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lyE arc unquesliouably’ricli in 
»» liistorians in Englarfti^ pro- 
richer than any modem nation, 
cxcoi)jiing Italy. If the Italians 
possess their Eather Pauls, their 
Mtaehiavellis, tlieir Guicciardinis, 
their Gianonnes, their Deninas, their 
Pottas, their Tiraboscliis, and 
others, wc have oiir Bacons, our 
Miltons, our Clarendons, our Boling- 
brokes, our Humes, our IBu^koa, 
our. Gibbons, our llobertsons, our 
'Hallams, oiir Sharon Turners, our 
Lingards, ^d our MacavJays— ' ot, 
to speak or our Temples a:*d 
Bunie^js. Yet thougii Hallan, 
Turner, and Lingard, have ^all 
touched' on Norman history, and 
the subject luis been iiuideiitally 
treated by liunic in his pleasing, 
llowing, but superlieial ‘manner, 
there is yet no modem English 
author who has dedicated himself 
more especially to the history of 
Noriuandy and of England, taken 
i.ogetJier and iu connexion. The 
subjei't has been partially handled 
hy Ereneh authors -- such, for 
insta’-fee,"* as MM. Thierry, Guizot, 
Michelet, and iu% desultory man- 
ner by M. Barantc—but not one of 
tlicse has sIjowu the very intimate 
relation that (ixists between tiio 
history of Normandy and of our oun 
Ciountiyi^That intermixture of the 
histories of tho countines may, 
ind(‘ed, be inferred from old works 
in our own language, such as 
Camden, Foi*tescue, Hile, Britton, 
ilracton, Fleta, Spclmau, Soinner, 
from the disquisifioiis of Chief 


show how tho fiislorios of \ 
countries aclAnd, so ta speak, roact 
on cochothej or howthe two nations, 
represented in the popular mind by 
the epithets Norman and Saxon, 
French and Englisli, have been for 
a tliousand years or more ‘ treading* 
on each others ‘kibes,’ and niimiug 
a^rainat each other a perpetual race 
ot rivalr}^ and emulation. It is tme, 
tliat a woHhy Picard lawyer, of the 
name of Gaillard, who abandoned 
the law for liter itnre about a century 
^ 0 , ha? written a book, called 
The Itivifby ifotween France and 
Bmjlandf in eleven voliunes, and 
that this is his best work,v»’'b."t who 
in. England in 1851, unless h man 
speeiaily dedicated to historicul 
studies, would read a French iiistory 
on the subject of tbe rivalry between 
the tw'o nations, written between 
1771 and 1777, more es]>ecially when 
it extends to tho #fiorinous number 
of eleven volumes? Indepondijjjtly 
of (hii, any French Iiistory ou sucli 
a subject is sure to bo one-sided, is 
sure to be tinged over with all the 
prejuiliec, all the passion, am' al' the 
amusing, harmless^ and gan’iious 
vanity of the Cratfis. tr^ie, 

that the judicious aidllcdrned Shni'ou 
Turner, in his Jfidory of thv A 
Saxons^ the American Vriieatoii, iu 
his History cf tho Nortinuen, and 
even the peimy-adiner in Iiistory, 
the tenth, -rate compiler, C-aiieliifue, 
give Its more or less inaiglit into 
Norman Iiistory; but none of 
these authors attempt to sliow tlie 
general relations modiawal 
ni^iy, or tb:i? absiWule neeil of 


Brron GilbertJ^ the Hon.^ Dainc;^ 

, Barrington, and others, and from *111111 ing Noniuiu to English history, 
^^^the labours of Bede, IVilliam of w^liicli* it js the cliicf aim of iSir 
f * ^^^^‘Sbury, Geoffry of Moninoutll, 

.the older chroniclers. But 
« tfteso writers, in all their 
I ours, has undertaken to-* 
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AV ^ jxii i. 

PTancisnPal'^’avo- ty; demonatnitt*. 
As Deputy Iu‘(‘per of luj* Majesty’s* 
paeoras; Su‘ Francis must have liad 
this iiecesHitv of such a union and 
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jiixtaposilion of lilstoyfcs mmc pa- 
tent to liis (*yc*s lor/ many 1 loni^ 
year; a,%d it is thor(ft)pe no inarveJ 
tliat, in his capaei^ly t>f anther, lie • 
cmloavours to and accom- ^ 

plish views which must liavc lonjf * 
BU^ygested tlieniaclv(‘s to him, as an 
aniiquiuy, arcliicologilit, one . 

pkillcd m monuments, charters, and 
oM records. as our 

autlior must have done, much and 
lonfj on the subject of Ms iiiatory, ft 
is plain, w'o think, he haMlian#;ed liis 
orij^inal plan. Indeed, he avows as 
much, for in his preface he tells us 
the re(at.al of English events w^as 
composed with the intent that it 
should continue tlio History of the 
Anglo-Saxons six volumes. Essays 
upon literature, science, the iiiflu- 
once of the church, the antagonism 
of the world, the line arts, commerce, 
literature, tlic Crusa<les, general 
view's of thoErench province^^, were, 
he informs us, skctchea for the 
purpose of forming another work 
accompanying the history; but, in 
the end, none of those subsidiaries 
satisfied the learned Knight. 

We agree with Sir Eranrds in 
thinking that Sir Walter Scott 
ruined his History of Scollmul by 
liis Tales of a Grandfather, and w c • 
also think that i# writing historical 
iiovwls, how ever delightful, thcGreat 
ITiiknown, whom "everybody knows 
now, became unconsciously the 
mortal enemy of history. Language, 
characters, iiKsidcnts, manners, 
thouglits, were\ too often out of 
time, of Aacc, and out of 
season ifl Sir WfilleT’s pages, so that 
the individuid who had rc.ad the 
historuial novel, but who had not 
read histci'y, received a false im- 
pression. This error, therefore, in 
the volume before ns, the author 
wisely osc.hcw's. The exuberance 
of his materials, as w^ell as his mode 
of treatment, forces him to bef 
now and thei^iHus^ but considering 
how little has Deen written in English 
on (he subject of Normandy, it is a* 
didiiseness thatniq-y be wellpanlonqd. 

The work, T of which the first 
volume is. now presented to the 
public by Sir Francis, has occupied 
more than a full quarter of his 
life. Tt was commenced, the author i 
tells us, not arbitrarily or un- 
willingly, but as a duty ; and ho 
also can^dly communicates that in 


every stegc it has* been spoken, — 
that isito say, written down by 
dictatioH, and JVom dictation tran- 
scribed. At the on! sot, we freely 
•say tliat w'(' regret this method was 
fidlowcd, for not merely does the 
sound of his own' voice encourage 
the Bixjnlfcr dictating to hjs 
amanuensis to express Bis mina 
more fiiljy, hut oqc'asioiially more col- 
lomiiaHy, not lo say unguardedly and 
diffusqjy too. The speaker is seduced 
into many liberties of speech, — ii# 
deed, wo may say, in to many licences, 
repetitions, ana pleonasms, which 
w^ould not have occurred to him if 
he had paused and balanced his 
phrases in the silence and solitude 
of his own chamber, v^ith all his 
faculties directed to and upon the 
composition before bim. it is on 
account of tliis practice of dictation 
to ainamienscs that oraloi’s and 
•public speakers who^ figure as 
authors, so often offend against pre- 
cision — aooften divei*gi^fromtl’.e mat- 
ter in hand — so ollen repeat them- 
selves over aiuf over agaih. The 
effect of this dic'tation has had 
its disadvantages in Sir Francis Pal- 
grave’s case. Though occa,sionally the 
style is more familiar and conversa- 
tional by reason of the ])ractice, yet 
it is often loo.s(‘ and incompact, and 
words are used which might pass 
current very well in conversation, 
but which we do not cxncet to find 
in a regular history. Wc are not 
of the o])ini()n of that cldiis of 
cntics who think history should be 
either dignified or stilted; but there 
is a style and a tone suitable to 
grave disquisition wdiieh is rarely 
abandoned w ith benefit. Tt is true 
that Carlyle in England, and 
Michelet occasionally in France, 
have adopted a manner very 
difibrent from their predecessors; 
but Carlyle is a man sid generis, and 
tHbreforc a mqgt unsafe model for 
any one to follow. Besides, a 
licence Viighi be allowed in tho 
manner of recording and stigma- 
tjaing the strange deeds an4*d<>ings 
or the revolutionists of France, 
which caflnot be grafted to the 
historian of the Carlovingian era. 
^ Apart, however, from these 
blemishes, this^ volume is a welcome 
contributioito to history, and even 
the ^eories, essays, and disquisi- 
tions^ of the author become^ from 
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their fulness and conscAntious 
spirit, and their intiniate con- 
nexion with tlie subject, exceedingly 
valuable. Ilf is not merely that*' 
historical topics are^ tre^ated fully^ 
but aU the remarks iiieidcrital and 
opllatoral liave a pilli and*nieanii}g 
most especially noteworthy. Thus 
is the importance , of the JSnglish 
records stated in the tliird chiaptcr, 
and n ho is more lit to dw ell on such 
W themes than a gentleman who has 
been ollicially dealing with Itecords 
for more than a quarter of a 
century P 

Oiir Kiiglisli archives are unparalleled, 
— none are etiiially ani])le, varied, and 
contiiiaous ; none have descended from 
remote times in ecpxal preservation and 
roguliii-ity, not even tlicj archives of 
the Vatican. lii Ihaiice, the most 
ancient consecutive records are the 
dim registers, as tlicy arc called, com- 
mencing sonf^what scantily under Ssiiiit 
Louirf, whereas oui’s date frijin the 
Noniian Oonij[ueSt. The Krciich never 
jmssessc^ any of grentcr antiquity, for 
the notion that the French records 
were captured or destroyed by the 
Fnglish is a mere fable, ^llie ])roceediiigs 
of the/iV<tfs Gciiemiu: cannot/ of course, 
begin sooner than tlie first convocations 
of this imperfectly federal assembly 
under tlie house of Valois ; the earliest 
and rather meagre registers of royal 
ordinances were not compiled till the 
reign of Jtan-lc- Bon ; and although the 
conventions of the ju’oviiices were lidd 
from^'in anterior date, yet none of their 
records preceding the iimrieeiith or 
fifteenth ccntui'ies exist with any degree 
of completenesR. 

Tlie very circumstances which have 
protected and produced the title-deeds 
and evidences of the Knglish constitu- 
tion, are features of Fnglisli history. The 
material conservation of our English 
records results in the first instance from 
the signal mercy shown to onr country, 
BO singularly exempted, jf we compare 
ourselves with other nations, f^om 
hostile devastation, whether occasioned 
by foreign foes or domestic dissensions. 
Kever since the Conquest ifea London 
heard the trumpet of a besieging army : 
never lla4( an invader’s standard fioated 
upon that White Tower wherein Sur 
records are contained. ^ 

Furthermore, and in addition to this 
imperial unity, are we distiiiguishe(| 
amongst nations by the recognition of* 
the principle that the national, wilr 
should be ruled by th^ national law. 
Our High Court of Parliament was 
from the beginning a remedial court, a 
pennanent tribunal, and not an acci- 


dental political assembly. Our consti- 
tution is not theoi^tically foundiA either 
•upon Upyal preragativo or upon popular 
liberty, but upon •justice, licasonable 
*Mbinissiou to the authority of the p:vst. 
I^is principle of justice necessitated a 
constant recurrence to [)recedent : 
'Stare ilupcr vitis (intiqiias, the dead 
go Venn ng the living. What have our 
ancestors done ? our predecessors, in tMb 
lyco case, or under the like emergency ? 
In all our revolutionary conflicts, * the 
main argum^ts employed by all con- 
tending parties were painfully and care- 
fully adduced from the muniments of 
the realm, — king or clergy, ]ieers or 
coimnons, ministers or jiarlianicnta, 
appealing to the roll, the jiicmbrane, 
the letter of the law, upon which all 
their reasonings were to be grounded. 

Out having liccn spaTcil tbo cala- 
mities which might have consumed 
our muniments, may in some sort 
ac-couiit for the incorporation of tlio 
States and territories composing Iho 
Anglo-Saxon nation into one solid 
government, obeying ilie supremacy 
of a common legishifcnre, at a perioa 
when France, tlie kingdom tlie 
nearest apiiroacliing to us in civili- 
zation, was in a state far from sot* 
tied, much less obedient. 

While all this is plainly and per* 
spicuously stated % our author, it ia 
enunciated in no pai'ticidar or stately 
diction. We agree with him in 
thinking that no peculiar fashion of 
diction is iiecessai'y, and that tho 
more clearly tlie story is told, the 
better it wiU be imderstood ; the 
more amusingly, uie better it will 
bo recollected. Whatever* tends to 
rouse observation, or to stimulato 
perception, either in a book, in 
society, or in a written* or spoken 
discourse, adds undoubtedly to the 
power of instruction ; but a writer^ 
a speaker, a controversialist, or a 
conversationist, need not resort to 
* tours de force — need not pose and 
posture, start and padsc, or torture 
words, or wrin^ out of them a latent 
^ and hidden meaning, A^ith a view to 
^citt attention. It is because w'e see 
Sir ErAicis Palgrave, with a view to 
bein^ picturesque, grapliic, natural^ 
•and idiomatic, and the reverse of 
common-place, has a tendency to 
run into the conversational, collo- 
quial, and sometimes what we 
would call the composite style, 
that we would advise him not 
to •try •devices by which trite 
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truths may be stamped with^ new or mcdfcval priests in general or in 
form. % particular. As little excuse could 

There is much in wltat the- t>e afforded for the cloi[uent vitu- 
learned keeper of •our records says , peration of Burke, and the Anti- 
about the mediaeval era. A dead set Jacobin pampliletccrs, for writing a 
hiis undo^d)ted] 3 ’' been made against panegyrie on Marat, the Gapindn 
the middle ages, as periods immersed. Gliabol, tlie Butcher Legendre, 
in darkness, ignorance, and barbaiiity Maximilian Joseph llobes])ierre, so 
-^as being superstitions in religious, fond of flowers, perfumes, and clean 
and slavish in political opiniojis and lineii, *aiid so huTibly thirst}’^ for 
doctrines. But while We admit tiff human blood. True it is tliat idolatry 
too depreciatory tone Adopted l)y maybe rebuked in a spirit of blaJP 
ignorant declaimcrs and fanatics, pheiuy and superstition so derided as 
whether of Exeter or any other Hall, to blot out a belief in Oninipotencc; 
common or uncommon. Avo think Sir but let us not, because of this, foci 


FrancisPalgravciDarticipates — tonse 
Ills owm phrase, which is not English, 
but Greek, in aiioihcr ‘ ethos' and is 
swayed by another ‘ cnyoiiemeni' 
to use another of his phrases, wliich 
is not English, but Ercn(*li — in a too 
favourable appreciation of the middle 
ages. W e admit the profopud learn- 
ing of Claude Eleury, aaIio a\ as not 
only eminent as a lawyer, but as a 
theologian and ecclesiastical liisto- 
rian, and w’^e arc forw ard to do j usticc 
to Fleury’s amiable and truly Chris- 
tian characiter, so simple, so, self-deny- 
ing, so utterly unambitious and 
tolerant ; but Ave must still require 
better authority than Fleury’s to 
believe that the ^‘preciation of the 
* clai^ ages,* as they arc call(*d, arose 
from the disgust excited by the bar- 
barisms of mcdiaiA^'il J^atinity. 

This may have been one slight 
cause, but Floury does not tell tJie 
whole truth, nor anything like the 
whole truth. SiV Francis PalgraA^e 
disclose^oiher erfuses when he speaks 
of ‘ men of critical taste, duhious 
faith, and profligate lives, w ho cul- 
tivated th« elegancies of literatui*e 
amidst the atheism of Padua, the 
aganism of Carregi, and the rank 
cbauchery of the Vatican,’ and 
thereby gives fuller revelations, but 
not as full as might be given or dc-* 
sired. Wc iftlmit, Avith the author 
before us, that tlfcre is far too 
much sectarian bitterness in tlio*^ 
ecclesiastical liistorians of tlie six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries — 
that their exaggerations often dis- 
close as rooted an aversion as the* 
Anti -Jacobin press against the 
French devolution: but the exag- 
geration « and bitterness of these 
.writers afford no excuse in 1851 for 
,pxalting to the seventh heavens 
Ansebni Becket, or Im^ooent UI., 


any kindliness to the idolaiiy, or 
aeknoAA ledge any bias towards the 
superstition. The duty of llio his- 
tori.an is akin to tlio olHce of judge, 
lie sliould be calm, and passionless, 
anil indifferent, exce])t- to the eluci- 
dation of truth. Admitting, as avo 
Wiilly do, the merits of ii-iisclm, and 
that his Monoloipu)n rt Proslojfium 
AA'Us beyond the time in AvhicJi he 
lived, AA'c must ,^lso state that avc 
should haA"e liked Jiis antagonism to 
mere brute force better, if, in his 
opposition to kings, he Imd not niii- 
formly ranged liimself on the side of 
pontiffs. Though aa'c profess to bo 
no admirers or the character of 
Thomas a Beckct,yet aa’c must allow, 
that in pushing the ]ire tensions 
of the church to the utmost limit 
and verge at tlic period of his strug- 
gle, ho Avas in reality inaiutaiuiiig — 
Avhethcr he meant to do so or not is 
another question — ^tho cause of the 
people against the tyranny of the 
barons. 

As to Innocent ITT., wc confess 
our conviction that the prevailing 
ojimioiis as to that most eminent 
mischief-maker and firebrand are 
the correct ones. We admit, AAutli 
Sir Francis Palgrave, that A^oltairo 
and Mably, in France, that llumc, 
Effbertson, or Uenry, never treat 
the clergy or the church w ith fair- 
ness, norxwcn, indeed, wdth common 
honesty ; but this injustice and want 
of candour on the part oP those 
Avriters affords no excuse for a lean- 
ing in an dpposite dircftiou — for a 
partiality, a preference, or even a 
Tenderness towards the church. Wo 
do not say that the Avritcr before us 
exhibits a partiality, or accords a 
preference, but there is an evident, 
an allow'able, if not alw'ays a justi- 
fiable* enthusiasm for the past. Sir 
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Prancis has evidently read the poetry 
of the middle ages with deught — 
has conned over works of mediscval 
I)hilo8ophy with respect — ^lias han- 
dled works of medijpval divinity with 
feelings akin to awe — has Rooked on 
iii^diawal institutions, mannas, and 
customs wmi a favourable eye, and 
with an admiration .wliich, though 
often just, his readers cannot always 
partake. So soon, however, a% Ine 
Tc%der perceives the bent of the 
writer, he wiU be convinced that his 
intentions are honest and open. 
TJu*rc is nothing insidious or covert 
in his proceedings, nothingmarked or 
veiled, as in the pages of Gibbon and 
Hume ; nothing mocking, ribald, or 
sneering, as in tlie pages of Yoltairc. 
We Jiave not, it is true, llie con- 
tinuous, and c^ en resplendent flow 
of Gibbon, — we have not the con- 
cinity and compactness of Ilume, 
but wo liave more freshness and fid- 
ness, if it be occasionally a somcwliat 
disc\irsiv<|j fidness. Sy* Francis takes 
a larger and wider view, more espe- 
cially in his disquisitions, than any 
of his predecessors, and looks not 
merely above and below, but’ around 
him, after the manner of some of 
the German historians. Yet, though 
liis scope he so very large, and al- 
beit the disquisition on Some may 
seem remote and purposeless, it is 
^■ery germane to tlic matter in hand. 
It naturally leads to the conclusion, 
that to Home we arc indebted for 
all possess, for the barbarians 
tliemsclves becoiiiiiig subdued by 
Homan customs, habits, manners, 
institutions, and tones of thouglit, 
propagated them in all directions, far 
and wide. ' 

The valuable disquisition on the 
Homan language, and on the gro\\i;h 
of the modem tongues, is a favour- 
able specimen of the author’s style 
and manner, but it iatoo long to ex- 
tract m its entirety, and we would not 
do Sir Francis the injustice of in 
anywise abridging it. It will repay 
an atteittn'c perusal to tlie studciit. 
The following remarks, however, on 
the arts, arc]ytccture,and (Civilization 
of Home, being closer and more 
compact, may be extracted without 
any injustice either to the prevalent 
tone of thought or to tlie style, 

Homan taste gave the fashion *o the 
garment,— Roman skill, the models for 
tile instruments of war. We have 


been toldKo seek in the forests of Ger- 
many the origin of the feudal jiystem 
and the foncepti<m of the Gothic aisle. 

. We shall discover neither there» Archi- 
teeture is the costume of societj^, and 
throughout European Christendom that 
costume was patterned from Rome. 
Unapt and unskilhil. pupils, she taught 
the Ostrogothic workman to plan the 
palace of Theodori^; the Frank, to de-‘ 
coigite the hall of Charlemagne ; the 
Loxybard, to vault the duoino ; the Ndr- 
man, to designjme cathedral. 

Above all, Home imparted to our 
European civilization her luxury, her 
grandeur, her richness, her splendour, 
her exaltation of human reason, her spirit 
of free inquiry, her ready mutability, 
her unwearied activity, her expansive 
and devouring energy, her liardness of 
lieart, her intellectual pride, her fierce- 
ness, her insatiate cruelty, that unre- 
lenting cruelty which expels all other 
races out of the very pale of humanity; 

► whilst our direction of thought, our 
literature, our languages, concur in 
uniting the dominions, kingdoms, states, 
principalities, and powers, composing 
our civilized commonwealth in the Old 
Continent and the New, with the ter- 
rible peox^le through whom that civilized 
commonwecvlth wields the thunderbolts 
of the dreadful monarchy, diverse from 
all others which preceded amongst man- 
kind. 

It is not till Sir JVancis has thus 
disquisitionally treated on tlie boar- 
ings find general relations of the 
Homan empire, language, and arts, 
with history, tliat ho enters on a 
notice of the empire and character 
of Charlemagne, or gives any ac;- 
count of the history and pedigree of 
that remarkable legillator and war- 
rior. 

First, ho shows us that Charle- 
magne’s history enters into tlic his- 
tory of all European states. Every 
state which arose within the compass 
of that remarkable man’s dominion 
was undonbteiRy shaped through 
fiis influence ; and though M. Guizot 
seems to be of coiltrary opinion, 
gnd thinks Charlemagne’s labours 
and influence as an administrator 
cxaggtJtatcd, we think it undoubt- 
edly tnil, as the writer before us 
contends, that the moral* dominion 
df Charlemagne extended far beyond 
the geographical boundaries of his 
enmire. 

Sir Francis Palgrave pro^ocd8 to 
show ns, first, what the ideal Charle- 
magne was — ^the kind of mythic mo- 
narcih that; he appears in the pages 
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of Turpin, as Carolus Ma^us — and 
in Ariosto ; but the worthy Knight 
supposes an instruqtion and a learn- 
ing ^4ihe part Of tlie reader equ^ * 
to his own, for ho does not toll flic , 
pensive public who and w'hat Turpin 
was-— a question wliich lias been a 
moot' point even among the learned. 
Be it Known, thei^, there is a work 
called Chronique de Turpin, which 
tUDats of the romantip tradition^ of 
the Carlovingian era ; but it *has 
never yet been settled at what pre* 
cise period tlie compiler of tliis 
chronicle lived, or what was his real 
name. The better opinion seems to 
be, that lie flourished in the latter 
half of the 11th century ; but w he- 
ther he was a canon of Barcelona, 
as Lc Beuf and Dom Rivet conjec- 
ture, or whether he was Geoilry, 
monk of Saint Andre at Vienne, in 
Dauphiny, as Ciampe and Daunou« 
maintain, is not positively knowm. 
All that is certain is, that he led a 
cloistered life, and that he modiJied, 
added to, and probably exaggerated 
traditions that existed in his time. 
Be this as it may, Pulci, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, avail themselves largely of 
the romance of Timiin ; and it is to 
this that Sir Francis Palgrave alludes.* 
It were desirabk, in any new edition 
of iliis work, as wrell as m the second 
and third volumes we are promised, 
that the learned writer, in making 
these recondite allusions, should 
enter somewhat into detail. It is a 
great mistake, and a constant source 
of error and misunderstanding, to 
BUpposj[f your J[>ublic more learned 
than it really is. The following is 
oui* author’s view of the real and tlie 
ideal Charlemagne : — 

It aeema Charlemagne's fate that he 
should always be in danger of shading 
into a mythic monarch — ^not a man of 
flesh and blood, but a personified theory. 
Turpin’s Carolus Magnus, the Chaile- 
magne of lludcesvalles ; Ariosto’s S(u:ra 
Corma, surrounded *^by Palatines and 
Boze-Piers, are scarcely more unlike 
the real rough, tough, shaggy, Qld i|io- 
narch, than the conventional pq,^raitures 
by which his real features have been 
supplanted.* 

It is an insuperable source of flillacy ^ 
in human ob^rvation as well as in 
human judgment, that we never can 
sufficiently disjoin our own individuality 
from our estimates of moral nature. 
Admiring ourselves in otheis, we ascribe 
to those whom we love 0|( admir% the 


qualities we value in ourselves. We 
each see the landscape through our own 
, stripe of the rainbow. A favourite 
hero by long-established prescription, 
few historical characters have been more 
disguised by fond adonnnent than 
Charlemagne. Kach generation or 
school fias endeavoured to^ exhibit him 
ana noniial model of excellence. Courtly 
Mezeray investstthe son of Pepin with 
the faste of Louis Quatorze ; the polished 
Ahby Vclly bestows upon the BVankish 
emporor tlio abstract perfection <# a 
dramatic liero ; Boulainvilliers, the 
champion of the noblesse, worships the 
founder of hercdittaiy feudality; Miibly 
discovers in the capitulars the maxirihs 
of popular liberty; Montesquieu, the 
perfect philosophy of legislation. But, 
generally speaking, Charlemagne’s his- 
torical aspect is derived from his patron- 
age of literature. This notion of his 
literary chanicter colours his political 
character, so that in the assumption of 
the imperial authority, jve are fain to 
consider him as a true romanticist — such 
as in our own days we have seen upon 
the tlirone — seeking to appease huiigiy 
desires by playiJlg with p»)etie fancies, 
to satisfy hard nature with pleasant 
words, to give substance and body to a 
drea.111. . 

All these prestiges will vanish if wc 
render to Charlemagne his well deserved 
encomium : — he was a great warrior, a 
gi-cat statesman, fitted for his own ago, 
it is a very ambiguous praise to say that 
a man is in «advance of his ago ; if so, 
he is out of his place ; he lives in a 
foreign country. E([ualiy so if he lives 
in the past. No innovator so bold, so 
reckless, and so crude, as he who make.s 
the attempt (which never succeeds) to 
effect a resurrection of antiquity. 

The practical character of Charle- 
magne is thus sketched : — 

We may put by the hook, and study 
Charlemagne’s achievements on the bor- 
ders of the Rhine : better than in the 
book may the traveller see Charlemagne’s 
genuine character pictured upon the 
lovely unfolding lamiscape ; the huge 
domminsters, tha fortresses of i-eligion ; 
the yellow sunny rocks studded with the 
vine ; the mulberry and the peach, ripen- 
ing in the ruddy orchards ; the succu- 
lent potherbs and worts whicl} f^tock the 
Bauer’s garden, — these are the monu- 
ments and iUiemorials of Charlemagne’s 
mind. The first health pledged when 
the flask is opened at Johannisberg 
ifiiould be the monarch’s name who gave 
the, song- inspiring vintage. Charle- 
magne’s superibrity and ability consisted 
chieflj^ in seeking and seizing the imme- 
diate advantages, whatever they might 
be, wWh he could confer upon others 
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or obtain for himself. He was a man 
of forethdught, ready contrivance, and 
useful talent, lie would employ every, 
expedient, grasp every opportunity, and., 
provide for each day as it was passing^ 

^'he educational movemeftt^jresulting 
from Charlbin ague’s genius was prac- 
tical. Two main objects had he therein 
upon liis conscience ai«l his mii?d> The 
first, was the support of the Christian 
i^aith ; his seven liberal sciences eircled 
round theology, the centre of the intel- 
lectual system. No argument was 
needed as to the obligation of uniting 
sacred and secular learning, because the 
idea of disuniting them never was en- 
tertained. 

His other object in patronizing learn- 
ing and instruction was the benefit of 
the State. He sought to train good men 
of business ; judges well qualified, ready 
penmen in his diancery ; and this sage 
desire expanded into a wide insti-uc- 
tional field. ' Charlemagne’s exertions 
for })TOnioting the study of the Creek 
language —his Gmek professorships at 
Osnalmrgh or Saltzbjirgh — have been 
praised, doubted, discussed, as some- 
thing very ])aradoxical ; whereas his 
motives were plain, and his machinery 
simple. Greek was, to all iirtonts and 
purposes the current language of an 
opulent and powerful nation, required 
for the transaction of ])uhlic affairs. A 
close parallel, necessitated by the same 
causes, exists in the capital of Charle- 
magne’s successors. The Oriental Aca- 
demy at Vienna is constituted to afford 
a supply of individuals qualified for the 
diplomatic intercourse, arising out of the 
vicinity and relations of the Austrian 
and Ottoman dominions, without any re- 
ference to the promotion of j)hilology. 
"Wo find the same at home. If the 
Persian languago be taught at Ilailey- 
bury, it is to fit the future Writer of his 
Indian office. Ho may study Ferduzi 
or Hafiz, if he pleases, but the cultiva- 
tion of literature is not the intent witli 
which the learning is bestowed. 

This is and justly diserkni- 
nated, and though no authorities are 
cited, it is cAirious that in Die allusion 
to the vine, the mulberry, the peach, 
ripening in tJie ruddy orcharas. the 
succulent pot-herbs and worts, our 
author falls upon some of the fruits 
and vegStahles w^hich Charlemagne 
ate mth relish. Lc Grand d’Aussjrr 
in his curious and amusing work, in 
speaking of the gardqps of Charle- 
magne, ihus CTcpresses himself : — 

Ceux de Charlemagne, malgrc toute 
la splendeur que ce monarque c61dbre 


sut repandre pendant son regne sur tout 
ce qui Tenvironnait, n’etaient gueres plus 
brillans 0 que celui ^ d’Ultrogote. Les 
ordrea que dans plhsleurs endroits do 
*Ses capitulaires il doniio, pour leur cul- 
ture, aux intcndaiis de scs maisons 
royales, nous prouvent que ce n’etait 
quo de grands vergprs avec un jM)tager, 
dans lequel pour deniicr degre de mag- 
nificence on plan^ait quelques fleurs. 
Op a vu, a Tarticlc precedent, quelles 
soirtes de IC'gumcs et de i)laiites potig^res 
se cultivaient dans ccs jardins. Ijes 
fieurs que demando rKmpereur pour les 
siens sont des lys, des roses, des pavots, 
du romarin, de Taurone, du pouillot, de 
Theliotrope, et de I’iris. Quant aux 
arbres d. fruits il exige qii’il y ait dans 
tons les sorbiers, des aveJiniers, cogiias- 
siera, ii^fliers, amandiers, figuiers, noyers, 
chataigniers, pcchcrs, mfiriers, et di- 
verses sortes de pruniers, do poiriers, 
et de pommiers. Il nc nomine pas 
quelles sont les especos de prunes et 
de poires op’il veut qu’on y plaiite, mais 
il designe les espdees de pommes; en 
voici les noins lathis, quo je n’ose entre- 
prendre dedeviner; f/onnannfjaj dulda, 
geroldhigaj crevedella, ttpirauca. 

Sir hVancis Palgravo tinily re- 
marks, tliat the races whom CJiarlc- 
inagno had subjugated, and iho 
countries over whicli he ruled, were' 
centres of mutual repulsion. Tho 
very essence of tbo ein])irc, as ho 
says, was the preparation for ^im- 
pending disintegration. Constantly 
assailed from w ithin and from with- 
out by the Northmen, tJiero were 
divisions, dissensions, domestic diffi- 
culties and jealousies, unhappy 
marriages, diseases. Sea. Yet what 
is this but tho htstory 6f every 
dyna*»ty and of every family sinco 
the w orld began. It is the sad lot 
and condition incident to^mr terrene 
existence. 

Wo could wish that Sir Francis 
Palgrave had entered more into de- 
tail on the private and social life of 
• Charlemagne, and os to tho progress 
of tho mechanical and ornamental 
arts. A perfect idea of the king, of 
** the emperor, and of the conqueror 
i^ given to us, but sufficient insight 
is not^aflbrded of tho man and of 
the individual, as husband, father, 
r-Sec. Personal anecdotes as to tho 
social life of the monarch also might 
be profitably introduced. Eginhard, 
whom our author has sedulously 
studied, gives an abundance of them. 
Thus, for instance, we learn from the 
Secretary, ^ that Charlemagne w’as 
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Berved with foiur dishes aiid\ roast, 
and that he generally ate of the 
roast. I \ 

In a small voAnie, entitled jffw- 
foWa del Emperado)' Carlo Magnb^ 
published in Barcelona, so long ago 
as 1666, we fbid many particulars^ 
drawn from Eginliard, and from- the 
work of Turpin, ^diom the writer 
calls Santo homhrCf as to the stature 
andjiabits of the monarch. In tfie 
seventh chapter, under the title, * De 
la estatiira de Carlo Magno^ y del 
modo de m vivir/ it is stated, ‘ que 
era homh^e de gran cuerpo y hien 
fornido, yproporcionado de miemhros 
con wucha ligereza,fcroz en el mirar, 
la cara tenia larga y, traia continue 
amente la harha larga de un palmo, 
los cahellos negron, la nariz romay 
tenia muy honorahile presencia los 
ojos como de Leon, Su comer era dos 
vezes al dia^ y poco pan l^ ba^tava, < 
comia un quarto de carnero, o dos 
gallinas^ 

Probably Sir Francis may regard 
such details as these as mere garru- 
lous gabble, and may not have given 
a thouglit to the questions on which 
Mar((uliai\l Frehor has written a 
book(dc Statura Car, J[/6fy.), namely, 
the hoiglit of Charlemagne, and ' 
whether he w^orc% beard ; but even 
such trilles arc read witli avidity 
touching the great and mighty of 
the earth, and liavc not been dis- 
dained by Macaulay himself. Egiu- 
hard declares that Cliarlcniagiie w as 
in height seven times the length of 
hia own foot, and b(j it remembered 
he was .the son*of the long-footed 
Bertha. 

As wo have mentioned the name 
of EginJiaid, the biograplier and 
son-in-law of Charlemagne, and as 
mention has been made of the 
domestic dissensions and unhappi- 
ness of the monarch, w c may state 
tliat no allusion is made in the * 
volume befort) *us to the story of 
Eginliard and Emmft, the daughter 
of the emperor. According to a • 
tradition more authentic than* any 
found ill the Chronicle of 'JJurpin, 
the passion of the lady for Ihe seerc- 
tarj'- Eginhard was strong, and her • 
affection returned. On one par- 
ticular evening that they had re- 
mained late together w'ithin the 
precincts of the palace, there came 
on a heavy fall of snow. The princess, 
^earmg that the visit o^ her lo¥cr 


should be discovered by the trace 
of his footsteps, carried him, it is 
alleged, on her shoulders acl*oss the 
•court-yard, and safely deposited 
Jiim beyond the palace walls. Dorn 
Bouquet asserts that Emma w'as not 
the daughter, but the ni^c of the 
emperor; though, on the oilier liaiid, 
there aso ancienii MSS. in w h ^h he 
is described as the son in-L v of 
Carlo,Magno. ^ 

On the institutions of Charlem. gno 
Sir Francis Palgravc is more di. ‘use 
than in anything relating person dly 
to the monarch; but wo conceive 
our autJior is under an impression 
that the administrative system of 
the emperor w orked much more 
easily tliaii it did in reality. We 
confess that w e ourselves arc more 
Inclined to agree w ith the view' of 
M. Guizot. * Historians w rite mucli,’ 

I says the ex-minister# of Louis- 
Philippe, ‘of the order w liifli CkarJe- 
magne introduced •into his states. 
Tliat he tried introduce. ord<‘r E 
readily believe, but he very little suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Kotwitlistand- 
ing the activit}- of his mind, and iJie 
extent ot his power, the disorganiza- 
tion around liim was immense and 
invincible. If he repressed disorders 
on one point, they broke out on 
another, and prevailed iu every 
locality in which his energetic will 
was not present.* This is not a 
flattering picture of the condition of 
the times. It may be, in some 
respects, too deeply shaded; for 
w'hcre M. Giuzot does paint in 
gloomy colours, lie lays in the 
sombre hues thick and threefold, 
jis though his brush w ere clipped in 
acrid black bile. But it is a truer 
picture, dark though it be, than has 
been produced by those artists wlio 
paint everything in gayer and 
gaudier tints. Under the admi- 
nisfrative system of Charlemagne, 
there was, no doubt, a hicrarcliy 
of admiiSstrative oflieers — dukes, 
counts, vicars, centenniers, &c. ; but 
these officers w'cre as disorderly and 
irregular as the masses they sought 
to i^c. It* is true, as gin'*^>ancis 
Palgrave says, that Charlemagne 
^as constantly traversing his im- 
mense dominions; and, to use his 
own 'grotesque plirase, ‘travel and 
tramp %re good teachers of statistics 
and geography.* But monarch and 
warrior though he was, Carlo Magno 



could not bo in two places at once, 
and weeks and montlis were neces- 
sary to proceed from Austrasie to 
Eriuli or Carinthia, or from Provence 
and Savoy to Saxojay, Westphalia, 
or to those countries lying^between 
the%Dravo and the Siiavc. 4n the 
absence of ftie all-seeing- eye of the 
emperor himself, li^w often ^ was 
power misused, how often did mal- 
versation, corruption, and tyranny 
X)r^Vail in the hind. But notwith- 
standing the infelicities of the time, 
it cannot be denied that tlie govern- 
ment of Charlemagne exhibited the 
most vigorous essay at monarchy 
which existed from the foundation 
of modern states to the period of 
Charles V. in Spain, or the time 
of CardinjiJ .Richelieu in Prance. 
Charlemagne was undoubtedly the 
iirst king in modern Europe who 
governed his^subjects with a view 
to their interests as well as his own — 
u'ho looked to tlitf social good and 
lia])X)iness, of Iiis sui^jects contem- 
poraneously with the consolidation 
of his o\\ n power. In the midst of 
universal l)arbarism, he stands out 
as a monarch ulio considered the 
human family of men not merely 
as an instrunient which miglit be 
fashioned to his will, but which 
might be moulded to liigh and useful 
purposes. And here it must bo 
admitted that the iullucncc of the 
clergy and of religious ideas con- 
tributed to this most desirable 
result. But though Charlemagne 
availed himself of the co-operation 
of the clergy, and hearkened to their 
counsel, he never became their 
blind instrument or their slave. 
As an instrument, and as a means 
of gov(3rnnient, no monarch that 
ever existed more invoked the 
useful aid of the priesthood than 
the emperor, but he never allow’ed 
the order of Meleliiz«dcck to rule ih 
liis palace at Achen, or to assume 
an ascendancy over Ids mind. The 
Capitularies attest that Charlemagne 
did notlkUow' the clergy to become 
mi order in tlie state above tlie state 
itself. A , great portion of the 
Capitularies' is devoted to ecclesi- 
astical matters, and this fact is the 
more interesting now, inasmuch as 
it iirovcs that it was (the emperor 
himself, witliout the intervention of 
the pope, w ho treated of and decided 
religious questions, as the rights of 


the chuT<^, of bishops, abbots, Ac. 
Another peculiar glory belonging to 
Charlemagne is, /h{Lt in his famous 
‘•Capitularies, the r^owm of*w'hich 
t extended far and near, encourage- 
ment is held out to the cultivation 
of letters, and the establishment of 
schools is directed, ‘w ith a view* that 
each human being may perform with 
intelligence the duties and functions 
witll which he is charged. The 
Capitulary of 789 directs that 
children sliall be taught to read, 
that they shall be taught the 
Psalms, singing, arithmetic, and- 
grammar. TJiis is creditable to the 
monarch, and independently of his 
zeal for letters, and protection and 
patronage of literary men, evinces 
jiis desire that liis people should be 
instructed. Indeed, it may be said 
that the Ca]3it\ilaries of Charle- 
snagne tell jn some sort the history 
of the monarch, or at least develop 
it more fully . They are dated from 
all points of his enijiire, and bear 
the impress of his victories. Thus, 
in 7()9, it is Charles, by the grace 
of God King and Kegent of tlio 
Kingdom of the Franks, the de- 
fencler of holy church, and the pro- 
tector of episcopal and apostolic 
secs. Prom 774,’*^ he dates his 
decrees from the defeat of tUo 
Lombards and the Saxons, — 
devictos Longohardos et Saxones. 
In 801, he takes the title of August, 
most serene, support of the Homan 
empire, crownod by divine grace, 
Ac. Karoliis divino nutu c9ronattt^, 
Tomanum gerens imp^riuniy Is^renis* 
simus Augustus. 

We trust in a future edition, or 
in some future chapter of Uiis work, 
Sir ErancisPalgrave wdll devote some 
space to these Capitularies, which 
arc to be found in the collection of 
the learned and amiable Baluze. 
One edition of this work, Capitularia 
Regum Rrancoi'um.w&iA published at 
Paris in 1677, in 'two volumes, folio, 
itnd tlic other at Venice in 1771. 
Tla^ whole history of the legislation 
and institutions of Charlemagne 
might be divided into a* scries, in 
winch the political, local, and central 
institutions w ould be treated after 
the manner of M. Guizot, and in 
W'hich the moral, political, religious, 
and domestic legislation of the mo- 
narch should be considered. The 
influence which remarkable men had 
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over Charlemagne, and, among the 
rest, Alcuin, ought to be considered 
at greater length tl^n by otir learned 
author^and mort* consecutively, too. 
It has been to us a matter of sur- 
prise how little Sir Francis Piilgrave 
speaks of the disciple and pupil of 
the Venerable Bede, — of a man wlio 
founded tlie famous Abbey of St. 
Martin at Tours — of a man ulio 
thoroughly understood Latin, Grt‘ck, 
and Hebrew, and left beJiind works 
on theology, gi*ammar, rhetoric, and 
philosophy. The Geiman, Eichorn, 
the Englislimeii, Sharon Turner 
and Hall am, and the Frenchman, 
Guizot, all speak at greater length of 
tlus puj)il of the school of York than 
Sir Francis Palgrave. Yet it was 
by the assistance of Alcuin and one 
or two Italians that Charlemagne 
Imd in his vjist dominions the founda- 
tion of learning. Charleiuagne him^ 
self must have had no*t merely a 
relish, but a love for the hiboui* of 
learning. He learned to speak 
Latin in public with as much 
fluency and facility as his own 
h^ngno, and ho understood Greek. 
Of Latin he learned the first rudi- 
ments from !l.*eter of Pisa, who also 
taught him general grammar. It 
was thus he Kjcamo prepared for 
the lessons of Alcuin, who taught 
him rhetoric, dialectics, and, above 
all, astronoJjiy, to which, after 
theology, lie accorded a preference. 

Our auiiior hardly dedicates 
suilicient space to llic influence of 
Charlemagne in the ages which 
followed his, though a sulliciontly 
clear idea is givi*n of the extent of 
liis empire. Though eojitiuenco did 
not tigm’c among the virtues of 
Charlemagne, yet looking to the 
vices of the period, more especially in 
reference to the relations existing be- 
tween the sexes, wo think Sir Francis 
Palgi’ave is S(jarcely justified in 
calling the • monarch dissolute, in 
reference to .the tunc in which he 
lived. He had a number of wivc% 
and mistresses ; among the former, 
Hiniiltrudc, Hcrmoiigarda, Hilde- 
gardis Foatrade, audLultgarde ; and 
among tho mistresses, Madelgarda, 
Gersunde, Adelaide, and Begina 
may be numbered. But w hen it is 
considered that between 742 and 
818 a general licence prevailed, and 
promiscuous relations between the 
sexes w ere adopted aj%d laid aside 


with shameless facility, it docs not 
appear that, the monarch greatly 
. exceeded' the licence of his subjects. 
Wlicn it is recorded that only one 
woman, Haint Amelbnrga, resisted 
tlic advances of the emperor, some 
ideania/bc formed of the state end 
condition of female virtife. 

The. epithet, dissoluteness, more 
justly a})plies to tho household of 
Cluylcmagnc than to the monarch 
himself. All his danglitera were^of 
light character and conduct. Bo- 
trude, the eldest of them, had an 
intrigue with Count lloricon, of 
which the issue was a son, w Jio w as 
abb(5 of St. Denys, and chancellor 
of the King of France. Bertha had 
two children by the monk or x>riest, 
Angilbert-Hitard, know'll as a w riter 
and annalist, and Hariiido. The 
guilantrics of Hiltradi', w ho became 
abbess of Farmontlcr, with a 
seigneur named Odillon, w'ore still 
more scandalous.. Of the loves of 
'Kmma (wliose^ mother a name w as 
unknown) and Eginhard w'e have 
already spoken. Charlemagne had 
tw enty know^ii <jhildrcn, whose names 
are given by Gaillard, and, it- may 
be, others, whoso names are not 
know'll. ‘ Cliai’hunagiie may have 
received sonic private rcbuk<\s (rom 
his clergy,’ says Sir Fraiuas Ealgrave, 
‘but never did they openly oppose 
his unbridled indulgence.’ We very 
much fear it v'ould, ou minute in- 
quiry, bo found that many of the 
clergy were no better tliaii the mo- 
narch, cither in referciic(* to life or 
to morals. The remark of Sir 
Francis Palgravc — that there aro 
seasons when popular sins arc eon- 
donated — w'hen they arc so recom- 
mended by pride, and so palliated 
by fashion, is undoubtedly true. 
‘Can we conceive,’ says lie, ‘the 
possibility of any parochial minister 
gifted with th<i tinnnoss, zeal, kind- 
ness, talent, and earnestness wliich, 
fifty yAirs ago, combining in due 
proportions, would have enabled 
nim to exhort against Avracking on 
the Cornish coast? Did anv ono 
incumbeiiV of Hewmar^4^r fipsom 
ever reproach the crowds who to 
their temporal or eternal ruin so 
thickly congregate upon the verdant 
turf of the# Heath or the Downs? 
No yoicc was ever heard from tho 
pulpit of Whitehall which could 
trouble the lover of such charmers 
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as Noll Gwynne or Mdlle. de Quero- 
naillc, Lady Casileniaine, Arabella 
CliurcbiJl, Lady Walters, and Lady 
Orkney.' F rom these examples Sir 
Francis Palgravo reasons that the 
aw'e inspired by Charlemagne, the 
resjject for his active piety and zeal, 
the ]jrestigc of his political gTapdeur, 
&c., subducA the clergy into a prac- 
tical connivance. There may un- 
doubtedly be somcthiifi? in this view, 
but our own opinion is, that the 
great body of the clergy were bilt a 
degree removed in moral tone and 
conduct from the emperor him- 
self. 0 

On the romanesque history of 
Charlemagne, Sir Frtmeis Palgrave 
touches at considerable lengtli, 
but he does not state that this 
emperor ought properly to be con- 
sidered as the source and foimt 
of all the romances of chivalry. If 
we are to believe the Count de 
Caylus, King* Arthur himself and 
the Chevaliers of the round table 
are but an imitation of Charlemagne 
and his twelve jieera. * 

Though 8ir Francis Palgravo 
draws a (jomparisoii between the 
empires of Charlemagne and Na- 
poleon, which w'e sliall extract for 
the benelit of the reader, yet he 
does not seem to have been struede 
with the frequent resemblance in 
their tactics. When Charlemagne 
left behind him so large a city as 
Treviso, fortified and garrisoned, 
while he struck a decisive blow at 
the cliief of his adversaries, he 
adopted a system of wdiat we shoidd 
now call Napoleonic taidics. When 
he had disconcerted the plans of 
Jtodgand, Charlemagne turned from 
Friuli, and with Napoleonic celerity 
marched upon Treviso, where Sta- 
bilinus, the uncle of the fallen duke, 
had shut himself up, resolved to hold 
out to the last. 

We have spoken of the irregularh 
ties of tlic female porfion of Charle- 
magne’s family. In 813 he ^st liis 
eldest daughter Itotruda,but though 
she hac^jaused him frequent pain 
and contmual anxiety, he felt h'S 
bereavement with all the TM)ignancy 
of a fathfcf*ff»grief, and forgot her 
weakness in her death. So tliat 
neither prosperous fortune nor re- 
verses, neither strife, J^bour, vic- 
tory, had been able to extinguish in 
the breast of the emperor those 


warm affections which ho had re- 
ceived from nature. 

Here is the manner in w hich Sir 
Fisincis Pflgrave contrasts and com- 
.pares the two em]^cit>rs : — 

, Napoleon sought the creation of an 
anti-christian imperial pontificate — ^the 
caliphd/te of positive civilization ; his 
as'piration was the • establishmeitt of 
absolute dominion, corporeal and intel- 
lectual ; the mastery tfver body and soul ; 
faitlis respected only as an influent!^ 
and venerable delusion ; the aiding 
powers of religion accepted until she 
should be chilled out, and the unfed 
flame expire, and positive pliilosophy 
complete her task of emancipating the 
matured intellect fmm the rem.aining 
swathing bands whicli had been needful 
during the infancy of human society. 
And the theories of Charlemagne and 
Napoleon, though irrcconcileably anta- 
gonistic, in their conception, would, 
were either fully developetl, become 
identical in their result, notwithstanding 
their contrarieties. They start in oppo- 
site directions, but, circling round their 
courses, would — were it pennitted that 
they should persevere continuously and 
consistently — ^meet at the same point of 
convergence, and attain the same end. 

Morever, the territorial empires of 
Napoleon and of Charlemagne had their 
organically fatal characteristic in com- 
mon. Each founder attempted to 
accomplish political iij^possibllities — ^to 
conjoin communities unsusceptible of 
amalgamation; to harmonize the dK- 
cordaut elements which could only be 
kept together by external force, whilst 
their internal forces sprung them asunder 
— a unity without internal union. But 
even as the wonderful agencies revetiled 
to modern chemistry effect, in a shor^t 
hour, the progresses whicih natiirfl silently 
elaborates during a long growth of time, 
so in like manner did the energies of 
civilization effect in three years that 
dissolution for which, in the finnlogoiis 
precedent, seven generations were re- 
quired. 

We do not find that Sir Francis 
Pldgravc alludes, in the volume 
before us, to those frequent attacks 
of gout with w'hicb the monarch w^as 
troubled, nor that he makes any 
mention of that lameness w hich the 
dislase had left. It was probably 
the gout (hat induced tJie emperor 
to make such frequent use of the 
, waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, and to 
construct there batl^, which, by 
their splendour and size, exhibited 
the progi’ess of growing luxury. In 
the use of the baths Charlemagne 
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exlubited no exclusive selfishness. 
Eginhard tells us, that not only his 
sons, hut the great men of his court, 
his friends, and the soldiers of his 
guard, ^ were ii#ntcd to partake of. 
Sie enjoyment which the monarch 
had provided for himself ; so that ' 
sometimes as many as a hundred 
ersohs were known to be ip the 
aths together. 

The Bain def I’Empereur, now 
shfwn at Colo^c, situated in»thc 
street called Buchel, arises from a 
source containing a greater quantity 
of Bulphiu* than any other known in 
Europe. The position of the tomb 
in wliich once reposed the remains 
of Charlemagne, is indicated by a 
slab, inscribed with the words, 
*Carolo Magno.’ But the vault 
below is empty, having been opened 
by the Emperor Otho in 997. The 
body of the emperor was found 
seated on liis throne as one alivc^ 
clothed in imperial robes, bearing 
in his hand the sceptre, and on liis 
knees a copy of the Gospels. On 
his withered and shrunken brow the 
crown was placed, the sword Joy euse 
was by his side, and the pouch of 
the piJgrii.i, which he had carried 
when hving. AU these relics, used 
in the coronation of succeeding 
emperors of Germany, are now 
d(mosited at Vienna. In the trea- 
fiJry of the church is shown the skull 
of Charlemagne, inclosed in a silver 
case, and his arm-bone, both taken, 
it is said, irom his grave. It has, 
however, within the last fifteen 
years, been discovered that the bone 
IS not of the a^, but of the leg. 

Wc'have said that the character 
of Charlemagne can only be fairly 
judgedand appreciated by comparing 
it with the barbarism of the times 
in whicli ho lived. But in any age 
the rapidity with which his expe- 
ditions were exeemted was only less 
wonderful than the precision and 
the persovoripg energy and deter- 
mination w'ith w^hich each plan w^as 
perfected to its fullest consunimatior . 
The predecessors of Charlema^e 
had contented themselves ^ith lad- 
ing an arpiy against the point they 
intended to assail. But Charlemagqc 
was the first among modern monai’chs 
to introduce into the art of war the 
great improvement of pomng large 


bodies of men- by different routes 
into a hostile country — of converdng 
them on a given point — of teaching 
them to co-operate, though sepp,rate, 
and so to concentrate and combine 
their efforts, that their movements 
must be nearly irresistible. On this 
feature ih tlie character of the man 
and the conqueror Sir Francis J?al- 
gitivo seems not to have laid suffi- 
cient 'stress. * 

It should also bo considered, in 
making a final aw'ard and estimate 
of the merits of Charlemagne, that 
nothing had been done by those who 
went bc|pre him. Neither the seed 
nor the germ of civilization had 
been in the least degree sown, lie 
was surrounded by barbarian ene- 
mies, and he took possession of a 
kingdom profoundly ignorant, torn 
by factions, disorganized, and coii- 
’v ulsed. 

Hls conquests, his long and per- 
severing wars, have iJeen most ad- 
vantageous to Europe. It was he 
who rescued G'cmiany from bar- 
barism. Ow’ihg to his legislation 
and his good broadsword, the lands 
that lie betw een the El line and tho 
Elbe, betw^een the Danube and the 
Ocean, received a civilizing light, 
w^hich continues increasing to the 
present day. Tho ambition of 
Charlemagne was of tho noblest 
kind: he was generous, magnanimous, 
humane, brave, liberal, and j’ust; 
but, at the same time, simple, pru- 
dent, and frugal. Ilis indi'fatigcablc 
energy and zeal in conducting civil 
and state affairs w ere most remark- 
able. Thus, while in public he pos- 
sessed much of what is good and 
great, in private life he possessed 
all that was amiable. lie was 
affectionate, gentle, and kind, en- 
dearing and attaching himself to 
those around him. Eginhard, who 
knew liim well, and w'lio had seen 
him lay aside the sternness of com- 
mand and tfie pomp of empire, 
thus Breaks of him : — Ceterum per 
omne into) suae tempua ita cum 
summo omnium amoi'e atq,Hc favorc 
ct domi et foris conversatus est, ut 
nunquam ei vel minima iivjustaj 
crudelitates nota a quSijriam fuisset 
objecta.* 

In tho preliminary chapters .of 
Sir Franeis^^Palgraw’s work, trc’at- 


■ Eginhard. Vit. Car. Mag. 
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ing of the scope and object of his 
history, there are* many valuable 
observations wliich one finds in no 
other book of history-, medissval or 
modern. It is undoubtedly tnie, as* 
our author remarks, that mediajval ' 
writers offer peculiar difficulties.-# 
Our I^cw Ycar’s-day was only New 
Year’s-day to a small fractidh of the 
European community. Mid-winter, 
or Christmas-day, ^w^as a pcmular 
era for the commencement of the 
New Year. A perolexing Paschal 
computation prevailed in France, 
according to which tlie New Year 
began on Easter Monday. Tlie 
Feast of the Annunciation, or Lad^y- 
day, w^as a favourite New Year^- 
day, continued in England until the 
introduction of tlie new' stylo. To 
increase the confusion, some chro- 
niclers employing tlie Dominical 
year, advance upon their contem- 
poraries by an entire year, while 
others arc 2b year beliind. There 
arc also uncertainties arising from 
the process of computation, which 
the diligopt inquirer wi history w^ould 
do w ell to study in these pages. 
There are also directions and re- 
marks on the mode of deploying 
jiud (ionsulting these mediajval chro- 
nicilers, which maybe profitably pon- 
dered on. Burke, Gibbon, Hume, 
Voltaire, Volney, Montesquieu are 
sceptical in tlie extreme. We think 
Sir Fi*ancis Palgrave runs into the 
opposite error in one of his gene- 
ral canons. ‘We sliould approach 
all inquiry,* says he, ‘ with an 
obedient mind, more inclined to 
accept than to reject — to give faith, 
tJian to disbelieve.’ Now% for obe- 
dient, read independent, unpreju- 
diced, and unbiassed mind, and 
there is no great objection to the 
opinion. By using the word, obedient 
mind, one may understand a servile 
submission or a complaisant and 
courteous surrender of the right of 
]>rivate judgment. •The following 
observations on mediajval chroniclers 
w^o think fair and correct 

The ^rliaeval chroniclers generally, 
but inor?’ especially those of the Mero- 
vingian and Oarlovingian jperiod, arc 
aiitliorltip-.«g|jf high order : men well 
iti formed, men known to the world, and 
knowing the wA)rld well : not a few * 
amongst them are professed Instorians, 
entering upon their wofcJv with a full 
sense of its importance and of their own 


responsibility : others, biographers, or 
autobiographers, who, commencing as 
historian^ or annalists, warm themselves, 
as they proceed, into memorialists of 
their owR lives and ^ times — statesmen- 
. courtiers, ministers,** prelates,, soldiers, 
members of royjil families — (iregoiy of 
Tours, Eginliard, Nithard, Prudeiftius, 
Hincmar, llodolph of Fulda, Kegino of 
Pruhm, Frodoard, conspicuous in their 
age-^ue allowance being m.ade for 
circumstances — as Olarendon, or Sully, 
Bij^op Burnet, Blaise de Montlu(^ or 
Pnnee Eugene. Yet, in producifena 
emanating from actors or participators 
in political events, the standard of 
veracity is lowered by an inevitable 
alloy. Ihe more momentous the question^ 
the greater the difficulty of meeting 
with an unbiassed and competent relator. 
He who best knows the truth is fre- 
quently the person most tempted to 
conceal or distort his knowledge. Can 
the soundest principles resdst the ma- 
lignant influence of names inseparably 
associated w-ith hatred and contempt 
• — ‘Puritan’, or ‘Papist’ — or any other 
authorized version of llaea in vernacular 
language ? 

Add to those textual and moral 
obstacles the incurable debility of all 
human observation or experience. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was as right in esti- 
mating the impossibility of ascertaining 
perfect tnith, as he was wrong in the 
conclusion he drew from his conviction. 
It is by our intention, and not by the 
result of our labours,*hat wo arc to bo 
judged. • 

We have already stated our own 
opinion in general terms as to the 
advisability of interweaving together 
as much as possible French and 
Englisli Ilistorj'. The reasons which 
have suggested thcinsclve!^ to tko 
mind of the author Tor that, course 
arc thus forcibly given : — 

Whilst I have contracted my narrative 
concerning the Northmen, 1 have ex- 
panded upon the transactions illus- 
trating the decline of the Oarlovingian 
empire, and the development of the 
Capetian monarchy. 

• Throughout this History, I have always 
looked forward, endeavouring steadily 
to consider the Wilations between the 
doctrines and events of the period upon 
which 1 am employed, and the doctrines 
aAi events of subse(|uent periods ; and 
this not •merely for the purposes of 
English History, but also for the purposes 
Ibf French History — studies equally neces- 
sary to Englishmen and Frenchmen, — 
each, indeed, to each, either to either ; 
both nations coun torch anged; to us and 
to them a common ground. This ob- 
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servation appliesi very forcibly to the 
history of the Provinces, or, as the 
French also call them, the Grcffnds Fiefs, 
which, during the whole Anglo-Norman 
periwl, intimately connected ^England 
and Franpe. •• 

Britaimy and Maine the dependencies 
of Normandy, the regal duchy of 
Annorica, tlie energetic Pagus Comio- 
maimorum, dear to the Conqueror as 
his own paternal inheritance, the tnag- 
nificent Marquisate* of Flanders, the 
counties of Boulogne and Ponthieu, and 
the^thcr Belgic or semi-Belgic fiefs and 
dominions from the Bresle, the boundary 
of Normandy, to the Scheldt, Blois and 
Chartres- Anjou, whose dynasty renewed 
the splendour of the Conqueror’s 
empire, Poitou and opulent Aquitaine 
obeying the Planta^enct sceptre, and 
extending the Anglo-Norman empire 
even unto the Pyrenees. 

All the fore-mentioned territories 
contributed ancestors to our aristocracy, 
clergy to our church, rule and discipline 
to our monasteries, instructors to our 
architects, teachers to our schools. No t 
history of Anglo-Norman iSngland can 
approacli to completeness, should we 
exclude ourselves from these sources of 
historic richness and variety. I have, 
therefore, interwoven as much of the 
anecdote connected with the French 
provinces as will be sufficient to embody 
the ideas of the reader concerning 
personages whose names otherwise pass 
away, without making sufficient im-* 
pression upon thd^ind. 

Flic questions of provinces and 

f rauds fiefi to which Sir Francis 
'algrave in these remarks makes 
a pjisaing allusion, are questions 
opening large and most jimplo 
historico-legd inquiries, infinitely 
nfore ahstnisc fian pleasant to the 
reader.* The different denominations 
of fiefs (Existing in the French law 
before tlie abolition of the feudal 
system, dre not to be explained 
even in a couple of pages of our 
double columns and small print. 

There were fefs d'honneur, fiefs 
liaes, fiefs des retraites, Jlefs^ 
aamitie, jiefs a vie, fiefs tevriens, 
fiefs de r&venus, Jiefs d'office, et 
fiefs simple, ' Tliese were regu- 
lated by a number of ordonnances, 
with the learning of which fAV 
bbwsk-letter French lawyefs are at 
all acquainted. For us to pursue 
the subject here would be supremely 
ridiciilous. All that is necessary 
for the general reader on the subject 
may be Teamed from Dalrymple, 
SiLuiyan’s Lectures on Feudal Law, 


St.Palayo’s Dissertations on Ancient 
Ckivalty, and the chapter in M. 
Guizot’s Essays on tlm History of 
France, under the title Da Caractere 
•Politique du Uegime Feodal. M. 
■’ Guizot’s edition of’ Mably, Ohserva- 
• lions sar Vllistovre de France, may 
be also profitably road. As wo are 
on the dlilJject of the feudal law, this 
is -probably the place to*remark on 
the o^sjorvationdof Sismondi, that tho 
feudal system was introduced by 
BoUo. Sir Francis PaJgrave inti- 
mates grave doubts as to this vieu% 
and from his familiarity with ancient 
records, deeds, muniments, grants, 
and charters, liis opinion is entitled 
to great weight : — 

Hollo is said to have introduced an 
harmonious and perfect system of 
feudality, methodizing the laws and 
usages of tenure as they prevailed else- 
where, and profiting by all the improve- 
ments which experience had suggested. 
Ilis legislative talent (it is thus suj>poHed) 
gave one origin to all rigliis of property, 
imparting to feudality a regularity 
hitherto unknown, *aTiJ this province, 
the most modcfti. in Gaul, ‘became a 
model for all others. 

Such are the observations entitled to 
respect pri .account of the authority 
whence they ])rocccd ; and tho theory 
thus enounced is incor]:)orated. so to 
speak, in the textus receptus of Norman 
history ; but however recommended by 
simplicity, and confonuablc to our 
geiieml prepossessions, the support of 
any evidence whatever is absolutely 
wanting. Not a single Norman deed or 
muniment, grant or charter, signed or 
unsigned, sealed or unstialed, can bo 
found until the reign oF Kich.ard Sans- 
peur, and then very rarely, a dearth 
contrasting singularly with the diplo- 
matic opulence of Anglo-Saxon England. 

We confess we think there appears 
justice and probability in these 
remarks. Though Hollo vas a 
crafty and subdolous pirate far sur- 
passing in astuteness any of lus 
Fellows, though lie obtained in 912 
the absolute efission of the county 
he occupied, and married Giscla, 
the dan^iter of Charles tlic Simple, 
on the condition of embracmg 
Christianity, and ultimately^secured 
the support of the clergy, yet wo 
nowhere niid any evid^i:^"'*. of that 
^harmonious or perfect system of 
feudality,— or that he methodized 
these laws and usages of tenure, the 
product of a^ter age. 

It may not be unimportant to re- 
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mark, that the jjrcat grandson of this 
Iloilo was William the Conqueror, 
with wliose exploits every school-boy 
is acquainted. 

In liis remarks on .Hollo, Sir 
Francis Palgrave -draws little from* 
Jlanish and Scandinavian sources, 
aiTd tliis is^ll the better, for, in the 
Sagas of Snorre, in Scliening, Dip- 
ping, and Siihni, thcnc is muclt^f tlie 
improbable, if not of the fabulous. 

WJieaton, however, witli Ameri- 
can sense and shrewdness, remarks, 
there must liave been something 
truly great and magnanimous in the 
soul of this ferocious sea rover, which 
elevated his views above those enter- 
tained by other *ad venturers of tlie 
same age and nation, and made him 
aspire to become the founder and 
legislator of a new state. 

On the general liistory of the 
Northmen Sir Francis Palgrave is 
not so full as we could wisli, but he 
gives a summary of their ravjigca 
betwccTi 8G2 and ^82 with a j)erfect 
exactness. We quc4;e the iwissage 
as one likely to dwell in the memory 
of the historical student; remarking, 
that we sliall doubtless have, a fuller 
account of the colonies of Nortlmicn* 
in the second and third volumes 
promised by our author : — 

The j*avages of the Northmen had 
indeed been desperate. IVcves burnt, 
Cologne burnt, Maesdriebt burnt, Tol- 
biac burnt, Liege burnt, Longres burnt, 
Cambray burnt, Coblcntz burnt, Bonn 
burnt, Juliers burnt, Cornelian Munster 
burnt, Jlifalavedi burnt, Aix la Chapellc 
burnt. Metz was defended by hef 
Koman fortifications and the valour of 
Bishop VVala ; hut Wala was afterwards 
killed in a chance skirmish, having 
fought bravely. The Netherlandish 
country suffered dreadfully. Aldeiiburgh, 
Urtdenburgh, Fumes, Alost, Oudeuarde, 
Comines, Bailleul, Harlbech, Torholt, 
Antwerp, Poperingues, Cassel, Nuys, 
and very many other opulent towns 
whose names are firsfp commemorated 
by their calamities, were ravished and 
destroyed, l^ius did the Dane^ pollute, 
pillage, and ruin the great Homan cities 
of the ndMh — the strongest, the richest, 
the most honoured by tradition and 
I)iety — sch ools of le<arning, ftionuments 
of art, scatsISffuxuiy, imperial grandeur, 
some dating from the earliest periods, i 
but many more which had arisen silently 
under the genial protection of the mo- 
nastic communities, and whose healthy 
.and prosperous existence we ascertain 
from their misfortunes. . 

VOL. XLIV. NO. CCLIX. 


Thcrc^ aro many very curious dis- 
quisitions on languages in tliis 
volume# A learned Frencli author. 
Paid Pezron, boriji at Hennebon, iu 
iBrittauy, lias witten a remarkable 
and learned work to prove the -true 
origin of the Celts from Gomer. Ho 
attempts to demonstrate that some 
of the Gomcrians were called Saca ; 
that they jiassed into Cappadocia 
ai^ into Phrygia; that they assugjiod 
the name of Titans ; lliat there was 
a conformity between Spartans and 
Titans; and that the Cimbrians 
were taken bv the ancients to bo 
Celts or Gauls. M. Pezron gives 
in liis book a table of the Greek, 
taken from the Gaulish language; 
and also a table of the Latin 
words, taken from the Celtic or 
Gaulish ; and of the Teutonic or 
German words, taken from the same 
source. Though Sir Francis Pal- 
*grave docs-not descend so minutely 
to particulars, yet his general rc- 
maA;s are very strikmg. 

Thus, for iustaiice, lie s]Deaks of 
the remains of Danish language in 
Norman topography: — 

But language adheres to the soil when 
the lips winch spake are resolved in the 
dust. Mountains repeat, and rivers 
murmur, the voices »4[)f nations dena- 
tionalized or extirpated in their own 
land. Norman topography, local or 
provincial, therefore becomes our only 
resource : the map discloses the tokens, 
if tokens they be, of Scandinavianisui, 
wholly absent from the glossary. The 
Ilolegate, or Houlgat, at Hermoustier, 
and Granville and Oomielles, ^nd most 
particularly at Caen, wliere the. road so 
called passed between the excavated 
rock ; — the Demethal and the Depedal, 
may respectively be construtjd into tho 
llochlegasse, the llollowgate, the Dern- 
dale and the Deepdale, without any 
difficulty. Places in whose denomiiia* 
tion the syllable del, dale, or thal is 
fpiind to enter, abound in Normandy. 
There are fifty or more d^lls, dais, or 
tals, in the Bessin.^ 

The word so familiar sis an affix, the 
^ell-known Danish 'Bye’ — a dwelling, 
an> abiding place — a word which, in 
other nonSiem fonus, or in Norsk, is 
spelt boe, bojgd, or bygd — occurs, 
though variously disguised, in a large 
proportion of Norman names: Elboeu^ 
and Belboeuf, and Marboeuf, and Bour- 
guebuf, and Oarquebuf, and Tournebue, 
are examples. 

Names denoting the running water-— 
the beck, bek, or bach — are scattered in 
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otl number all over Norman4y : Beau- 
Cj and Briquebcc, and Caldebec, and 
FouUiec^ and Houlbec — tlici pleasant 
brook, or the birch;fringed brook, or the 
cool rivulet, or the mud-fitained riyule^ * 
or tlie stre.nnlet in the hollow channel. 
Fiaigard, and Auppegard, and Epegard 
— the^fishyanl, and the Applegarth, or 
Appleyard, hardly need a tranalatioii. 
Toft, .somewhat varied into tot, i.s toler- 
ably common : the kingdom of Yvetot — 
Yvp’s toft — is an illustrious cxaniple ; 
and boBC, or busk — the bush, or the 
wood, abounds. 

All this is striking, and, what is 
better, is true. 

Any one wlio has paid even a 
Biiperfieial attention to philological 
or archa*ol<)gical discussion has heard 
and read of the lanyue d'oe and the 
^ngue d'oiL The etymology of the 
fonner has given rise to various 
opinions. Nicot, in his Trisor do 
la Languo Fran^aise, says that the 
langue d’oc is derivecl fram the 
Gothic ; wliilc others hold that it 
takes its oiigin from Languedoc, in 
wliieli it was spoken. Be this as it 
may, at Marseilles and the rest of 
Provence, the language attested, not 
merely the Greek origin of the in- 
liabitants, but the jirolongcd occu- 
pation of the Bomans. This dialect 
was the Ro^n^ne-Provencalc, cha- 
racterized by the frequent and 
mbnotonous return of the .same 
sounds, and which received the 
designation of the ‘langue d'oe.’ 
From this sprung an original litera- 
ture, whose poets served as models 
to Spjiin, France, and Italy. The 
Iangue«d’oc w;ja, in a word, the lan- 
guage' of the southern people of 
France, whose patois is even at 
this day so sonorous and ex- 
pressive. 

The langue d'oil, on the contrary, 
was the name given to the Walloon, 
a dialect fonned in the provinces 
situated towai*ds the nortliof France, 
where the Latin was spoken later. 

a hardness not found in t?e sout^. 
But the langue doit W'as purified in 
rocess of time, and became *tlie 
asis of, modem Frenclf At the 
commencement of the Crusades, the 
difference between the langue doc^ 
and the langue d'oil was not so 
marked as it subsequently became. 
The langue d'oil was spoken in 
Picardy, in Normandy, in Lower 


Britanny, and in all the northern 
countries of Franco bordering on 
Germany^ 

Thus 8ir Francis Pal grave dis- 
courses of the langue d'oil : — 

It was in Normftntly that the langue 
d'oil agqWircfl its greatest polish and 
regularity. Ilie c.irliest ^specimenS of 
tlie French language, in the proper 
senser^f the term, are now surrendered 
by the French philologists to the Nor- 
mans. The phenomenon of the organs 
of speech yielding to social or morartn- 
fluences, and losing the power of repeat- 
ing certain sounds, was proniineiitly ob- 
Bcrvablo amongst the Nonnans. No 
modem French gazette writer could dis- 
figure English names more whimsiailly 
tlian the Domesday commissioners. I’o 
the last, the Normans never could learn 
to say ‘ Lincoln’ — they never could get 
nearer than ‘Nincol,’ or ‘ Nicol.* 

The Norm.ans di.sniis.sod till , ])iac- 
tical recollection in their families of 
their origin:d Scandinsvhin ancestry. 
Not one of their nobles ever tlipiight of 
deducing his lineage from the Hersers, 
or Jarls, or Vikings, who occupy so con- 
spicuous a place in Norwegian histoiy, 
not even through the medium of any 
traditional fable. 

Tlictc is no people, the roots of 
whose language resemble our own 
more than the J^Visoiis. Thus our 
author speaks of their love of liberty : 

ITierefore it was the duty of each 
Frison to raise aud strengthen the 
doughty dyke, which, in the words of 
their ancient doom-book, ' encircles the 
land like a golden ring ; and the Frison 
was to defend his dear Fatherland 
against the sea, with the spade, and 
with the fork, and with the liod ; and 
against tho Southern Saxon and the 
Northman, against the tall liehnet and 
the red shield, and the unrighteous 
might, with the point of the lance, and 
the edge of the sw'ord, and the browm 
coat-of-mail ; and thus shall we Frisons 
defend our land within and without, if 
they will help us, God and Saint Peter !’ 

Let US notjlmwever, forget that the 
germs of liberty always existed in 
Fast t'riedland, and that in the 
seven Cantons called maritime (the 
Siehen Seatande) there Tffis a just 
and eqiiql law' for all. 

In tracing the hisiory of tho 
Lotharingian line, and more espe- 
cially the history of Louis le Ger- 
mamquc, the third son of Louis le 
Debonnairef Sir Francis Palgrave 
is very successful. There is apparent 
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in cvTiy liae a thorongli knowledge 
of the subject, though the style is 
occasionally sonicwLat too familiar, 
and couvcrsatioual. The meatiinjj, • 
hou ever, is always (dearly, and often ^ 
f^raphically and pi'cturesciucly con- 
The TVTitcr, thougl» some- 
times fanciful and peculiar in the 
dress with uliicli Tie clothe his 
tiiought, yet is, in liferary coSume, 
almost always effective and striking, 
tlmugh neither the out, the texture, 
nor the fabric of the garb are 
iiniforinly of the fashion we look 
for in history. We are pleased to 
see ill tills A’’olume more attention 
paid to the 8clavoni(; tribes than in 
any former history. The Sclavo- 
nians arc probably destined yet to 
play a considerable part in the world’s 
history, for they combine, as Sir 
Francis sjiys, mental aptness Mith 
European firmness. 

The Sclavoiiiaiis are one of the 
few people in bjiirope avJio have 
pres(‘rved their primitive type. 
Whei her * w(^ look *on them as 
Wends, as Croatian s, as Servians, as 
Bulgarians, as Dalmatians, as Sorbi, 
as Poles, or as llussians; A-tln^ther 
wc regard them as inliabiting Kiofl', 
Xovogorod, PleskofF; as settled at 
Aleisscn, at Lusatia, or in the mark 
of Brandenburg, they arc ever a 
perss'veriiig, laborious, and remark- 
able peojde, distinguished by most 
mlaptative, flexible, and imitative 
poAvers. 

All the Scdavoiiic histories teem 
with the oppressions of the Sclavonic 
rac(* by the GennanwS; but as 
English works in reference to the 
Slavons have been drawn from 
(Terman sources, these utterances of 
a primitive people liaA^e not been 
ji card. The author before us appears 
non to plead in favour of the 
o])presscd. Thus ho discourses; — 

No subjects were so •troublesome to 
the Carluvingians as the SclaA’^onians, 
JUKlwith sorrowful reason on bo^h sides, 
sa vage revenge being kindled by savage 
opprcRsiohjfcand the oppressors revenging 
die revenge. The Teutonic nati ons 
treated the Sclavoiiians as •Ave view 
' natives,’ or ''*9borigines,* a. genus some- 
what inferior to man, and not so 
valuable as the beast — to be left alive 
only when they could i^t be exter- 
minated — to be cleared off-— to be eiricted 
or improved from the face of the earth \ 


creatnres*not haAring any right to be fed 
at the great table of Him, by whom 
the fulne^ is bestowed ; in short, a race 
'doomed,* according -to the stereotyped 
phrase, ' to bo extinguished by the pro- 
gress of civilization.* 

The history of the transactions be- 
tween the Sclavonians and their cognate 
races* and the Germans, is a hideoua 
page in the dark book of human cala- 
mi^.# Join not hi abetting prosperous* 
crime by the most pernicious of deCop- 
tions — the sophistry which encourages 
wickedness by the cant vocabulary of 
praise, the pretence of faith, or the 
promise of renown — the spirit which 
adopts for heroes Cromwell in Ireland, 
or Coeiir de Lion in Palestine. When 
the Grand j\Iaster of tlie Livonian 
Knights received investiture, the pre- 
late of the order pronounced the fol- 
lowing words: — ‘Das Bchwerdt eiiiiifiing 
durch meine Ilaml — Zuin Bohutze Gottea 
und Marieii land.* The slaughter of tlie 
fjithuanians is scarcely .so foaiful as the 
moral delusion which fell upon priestly 
soldier, or soldier-priest, by w^hom the 
benediction was bestowed or received. 

At the commencement of the CarlcK 
vingian era, the Elbe separated the 
great Teutonic and Slave- Wendish 
families. The Sclavonians combined 
Oriental aptness with European firm- 
ness ; a patriarchal nation, simple and 
primitive, clinging together by those 
strong ties of affection which peculiarly 
belong to that state of society. •A 
strange tradition floated amongst them, 
telling how Alexander the Great, out of 
love for Roxjilana, ha<l granted Iuh 
empire to them by charter. Subdued 
by the Carlovingians, reduced to galling 
bondage in some parts of the German 
North, and rendered trij^utary ih others, 
their spirit was unbroken, and,' when- 
ever opportunity served, they rose 
against their tyrants. They fought for 
all that can be dear to mankind — land 
and liberty, language and nationality. 

Both parties were wild, both feroclou.s, 
both treacherous, both merciless, but 
the Gennans the most condemnable, for 
they made the higher profession. The 
violence used towards •these unhappy 
people is not so odious as the insolent 
a^ogance by which the Teutons as- 
serted their ascendancy, scarcely eflaced 
in Air own times. In the last century, 
no workman of Sclavo- Wendish blood 
could be admitted into the leod^^ 
guilds; Vetter Michel, the unwashed 
• cobbler, would not bear the smell of a 
Wende. Even more significant is &k& 
fact that the term Sclave, according to 
its own meaning, gloiy, should have 
been converted by the Germanic nations 
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into degrading sense vhicli the 
word nW conveys^ the perversion testi- 
^ng the burning brand oftcontempt 
stamped^ bv the i, Germans upon the 
nation to whom the name belonged. ^ . 

In relating these deeds, the Germans 
are tranquilly complapent. Literature 
perpejmtoB all national injustic^. 
Clio cannot tell truth ; she cannot help 
being a false thing — it is her nature — 
it is the inherent deceit of histqpr — the 
subtle deceit, the irremediable deceit, to 
be essentially subjective; and, there- 
fore, inevitably selfish. For want of an 
history written by an Helot, how little 


do we know of Sparta, But this by the 
way. 

. We might make many more ex- 
traets fdl of pith, originality, 
and meaning, but hero we must 
pause. We haVe given samples 
sufficienl? to prove that Sir FraiiciS 
is. a conscientious and learned 
labourer, with a love, an adinira- 
tion, and entfiusiasm for the times 
he wTites about, equally remark- 
able and commendable. We l(^k 
for the forthcoming volumes with 
increasing interest. 


A JUNGLE EECOLLECTION. 


By Captain 

^HE hot season of 1849 was pecuj 
A harly oppressive, and the irk- 
some garrison duty at Cherootabad, 
in the south of India, had for many 
months been unusually severe. The 
colonel ofmy regiment, the brigadier, 
and the general, having successively 
acceded to my application for three 
weeks* leave, and that w'clcome fact 
having been duly notified in orders, 
it was not lonp before I found my- 
self on the Coimbatore road, snugly 
pdeked guns, and all in a country 
DuUock-eart, lying at full length on 
a mattress, with a tliick layer of 
straw spread under it. 

All my preparations had been 
made beioreliand; relays of bullocks 
were posted for me at convenient 
intervals, and 1 arrived at Goodaloor, 
a distance of a hundred and ten 
miles, in rather more than forty- 
eight hours. 

Goodaloor is a quiet little village, 
about clcvcnmilcs from Coimbatore ; 
— but don’t suppose I was going to 
spend myprecious throe w eeks there. 

After bneqkfasting at the travel- 
ler’s bungalow^ w'e started off again. 
The biuigalow is on the right hard 
side of the road; and wlicn we had 
proceeded about two hummed yards, 
the buHpck-cart turned into the 
fields to the left, and got along hqw' 
it could across coiintiy , towards some t 
low rocky hills, which ran parallel, 
and at. about three miles Stance 
from the Coimbatore road. 

After about two miles of this work, 


Haedbargain. 

sometimes over fallow ground, some- 
times through fieldsf of growling 
grain, (taking awful bbertu^s with 
the loose Ji edges* of cut brambles, 
W'hieJi, bow cvtjr, w o had* the con- 
science to build up again as w'o j)assed 
tliem,) sometimes over broken stony 
ground, and once or twice lumber- 
ing heavily tl trough a rocky water- 
course, we at last found ourselves on 
the grassy margin of a pretty little 
stream. Fifty yards beyond it, 
under the shade of a fine mango-tree, 
my little tent was already pit(;licd ; 
ill live minutes I lay stretched on 
my bed, listening with ravished cars 
to the glorious accounts of my old 
Shikaree, who had just come in, 
hot and tired, from the jungle. lie 
had much to tell, — how since he had 
been out, three days, ho liad tracked 
the tiger everymorning up and dowm 
a certmn nullah ; how' the brindled 
monster bad been seen by dillercut 
slicpherds ; and wliat was still more 
satisfactory, how he had but j'^cster- 
day killed a cow near the spot where 
the hut had b&en built. It W'as now 
midday^; — how^ to spend the long 
hours till sunset P 

After making the tired man draw 
innumerable sketch-map'^ in the 
sand, with reiterated descriptions of 
the hut, &c., I allo\fyd the poor 
wretch to go to his dinner ; and in 
anticipation of a Aveary night’s watch, 
I squeezed ^y oyes together, and 
tried to sleep. 

The sun begins to acquire his 
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cveuing slant, and 1 joyfully leave 
my bed to prepare for my nocturnal 
expedition. The cook is boiling 
fowl and potatoes ; they are ready ; - 
and now no pours his clear strong 
cofiee into the threo soda-water bot- 
tles by his side ; everylhing^is ready; 
in the little Jbasket, not forgdlting a 
bottle of good beer. Now then com- 
mences the pleasing task of carafully 
loading our battery. 

jCome, big ‘ Sam Nock,* king of 
two-ouncers, what is to be the fate 
of these two gi'cat plumbs that you 
are now to swallow P Am I to cut 
them out of the tiger’s ribs to-mor- 
row ? — or are they idly to be fired 
a^vay into the trimk of a tree, or 
drawn again P 

All loaded, and pony saddled, lot 
ns start: the two wlnte (!OW's and 
their calves ; the mattress and blan- 
ket rolled up and carried on a Cooly’s 
head ; Shikaree, horsekeeper, and 
a village man w ith the three guns, 
while I myself bring up the rear. 
Over a few’ ploughsd fields, and 
past that large banian-tree, the 
jungle begins. 

What is this black thing? and 
what are those people doing? TJiat 
hideous black imago is tho jungle 
god, and to him the villagers look 
for protection for their flocks. 

IIow they stare at the man dressed 
in his mud-coloured clothes, w'ho 
has come so far, and sacrifices sleep 
and comfort, to sit and w^atch at 
night for the ftvil genius of their 

1 ’unglcs. Cliildrcn are held up to 
ook at him — at tJie English jungle- 
wallah, who^ drinks brandy as they 
drink milk, and w’ho is on liis way 
to the deepest fastnesses of the 
wooded waste, to watcli for tJie tiger 
alone — a man wJio laughs at gods 
and devils — a devil himself. The 
Shikaree, who had been earnestly 
engaged in conversation wdth the 
oldest looking man of the group, now 
ran up and informed me that tho 
Gooroo had given him to understand 
that th§^ Sahib w’ould certainly kill 
the tigerthis night, and that it was 
ejected that he would subscribo 
fifteen rupo^s to the goa, in the 
event of the prediction proving true. 
Come, we have no time for tfdking. 
Hurry ou, cow s and guns, hurry on ! 
through the silent jungtfe, along the 
narrow path. How’ much farther 


yet. Not more than a quarter of a 
mile ; we* are close to it. And now 
the people who know the where* 
abouts stop and lq9k smilingly on 
•one another, and tlien at ther Sahib, 
whose practised eye has but just dis- 
covered the well-built ambush. 

, In a small chimp of low jungle, on 
the sloping bank of a broad, sandy 
watercourse, the casual nasser-by 
wo^d*^ not have perceivea a snug 
and tolerably strong little hut, — tfio 
white ends of the small branches 
that were laid over it, and tho mix- 
ture of foliage alone revealing the 
fact to tho observant eye of a prac- 
tised woodman. No praise could 
be too strong to bestow on the faith- 
fid Shikaree ; had I chosen the spot 
myself, after a week’s survey of the 
country, it could not have been more 
liappily selected. The watercourse 
w’ound its way through the thickest 
and most tigerish section of the 
jungle, and had its origin at the 
\cry foot of the hills, where tigers 
w ere continually seen by the wood- 
cutters and shepherds. There was 
little or no water w ithin many miles, 
except the few gallons in a bason of 
rock, which I comd almost reach from 
my little bower ; and, to crowm all, 
there were the broad, deep of 
a tiger, up and down^tho nullah, in 
the dry sand, near the water’s edge, 
of aU age^ from the week, perhaps, 
up to the unmistakeable frew puggs 
ot last night. 

Let us get oflT the j^ny, and have 
a look at the hut. Pulling a few 
dry branches on one side, th^ small 
liurdle-door at the bdek is exposed 
to view, liardly big enough to admit 
a large dog; down on your knees 
and crawl m. Five feet long, four 
feet wide, and four feet high in the 
centre, is the extent of tne little 
palace ; a platform, a foot from the 
ground, occupies the whole extent to 
within a foot of the front end facing 
the bed of the watpreohrse. On this 
platform the mattress ‘is laid, and 
some big coats and the blankets 
make a very comfortable pillow, 
liemove tlLat little screen of leaves, 
and you look through a window, ten 
^iifchcs square, that commands a 
view’ fifty paces up and down the 
sandy mdlah. Sitting on tho end 
of the bed-place, just behind the 
window, with your feet on tho 
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froand, notihing can be more com- 
lortable ; and when tiredt you only 
htkve to draw up your and curl 
yourself on the^mattress to enjoy a 
abort nap, if your prudence cannpf 
conquer sleep. Into tbis but, which . 
I have endeavoured to describe, did 
I noji^' craw l ; the mattress was ar- 
ranged, the liandsome and carefully 
loaded battery was iicxt liandcd in, 
and each gun placed ready for 
action ; the cold iowl and bottle of 
Sass were in the meanwhile disposed 
of, and the soda-water bottles of 
cold coffee were stowed away in 
cunning corners. 

The sun is resting on the hill-tops, 
and win soon disappear behind 
them; the pea- fowl and jungle- 
cock are noisuy challenging amongst 
themselves, and the latest party of 
woodcutters have just passed by, 
showing, by their brisk pace and 
loud talking, that they consider It 
high time for prudent men to quit 
th^'ungle. 

To the deeply-rooted stmnp of a 
young tree on tlie opposite bank, 
one of the w hite cows has been made 
fast by a double cord passed twice 
round her horns. Nothing remains 
to be done ; the little door is fastened 
behind me, the prickly acacia 
boughs arc ;^lcd up against it on 
the outside, and my people are 
anxious to be off. The old ^ikaree 
makes liis appearance in me nullah, 
and wishing mo success through 
the window, asks if * all is right P’ 

* Everything; get home as fast as 
you : if you should hear three 
shots in Bucc^sion before dark, come 
back for me, — otherwise, bring the 
pony at six to-morrow morning, — 
and a cup of hot coffee, tell the cook/ 

They are gone ; 1 still hear them 
every now and then, as they shout 
to one another, and as the pony is 
serambling throughsomeloose stones 
in the bed of a ravine through which 
tbdbr road lie6. 

The poor ’COW, too, listens with 
dismay to the retreating footsteps 
of the party, and has already made 
some furious plunges to &ee herself 
and rejoin the rest of the kine, who 
have been driven off, nothing loth, ^ 
towasds home. Watch her: how 
intently she stares along the path 
by which the people have deserted 
Were it not for the occasional 
stamp of the fore leg, or the impa- 


tient side-toss of the head, to keep 
off tlie sw'arming flies, she miglit bo 
carved out of marble. And now'^ a 
• fearful and anxious gaze up tlie bod 
of the millali, and into the thi(*k 
fringe of Mimoso, one car pricked 
and the pther back alternately, shuw 
tiiat instinct has alrcacjy whisptfl'od 
the warning of impending danger. 
Anodier plunge to g(*t loose, and a 
searching gaze up the path : see her 
sides heave. Now conies what 
want — that dee]) low ! it cclioes 
again among tlie hills : anotlier, and 
another. Poor wretch! you are 
hastening your doom ; far or near 
the tiger hears you — imdei rock or 
thicket, w^here ho has lain since 
morning sheltered from the scorch- 
ing sun, his ears flutter as if they 
were tickled every time hclicars lliat 
music : his huge green (yes, hereto- 
fore half-closed, are now' w ide open, 
and, alas! poor cow^ gaze truly 
enough in thy direction ; but? he has 
not stirred yet, and nobody can say 
in w'hicli direction giant Aeath will 
yet stalk forth. 

Wluchcvcr of my readers who lias 
never had to wait in solitude, in a 
strange room of a strange house, lias 
not indulged in that idle speculative 
curiosity peculiar to such a situation, 
gazing on the pictures, and counting 
perhaps tables and chairs with an 
absurd earnestness of puipose, — will 
not understand liow’ I spent tlie first 
half-hour of my solitude?; how I 
idly counted the stjfk(?s that formed 
the framework of the hut, or watched 
with interest the artful tactics of 
another Shikaree, in tli^ shape of a 
slippery-looking gi*een lizard, ■who 
was cautiously ‘ stalking’ the insects 
among the rafters. 

The cow, tired with struggling and 
plunging, appears to have become 
tolerably resigned to her situation, 
and has lain down, her ears, how- 
ever, in continual motion, and the 
jaw sometimes suddenly arrested, 
while in the act of chewing the cud, 
to listen, as some slight noise iii the 
thicket attracts her attention. Gra- 
cious! what is that down the nullah 
totheleft? A peacock ofiedy. How my 
heart beat at first ! what a splendid 
train th^ feUow has. Here he comes, 
evidently for tlie water; and now 
his scragliof, — one, two, four, five, 
buff-breasted, moclest-looking little 
quajieresses. What a contrast to 
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Im splendid blue i^d gold ! All to 
the water — dive in your bills and 
toss back your heads with blinking 
eyes as you qualf the delicious fluid; 
little do you dream that there is a ’ 
gun within flve paces, although you- 
»are quite safe, ^ut stop [ here are 
alltics. Tj^e old boy is ha^py, and 
up goes his tail, to the admiration 
ol his hens, and tlie extreme won- 
derment of the cow, who with open 
qyes is staring with all her might at 
rlie glories of the expanded fan; and 
now slowly goes he round and round, 
like a solcnm Jaiik o’ the Green, his 
spindle shanks looking disreputably 
thin in the waning light. 

They quit the w ater side, and dis- 
appear ; and I can hear their heavy 
wings as they one after another 
mount a tall tree for the night. 

Tlic moon is up — all nature still ; 
the cow, again on her legs, is restless, 
and evidently friglitened. Oh ! 
reader, even if 'you liave the soul of 
a Shikaree, I despair of being able 
to convey in w ords a tithe of the 
flensations of that solitary vigil: a 
night like that is to be enjoyed but 
seldom — a rcd-lettcr day .in one’s 
existence. 

Where is the man who has never 
experienced the poetic influence of 
a moonlit scene ! Fancy, then, such 
a one as here described; a crescent 
of low hills — cjraggy, steep, and 
tliic'kly wooded — around you on 
three sides, and above them, again, 
at tw'enty miles distance, the clear 
bine outline of the Neilgheny Hills; 
in your front the silver-sand bed of 
the dry watercourse divides the 
thick and sombre jungle witli a 
stream of light, till you lose it in 
tlie deep shadows at the foot of the 
hills, — all quiet, all stUl, all bathed 
in the light of the moon, yourself 
the only man for miles to come; a 
Bolitaiy watcher, your only compa- 
nion the poor cow, who, full of fears 
and suspicions at every leaf-fail, 
reminds you that a terrible struggle 
is about to take place within a few 
feet of J^our bed, and that there will 
be noise and confusion,, when you 
must be caol and collected, x our 
little kennel would not be strong 
enough to resist a determinea 
charge, and you are alone, if three 
good guns are not tnife friends. 

Let me, good reader, give way to 
the pleasures of memory, — ^l^t mo 


fancy myself back again, seated in 
my dear little hut, Ml of hope and 
expectation, now drinking the ice- 
c*old coflee from pne of the soda- 
■ water bottles, re-corking* it, and 
placing it slowly and noiselessly in 
its corner. Hark to the single ring 
pf a silver bell, and its echo £imong 
the * hills ! — a spotted deer — ^why 
does she call? has she seen any- 
tl^g ? Again, and again, and 
answered from a longdistance! •’Tis 
very odd, that when one should bo 
most wakeful, there should be al- 
ways an iuchnation to sleep. A raw 
nip of aqua-vit®, and a httle of the 
same ruobed roimd the eyes, nos- 
trils, and behind the ears, make us 
wakeful again. 

Oh I that 1 could express sounds 
on paper as music is written in 
notes. No, reader, you must do as 
I have done — ^you must be placed 
*in a similar situation, to hear and 
enjoy the terrible roar of a hungry 
tiger — ^not from afar oft* and listened 
for, but close at hand and unex- 
pected. It was like an electric 
shock; — a moment ago, 1 was dozing 
off, and the cow, long since lain 
down, appeared asleep ; tliat one roar 
had not died away among the hills 
when she had scrambled on her legs, 
and stood with elevated head, stif- 
fened limbs, tail raised, and braa^ 
suspended staring full of terror in 
the direction of the sound. As for 
the biped, with less noise and even 
more alacrity, he had grasped his 
favourite ‘Sam Nock,’ whoso po- 
lished barrels just rested on the 
lower ledge of the Httle peep-hole ; 
perhaps his eyes were as round as 
saucers, and heart beating fast and 
strong. • 

Now for the struggle; — pray 
heaven that lam cool and calm, and 
do not fire in a hurry, for one shot 
will either lose or secure my well- 
earned prize. 

There he is ^gaih !* evidently in 
Jbhat rugged, stony watorcourso 
which runs parallel, and about two 
iHmdrcd yards behind the hut. But 
what is t^t P Yes, lightning : two 
flashes in quick succession, and a 
*cold stream of air is rustling through 
the half- withered leaves or my am- 
bush. Taking a look to the rear 
through an accidental* opening 
among the leaves, it was plain thak 
a storm, or, as it would be called at 
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An arch 

of black cloud was approaching from 
the westward, and me rain descend- 
ing, mye it thq appearance of & 
hugh blank comb, the teeth reachij^ 
to the earth, moon, half oD- 
scurcd, showed a white mist as far 
as the /ain had reached. Then waa 
heard in the puffs of air tho hissing 
of the distant out approaching down- 
pour: more liglitomg — then some 
large heavy drops plashed on the 
roof, and it was raming cats and dogs. 

How the scene was changed! 
Half-an-hour ago, solemn, and still, 
and wild, as nature rested, impo- 
luted, undefaced, unmarked by 
man — sleeping in tho light of the 
moon, all was tranquiUity ; the civil- 
ized man lost his idiosyncrasy in 
its contemplation — forgot nation, 
pursuits, creed, — he felt that he was 
^Nature’s child, and adored the God 
of Nature. ' 

But the beautiful was now ex- 
changed for the sublime, w hen tliat 
scene appeared lit up suddenly and 
awfully by lightning, which now' 
momentarily exchanged a sheet of 
intensely dazzling blue light, with a 
darkness horrible to endure — a light 
which show^ed the many streams of 
water, which now appeared like 
ribbons over tfio smooth slabs of 
rock that lay on the slope of the 
hiUs, and gave a microscopic accu- 
racy of outline to every object,— 
exchanged as suddenly for a dark- 
ness w'hich for the moment might be 
supposed tho darkness of extinc- 
tion — of flitter annihilation, — while 
the crash of thuhder overhead rolled 
over the echoes of the hills, ‘I am 
the Lord thy God.’ 

The hut; made in a hurry, was 
not thatched (as it might have been), 
and the half-dried foliage which 
covered it collected drops only to 
pour dowm continuous streams from 
the stem of every twig. 

So much for Sittiijg up for tigers ! 
will most of my readers cxdaim, 
and laugh at the monomaniac who 
would subject himself to suck 
misery ; but the thoroughbred 
Shikaree is game and stanch to 
the backbone, and will not be 
Btopped by a night’s wetting. For 
myself, I can only say in extenua- 
tion, that 1 w'as born on the 12th of 
August. 


A heavy and continuous down* 
pour soon showed its effects, and' 
although I had lots of big coats, and 
was not altogether unprepared for 
•‘such an emergency, an liour hadnot 
elapsed before I w^s obliged to cotj- 
fess myseff tolerably wot tlirough.# 
The mattress just colL cted tlTo 
water and made a good hip-bath, 
for there was mo otlicr sc: it. The* 
nullah, heretofore aslliavcib scribed, 
W'as now' a turbid stream of n dAval 
wdiioh falling over a slab of r.>ek into 
the small basin before mentioned, 
kept up an unceasing din Tired 
and disgusted, I rolled a doubled 
blanket, althougli saturatinl with 
water tight round me, and w'as soon 
warm and asleeji. About tw'O o’clock 
in the morning tlie clouds broke and 
the rain ceased; the boiling stream 
ran down to lialf its size, and a con- 
cert of thousands of frogs, bass, tenor, 
and treble, kept iq) a tuonotonons 
croaking cnougJi to wake the dead. 

The moon appcai\‘d again, and I 
attacked both cold coffee and brandy, 
and made myself as comfortable 
as possible under existing circum- 
stances— to wit, wringing the w'atcr 
out of my jacket and cap, and putting 
them on again w'anii and com- 
paratively dry. TJ ic cow eve n shook 
herself, and appeared glad of tlio 
change of W'cather, and 1 had no 
doubt that she w'Oidd go back with 
me to the tent in the inoniing, to 
gladden the eyes of her young calf 
and all good Hindoos. The nullah 
had run dry again, and even the 
infernal frogs, as if despairing of 
more rain, had ceased tJieir din: 
damp and sleepy, with arms folded 
and eyes sometimes open, but often 
shut, I kept an indifferent w'atch, 
when the eow' struggling on her lega 
and a choking groan brought me to 
my senses. There they were! No 
dream! A huge tiger holding her 
lust behind the cai's, shaking her 
like a fighting dog! By tho doubt- 
ful light t)f a watery moon did I 
calmly and noiselessly run out the 
muzzle of my single J. Lang’rifle, 

I saw h^m, without quitting liia 
mp of the cow’s neck, hjap over her 
pa^ more than once — she sank ta 
the earth, and he lifted her up again : 
at tho first opportunity I pulled 
trigger — snick^. The rifle was with- 
drawn and big Sam Nockfelt grateful 
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to the touch. Left barrel— snick! 
Eight barrel — snick, bang! 

Whether hanging fire is an excuse 
or not, the tiger relinquished his* 
hold, and in one bound w tia out of 
sight. The cow staggered for two 
or three seconds, fell with»a^heavy 
groan, and ceased to move. Tiger 
gone!— cow dead! — was it a drcaift? 
JCilled the cow withiir five paces and 
gone away scatlilcss. 

•For a long time I felt benumbed: 

I had missed many near shots, even 
many at tigers, and some like this at 
night, but never before under sucli 
favourable circumstances. Why, I 
almost dreaded the morning, when 
my Shikaree and peoplcj would come 
and find the cow killed, and I should 
have in fairness to account for the 
rest. Tlic Jirst streak of daylight 
did sliortly appear, ant I every familiar 
sound of awaking nature succeeded 
eacli other, frdm the receding hooting 
of the huge horned ou l, to the noisy 
crowing of the judgle eock and the 
call of tho peafowl. Tlie sun got up, 
and soon I lieard, first doubtfully and 
then distinctly, tlic approach of my 
peoj)le. A -sudden start, and stop, 
w'Jien they came in full view of the 
tlaughtered cow ; and then a look up 
and down the nullah, as if they had 
not seen all. The reader must spare 
me the recollection of a scene that 
vexes me even at this distance of 
t bne, as if it had occurred but yester- 
day. The next linlf-hour was spent 
sitting on tlie ear(*ass of the cow, 
staring at tlic enormous and deeply 
indented prints of the tiger’s feet, 
and looking with sorrow and vexation 
and some compunction at the poor 
little calf which had been driven 
back to its mother, neither to see her 
alive nor her death avenged. 

It was quite evident that the tiger 
had not been hit, for there u’as 
neither hair nor blood to be seen, 
and one or two small branches in the 
jungle beyond the cow showed, cither 
by bi, ing cut down or barked, T:hatthe 
ball had passed over the mark. So 
on the pony and back to the tent to 
sleep or sulk out the ne^it twelve 
hours. • 

Somehow or other that pony, , 
generally so clever and pleasant, was 
inclined to kick his toes against every 
stone, and be perverse ml the way 
home; at any rate I fancied so, and 


am ashamed to that I gliye him 
the spur, or jerked the curb rein on 
the slighlest pretence. My people, 

, like jfll Indians, .iread the case 
’ thproughly, and trudged along with- 
out hazarding a remark on any sub- 
lect. W e passed under the identical 
Dunian-tree, and by the disgusting 
little* black image described in the 
commencement of tlie stoiy, and 
ne^r did I feel more indignant 
against all idolat^, or more inclifted 
to smash a Hindoo god. We also 
liad to pass a small jmiglo village, 
and, as if on purpose, it appeared 
that every man, w'omaii, and child 
wore posted to have a good look. 
Several of them who knew some of 
my party, asked a liunied question, 
and I could hear, though I would not 
look, that the answer was given — 
‘ Had a shot, but missed.’ ‘ Yes,* 
said J to myself, ‘ quite true — ^vhy 
^ould I be angry?’ ‘ Here goes the 
man that missed an animal as big as 
a bullock at ten paces, — more power 
to his elbow!* 

The tent gained, I was soon lying 
on my back on the bed kicking 
out my heels, calling for bre^ikfiist, 
and appearing to he very liungry, 
or very sleepy, or very anything 
hut what I was — ^nortified and 
disgusted. Ereakfast over, my 
good old Shikaree was sent for, atid 
the whole aflair gone over again. 
The rain, the unexpected time of 
night, and above all, tbc two first 
shots snicking i and the third hanging 
fire being considered, we two being 
judge and jury, it was decided tbsit 
not the slightest blaAe attached to 
the defendant, who uas too well 
known as a very fine shot to regard 
amistake of this kind; and,ltioreovcr, 
that as it was certain that the tiger 
W'as not hurt, but only frightened, 
there was strong reason for hoping 
that he would return at nightfall to 
the carcass. Men ^ere tliercforo 
sent out to watoli that the idace 
sjjiould not in any way'be disturbed, 
or the dead cow touched or moved, 
anft I resigned myself to a pleasant 
sleep. I awoke about three in the 
afternoon; the guns had, thanks to a 
good Shikaree, been washed, dried, 
and slightly oiled, and were all laid 
on the tabic, looking as if a month 
of rain would not make them miss 
fire. A hath, clean clothes, gune 
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loaded,pony saddled— and once mdre 
off to try my luck. * 

, The pony was active andicheerM, 
and even the beastly image under 
the banian-tree md not look so grim. *' 
On our arrival at the ground, flio 
half-wild fellows who had watched 
all day, dropped down from their 
trees, and reported that nothing had 
happened during the day, and tliat 
the place liad been undisturbed., A 
feTf vultures had appeared about 
midday and settled on tlic carcase, 
but had been driven olf: fiirtlier 
^ey had nothing to say. 

They w'ere referred to the tent 
for payment for tlieir day*8 work, 
and, in duo course, took their de- 
parture with my people. 

Once more left alone ! — this time 
quite alone, for my poor companion 
of last night lay stid* and stark m 
the position I saw her faU, when tho 
tiger relinquished his hold. * 

Alarmed by the already slightly 
smeUing carrion, or linding ^vatcr 
elsewhere, left by the dow^i-pour of 
last night, no peaceful or other 
living ining paid me a visit, if I 
except some few crows, who with 
heavy wings sw’^ept passed, or perched 
on neighbouring trees, cawing, and 
winking tliei^ eyes, ^d pet?ring 
cautiously ana inquisitively at the 
dead cow. Only one among the 
crew hovered and lighted on the 
dead beast’s head ; but although he 
made several picks at the lips and 
eyes, opening and shutting his wings 
the while on his strong, sleek, wiry- 
looking*. body, and cawing lustily, 
nobody heeded him ; so, appearing 
to be alarmed at being solus in tlie 
ficene, he took liis departure. 

Wight ‘succeeded day, and the 
moon, in unclouded beauty, made 
the dark jungle a fairy scene. There 
was but one drawback : the cow lay 
dead, the tiger had been fired at, 
and experipnee whispered, ‘ the 

S tunity h^ ggne by.’ 

-and-by h jackal passed, like a 
>w among tho bushes, so small- 
looking, so much tho colour of%dl 
around, that it remained^a doubt: 
more of these passed to and fro, and 
then a bolder ventured on the plain 
sand, and up to tlie rump oi the 
dead beast, took two or three hard 
tagging bites, and was gone. As 
the night grew later, they became 


less fearful, and kalf-a-dozcn of thorn 
together were tugging and tearing, 
till breaking’ the entrails, the gas 
‘escaped in a loud rmnbling, winch 
dispersed my friends among tho 
■’ bushes in a moment ; but they were 
almost^ inunediately back, and ilie 
confidence with w hich tlicy wenf to 
work, convinced me that my hope 
was hopeless. 

It must have been eleven o’clock 
when my ears caught the echo 
among tlie rocks, and then the 
distant roar — nearer — nearer — 
nearer ; and — oh, joy ! — answered. 
Tiger and tigress ! — above cJl hope ! 
— comiiig to recompense mo for 
hundreds of night-w atcjhings — to 
balance a long account of w'cary 
nights in the silent jungle, in plat- 
forms on trees, in huts of leaf and 
bramble, and in damp pits on the 
water’s edge — all bootless; — coming 
— (ioming — nearer, and nearer. 

Music nor words, dear reader, 
can stand me in lAiy stead to convey 
the sound to you; the first note like 
the tniinpct of a peacock, and the 
rest the deepest toned thunder. 
Stones, and gravel rattled just be- 
hind the lint on the path by w'hich 
wc came and w^ent, and a heavy step 
passed and descended the slope into 
tlie nullah. I heard the sand crunch- 
ing under his w^cight before I dared 
look. A little peep. Oh, heavens ! 
looming in the moonlight, there he 
stood, long, sleek as satui, and 
lashing his tail — be stood stationary, 
smelling the slaughtered cow". Wo 
longer the (jautious, creeping tiger, 
I felt how awful a brute he w as to 
offend. I remembered how he had 
worried a strong cow in half a 
minute, and that with his weight 
alone my poor rickety little citadel 
would faU to pieces. As if tho 
excitement of the moment was in- 
sufficient, the monster, gazing down 
the dry watercourse, caught sight 
of his companion, who, advancing up 
the bed’ of the nullah, stood irreso- 
lutely about twenty yards /)ff. A 
terrific growl from lum, answered 
not loud Jbut deeply, and 1 was the 
strange and unsuspected witness to 
, a catawauling which defies descrip- 
tion — a monstrous burlesque on 
those concerts of tigers in miniature 
which ore o&asionaUy got up, on a 
cold, dear night, in some of the 
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squares iu London, when all the cats 
for lialf a mile round get by some 
queer accident into one area. 

Whether it is an axiom among 
tigers that ix)S8e8sion is nine pointe ' 
of the law, or the ether monster was* 
the weaker vessel, I know noj;, but I 
soT^npercei\;ed that as wyfriend made 
more noise, the other became more 
subdued, and finally left the field, and 
retired growling among the bushes. 
Xht* bully, who was evidently the 
male, after smelling at tlic head, 
came round the carcass, making a 
sort of complacent purring — ‘hum- 
ming a kind of animal song,* and to 
it ho went tooth and nau. As he 
stood with his two fore feet on the 
haunch, udiilo he tugged and tore 
out a beef-steak, I once more grasped 
old ‘Sam Nock,’ and ran the muzzle 
out of the little port. The white 
linen baud marked a line behind 
his shoulders, and rather low, but, 
from tlie continued motion of his 
body, it was som^ moments before 
eye and finger agreed to pull trigger 
— bang ! A sliow^r of sand rattled 
on the dry leaves, and a roar of rage 
and pain satisfied me, even before 
the wliite smoke wdiicli hung in the 
still air had cleared aw'ay, to show 
the huge monster writliing and 
pJiuiging whore he liad fallen. Either 
directed by tlio lire, or by some 
slight noise made in the agitation of 
the moment, ho saw me, and with a 
hideous yell, scrambled up : the 
roaring thuutler of his voicje filled 
the valley, and the echoes among 
tlic hills ansu^ered it, w^ith the 
liootings of tribes of monkeys, w'ho, 
scared out of sleep, souglit the 
highest branches, at the sound of 
the well-knowm voice of the tyrant 
of th(j jungle. I immediately per- 
ceived, to my great joy, that his 
hind-quarters wore pardysed and 
useless, and that all danger was out 
of the question. He sank down 
again ou his elbows, and as he 
rested his now powerless limbs, I 
saw tl^c blood welling out of a 
wound lA the loins, as itslione in tlie 
moonlight, and trickled off^his sleek- 
paiiiled hidcf like globules of quick- 
silver. As I looked into his coun- , 
tenance, I saw all the devil alive 
there. The wiU remained — the 
power only had gon^. It was a 
sight never to be forgotten. With 
head raised to the full stretch qf his 


neck, he glared at mo with on ex- 
pression *of such malignity, that it 
almost lAade one quail. I thought 
of the native siiporetition of singing 
off the whiskers of the ne\/ly-kflled 
tiger to lay his spirit, and no longer 
wondered at it. With ears back, 
and mouth bleeding, he growled and 
roarfed in fitful uncertainty, Jis if he 
were trying, but unable, to measure 
thq extent of the force that had laid 
him low. • 

Motionless myself, provocation 
ceased, and witliout further attempt 
to get on his legs, he continued to 
gaze on mo ; when I slowly lowered 
my head to the sight, and again 
pulled trigger. This time, true to 
the mark, the ball entered just above 
the breast-bone, and the smoke 
cleared off with his death groan. 
There he lay, foot to foot with his 
victim of last night, motionless — 
^cad. My first mipulse was to tear 
down tlie door beJiiiid, and get a 
thorough view of liis proportions; 
but rcmehibring that his companion 
the tigress had only vanished a short 
time ago close to the scene of action, 
I thought it as wcU to remain where 
I was; so, enlarging the windows 
with my hands, I teSk a long look, 
and tlien jovially at^cked the coffee 
and brandy bottles, without refe- 
rence to noise, and fell back on ihe 
mattress to sleep, or to think the 
night’s work over. ‘At last, I have 
got him: his skin will be pegged 
out to-morrow, drying before the 
tent door.’ When my people came 
in the morning, they found lae seated 
on the dead tiger. ' Coolies were 
sent for to carry the beast, and I 

g ave the pony liia reins all the way 
ack to the tent. • 

After breakfast, the sound of tom- 
toms and barbarous music greeted 
our ears ; for the Gooroo and half 
the little village had turned out, and 
were bringing in the tiger like an 
Irish funeral. I budh cJiair brought 
out, and under the shade of a nae 
tree superintended the skinning of 
tub tiger; and as I had had no sleep 
for the hftt two nights, I determined 
to make holiday. Dined at half-past 
six, and had a bottle of Fredench 
GiesleVi and the fumes of his glorious 
champagne inspired me : ‘ The first 
rainy c&y, I will put laSt night|s 
adventure on paper, and send it 
homo to my old friend, Begina.* 
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LITTLE BOOKS WITH LAEGE AIMS. 


* A GREAT bo^k is a great eviT.’ 

The whole of the truth packed 
up in this little sentence was by lio 
means apparent to the reading pub- 
lic to .whom it was originally ad- 
dressed. Uttered in an age When 
there were not a hundredth ];)art of 
the number of books published that 
are t)ublialied now, the full force of 
that murmur, welling uj) from the 
depths of the jaded student's heart, 
could not bo thoroughly felt. 

A great book is a great evil, and 
a great number of books is a greater. 
The evil is not only in the bulk, 
but in the diversity. To know what 
books to read upon particular sub- 
jects, is a grave dillieulty in the 
present plethoric condition of our 
literature. To know which of them 
to depend upon, involves a stiU* 
more serious perplexity. We are 
overwhelmed, not alone by a legion 
of volumes, but of doubts also. 

The ‘ great book’ is the ocean of 
sack, wim almost invisible ciumbs 
of bread floating over it. How' 
much it is to be regretted that there 
are people to be found in the world 
who w ill persist in pouring out into 
print vast quantities of w ords cany- 
m^ so little meaning. It is like 
bringing up a nine-pounder to blow 
dow h a thatched hovel, or erecting 
a huge crane to lift up a pin. The 
disproportion between tlie promise 
and the performance is especially 
tamtalizitg to the reader, who dis- 
covers in the ^nd, that ho has been 
invited to get up a lusty appetite for 
a banquet of froth. 

Formerly, it w'as the custom to 
print books in folio and quarto, with 
great royal pages, aud a type that 
looked as if it were intendeci to last 
for ever. To establish a book of 
such dimensipn^ fairly on the table, 
and to set about reading it with a 
view to the eqhal comfort aind satis- 
faction of mind and body, was no 
trifling undertaking. It was a pifo- 
ject (especially in the countfy, where 
the faculties are apt to slumber in 
the lassitude of lulling sights and 
sounds) for which a man prepared 
himself with as much thoughtfulness 
and forecdsting of circumstances, as 
if he w'erc about to take a long jour- 
ney into an unknowm region. But 


in most cases the book repaid him 
’ for his trouble. There was generally 
•a strength of flavour in it tliat came 
oft‘ the jialate with a relish. AV^ 
can hardly imagine an qjd book of 
that stately shajie and height to 
have been utterly flimsy and trivial 
in its contents. Quaint things there 
were in them, and crude things, an^ 
concetti after the manner of the 
ancients — that is to say, our an(*icnts 
of the middle ages, — and fantastical 
ambols in the bye-roads and wil- 
crnesscs of jihilosophy, and some- 
times very distressing blunders upon 
matters of science and research ; but 
they were never wanting in a few of 
the solid qualities that set men think- 
ing and arguing, and exploring new 
fields of speculation ; so that whether 
the reader 8 prejudices itcre flattered 
or ruffled, ho felt that the perusiil of 
them put his blood in motion, much 
in the same way as if he had been 
breasting a high wind up the side 
of a hill. 

Tliere were vigour and originality 
ill those stalw'art books, iiecausc they 
w'ere written for the most part out 
of an impulse which could not be 
resisted. The writer had something 
to tell the w'orld, and he sat dow n 
to tell it with an earnest sense of 
the responsibility ho was about to 
undertake. This (‘onscioiisnoss of 
tlie gravity of his mission made him, 
perhaps, a little t oo pom pous . Tliere 
w'as rather more formality or pre- 
tence than was fitting or iiceclfhl. 
lie might have made Jiis com ini mi- 
cation with less grandeur and few^er 
bows. He need not have kepi us 
quite so long in the vestibule with 
his clamour of trumpets and his 
court ceremonies. But when at last 
he fairly admitted us to his confl- 
dence, wliat a genial old fellow 
wc found him ; w’hat sunshine of 
heart there w as under all that stiff- 
ness and vanity; and what *a wise 
head we discovered buried beneath 
the solenuj! foppery of that perruque. 

Books WTro not so plenty then, 
ft and the waiters of them w ere fairly 
entitled to their flourishes. The 
craft was tolerably select; and as 
folios and quartos must have been 
an enterprise of no trifling impor- 
tance to everybody concerned, ffom 
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the author to the* printer’s devil, 
allowances should be made for a 
little superfluity and exuberance of 
spirits. If an author, eo to apeak,* 
said more than he liad legitimately ' 
to say, or said it. in too elevated - 
crowing a manner, we can under- 
stand the sort of excuse he* set up 
for himself^ if, indeed, lie was con- 
scious of any (ftcess, or thought that 
it stood in need of an excuse. 

^Look at those old quartos, those 
venerable folios, and compare them 
with the mass of the booxs of this 
nineteenth century of ours. There 
was stulf in those great portly tomes; 
f Jieii’ prose w'as a kind of brocade, 
very stiff* and cumbrous, but marvel- 
lously rich and real, made up of fine 
embroidered sentences, with strong 
and expressive substantives shining 
out through heaps of imagerial words, 
that gave to the whole a grand air 
of thought, •energy, and purpose. 
Even • their poet^, meandering 
through a champaign of margin, 
had somo.thing in it to justify iJie 
print and paper. If there was no 
imagination, there was sure to be 
a toucli of logic of tlic peiit-maitre 
order. If the verses were wanting 
in melody or beauty, the deficiency 
was supplied by a little jargon of 
the scliools turned to the account of 
a full-dress passion or drawing-room 
gallantry. In short, if the versicle 
maker happened not to be a poet, 
lie was tolerably certain t-o be a 
metaphysician, in sonic peculiar old- 
fashioned sense of the term; and 
whether he desc.cndcd into strophe 
and stanza, in ‘ silk attire’ with 
diamonds in his shoes, or in a straw 
liat with streamers, the result w'as 
mueh the same. Corydoii siglicd 
at the feet of Phillis quite as argu- 
mentatively, and with as elaborate 
a machinery of fancies, as the most 
courtly poetaster could put together 
for the service of his mistress's eye- 
brows or a lady’s girdle. Can wc 
lioiie 'tly say as much for contempo- 
rary li^prature in prose and verse P 
Out of the clouds of books that fall 
in showers upon us tlirpugh uio 
season, of h«w many can it be as- 
serted with equal truth that there ^ 
is pith and purpose in them P ' 

But tliat is not exactly the point 
to which it is our preSent object to 
draw attention. A crying grievance 
it is that there should be so qiany 


books which have no proper business 
to be bodks at all ; and which liod 
much better have remained in their 
ofi^nal chaos, cli^imbercd in the 
brom-cells of the3* projectors. As 
w6 believe, however, that there must 
be books written for pure idleness, 
and from lower motives tbau tliat 
of gratifying a fantastical sensation, 
or seeking a little empty Sclat; and 
as ^110 ' practicable means can, we 

E resume, be devised (or they would 
ave been devised long since) of 
effectually stopping the puhlicatirn 
of them, wc think it well worth while 
to consider whetJier the flood wliich 
wc cannot sliut out, may not bo re- 
strained within narrower limits. 

Authorship and publishcrshq) have 
become so identified in one common 
interest, tliat tlie trade principles 
which regulate the one may be 
said to influence to a considerable 
Extent, if they do not altogether 
control, the productive industry of 
the other, A book is, probably, the 
only article made to order, or sup- 
plied on speculation, which can be 
expanded to any required length, or, 
in other words, blown, as you blow 
soap-bubbles, into a size out of all 
I>roportion to the solidity of the 
materials actually employed. You 
shall liavo a bubblS of any given 
dimensions blown out. of a mere 
scrap of incident or reflection — the 
greatest possible amount of novel at 
the smallest possible expenditure of 
thouglit or invention. ' It w Ul be 
necessary to kcci) tins flexible qua- 
lity in view throughout the jremarks 
that follow. I 

TJiere is no doubt that, so far as 
the author is concerned, if he could 
get as much money, or *08 much 
notoriety, or as mucli anytliing, for 
one volume as he can get for three, 
he Avould gladly spare liimsclf the 
additional hard woA: (all the harder 
if he have to spin it out of nothing), 
and ill three huiylrefl pages tliank- 
fully, and with signal* advantage to 
Ins ow*n credit, do the work of nine ; 
oit if he could obtain remuneration 
even in «^roportion to quantity, — 
that is to say, for one volume one- 
tliird, and for two volumes two- 
thirds of the amount ho can obtain 
for them, — ^lie w'ould avail himself of 
that equitable state of the market 
to terminate his work within its 
natural limits, instead of producing 
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wealmesB and distortion by the pro- 
cess of stretching it to an* artincial 
standard. But the autlior^has renr 
little choice in tlio matter. Trade 
laws and the commercial Economy 
of the Eow have sealed it for hini. 
He may not construct his book ac- 
cording to the matter it contains, 
but according to the publishers 
taritf. 

England is the only counti^ in 
the world where this curious system 
prevails. We suppose, like all the 
rest of our tribulations, it must be 
ascribed to taxation. What else but 
the pressure of very heavy burthens 
could exercise so mercantile a sway 
over tJie productions of the intellect? 

The class of books to which we 
particularly refer embraces fiction 
chiefly, but the efiect is no less per- 
ceptible ill travels, biography, and 
other departments of literature. If 
a novel be of less extent than the 
regular three volumes, the chances 
arc a thousand to one against finding 
a publisher chivalrous enough to 
undertake it, and, if you do, the 
libraries wont look at it. Nobody 
likes novels in tuo volumes. There 
is u'hat is happily called a prejudice 
agaiiLst them, in what this preju- 
dice had its ongin it w'ould be ex- 
tremely difficult to determine, unless 
it be tlie custom and the fashion 
wliich, for their own ends, the pub- 
lishers have combined to establish. 
Even a single volume lias a better 
pi*ospcct of circulation than two 
volumes, because it comes within 
the I'ompass of that form of narrative 
which is designated a ‘stoir,’ in 
contradistinction to the novel and 
romani^e ; but two volumes are ex- 
comimmicated by common consent. 
Nobody will believe in a novel in 
iwo volumes. It must bo three or 
none. AU the passion, pathos, and 
humour in tlie universe would go 
for nothing unless they were spread 
opt into three Volumes. 

This statement must appear ve^ 
absurd to people who are ignorant 
of the secrets of the ‘trade/ Tlhit 
is no fault of ours. We afo respon- 
sible only for its accuracy. If any 
country correspondent, who thinks 
he has good grounds for disbelieving 
our assertion, will obligingly favour 
us with the title of any novel in two 
volumes which to his owm knowledge 
has absolutely achieved a success^ 


we promise to make a suitable 
amende to its author, and still more 
emphatically to its heroic publisher. 
'But this w'cre idle bravado on our 
part ; like one of those astonishing 
• iidvertisements in the sporting noAvs- 
papers jn Avhich somebody challengoe 
the whole world to d(i somotbmg 
which neither lie nor anybody cls(‘^ 
in the wdiolc^w'orld is cajiablc of 
doing. 

luo tln*cc-voliimc superstition 
must be traced direct to tlie door of 
the jnibJislicr. TJic good, honest 
public, w’ho liave no more interest 
m the number of volumes tlian they 
have in their bindings, would iiave 
been content to have gone on getting 
their pleasia*e out of books at the 
will and pleasure and judgment of 
the authors of them. They had boon 
going on in this way for a long time, 
taking books, large and small, as 
tliey came, and had ncAijr found their 
literature or themselves the* worse 
for it. The publi^icr, how ever, saw 
the matter in a different light. Ho 
discovered that the profit of thref? 
volumes was greater in a mucli 
higher. ratio than that of three to 
one and three to two. From a single 
item of expenditure the nature of 
this profit may be rendered intelli- 
gible. A single volume, whii'h sells 
for six shillings will cost as much for 
advertising as a novel wiiicli bears 
to the public the price of a guinea 
and a half. Of course, a skilful 
publisher will alw ays endeavour to 
regulate his outlay in this direction 
according to the cxpendiUu’o the 
book will bear; but with the utmost 
care and watchfulness over the pro- 
gress of the sale and the daily effect 
of the advertisements, there will be 
found very little diflerence in the 
end between the expense of adver- 
tising a popular pamphlet and a 
popiuar romance. It is sufficiently 
obvious, tliereforo, from tliis iteiii 
alone, why the publisher cultivates 
three volumes to tlie discouragement 
of any cheaper sizes of authorship. 
The acquiescence of writera of all 
grades and shades in tlio law laid 
down by the publishers requires no 
explanation. These things soon find 
their level. After authors have 
struggled a little while upon their 
mental independence, and endea- 
voured in vain to wring a subsistence 
froiDr a just conception of the true^ 
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demands of tlicir calling, they begin 
to find out the necessity of submit- 
ting to influences which they held 
in ' high and virtuous contempt 
at starting. They must write to the 
bookseller’s standard or give up the 
gljost. ‘Charles TI. praised my 
vej^e,* s^s^David Fallen, ‘*and 1 
staiTod; James II. praised my prose, 
and I starved.* Ofrfjourso Bavid 
Fallen, finding that ho must starve 
or^tlie prose and verse ho wrote out 
of the freshness of liis own inspira- 
tions, resolved to accommodate him- 
self to the inspiration of his j)atrons, 
who occupieef in politics a position 
corresponding to that which the 
publisher occjupies in literature. And 
thus it is that, with scarcely enough 
of raw material for a single volume, 
so many authors manufacture their 
stories into three. 

The high iirice of these volumes 
is another element in the temptation 
to kcep'Up the magic number. These 
flimsy books, done up in cheap cloth 
or pasteboard, wbidi your regular 
novel reader will get through in a 
few liours without missing one sig- 
nificant word, are issued to the 
puhlic at the rate of half-a-guinca a 
volume ; Avhereas, if each volume con- 
tained an independent novel, and 
was issued separately, the publislier 
in most eases would not venture to 
put a higher price upon it tlian 
seven or eight shillings. The ques- 
tion wi th the publisher is, not whether 
the book is intrinsically better in 
one volume or in tlirco, but in which 
shape is it more likely to yield the 
largest amount of profits P W e know 
not how' the publisher, pursuing 
Ills business on j^urely mercantile 
principles, can be expected to take 
any other view of the ease, unless 
other influences are brought to bear 
upon it. At present, all the uiduce- 
meiits lie on the side of three 
volumes and high prices, and on 
the otlier side he is beset l)y dis- 
couragements. 

Amongst his principal customers 
arc the keepers of the circulating 
libraries — a class of jiatrojis w]*o 
exercise consiiierable influence over 
the fate of authors. These powerful 
friends of literature derive a large 
portion of their returns from lending 
out works to bo read alf so much a 
volume. This lucrative branch of 
their business will at once explfin 


the grounds of tlieir partiality for 
the standdtd number of volumes. In 
fact, the •more volmnes, the more 
prbfit. What argument can you 
‘find so conclusive for a circulating 
• librarian? Curious it is that such 
agencies and such considerations 
should directly operate on the in* 
ventidn of an author, and make him 
spin out into tliree volumes a story 
whigh, without stuffing or wire- 
drawing, could scarcely fill one. The 
intimate secret relation between 
the authorship of a work and the 
gratuity for tho reading of it 
startling; and although the cause 
and effect are perfectly clear, it is 
difficult to believe that a writer will 
consent to put his heroes and heroines 
to all sorts of unnecessary difficidtics 
for the sake of enabling the librarian 
to raise an additional tw^opence on 
the loan of a tliird volume. 

•Yet, in spite of all these strong 
reasons for Iiigh prices, the profits 
of the publishers are by no means 
proportionate to the nominal charge 
to tho public. They would make 
much more money out of their books 
if they could reduce tho tariff to tlie 
buyer. And there would be no im- 
pediment in the way of accomi)lish- 
ing this desirable result, if the ‘trade* 
could be prevailed upon to be a little 
more reasonable in their dealings 
with each other. But tliere lies at 
the bottom of this book-business a 
mystery of commissions and a net- 
work of cross purposes which renders 
such an expectation hopeless. Be- 
tween tho maker and the buyer of a' 
piano there does nof> intervene a 
more alarming allowance to profes- 
sional interlopers than the per (jcnt- 
ages which intercept the bodk on its 
way from the publisher to the reader. 
It is not our intention to go into 
statistics; it will be quite enough 
for all purposes to state, that out of 
the sum of 11s. ()d. which the actual 
purchaser of anoveUn three volumes 
pajs for it to his bookseller, no moro 
than 19s. and a fraction reaches tho 
hanfls of the publisher — about forty 
per cent, or’the full price going into 
the pockets of agents and retailers, 
^he publisher, therefore, of all tho 
parties concerned, is the least in-> 
terested in the maintenance of high 
prices: he gets the least by them. 

bookseller, who runs no risk, 
obtains a larger profit on every sale 
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he effects than the publisher who 
takes upon liimself the wbble hazard 
of the speculation, and who labours 
at tlie same tinje under the further 
disadvifntage of having imposed upon' 
him, by the custom of tne trade, a 
price which must inevitably limit 
the (drculntion of his books. We 
believe that the injurious operation 
of this iictitious system, in the cor- 
rection of which the publisher, .and 
the public are alike interested, has 
not escaj)ed attention in f|uarters 
most likely to feel its effects ; but 
the remedy is difficult. It is easier 
to see where a complicated piece of 
maeliinery jars in its action, than to 
set it to riglits. 

The author feels it in the bed of 
torture upon which' it compels him 
to stretch his fancies ; and the reader 
feels it in losing the adyantages i-f 
havin g his literary enjoymcntspacked 
up in a jiortable compass, and in 
being forced to waste a great deal of 
precious time that might be pro- 
fitably saved under a more ccono- 
miuul regime. There is an end to 
tlic Simple Stories, and tlie Vicars of 
Wakefidld, and the liasselases, and 
the Men of Feeling. The writer 
who imagines himself qualified now- 
a-days to undertake a narrative 
fiction goes straight a-head to his 
three volumes, without pausing to 
refiect whether his subject will bear 
the process of expansion, or wlictlicr 
— wltlcli is also something to the 
puipose — he possesses the projier 
requisites for so elaborate a task. 

he re«ult, in nine cases out of ten, 
need not be i]*)int('d out. The dreary 
sense of lost tours, and the conscious- 
ness that you have been trying an 
experiment on your judgment and 
common sense, so often supervene 
uy)on the perusal of the ordinary 
novel, as to spare us the necessity of 
plunging any farther into the evil 
we liavc indicated. 

We have Applied these remarks 
chiefly to the novel, bceause it is 
the most popidar form of book, and 
engages in its interest the lai^est 
number of readers ; but Vhey apply, 
more or loss, to all sorts of books. 
Ill short, w'c are very expensive u\ 
our intellectual pleasures, and by 
no means disposed to think that a 
work edn be worth much, unless it 
be of tolerable magnitude. The fault 
is in ourselves, let us blame pub- 


lishers and circulating librmes as 
we may. Our literature is over- 
done, and we take no trouble to 
• repress tlie superabiuidant supply. 
We have got so alarming an appetite 
for qiiantiLy, that we loin a sefious 
risk of Ipsiiig our relish for qiiali^. 
The dangerous habit of dovoufing 
books, ecjuivalent to the American 
custom of bo? ting a dinner, renders 
it difficult for us to sit down com- 
posedly and linger over them, so^as 
to extract at leisure their wit and 
their wisdom. They manage those 
things better in France and Ger- 
many. There no artificial addition 
spoils the pure produce of the grape; 
wliatever wine flows out in the 
printed sheet, comes in its original 
strength and flavour; and to des- 
cend from meta])hor to wliat Mrs. 
Browning calls ‘ this drear flat of 
earth,’ books arc written, not in 
reference to the publisher’s stan- 
dard, but to the demands and exi- 
gencies of their topics. Tliatthis is 
the principle on which, all hooks 
ought to he conceived and executed, 
will be admitted by everybody — 
except the keeper of the circulating 
library. 

The most popular w’orks published 
abroad — criticisms, philosophical 
treatises, novels, pictures of society, 
travels — arc remarkable for their 
brevity. A large variety of instances 
might he cited in which tliey do not 
exceed a single volume. The eco- 
nomy of syiacc by no moans repre- 
sents economy of ideas ; the small 
book is usually llic best. It seems 
with us as if we liad not time to 
write small books, — as if wc could 
not stop to w innow the corn from 
the chaff. It is not, however, that 
we want time to get rid of ihe chaff, 
hut that we want the eJiaff itself to 
fill up our stipulated number of 
pages. Tlic strain to get over the 
ground is palpable enough to the 
initiated : a skilful critic can always 
follow the traces of this painful 
effort, and show you where.artificial 
expedients liave been employed to 
lengthen the narrative, or where the 
author has dropped l?iis original de- 
sign and taken up another, to eke 
out his quantity. This is one of the 
many forms of book -making —a ma- 
nufacture linknoivn, w e befieve, out 
of England. 

as these divers facts and 
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arguments all tend tojprove tliat the 
arbitrary standard or quantity, and 
the high price affixed to. it, have the 
double effect of encouraging the 
diluted article, and acting as a pro- 
hibition upon the essence, a question 
of no slight importance is thereby 
thuqwn open for the serious- con- 
sideration ofi the many - volumed 
public. It is one of the signs of the 
criticism of our enli^tened age, 
tliat small books are, in most cases, 
tossed aside, and the place of honour, 
with w^hole columns and pages of 
wise commentary or testy sarcasm, 
given to bulW and voluminous pro- 
ductions. Even the critics, who 
ought to know bettor, fall into the 
common bigotry; and unless ex- 
pressly heralded by the celebrity of 
their authorship, or some special re- 
commendation, little books and 
single volumes are cither wholly 
overlooked in tlie routine of jour- 
nalism, or set aside to bide an op- 
portunity, w hen a heap of them may 
be massed together, and dismissed 
in a comprehensive sentence, the 
chief peculiarity of which consists 
in taking the iiisiguificaiice of a hook 
for granted as an inevitable corollary 
from the pettiness of its size. 

The public ought to reform tho 
state of opinion which gives a sort 
of authority to this great fallacy. 
They arc every way interested m 
correcting an error which intercepts 
so much real intellectual pleasure, 
and puts them upon such long jour- 
neys in pursuit of an amusement 
that might be had much (jheaper 
and better wdthin half the distance. 
Tills is tho thing to understand, and 
w'hich everybody ought to shape 
into a practical nouseholJ axiom — 
that w'e should never tlirow away a 
small book, merely because it is 
small. Let us ascertain w hether it 
contains any of the salt of know- 
ledge and observation, as the chances 
arc that, if it docs, it is sounder at 
the core, and more enjoyable than 
half tho big books going. A think- 
ing man produces a book because he 
had thoughts to put into it, — a book ^ 
wright, because ne w’^ants to make a 
book. In the 8nc case, the book is 
a vehicle for thoughts ; in the other, 
the thoughts are ‘ got up* as stuffing 
for a book. It is very devious that 


these opposite modes of proceeding 
must conduct to exactly opposite 
results ; a 4 id that while by the one, 
ffiffiisiyeness and pequry arc almost 
inevitable, compactness of texture 
, and* richness of material are equally 
the conditions of the other. 

Our plea for small books must I'ot 

f o'fortli barren of illustrative proofs. 

t is not enough tliat wo should en- 
deavour to awaken attention to tho 
hereby we denounce ; it is incumbent 
ujjon us also to give reasons for tho 
faith that is in us. Hitherto w e 
have dealt with the question on 
general and abstract grounds, show- 
ing how and why it is tliat big books 
are not always valuable in propor- 
tion to their dimensions, and sha- 
dowing out the advantages that 
would arise to our literature if 
greater encouragement w'cre given 
to terseness and compression. Wo 
will now proceed to call evidence to 
show*^ that it is not only possible for 
little books to have large aims, but 
that there are little books, even in 
tho present discouraging state of 
little -book authorship, which are 
entitled to more serious and honour- 
able notice than the majority of the 
leviatlians tliat, coming with a great 
splutter down the current, have 
driven the mimiow^s ouf of sight. 

One of these strong-hearted and 
clear-headed little books, and one, 
too, of the most remarkable books 
of the ‘ season* ’(a term, w’e hope, 
which is not the exclusive property 
of the novelists), is a volume called 
Companions of my Solitude.* IJcfore 
you Jiave read ijalf-a-dpzcn pages, 
you perceive, from unmistakcablc 
internal evidence, that it is w^ritten 
by the author of Friends in Council 
— a discovery wiiich not inconsider- 
ably improves the relish with which 
yon enter upon its perusal. 

'The ‘Companions’ tliat throng 
upon the author in his solitude are 
Ills thoughts ; and b;^ wfty of obtain- 
ing a little mastery over them, so 
thal^ they shall not haunt him ‘ as 
vagu% faces and half-fashioned re- 
semblances, *• he resolves to make 
distinct pictures of them, and fix 
them in forms which he can do 
vrhat he likes with evermore. Con- 
sistently with the desultory intent 
of the author in gathering up iso- 


* Oompmions of my Solitude. London : William Pickering. 1851. 
VOL. XHV. NO. CCLIX. • • C 
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lated refiectioiiB, and foUowiiig out 
Bi^arate traans of reaBAning, the 
book, although it consisti of appa- 
rently ^contmuojis chapters, has* no 
definite plan, and rambles off, ac^’ 
cording to the discursive natu^ of 
its topics, into a variety of pastures : 
sometimes wc have a philosopliical 
disquisition upon one of the etisting 
evils of society, to which the TOter 
always brings a large capacity of 
heart and brain ; sometimes a quaint 
little story with a touch of pathos in 
it, bearing upon a practical point in 
our human nature or our social sys- 
tem ; sometimes a scr^ of scenery, 
charmingly drawn and tinted, a bit 
of dialogue bringing out into colli- 
sion antagonisms tliat could not be 
so clearly exhibited by description, a 
fallacy hunted up, or a reform dis- 
cussed. 

The style everywhere drops upon 
the subject like drapery, ana shapes 
itself to it. Properly speaking, the 
author has no formul® that can be 
said to constitute a style. He is 
thinking rather of what he is saying, 
than of how he is saying it; conse- 
quently, the matter lias the ascen- 
dancy always over the manner, and 
impresses its own distinctive charac- 
ter upon it. Pence he is as various as 
his themes, and always new and pecu- 
liar. Occasionally crude and hard, 
the hasty reader may here and there 
feel himself stumbling over passages 
that require more dissecting than he 
cares to bestow upon them; but 
these are the penalties wc must pay 
for 6riginality. In compensation 
for them, will frequently find the 
author pathetic and picturesque in a 
way that will take liim by surprise, 
considering the philosophical tone 
and practical purpose of the book. 

In other respects, the w^ork is as 
charming and poetical as an Eastern 
allegory. What Jolinson said of 
Goldsmith plight wdth equal truth, 
but in a somewhat different sense, be 
said cf this writer. He contrir^'s to 
interest you in everything he says. 
Wlietlicr you differ from hifh, or 
agree with him, he eqifiilly interests 
and fascinates your attention. It 
is like listening to a person speakii^ 
with one of those melodious voices 
that melt into your heart. Y ou love 
to hear him speak even if you dissent 
from every word he utters. This 
partly arises from the pleasure with 


which the sincerity of the author 
inspires us, and partly from the 
simplicity of speech, and total 
• absence of pedantry and affectation 
which distinguish a book bearing 
deep traces of profound thought ana 
‘ ripe scholarship.* And it is another 
attractive characteristic of tlie befik, 
that it is suggestive* rather than 
argumentative. The author does 
not argue witli you. He never 
strikes down your prejudices, he 
only puts them aside and persurfftes 
you to look another way. If you 
feel him to be a strong liberal and 
reformer, you also feel liow en- 
lightening he is — how litiie of a 
destructive, and how much of an 
improver, slrengthcnev, and repairer. 
These impressions grow upon you 
more and more as you advance 
farther and farther into the curious 
disquisitions to which he invites you, 
till you become conscious that this 
wise and kindly teacher hasi not only 
enlarged your views, but, u itli tlic 
gentlest hand, drawn out your sym- 
pathies on several subjects of high 
social unportance. 

We will not coquet w^ith a many- 
sided book of this kind in our choice 
of extracts, but having marked it in 
a hundred places as we read it for- 
wards and backw^arda, wc will plunge 
at liazard into the first page wo open. 
And here we find the author face to 
fare with a future distant kinsman 
of his, whose existence ho has 
imagined in a reverie. It seems 
that this remote descendant has 
come into the estate at a disad- 
vantage. The fortune of the family 
has gone down, great changes have 
passed over the property, and the 
inheriting kinsman is reduced to 
that bitter extremity which is known 
only to white hands, when they are 
thus brought into a necessity for 
w^hich they are unfitted. In this 
exigency, the author gives him some 
excxillont practical advice. He tells 
him that his case requires energetic 
remedies. 

First, you must abandofi all those 
pursuits which depend for success upon 
refined* appreciation. Y ou must seek to 
do something which hiany people de- 
mand. I cannot illustrate what I mean 
better than by telling you what I often 
tell my publisher, whenever he speaks 
of the slackness of trade. There U a 
confectioner's shop next door which is 
i|{ironged with people ; 1 beg him (the 
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publisher) to draw a moral from this, and 
to set up, himself, an c^ating'house. 
That would be appealing to the million 
in the right way. 1 tell him he could> 
hire me and others of his * eminent hands’ 
to cook instead of to write, and then in- 
stead of living on our wits, (slender diet, 
iii4ped !) we ourselves should be able to 
buy books, and should become great 
patrons of literature. 1 did not tell 
him — because it is not w48e to run down 
authors in the presence of publishers — 
wjjat I may mention to you, that many 
of us would bo much more wisely and 
wliolesomely employed in cooking than 
in writing. * ♦ • * 

One of the great aids, or hindrances, to 
success in anything lies in the tempera- 
ment of a man. 1 do not know yours, 
but I venture to point out to you what 
is the best temperament — namely, a 
combination of the desponding and the 
resolute, or, as I had better express it, of 
the apprehensive and the resolute. Such 
is the temperament of great commanders. 
Secretly, they rely upon nothing and 
upon nobody. There is such a powerful 
element of failure in all human affairs, 
that a shrewd man is always' saying to 
himself — Which shall I do, if that which 
I count upon dues not come out as 1 ex- 
pect ? This foresight dwarfs and crushes 
all but men of great resolution. * * 

Get, if you can, into one or other of 
the main grooves of human affairs. It 
is all the difference of going by railway, 
and walking over a ploughed field, 
whether you adopt common courses, or 
set up one for yourself. You will see, if 
your times are anything like ours, most 
inferior persons highly placed in the 
army, in the church, in ofiice, at the 
bar. They have somehow got upon the 
line, and have moved on well with very 
little original motive power of their own. 
Do not let this make you talk as if merit 
were utterly neglected in these or any 
profession ; only that getting well into 
tlie groove will frequently do instead of 
any great excellence. 

The good commou souse of all 
this, with a sly liiunour underneath, 
is its paramount charm. Y et, some- 
how, we foci that the author is not 
the man of the world he makes him- 
self out, after all. There is too much 
truth an(> gentleness and simplicity 
in him — observant and knowing at 
ho is for others and the wcMa at 
large. And upon this very anomaly 
he has something to say in a prcced- 
ing page, where he supposes his 
distant kinsman to be twitting him 
with his shrewd worldly writings, 
and wondering that with all 


yemess, he did not manage to become 
rich and ^at. His answer is a com- 
plete extinguisher to a popular and 
vulgar error. . ^ 

* you must know, that the people who 
write shrewdly are often the most ea^ 
to impose upon, or have been so. 1 
almost suspect, without, however, having 
looked into the matter, that llochefou- 
cault was a tender lover, a warm fiiend, 
and in general fL dupe (happy for him !) 
to the impulses and affections wbiclrhe 
would have us imagine he saw through, 
and had mastered. The simple write 
shrewdly ; but do not describe what tliey 
do. And the hard and worldly would 
be too ^vise in their generation to write 
about what they practise, even if they 
perceived it, which they seldom do, lack- 
ing delicacy of imagination. 

llocliefoucault is not a bappy 
illustration, but he is an extreme 
one, and liis case enables ihe author 
Iq push his argument as far as it 
will go. To wTito sbrewdly and act 
shrewdly arc dilferent processes, so 
different as to be scarcely rcconcile- 
able with each other— the one being 
the exercise of a reflective generaliz- 
ing faculty, and tlie other, of an 
active and vigilant knowledge and 
mastery of details. People who 
possess the fighting quality of 
shrew'dness in their itersonal deal- 
ings with the world, rarely unite 
with it the calm power of reducing it 
to principles, or, indeed, of analyz- 
ing it at all for the bciietit of otliers ; 
while the philosopher who looks on, 
and collects into axioms the expe- 
riences of the multitude, has no 
relish, if, indeed, he be not Wholly 
disqualified by the veryMiabits of his 
mind, for putting iliein into practice. 
It would suit him better to avoid 
the daylight crowd, and wend his 
way into the sliadow^s of the evening; 
and he would even suffer a little 
imposition with his eyes open, or 
forego advantages that might be 
purchased by some skilful exertion, 
rather than take -ihe , trouble to 
desgeud into the strife. 

ITpon the importance of encourag- 
ing imiusements amongst the people, 
we liavc sorte admirable hints : 

What aro the generality of people to 
do, or to think of, for a considerable 
portion of each day, if they are not 
allowed to busy themselves with some 
form of recreation ? * * * Why is it that 
in all ages small towns and remote 
villages have fostered little maligniilea 
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of all kinds ? The true answer is, that 
people will backbite one anotlier to any 
extent rather than not be amiAed. Nay, 
80 strong is this desire for 8 oniething*to 
go on that may break the monotony .* 
of life, that people, not otherwise ill- 
naturetl, are pleased with the misfortune 
of their neighbours, solely because it 
gives Something to think of, something 
to talk about. They imagine how the 
principal actors and sufferers concerned 
in ^the misfortune will bear it ; what 
they will do ; how they will look ; and 
so the dull bystander forms a sort of 
drama for himself. He would, perhaps, 
be told that it is wicked for him to go 
to such an entertainment; he makes one 
out for himself, not always innocently. 

This is in Elusion to the puritanism 
which prohibits or avoids particular 
pleasures, and, to use the striking 
language of our author, ‘exhausts 
in injurious comment and attax'k 
upon other people the leisure and 
force of mind it has gained by its 
abstinence.' But we must proceed 
with the argument on the amuse- 
ments of the people. 

You hear clergymen in country 
parishes denouncing the ill nature of 
their parishioners. It is in vain. The 
better sort of men tiy to act up to what 
they arc told. But really it is so dull 
in the parish,^ that a bit of scandal is 
welcome to the heart. These poor people 
have nothing to think about. Nature 
shows them comparatively little, as Jirt 
and science have not taught them to 
look behind the scenes, or e\en at the 
scenes ; literature they know nothing of 
— ^tUey cfinnot have gossip) about the 
^ men of the past (which is the most inno- 
* cent l^ind of gossip) — in other words, 
read hnd disChss history ; they have no 
delicate handiwork to amuse them; in 
short, talk they must, and talk they 
will, about their neighbours, whose 
goings-on are a perpetual puppet-show 
to them. 

All this, which is true with re- 
ference to the population of country 
places, will apply, with a slight mo- 
aiheation, tib aevery different class. 
It has often occurred to us, ^that 
amongst the many serious defects of 
our educational and social svihems, 
the manner in which dhr lames are 
brought np is one of the most 
lamentable. What used to bo called 
‘accomplishments* maybe considered 
at best as only supplying a certain 
sort of brilliant way of wasting time, 
when they arc not associated with 
some useful pursuits. To be merely 


an accomplished^ lady, in the vulgar 
sense, is to be a person carefully 
trained up to a hie of idleness — a 
•state of existence full of dangers 
and temptations even to men, but of 
especial hazard- to women. The 
great deficiency in the education of 
women of the middle and higKer 
classes is, that their faculties of use- 
fulness are rot brought out — that 
tliey arc not given a direct interest 
in any of the affairs of life, wliicli 
their capacities, habits, and oppor- 
tunities might enable them to (3ulti- 
vatc with advantage. Men, how- 
ever independent in fortune, have 
always an occupation of some sort 
provided for them and enforced 
upon them by their ^sition — estates 
to manage, local duties to discjiarge, 
and a hundred other responsibilities. 
But women have no occupation. 
Tills is an evil of great magnitude. 
There sits that young. wife all day 
long, pampered in luxuries, with 
every want supplied except tliat 
aching vacancy, first in. her brain, 
and men, perhaps, in her heart, 
which grows upon her, and widens, 
and becomes more dreary day after 
day, as, pillowed in her drawing- 
room, she sits tlirough the Jong lazy 
simsliinc, glad of any face or voice 
that breaks the duJness, and helps 
her to something to do or to think 
of. Her hands arc idle — her Jicad 
is idle— her heart is imoccupicd; 
but if this continue, they w ill JiU 
find employ men t by and bye ! N ow', 
here is the terrible issue tobe guarded 
against. Give a woman an occupa- 
tion proper to her sex and sphere, 
and tlie sunshine w ill pass over her 
from day to day, and bring with it, 
not fearful suggestions and agitating 
thoughts, but peace and glacEicsa. 

There is a passage iii this wise 
little book about the employment of 
women, which, although it does not 
strictly bear upon the iioint w e have 
been indicating, is closely connected 
with it, ill reference to the general 
question of education. The author 
is speaking of the many employments 
that aje closed upon w'omen ; — 

I cannot but think 'that this is a mis- 
management which has proceeded, like 
many others, from a wrong appreciation, 
of women’^ powers. If they were told 
that they could do many more thinga 
than they do, they would do them. Aa 
%t present educated, they are, for the 
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moat part, thoroughly deficient in 
method. But tliia surfely might be 
remedied by training. To take a very 
humble and simple instance. Why la it 
that a man-cook is always better than a 
woman-cook ? Simply because a man is 
mase methodical in his arrangements, 
and relies more upon his weights and 
mejisures. An eminent physician told me, 
that he thouglit that women were jtbso- 
lutely deficient in the appreciation of time. 
Bi^ this I hold to be merely an instance 
of their general want of accuracy, for 
which there are easy remedies — that is, 
easy if begun early enough. 

Remedies, we apprehend, are not 
so easy; but prevention could not 
be difficult, as a matter of education, 
which is what the author means, we 
resume, by beginning early enough, 
t should still be remembered, how- 
ever, that a due appreciation of time 
cannot be aequired as you acquire 
an accomplishment ; it cannot be 
taught by the routine diseij)linc of 
a school, or by saws and precepts ; 
it is the work of habit and necessity. 
Why is it that men appreciate time 
better than women? Because it 
enters into the every-day business 
of their lives. Women have no 
business, so to speak. Employ 
them, give them befitting occupation 
for their heads and hands, and the 
practical knowledge of the value of 
time will follow. 

That there are occupations enough 
for which they are admirably cal- 
culated, we quite agree with our 
author in thinking. 

If we consider tlie nature of the 
intellect of women, we really can see no 
reason for the restrictions laid upon 
them' ill tlie choice of employments. 
They possess talents of all kinds. 
Government, to be sure, is a thing not 
fit fur them, their fond prejudices coming 
often in the way of justice. Direction, 
also, they would want, not ^ving the 
same power, I think, of imagination that 
men have, nor the same method, as 
I observed before. But how well 
womeii might work under direction! 
In how n^any ways, where tact and 
order alone are required, they might 
be employed ; and also in hov^ many 
higher ways wheie talent is required. 

Upon the state of women in our 
community, partly arising out of 
this cause, and partly oqf of other 
causes, there are many profound, 
and, w'e had almost said, tender and 
pathetic tiling (tender and pathetic 
in the depth of their charities,) 


scattered lover the pages of this 
thoughtful book. In reference to 
that pain and sorrewv of our streets, 
’whjch legislation cannot reach, and 
w'luch otir author touchingly calls, 

‘ the gi’cat sin of great cities,’ he is 
especially elo(|uent and ivise. 'How 
true is the following remark : — 

We are apt to look at each individual 
case too harshly; but the whole thmg 
is not looked at gravely enough. This 
often happens in considering any great 
social abuse ; and so we frequently com- 
mence tlie remedy by some great in- 
justice in a particular case. 

The main cause of the ‘ sin,’ says 
our author, is * want.’ We will not 
discuss the question here — ^it is too 
large and onerous ; and, in showing 
why and wliere. we differ from the 
author, wc should also desire to 
show' Avhy, and where, and to a still 
giSiatcr extent, wc agree with him. 
We do not hold w'ant to be the 
great cause. Civilization presents 
fields more fertile of misery and 
disgrace than the howling w'astes 
of poverty. The next cause, show- 
ing how fearfully a certain sort of 
Christian uncharitableness re -acts 
upon tlic errors of women, penetrates 
an aspect of the evil w^hi|?h it required 
some courage to approach. 

The next great cause is in the over- 
rigid views and opinions, especially as 
against women, expressed in reference 
to unchastity. Christianity has been, 
in some measure, to blame for this; 
though, if rightly applied, it would^ 
have been the surest cure. ' Publicans' 
and sinners !* such did He prefer before 
the company of pharisees am.1 hypocrites. 
These latter, however, have been in 
great credit ever since ; and,^ for my 
part, I see no end to their being pro- 
nounced for ever the choice society of 
the world. 

The whole truth is nobly and 
fearlessly expressed in the following 
passage : — 

In the New TestamSnt we have such 
matlers treated in a truly divine manner. 
There is no palliation of crime. Some- 
times* our charity is mixed up with a 
mask of sentiment and sickly feeling, 
that we do not know where we are, and 
what is vice, and what is virtue. But here 
are the brief stem words — * Go, and sin 
no more.’ But, at the same time, there 
is an infinite consideration for ^ the 
criminal — not, however, as criminal, 
but as human being — I mean not in 
respect of her criminality, but of her 
humanity. * 
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Kow an instance of onr w|nt of obe« 
dienoe to these Christian 'pi'ecepts 
often strpek me ia.the not visiting mar* 
Tied women whose previous lives will 
not bear inspection. Whose will ? flot 
merely all Christian people, but all 
civilized people, ought to set their faeps 
against this excessive retrospection. 

A retrospection, it might be added, 
which society is quite ready to forego 
in other cases, where the delinquency 
can allege less excuse, but is able to 
bribe the opinion it has outraged. 

But if ever there were an occasion in 
which men (1 say men, but I mean more 
especially women) should be careful of 
scattering abroad unjust and severe 
sayings, it is in speaking of the frailties 
and delinquencies of women. For it is 
one of those things where an unjust 
judgment, or the fear of one, breaks 
down the bridge behind the repentant ; 
and has often made an error into a cringe, 
and a single crime into a life of crime. 

Society unfortunately docs not 
look to this ; it only looks to itself, 
or, more accurately speaking, to the 
indirect assertion of its own purity 
through aehcapabhorrence of human 
weaknesses and failures. Society 
does not see that it is a higher and 
stronger thing to pardon aiid restore 
than to scorn^nd condemn ; and that 
Tiengeance (for it is mere blind 
vengeance, not justice, that combines 
a vmole society in a resolution to 
^ye out a particular class of siuners 
indiscriminately) is neither remedial 
nor preventive, but, in the very 
.iiaturq,of our being, has a hardening 
nnd disastrous effect, increasing the 
sin, and the despair of it, which 
society most desires to cast out. 

The treatment of this complicated 
question by our author is aole and 
ii^nious. Practically, there are 
difficulties in the way which must 
create differences as to the pru- 
dence or the feasibility of pro][>osed 
remedies. -Pecmlo examine these 
social problems trom their own point 
of sight, and cannot always be per- 
suaded to investigate them in^any 
other direction, ^o men, perhaps, 
can get at the whole truth; but 
every man may discern a part. We 
caonot expect the w^orlcT to a^ee 
eoactly upon points which affect 
indiviauals variously, according to 
their experience, their temperaments, 


and their standards of judgment ; 
but we believe, or rather we? hope, 
’that all readers will assent to the 
beauty and exquisite moral sweet- 
' ness of this pasfsage, in which the 
autJior, «pea£ing of remedies J(br 
the evil we have? beqp deploring, 
appeals chiefly to the honour and 
gentle manlirfess of his own sex. 

Among’st tlie principal remedies must 
be reckoned, or at least hoped for, cm 
Improvement in men as regards this sin. 
To hope for such an improvement Will be 
looked upon as chimerical by some per- 
sons, and the notion of introducing great 
mural remedies for the evil in question 
as wholly romantic. It seems impossible : 
everything new and great does, till it is 
done ; and then the only wonder is that 
it was not done long ago. 

Oh that there were more love in the 
world, and then these things that we 
deplore could not be ! One would 
think that the man who had once loved 
any woman, would have some tender- 
ness for all ; and love implies an infinite 
respect. All that was said, or done by 
chivalry of old, or sung by Troubadours, 
but shadows forth the feeling which is in 
the heart of any one who loves. Love, 
like the opening of the heavens to the 
Saints, shows for a moment, even to the 
dullest man, the possibilitie*^ of the hu- 
man race. He has faith, hope, and 
charity for another being, perhaps but 
a creature of his imagination : still it is 
a great advance for a man to be pro- 
foundly loving, even in his imaginations. 
Indeed, love is a thing so deep and so 
beautiful, that each man feels that no- 
thing but conceits and pretty words 
have been said about it by other men. 
And then to come down from this, and 
to dishonour the im<age of the thing so 
loved ! 

This book abounds in iine, and 
true, and beautiful things like this ; 
but we must send the reader to it 
for his instruction and delight, pro- 
mising b^ that he w^ill find more 
matter in it to dwell upon and think 
about than in a mountain heap of 
the voluminous productions w^e have 
been speaking of. 

For the sake of stiB further 
strengthening our plea in favour of 
sm^ books, wuth a heart and in- 
tellect in them, we wtII open another 
single volume, very httle larger 
than the last, and of an entirely 
different older. It is called Chance 
and Choice and although its 
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contents are not mucLi greater in 
quantity than the contents of a 
single volume of a novel, it com- 
prises two stories, with enough of 
action, character, and praciicsd aim 
in ^h, to furnish a competent novel 
in itself, if authors liad had a 
mind to sacrifice to fashion and 
fugitive popularity the higher interest 
of their woll-wought tales. 

48 a general principle, we are not 
disposed to admit the soundness of 
that method of teaching by example 
which is enforced in stories written 
with a view to elucidate a particular 
truth or moral. We have no faith in 
a fiction shaped expressly to assert 
a foregone conclusion; because, as 
the writer has it entirely in his own 
power to work out any end he 
pleases, the result ho brmgs before 
us can by no means bo regarded as 
possessing any of the elements of a 
moral necessity. He might have 
turned it exactly the opposite way; 
alter one or two of the circumstances, 
and you must arrive at a widely 
different issue ; in short, the illus- 
tration is arbitrary and artificial, 
and disentitled to that weight of 
authority which it has, in some 
instances, obtained from the skill 
and celebrity of the authors by 
whom it has been employed. 

This opinion of ours, however, 
must be understood with limitations ; 
we do not apply it to all truths and 
moral axioms. Nor must we be 
supposed to imply that the failure 
of the writer to make out his case, 
or our denial of the fitness of his 
means, discredits in the least the 
validity of the moral which the 
fiction is intended to vindicate. On 
the contrary, we think there are 
numerous small truths, and some 
large ones — especially of that class 
which belong to the actual affairs of 
life, or grow up out of social con- 
ventions — which n^ay be expounded 
and impressed even more clearly 
^d emphatically in the form of a 
judicious and carefully considered 
story, than in the most elaborate 
treatise. The «toiy, too, h^ this 
adv^tage, that it is sure of a wide 
audience mnongst those whom its 
lessons chiefly concern, including a 
vast number of readers, who, had it 
taken a more didactio form, would 
probably never have looked into }jai 
pages. There is this strong aigu- 


ment alsolin favour of tales that 
come frei^ted with wise precepts, 

* tha;6 they insinuate , truths wmeh 
your tifSLct very often renders ex- 
*ceedingly unpalatablo, and, by a 
little fiavourmg and disguismg, . 
impose upon the reader a wholesome 
bitter, Vhich he might have rejected 
in a less agreeable vehicle. 

The two stories in the volume are 
designed, say the authors, ‘ to iUul- 
trate tliis fact — that through God’s 
Providence, the education of the 
mind and heart (and the consequent 
establishment of the only two prin- 
ciples of action) are carried on 
tlirough those very circumstances 
which, because they are not caused 
or foreseen by man, we call chance;* 
tbat is to say, that the events of 
human life, which appear to us to be 
purely accidental, and the singular 
* coincidences,* which so often make 
us look wonderiuffly about us, are, 
after all, a part of the great scheme 
of Providence, expressly organized 
for our good. 

In a large sense, the law of Pro- 
vidence, and even its operations in 
moulding events, and working out 
unexpected results in the shape of 
penalties and compensations, are 
clearly intelligible and even apparent 
to ns; and it is only when the 
teachers of these great truths de- 
scend into details and attempt to. 
track the action of the Divine power 
in minute circumstances and trivial 
particulars, that they make us regret 
the employment of such ^lemn ' 
themes m such imperfect and un- 
satisfactoiy modes. 

The authors of these stories have 
successfully avoided the hajffard we 
have pointed out. They take a com- 
prehensive view of this great scheme 
of ‘ chance,’ and conduct two ex- 
ceedingly natural plots to issues 
that ‘ vindicate the ways of God to 
man,* without straining the incidents 
to tj;ie moral, or making* any extra- 
vagant demand on the credulity or 
easySlaith of the reader. Wo have 
ventured t(f assume at once, that 
these stories are the work of ladies. 
The internal evidence we think 
conclusive on that point — a certain, 
tone of delicacy and refinement — 
an intimate knowledge of theliatures, 
tastes, and habits of women— and 
an avoidance of topics which a 
num would have inevitably intrq- 
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dmoed, mi tot wMch subjects 
open tmpting opportunities. On 
ine otb^ liand,4iere is an occasional; 
decision of hand, winch mi^tjusj^ify ^ 
an . opposite, suspicion, if the balance * 
of the evidence were not so heavy 
against it. 

The firat story is c^ed * ‘ The 
Young Governess.* A young lady’s ■ 
father marries a second time, and 
not only concurs in the ill-treatment 
of his aaughter at the hands of the 
step-mother, but heaps additional 
injustice on her liimself. Poor Lucy 
is the Cinderella of the family; but, 
unlike her prototype, she has a spirit 
capable of asserting its own rights. 
Acting upon the advice of a close 
friend, she leaves her father’s Louse, 
and takes the situation of a gover- 
ness. The trials and adversities to 
which she is exposed are strange ^to 
. her and bitter, but slie bears tJiem 
heroically. Nor is the least of these 
the news that arrives in England of 
the perfidy of her lover, an otficer in 
India, who had made an engagement 
with her before he went out, and 
who was now said to have married 
another. Lucy goes through her 
hard destiny with a noble resigna- 
tion, and is tewarded for her suffer- 
ings and her patience in the end. 
Tier lover has not been faithless, 
but return*’ to claim her ; and, to 
crown the happiness which tlie 
reader feels she has so w'ell deserved, 
her father tardily acknowledges tlio 
wrongs he had inflicted on her, and 
makes a suitable amende in the dis- 
position of his propert^^ The story 
loses all its colour m this naked 
skeleton of its chief incidents ; but 
our object is merely to in^catc the 
direction traversed by the moral, 
and the satisfacjtoiy termination at 
which it finally arrives. 

We have not found it easy to select 
a passage which, without occupying 
too much of our space, should do 
3 ustice to the writer of thesd storiea, for 
the scenes are either too much mter- 
woven with the progress of the action 
to bear separation, or too long for 
^ur purpose. The foUowing part of 
a letter from Lucy to her &iend in 
Paris, describing the duties she had 

a entered upon (lower in the 
gery scale than those of gover- 
ness) in the house of a Gorman 
banker’s wife at Breslau, may be 
cited as a specimen T>f the truthful 


spirit in which the life of the book 
is painted. Nothing can bo more 
natural than the wdiole of this letter : 

Frau Muller does not know exactly 
from, what station I have descended, but 
she is aware that I was not what 1^^* 
I avoid speaking at all of iny past life, 
fbr I think that when a lady is oblij?'^fl 
to undertake a menial office, the less . ue 
talks to others of her former condition 
the better. My mistress treats me^iu 
general; with kindness and con.sidera- 
tion ; she is hasty in temper, but gocul- 
natured and placable, and the familiarity 
which subsists between niistre.ss ami 
maid in this country make-^ me fool the 
situation less than 1 should do in Kii ' 
land. But I must describe my busy day 
to you, — ^liow will you recognise your 
Lucy through it all.' I rise at ti\e 
o’clock ; as soon as I am dressed, 1 du‘-r. 
the Frau’s sitting-room, and .set it in 
order; then I prepare the coffee. Thin 
last busiiie.ss, you know’, demands some 
skill, and the first morning 1 made a 
deplorable fiiilure. 1 w\'i.s humble enough, 
too, to ask the cook for ins tnict ions, but 
nothing can supply the want of exj)e- 
rience, besides that I did not very well 
understand Hanne’s German ; .so 1 was 
conscious, when I took the coffee-pot to 
my mistres.s, that she woidd ])e uiiablo 
to drink tlie mixture it contained. ‘ Is 
this coffee she exclaimed, after tasting 
the first spoonful. ^ I am glad you told 
me ; I never should have gue.ssed it. If 
this be the Kiiglish way of prci)aring 
coffee, I don’t wonder that Lieutenant 
Taylor found ours so good at my father’s.* 
[There i*" a sly touch of cliaractcr in this, 
which the reader must go to the book 
to discover and enjoy.] ' There, take; it 
away — ^tako away tlic trash, and bring 
me a glass of water to take away the 
taste from my mouth.* Of coiii'se I apo- 
logized, and ventured to suggest that 
Hanne should make the coffee in future. 

‘ No, you must learn — Hanne has enough 
to do without that ; my own maid always 
makes my coffee. I suppose you can 
learn, eh'l’ 'I will try, madaine,’ I an- 
swered ; ' if you will have patience with 
mo for a little while.’ ' Patience, child ! 
Why, I am patient enough, I think ; if 
you had not been a stranger, I should 
not have been so patient, and should 
have scolded you well.* This is a speci- 
men otmy failures. In the rest of my 
duties I gave satisfaction from the first. 

I believe I take more pains than servants 
usually do, and when one does a thing 
de hon coeur, one seldom does it very 
badly, provided it is within the scope of 
ordinary genius. I assure you, witnout 
vanity, that I do not dust a room badly. 
The first day, at dinner, I felt terribly 
awkward. How much I should have 
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preferred a crust behind Ihe door, to the 
soup which Hanne was placing upon 
the table! Fortunately, however, cer- 
tain family meals at Ashley Hall and* 
Paris came to my Remembrance — ^here.- 
at least, was peace., I get on very well 
. With the other servants; they received' 
me kindly at first, from a feeling of hos- 
pitality ; and though 1 perceived a Jittle 
jealousy afterwards, itiias nearlyapassed 
<away. My manners, though not fami- 
4iar, are, I believe, conciliating — at least 
I try to make them so ; and then my 
ignorance of coffee-making, in which 
every German as well as every French 
woman is an adept, must be a comfort 
to them ; for however my superiority 
in needlework, or other things, may 
pique their natural vanity, they can 
always say, ‘ Hut she knows no more 
how to make coffee than a cat !* You 
Avill think I never mean to get to an 
€Tid of ray day. The remainder of it , 
is chiefly spent in sewing or going 
errands. In the evenings I have seldom 
much to do till it is time to assist my 
mistress at her toilette. She often 
allows inp to go to the public gardens 
with Ma(Lame Speck, whose society 
(though not the most improving in the 
world) is better than that of my fellow- 
servants ; indeed, I always avoid walk- 
ing with them, for Hanne is usually fol- 
lowed by her grandson, and Lieschen 
by her sweetheart. 

The real excellence of this letter 
is likely to escape the hasty reader, 
who looks for sometliing striking, 
and is disappoint e ^ at not finding it. 
The merit of the letter consists in 
the fact, that there is nothing strik- 
ing whatever in it; but after we 
have read it, and laid aside the book, 
the lit! Ic details return upon us, and 
wc remember them almost as if 
they were real oceurrenees, and had 
happened just as they are described, 
— sunply because they are described 
just as they might have happened. 

Tn the second story, the scene of 
which lies in Switzerland, we reco- 
gnise the same sort of merit. The 
heroine lierc also arrives at her good 
fortipie through some vicissitude; 
but it is of a different kind, present- 
ing upon the whole, perhaps, a more 
compact diomatic interest. l;i both 
tales costume is admirably preserved, 
and the national characteristics, 
essentially different in each, are de- 
picted with a quiet aifd familiar hand. 

Now, this book is a capital sample 


of whiit jmay be done in the way of 
fiction ii a short compaas. Myhf, 
should we not hfive more-essences of 
novels like this P * *Would this book 
have been improved by expanding 
Lucy’s e^erienccs as govemesa and 
housemaid into vulgar details, and by 
the«help of some farcical buffoonery, 
getting up out of the very, heart of 
the plot a humorous set off to its 
pathos, after the manner of. our 
Adelphi ' drama P Nothing could 
haye been easier than to have run 
up cither of these stories into three 
volumes. Tlicyhave all tlie requi- 
sites and opportunities ; but seeing 
how effectively the authors liavo 
worked out their ends on their own 
plan, wc cannot be sufficiently grate- 
ful to them for liaving so vabautly 
^resisted the temptation. 

^ Another book, still nearer to the 
• elaboration of the novel in its analysis 
of society, its development of cha- 
racter, and its conversational vivacity 
—a book of singular moral beauty 
united witli considerable artistic 
skill — may be added to- our little 
catalogue. It is called JEasthur ^ — 
and is also the production of a hidy. 
There is a great deal of quiet but 
constant action in this book — not 
merely outward *^ovement, but 
mental emotion ; it is strewn ovcr.with 
pictures o'* country life and scenery 
painted in witli remarkable minute- 
ness and effect ; the characters that 
pass across the scene arc people we 
all know perfectly well, and arc sure 
to remember when we ^jicet tliem 
again ; and. with a strong, tinge of 
sincere religious feeding all though, 
it displays an intimate knowledge 
of particular phases of, the world, 
which it portrays without the least 
tendency to that sort of pious affec- 
tation winch so often destroys the 
efficacy of the religious novel. This 
may be said to be a religious novel 
in its spirit, which is sweet, and full 
of goo^css; in aU else, it paints 
•society as we see it around us. Per- 
haps the writer may bo usefully 
’ W'amedwagainst the habit of detail 
in which she indulges overmuch, 
tempted, possibly, by her success in 
that way. Her pictures in that 
respect are Dutch pictures : all the 
accessories are brought into the 
broad light — we see everything — 


* Eastbv/ry, A Tale. By Anna Harriet; Drury, Authoress of Friends and Fortwne, 
London : W. Pickering. 1851. * 
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and the inventory is so comnlete that 
we enjoy the art as muchf as the 
subject. This is very well as an 
occasional merit, *bat it is ill as a 
practice ; and we find just so much 
of it, or of an inclination towards it, 
in this clever book as to justify us . 
in recontmending the author to leave 
in future a little more to the imagina- 
tion of her readers. A few broad 
touches, with the light between, ^ 
often more efTcctive and life-like 
than the most elaborate and finished 
enamel. 

One volume more, and wo dismiss 
the problem thrown up in this hasty 
paper, to the patient consideration 
of the ingenuous reader. TJie book 
is caUedAjisc^arf* and it relates the 
mission of a Benedictine monk of 
that name, in the early part of the . 
ninth century, into Sweden, at the ' 
earnest request of the Swedes them- * 
selves, who applied to the Emperor, 
praying that ne would send them a 
Christian teacher. Anschar is called 
the Apostle of tlie North, and his 
adventures upon this mission, as 
they are related in the Danish re- 
cords, throw an extraordinary light 
upon the manners, rclimons, and 
customs of the north in that remote 
age. Upon tho8b adventures, sup- 
pose^ to be rckted by Rembert, the 
companion of his journey, this little 
volume is based. It is MTitten w ith 
a wonderful air of reality. The 
descriptions are those of one who 
looked at the things described with 
bis, own eyes, and who took a per- 
sonal par.t in the events he relates. 
The i^ividualit^is sowell sustained, 
and the tone of the actual observer 
and contemporary historian so skil- 
fully kept up, tliat it is difficult to 
believe that we are not reading a 
veritable chronicle of the time. Even 
the poetical exaltation of the reveries 
and apostrophes to the scenery here 
and there, which' possess on umost 
oriental beauty^ are introduced so 


artfully, and the miml is so happily 
prepared to receive 1l»em, as to en- 
hance the fidelity oi the general 
effect. Nobody but <^ne who trod 
those valleys, and. passed througli 
tliose Bublmio experiences, could 
have felt and written about. tlicnT 
thus! It is only in tliT* extreme 
refinement of the st^le, and in the 
careful conduct and ilisti’ibutiou oi 
the narrative, that \\c are able to^ 
detect the traces of the modern band. 

mat a romance in tlircc volumes 
the author miglit have eouslrnetcd 
out of these materials ! W hat 
escapes, intrigues, ami marvels bo 
might have brouglit in ! What 
huge northern myths bi‘ might have 
mixed up with his humanities to 
astonish nia pensive pnhlie ! But 
he has done more w isely . ITo has 
^written a book whieh will be read 
to the last lino w ith pleasure and 
unbroken interest. Had he sw'ollen 
it into a romance, we, at least, should 
not have read six pages of it. 

But we have a grave fault to find 
with this very charming book, not- 
withstanding. It is— dike a great 
many clever things in tliis world-— 
fiction founded upon fact. There is 
notliing in it inconsistent wdth the 
age or the actual life of Anschar ; — 
hut that is not enough to constitute 
a reliable narrative. We do not 
know where fiction ends and fact 
begins ; we have no w ay to enable 
us to distinguish the autlior’s inven- 
tion from the missionaiy’s reidities; 
and a scrupulous feeling of doubt 
and uneasiness sets in upon us con- 
sequently, which goes no little wray 
to spoil our enjoyment of one of the 
most attractive books we have read 
for a long while. This is a pity, 
and something ought to be done lu 
the next edition (which w o look for, 
after all we have said about it !) to 
remedy the evil. A few notes would 
satisfy our consciences on this 
matter. 


THE DifSEETED MAN.SION. 

A FEW years ago, a picture im- surrounded by dilapidated gardens, 
peared in the Exhibition of the set in sombre woods. The venerable 
Eoyu Academy, which peculiarly trees, the moat filled with nettles 
impressed my imagination ; it repre- andruhbish, the*broken fences, green 
sented an ancient ruinous dwellmg, stagnant waters, thegabled,turreted, 

* Jruckar, AStoiy of the |lorth. By l^chard J. King, London : John W. Parker. 

mo. 
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many -windowed, mouldering man- 
sion, a perfect medley of chaotic ar- 
chitecture. The visible silence, tho 
spiritof supreme dosK)lation brooding 
over the precincts, filled my mind 
inth involuntary sadness ; while 
faJicy conjured up strange, wild tales 
of other oafs, in connexion with the 
scene. I could not shake off tl^c be- 
lief that reality was portrayed on 
t}io canvass ; and wTiting mi account 
of the various pictures to a friend 
who resided in the country, I dwelt 
on tliis particular one, and my sin gular 
impressions respecting it. When I 
next recciveda letter from njy friend, 
she remarked how unaceountiible ray 
fancies vrere? fancies which were, 
however, based on the foundation of 
truth. 

She went on to say, that reading 
my letter to Mrs. Ij , an octo- 

genarian in wonderful preservation, 
that lady informed her of the locality 
of my deserted mansion, and also of 
its history; the picture being actually 

painted for Mrs. Ij ’s son; and the 

tale attached to it, which my friend 
eventually gave mo in the old lady’s 
own words, was as follows : — 

‘ Fifty years ago, ilie mansion of 
St. Elan’s Wood \vas reckoned 
ancient, but it was a healthful, 
vigorous age, interesting and pic- 
turesejue. Then, emerald turf lined 
the sides of the moat, and blooming 
ilowers clustered within its sloping 
shelter; white drapery iluttered 
within the quaint latticed windows, 
and delicate climbers festooned them 
without; terraced walks and thick 
holly hedges were in trim order, 
fountains sparkled ui the sniisliinc, 
and blushing roses bent over and 
kissed the clear rejoicing waters. 

‘ Fifty years ago, joyous laughter 
resounded amid the grccuw'ood 
glades, andbuoyant footst^s pressed 
the greensward ; for the master of 
St. Elan’s had brought home a 
bride, and friends and relatives 
hasteped tliither to offer congratu- 
lations, and to share the hospit^ities 
of the festive season. 

* Lady St; Elan wa.s a very young 
wife; a soft-eyed, timid creature; 
her mother had died during her 
daugliter’s infancy, and her fatlicr 
(an officer of high raiik in the army) 
being abroad, a lady whom we shall 
call Sabina, by whom she had been 
educated, accompanied her beloved 
pupil, now Lady St. Elan, to this 


now home. The death of Lady St. 
Elan's fcMher, and the birth of a 
daughter, eventually mingled re- 
joicing and mourning together, while 
great anxiety w’^as felt for the young 
mother, whose recovery was ex- 
tremely tedious. The visits of emi- 
nent physicians, who w'cre for 
from groat distances, evinced the 
fears which were still entertained^ 
even wlien the invalid roamed oncte 
more in the pleasant gardens and 
woods around. Alas 1 it was not for 
the poor lady’s bodily health they 
feared; the hereditary mental malady 
of herfainily on the maternal side, but 
wffiich Iiod slumbered for two gene- 
rations, again darkly shsxdowed forth 
its dread approaches. Slight, indeed, 
hail been Hio warning as yet, subllo 
the domonstratioiis of Uic deadly 
enemy, but enough to alarm the 
watchful husband, who w'os well tic- 
quaiiitod with the fac.ts. But tlio 
alai'm passed away, the physiciaus 
came no more, and apparent health 
and strength, both mental and 
physical, were fully restored to the 
patient, while the sw^oet babe really 
deserved the epithets lavished on 
it by the delighted mother of tho 
‘ divinest baby in the world.’ 

* During tho tcm]idrary absence of 
lier husband, on affairs of urgent 
business. Lady St. Elan reiiuested 
Sabina to sliarcher chamber at night, 
on the plea of timidity and loneli- 
ness ; this wish was cheerfully com- 
plied with, and two or tJirce days 
passed pleasantly away. 

* St. hllaji wiis expected to return 
homo on tho followiii^ inoriiing, and 
w'hcn the friends retired tt> rest on 
the previous night, Sabiu^. withdrew 
the window curtains, to gaze upon Uio 
glorious landscape which stretched 
far away, all bathed in silver ra- 
diance, and she soon fell into a tran« 
quil slumber, coniinuuing with holy 
iiioughts and prayerful aspirations. 
She was sudueuly awakened by a 
l^urious kind of soimd in the room, 
r?comx>anicd by alialf-stificd jeering 
laugh. ‘,Sho know not how long 
sleep had lulled her in oblivion, but 
when Sabina turned round to aeo 
from whence the sound proceeded, 
imagine her horror and dismay at 
beholding Lady St. Elan standing 
near the door, sliarpening a large 
knife on her slipper, looking wildLly 
round now ^ind then, muttering and 
jibing. 
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' * !Not sliai^ enough ^et— pot sharp 
enough yet/ she eicclaimc^, intently 
pursuing her occupation. 

‘ Sabina felt instinctively, that this 
WM no practical joke; she knew iu- 
stinctivcly the dread reality — by the 
maniac's eye — by the tone of voice—: 
and slic sprang from the bed, dart- 
ing towards the door. It was locked. 
Lady St. Elan looked cunningly up, 
muttering, — 

“So you thoimht I was so silly, 
did your But i double-locked it, 
and tlu’cw the key out of the window ; 
and perhaps you may spy it out in 
the moonshine you’re so fond of ad- 
miring,’ pointing to an open case- • 
ment, at an immense height from 
the ground — for this apartment was 
at the summit of a turret, command- 
ing an extensive view, chosen for 
that reason, as well as for its seclu- 
sion and repose, being so far distant 
from the rest of the household. 

‘ Sabina was not afflicteduith weak 
nerves, and as the full danger of her 
position Hashed across her mind, she 
remembered to have heard that the 
human eye possesses extraordinary 
power to quell and keep in abeyance 
aU unn’.ly passions thus terrifically 
displayed. She was also aware, that 
in a contest wheifc mere bodily energy 
was concerned, berpowers mu st prove 
utterly inadequate and unavailing, 
when brought into competition with 
those of tlio unfortunate lady during 
a continuani^c of the paroxysm. Sa- 
bina feigned a calmness which she 
WiW far ^om feeling at that trj'ing 
moment, and though her voice 
trembled, yet ^^ho said cheerfully, 
and ^vith a careless air, — 

‘ * I thinjc your knife will soon bo 
sharp enough, Lady St. Elan; what 
do you want it for r* 

* ‘ What do I wantit for?’ mimicked 
the madwoman ; ‘ why what should 
I want it for, Sabina, but to cut 
your throat with ?’ 

‘ ‘ Well, that is ah odd fancy,' ex- 
claimed Sabina, endeavouring not td 
scream or to faint: ‘but you had 
better sit down, for the kniife is not 
sharp enough for that job — there — 
there’s a chair. Now give me your 
attention while you sharpen and 
shaimen, and I’ll sit opposite to you; 
for Ihave had such an extraordimury 
dream, and I want you to listen to it.’ 

* Th%lady looked maliciously sly, 
as much as to say, ‘ Yqp. shall not 
cheat me, if I dfo listen.’ But she 


sat down, and Sabina opposite to her, 
who began pouring forth a farrago 
of nonsense, which she pretended to 
have dreamt. Lady St. Elan had 
.always been mucli addicted to perus- 
ing work^ of romantic fiction, apd 
this taste for the marvellous was, 
probably, the means of sa\dng Sa- 
bina’s life, wha during that long and 
awful night never flagged for one 
moment, continuingher repetition cf 
marvels in iho Arabian NigMs style. 
The maniac sat perfectly still, with 
the knife in one hand, the slipper in 
the other, and her large eyes intently 
fixed on the narrator. Oli, those 
weary, weary hours! W’^hcji, at 
length, repeated signals and knocks 
were heard at the chamber-door, as 
the morning sun arose, Sabina had 
presence of mind not to notice tlicin, 
as her ten'ible companion appeared 
not to do so ; but she continued her 
sing-song, monotonous strain, until 
the barrier was fairly burst open, 
and St. Elan himself, ho .had just 
returned, alarmed at tlic portentous 
murmurs within, and accompanied by 
several domestics, (jame to the rescue. 

‘ Had Sabina moved, or screamed 
for lielp, or appeared to recognise 
the aid wliich was at hand, ere it 
could have reached her, the knife 
might have been sheathed iu her 
heart. This knife was a foreign otuj 
of quaint workmanship, usually 
hanging up in St. Elan’s dressing- 
room ; and the premeditation evinced 
in thus secreting it was a mystery 
not to he solved. Sabina’s hair 
which was black as the raven’s wing, 
when she retired to rest on that fear- 
ful night, had changed to the simi- 
litude of extreme age when they 
found her in the morning. Lady 
St. Elan never recovered this sudden 
and total overthrow of reason, but 
died — alas! it was immoured, by her 
own hand — uithin two years after- 
wards. The infant heiress was 
entrusted to the guidance of her 
mother’s friend and governess, ; she 
became an orphan at an early age, 
and on completing her twenty-first 
year was uncontrolled miitress of the 
fortune and estates of her ancestors. 

‘ But long ere that period arrived, 
a serious question had arisen in Sa- 
bina’s mind reVipecting the duty and 
expediency of informing Mary St. 
Elan what her true position was, and 
gently imparting the sad knowledge 
of that visitation overshadowing the 
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destinies of her rade. It was true 
that in her individual case the cat^- 
trophe might bo warded off, while, 
on the other hand, there was lurking, 
tlireatening danger ; but a higli reli- * 
gious principle seemed to demand a, 
sacrifice, or self-immolation, in order 
prevent the possibility of a per- 
petuation of the direful malady. . 

‘ Sabina felt assured that werp her 
noble-hearted pupil once to loam the 
jjacts, there ^vould be no hesitation 
on her part in strictly adhering to 
the prescribed lino of right ; it w^as a 
bitter task for Sabina to undertake, 
but she did not shrink from per- 
fonning it w^hen her resolution be- 
came matured, and her scruples 
settled into decision, formed on the 
solid basis of duty to God and man. 
Sabina afterwards learnt that the 
sacrifice demanded of Mary St. Elan 
was far more heroic than she had 
contemplated; and when that sw’cct 
young creature devoted herself to a 
life of cchbacy, Sabina did not know, 
that engrossed by ‘first love, ’of which 
so mudi lias been said and sung, 
Mary St. Elan bade adieu to life’s 
hope and happiness. 

‘ With a w oman’s delicate percep- 
tion and depth of pity, Sabina gained 
that knowledge; and with honour 
unspeakable she silently read tlie 
treasured secTets of the gentle heart 
thus fatally wounded — tlie evil from 
w liich she had sedulously striven to 
guard her pupil, had not been suc- 
cessfully averted — Mary St. Elan 
had already given aw^ay her guileless 
heart. 13ut her sorrows w'ere not 
doomed to last ; for soon after that 

E criod when the law pronoimced 
or free from control respecting her 
worldly affairs, the last of the St. 
Elans passed peaijefully away to a 
bettor world, bequeathing the man- 
sion house and estate of St. Elan’s 
Wood to Sabina and her heirs. In 
Sabina’s estimation, howrever, this 
munificent gift was as the ‘price of 
blood as, but for her instrumen- 
tality, the fatal knowledge would not 
have Dcen imparted ; but for her the 
ancestral woods and pleasant home 
might have 4 }escended to childre n’s 
children in the St. Elan’s line, — 
tainted, indeed, and doomed; but 
now the race was extinct. 

‘ There were man^ persons who 
laughed at Sabin§»’s sensitive feelings 
on this subject, which they could not 


understand ; and even wcU-meaning, 
pious folk, thought that she carriSl 
her stricx notions * too far.* Yet 
Sabina remained immovable; nor 
would she ever 'consent that the 
wealth thus left should be enjoyed 
by her or hers. 

. ‘ Thus the deserted mansion still 
remains unclaimed, though it will 
not be long ere it is appropriated to 
the useful and beneficent purpose 
specified in Mary St. Elan’s w^nl — 
namely, failing Sabina and her issue, 
to be converted into a lunatic asylum 
— a kind of lunatic alms-house for 
decayed gentlewomen, who, with 
the requisite qualifications, will 
liere find refuge from the double 
storms of life assailing them, poor 
souls ! both from wdtliin and w ithout.' 

‘ what became of Sabina, and 
what mterest has your son in this 
picture H’ asked my friend of old 

Mrs. Tj , as that venerable lady 

concluded her narration; ‘ for if none 
live to claim the property, why does 
it siUl remain thus P’ 

‘Your justifiable curiosity shall 
be gratified, my dear,’ responded the 
kindly dame. ‘ Look at niy hair — 
it did not turn w^hite from age : I 
retired to rest one night w ith glossy 
braids, black as the raven’s wing, 
and they found me m the mornuig 
as you now behold me ! Yes, it is 
even so ; and you no longer w'onder 
that Sabina’s son desired to possess 
this identical painting ; my pilgrim- 
age is drawing towards its close — 
protraiited as it has been beyoiid the 
allotted age of man — ^but, According 
to the tenor of the afore-named w ill, 
the mansion and estifte of St. Elan 
must remain as they now' stand until 
I am no more ; while the accumu- 
lated funds will amply endow the 
excellent charity. Were my son 
less honourable or scrupulous, he 
might, of course, claim the property 
on my decease ; but respect for his 
motlier’s memoiy, with finn ad- 
herence to her principles, wdll keep 
Bim, w'ith God’s olessmg, from yielct 
ing to temptation. He is not a rich 
man, bu^ w'ith proud humility he 
may gaze on this memorial picture, 
and hand it down to posterity with 
the traditionary lore attached; and 
may none of our descen^nts ever 
lament the use which will be made, 
nor covet the possession, of tins de- 
serted mansion.' W 
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THE EHISri OP THE FEANKS. 

Bt Hon. G. S. Shtthi, M.P. 

• . HaTC it— They shall ^ot have it, 

Our flree<bom German Khine. — N. Beckeb. 


FRANCK TO 

AVB it — But I will have it — 

Your free-born Oerman Rliine. 

You shall give it, as you gave it, 
Whene’er I claimed it — Mine. 

Have it — aye though six nations 
Should dare me to the war. 

Slave, Qemian, Prison, Saxon, 
Lotharingian and Avar. (^) 

Free-bom and yours! Six races; 

Go count them in your slain ; 


GERMANY.* 

Fron^ the Seiners banks to the Theiss’s, 
The quelled of Carlomain. 

My King ( 2 )— but touched its border, * 
That river you call free : 

With the Oriflamme of Order (*) 

And the blessing of the Key, 

When straight my royal river 
In each exulting wave, 

Some ensign of His empire 
Reflected back anil gave, . 


* It is the privilege of song to celebrat* all opinions without political responsi- 
bility. For myself, an ardent admirer of the great statesmen whose genius founded 
the adjustment of 1815, I desire, in cqinmon with every Englishman (wlio cares at 
all for his own country’s safety), to preserve the Treaties of Vienna in siatn quo, 
'without one comma the more, or one comma the less.* But ic is impossible not to 
perceive that the attacks upon those treaties within the last few years liavc })ro- 
ceeded, not from those who Imt, but from those who (famed by the arrangements— 
of conquerors at the expense of the contpiered. It is not France, notwithstanding 
a revolution to impel her, which has agitated for her yet contracted frontiers, her 
still dismantled fortresses, her extorted indemnities, her confiscated resources. 
Prussia, a warlike nation, which was annihilated by the War, but which was raised, 
re-establidhed, and greatly augmented by the peace, has been tlie foremost to menace 
an aggression upon those covenants which served as her modern foundation. Savoy— 
also a warlike nation, which disappeared during the War, but which was recon- 
structed and extended by favours at the Peace— Savoy, which was to become tlie 
inlleritancc of the House of Carignan, hy Prince Mcttemkk's advice, contrary to 
King Victor’s w'ishes, has not been less absurd in her recent courses of suicidal 
perfidy. Yet it requires but little foresight to prophesy, that the first to suffer 
from any re-arrangement of Europe would be precisely the warlike nations (peace- 
created) of Prussia and Sardinia. There are few Frenchmen who do not expect 
to see the day when the Rhenish provinces, and, wliat they covet even more, the 
Huchy of Savoy, will complete their despoiled, dismembered, and straitened territory. 

(*) 'these were the most remarkable of the nations subdued by Charlemagne, 
and incorporate by him into the Empire. After the Carlovingian dynasty, when 
the Imperial power became elective, the six races composing the Germanic body 
consisted first of Franks, Suabians, Bavarians, Lobharingians, Saxons, Prisons. 

(=) My Kino ! The most celebrated conquests of Charlemagne were achieved 
by him as King of France, not as Emperor of the West. The distinction between 
the two dignities is worthy of a passing remark. The last he derived confessedly 
from Rome. When Leo placed the Crown on his head, says Gibbon, ‘ the air 
resounded with the acclamations of tlie people, ' Long life and victory to Charles, 
the morit pious Augustus, crowned by God, the great and pacific Emperor of the 
Romans 1” But the crown of France he carefully guarded from Roman pretensions ; 
and when he associated his son Louistthe Pious in the kingdom, ' the royal youth 
WP.S commanded xo take the crown from the altar, and vcitk hia oion hands to place 
it on his head, as a gift which he hefti from God, his father, and the nation.’ Here 
was the precedent for Napoleon’s coronation of himself. 

(*) ITie Oriflamme was not yet Royal. It belonged to tho great*Abbaye of St. 
Denys, which exercised so immense an influence on French civilization. Hugh 
^pet was himself abbot of St. Denys, but it was not until the time of Philip I. that the 
Oriflamme was adopted by the Kings of France. Their war-cry of ' Montjoie et St. 
Denys' probably arose from the same source. For the{r were, so to speak, the 
Vidames of an abbey, which was older than the Carlovingian dynasty, and almost 
as po^prful. 
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Joyeuse, the Ring^ the Diadem^ 

The Mace of Carl Marte^ 

‘And prized beyond aU gaud or gem 
The Homan pilgiim^s shell. (•) 

Hun red now my Prankish river, 

With the blood of. your German foes > 
Por marks that my Pranks leave are ever 
•The limits my Frenchmen propose. 

• 

Ho Burgraves, Marpaves, and Counts, 
Yo robbed, now defeAd the land ; 


Ho HhinegritveaHhut mean ai« your 
swords 

’Gainsttthe sword of Louis the Grand. 

My MoiirARCH (*)— He cometh in pride, 
(Gall Ban and arridlre Ban,)* 

Two Condto in arms at his side. 

And young Be Guiche in the van. 

He has plunged in my Prankishstream, (•) 
Oh save him and ^are him^t, 

Tho* death is yon lover’s dream — 

Death — and his Henriette. (') 


('*) The stress which Charlemagne laid by the Church, is shown not only in the 
relics buried with him, but in the inscription above the Arch of Triumph on his 
tomb, which has long disappeared. When Otho III. opened his ^grave, ' he found 
the body of Charlema^e not reclining in his coffin, as is the usual fashion of the 
dead, but seated on his throne as one alive, clothed in the imperial robes, bearing 
the sceptre in his hands (other accounts say a chalice), and on his knees a copy of 
the Gospels. On his fleshlcss brow was the Grown, the sWord Joyeuse was by his 
side, and the pilgrim’s pouch, which he had always borne while living, was still 
fastened to his girdle. ’ — Murmy^s JIand-Book. The ancient epitaph was as follows : — 
* Here reposes the body of Charles grand and orthodox Emperor, who gloriously 
extended the kingdom of the Franks, and governed it prosperously for forty-seven 
years.’ Sir Francis Palgravo, in his noble work oi\ Normandy and England, givea 
a somewhat different account of Charlemagne’s sepulture, but one as strongly com- 
memorative of his ecclesiastical and Catholic observances. 

The passage of the Hhine, where so many of the bravest nobles of Prance 
swam the stream ‘ with harness on their back,’ was one of the proudest illustrations 
of Louis XIV.’s reign. It has been celebrated in the prose of Madame de Sevigne 
and the verse of Boileau ; whose fourth epistle provoked Prior’s verses on the battle 
of Blenheim, or (as the French reject that name) of llochstedt. 

Wlicn thy young muse invoked the tuneful nine, 

To say how Louis did not pass the Khiiie. 

Voltaire writes, that this couplet is the only good thing in Pijor’s poem. But 
not much can be said for it, any more than for his own very free translation : — 
Satiriqiic flattcur, toi qui pris tant de peine, * 

Pour chanter que Louis n’a point passf^ le lihin. 

Boileau was, however, to have his revenge. When Prior wrote his eulogy on 
Marlborough, the Whigs seemed interminably in ; within less than ten years, when 
tho Tories at last obtained office, Prior writes from Paris to Lord Bolingbroke, in 
terms of panegyric of tho Great Monarch which out-Boileau Boileau. Probably, a 
Whig m:ght suggest, ' because the great Bastard was protector of the little one.’ . 

(®) AVhethcr Louis crossed the Rhine or not, it is certain that the Cbmte de 
Guiche did, and to the signal discomfiture of the Gennans under AVurts. ' Wurta ! 
Who could mention in heroics — Wurts?’ 

{’) The love of the Comte de Guiche for the daughter of Charles I., tWe beautiful 
Duchess of Orleans, has been a constant subject for the drama and romance. She 
was already dead in 1672, at the date of the passage of the Hhine, and is supposed 
by some who delight to heap odium on that most calumniated of all fixinilies, the 
House of Orleans, to luive been poisoned in a glass of chicory-water. After Mr. 
AVakley’s vivid description the other night of the ill qualities of chicory, it seems 
not unlikely that she was poisoned by the glass of chicory water; at any rate, nothing 
can he more circumstantial or clear than the account other deafii by her own cousin, 
the Grand Madjcniohelle : — * Siir Its bruits queje viens de dire Von Jit assemblei' tou^ 
ten w' l9cins du Itoi, de feu Madame et tie Monmeurj quelques-uns de Pams, cclui de 
V A iabtissadeur d^Angletcrre, avec tous les chirw^iens, qui ouvrirmt le coi^s de Madame* 
lU lui trouv^rent les 'parties nqj)les Men saints ; ce qui^urprit tout le monde parce- 
qu' die ^ tail ddHcatc et jn'esque toujom imlade. VAmbassadeur tV A'tiyleterre y 6ta%i 
jir^smt, auqnel ilsjirent voir qiVetle ne pouvait itie morte que d'une colique, quails 
appeUrent Cholera Morbus.’ The principal authority in favour of the pretended 
poisoning is that most vulgar of all prejudiced and credulous yobenxomhes, Madame 
of Bavaria, the second wife of the Duke of Orleans. But, independently of her 
hatred of the Chevalier de Loraine, whom she accuses, while sho exculpates her 
husband, it must not be forgotten that in ' the Fragments of her Letters’ there to 
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Oh ! bear them^ and save them all^ 
Revel, Lesdiguidres^ Vivonne (*) — 

Venddme is too young to fall,, 
Villaviciosa unwon. (®) 

Oh, bear them up the tide, 

Oh, bear up each bannered lance.; . 

For Lilies on water can ride. 

And the Rhine's breast swells to France. 

Ages ar^ gone — and no more 
The Lilies are here to day ; 

But the folds of the free Tri-color 
FJoat over my Frankish an*ay. 

Ca4rd / Qa-ird/ — do ye hear it, 

^ Ye thieves of the Feudal Fraud; 

Ye robbed from Chaos. Now fear it — 
The Retribution abroad. 

For lo — like the angel of Story — 

St. Just swoops avenging down. 

With the faith of a saint and the glory. 
Round his brow tcitfiout a crown. 

Hy Hero ! canst match him again, 
Search Germany through, whom to 
bring ; 

Will Austria boast My Loraine, 

Or Prussia /tu Chamberlain King ? (*®) 

Now hush thee to silence, oh river. 

As when at the midnight hour 

You foci with a throe and a shiver, 
lhat God is out in his power. 

Working a miracle ever. 

Working a miracle then. 

Now hush thee in awe, oh my river. 

The miracle comes of Men. 


The crown of all garth’s desires 
Some hero’s dream achieved ; 

Which, kindled at his fancy’s fires. 

His reason disbelieved. 

. For who could deem that this old earth 
Had strength within her womb 
* To cast in one supeVnal birth 

. All grandeurs of the tomb ? , 

Lo, He ! with the standar?! in hand, 
lie planted oji Mount Thabor, 

And liurled from th’ Iberitan's land 
To the Borysthenian shore. ^ 

Run bright in smiles, oh my river, 

As on bridal morn a bride. 

For thy lord — such lord has been never — 
Stands now thy banks beside. 

And what if Venice wed the sea. 

Some dotsird’s ring the sign. 

The sword shall France’s token be. 

That Franks have wed the Rhine. 

And if that marriage be gainsayed 
By Congresses awhile. 

One blow of the old Brennus blade 
Shall weigh against their wile. 

And when the hostile clarions blare. 
And hostile cannon roar, • 

Four spirits shall be seen in air. 

Four spirits in the war. 

And far into the German ranks 
Four heroes lead us on ; 

Charles! Louis! still among their Franks, 
St. Just — ^Napoleon. 


nothing too absurd lor her to believe. She insinuates that liladame de jifaintenon 
got rid of Louis XIV. in the interest of the Duke de M.aine ; that Mademoiselle ile 
Fontanges was poisoned by Madame de Montespan ; that an ancestress of the 
Morteinai-ts was raised by the Devil from the dead ; that she lived many years, but 
by inailvertently mentioning the Saviour’s name, became at once again a corpse ; 
tliat the Ipreat Cardinal de Richelieu was in the habit of neighing like a horse, and 
that the ghost of her predecessor haunted St. Cloud. 

(**) I have Allowed Boilcau nomhmtim in his account of this heroic feat of arms. 
First in the river was de Guiche, then the Marquis de Revel ; next came ' le h&uillant 
(afterwards to become Marshal of France), tlien M. de Vivonne. 

('••) The great-grandson of Henry IV. and Gabriclle, who inherited the valour 
and the vices (which last he exaggerated) of his ancestor. It was he who prepared, 
after the victory of Villa Viciosa (which secured the crown to Philip the Fifth), tho 
moat glorious couch upon which Monarch ever slept — made of the flags taken from 
the enemy. 

(»®) Tlie house ef Loraine, now hereditary Emperors, is French in its origin and 
descent. I'he kings of Prussia, as Margraves of Brandenburg, have the honour of 
being the Emperor’s ChamberlainB. 
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THE EEVELATIONS OF 
Chaptee I. 

I ONCE imagincsd that when a 
man wrote his life, it j\'as be- 
cause he could instruct us by his 
strange cxpeftcnces, or was a very 
remarkable personage,, into wljpse 
secrets the public pined with curi- 
osity to penetrate. I comprehended 
that lie was content to reveal himself 
truthfully, rather than leave his 
character to tlic sharp stccl-pen of 
Malice, the clumsy pencil of biction, 
or, worst of all, the oily goose-quill 
of flattering Friendship, pointing 
out his defects as virtues, and extol- 
ling as triumphs of wisdom and 
eccentricities of genius, absurdities 
or errors n hicli he would not have 
dared to defend. 

But an earnest perusal of many 
recent confessions and reminiscences 
has led me to doubt the e.orrcct- 
ness of my ideas on the siibject. I 
have waded through the autobiogra- 
phies of eminent men, with a grow- 
ing ho])e that they might prove 
('vcni nally to have been rather indif- 
ferent tictions than faithful pictures 
of Those I formerly considered the 
heroes of our jige. Bitter indeed is 
the cure of lln^ hero-worshipper. 

As charm by charm unwinds, 
"Which robed our idols, and we see, too 
sure, 

Nor worth nor beauty dwells fi*oiu out 
the mind’s 

Ideal sliape of such, — 

when the distorted limbs, the base 
material, the clay feet, arc displayed, 
and a statesman figures as a puling 
boy, — or philosophers, ])hilanthro- 
)isls, and patriots hang, Nareissus- 
ike, over the mirrored reflex of self, 
mere egotists. 

Berhaps you will urge that a long 
life of fame and flattery cannot fail 
to inflate the mind with a false esti- 
mate of its own powers. I do not 
believe it^ but if so, then far less 
offensive would be tbe revelations of 
a person, who, unknown to iame, 
has been preserf ed from its destruc- 
tive influence; who is not vain, 
even for the poor reason that he has 
nothing of uiiich to he vaip ! 

‘ Then, my dear John,’ wrote back 
my beloved correspondent, ‘ why 
don’t you vTite^ewr life, for you ar# 
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A COMMON-PLACE MAN. 

.of ^ men the most* fitted for it, by 
your own showing! I have often 
* heard that the genuine memoir of 
the least interesting people on earth 
Tvdidd.feot be destitute of instruction, 
and so I should, of all things, enjoy 
reading yours.* 

Save mo from my friends ! And 
yet this friend, this soft-spoken cor- 
respondent, is the dearest I have in 
the world. Who can wonder that 
■with such a gratifying request I 
comply immediately ! 

I believe long endurance has 
blunted me to such assaults. My 
being commonplace has been rung 
in my ears any day these thirty 
years, not only by my foes, but by 
my nearest of kin. Ami truth has 
ecl^oed the fact in the recesses of 
my heart. Fate has confirmed it 
by weaving my life out of her most 
colourless yam ; it has been tho 
mere idle, trifling task by which she 
has mechanically kept her loom in 
exercise, whilst she planned elabo- 
rate patterns or dyed her brighter 
webs for more fiivoiired mortals. 
Wliat then? Without su(!h tame 
adjuncts, such Avalking gentlemen, 
tho tableau of life would he ineom- 
plcte, a mass of harsh and startling 
contrasts. As ray great grandfather 
sang,— 

The brightest hues upon the canvass 
spread, 

Fonn not the pictures which would seem 
to breathe. 

E’en your own portraits w#)uld be flat 
and dead 

"Without the sober colouring underneath. 

My gr(‘at grand fal her, you see, 
was a poet, — so I did not sjiring 
from a commonplace race. 

I wish I had. I should not have 
been such a blot upon the escutcheon 
of the wonderful J)c Vaincys. Of 
course the woi*ld knoVs that name. 
Is it«iot iutcr\i'oven with the thril- 
ling i^cords of history ? 

The found^ss of our family aided 
Queen Matilda in her famous tapes- 
try, and bequeathed to the learned 
court of Beauclerka son, who would 
have surpassed that monarch himself 
in his attainments, had it not .been a 
breach of loyalty. 

There is rather a hiatus in the 
family legends during the Crusades 

D 
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and wars of tlie Koscs, for learning 
was more our for to than figliting. 

Cesaerunt arma togae. 

But several ahhots of our name, 
were oclobratod at that ora for .Iho 
illuminated missals and fair copied 
manuscripts with whicli they en- 
riched tJieir monastic libraries. Wc 
were brilliant again in Elizabeth’s 
time, when we went over, witli some 
<!5cjafc, to the Protestant cause. A 
Do Vaincy, it is said, first pro- 
nounced ‘ Will Shakespeare to bo a 
fellow of some parts.* Of course 
wo were ruined ])y Oliver Cromwell, 
who had no taste for our kind of 
talent, and w'hosc grammar we un- 
mercifully criticLScd. ^Nevertheless, 
Charles the Second shamefully 
neglected us, and is reported to have 
declared that we had * more tongue 
than brains, and were rightly named, 
being vainer than peacocks.’ ^J^ic 
saying is so destitute of the point 
he generally gave to his verdicts on 
men and manners, that it apjieared 
to us unworthy of credit, — but cer- 
tain it is, that wc (jeasod from that 
time to be courtiers, and the title 
beenmo <Lvtinct, Llie roprescntaiioii 
of th(* family descending once more 
in tlie female line. Put Mistress 
-Euphfosyne de Vaincy, ere she bc- 
8t(»wed her hand and estates on a 
handsome soldier, wlio had tlcshcd 
his sword under th(‘ command of 
the great Marlborough, insisted 
upon h’"' nssumption of her name ; 
which he did, nothing loth, liis own 
being insignificant as his means 
weri!^ small. Auspicious alliance ! 
from which sprang the great originals 
of tlie slifl' portraits hanging round 
me afc^'this moment. That grim, 
gaunt prelate, resting his lean hand 
on a thick volume of Ins sermons, is 
Bishop Hildebrand de Vaincy. His 
Kcri lions arc very long and learned, 
and puzzling to read, especially in 
our old editiou ; but they are mar- 
vellously cinjliiatic, Avith capital 
letters marshalled all through' the 
>?p11ow pages, and tlii'ough tlio diy 
bones of the genuine^. Dc Vaincy 
^iiction there sliino a ivarm, kindly, 
humane spirit and earnest faith, not 
unchecrin^. He must have derived 
these qualities from his nameless 
father, they are so unlike He Vaincy 
‘intellect. Octavius de Vaincy, his 
brother, and my great grandfather, 
was, os I told you, a poet, and 


the friend of everybody who was 
anybody in tliose days. He be- 
queathed to* us those autographs 
'of which uncle Jidian is so insulfer- 
ably proud ; but all the documents 
to tvhic^Ii his ofudito acquaintance 
appended their signature seem^ to 
mo inane and unimpojtant beyond 
conception. There Avcrc other sons 
and* daugliters, all remarkable, but 
I shall only point out that stout 
damsel in blue, Avhoso tea-makin" 
Doctor Johnson praised highly, and 
her niece, one of the poetesses of 
the bas-bleu set, the ally of the 
De Vesci and Montague. I must 
hurry over my family histoi^ to my 
mother, for only on her side do i 
claim this pure extraction. She was 
celebrated for licr beauty and her 
skill in embroiderjs (traced to her 
descent from the tapestry -worker of 
the times of the Conquest.) Who 
shall therefore depict the dismay of 
lier illustrious relatives, when she 
confessed her attachment to a coun- 
try squire of such quich respectabi- 
lity and — and — such a name as my 
father’s. Mediocre, indeed, was he, 
with a moderate fortune, a substan- 
tial niaiior-houso, a good temper, 
good health, some sense, and an 
equanimity whicli nothing ever dis- 
turbed, unless it might be unusual 
talents in another. Hitherto ho had 
been little proved in tliis particular ; 
for to do our neighbours justice, 
wliatcver tiiey might think of them- 
selves, there Avorc amongst them few 
suniassing minds. 

To a family, laying claim to here- 
ditary talent and elcganco,whonevcp 
in a single .act liad departed from 
the strict rules of propriety, it may 
be imagined how great a shock Avas 
the announcement that the fairest 
of their circle Avas about to marry a 
commou-idace squire of the name of 
Black. 

Yonder is my mother’s faded 
portr.aitl Cannot you fancy her 
standing before them — the sun- 
shine sfreamiug on her pslo golden 
nurls, and on her delicate features ; 
the ^icly-cut nostrils of her little 
aquiline nose just vibrate with sup- 
pressed scorn ; her De Vaincy blue 
eyes are full of tears, tlirough which 
they, nevertheless, flash indignantly 
as she dares them to throw a slur 
upon my father’s excellence and 
standing in country sociefy ? 
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Wliat a contempfuoug elevation 
of all the pencilled eyebrows in the 
I)e Vaincy circle, as they groan forth 
simultaneously, ‘ So commonplace • 
a man!* Great was the opposition 
to her choice, doubtfid the result, 
until Cousin Reginald, in a happy 
hoilr, recoUectedand quoted apassage 
from a sermon oi the revered 
Bishop, whicli strongly censured 
undue coercion iumatrimonial aflairs, 
aq^ as his authority was law, the 
sacrifice took place. Some malicious 
persons afterwards doubted the au- 
thenticity of that paragraph, or at 
least its application to the affections, 
instead of liberty of conscience in 
religious matters. On this I offer 
no opinion, although a certain lady, 
(hereafter to bo described) inclined 
to side with the sceptics, and never 
failed to remind my father of the 
fraud when ho pursued a course 
contrary to her wishes. 

Strange to say, my mother was 
imdeniably happy in her married 
life, and when, six months after my 
birth, she caught cold in attending 
a scientific lecture with a literary 
connexion, and died, my father had 
the consolation of knowing that her 
short sojourn in this world had not 
been embittered by any neglect on 
his part. 

‘ That was no merit of his,* said 
the Be Vai ncys ; ‘ he was too common- 
place to be a had husband!* 

Once more the illustrious family 
assembled in the ancestral halls, 
as they missed from their number 
the fair young creature, who three 
years be tore had borne tlieir reproofs 
so firmly, tlicir licarts may, perhaps, 
have A\'hi8pered that the flower 
of their rac(3 was laid low, and yet, 
when the first iiTesistible emotion 
subsided, they began seriously to 
consider the propriety of relinquish- 
ing all intercourse withtlie unworthy 
interloper her love had brought 
amongst them. 

Many a voice was audible in sup- 
port of tljis dignified resolution, and 
in all human probability this narra- 
tive would never liavo been ppnncd, 
had not the nawly-married wife of 
Cousin Reginald interfered. That 
cousin had lately risen into impor- 
tance, as the wealth of my grand- 
father, the head of the hohse, wasted 
away. Lord Bacon wrote that 
* Nobility of birth commonly abated 


industry.* What then could be ex- 
pected from tbe.Be Vaincys? So 
many intellectualbcings, too polished 
to be contented withpjut luxury — too 
’lugli-brcd to work for it themselves, 
could not long feast upon the paternal 
resources withoutobviously diminish- 
ing them, and gradually the Do 
Vaincy establishment had assumed 
a dreary aspect of more pomp than 
comfort; nay, it was even now 
dawning upon the perception of 
some, that vainton Hall itself must 
ere long bethe property of strangers, 
if the pride of Cousin Reginald 
did not induce him to become its 
purchaser. 

He represented a younger branch, 
now much the richest, owing to 
sundry accidents of marriage \micli 
had very likely been originally con- 
demned by the main stem, but 
which were in time graciously over- 
looked m consideration of the aris- 
tocratic dictum, Ufaut quelqibefois 
engraisser ses terres , — the truth of 
which w as proved by the far greener 
foliage th^ had nurtured. 

When Reginald further obliged 
the De Vaincys by choosing as his 
wife a pretty orphan of their name, 
with whose support they would 
otherwise have been unpleasantly 
burdened, he unconsciously added 
another claim to those he alreac^ 

g osscssed upon their respect. Ho 
ad saved the rest a considerable 
yearly sum; he had shown a proper 
estimation of the superior qualities 
of the family, by thus morejlrmly 
cementing his union with it ; in sliort, 
he was decidedly popular, and when 
his bride pleaded in behalf of tlie 
poor w'idowxr and his two heljilesa 
children, she was heard witlf proper 
sympathy. 

Reginald himself, remembering 
that he had promoted the marriage, 
fiX^oke up about the infants in whose 
veins flowed the blood of which they 
all boasted. Electrical was the effect 
of I^s little speech! Shame to those 
who would abandon such to a com- 
moi^ace father and ordinary nurses. 

‘ The moA especially,* observed 
a venerable grand-aunt in a letter I 
found lately amongst that very 
Cousin Regmald*s papers, * as we, 
unlike most families, have ever been 
principally distinguished in the 
female line. Look at our honoured 
foundress; look at the talent always 
• n 2 
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eriiiced by the women! Wlien, 
indeed, does genius not descend 
from the mother? And why, if pro- 
perly educated* should not poor 
Matilda’s son snow himself a true 
Bciou of the De Vaincys? My 
grandmother was a lady of ready 
wit ; notorious for her skill in 
managing her neighbours’ jfffairs, 
and whilst this discussion took place 
— oven whilst behind her cambric 
h/lndkerchicf she bewailed the loss 
of one daughter, she conceived a 
brilliant project for the disposal of 
another, at that i^eriod travelling 
abroad. It was suspected that the 
tempers of the mother and daughter 
did not altogether accord, which 
might in part account for the unsel- 
fishness with which the former now 

J iroposed to deprive herself of the 
atter’s filial attentions, that the 
orphans of her lost Matilda might 
be cliorishcd as they ought to Be. 
The hint was eagerly seconded. My 
father, prepared for utter neglect, 
W’as tliunderstmck by the sudden 
arrival of Lis wife’s most important 
relatives, — was soothed, argued, and 
cajoled into a bewildered acqui- 
escence ill their plans, and in less 
than a month, Miss De Vaincy 
ai*^iveU to assume the reins of 
authority at Kipplestonc — reins 
which she firmly grasped for years, 
and by wliich no one uas more 
sternly clrhen than her luckless 
broihcv-iii-law. My aunt! — ah, 
mystic a])pellation, u hicli wfis a spell 
ot ton*pr to my infancy ! As here I 
write lit for the first time in my 
autobiogi’apliy, let me pause and 
repeat it solemnly to myself. My 
aunt! Dread name, never gently 
softened to be more fitting for our 
childish lisp — wliat a key-note it 
proved to my history ! How many 
joys it bliglited ! — ^how many grids 
lufiicted! Had I never spoken it, 
what a different being I might ha> c 
become 1 ‘ t. 

This is a terrible result to^the 
many years of care which Miss De 
Vaincy bestowed upon us ; foi* slic 
was no pendant to tiie k icked uncle 
of the babes in the wood — no covetcr 
w^as she of our little fortune — no sen- 
timent of revenge did she cherish 
in her bosom, — and yet, would wc 
had neVer seen her! 

If there were in this world no evil 
but such os is intentional, 1 believe 


it would be allbwed to be a much 
more resjiectable and happy place 
than it now is. Few do wrong 
•deliberately. We love to cheat 
ourselves into the persuasion that 
• we mean w^ell. • We do not often 
look into our oum hearts and read 
unfalteringly there that e &re 
fraudulent, cruel , or vindictive. N o ! 
the^ shrinking victim mny deem us 
harsh, may deprecate with tears, 
almost of blood, our cutting u or^, 
and the iron hand that thrusts him 
forth relentlessly, but we know that 
we are actuated neither bj t< tiqiev 
nor parsimony. The imre lo.'o of 
justice, the glorious strength of our 
will, the sensitive delicacy of our 
honour, triunipli over all weak com- 
assion. He is iioor, lie is cn*ing, 
e is dependent upon our aid, — 
begone! wluit have ne to do witli 
guilt aud ruin? Docs a man say 
wc played him false.^ The aciaisalion 
shows his evil imagination. W c saw 
too plainly that he meant to wrong 
us — wo tliouglit him shufiling — n o 
distrusted him, and so wc saved our- 
selves. We could not be expected 
not to indemnify ourselves soinewliat 
for our natur^ disappointment in 
his character. lie coinp'ains that 
wc have beggared him! What a 
disreputable creature he must be to 
have been so near beggary! And 
does any one know what we have 
lost? 

Yes, generally we mean well. 
But some evil destiny instantly mars 
the issue of our acts. My aunt 
meant me to be under her guidance, 
a hero, a statesman, a poet, a ])lii- 
losophcr, but I became only a sub- 
ject fit for my own pen — a common- 
place man! 

ClIAPTEU II. 

At the period of my poor mother’s 
death. Aunt Maddafena was more 
than thirty years of age— liow much 
more was never ascertained by the 
junior members of tlio family. One 
part of the De Vaincy arijhivcs was 
wrapped in mystery — ^viz., all that 
related to the birtliK of the ladies. 
Perhaps some condition of secresy 
on this subject Avas connected with 
the tenure of the estate. Such re- 
ligious observance of silence makes 
the supposition plausible. 1 have 
heard that my aunt w'as a handsome 
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girl, but ber object of ambition then 
was fame for talent and learning. 
As her charms waned, womanfy* 
vanity began to assert its right, and 
now with her pride of knowledge 
was blended a little anxiety to be 
adtnired as beautiful. One after 
another, sisters, cousins, and friends 
married, but Maddalena was ^too 
clever to be chosen, or too fastidious 
tc^ehoose any helpmate from amongst 
tliosq who were considered worthy of 
her acquaintance, and having waited 
many years, in expectation of some 
star turning up on the brilliant wheel 
of fortune, she averred her decided 
opinion, that no superior woman 
woidd ever dream of marrying, and 
lent a favourable degree ot attention 
to tlic scliemo which her mother set 
before her in glowing terms, when 
she announced my father’s bereaved 
position. To devote her energy to 
tlie education of youth, to become 
the tutelary saint of a young genius, 
such as poor Matilda s infant would 
assuredly prove, appeared a graceful 
mode of exit from tlie gay world. 
Perhaps a vision of our comfortable 
house, our sleek carriage horses, our 
regularly paid bills, and thorouglily 
respectable position, may have been 
far from unplcasiiitj to the needy 
daughter ot proud but pinched 
Vainton Hall. I have often heard 
her tell how, during her journey to 
England, slie drew many a picture 
of her youthful charge, of his clear 
blue eyes, his golden locks, and tho 
hxir broad forehead, beneath which 
slumbered the organs her wand of 
power was to awaken into energy. 
vVJicn a remarkably uninteresting 
baby was presented to the wonder- 
loving lady, when the blue eyes 
proved to be dark, and the golden 
i*inglet 8 fadedinto a scanty sprinkling 
of dull brown hairs, her enthusiasm 
was severely checked. But she re- 
membered how often the dawn is 
cold and grey, which brightens into 
a glorious noon, and wilfully pre- 
tending not to perceive my plainness, 
she invoked a blessing on this 
promising descendant of the i)e 
Vaincys, and contented herself by 
remarking that her care would 
remedy all defects — an observation 
neither forgotten nor forgiven by my 
nurse. Thus much of her conduct 
upon her arrival, tradition has pre- 
’Served, and the same authority stafes 
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thal Aunt Maddalena presided with 
due dignity and success over 
whole course ofmy childish disorders; 
* for though my sight was endangered 
. by 'a new mcducal theory, when I had 
the measles, and my life put in 
jeopardy by her prescriptions for 
the hooping-cough, yetthesO storms 
were weathered, and despite the 
peculiar diet wliich she patronized, I 
grew apace, and had I been left i;o 
nature, would have cherished no 
wish in my heart, no thought in my 
head, beyond w^hat related to eating, 
sleeping, and playing. Mine were, 
how^ever, cheerless games. I re- 
collect them joylesfly even now; 
each toy being but the emblem of 
some grave science. My ball was a 
correct representation of the globe, 
and an explanation of its form and 
divisions invariably preceded its use, 
uiftil my little hand almost trembled 
to toss about so carelessly the mighty 
sphere on wdiich we dwelt, and on 
which a certain speck of ink denoted 
to my private vision the domains of 
Bipplcstone. My hoop was another 
awful figure of the like nature. It 
w'as the equator; it also served to 
illustrate a long hard w^ord, w hich it 
gave me infinite trouble to read and 
pronounce, wdien it was tossed to me 
111 the dislocated form of ivory letters 
— c-i-r-c-u-m-f-e-r^e-n-c-e. I knew 
I was a bipea before I clearly under- 
stood tliat ordina^ people called mo 
a little boy; and I stood in awe of 
the dogs and eats, because I learned 
that they belonged to a terrific- 
sounding genus, tlie quadruped. I 
caused my aunt disappointment by 
my tardy attempts to speak, but she 
was more successful in teaching me to 
read early. It is my favourite theory 
that she thus injured my memory. 
I have noticed smeo how wonder- 
fully well children recolle(jt the stories 
we repeat to them ; and I think, that 
in the childhood of man,' as in that of 
nat^ns, nature points out oral teach- 
ing as the best. To a certain extent, 
readfbg and writing replace memory. 
We do not (%rc to remember accu- 
rately what we can at once recal by 
casting our eyes upon the book. 
I firmly believe, that if I had not 
been taught my letters until I was 
seven or eight, allmy powers-, mental 
and physical, would nave gained in 
strength. Enowdedge pursued me 
everywhere. I was not clever — there- 
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fore acquired it with difficulty ; docile 
—therefore rebelled not; affectionate 
—therefore suffered acutely, w'hen 
my dull apprehension drew upon me • 
punishment, not corporeal, but wimt 
was worse, rebukes, appeals to my 
conscience and my better feelings— 
reminders of my duty as a human 
being, accountable to Heaven for my 
use of its gifts, untU my poor brain 
mffied with the effort of imderstand- 
ing the delicate shades of my delin- 
quency, andlshudderingly suspected 
that my neglected BpcUing-losson 
would call down upon me the wrath 
of that great power, which the word 
Heaven indicated. 

My nurse liad sometimes pointed 
to the blue sky; and I loved tlie 
harmless fancy that He to whom I 
prayed at her knee had His throne 
aloft in tlial clear expanse, — that 
He smiled upon me in the w£d*m 
sunshine, and that the fragrant 
breeze fanning my check was 
wafted from the snowy wings of Ilis 
angels. 

I could fold my liands gladly, and 
pray to our Father. I had no dread 
of one who reigned iu realms so 
beautiful, — nay, I almost wished the 
time were come when, if I were 
good. He would welcome me into 
that azure dome. My faith .might 
not bo ortliodox, but it was one of 
love, not fear. ‘ Perfect love castelh 
out ff'ar.’ It comforted me when I 
went to my bed weeping over my 
stupidity. It was a gentle dream 
which'warded from mo the terrors 
of dark niglit. But my aunt soon 
diimellcd tide illusion. 

Into my astonished ears she 

r )ured truer information as to what 
called Heaven. She told me that 
the stars were worlds, full, perhaps, 
of sin and sorrow like our ow'u,— 
that the moon, the mild luminary 
which I loved to see s hining through 
the nurserywindows when I awoke, 
was probably but a barren waste, 
rife with exhausted volcaifoes ; 
sublime truths, which I now b«)hold 
in their real glory, but which were 
then too great for my compre- 
hension. What had my chil&h 
intellect to do with the ‘ plurality of 
worlds P* Besides, to mo the earth 
itself hod been revealed chiefly by 
its symbol, the terrestrial globe, and 
I hated to have my stars, which I 
deemed jewels paving the courts of 
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heaven, turned into mere blotches 
on another arid ball, scrawled over 
•with heathen names, and daubed 
with feeble colours. 

My aimt gi'ow seriously annoyed 
by my pertinacious adherence to my 
old belief. She called me out when 
a.storm was raging, a2id asked me 
how I liked to watch my realms of 
glory wlicii the sullen clouds w'cro 
maraliallcd there in massive hosts, 
and the terrible voice of thunder 
reverberated from the blackened 
dome, which only tlic lurid gleam 
of forked lightning at intervals 
illuminated. 

I saw and trembled. The light 
was extinguished in my soul; tho 
Divinity, in whose loving sunshine I 
basked, was removed from me ; the 
splendour of His smiles uas ob- 
scured, and His dvvellbig-placo 
became tliicjk darkness. 

Knowledge was dearly purchased 
at such a ])rice. Nor was my dis- 

S osition less painfully bandagetl into 
liss De Vaincy’s form of pcricciion. 
Whatever I showed a desire to do 
or to possess, was forbidden ; what- 
ever I disliked, w'as made an im- 
perative duly. She carried her 
supervision into most frivolous 
details. If a tempting orange ap- 
peared at dessert, it was not given 
me to eat quietly, as a thing of no 
importance. No, it must be peeled 
slowly, carefully dissected into a 
hundred minute portions (thus often 
being the medium of impressing upon 
me a complex arithmetical problem), 
then sugared to a nicety, whilst I, 
screwed up on my high chair, 
watched the laborious procjcss with 
eager eyes and desiring palate, con- 
tinually exhorted to patience. Nor 
was the classical doom of Tantalus 
unknown to mo either by precept 
or practice ; for if I enjoyed the first 
long-expected morsel too w'ell, a 
Bwifb hand bore away plate, orange, 
and all, and a stem voice reproved 
my gluttony. Was I not taken 
abroad at the advanced age of eight, 
that I might acquire tlio correct 
French and Germ^ accent, that 
my mind might be further developed 
by the study of new scenes and new 
people P Yet th at was not altogether 
an mjudicious step. It rendered 
unavoidable some intermission of 
regular lessons, and change of air 
counteracted the bad effect of thia 
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forcing system upon my health. My 
jaded spirits rose, my weary body 
was invigorated, and my father^s 
ejaculation on our return was a very* 
fervent ‘Thank GodT as he em- 
braced me. . ’ • 

This journey to the oontinent 
introduces a»ncw era in my history 
and a new actress on the scene. 
Hitlierto I have spoken chiclly of 
myself, because, in truth, little else 
was thought of at Kipplestbnc. My 
sister Ella, Miss De Vainey found 
neither time nor inclination to notice, 
and I, poor, wretched slave, had 
scarcely lei sure to attend to anything 
or person besides iny miserable 
self. Yet T loved Ella, and she 
deserved all the importance unwisely 
concentrated upon her commonxjlacc 
brother. Had my aunt descried in 
her any resemblance to my mother, 
possibly her heart might have been 
drawn towards the cliild ; but Ella 
was pale, and rather sallow; her 
dark hair and eyes made her, at the 
first glance, like her father. That 
was no recommendation to my aimt. 
Moreover, having resolved that I 
should be the pride of the family, 
the latter had not room in her affec- 
tions for two. I wonder whether 
women have an imiate jealousy of 
their own sex. Perhaps in those 
early days, although reconciled to 
the prospect of a clever neidiew. 
Miss He Vainey might not relish 
the idea of having constantly beside 
her a niece, uniting the freshness of 
youth to the advantages of a superior 
education, and sho\«iug that sho 
herself might bo surpassed. Yet 
my sisteri?\as not excluded from the 
system of high-pressure education 
under wliich I groaned. She was 
taught, and what was more, was 
present at my lessons. But she w as 
a year older. She had enjoyed a 
blessed period of liberty ere Miss 
He Vainey Jirrived; indeed, the 
fact of her being able to walk and 
talk w ithout any aid from that lady, 
gave a prejudice against her. She 
was punished less on the appeal-to- 
conscicnce system. She w^s allowed 
to take shclier with her father, and 
prattle to him as she pleased, secure 
that he would not comment on her 
frivolity and the necessity of keeping 
the mind rivetted upon improving 
topics. 

1 loved Ella, but it was fipm a 
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distance. I had no time for much 
intercourse with her, and she w^os 
not considered a w'orthy associate 
for me. Indeed, no young Grand 
Llama was ever more r^giously 
hoMed up from too-close com- 
munication with the uninitiated. 
My sister w^as a sceptic wdth regard 
to my pretensions, and * the in- 
voluntary curl of her exi^ressive lip, 
or sarcastic gleam of her eyes, at 
once repulsed my tendemoss, and 
inspired my aunt with considerable 
distrust of her niece. Hurieg our 
absence, liow'evcr, she directed that 
Ella should be rigidly kept to her 
studies. My important self removed, 
more attention was paid to her. 
Probably she felt my aunt’s removal 
a relief — possibly sIk^ was piq^ued into 
exertion by the hope of distancing 
me. Be that as it may, when wc 
returned, the first new^s which 
greeted us was of the talents she 
began to display. Aunt Mad (as 
wc children Iiaa long persisted in 
trying to call her, — in her opinion, 
a heinous butchery of her clierislied 
name,) listened to these praises with 
contemptuous incredulity. Her faith 
in my perfections w^as being daily 
shaken, and sho was often ready to 
fling down her baton of office, and 
ipve up the fruitless effort to en- 
lighten the childron of such a non- 
entity as my father. How, then, 
could she credit the assertion that 
the little girl, long voted his image, 
the inheritor of his mediocrity, w as 
not only superior to me, but to 
most children of her age ? * ^ 

My aunt watdied, examined, 
doubted, marvelled ! • My bewilder- 
ment and incapacity continually in- 
creased ; Ella, on the contrary, grew 
brighter and brighter, imiil one fatal 
morning, at the close of a perfect 
torture of instruction, I ’was 
solemnly waved back by the thin, 
white hand of my supreme authority, 
and Ella, a flush qf triumph kindling 
Imr sallow cheek, heard the cm- 
]^atic words, ‘Come to my arms, 
nfy own true daughter of the He 
Vaincy8,’^d the £gnifled pressure 
of Aunt Maddalena’s lips sealed the 
bond upon her broad forehead. 

Chapteb III. 

1 FEEL that though I have been 
garrulous to excess about my aoiit 
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imd mV duldish tribulations, I have 
forgotten to describe the scenes 
where they occurred — ‘ the nestling- 
place of the eaglet,’ as Miss De 
Vaincy’used to* say with regard to 
jne. But Bipplestone has few dis- 
tinctive features wliich T can hope 
to picture here. The house is 
neither • new nor very old, and 
utterly without architectural pecu- 
liarity. The unimaginative Bhicks 
who preceded us, when they re- 
quired more accommodation, never 
hesitated to send for the village 
builder, and order liim to erect a 
comfortable room wlierevcrhc could 
best plan nn entrance to it. 
thou^t hnd they of Gothic or of 
Grecian. If the new wing looked 
bare, they planted ivy round it, and 
stuck roses here and there along 
the front ; the ivy spread, the rosej 
flourished, chance slips of jessamino 
thrust their graceful sprays betw eeh. 
When there Avas no room elscw hero 
for a climber, it was popped into the 
ground near a window', and forced 
its w'ay up with wonderful pertina- 
city. 

Though, like every line of life in 
this busy England, the walls of our 
honso w'ere perfectly overstocked, 
yet seedlings and suckers arose, 
year after year, to crowed them still 
more. True, some relentless hand, 
like Death’s, would often weed away 
a number of the aspirants; some 
would cower and w ither before tbo 
biting winds of winter, but still 
enough survived to complicate con- 
siderably the already tangled mass 
of leaves and blossoms. 

Those blueing rose-capitals were 
prettier in my eyes than stone 
acanthua leaves — tliat pure jessa- 
mine, than the rarest ‘ball-flower* 
or ‘tooth ornament* of the early 
English s^le. And oh! the deli- 
cious perfume Avliich filled the 
garden, and stole tlirough every 
wmdowt seeking us even on our 
pillows, and w^afting to us dreams 
of summer. * 

Many alterations had my adlnt 
proposed when she flrst diimc to us; 
but though she w'as allowed to fit up 
her own rooms according to her 
capricious fancy, my father not only 
demurred to any change elsewhere, 
but dropped a Jiiut that po funds 
would be forthcoming for such, well 
knowing that Miss De Yaincy’s 


finances would* not allow her to 
obviate the difficulty. The hint was 
sufficient. To improvements in the 
•garden lie opposed a decided nega- 
tive. Would he had tried eiiual 
firmness as to * his children ; but 
w'heu Lord Bacon said, ‘ In fame of 
learning the flight \yll be slow 
without some feathers of ostenta- 
tioi^* lie assuredly had in \ wv sonic 
De Yaincy of his day; am* by dint 
of peipctually flapping their ^ luiiiago 
before him, the family b; d suc- 
ceeded in impressing my father 
with a eeriain respect ibr lln'ir 
intellectual aequirciiKmls. d’licy 
firmly believed in their oAviipowors, 
which is a great slop towards com- 
pelling tlio belief of others. 

Our house aa'us separated from tlie 
village by a pretty streLeli of pa^t urc'- 
groiind, belted by phnitatiuiis, and 
dotted by clumps ot lino tree s. It 
deserved the najne of jiark far better 
than many I have seen; but my 
aunt alone called it by that inqiosing 
title. When w'e Avere making our 
memorable tour, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford became our nearest neigU- 
boiirs. Altlioiigli inueli smaller, 
the cottage tlicy purcliar(*d Avas far 
more romantic than our lionse, and 
there was a private walk to it 
tlirough our shrubbery. Tlicy had 
been long abroad on account of llic 
lady’s health, apparently in vain, 
for she was still geiKTally conlined 
lo her sofa. Aunt Mad, after one 
visit, called them tliorougldy in- 
sipid, lo the rcgri't of her satellites, 
who only aAvaited her verdict to 

S *onouiico tliem an acquisition to 
imdestone. Mr. Cliflbrd was tall, 
rather gaunt, with a countciiaiico 
grave ^nost to sternness; Mrs. 
Clifford particularly small and fra- 
gile, with a complexion of w axen 
fairness, except w here the Jiectic of 
her cheeks relieved it by its fatal 
light. My aunt vowed that he Avas 
grim and ungainly, and his wife 
affected and sickly. ‘ In the sugar- 
candy sense,’ she added, ‘aiot as 
regards health — for, betw een our- 
selves, ^uch invalids often require 
only the exertion of a ctrong w ill to 
restore them to the exercise of their 
duties. If the intellect were pro- 
perly aroused, the ailments of the 
body would soon be unheeded.* It 
miglit be so; but on one or two 
blissful occasions I had escaped my 
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bonds, had liaunted the precincts of 
the cottage, and been startled into 
a different opinion. 

The first time was when Aunf 
Mad had been called away to 
attend her mother's death-bed, and ' 
my tutor seized the opportunity of 
liaving a succession of severe head- 
aches, which first confined liim 'to 
his own room, waiting letters hoane, 
and next day induced him to follow 
father's good-natured prescrip- 
tion of a few hours shooting with 
him in the woods. 

I had no desire to use my freedom 
in a long ramble, far less in mischief ; 
the want of restraint, from its rarity, 
was alarming. Half afraid of being 
alone, T could not help ex^iecting to 
meet my aunt’s visage at every turn. 
Uncertain and joyless, I wandered 
along through the plantations until 
T readied the rivulet wliieli divided 
them from the garden of the cottage. 
The lawn sloped down to it, and 
close to the edge w!is a iiewly-orcctcd 
summer-house, a mere rustic shed, 
but commanding a pretty view and 
a suinw aspect. 

As I stood ^^'ondcl•ing if any one 
ever sat there, down the winding 
shrubbery walk came Mr. Clifford, 
bearing some one in liis arms. I 
fancied at first tliat it was a child, 
but as ho drew near, tlic slight form 
proved to be that of his wife. Care- 
fully lie earned her to the summer- 
liousc, laid her gently on some 
pillows, and wrapped her sha^\l^^ 
closely round her. As her head 
I’csted on liis shoulder, I saw dis- 
tinctly her closed eyes, her brow 
contracted by pain, her lips com- 
pressed firmly, to restrain any 
complaint. Could these bo ideal 
sufferings ? 

I saw" liis face also — that grim, 
imperturbable countenance — and it 
w’^as bent over her tenderly, as a 
mother’s over her sleeping child. 
There was no harsliness ni the eyes 
th’vL watched so anxiously for tlie 
unclosing of licrs. I held my 
breath, and stood still; and whcM at 
last her forehead grew smoeth, and 
she looked ujf at him, his answ^ering 
smile made him positively hand- 
some. 

‘ And yet you never weary of mc.^’ 
she faltered, in a sad, but not sor- 
rowful tone. 

1 had not meant to be an ea’^s- 


^opper, and ere he could replv, 1 
involuntarily exclaimed aloud^ * Oh ! 

I beg your pardon,' and was rushing 
. aw'ay, 'when he caUod me back. 

\ Come here, my dear boy; you 
are welcome. W e have long wished 
to know you; there is no better 
time than the present.* 

He never again forgot me, and 
though our intercourse was rare, 
yet he won me to him by never 
speaking of what I could not uncler- 
stand; yet I often fancied I learned 
more by ten minutes of careless 
dialogue wuth him than by hours of 
plodding with my erudite masters. 
As for Mrs. Cliftord, I soon adored 
her. 1 had seen licr in her hour of 
trial; I could api^reciate, young as I 
was, the effort liy Avbich she ‘ con- 
mi crod agony,’ and compelled her 
featiiros to bo so placid, her voice 
SQ calm. It was to me no marvel 
that Mr. Clifford never wearied of 
her, bocjiuse I thought her an angel. 
Since tlicn I have seen many an 
angel neglected and ill-used, and 
can better estimate his value — as 
she did. 

By and bye, in spite of my aunt’s 
contempt for her neighbours, she 
suddenly found that nothing could 
be easier than to traverse the shrub- 
bery walk to the cottage. She 
heard that the great Mr. I)e Lorme 
was oil a visit there. 

Of course you know tlie name, if 
you can boast the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the science or literature 
of the nineteenth century. , To me 
the list of his works, w'hich my 
aunt made me learn ^the morning 
after his aiTival, conveyed anything 
hut a pleasing impression of him. 
It was long, it w^as full* of hard 
w'ords; it got mixed up surprisingly 
with the names of the Homan con- 
suls and emperors ; and the result 
was, that 1 was assigned an extra 
Greek exercise as a , punishment ; 
whilst Ella, who repeated it per- 
fecily, and comprehended the nature 
of Jiis subjects, was lauded to the 
skies. 

Though fast declining in my 
aunt’s good ^aces, my sun had not 
yet sot; ana accordingly, when she 
recollected that she ought to call on 
Mrs. Clifford, she chose me, their 
pet, as her companion ; perhaps not 
unwilling thus to secure a favour- 
able reception. We found Mr- 
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De Loime seated, newspaper in 
liand ; and although Aunt Mad 
declared he held it as a shield from 
Mrs. Clifford’s* inane conversation, . 
I felt convinced ho was deep in the 
mysteries of the Court Circular. 

‘And now, child, lei me hear 
your youthful impression of this 
great man,’ said Miss Do Vaincy, 
as we walked home. 

If you please, aunt, I think him 
a very nice gentleman,’ faltered I. 

‘Pshaw !’ she rejoined impatiently. 
‘When will you throw aside the 
jargon of the nursery P lie is a 
suDlimc man — the realization of a 
thousand idealisms of intellectual 
supremacy. Did you not observe 
his forehead ?’ 

‘ Yes, aunt.* 

* And what did you discover ?* 

‘ He — ^he — is growing rather bald, 
aunt.* 1 

. Oh ! the look of contempt ! 

‘ Still gazing with the eyes of the 
body, not the mind. Could you not 
remark the raagnilicent development 
of his noble broAv P — ^the glory of his 
glance P Oh, child! in more spi- 
ritual days, mortals worshipped such 
men, and made of them kings and 
gods ! What did he say to you P’ 

‘ He asked me if I liked riding, 
and whether papa let me have a gun .* 

My aunt’s countenance fell, and 
she made no further inquiries. When 
I saw Ella, I told her of my visit 
and my aunt’s speeches, not omit- 
ting the fact, that in former spiritual 
days, mankind would have adored 
Hichard De Lormc. 

‘ Is’it, then, more spiritual to wor- 
ship men than GodP* asked Ella, 
with a sarcastic curve of her lip. 
She was'already beyond Aunt MaePs 
system of reasoning. 

The Cliffords did not admire Miss 
De Vaincy, but in spite of that, she 
carried her point of becoming Inti- 
mate with thym. Mrs. Clifford was 
always at home? and it w^as easy, as 
a pretext for calling, to take tber 
green-house dowers or books, ^y 
aunt was too vain ever^to construe 
riglitly tones or looks of coldness, 
lify father was really popular at the 
Cottage, and thus the acquaintance 
lipened into constant intercourse. 

Mr. De Lorme stayed long with 
bis friends, and never was man more 
flattered and caressed than he was. 
Hi$ picture adorned our walls, Ids 
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works our library, his autograph our 
albums, his name our discourse, and 
his image the heart of tho elegant 
spinster. Here was at length the 
hero of her life, — tho one mortal 
to w^hom her intellect could stoop 
without* degradation. Alas! that 
w'hat is so clear to oneeparty in such 
cases is often unseen by tile other ! 
Mies De Vaincy acknowledged the 
hand of Fate in the matter, but Mr. 
De Lormc remained utterly, ob^i- 
nately blind to his chance of felicdty. 

One morning, 1 had been allowed 
to talte a dilHcult lesson into the 
garden, that I might learn it as 
1 walked up and down. I may 
here observe, that this plan was 
considered a beneficial stylcj of exer- 
cise for a growing boy 1 As I gravely 

E aced behind a screen of shrubs, 1 
card the linu, measured tread of 
my aunt descending some steps into 
the roscry. I peeped out and saw 
her, witli her majestic parasol, ap- 
proaching my father, who was giving 
orders to the gardener. * 

‘May I request your attention 
for a short i)eriod, Mr. Black H’ she 
began. 

My unhappy parent seeing no 
means of escape, meekly turned to 
follow her. 

‘Upon my word,* she observed, 
ere sue moved on, ‘ I cannot laud 
your skill in botany. Your arrange- 
ment of plants is, to use the mildest 
term, singularly commojqdace, and 
the plants themselves execrable!* 
!Now% as I paced up and down on 
one side of the screen of shrubs, my 
aunt and father did the same on the 
otlier, and thus I became a not 
unwilling auditor of thinr dialogue. 
Only a short time before, in the 
case of the Clifi[brds, I liad been fully 
alive to the impropriety of suen 
eavcfl-dropping ; but 1 w'as growing 
desperate, worn out by reproofs and 
tyranny, and anxious to amuse my- 
self oven by doing wrong. I lis- 
tened. 

‘I wish to speak to y6u,* said 
Aunt Mad, ‘on a subject of vital 
importance to me — the welfare of 
my nephew.* * 

She invariably referred to mo as 
if I were her property, and my father 
without any claim upon me. 

‘ His education is not progressing ; 
he is lamentably neglected.* 
e Neglected ! — overworked, you 
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mean. Docs he not leam Greek, 
Latin, IVencli, Italian, German, 
mathematics, history, botany, geo- 
logy, astronomy * 

‘ Hush, hush, ]Vtr. Black ! — don’t ^ 
talk of what you do not understand. ’ 
All these ho ought to be learning, 
but both Narture and Fate combine 
to baffle me. Nature has been less 
bounteous than I fondly anticipated; 
and Fate — ah ! Fate has been, from 
his birth, peculiarly unkind to him.* 

* Spare me, Maddalena,’ inter- 
posed my father’s agitated voice, — 

‘ don’t open again a sorrow too 
slightly — liis dear mother’s re- 
moval ’ 

‘ If you would have attended to 
mo,’ replied my aunt, rather bit- 
terly, ‘you w’‘ould have hoard that 
I meant nothing of the sort. My 
beloved sister was, of course, a sweet 
creature, but less (]ualifled for the 
guidance of youth than I may justly 
assert myself.* 

My fatlier sighed deeply. He 
thought, ho doubt, of his gentle, 
beautiful wife, and forgot the supe- 
rior sister at his side. 

‘No!* she continued; ‘I speak 
not of his being mutterlxts — ^mother- 
less, I mean ; but of his being so 
affli^^ted by the name you bestowed 

X n him. As if Black were not 
ady calamity enough, you have 
called hun John^ — nay, only yester- 
day I heard you terra him Jack! 
Consider, sir — consider euphony! 
Jack Black! it sounds like a chim- 
ney-sweeper, or le vieux geniilhomme. 
Nor had you llie excuse of bad ex- 
amples in our family. It was, in- 
deed, expected tliat you would have 
shown your sense of our ancestor’s 
merit, by calling him after the re- 
vered bishop; or, look at my bro- 
ther’s sons — ^Almeric, Julius, Theo- 
philus * 

‘For heaven’s sake, Maddalena, 
do not run on with their heathenish 
names! A pretty muster-roll for 
an English gentleman, and a pretty 
set they are, after all I I would not 
give my Jack for the whole lot, if 
his cheeks h^ more colour? and \ ou 
would but let me have him in the 
covers for a few days, or let him learn 
cricket, or anything sensible.’ 

‘ Truly, you have a clear idea of 
desirable acquirements,’ she re- 
joined. ‘Under your care, he would 
grow up a muscular, heavy, florid 


yeoman, with a slight knowledge of 
arithmetic and land-surveying, field- 
sports and horses ; content to sleep 
all'evcning in his ann-chair, with a 
doU of a country wife knitting oppo- 
site to him; and, doubtless, you wish 
nothing better?* 

* ‘ Nothing, I confess,* he answered, 
calmly. ‘ To see him a dutiful son, 
a respectable man, and a sincere 
Christian is the fondest hope I cau 
have in this world.’ 

At this moment, my aunt’s atten- 
tion was diverted by the a2j)roach 
of Mr. Clifford and ilr. Do Lorme. 

‘Welcome, thrice welcome!’ she 
exclaimed, overflowing witli delight, 
‘Now I shall have advisers upon 
whom I may with safety rely. Mr. 
De Lorme, counsel me; tell me 
w here I may look for a tutor for my 
dear charge !’ 

• ‘ Are you, then, dissatisfied with 
Mr. Htukely?’ 

‘ Quito so ! — ^tho most indolent of 
mortals ; even worse than that ob- 
tuse Mr. Smith, w^ho, though pains- 
taking, was utterly without genius.* 
‘ I am glad to hear it ; genius de- 
serves a better task than drilling 
boys into their Delectus,’ was Mr. 
De Lorme’s cool reply. 

‘ Do you not see. Miss Do Vaincy,* 
interposed Mr. Clifford, ‘ that a man 
learned in all you wish your nephew 
to acquire, — excellent in principle, 
elegant in manner, painstaking, and 
gifted also with genius, would be 
more appropriately placed in the 
senate, or ou the pinnacle -of fame, 
than as John’s tutor?’ 

‘ I find httlc cause^for repining ; 
your nephew is a nice, gentle boy,’ 
mildly added Mr. Do Lorme. 

Miss Do Vaincy bridled up with 
pleasure. 

‘But I wish him to be more — ^I 
wish him to be beyond the common 
race of young men ; and if his edu- 
cation w^ere ’ 

‘Pardon me, Miss De Vaincy; 
education can only aid, not create. 
N^ tutor can bestow genius: no 
want of a Jutor utterly control the 
manifestation of genius. Yourne- 
hew is a nice boy — a very nice boy; 
ut he is not a genius. If I may 
advise you, by au means send him 
to school.* 

* To school !’ shrieked my aunt, 
wheeling suddenly round and con- 
fironting hini with an aspect of xnor- 
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tified surprise, wlrich nearly made 
me laugli. 1 had given up all idea 
of learning my lesson ; and with my 
eye at a eonveoient peep-hole, was . 
intently viewing the scene. 

‘ Certainly !* echoed Mr. ClilTord. 

‘Decidedly!* said my father, 
firmly, en^boldcncd by such unex- 
pected assistance. 

‘ Impossible !* ejaculated my aunt, 
prpudly. 

‘My dear madam,’ pleaded Mr. 
De Lome, talcing her hand rntlier 
tenderly, * I sympathize with you. 
It is, indeed, difficult to tear oneself 
from those w^e love.* (Miss De 
Vainey blushed and looked down. 
He had been talking for a fort- 
night of departing, yet lingered on.) 

‘ But reflection will strengthen you. 

I rely on the well-known powers of 
your mind — the resolution you can 
on all occasions exert to ovcrconic 
your scruples.’ 

‘ Never!’ she said, drawing away 
her hand, w ith melancholy, martyr- 
like iirmness. 

I went to school after the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

Mr. De Jiornie pitied the victim 
of her ambition. The ice onee 
broken, he perpetually renewed the 
subject w ith the eloquence he had 
really at command ; and jiorhaps my 
aunt may have fancied this stop a 
mere prcparaiion for Ids entreating 
a fnrllicr change in her mode of life. 
With these flilse hopes, she yielded 
a reluctant consent ; received from 
him, on, the eve of his departure, 
warm thanks, but nothiuq more. 
Still he migJ^t return, and her pro- 
mise ruust be k^t. 

It was — and T was saved ! 

Chapter IV. 

1 MUST be allowed to pass over, as 
very uninteresting to all but myself, 
my school days, and my subsequent 
Jife at Eton. Itrdecd, I do not in- 
tend this to bo an exact journal K)f 
my proceedings, nor yet a full ^c- 
uount of all my acquaintance. At 
school I shirked tasks, wasted my 
money on tarts and other garbage, 
and, in due course, even went 
triumphantly through various fights, 
much as other boys do ; but I need 
not note that here. Nor, in my 
after career, shall I be particular 
in saying how often f dmed with 


CoTmwn'Place Man, [Jwlyi 

Tom or Dick, or misused valuable 
time, as other youths and men do. 
J left undone much I should have 
done. I did much, of w^hich I have 
^ repented since, .not peculiarly in- 
* structive to the w'orld at large. To 
return to my school days, I shall 
only observe, that I grCw happy by 
degrees. Tlie companionsliip of 
boys of my own age w^as at first 
alarming. They laughed at mc-j- 
they bmlied me; I was to them a 
perfect marvel of ignorance and 
pedantry; my very docility and 
innocence w'cre wonders to them. 
They nicknamed me profusely — 
they led me a life of torture only 
inferior to that of my aunt’s tender- 
ness, until I W’as roused to the de- 
fensive. By-aiid-byc my martyrdom 
subsided, and I grew strong and 
cheerful, although I brought home 
no honours; nay, to my aunt’s 
disgust, not even marks of censure. 
I believe she w'oidd have preferred 
wickedness to insigniiicanco. 

‘WJiy should I toilr’ I asked 
myself. ‘All the praise of my 
success would to Aunt Mad, 
and serve only to feed lier ridi(*ulous 
vanity. From Eton I was iu due 
time transferred to Oxford, where 
my progress w as neither more nor 
less respectable than that of other 
commonplace men. My flit her was 
contented — ^my aunt, sullenly in- 
dignant — my sister, coldly scornful. 
For whilst I remained unknowui to 
fame, she had gradually won a 
reputation for talent and p^ecoc•it 5 ^ 

In her my aunt found all which I 
lacked, and the rich soil was cer- 
tainly not left untilled. Ella’s 
studies were incessant. She rarely 
found leisure to w rite to me ; w hen 
she did, the beauty of her periods 
could not reconcile me to tlie alight- 
ing tone of her expressions, the 
evident disposition to despise me as 
a mere boy. 

But I soon cared less for this. A 
change came over me. I grew', not 
a genius myself, but an intense 
admirer of talent in another. I 
foimd aP friend — sueb^ a friend as 
falls to the lot of few. I first met 
Gerald Clair at the rooms of a 
mutual acquaintance. He w^as out 
of spirits and said little; but one 
word of his expressed more than 
other men’s discourses. Not only 
did •his lips speak, but his eyes — 
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cvory feature of liis ‘handsome face 
added emphasis to his speech. 

Look] u ground upon the assembled 
group— the vacant laugh of one, the . 
recoding forehead of a second, the 
coarse mouth of a third, — and then 
turning to him, he showed, as Hy- 
perion to so many satyrs. Tired of 
our empty lot^uacity, he soon went 
away. I did not see him again for 
weeks. From a chance inquiry 
m^de before me one day, I learned 
that he was ill. Intense applica- 
tion had brought on fever, and he 
w as laid up just at the moment 
w hich was to decide a struggle for 
high honours, especially coveted by 
him. He was not only ill, but 
alone. Of all his college friends, 
not one cared to devote himself to 
his amusement in sickness, and 
nearer ties he had none. 

The last representative of an old 
but impoverished family, there was 
no one to be interested in him 
excejjt a negligent guardian, who 
gniclgcd tlte scanty att(*ntions re- 
(jiiired for the direction of a very 
small patrimony. How, I w^as of 
a decidedly shy nature, and the 
slighting opinion ontcrlaincd of my 
abilities wherever 1 went, served to 
increase this painful peculiarity. 
HeN'crthelcss, it was impossible to 
control the desire to be of use to 
Clair. 

‘ Of course I’m a bore. I know 
I am. Still, if I wTre to call, I 
could hold my tongue as much as 
he pleased — only, the most common- 
place man in the w^orld may be 
sometimes w'clcomc. Suppose I 
just ’ 

Exciting myself by such solilo- 
quies, I sallied forth and intruded 
jiiyself upon him. 

lie w as stretelied on a sofa, w-an 
and exhausted; but those wonderful 
eyes blazed up when I w^alked in. 
lie was actumly glad to see me: 
more than glad— grateful to me. 

‘Why do you read so liardP’ I 
asked, involuntarily, as I scanned 
his altered countenance. 

‘ Head !’ he echoed, Avith a groan. 

‘ Would it wc 4 jc in my power! B>it 
for the jiwescnt I am laid upon the 
shelf, idly brooding over wasted 
labours — and the prize lost when it 
was just within my grasp. But 
this repining is useless — ^unmanly ! 
What of the boat-race, old fellow?’ 


Common-Ftace Man. 

^Do you care for such follies?’ I 
asted, colouring up ; for I remem- 
bered how much it had lately en- 
grossed me. 

• ‘I care for every ’trifle now,’ ho 
replied, smiling. ‘I have been so 
long exiled from the living world, 
thgt its follies have gtwn rarities,' 
and, consequently, welcome to me— 
just as happens when one goes 
Jiomc in vacation. I have no home; 
but you have. Has it not suddenly 
become Meresting to you to know 
whether The bay marc broke her 
knees down Punch Bowl Hill or in 
Crack Crown Hollow ? Whether — 
oh, the most absurd thiug must be 
delightful connected withnomc !* 

The tips of my ears tingled, for 
had not a letter from Aunt Madda- 
lena reposed in my waistcoat pocket 
for forty-eight hours, w'itli only the 
first sentence read — ‘ We are in the 
enjoyment of health, best of bless- 
ings.’ 

I now exerted myself to amuse 
the invalid, and was amazed at my 
eloquence under the inspiration of 
his pleased smile. He begged mo 
to return as often as I could. 

‘I’m too proud to say this to 
any of our set,’ he added. ‘ Their 
gay good humour shrinks from a 
sick room. We had never much in 
common. We have now less than 
ever. But you — I think I can read 
your cliaracter in your countenance.* 

‘ It never was deep ! ’ I exclaimed. 

* Hover mind, it is warm and true 
— that is all I ask. You have shown 
yourself kind. I like you. Hay, I 
am vain enough to know you like 
me. So, without fiirtln?!’ apolog^^ I 
say, come again, in charity to luc, 
and save me from tl linking ill of all 
mankind!’ 

Could it be that he, the clever, 
the learned Gerald Clair liked me ? 
That, commonplace as I was, ho 
took pleasure in my society? Yes ; 
from that hour we A^^r(? inseparable. 
‘ Clair and his shadow* became a 
prot^erb; but I cared not. With 
equtl indifference I heard the men 
who passed fis say, ‘There go Clair 
and his satellite,* as wo bounded up 
Headiiigton Hill, or wended our 
way to BagW Wood. Ho one ever 
called us ‘Bamon and I^thias;* 
still less, ‘ par nobile fratrura.’ All 
knew' there was nothing noble about 
mo, and perhaps some guessed that 



Clair, like the Ttirk, would ' bear no 
brother near the throne.' 

His was the master-mind, and I 
followed him, the happiest of slaves. 
If faults he had, 1 saw them not ; 
nor did I dream that this friendship 
could be injurious to me, by con- 
firming me more and more in my 
sense of^nferioritv. 

I have just found a letter of 
Aunt Mad’s, referring to this new 
intipiacy : ^ 

‘I have 'been favour<|| with a 
perusal of your last epistle to your 
father. I might, perhaps, here fitly 
remark, that you appear less neg- 
ligent in your correspondence with 
liim than \iith others, probably 
possessing ecmal claims upon your 
gratitude and respect. But we of 
the weaker sex arc possibly less 
able to enter into what occupies 
the superior intellect of the pseudo 
nobler gender, now nurtured •at 
the Icarjied fount of Oxford Uni- 
versity. I confess much of your 
leth'r soared above my humble com- 
prehension. The elaborate details 
of the ac^uatic evolutions strained 
my inferior intellect. Ahis! have 
all my high hopes — ^aU my ainbitious 
ycarniogs — all the watching and 
labour of years, no better fmition 
than this ? Pardon this last cry of 
a disappointed heart. I ought not, 
I believe, to reproach you ^vith what 
is the luikindncss of nature. I can- 
not siip])ose you would be so lost to 
good feeling, to proper pride, as not 
to wish to be distinguished, espe- 
cially {fs 1 find now that you can 
a])prcciate talent in others. You 
say you InK'c a friend, and you 
extol liim; you dwell upon his 
attainments and perfections. If I 
iim to rely upon you as a judge of 
tliis, he is all I once flattered myself 
you would prove after what was 
done for you from infancy. The 
thought is somewdiat bitter. You 
now follow, wdi^rc I wished you to 
lead. Still, this is a degree better 
than actual supineness. I do hot, 
therefore, forbid this mtimacy. ♦^In- 
deed, if the young rnim continues 
an irreproachable person and a de- 
sirable associate, I should not object 
to your mviting him to Eipple- 
stone. If he is really superior, it 
would bo a privilege to enjoy occa- 
sionally the conversation of one so 
gifted as my beloved Ella. In her 


you have a model of 1||!^ aspira- 
tion and lofty attainmeiife, &c. The 
only thing I have to dread wdth her 
.is, that from the impossibility of 
finding any mind fit to cope with her 
• own, she may bo induced to form 
misautlijopieal habits. I dcs re for 
her, therefore, a friend; and des- 
pairing as I do of one^tpial to her, 
1 direct my wishes to the discO' cry 
oft. being of a pure, gentle, lovtyblo 
nature — too endearing to bo despic ^d. 
Such a being 1 have found in Colonel 
Thornton’s daughter, now just re- 
turned from school. Your frii ids 
the Cliffords are more hum-drum 
than ever.* 

M^iat a blessing to receive such 
tender letters from a relation ! 

My aunt’s gracious permission to 
me to invite ‘ the young man’ to 
Bipplcstoiie proved useless during 
the first long valuation. Clair w^as 
bent upon a pedestrian tour in Wales, 
and no persuasion of mine could 
induce him to give it up. I had 
confided to him my alhictions, and 
perliaps he did not care to fact; my 
teamed sister and aunt. J went 
home alone, and my feelings of affec- 
tion w'ere gratified, of course, by 
finding that Ella had stai i-ed two 
days before for Paris, Avitli mitdc 
Julian and his family. I shall only 
remark here, that uncle J ulian was 
scarcely less disagi’eeable to motJian 
his erudite sister, and I greatly 
rejoit;ed in the knowledge that the 
smallness of his fortune obliged him 
to live constantly abroad. It was 
most wonderful that Miss Tie Vaincy 
allowed Ella to leave homo without 
her. I^othing but her desire i o let her 
visit foreign countries would have 
induced her to consent, — nothing 
but her conviction that my father 
and I would be too happy w ithout 
her would have prevented her en- 
deavouring to accompany her. 

My first act the morning after ray 
return was to visit the Cliffords. lu 
them I could perceive no change; 
perhaps Mrs. Clifford sufte^red less 
pain than formerly, but slio was still 
unequal to exertion. I gave them a 
full an J particular acooimt of all my 
proceedings, including my friendship 
for Clair. 

‘ I cannot tell -you how delighted 
I am to see you so improved, my 
dear Johu,’ said Mr. CMbrd. 

1 shook my head. 
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‘ Yes, you are improved,* coin- 
cided Ids wife. ‘You look happ2f: 
you have shaken off that depressed 
maimer which touched us so much* 
when we came here. You look 
almost enerp;etic enough to contra- 
dict Miss De Vaincy.* 

T laughed. 

‘Am I ndt a well-treated bro- 
ther?’ I inquired. ‘I can scarcely 
express how much disappointed I 
am at EUa’s absence.* 

Mrs. Clifford’s face grew grave. 
‘Your sister, John, is a very ex- 
traordinary person. Eaino does her 
scarcely justice, highly as it extols 
her. i3ut I question ii fame makes 
her happy. Do not cherish any 
anger against lier. She needs your 
affection ; and rely upon it, the time 
will come when she will cling to it 
as her best blessing. Miss l)e V aiucy 
is anxious to encourage a friendship 
between her and Kate Thornton, 
but as yet 1 suspect Kate is a greater 
pet wit li your aunt and with us than 
with Ella. . Kate is a very pretty, 
sweet girl.’ 

‘ What !’ said I, with the sneer of 
superior manhood on my lip, ‘that 
little insignificant, whimpering girl, 
wdth her frock perpetually shpping 
olf licr sliouldcrs, who used to cry 
and run away from poor old Don 
always ! Pardon me, 1 can’t believe 
that she has grown into a beauW-’ 
‘Incredulity,’ cried Mr. Cliffford, 
wiili a sniilo. ‘ To be sure, we are 
homely people, and perhaps ill-fitted 
to criticise. But I am glad you arc 
so great an inlidcl in the matter. 
Do you know 1 was afraid of your 
heart ?’ 

A more ricbculous idea could not 
be; — almost insulting to me I I 
half laughed, half drew myself up 
with injured dignity. ‘When am 
I to undergo so dangerous an ordeal?’ 
1 asked, sarcastically. 

‘Oh, rejoice in present safety. 
She, too, is travelling —wdierc, I 
know not — ^with some friends, and 
will iiol^bc home for ten days.* 

Those ten days passed pleasantly, 
on the whole. My father and I 
walked and rode about perpetually ; 
and out of Aunt Mad’s reach, we 
w’cre as happy as possible. Nay, he 
confided to me his secret joy, tliat 
her hopes were baffled, and I was as 
commonplace as himself. 

‘ How natcful it would have been/ 


he cried, as we drew rein after a 
smart gallop, ‘ to have been obliged 
to study all my sentences when I 
spoke to my own son^ — to have my 
■brain always on the stretch to un- 
. derstand what he said, — to have 
been, perhaps, despised by him. 
You will never despise me, i hope, 
my boy P* 

‘ God forbid ! Sir,* I exclaimed. 

‘ I wish I w'ere as sure of others, 
Jack,* ho said, sinking his voice, and 
pushing h&s horse close alongside of 
mme. ' I am not very exacting, I do 
think, but I should like to see EUa 
show more affection for mo. Once, 
I remember, when she used to come 
crouching down by my side, only 
too happy if I put out my liand to 
stroke lier curls ; now she passes me 
without a word, or at the best, offers 
me her cheek with a sort of cold 
endurance . Her learni ng h as taught 
hef to scorn me ; but mind, Jack, I 
would not give a hint of this to 
any one but you, and don’t let it 
influence you against lier. Poor 
child, she is not to bhime; your 
aunt has thought so much of her 
head, slie has forgotten her heart. 
I can’t help being sorry. I am sure 
it cannot lead to happiness.* 

I listened with intense disappoint- 
ment to these words. In spito of 
Ella’s coldness to mo, I loved her 
dearly ; and every fresh intimation 
I received of her silicnatioii from her 
kind wrounded me deeply. On the 
other liand, it was impossible to 
inspect witliout admiration and pride 
tlio various proofs of her* talent 
wliich my aunt delighted in display- 
ing — her paintings, nor ^translations, 
her writings. 

No ordinary mind had -dictated 
them. I could only regrot that they 
were too often exhibited to strangers. 
They contained the rough ore of 
future excellence, from which much 
that was precious might have been 
extracted, had the -^rker been per- 
miUed to refine it unmolested. But 
it seemed to me as if my aunt spent 
her® days in pouncing upon every 
scrap wliich* fell from EUa’s prolific 
pen, ere she had leisure fuUy to 
embody, far less revise, her ideas. 

When I expostulated, my aunt 
stared with astonishment, and begged 
me not to dictate upon a subject of 
which I was no competent judge. 
I wearied more and more of her 
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praises of Kkte Thornton, and re- 
solved to detest her thoroughly. 

It was at tliis time that I revenged 
myself for hav^g been kept closely 
at home in my cmldliood, by a sud- ' 
den passion for fishing. I certaihly 
was not skilful at nrst, and had 
less pleasure in catching fish than 
in the wild country scenes through 
which my angling led me; the 
dreamy c^m I enjoyed as I followed 
th& windings of a beautiful stream, 
and the sense of freedom I experi- 
enced, wdien, after begging my amit 
not to wait dinner for me, I set out 
on a soft, hazy morning, for a day 
of solitary roaming. One evening 1 
came back to Hippies tone at dusk, 
very hungry and aomewliat footsore. 
Afraid that my protracted absence 
•had caused some anidety, I walked 
straight into the drawing-room, as 
soon as I had divested myself of a 
pair of vast, dripping fishing-boots, 
and stuck my feet into my father’s 
slippers. Those vile boots had not 
prevented my getting wet, for I 
had waded beyond their depth more 
than once. 

I marched straight up to the fire- 
place, delighted to see a fire blazing 
therein. \Vliat was my horror w hen 
my aunt’s voice from one side ad- 
dressed some person sitting snugly 
in tlic recess on the otlior. 

‘I regret, my dear Kate, that you 
must be introduced to my nephew 
wHen he is habited so unfitly for a 
lady’s presence.’ 

A lo\Y, silvery laugh, and the tip 
of a very small foot peeping from 
under the folds of a silk dress; — 
notliing mor6 could I perceive. But 
alas ! 1 w'as painfully conscious that 
all the Kght in the room — viz., the 
lurid beams of the fire, were shed 
full upon me—jupon a figure ill sot off 
by a shooting-jacket of my father’s, 
a ‘ world too w ide * for my slender 
frame, - 7 - upon long, tangled hair, 
glistening w’itlk. rain-drops, and a 
face crimsoned by heat and shajuo. 

I w^ished the earth would open and 
BW’allow me up. I felt conviifeed 
that a pair of keen eyes Vere watch- 
ing me from that recess, and I 
inwardly cursed ray aunt’s love of 
twilight and meditation. I would 
have rushed out precipitately but 
for her taunting speech, which made 


me defy her, and stand still to bear 
the torture, if possible, in a manly 
manner. 

• apologise,’ I said, in rather 
husky tones, ‘ to Miss Thornton for 
• appearing before lier in this dress, 
but I was not invare any one was iu 
this room except yourself, aunt.’ 

I hope you tiave liaci good spoilt,’ 
observed a voice so unlike wliat I 
exjfcGtcd from Miss Do Vaincy’s 
friend, that I almost forgot my attire 
in surprise and pleasure. 

But I heard little more. Colonel 
Thornton had been closeted with my 
father, and now came into the pas- 
sage to summon his daughter. They 
had merely walked over to sec my 
amit for a few minutes. Miss Thorn- 
ton hurried into the hall, and I 
should have been doomed to pro- 
tracted curiosity, but for the sudden 
entrance of a servant with a caudltj, 
just as, in crossing the threshold, 
she turned her face round to nod 
lier adieu to my aunt. Then I saw, 
for an instant, a countenance wliieli 

there are some things one never 

ca7t forget. 

Time changes us, anger and sorrow 
intervene, but our memory clings 
faithfully still to that fair temple 
left deserted upon the receding 
shores of youth. 

There our first vows were offered 
up, our first incense ascended from 
its altar. The w ithered garlands of 
our hopes hang dim upon its walls. 
Our knees wiii never bend again 
before tliat shrine ; but in dreams 
we rebuild the ruined fane, in dreams 
w^e bow again w ithin its sacred ])re- 
cincts, believing, reverent neophytes 
on(;e more. 

Though Ella w’as still abroad, I 
returned to Oxford — oh, how re- 
luctantly ! Never had Jiipplestono 
been so delightful. I thought of it 
no longer as my aunt’s realm, but 
as the spot often visited by Kate 
Thornton. 

And did Kate bear wntli one so 
commonplace as myself?- Yesf 
kindly and gently. She lauglied, 
talked, ^and sang to me ; above all, 
she listened and sympatliiscd when 
I dilated upon the genius and virtue 
of my friend Clair. She said, I 
felt for him as she did for mv sister 
Ella. ^ 
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A QUEEFS VISIT. 

DEOM vale to vale, fronj shore to shore, 

A The Lady Gloriana* passed 
To .view her realms. .iChe' south- wind boro 
Her shallop to BeUeisle at last : 

^ A quiet mead, where willows bend 
Above the curvingj wave, which rolls 
On slowly crumbling banks, to send 
Its hard-won spous to lazy shoals : 

Beneath an oak weird eddies play. 

Where fate was writ for Saxon seer ; 

And yonder park is w'hite with May 
Where shadowy hunters chased the deer. 

In rows, half up the chestnut, perch 
Still* silvery fairies : busy rooks 
Caw from the elm ; and rung to church 
Mute anglers drop their caddia’d hooks : 

Tlicy troop between the dark-red vralls, 
Whilst the twin towers give fourfold chimes ; 
And lo ! the breaking groups, where falls 
The chequer’d shade of quivering limes ; 

They came from field and w harf and street, 
W'ith dewy Jiair and veined throat — 

(One floor to tread with reverent feet — 

One hour of rest for ball and boat.) 

Like swiiUows gathering for their flight 
Wlieii autumn whispers, ‘play no morel* — 
They check’d the laugh, wnth fancies bright 
Still hovering romid the sacred door. 

Here, childhood sw’elling into seed. 

There, manhood bursting from the bud— 
Two growths — ^unlike — ^yet all agreed 
To trust the movements of the blood ; 

Tlicy toil at games, and play with books ; 
They love the winner of the race, 

If only,, he that prospers, looks 
At prizes with a simple grace ; 

The many leave the few to choose ; 

They hate not him tliat turns aside 
To woo alone a milder muse. 

If shielded by a tranquil pride : 

When thought is claim’d, when pain is bome, 
Whate’er is done in this sweet isle, 

There’s none that may not lift his horn, 

If only lifted w’ith a smile. ^ 

So here dwells Freedom, ^or could She, 
Who rules in every clime oiP earth, 

Find any spring more flt to be 
jriic fountam df her iostal mirth. 

Elsewhere she sought for lore and art, 

But hither came for vernal joy ; 

or w as this all. She smote the heart. 

And woke tlie hero in the boy. 
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A SCEAMBLE AMONG THE PYEENEES IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1860. 

Bt CoIiONKI. CoBlfULiys'O’DoNOGHUE, F.N.S. 

Vic de Sos — The Vendemoix — Irhn Mines of llainci6 — Eort do Veuasqiie — 
Maladetta — Port de Picade — Spanish Custom House Officers. 

T PAHffED company witli nty witliout losing a moment. There's 
A readers after my scramble a pretty little horse !’ 

through the eavems in tlic neigh- ^e pretty little horse was a cat- 
bowrliood of Ussat les Bains, on tlie Lammed, lean, blacdt nag, hardly 
road between Foix and Ax, in the above fourteen hands high, with a 
department of the Arriege. My switch tad, long teeth telling of time, 
next expetlition was to the iron mines an ugly protuberance on his oft* 
of Kaiiieic, or, as they are more fre- knee, and an eye that betokened 
gently, but less accurately called, miscliief. The harness was none of 
Vic^ de Sos. None of the table- the best, though still scndccable • 
d’hote party had ventured so far. but the gig, whose shafts Avere to be 
As they were doing duty as invalids occupied by Mouton, Avas (piite re- 
nt the baths, they did not conceive spectablc. Having bid adieu to 
quitting the high road running past eA^ery one belonging to the Etablissc- 
the door of the Etablissement be- ment AAitbiii hearing, mine host took 
tween Ussat and Tan-ascon to Jje his place beside me, and the pretty 
according to medical art, or agree- little horse was gently induced to 
able to nature, and knew' notliiiig of walk from the door and oA cr tlic 
the mines. I therefore had recourse bindge. Soon afterwards he avus per- 
to mv host, M. Pclissier, wdio pro- suaded into a veiy sIoav trot, as far as 
mised me a conveyance that should a rising gi'ound, Ai here his Araik w'as 
be charming, and a horse with which resumed. We pursued the road 
I should be entirely content. As along the left bank of the Arviego, 
the c.^cdition would occupy a whole under very precipitous cliffs, about 
clay, I w as to be ready betimes in the base of which the morning mists 
the morning, and start immediately were still hanging, though the moun- 
after an early breakfast. tain tops w'erc illuminated by the 

Accordingly I Ai na true to tryst, horizontal beams of the early sim, 
andemergiug from the hotel, I looked until A\’e camc' to within a short 

about for the channiiig conveyance, distance of the town of Tarrascoii, 

and the satisfactory horse. I saw when, turning short to the left, w'e 
nothing that could pass for either, but entered the gorge of the valley lead- 
I enci^mlored my host. Monsieur ing to onr destination. 

Pelissicr, who w as so smartened up. The roacb^wliich ran along the 
I at first Ciilcd to recognise him. right bank o*f the river, was excel- 
His shirt was quite w hite — not lent. It had only been brought to 
alw’ays the case with Frenchmen ; — its present state a few years before; 
the small portion of his chin intended its good condition being due to the 
to be unbearded w'aa cleanly shaved; increasing traflic in the iron ore from 
he w^ore polished boots ; liis paletot the mines of the Raineio. It was 
was new^ and well brushed, and on well macadamized with limestone, 
his black licad w'as rakislily set an drained w ith care, and when carried 
undeniably .proper beaver of tliat close to the precipitous banks of the 
shape Spanish^bravocB w'ear on the riA^er, protected by substantial re- 
stage; all of wdiich he well becanjfc, as taining Avails of rubble masonry, 
he was rather a good-looking n^, of Generally along the loAver. parts of 
some five-and-forty ycys of age, with the valley, the sceneiy continued of 
a high forehead, intelligent eyes, thin a gentle cliaractcr. Irrigated raca- 
expressive features, and a tolerable dews, either closely shorn, of the 
figure. richest green, and velvety, Lkc an 

He inquired if I were ready, as English lawn, or still bcaiing a 
he had prepared himself to accom- heavy swath of high luxuriant gr^s ; 
pany Monsieur. fields of buck-wheat in full Woom, 

‘ Ho ! bring Mouton from tlie alternated by plantations of alder ; 
stable; put Lim into the shafts &mi-houses shaded by walnut-trees. 
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and snrroiuided with orchards and 
gardens heavy with apples, pears, 
and peaches, ripe and raddy ; smcdl 
forgers, , or smelting houses, of the 
simplest description, — very diffe- 
rent, indeed, from thoso of England^ 
with tlieir hot blasts, and 'tall chim- 
neys, — combined tb give the low 
ground a cheerful, smiling appear- 
ance, indicative of comfoi’t, secimty, 
and happiness. A wilder aspbet, 
however, was assumed by the liills. 
Oecasiomdly tliey met so close, as 
to leave only just space enough be- 
tween them for the river ajid the 
road; and bare limestone rocks 
showing their naked slabs close 
above our heads, threatened to glide 
from their beds and sweep away 
the very road on which wo travelled. 
Many of the cliffs were dotted over, 
or r*rowiied hy beech and ash trees, 
which, fixing their roots wherever 
the interstices of the rock permitted 
entrance, were seen shooting up 
along the face of the cliff, with 
green and graceful boughs, and 
straight wliile stems in tlie most 
elegant and beautiful forms. Some- 
times the ravine gradually opened 
out; at others, it ended abruptly in 
a V ider space, where one or more 
gulleys joined tlic principal artery, 
shaping the valley into an oval form, 
bounded by slopes of a gentler con- 
figuration. But what to a stranger’s 
eye the most wonderftd portion of 
the scenery, were villages, hamlets, 
and ehurch spires, high up among 
the mountains, where they woidd 
be least sought for, far away above 
the rough, and often savagely grand 
precipices overhanging the road and 
the atreams; ■while beyond these un- 
expectedly seen haunts of men, T 
could make out, with the help of 
luy telescope, fields and cattle graz- 
ing actually above tho clouds, like 
(‘hildren’s toys on a painted liill, 
realizing tlie story of Jack and tho 
Bean-stalk. 

Though the beauty of the valley 
is muc]f‘enliauced by the numerous 
comfortable -looldng houses of the 
different proprietors and owerseei's 
of the various forges, it also owes 
nmch to the picturesque remains 
of several feudal castles perched on 
bold summits of tho minor ranges, 
or planted in the gorges of the late- 
ral ravines. Indeed the whole de- 
partment of the Aj^ege is more 


thickly studded with these incon- 
trovertible evidences of feudal power 
than any other district of France 
that I have seen. "About fii'e miles 
from Tarrascon, we passed beneath 
the crumbling w'alla of one, which, 
dominant over the main valley at a 
point w here a minor valley stretched 
up among the lulls at tho east of the 
road, formed a surpaasuigly grand 
object. The rock upon which it 
stood, came sheer down from the 
buildiag to tho base some hundred 
feet, in almost a jdumb line, but, 
on the reverse side, tho ascent was 
gradual enough to be accessible for 
horses and carriages. Theie the 
remains of tho fortified outworks 
w'orc extensive, and in tolerably 
good preservation. On the precipice 
side, nature made the place impreg- 
nable, and the engineer’s aid had not 
b^cn required, it was the chateau 
of Veudemoix. 

My driver gave me a somew^hat 
curious ac(M)unt of the castle’s down- 
fall, and that of the proud and ancient 
race, to whom for many centuries it 
had belonged. A literal translation 
of the exact w'ords used by liim, E 
cannot give, and this I rather regret, 
as they were well chosen, graphic, 
and delivered with considerable 
animation, wliile Moiiton jogged 
leisurely up a rising ground out of 
the pretty liamlct ot !Niaux. 

‘ Tlie seigneurs of that chateau, 
whicli now looks so forlorn and soli- 
tary, like a giant standing in a sluoud, 
reigned, I may say, over thi^ part of 
the country. None who ivisned to 
Xirosper disputed their will : those who 
offended them w^ere sure to regret 
having done so before the year was 
out. Not that they exactly deserved 
the rexmtation of being tyrannical 
masters, or of perpetrating what was 
positively imjust.but tliat they were 
one and all proud, scornful, unbend- 
ing, and unforgiving. They seldom did 
anyone sucha positii^ injury as coidd 
be token hold of by the laws of the 
lanc^ yet somehow, those whom 
they dislikec^came to ruin; and this 
happened so often, and through so 
many generations, tliat the peasants 
firmly believed the house of Veii- 
demoix was leagued ■with invisible 
pow'ers for ivicked purposes. They 
said it was in vain to contend w'ftli 
a Vendemoix. The only thing to be 
done by any on^ w^hom they had rca- 
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son to dislike, was at once to flee the 
country; and for a peasant of these 
valleys to leave his home was in 
former times dedmed to be only one 
degree less fearful than to live in 
dauy apprehension of ruin, imprison- 
ment, ^ease, or death. This very 
terror rendered the family all power- 
flil, and such power as they had, 
they never did anything to diminish. 
They were clever; they were rich; 
their possessions were great; they 
were handsome ; they were strong. 
Among them, an idiot or a fool 
liad never been known. They 
were venturesome and hardy, brave 
and fearless. Sickness was scarcely 
ever known in the chateau ; never- 
theless, they were short-lived. Some 
were early killed in the wars; many 
fell in duels ; more than one came 
to a sudden end, whUc follow'- 
ing the izards of the upper moun- 
tains ; fearful accidents of one kind 
or other carried them off. The 
females of tlie race were not more 
fortunate. They, too, were emi- 
nently handsome, but their beauty 
had no sweetness. They were proud 
as their fathers and their brothers. 
They were majestic as the eagle in 
the sky, and their glance was as 
bright as his. They were stately as 
queens, but the domestics of the 
castle, and the i>e:isant3, who used 
to watch them when they walked 
forth, said they never smiled. Tliey 
were without fear, and, one would 
tliink, without love. At any rate, 
none l(fved them — ^but they never 
Buffered an order to be disobeyed, 
or a wish of ^theirs to be ungratilied. 
They had strong wills, and they 
seemed ^at all times to combine in 
their determination. They never 
were known to quarrel with one 
another, though miserable was the 
wretch wdio provoked their displea- 
sure. Wlien they chose to go 
abroad, neither storm nor torrent 
stopped them.** They w’ould ascend 
the mountain in spite of « the 
avalanche; they w'ould push their 
horses through this fiver rather 
than go a league round for a bridge, 
ihou^ the early spring floods came 
boiling over therocksintheirstrength 
and fury. A story was well remem- 
bered when I was a boy, of one of 
the daughters perishing wdth her 
brother, while endeavourmg to cross 
a high glacier of Sa\nt Sarth^lemy, 


and of another, who was swept away 
and drowned in the Arriege. These 
accidents happened many, many 
•years ago, and assuredly conflrmed 
the belief in those days, that the 
Vendemoix were only successful 
while the Tempter wanted their '-cr- 
vices, hut that lie took them to him- 
self the moment his work was done.’ 

‘ iVhen the first Kevolution broke 
ou<r the Vendemoix neither pro- 
claimed themselves royalists, nor did 
tliey side with the republicans; and 
it was remarked that their exaetious 
were less openly claimed ; but, such 
was the fear they inspired, what the r 
demanded was never refused. The 
Eevolution, however, swept but 
lightly over these valleys, in com- 
parison with other parts of Prance. 
Our communications with Paris and 
the interior were by no means fre- 
quent. For months together we 
knew not what was passing, and 
Napoleon might have been crowned 
emperor before our peasants were 
aware that Louis X VI. Was guillo- 
tined. 

‘This family retained their vast 
possessions under the different poli- 
tical changes, when so many others 
lost theirs, for, let who would be 
master of France, worldly prosperity 
seemed never to fail them, and in 
the beginning of the century they 
were as flourishing as ever. At that 
time, as you know. Monsieur, wo 
were plunged in wars, and about to 
conquer aU Europe, — ^yes, and would 
have done so, but for the navy of 
England and the treachery we met 
with. Well, who more calcuteted to 
gain honour in the bloodiest fights 
than the young, proud, and daring 
sons of the house of Vendemoix? 
They all joined the armies of the 
Empire as soon as, one after another, 
they became old enough to serve; 
and their rise was prodigious. Put, 
one after another, just as each had 
gained a rank and a reputation, 
marking him out as likely to fulfil 
a high destiny, they seemec? to fall 
in the midst of their several careers. 
Austerlitz saw the death of the eldest 
son, under the eye of Napoleon him- 
self. Two otJiers periled in the 
snows of Eussia. tVliero the two 
next fell, I do not now remember ; 
all but one, however, the youngest, 
were killed in battle, or died on the 
field. 
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‘ In the meantime, the father had 
passed his life at the chateau, seeing 
few persons, avoiding his neighbours, 
and making himself as little sociable 
as possible. Whether the ^timely 
end of his sons affected him or nott 
none could exactly say, ‘though it 
was reported ho shed not one single 
tear when he heard they died. People 
looked at him as something contary 
to nature. Not long before the ^se 
of the war, he died also. Then the 
peasants, finding no eagle-eyed and 
strong-hancted Vendemoix to control 
them, began to retaliate. At first 
,they were afraid almost to enter the 
precincts, lest the ghosts of the de- 
parted should rise up and repel 
them. Put this dread soon wore off. 
Th('y stole the wood which they had 
formerly been in the habit of bring- 
ing to the chateau; they pillaged 
the oreliards ; they broke the fences ; 
they killed the game; and at last 
talked among themselves of ac- 
tually becoming the possessors of 
the fields and liouses uhieJi belonged 
to the Vendemoix. They imagined, 
because no one came to claim the 
chateau, no one was left to claim 
it, and took for granted that the 
sixth son would be shot, if he were 
not shot already. The war ceased. 
Tlie emi)eror was driven to Elba, 
and yet the Vendemoix did not come 
to the Vic de Sos. Napoleon re- 
amed the throne ; still nobody 
card of the heir. The battle of 
Waterloo was fought; France was 
again under the Bourbons. No one 
could teU whether the Vendemoix 
was alive, but it was impossible to 
prove that he was dead; and the 
peasants, growing bolder, had a 
merry time of it in his woods. At 
length, a whisper spread that he had 
not shared the fate of his brethren ; 
and so it was. Ho had been 
severely wounded, taken prisoner, 
and when the peace permitted his 
return, he was too ill to take ad- 
vantage of it. But at length, back 
be caitie, and proved himself a real 
Vendemoix,— -proud, vindictive, and 
unforgiving, beyond even what his 
fathers hadHbecn; his fierce spirit 
probably rendered worse by the 
irritation he experienced from the 
wounds he had received. Even the 
very euro was afraid to come into 
Kis presence, for, though he seldom 
spoke, it was said his eye would 


glare like a spark of charbon in the 
furnace whenever any one thwarted 
his wishes; and when the recent 
liberties taken by tiic peasants were 
alluded to, he became livid with 
rage. Yet it was not so much the 
substantial damage done to his pro- 
perty that kindled his .anger, as 
the apparent presumption m such 
cawaiVZeventimng to intrude where, 
in the days of his childhood, they 
would have trembled to appear. 

‘ But having once tasted the plea- 
sure of warming themselves by the 
fires fed from Jiis forests, the ma- 
rauders were not easily checked; 
besides, the peasants had begun to 
flunk they had a legal riglit to certain 
loppings and cuttings, which idea 
they were unwilling to banish from 
their minds. Hence a petty warfare 
was always carried on. The iieasants 
'^I'cre repeatedly caught in the act 
of taking the wood, and imprisoned 
as thieves ; but during the period of 
their imprisonment, their families 
made war on timber, and fine trees 
were often destroyed, evidently for 
the sole purpose of vexing the 
seigneur. Thus matters went on for 
years ; the Vendemoix growing more 
morose and savage, the peasantry 
more exasperated and irrepressible ; 
till at last the latter were goaded 
into a state of desperate hatred 
against the former, which threatened 
to end in their murdci'ing him if an 
opportunity offered. 

‘ Wliile things were in this critical 
state, the revolution of 18410 broke 
out. The Vendemoix was supposed 
to be an adherent of tbp old dynasty, 
therefore his enemies placed them- 
selves on the side of the new ; — not 
that they cai’cd whether Charles X. 
remained on the throne of France, 
or wlicther his cousin, Louis Philippe, 
juggled him out of it, — ^they only 
wanted some pretext to be avenged 
upon their oppressor. The three 
glorious days of Jiify fixed the fate 
o&tho ancient house of Vendemoix. 
Tim peasants met from all the high 
valleys, a^ed, determined, unfor- 
giving. I^iey were urged on by 
their wives more than by their own 
feelings. Some smugglers, whos<\ 
trade had been matcriffly crippled 
by M. de Vendemoix, were supposed 
to have been mainly instrumental in 
organizing and leading the band. 
Down they rushed from the moun- 



tain villages, and broke into the 
chateau by the southern entrance 

f onder, hoping to find the seigneur. 

f they had, they would have tom 
hiin limb from limb, and thrown his 
dissevered members over the battle- 
ments. But he was too old a soldier 
not to be prepared for a retreat when* 
he could no longer fight : and he ma- 
naged to escape. They vented their 
ftirv on all things tliey found in the 
castle, smashing the mirrors, tearing 
the splendid hangings into shreds, 
breakmg to pieces every article of 
furniture, pillaging all that could be 
conveniently can’ied off, flinging the 
rest over the precipice on this side, 
and ending by setting fire to the 
buildings. As it was left then, so 
it is now. Its owner saved himself 
that day, but never to return. His 
shattered frame could no longer bear 
up against the miseries ho Yiad eiv- 
dured, and, last of his noble family, 
he sunk into the grave without a 
friend or a follower, a few weeks 
after the destruction of his ancestral 
halls. The property was purchased 
by the commune, and so terminated 
the race Vondemoix.’ 

About two miles short of the town 
of Vic de Sos we stopped at a name- 
less hamlet, where the appearance 
of several mules in their travelling 
gear, with their attendants, boys 
and girls; aU of nearly the same 
brown dusty hue as the ore they 
carried, indicated the immediate 


vicinity of the mines. Pehssier and 
Mouton •went on to Vic de Sos, 
while I asceiidcd the mountain. The 
road, though steep, was excellent. 
It 'was from twelve to sixteen feet 
mdc, paved, and carried by short 
zig-zags af a rise of one in ten through 
a beech wood, whose roots seemed to 
hold to the rocks and the soil with 
a tight grasp, necessary to prevent 
them sliding down the precipitous 
declivity where they grew. On my 
way I met mfupjir strings of mules 
descending with loaded panniers from 
the mines, and 1 was overtaken Jiy 
others proceeding upw^ds for a 
fresh freight. To every Sx or eight 
mules was attached an old woman, 
a girl, or a lad ; and where many of 
the mules were brought together in 
long strings, the drivers followed, 
chattering, laughing, or scolding, 
with such noise and discord as to 
wain me of their appr^h Icmg be- 


fore I could see them. The sun had 
now come out, and the day waxed 
hot. I took off my jacket, and cast 
, it over my arm, and transfcired iny 
’ hat from, my liead to the end of my 
walking-stick. Thus appareled, I 
afforded §reat aniuscinent to the 
■womenkind who passed me. Many 
Tvefe tlieir jokes, great their fun, 
and occasionally intense was their 
cuiiosity ; hut tlieir patois — queer 
mixture of words approaching to 
French and Spanish, yet not ab- 
solutely cither — was aliHost beyond 
me, and I was left to gather from 
the intelligent countenaiK'os of the 
younger women, illuTninated with 
brilliant, dark, sparkling eyes, their 
merry laugh, and significant gestures, 
what they thought and what they 
meant. Tlicsc lasses were generally 
pretty, but the old women were 
hideous, careworn, thin, palpably 
over-worked, and apparently brutal- 
ized. There W(*re very few females 
between the ages of eigliteen and 
forty. I scarcely saw a man i^ itli 
the mules above the former age; 
and I presumed — wliich I afterwards 
found to be the case — that the males 
after tliat time of life obtained more 
profit by working in the mines. 
The mules 'were small ; several were 
gaUed and rubbed raw, poor animals, 
by the ropes used in fastening tlio 
panniers, and many were fired in the 
houghs for spavins ; yet I did not 
see any tliat were laine, and, upon 
the whole, few were really out of 
condition. About six hundred mules 
are thus employed, making, on an 
average, five journeys daily from the 
mines to the road in the vaUey, 
where their loads are discharged. 
The women and boys who accom- 
pany them earn from ten to thirty 
sous a-day, according to their 
strength and ability. 

An hour’swalkingtook me through 
the wood, and I emerged from it into 
a viU^e that looked like a collection 
of children’s toy -houses of Brobdig- 
nagian size tlirust away out of sight 
into a nick in the side of the moun- 


tain, so strangely were they crammed 
together, of difterent shapes, though 
of the same general character, aU 
on different levels, and no three 
of them in line. The village, how- 
ever, boasted a fountain, where the 
mules stopped to drink. Picking 
my« steps as cleaaily as I could 
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througli the -very narrow, very short, 
very tortuous, and very dirty street, 
1 was met full tilt by a couple of 
these brutes racing neck and neck, 
to get first to the water. Jammed 
in between the houses, there was notF 
room for the three of us,* and, as I 
was in the middle, I rather expected 
to get the worst in the inevitable 
encounter. However, I gave one of 
the mules a shaip whack onNhe 
nose with my stick. It was the 
saving of me. He stopped dead 
short, wliile Ids companion galloped 
on ; and then, laying back his ears, 
with a squeel, he lashed out both 
hind feet with a vicious intent and 
no bad aim. He missed me, never- 
theless, though by only a span’s 
length, and then trotted oft* to the 
fountain. 

Above the village the landscape 
instantly changed. The OToundwas 
no longer precipitous, though the 
slopes wore stiU considerable: there 
were scarcely any trees ; the land was 
laid out in- fields, partly arable, partly 
pasture, tolerably well cultivated; 
altogether presenting an appearance 
\eTy similar to that which, ifi coach- 
ing days, travellers saw^ in the hilly 
portions of Lmicashire. The road 
ceased to be paved, and instead of 
the short zigzags with incessant 
turnings below the village, longer 
stretches were taken in ascending 
the mountain side. Two hours more 
brought me to the lowest entrance 
into the mine, and here the scene 
was animated and curious. 

In front yawned the cavernous 
jaw's of the excavations, with a broad, 
muddy path descending into the 
darkness, from whence emerged, at 
every few seconds, the figure of a 
miner bending under the load of ore 
which he bore in a hosier basket 
strapped to his shoulders, and car- 
rying in his hand an iron lamp, with 
a handle above a foot long, some- 
wliat resembling a misshapen ladle, 
the bowl of w^hich held the oil and 
the wicks. On each side of the road 
were ranged little huts made of turf 
sods, and wattles to hol^ the ore 
when discharged from the nuners’ 
baskets ; and in the foreground were 
assembled above one hundred mules 
with their drivers, waiting for their 
■turns to load and return into the 
valley. Of course, the idle time was 
passed by the drivers in gossip^ and 


the advent of a stranger, eraecially 
when he was known tobe anEnglish- 
man, was a fresh subject to whet 
their chatter upon. , 

The muddy patfi wound among 
the rubbish of the mine, occasion- 
ally along the ledges left %the side 
walls of the gallery, and sometimes 
across planks sujmoited }yf iron bars 
(^ven horizcmtaliv into llie rock, 
till it reached the places from whence 
the ore was quarried. I found •the 
change from the external atmosphere 
on the hill’s sunny side to the chill 
damp cold of the interior painfiilly 
severe. The paths, through mud 
and slipperiness, were in many places 
not only diflicult, but dangerous. I 
therefore did not penetrate far, and 
was very glad to come again into 
daylight, and to feel the sim. There 
are two mines, or rather two en- 
trances into the same mine, higher 
lit; but, as they were not likely to 
present any feature essentially dif- 
ferent from that which I had seen, 
I did not take the trouble to ascend 
so far. The minors’ dinner-hour 
arrived as I was quitting the place, 
and there streamed by jne a remark- 
ably fine body of men towards the 
village below. They all wore coarse 
wooUen trousers, and jackets de- 
scending well over the loins, with 
thick flannel shirts and worsted caps, 
the whole a deep brown, in accord- 
ance with the hue of their skins, but 
whether of that colour originally, or 
only indebted for it to the ore among 
which they wrought, I do^ not pre- 
tend to say. * ' 

The miners number about four 
himdrcd, and are en^loyed under 
the direction of four overseers, or 
jurets, paid by the govexnment, to 
whom the mines belong. The juret 
not only directs the ordinaiy opera- 
tions, but takes care that the load 
each man carries to the surface does 
not exceed a certain weight; lest, 
being overburthenpd*, he should fall 
apd hurt himselir— injury not 
only to the individual, but to the 
whole body, who, when any serious 
accident Ifoppens, one and all stop 
work and go to prayers. Ho more 
can th^ be persuaded to do that 
day. They are extremely super- 
stitious; the day is regarded as 
unlucky, and they will not tempt 
Providence by remaining in the 
mine. So, when prayers are overt 
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they begin to swear at the hard for- 
tune that deprives them of the means 
whereby they would have earned a 
full day's pay, amounting on the 
average to forty-five sous, or about 
one shilling ana niiiepcnee. 

At the foot of the hill I foimd 
M. Pclissier and Mouton. On ouc 
way back* to Ussat les Bains, we 
stopped at one of the forges, and 
saw the process of smelting the ore. 

Toothing can be more simple or 
unscientim;. What machinery there 
is, is set in motion by the ordinaiy 
over-shot water-wheel. The ore is 
poimded by a heavy timber lever, 
raised and dropped by means of a 
clumsy wooden concentric with an 
escape notch, into which works a 
stout pin, projecting from the lever. 
The concentric is put in motion by 
the water-wheel, which also serves 
to produce the blast for the fumaces. 
Of the hot blast they know nothing, 
and the cold blast is rendered yet 
colder, and consequently more ineffi- 
cient, by the spray from the water- 
wheel lolling on the stream of air 
close to where it enters the fire. The 
chimneys are so short and ill-con- 
trived as to afford but a very imper- 
fect draught. Fuelis very expensive; 
and though of late years alder, ash, 
and hazel have been planted in the 
neighbourhood, expressly for the 
purpose of supplying charcoal, there 
18 by no means enough; conse- 
quently it has to be transported for 
immense distances, either on the 
backs of mules, or in carts drawn 
by oxen,* at a considerable cost. 
Hence, though the ore — hydrate 
and carbonate of iron — is so rich as 
to be capable of yielding sixty per 
cent, ofm^tal, the material produced 
scarcely pays the cost of production. 

As we left the forge, a gentleman, 
to whom M. Pelissier bowed low, 
passed us in a not badly fitted 
cabriolet, drawn by a remarkably 
fine b^ horse; that would not have 
discredited Hyd^^ark in the height 
of the season. This was the vicerCy 
of the extraordinajy, though but 
little known, republic oi Andorre, 
the frontiers of which lay a short 
distance over the mountains to the 
south-east. 

The mcertyy of a w^uhlic seems to 
be a contradiction in terms, especially 
when the viceroy happens to be, as 
lie was in this instance, the servant 


also of another nqnibUc. Andorro 
is an iiulopcmlcni state, ihougli its 
popidation docs not exceed lift ecu 
thousand inhabitants, g<norned by 
* a council who arc clccled. a syndic 
chosen by the \*ouucil, and tuo 
magistrates, one of whom was alwa^ s 
appointed by the king ol Fraiu'c, 
and hence his designation of viceroy, 
which, amidst all the late endea- 
vours to obliterate every attribute 
of royalty throughout the country, 
still remains with the rospectablo 
magistrate who was driving the 
handsome horse towards Vic tic Sos. 

In answer to my inquiry', Pelissier 
told me that he hatl more than once 
crossed the Andorien frontier, but 
whetlicr for profit or pleasure, in 
search of game (for he was a sports- 
man), or merely to amuse hiinstdf 
among the Andomeimes, lie did not 
clearly iutiinate. He described tlio 
men as plain in their features, sur- 
passingly dirty, brutal, totally igno- 
rant, very despicable. But the 
women — ‘such women ! . beaut i ful 
beyond belief. What large, Ian guis 1 1- 
ing, beaming eyes, straight noses, 
and small mouths, with full pout- 
ing lips, and white teeth lilie pearls, 
— what graceful forms! slitndtlerd 
swelling out, uliite rounded arms 
full of dimples, pretty wrists and 
hands fit to be painted — small waists, 
and legs and anldes the finest that 
eoidd bo imagined — ^thc last shown 
to the best idvantage by a short 
scarlet pettieoat just reaching below 
the call of the leg, — and feet that, 
when set off v^ ith their neatly-mado 
shoes and bimiishcd buckles, Mere 
the most beautiful in the Morld.' 
All this seemed wonderfully like 
romance on the part of my driver. 
Nevertheless, he was perfectly in 
earnest, and believed udiat he de- 
scribed. When lie spoke of their 
bright eyes, his own twinkled with 
excessive gusto. He pulled down 
the end of liis own nose as he made 
mention of theirs. He pursed up 
his mouth into a little jouncL liole, 
then smacked his thin lips in abso- 
lute dcli|i;ht when he set forth tlio 
marvellous charms of thgsc particular 
features iu the fair Andoriennes. 
He stretched himself out, and drew 
himself up, in a sort of illustration 
of their magnificent persons. It 
therefore occurred to me, that ho 
was^only thinking of one when ho 
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was portraying the whole ; and I still 
reniainod, and do remain, sceptical 
as to tlic i‘xtraordinary loveliness of 
the female portion of this singular 
commimity, particularly as I after- 
wards ascertained ’ that Madamo 
J?elissier was not a native* of the 
Andorien republic. 

On our return down the vaUey, 
we saw the peasant women at their 
doors engaged in knitting, while at 
the same time they superintended 
the various household duties per- 
formed by the younger members of 
their families. There were appa- 
rently no poor. The w^orking-people’s 
garments w'ere whole and comfort- 
able. The interiors of the houses pre- 
sented no absence of furniture. There 
was neithcrsqualornorwTctchcdness. 
Oi cretinism, I saw none; and I think 
there was less appearance of the 
abominable goitre tlian I perceived 
in other parts of the Pyrenees. 
Most of these families have their 
own small portions of land, w’hich 
they cultivate themselves, raising 
crops of hU noir, wheat, rye, oats, 
and Indian corn. They send their 
flocks to the high pastures during 
the summer, where, for a very small 
sum to tlu* commune, the sheep and 
cattle are fed and tended by persons 
specially engaged for the purpose, 
and paid out of the communal re- 
venues. During winter, the cattle 
are housed, and their keep is then 
more expensive. But the sheep 
still lind their food on the hill-side, 
except in excessive stoniis or in deep 
snow^ Many are lost, sivept away 
into ravines and deep gullies, from 
whence they cannot be extricated 
alive ; yet on the whole it is w^on- 
dorful how few, comparatively, aro 
destroyed. Farm labourers are 
seldom hired, but wdien they aro, 
they receive one franc a day, which, 
considering the moderate cost of the 
mere necessary of life in this part of 
the world, must be regarded as good 
payment. 

As inest English tourists in the 
I^ rcnees have been satisfied with 
visiting the principal watcring^lac'S 
in the d^astments of Basses 
IVrdnees, Hautes Pyr^ndes, and 
llaute Garonne, and exploring the 
valleys, and climbing the mountains 
in their immediate neighbourhoods, 
they scarcely ever acquire a greater 
knowledge of the barrier range tha^ 


can be thus gleaned; and therefore, 
though the general features of one 
district bear a family resemblance 
to the whole, the particular aspects 
Tbeiug essentially cTiflcrent — ^thc lan- 
guage spoken by the inhabitants, 
their manners and customs likewise, 
varying exceedingly — they, cannot 
possibly form an accurate estimation 
of the entire chain. The depart- 
ments of the Arriege and tljie 
Pyrenees Orientales are seldom 
entered except by stragglers ; their 
wilds remain untrodden by our 
countrymen, their beauties unseen 
by our countrywomen. To the 
majori^ the ‘Pyrenees’ mean a 
view of the Pic du Midi, from the 
tcri’acc at Pan, a drive to the Eaux 
Chaudes, or the Eaux Bonnes, a 
diimer or tw'o at the tablc-d’-hoto 
at Bagneres de Bigorre, a visit to 
Bagneres de Luchon, and the road 
to Toulouse. 

I met a remarkably fat Briiish 

legislator at , travelling in a 

carriage which he had hired at 
Bordeaux, with his wife and his 
brother. Not one of the three 
coidd put six words together in 
French at all to be comprehended. 
They did me the honour to ask 
my advice with respect to dmng 
the mountains in a week. They 
had done the Bigi, and they had 
done Berlin. As I invariably as- 
sent to every proposition in which 
I am not directly concerned, I 
entirely agreed in the wisdom of 
their intention, and the practicability 
of their carrying it into eflect, 
without deeming it my bounden 
duty to rccal to the legislative mind 
the fact that the mountains he was 
going to do — this, too, in the first 
week in October, when the Cirque 
of Gavemie was half full of snow— 
were a trifle of some two hundred 
and seventy miles in length, and 
from forty to sixty mile^ in breadth. 

Next to the inhaJiitants of the 
Swd^p Cantona, I believe no con- 
tigu<jiis districts of limited extent 
present so much variety in their 
costumes, in General appearance, and 
in their sociiQ conditions, as those of 
the Pyrenean chain, which is ac- 
counted for by their peculiar con- 
figuration. From the main ridge, 
running almost east and west, 
numerous smaller branches are 
thrown out at nearly right angles. 
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forming, as it were, buttresses to 
the principal barrier-wall, and 
efTectually dividing from each other 
the valleys they enclose. Though 
the sides of most of the lateral ^ 
ranges are broken into unequal ' 
elopes and terraces susceptible of 
cutorc, and the hardy mountaineer, 
assisted by the climate, forces 
from the rugged soil a subsistence 
more or less scanty, tlie topmost 
ridge is always bare, and edged 
with frightful precipices, seldom 
crossed but by the smuggler, or the 
izard hiuiter. TJic pcasnut has no 
temptation to quit his valley except 
by the route at its lower end, when 
he goes periodically to the nearest 
mai’ket with his cattle, his grain, his 
timber, or his hemp; and thus, 
from year to year, from century to 
century, he has hitherto thought 
and acted, dressed and fed, wedded 
and died, precisely as his ancestors 
had done m their days, when they 
looked on the same cloud-capped 
peaks, watched the same brawling 
gaves rushing by, without knowing 
or caring about tne manners, morals, 
social conditions, customs, or cos- 
tumes of their neighbours only a 
few furlongs off in the adjacent 
valleys. To know one of these 
recesses is not to know them all. 
The eastern half of the mountain 
range has not been sufficiently ex- 
plored by English tourists, but 
when the tide of British travellers 
surges onwards towards the Medi- 
terranean end, TJssat les Bains is 
certain to become a favourite resort, 
especially for those who now find 
at Pau, Bagneres, and Luchon, a 
frothy society, gradually growing to 
a head * somewhat analogous to the 
scum one sees at Boulogne, Baden 
Baden, and Brussels. 

The following day I left Ussat les 
Bains. To those persons who can 
go so far, it will present many 
attractions; sAtd I strongly recom-* 
mend M. Fdlissier’s cstabussoBnent 
to the notice of the public. * 

Bagneres de Luchon was my next 
point, and I found tolerably good 
quarters in the Hotel dc Ix)ndres, 
which is rather famous for its table- 
'd’h6te. 

My first scramble was to the 
Port de Vi^nasque. Mounted on a 
stout active pony, and accompanied 
Ij a guide, Jean Barreau by name, 


on another, I trotted out of Luchon 
at seven o’clock one morning, when 
the air was cool and refreshing, the 
dew drops hanging to every twig 
and sparkling in the early rays of 
the sun, and took the road along the 
left bank of fhc Pique. About a 
mile from the to\ni, I passed an 
extensive lead foundcry, said to 
have been one of Louis Philippe’s 
numerous speculations, and w'liich 
ceased working at his downfall in 
1848. A short way further on, the 
road took me close to the tower of 
Castcl Vielh, perched on a projecting 
hillock commanding the gorge up 
which we were going, the entrance 
into the Val dc Lys on the right, 
and that of the Bourbe on the 
left. It presents a very pretty 
object in the view; but I doubt if it 
could ever hfive been designed to 
defend the Val de Luchon from 
border incursions. For such a 
puipose it is too insignificant, and 
was probably only inttmded as a 
simple watch-tower, i.o signalize the 
approach of incursive enemies over 
the frontier. The views on each 
side became grander as wo advanced 
deeper into the recesses of the high 
ranges, while as yet wc lost none of 
the park-like scenery bordering the 
banks of the Pique. But the latter 
scenery was evidently soon to ter- 
minate, as, forming a direct and 
apparently impassable barrier in 
front, rose the serrated edges and 
snowy glaciers of the Cabrioulcs, more 
than 1(),6(X) feet above the level of 
the sea. The most prominent point 
was the Pic des Pics, a bare gigantic 
pyramid of mica schist, upon tho 
side of which the early sun was 
glistening, giving it the appearance 
of polished tin. 

Crossing to the right bank of the 
Pimic, our road lay between fields 
of luxuriant grass extensively irri- 
gated, forming a curious contrast 
with the wild now of the river brawl- 
ing amidst huge granite bolder- 
stones of several tons wei^t. Wo 
soon left the river side, and entered 
an extensive wood, chiefly of beech, 
yet mixed with f(Sh, hazel, and 
dwarf oak, growing on a declivity 
of about fo^-five degrees with the 
horizon. The road was good for 
horses, but in many places scarcely 
wide enough for carriages, thougu 
passable for the common clumsy 
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carts of tlio country. The beeches 
presented many noble specimens of 
that beautiful tree. Several were 
above forty feet high, with straight 
and even stems, canppied with the 
richest foliage. In tlic season this 
wood abounds in eapercalzJe, and 
three or four are frequently killed in 
a day. 

Two hours’ easy riding brought us 
to the hospice, a tnere cabaret for* 
the guides. After giving the horses 
a feedandan hour’s rest, we moimted 
again. Before us was a basin, or 
cirqtte, as it is there termed, like 
the interior of a cyclopean amphi- 
theatre, cut by nature’s hand out of 
the mountains, whoso bare preci- 
pices — sometimes rugged, sometimes 
of a glassy smoothness, occasionally 
presenting shelves, where grew a 
Itttlc grass amongst the ddhris of 
stone and gravel — ^gave no indication 
that the foot of man could gain tlieir 
summits. The upper edges of the 
colossal wall were deeply serrated, 
but nothing Ircsembling a port, not 
even a port-hole, could be descried, 
through which it was intended we 
should pass into tlie neighbouring 
kingdom. So long as grass covered 
the ground, a light-coloured waving 
line through it marked out the 
track in front, but where vegetation 
cefiscd, among loose stones, shale, 
and splintered rock, it was no longer 
traceable; yet when the path was 
reached, though never more than a 
few inches wide, it was found per- 
fectly practicable. Indeed, the 
lessee of the ho^icc is bound to keep 
it in repair under the terms of his 
agreement, and his interest is too 
deeply concerned — the Port de Ve- 
nasque may be called his sign-post — 
to permit it to become otherwise. 
Having passed on the left hand an 
extensive hillock of snow, from out 
whose recesses rushed a considerable 
stream, we began fairly to climb; 
and it was curious to see how saga- 
ciously and firmly our little horses 
progressefl upwards, steadily pursu- 
ing their unerring course along the 
zis-za^s, never making a false «tep, 
tm after a tinfb I could not but 
believe myself safer in the saddle 
than on my feet, where a stumble 
was likely to hurl me down into 
flomo abyss, or roll me over a preci- 
pice, from the bottom of wmch I 
could never be carried away but in* 


fragments. In about two hours we 
came close to three lakes, the largest 
of wliich might cover six acres, 
bedded in the very* face of tho 
^mountain, and at least partially 
frozen over during the entire year. 
Their colour, varying according to 
the light cast upon them from dark 
blue to deep copper green, wras 
singular .and beautiful, but, when 
added to the ruggedness and sterility 
that surrounded them, gave to my 
contemplation a scene of unparalleled 
dreariness. 

By computation wo should now 
have almost completed our ascent, 
and yet, when looking for the Port 
we coidd perceive no aperture in 
the mountam wall of Penna Blanca, 
as this part of the frontier barrier is 
called. Tho turns in the path be- 
came sharper, tho zig-zags more 
rapid, the mclination of the slop© 
more steep, and consequently more 
care had been necessarily expended 
on the formation of the way, whush 
was now gradually assuming the 
character of a flight of steps, and 
seemed to load into a cul-de-sac. A 
large round piece of limestone lying 
temptingly in the road, I could not 
resist toppling it over. Away it 
went — leaping from one point to 
another — accmcrating its speed as it 
rushed downwards, and leaving a 
trail of dust behind wherever it 
touched and dashed on ; till at last, 
after te.aring through an intervening 
pat(;h of snow resting on the bosom 
of a projecting ledge, it madfe one 
grand bound from the cliff into the 
nearest lake, and was buripd for ever 
beneath its icy waters. The guide 
administered a shaq) and well- 
deserved rebuke for what 1 had 
done, pointing out clearly enough 
that when once a stone is set rolling 
in these regions it is diificnlt to say 
where it may go. A minute after- 
wards we rounded a comer, and 
suddenly the Port do Venasque was 
in sigiit just above our heads — 
cleft c** crevice, or rather a widened 
crack in the gdged ridge of stone 
cresting the narrow but well-defined 
line of demarcation between Franco 
and Spain. Fifty steps more brought 
us into the pass, scarcely eight feet 
wide, and here a wonderful sight 
presented itself. In all its dreaiy 
naked majesty, unclouded sunlight 
glistening on thp breadth of snow 
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reposing on its broad bosom, the 
mighty Maladetta, the monarch of 
the P^enees, was before us. 

This mountain is unlike every 
other that I have seen. It is totally^ 
different from any of the Alpine* 
ranges of Switzerland. It most re- 
sembles a gigantic picture of snow, 
set in a rugged frame of continuous 
precipices. Between us and the 
Maladetta was a dark, deep ravine, 
through which gushed tlie Essera, 
out of sight from where we stood, 
its opposite bank bearing scattered 

E ine trees, some of which had been 
itely felled. Above the bank was 
a gradually ascending stony slope, 
broken frequently by pointed rocks 
and gullies. Then, darkened by 
moraines, came the lower glaciers 
and crevasses, rising into an enor- 
mous field of unsullied snow, through 
which burst here and there pinna- 
cled crags and ridges of limestone. 
Surmounting the whole, and bend- 
ing down on each side, was the 
picture’s frame -work of jagged 
peaks and clifls, toothed and ser- 
rated against a sky of the clearest, 
deepest blue. I^o human habitation 
could be seen. It was an absolute 
desert. To the right, between the 
Maladetta and the Penna Banca, 
stretched far away, hill above hill, 
peak beyond peak, in alternate 
bright sunshine and deep shade, the 
wild sierras of Arragon. High on 
the left, ii. advance of the mountains 
of Catalonia and 11,500 feet above 
the KjvcI of the sea, appeared the 
bristling summit of tlie Pic do 
Hethou, ^herc, until a few’ years 
back, the foot of man had never trod.* 
We sat down for a few moments 
on a 'broad slab of carboniferous 
limestone under the lee of the side 
wall of the Port do Venasque, close 
to a little iron cross, which, though 
not a foot high, marks the boundary 
between the kingdoms. While 
gazing in sSent aw’c upon these 
wonderful works of iJatuce, a 
rushing sound attracted attention, 
and looking up, 1 descried a splendid 
eagle sweep round an elevated 


point of rock, and poise liimself in 
mid air in front of us. For an 
instant he w’as stationary a couple 
of thousand feet above the valley 
below us; then inclining to the 
east, he glided majestically away, 
apparently wit] lOut movement of his 
wings, and in a few seconds vanished 
in the distance. 

We now rapidly descended the 
» Spanish side of the Penna Banca, 
amongst fragments of limestone and 
ironstone, to tlic Trou de Taurcau, a 
huge hole into wiiicli drain the mclt- 
ingsnows of the Maladetta. Although 
it is scarcely credible, yet there islittlo 
doubt that the water liere collected 
finds its way by means of caverns in 
the limestone fomiation under the 
ridge w'e had been traversing, and 
bursting fortli in France, becomes 
the Garonne. From thenee wc again 
began to ascend the Penna Baii(*a 
tow’ards the Port de Picade, to the 
east of the Port de Venasque, which 
at this distance appeared to us like a 
chip in the sloping w all of mountain 
rocK. Arrived at the Port dc Picadc, 
and turning our back on the Mtala- 
detta, we looked down upon the 
chaotic hills of Catalonia, rearing 
their serrated edges one bcliiud 
another, in every shape and outline, 
like huge billows tossed up and 
suddenly arrested and petrified in 
their fury and turmoil. 

Along a path but slightly marked 
out on the moiuiiain side, among 
debris of limestone and patches of 
suow', wc again descended, when, 
suddenly turning to the left, my 
guide dismounted, and commenecd 
the ascent of a stone stair, fol- 
lowed by his pony. Where could 
we be going now? Into the sky 
somewhere. The stair led to a 
ledge of rock rising like the sharp 
edge of a w’cdge of ironstone, 
splintered and shivered, with a 
frightful precipice on cither side, tho 
one bounding the Val d’Aran, which, 
though on the north side of the 

S penecs, belongs to Spain, tho 
or forming the head of the valley 
leading dowm to the Hospice and 


* In 1849, a Parisian gentleman and his wife ascended the Pic de Nethoii. 
They had very favourable weather, and accomplished the feat in two days, passing 
the intervening night under a cliff. Previously it had a bad namo among the 
guides, in consequence of tho death of one of them — ^Barreau, father to my guide, 
Jean ^rreau — wlio, in 1824, perished by falling into a crevasse, when, in company 
with two Englishmen, he was attempting t» reach the summit. 

• A 
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Luohon, in which direction wo again 
saw the Pic des Pics, the very 
pyramid I liad so admired in the 
morning, as it appeared to rise far 
into the heavens; hut now wo 
actually looked dowfi upon it, to 
such a height had we ascended 
among these extraordinary moun- 
tains. The track we were at this time- 
pursuing is called ‘ Le mauvais pas 
<V Esconousados,* and a bad step it , 
certainly is. While inclined to hold 
my breath, and move steadily and 
cautiously along it, the guide, lialf 
Hinging himself over the precipice to 
the right— so closely he approached 
it — shouted loudly, and was answered 
by a cry from its foot. Following 
with my eye the direction in which 
he pointed, I coidd just discern 
a mounted parW of five persons 
coming up the Val d’Aran, but so 
far below us, that the horses looked 
no larger than mites, yet the 
clearness of the air rendered their 
motions perfectly visible. My guide 
had a teJes(;opic sight, and without 
hesitation pronounced them to bo 
tu o ladies and two gentlemen, who, 
having slept the previous night at 
VicUa, were making their way to 
the Port de Pommcrcavi under the 
guidance of his son. He even went 
so far as to observe that one of the 
ladies rode cn cavalier^ with a wide 
and floAviiig petticoat covering the 
saddle and the horse’s back and tail. 
As this w as a sight not often met 
wltli nearer than Turkey, I deter- 
mined to w ait a little, and, w iih the 
assistance of my spy-glass, sec if it 
really were so. 

The road by which the party as- 
cended was particularly rough, some- 
times twining among large stones, 
sometimes skirting large patches* of 
snow. I coidd perceive that one in- 
variably took the lead, keeping a 
good way in advance of the rest, not 
alw ays following the apparent path, 
but ratlier striking from point to 
point, and occasionally preferring 
the ridge of snow' to the ground 
beside it. The individual was evi- 
dently a bold and spirited ri(Jcr, — 
in short, the lady in tlio stirrups. 
I liad long held as a theo^ that side- 
saddles w ere a cunning invention of 
an enemy to the fair sex, and I 
confidently believed that the time 
would arrive when common sense 
and breeches would prevail over 9 


dangerous practice and an en- 
cumbering prejudice. Having satis- 
fied myself of the fact, and a parting 
wild h^oo having beemintcrchanged 
between the father and the son, wo 
descended by an improved path over 
the grassy slopes, abounding with 
flocks of she^ and horned ^cattle, 
tow^ards the Hospice. * 

We were now in Franco, but not 
out of reach of the Spanish custom- 
house officers. Two of these gentry 
met and stopped us, and a more cut- 
throat looking pair of ruffians could 
not easily be encountered anywhere. 
They were lean and wiry; not an 
ounce of useless flesh was on their 
bones. They were dark as Indians, 
with high cheek-bones, and fierce 
but cunning hollow eyes, with a 
very w'olfish expression. They wore 
a dark-green uniform, and on their 
feet they had mountfiin sandals, one 
with, the other without, stockings. 
They carried long muskets, black 
leather belts, and pouches. 

A long palaver took place between 
them and my guide, not a w ord of 
which did I understand ; but on in- 
quiring what it meant, I was told 
that they demanded toll for the 
horses. Upon principle excry Eng- 
lishman remses to pay money unless 
he know^s there is ground for the 
claim, especially when it is required 
as an impost. I did so, of course. 
The rogues began to bully, and Jean 
Barreau looked serious. However, 
it occuiTcd to me that tlicir firelocks 
were not loaded ; and therefore, as 
we were equal in numbers, if the 
worst liappened, wo could only have 
a fair tussle for the mftstery. I 
thouglit I could manage one of them 
wdth my walking-stick, without much 
to boast of in w^ay of prow'css, while 
the other might try his luck with 
the guide, who would doubtless 
charge it all to me in his bill. I 
pushed my pony’s nose among the 
three speakers, anfjl cxclauned, 
‘Bali^ — allons, cn route!* The 
Spaniards retired a pace, and Jean 
Barrclux was re-assured. One of the 
fellow's then spying a parcel at tlic 
pommel of my saddle, demanded to 
see it, as it might contain something 
contraband. This was reasonable; 
and, imroUing my cloak, 1 produced 
my sketch-book. A new aspect was 
immediately given to the afiair; 
they turned over the leaves with 
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the air of peaceful connoisseurs, and, 
with good taste, admired a slight 
drawing I had made of the M^a- 
detta. ‘ TelL him,* said I to my 
guide, pointing to the smaller of thfe 
two — * tell him 1 will draw his face.** 
My jiroposal was irresistible. I got 
out my pencil, and in a few minutes 
I madd an extraordinary ugly like- 
ness of the douanier, contriving by 

r at good fortime to hit off a cast 
his right eye, and a hole in 
the collar of his coat, to the infinite 
delight of his companion, who 
watched my doings over my 
shoulder. The smaller man was by 
no means so pleased when he saw 
the sketch, but he was more irri- 
tated against liis fellow than agiiinst 
me, ‘ Tell him,’ said 1 to Ban’eau, 

* that my business is to write books, 
and I will mention him.* * I have 
said so already,* answered Jean. 

‘ Tell him, then, that 1 will make 
his face the frontispiece.* ‘ I have 
told him quite enough,’ replied my 
guide. ‘But — vive Dieu! — here 
come a couple of travellers over the 
* Mauvais pas,* and now w e are safe 
from these brigands.* 


This accession to our little con- 
gress consisted of a Freuch gentle- 
man and liis guide, a friend of Bar- 
reau. The tiSl Spaniard no longer 
thought of squeezing a contribution 
out of us, imd the small one’s feel- 
ings were whipped into wrathfid in- 
dignation against his comrade, whose 
laughter, lo\id and long, we heard 
as our parly descended the moun- 
^ tain to the hospice. 

I afterwards learned lliat, though 
there is scarcely an instance on re- 
cord of a respectable traveller being 
really ill-used, these self-styled cus- 
tom-house oilicers arc leagiicd with 
smugglers, and quite capable of 
committing auy atrocity. They are 
never without the cncldlU>^ and their 
muskets arc always loaded. It 
was quite as well I had no ‘turn 
uj)’ on the hill side with the ugly 
douanier, whom 1 should have found 
an easier subject to sketch than to 
handle. 

We had a delightful ride back to 
Luchon, and there tcvmiiiatod an- 
other of my scrambles iu the Pyre- 
nees. 


THE IIOMEEIC LIFE. 


r OY fell before the Greeks; and 
in its turn the war of Troy 
itself is now falling before the critics. 
That ten years’ death-struggle, in 
whicli^tlic unmortaLs did not disdaiii 
to mingle — those massive uwiors, 
with all their might and chivalry, 
have, ‘ h‘kc«in unsubstantial pageaut, 
faded’ before the u and of these 
modern enchanters ; aud the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and the other 
early legends, are ^scovered to he no 
more than the transparent mythes 
of an old cosmogony, or the 
arabesques and frescoes with which 
the imaginatipn of the Ionian poets 
set off and ornamented the palace of 
tho heavens, the struggle of the 
earth with the seasons, and* the 
labours of tho sun through his twelve 
signs. 

^^ay, with Homer himself it w^as 
likely at one time to liavc fared uo 
better. His works, indeed, were 
indestructible, yet if they could not 
be destroyed, they might he 
organized ; and with their instinctiye 


hatred of facts, the critics fastened 
oil the historical existence of the 

S oet. Tho origin of tho poem \A'as 
istributed among a number of 
strange cloudy sources ; aud instead 
of a single inspired Homer for theii* 
author, wo w ere required to believe 
in some extraordinary spontaneous 
generation, or in some collective 
genius of an age which ignorance 
had personified. 

But the person of a poet has been 
found more difficult of elimination 
than a mere fact of history. Facts, 
it was once said, were stubborn 
things; but in our days we have 
changed all tliat; a fac^t, under tho 
knife of a critic, splits ip. pieces, 
and is dissected out of belief with 
incredible readiness. Tho poor help- 
less filing lies und^r liim like' a 
foolish witness in a law court, when 
browbeaten by an unscrupulous 
advocate, and is turned about and 
twisted this way and that way, till 
in its distraction it contradicts itself, 
^d bears witness against itself; 
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and to escape from torture, at last (Etolian sun-god; Acliilleswaswor- 
ilics utterly away, itself half doubting shipped in Thessaly long before he 
its own existence. became the hero of the tme of Troy. 

But it requires more cunning The tragedy of the house of Atreus, 
weapons to destroy a Homer ; like *and^ the bloody bath of Agamcm- 
his own immortals, he may bo • non,’ as we are now told with appear- 
wounded, but he cannot have the ance of certainty,* are humanized 
life carved out of him by the prosaic storiesr of the physical struggle of 
strokes of common men. His poems the opposing principles of life and 
have but to be disintegrated to death, light and darkness, night and 
unite again irresistibly, so strong^ day, winter and summer, 
are they in the individuality of their* And let them bo so ; we need not 
genius. The singleness of their be sorry to believe that tliere is no 
stnicture — the unity of design — the substantial basis for these tales of 
distinctness of drawing in the cha- crime. The history of mankind is 
racters — the inimitable peculiarities not so pure but that we can afford 
of manner in each of them, place to lose a few dark pages out of the 
beyond serious question, after the record. Let it be granted that 
worst onslaught of the Wolfian of the times which Homer sung 
critics, that both Iliad and Odyssey historically wc know nothing at 
whether or not the work of the all — not any names of any langs, 
same mind, are at least each of them of any ministers, wars, intrigues, 
singly tJie work of one. revolutions, crimes. They arc all 

Let them leave us Homer, how- gone, dead, passed away ; their 

ever, and on the rank and file of vacant chronicles are silent as the 

facts t^ey may do their worst; and tombs in which their bones are 

wc can be indifferent to, or even biu’ied. Of all such stuff as that 
thankful for, what slaughter they with which historians fill their pages 
may make. In the legends of the there is no trace ; it is a blank, 

Tlicogonia, in that of Zeus and vacant as the annals of the Hotten- 

Crouus, for instance, there is tot or of the Bed Indian. Yet when 

evidently a metaphysical allegory; all is said, there remains still to 

in those of Persephone, or of the us inHoracr’s verse, materials richer, 

Dioscuri, a physical one; irl that of perhaps, tlian exist for any period of 

Atlicnc a profoundly philosophical the ancient world, richer than even 

one; and fused as the entire system for the brilliant days of Pericles, or 

was in the intensely poetical con- of the Caesars, to construct a history 

ceprion of tlio early thinkers, it would of another kind — a history, a picture 

be imj)ossible, even if it were de- not of the times of which he sang, 

sirable, at this time of day, to dis- but of the men among whom he 

entangle the fibres of all these lived. How they acted ; how they 

various elements. Fact and theory, thought, talked, and felt; what they 

natural and supernatural, the Ic- made of this earth, and of their place 

gendary and the philosoi>hical, shade in it ; their privafe life and their 

ofi* so imperceptibly one into the public life; men and women; 

other, in the stories of the Olym- masters and servants; rich and 

])ians, or of their first offspring, that poor — wc have it aU delineated in 

wc can never assure ourselves that the marvellous verso of a poet, that, 

we are on historic OToimd, or that, whoever he was, in this respect at 

antecedent to the reSly historic age, least was the greatest, which the 

there is any such ground to be found earth has ever seeiv In extent, 

anywhere. The old notion, that the the ij^formation is little enough, but 

heroes A^^ere deified men is no longer in the same sense as it has been said 

teniiblo; with but fcAv exceptions, that Sn hoiur at an Athenian supper- 

w'o can trace all their names g.s the pa^ would tiftach us more than all 

names of the old gods of the various Aristophanes, Homer’s pictures of 

Hellenic or Pelasgian races; and if life and manners are so living, so 

tliey appeared later in human forms, distinct, so palpable, that a whole 

they descended from Olympus to prose encyclopaidia of discounected 

assume them. Diomed was the lacts could give us nothing liko 

Mackay's Pr^gresa of the Intellect, 
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tliem. It is tlie marvellous pro- 
perty of verse — one, if we riglitly 
consider it, which would excuse 
any superstition on the oridn of 
language —• that the metrical .and 
rhythmic arrangement of syllable and 
sound is able to catch and express 
back to, us, not the stories of axitions, 
but the actions themselves, with all 
the feelings which inspire them — 
li^iman actions, and not them only, 
but all other outward things on 
which human feelings rest — to pro- 
duce them, or to reproduce them, 
with a distinctness which shall call 
out all the same emotions uidch they 
would call out when really existing, 
placing us at once in their very 
presence, by an exercise of creative 
power as genuine as that of Nature 
herself; and which, perhaps, is but 
the same power manifesting itself 
at one time in words, at another* in 
outward phenomena. Whatever be 
the cause, the fact is so. Poetry 
has this power, and prose has it not ; 
and thus the poet is the truest 
historian. Whatever is properly 
valuable in histor}^ he gives ns — not 
events and names, but emotion, but 
action, but life. He is the heart of 
his age, and his verse expresses his 
age; and what matter is it by what 
name he dtiseribes his places or his 
persons? What nmtter is it Avhat his 
own name was, while wc have him- 
self and while we have the originals 
from wlr’ch he drew? The work 
and tlie life are all for which we need 
care, ave all which can really interest 
US; the names are nothing. Though 
Phoencia lyas a dream-land, or a 
symbol of the Elysian fields (as the 
Germans say it was), yet Homer 
drew Lis material, his island, his 
palaces, his harbour, his gardens of 
perennial beauty, from tliose fair 
cities which lay along the shores of 
his own Ionia; and like his own 
blind llcmodocus, doubtless him- 
self sung thJise verj’^ hymns which 
now delight us so," in the halls of 
many a princely Alcinous. ^ 

The prose historiajj may give us 
facte and names; he may catalogue 
the successions, and tcU us long 
stories of battles, and of factions, 
and of political intrigues; he may 
draw characters for us, of the sort 
which figure commonly in such fea- 
tures of human affairs, men of the 
unheroic, unpoetic kind—- the Cleons, 


the Sejanuscs, the TOcriiises, a Louis 
Quatorze, or a great Erfederick, in 
whom the noble element died out 
into selfishness and vulgarity. Put 
great men — and all men properly so 
called (whatever is genuine and 
natural *in them)— lie beyond prose, 
and can only be really represented 
by the poet. This is the reason 
why such men as Ale.xaiider, or as 
.Cajsar, or as Cromwell, so perplex 
us in the histories, because they and 
their actions arc beyond the scope of 
the art through which we have 
looked at them. Wo compare the 
man as it represents him, with tlie 
track of his path through the world. 
The work is the work of a giant; 
the man, stripped of the vulgar 
appendages with which the stunted 
imagination of his biographer has 
set him ofi', is full of meannesses 
and littlenesses, and is scarcely 
greater than one of ourselves. 
!l^ose, that is, has attempted some- 
thing to whicli it is not cqivil. It 
describes a figure winch it calls 
CsDsar; but it is not Cresar, it is a 
monster. For the same reason, 
prose fictions, novels, and the like, 
are worllilcss for more than a 
momentarj" purpose. The life which 
they are able to represent is not 
worth representing, except to itself. 
There is no person so poor in his 
own eyes as not to like a looking- 
glass; and the prose age may value 
its own image in the novel ; but the 
value must be contented to bo 
ephemeral. Thus it is with the poet’s 
art as with the sculptor’s — sand- 
stone will not carve like marble, its 
texture is too loose to retain a 
sharply moulded outline. And so 
it is with men, and with the doings 
of men, which are the poet’s 
materials — if they are true, noble, 
and genuine, they are strong enough 
to bear the fomi and bear the polish 
of verse; if loose or feeble, they 
crumble away into the softer undu- 
lations of prose. 

What the life was whose texture 
bore shaping into Homer’s verse, 
we intend to spend tliese pages in 
examining; itis, of toursc, properly 
to be soimht for in tlie poems them- 
selves. But we shall here be con- 
cerned mainly with features of it, 
which in the originals are rather se- 
condary than any part of their obvious 
purport, and which have to be col- 
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Iccted out of fragments, here a line, 
and there a line, out of little hints 
let fall by Homer as it were by 
accident, of things too familiar to 
his own hearers to require dwelling 
on, but w^hicK to us, as ouf object 
is to make out just those very thmgs 
which were familiar, are of the very 
utmost value. It is not an inquiry 
wdiich will much profit us, if wo 
come to it with any grand notions* 
of the ‘ progress of the species,' for 
in many ways it will seriously dis- 
courage such notions. Unhappily, 
with our philosophising wo have 
got into ways of talking of the 
childhood ana infancy of the race, 
as if no beards had grown on any 
face before the modem Reformation ; 
and even people who know what old 
Athens was under Pericles, look 
commonly on earlier Greece as 
scarcely struggling out of its cradle. 
It w ould have fared so with all 
early history except for the Bible. 
The Old leslament has operated 
partially to keej) us in our modest 
senses, and wc can see something 
grand about the patriarchs ; but it is 
owing to exceptive causes, which do 
not ai^ply to other literature*, and 
in spite of an admiration of Homer’s 
poctiy, his age, and tlie contem- 
porary periods in the other people 
of the earth, w’o regard, most of us, 
as a kind of childhood little better 
tlian barbarism; or, at any rate, 
too far removed in every essential 
of spirit or of form from our own, 
to enable us to feel in it any strong 
interest or sympathy. More or 
less w'c have, every one of us, felt 
sometliiiig of this kind. Homer's 
men arc, at first sight, most unlike 
any men that we nave ever seen; 
and it is not without a shock of 
surprise that, for the first time, 
we hdl, in heading him, across some 
little trait of humanity, which in 
forni as well as spirit is really iden- 
tical W'ith our own experience. 
Then, for the moment at least, all 
is changed with us — gleams of light 
flash out from it, in which the 
drapciy becomes transparent^ and 
wc see the human form bcliind it, 
and that entire old world in the 
warm glow of flesh and blood. 
Such is the effect of those few child 
scenes of his, w'hich throw us back 
into our old familiar childliood. 
With all these years between u^ 
YOL. XLIT. NO. CCLIX. 


there is no difference between their 
children and ours, and child would 
meet child without sense of strange- 
ness in common games and common 
pleasures. 

The little Ulysses climbing on the 
knpes of his father’s guest, coaxing 
for a taste of the red wine, and spil- 
ling it as he starts at tlic unusual 
taste ; or that other most beautiful 
picture of him running at Laertes's 
side in the garden at Ithaca, the 
father teaching him the names of 
the fruit-trees, and making presents 
to him of this tree and of that tree 
for his very own, to help him to 
remember what they were called; 
the partition wall of three thousand 
years melts aw^ay as we look through 
it at scenes like these ; that brom, 
world-experienced man was once, 
then, such a little creature as we 
remember ourselves, and Laertes a 
calm, kind father of the nineteenth 
century. Then, as now, the children 
loved to sport upon the shore, and 
watch the inroUing waves ; — ^then, 
as now, the boy-architcct would pile 
the moist sand into mimic town or 
castle, and wlien the work was 
finished, swreep it away again in wan- 
ton humour with foot and hand ; — 
then, as now, the little tired maiden 
would cling to her mother’s skirt, and 
trotting painfully along beside her, 
look up wistfully and plead with 
moist eyes to be carried in her arms. 
Nay, and among the grown ones, 
where time has not change/! the 
occupation, and tlie forms ot culture 
have little room to vary, we meet 
again with very familiar fi»*es. There 
is Melantho, the not over-modest 
tittering u aiting-maid — sauc^t to her 
mistress and the old house-keeper, 
and always running after the hand- 
some young princes. Unhappy 
Melantho, true child of universal 
nature, grievous work we should 
make with most households, if all 
who resemble thee were treated to 
as roffgh a destiny. And there are 
other^ld friends whom it is pleasant 
enough to reeognise at so long a 
distance. ‘ Certain smOoth-haired, 
sleek-faccd fellows — insolent where 
their lords would let them be ; inqui- 
sitive and pert, living but to eat and 
drink, and pilfering the good things, 
to convey them stealthily to their 
friends outside the castle wall. * The 
thing that hath •been, that shall be 
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again. -When Homer wrote, the 
type had settled into its long endur- 
ing form. ‘ Such are they,*Tie adds, 
in his good-ifatured irony, * as the 
valet race ever love to be.^ 

With such evidence of identity 
among us all, it is worth while to 
look closer at those old Greeks*, to 
try and find in Homer something 
beyond fine poetry, or exciting 
adventures, or battle-scenes, or ma- 
terial for scholarship; for awhile 
to set all that aside, and look in him 
for the story of real living men — set 
to piJgrimisc in the old way on the 
same old earth, — ^nien such as we 
are, children of one family, with the 
same work to do, to live the best life 
they could, and to save their souls, 
— with the same trials, the same 
passions, the same difficulties, if 
with weaker means of meeting them. 
And first for their religion. • 

Let those who like it, lend their 
labour to the unravelling the secrets 
of the mythologies. Theogonies and 
Tlicologies are not religion ; they 
are but its historic dress and out- 
ward or formal expression, which, 
like a Icnguage, may be intelligible 
to tliose who see the mwMrd meaning 
in the sign as a thing of course, and 
without difficulty, but no more than 
confused sound to us who live in an- 
other atmosphere , and have no means 
of transferiing ourselves into theirs. 
It is not in these forms of a day or of 
an age that we should look for the real 
belief— the real feelings of the heart; 
but ih the natural exxiressions w'hicli 
burst out spontaneously on provi- 
dence, on^tlic relation of man to God, 
on liic eternal laws by w hich this 
worl4 is governed; and perhajjs w'e 
misuse the word in speaking of re- 
ligion ; we ought rather to speak of 
piety; for piety is alw'ays simple; 
the emotion is too vast, too over- 
powdering, whenever it is genuine, to 
be nice or fantastic in its form; and 
leaving philbsophics and cosmogo- 
nies to shape thpiselves in myth and 
legend, speaks itself out writh a calm 
and humble clean^ss. We may 
trifle with our own discoveries, and 
band them over to the fancy or the 
imagination for elaborate decoration. 
We may shroud over supposed mys- 
te^^es under an enigmatic veil, and 
adapt the degrees of initiation to the 
capacities of our pupils; but before 
the vast facts of Gpd andProvidence, 


the difference between man and man 
dwarfs into nothing. They are no 
discoveries of our own with which 
we can meddle, but revelations of 
the Infinite, wjiich, like the sunlight, 
shed'' themselves on all alike, wise 
and unwise, good and evil, and they 
claim and they permit no other 
acknowledgment n-om us than the 
simjile obedience of our lives, and 
• the plainest confession of our lips. 

Sucli confessions, exceptin David's 
Psalms, we shall not anywhere find 
more natural or unaffected than iii 
Homer. Most definite, yet never 
elaborate, as far as may be from any 
complimenting of Providence, yet 
expressing the most unqucstiuning 
conviction, wc shall not often re- 
member them when we set about 
religion as a business ; but vrlien the 
occasions of life stir the feelmgs in 
us on which religion itself rests, if 
we w ere as familiar with the Iliad 
as with the Psalms, tlu^ words of the 
old Ionian singer would leap as 
naturally to our lips a’s those of the 
Israelite king. 

Zens is not always the question- 
able son of Cronus, nor Uie gods 
always the mytliologic Olympians. 
Generally, it is true, they appear as 
a larger order of subject beings — 
beings like men, and subjoet to a 
liigher control — in a position closely 
resembling that of Milton’s angels, 
and liable like them to passion and 
to error. Put at times, the father 
of gods and men is the Infinite and 
EternalRuler — IhelivingProvidcnce 
of the world, and the lesser gods are 
the imraort^ administrators of his 
divine will throughout the lower 
creation. But however Homer con- 
ceives them, the same power remains 
supreme; for when Zeus appears 
with a distinct and positive person- 
ality, he is himself subordinate to 
an authority which elsewhere is 
one wdth himself. Wherever either 
he or the other gods are made sus- 
ceptible of emotion, the Invisible is 
^yond and above them ; as, indeed, 
in our language we, too, dare to 
afiiifm, when we say of God, that 
He cannot lie — tffat He cannot be 
unjust, — His own infinite nature 
being a law to Himself. When 
Zeus is the personal father of Sar- 

S edon, and nis private love con- 
icts with the law of the eternal 
* order, though ho can break the 
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law, he dares not breidc it; but in 
the midst of his immortality, and 
on his own awful throne, he weeps 
tears of blood in ineifectual sorrow 
for his dying child. * And again, there • 
is a power supreme both over Zeus 
and over Poseidon, of which Iris 
reminds the latter, when she is sent 
to rebuke him for his disobedience 
to his brother. It is a law, she says, 
that the yommcr shall obey the 
eider, and the Erinnys will revenge 
its breach even on a god. 

But descending from the more 
diilicuJt l^iutheon among mankind, 
the divine law of justice is conceived 
as clearly as we in this day can con- 
ceive it. The supreme power is the 
same immortal lover of justice and 
hater of inwiuity ; and justice means 
Avhat wo mean by it, and iniqiiity 
wiia! we mean by iniquity. There 
is no diffidence, lio scepticism about 
it t'uo moral law is as 8ui*e as day 
and night, summer and winter. 
Thus in the sixteenth Iliad — 

‘ AV'^hen ill the market-place men 
deal uiiluatly, and the rulers decree 
crooked jndginent, not regarding the 
fear of (3oa,’ God sends the storm, 
and the earthquake, and the 
tempest, as the executors of his 
vengeance. 

Again, Ulysses says — 

‘ God looks Upon the children of 
men, .and punishes the wrong-doer.’ 

And Eumanis — 

‘ The gods love not violence and 
v^ong, but the man whose ways are 
righteous, him they honour.* 

Evon when as mere Olympians 
they put olF their celestial nature, 
and mix in earthly strife, and arc 
thus laid open to earthly suffering, 
a mystery still hangs about them ; 
Diomed, even while he crosses 
the path of Ares, feels all the while 
‘ that they are short-lived who con- 
tend with the Immortals.’ .^ax 
boasts that he will save himself in 
spite of Heaven, and immediately 
the wave dashes him upon the 
rocks. One light word escaped 
Ulysses in the excitement «of hi*, 
escape from •the (^clops, which 
nine years of Buffering hardly 
exmated. 

The same spirit which teaches 
Christians that those who have no 
earthly friend have specially a friend 
above to care for and to avenge 
•them, taught the lonians a proverb 


which appears again and again m 
Homer thus : that the stranger and 
the poor man are the patrimony of 
' Grocl; and taught them, too, that some- 
times men entertained the Im- 
mortals unawares It was 

a faith, too, which was more than 
words with them, for we h^ar of no 
vagrant acts or alien acts, and it 
was sacrilege to turn away from the 
gate whoever asked its hospitality. 
..... Times are changed. The 
world was not so crowded as it is 
now, and perhaps rogues were less 

abundant but at any rate 

they did what they said. ..... 
Wo say what they said, while in the 
same breath wo say, too, that it is 
im^sible to do it. 

In every way, the dependence of 
man on a special heavenly Provi- 
dence was a matter of sure and 
certain conviction with them. Tcle- 
machns appeals to it in the council 
at Ithaca. He questions it at Pylos, 
and is at once rebuked by Athene. 
Both in Iliad and Odyssey to live 
justly is the steady service which 
the gods require, and their favour 
as surely follows when it is paid as 
a IS[ emesis sooner or later follows 
surely, too, on the evil-doers. 

But without multiplying evi- 
dence, as we easily might, from every 

f art of both Iliad and Odyssey, 
ere is one of another kind, where 
particular modes of thinking and 
feeling on this very subject arc made 
points of dramatic contrast, to show 
off the opposition of two separate 
characters. And this is clear proof 
that such thoughts dnd feelings 
must have been familiar to Homer’s 
hearers. If it were not so,*his cha- 
racters would have been without 
interest to his age, — ^they would 
have been individual, and not uni- 
versal; and no expenditure of iu- 
tellect, or passion, woul^d have made 

men care to listen to him 

The^two persons who throughout 
the ^Hiad stand out in relief in 
contrast to each other, are, of course. 
Hector and !iLchilles ; and faith in 
God (as distinct from a mere re- 
cognition of Him) is as directly 
the characteristic of Hector as in 
Achilles it is entirely absent. Both 
are heroic, but the heroism in them 
Bpriiigsfromo]|^posite sources. Both 
are heroic, because both are strong ; 
but.the stren^ of one is in him- 
V 2 
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self, foidtlie strengiih of the other is 
in hk faith. Hector is a patriot; 
Achilles does not know what 
patriotism means ; — Hector is full of 
tenderness and human affection; 
Achilles is self-enveloped. Even 
his lovp for Fatroclus is not pure, 
for Patroclus is as the moon to the 
sun of Achilles, and Achilles sees 

his own glory reflected on him 

They have both a forecast of their 
fate; but Hector, in his CTeat brave 
way, scoffs at omens ; he knows that 
there is a special providence in tho 
fall of a sparrow, and defies augury. 
To do his duty is the only omen for 
which he cares, and if death must 
be, he can welcome it like a gallant 
man, if it find him fighting for his 
country. Achilles is moody, specu- 
lative, and subjective; he is too 
proud to attempt an ineffectual re- 
sistance to what he knows to be 
inevitable, but he alternately mur- 
murs at it and scorns it. Till his 

S assion is stirred by his friend's 
eath, he seems equally to disdain 
the gi’eatness of life and the littleness 
of it ; the glories of a hero are not 
worth dying for; like Solomon, 
and almost in Solomon's words, he 
complains that there is one event to 
aU— 

Ep de Ig rifiy rip tv kokoc koi ttrOXog. 

To gratify his own spleen, he will 
accept an inglorious age in Thessaly, 
in exchange for a hero’s immortality, 
as again in the end it is but to 
gratify his own wounded feeling 
that he ffocs out to brave a 
fate whicK he scorns wliile he knows 
that it will subdue him. Thus, 
Achilles is the hero of the stem 
human, self-sufficing spirit, w’hich 
docs not deny or question destiny, 
but seeing nothing in it except a 
cold, iron law, meets force with 
force, and holds up against it an 
unbroken, ukbending will. Human 
nature is at its best but a miserable 
business to him ; death and , sorrow 
are its inevitable lot, ^As a brave man, 
he will not fear such things, but he 
will not pretend to regard them as 
anything but detestable; and he 
comforts the old, weeping king of 
Troy, whose age he was himself 
bringing down to the grave in 
sorrow, with philosophic meditations 
on the vanity of aU things, and a 
jiicture of Zeus mixing the elements 


of life out of the two urns of good 
and evil. 

Turn to Hector, and we turn from 
shadow into sunlight. Achilles is 
‘ all self. Hector all self-forgetful- 
ness ; Achilles all pride. Hector all 
modesty. The confidence of 
Achilles is in himself and in his 
own arm; Hector knows (aiul the 
jatrongest expressions of the k id in 
all the Iliad are placed pointeeJy in 
Hector's mouth) tliat there is no 
strength except from above. ‘ * rod’s 
will,* he says, Ms over all ; he i nkes 
the strong man to fear, and giv(*s 
the victor}' to the w'eak, if it shall 
please him.’ And at last, when ho 
meets Achilles, he answers his bitter 
words, not with a defiance, but 
calmly saying, ‘I know that thou 
art mighty, and that my strength is 
far less than tliine ; but these things 
lie in the w'iU of the gods, and I, 
though weaker far than thou, may 
yet take thy life from thee, if they 
choose to have it so.* • 

So far, then, on the general fact 
of Divine Providence, tlie feeling 
of Homer, and therefore of his 
countrymen, is distinct. Both tlie 
great poems bearing his name 
speak in the same language. But 
beyond the general fact, many 
questions rise in the application of 
it, and on one of these (it is one of 
several remarkable dilFcrenccs ivhich 
seem to mark the Odyssey as of a 
later age) there is a very singular 
discrepancy. In the Iliad, tho life 
of man on this side the ginvti is 
enough for the completion of his 
destiny — for his reward, if he lives 
nobly ; for his punishment, if he bo 
base or wicked. Without repinings 
or scepticisms at the apparent suc- 
cesses of bad men, the poet is con- 
tented with wffiat he finds, accepting 
cheerfully the facts of life as they are ; 
it never seems to occur to him as 
seriously possible that a bad man 
could succeed or a good one fail; 
and as the ways of Providence, 
therefore, require no vindicating, 
neither his imagination nor his 
curiosity makes attempts at pene- 
trating into the future. The house 
of Hades is the long home to which 
men go when dismissed out of their 
bodies; but it is a dim, shadowy 
place, of wffiich we see nothing, and 
^concerning which no conjectures are 
ventured. Achilles, in nis passion 
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over PatrocluB, cries outi that 
although the dead forget the dead 
in the haUs of the departed, yet 
that ho will remember ms friend; 
and through the Iliad there is 
nothing clearer th^n this, to show 
with what hopes or fears the poet 
looked forward to death. *So for, 
therefore, his faith may seem im- 
perfect; yet, perhaps, not the leb 
noble because imperfect ; religion in 
general being chiefly contented with 
the promise of a future life, as of a 
scene where the seeming short- 
comings of the divine administra- 
tion, which would otherwise be too 
hard for good men to bear, will be 
made up to them. But whether 
imperfect or not, or whatever be the 
account of the omission, in the 
Odyssey all is different ; the future 
is still, indeed, indistinct, but it is 
no longer uncertain. There is the 
dreadful prison-house, and the judge 
upon his throne, — the darker 
criminals overtaken by the ven- 
geance which was delayed in life. 
?rhe thill phantoms of the great ones 
of the past flit to and fro, mourning 
W'earily for their lost mortality, and 
feeding on its memory. And more 
than this, as if it were beginning to 
be felt that something more was 
wanted after all to satisfy us with 
tlie completeness of the dhine rule, 
w’e have a glimpse — it is but one, 
but it is like a ray of sunshine 
falling in upon the darkness of the 
grave — ‘ of the far-ofl‘ Elysian fields 
where dwells Ehadamanthus with the 
golden hair, where life is ever sweet, 
and sorrow is not, nor winter, nor 
any rain or storm, and the never- 
dyiug zephyrs blow soft and cool 
from off' the ocean.’ 

However vague the flUiug up of 
such a picture, the outline is correct 
to the best which has been revealed 
even in Christianity, and it speaks 
nobly for the people among TOom, 
even in germ, such ideas could root 
themselves. But think what we 
wdll of their notions of the future, 
for this present world, the old Greek 
faith, considered as a practical and 
not a theological system, is* feral} 
admirable; cfcar, rational, and 
moral, if it does not profess to'deal 
wdth the mysteries of evil in the 
heart, it is prompt and stem with 
them in their darker outward mani- 
festations, and, as for as it goes, as 


a guide in the common daily busi- 
ness of life, it scarcely leaves any- 
thing unsaid. 

B&w far it went we shall see in 
.the details of the lifeltself, the most 
^ important of which in the eyes of a 
’ modem will be the social organiza- 
tion ; and when he looks for it, he 
will be at once at a loss, for.lie will 
find the fact of government yet 
without organized form ;— law, W 
without a public sword to enforce 
it; and a * social machine’ moving 
without friction under the easy 
control of opinion. There are no 
wars of classes, no politics, no 
opposition of interests, a sacred 
feeling of the will of the gods 
keeping evciy one in liia proper sub- 
ordination. It was a sacred duty 
that the younger should obey the 
elder, that the servant should obey 
his master, that property should bo 
respected; in war, that the leader 
should be obeyed without question- 
ing ; in peace, that public questions 
should be brought before the 
assembly of the people, and settled 
quietly as they determined. In 
this assembly the prince presided, 
and beyond this presidency his 
authority at home does not seem 
to have extended. Of course, as 
there was no millennium in Ionia, 
and men’s passions were pretty 
much what they are now ; without 
any organized means of repressing 
crime when it did appear, the 
people, in such a state of things, 
were exqjosed to, and often suffered 
under, extreme forms of violence, — 
violence such as that of the suitors 
at Ithaca, or of ^gisthu^ at Argos. 
On the other hand, what a state of 
cidtivation it implies, what peace 
and comfort in all classes,* when 
society could hold together for a 
day under it. And, moreover, there 
arc disadvantages in elaborate police 
systems. Sclfreliance is one of the 
highest virtues in wliich this world 
is intended to disciplfiie us, and to 
depefid upon ourselves even for our 
own personal defence, is a large 
element in th% training towards it. 

But not to dwell on this, and to 
pass to the way in which the men of 
those days employed themselves. 

Our firat boy’s feeling with the 
Iliad is, that Homer is pre-eminently 
a poet of war ; that battles were Ins 
own passion, and tales of battles the 
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appear llk^ a great; flgKttbff ansto^ 
oracy, such as the amr Spartans 
were, himself Ijjce another Tyrtmus, 
and the poorer odcupations of life 
too menim for their notice or for 
hifl. They seem to live for glory— 
the one glory worth caring for, only 
to be won upon the battle-iield ; and 
their exploits the one worthy theme of 
^e poet’s song. This is our boyish 
impression, and, like other such, it 
is the very opposite of the truth. 
If war had been a passion with the 
lonians, as it was with the Teutons 
and the Norsemen, Ares would have 
been the supreme god, as Thor and 
Odin were ; and Zeus w'ould scarcely 
have called him the most hateful 
spirit in Olympus — most hateful, 
because of his delight in war and 
carnage. Mr. Carlpe looks forward 
to a cmvalry of labour. He rather 
wishes than expects that a time nSay 
come w^hen the campaign of industry 
gainst anarchic nature may gather 
into it those feelings of gallantry 
and nobleness whi^ have found 
their vent hitherto in fighting only. 
The modern man’s work, he says, is 
no longer to splinter lances or break 
down walls, but to break soil, 
to build barns and factories, and to 
find a high employment for himself 
in what hitherto has been despised 
as degrading. How to elevate it — 
how to make it beautifiil — ^how to 
enlist the spirit in it (for in no other 
can it be made humanly profit- 
able), that is the problem which he 
looks wistfully to the future to solve 
for us. He may look to the past as 
well as to •the future,* in the old 
Ionia he will find all for w^hich he 
wishes. ThewiseUlysscsbuilthisown 
house, andcarvedhisownbcd;princc8 
killed and cooked their own food. 
It was a holy work with them — their 
way of saying grace for it ; for they 
offered the anunal in his death to 
the gods, and t^iey were not butchers, 
but sacrificing priests. Even a 
keeper of swine is called noblef and 
fights like a hero; and the ybung 
princess of Phoeacia-®tho loveliest 
and gracefuUeat of Homer’s women 
— drove the clothes-cart and washed 
linen with her own beautifiil hands. 
Ifot only was labour tree— for so it 
was among the early Eomans; or 
honourable, so it was among the 
Israelites,— but it was beaufafiil— 


beautifiil in the artist’s sense, aa 
perhaps elsewhere it has never been. 
In later Greece — ^in what we call 
the glorious period — it had gathered 
about it its modern crust of sup- 
•posed baseness,. — it was left to 
slaves ; ^d wise men, in their phi- 
losophic lecture-rooms, spoke of it 
as .unworthy of the higher specimens 
of humanity. 

But Homer finds, in its moat 
homely forms, fit illustrations for 
the most glorious achievements of 
his heroes; and in every page we 
find, in simile or metaphor, some 
common scene of daily life worked 
out with elaborate beauty. What 
the popular poet chooses for liit* 
illustrations arc as good a measure 
as we can have of the popular feel- 
ing, and the images whicn he sug- 
gests are, of course, what he knows 
it will delight his hearers to dwell 
upon. There is much to be said 
about this, and we shall return to it 
presently; in the meantime, we 
must not build on indirect evidence. 
The designs on the shield of Achilles 
are, together, a complete picture of 
Homer’s microcosm ; andiie surely 
never thought inglorious or ignoble 
what the immortsdart of Hepnaistos 
condescended to imitate. 

The first groups of figures point 
a contrast which is obviously inten- 
tional ; and the significance becomes 
almost sadly earnest when we re- 
member who it was that was to bear 
this shield. The moralis a very modem 
one, and the picturemightbe called by 
the modem name of Peace and War. 
There are two cities, embodying in 
their condition the two ideas. In 
one, a happy wedding is going for- 
ward ; the pomp of the hymeneal 
procession is passing along the 
streets ; the air is full of music, and 
the women standing at their doors 
to gaze. The other is in all the 
terrors of a siege ; the hostile armies 
glittering under the walls, the 
women and children pressed into 
the defence, and crowding to the 
battlements. In the first city, a 
quarrel rises, and wrong is made 
nght, not by violence and fresh 
wrong, but W the majesty of law 
^d order. The heads of the fami- 
lies are sitting gravely in the market- 
place, ^e cause is heard, the com- 
pensation set, the MftiTn awarded. 
Under the walls of the other city 
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an amboBh E<e8« like a 'vrild beast on 
the watch for its prey. Kje imsos* 
pecting herdsmen pass on with Iheir 
flocks to the waterside ; the spoilers 
spring from their hiding-place, and 
all is strife, and death, and horror, 
and confusion. If there were other 
war-scenes on the shield, it might 
be doubted whether Homer intended 
so strong a contrast as he executed ; 
but fighting for its own sake was 
held in slight respect with him.* 
The forms of life which were really 
beautiful to him follow in a series 
of exquisite Eubens-liko pictures: 
harvest scenes and village festivals; 
the ploughing and the vintagje, or the 
lion-hunt on the reedy margin of the 
river ; and he describes them with 
a serene, sunny enjoyment, which 
no other old world art or poetry 
gives us anything in the least re- 
sembling. Even we ourselves, in 
our own pastorals, are struggling 
with but half success, after what 
Homer entirely possessed. What 
a majesty he has thrown into his 
harvest scene! The yellow corn 
falling, the boys following to gather 
up the large armsful as they drop 
behind the reapers ; in the distance, 
a banquet preparing under the trees ; 
in the centre, in the midst of his 
workmen, the king sitting in mellow 
silence, sceptre in hand, looking on 
with gladdened heart; — or those 
ploughmen, rather unlike what are 
to be seen in oui* corn-grounds, turn- 
ing their teams at the end of the 
furrow, and attendants standing 
ready with the wine-cup, to hand 
them as they passed. Homer had 
seen these things, or he would not 
have sung of them ; and princes and 
nobles might have shared such labour 
'without shame; with kings among 
them, and gods to design thorn, and a 
divine Achilles to carry their images 
among his insignia into the Held. 

Analogous to this, and as part of 
the same feeling, is that intense en- 
joyment of natural scenery, so keen 
in Homer, and of which the Athenian 
poets show not a trace ; as, for in- 
stance, in that night landscape by 
the sea, flnished on in a few* lines 
only, but so exquisitely perfect! 
The broad moon, gleaming through 
the mist as it parts suddenly from 
off the sky ; ana the crags and head- 
lands, soft wooded slopes, whinin g 
out in the silver light Lmes 


Iflco these show what fhe Xonia&e 
were, for they show what they took 
interest in. 

But we spoke of Homer's similes 
as illustrative of the Tonic feelings 
.towards war. War, of course, was 
glorious to him — but war in a 
glorious cause. Wars there were— 
wars in plen^, as there have been 
since, and as it is like there wiU be 
for some time to come; and a just 
war, of all human employments, is 
the one which most calls out wliat- 
ever nobleness there is in man. It 
was the thing itself, the actual fight- 
ing and killin g, as apart from the 
heroism for which it makes oppor- 
tunities, above which, we said, he 
was raised so far, and that his 
manner showed it. His spirit stirs 
in bim as he goes out with his hero 
to the battle ; but there is no drunken 
delight in blood; we never hear of 
warAors as in that grim Hall of the 
Nibelungcn, quentming their thirst 
in it; never anything of that fierce 
exultation in carnage with which the 
war poetry of so many nations, late 
and old, is crimsoned. Everything, 
on the contrary, is contrived so as to 
soften the merely horrible, and fix 
our interest only on what is grand 
or beautiful. We are never left to 
dwell long together on scenes of 
death, and when the battle is 
at its fiercest, our minds are called 
off by the rapid introduction 
(either by simile or some softer 
turn of human feeling) of other as- 
sociations, not contrived, as an in- 
feriorartist would contrive, to deepen 
our emotions, but to soften and reheve 
them; thus, two warriors meet, ex- 
change their high words of defiance; 
we hear the grinding of the spear- 
head, as it pierces shield and breast- 
plate, and tne crash of the armour, 
as this or that hero falls. But at 
once, instead of being left ai his side 
to see Him bleed, we are summoned 
away to the soft water meadow, 
the lazy river, the tall poplar, now 
waviifg its branches agamst the sl^, 
now ^^ing its length along in the 
grass beside the water, and the wood- 
cutter with peaceful industry labour- 
ing and lopping at it. 

In the thick of the universal mdlee, 
when the stones and arrows are 
raining on the combatants, and some 
furious huktorm is the sli^t^ 
illustration with which we should 
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expect him to heighten the effect of 
the human tempest, so sure Homer 
is that he has painted the thing it- 
self in its own intense reiuity, 
that his siniilb is the stillest phe-» 
nomenon in all nature — a stillness of 
activity, infinitely expressive of the 
density of the shower of missiles, yet 
falling Ukc oil on water on the ruined 
picture of the battle; the snow de- 
scending in the still air, covering, 
first hills, then plains and fields and 
farmsteads; covering the rocks dow n 
to the very winter’s e&e, and clogging 
the waves as they roD in. Again, in 
that fearful death- wrestle at the 
Grecian wall, w hen gates and battle- 
ments are sprinkled over with blood, 
and neither Greek nor Trojan can 
force their way against the other, we 
have, first, as an image of the fight 
itself, two men in the field, with 
measuring rods, disputing over a 
land boundary; and for the equi- 
poise of the two armies, the softest 
of all homo scenes, a poor working 
woman weighing out her wool before 
weaving it, to earn a scanty subsis- 
tence for herself and for her children. 

, Of course the similes are not all of 
this kind; it would be monoto- 
nous if they were ; but they occur 
often enough to mark their mean- 
ing. In the direct narrative, too, 
we see the same tendency. Sar- 
pedon struck through tlie thigli 
is borne oft* the field, the long spear 
trailing from the wound, and there is 
too much haste to draw it out. 
Heci.or flies past liiin and lias no time 
to spedk; all is dust, hurr}% and con- 
fusion. Even Homer can only pause 
with him fpr a moment, but in three 
lines he lays him under a ti’cc, he 
brings ^ dear friend to his side, and 
we refresh ourselves in a beautiful 
scene, when the lance is taken out, 
and Sarpedon faints, and comes 
slowly back to life, ^vith the cool air 
fanning him. We may look in vain 
through the Nibelungen Lied for 
anythmg like* this. The Sw^abian 
oet can be tender before the battle, 
ut in the battle his barbaric nature 
is too strong for him,i^nd he scents 
nothing but blood. In the Iliad, on 
the contrary, the very battles of the 
gods, grand and awful as they arc, 
do not add to the human horror, but 
relieve it. In the magnificent scene, 
where Achilles, weary with slaughter, 


pauses on the bank of the Scamander, 
and the angry river god, wJiosc course 
is checked by the bodies ot the dead, 
swells up to revenge tJieni and de- 
stroy him, the natural and the super- 
natural are so strangely blended, iJiat 
when Poseidon lights the forest, and 
god meets god, and chnneni meets 
clement, the convulsion is too ire- 
niendous to enhance the fierceness 
of Achilles; it concentrates the 
interest on itself, and Acliillos and 
Hecter, flying Trojan and pm\suing 
Greek, for the time melt out and are 
forgotten. 

Wo do not forget tlmt there is 
nothing of this kind, no relief, no 
softening in the gi’eat scene at the 
conclusion of tlio Odyssey. All is 
stem enough and terrible enough 
there ; more terrible, if possible, be- 
cause more distinct, than its modern 
counterpart in Cricmliildus ICall, 
But there is an obvious reason for 
this, and it docs not make against 
what we have been saying. It is 
not delight in slaughter^ but it is tlie 
stem justice of revenge which we 
have here; not as in tlie Iliad, hero 
meeting hero, but tlir long orinie re- 
ceiving at last its diviiu'punishnionl ; 
the breaking of the one storm, w Iiieh 
from the beginning has been slowly 
and aw fully gathering. 

With Homer’s treatment of a 
battle-field, and as illustrating the 
conclusion which w e argue frt)m it, 
w'0 arc tempted to draw parallels 
from tw’o modern artists — one a 
German poet, the otJicr an English 
painter, each of whom have at- 
tempted the same subject, and whose 
treatment in each case embodies, in 
a similar manner, modern ways of 
thinking about it. 

The lirst is from the Albigemes 
of young Lenau. Poor Lenau, wlio 
has since died lunatic, wc have licard, 
as he w’as not unlikely to have died, 
with such thoughts in him. It is 
the eve of one of those terrible 
struggles at Toulouse, and the poet’s 
imagination is hanging at moon-rise 
over the scene. ‘ The low broad 
field scattered over thick with 
corpses, all silent, dead, — the last 
sob spent,* — the priest’s thanksgiv- 
ing for the Catholic victory havmg 
died into an echo, and ‘ only the 
vultures ciying their Te Deum lau- 
damus.' 
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Hat Qott der Herr den Korperstoff 
erschaffen, 

Hat ihn hervorgebraclit ein boser Geist, 
Daniber stritten sie mit alien Wafibn, 
Und werden von deh Vogeln nun 
geapeiat, 

Hie ohiie ihrenUraprvTng nacli zu fragen, ■ 
Hie Kurper da sicli laaaen wohlbeliagen. 

‘ Was it God the Lord who formed 
the substance of their bodies? 'or 
did some evil spirit bring it forth? 
It was for tliis with all their might 
they fought, and now they are de- 
voored there by the wild birds, who 
sit gorging merrily over their carrion, 
mihout ashing from whence it came* 

In Homer, as we saw, the truehero 
is master over death-death has no 
terror for hun. He meets it, if it is 
to be, calmly and prou^, and theh 
it is over; whatever ofiensivo may 
follow after it, is concealed, or at 
least passed lightly over. Hero, on 
the contrary, everything most olfen- 
sivc is dwelt upon with an agonizing 
intensity, and the triumph of death 
is made to extend not over the body 
only, but over the soul, whose heroism 
it turns to mockery. The cause in 
W'bicih a man dies, is wliat can make 
his death beautiful, but here nature 
herself, in her stem, awful way, is 
reading her sentence over the cause 
itself as a wild and frantic dream. 
We ought to be revolted — doubly re- 
volted, one w'ould think, and yet wc 
are not so; instead of being revolted, 
w'c arc affected with a sense of vast, 
sad luagnilieence. Why is this? 
Hecause we lose sight of the scene, 
or lose the sense of its horror, in the 
tragedy of the spiiit. It is tlic true 
modern tragedy; the note which 
sounds through Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, tlirough Hamlet, through 
Faust; all the deeper trials of the 
modern heart might be gathered 
out of those few lines ; the sense 
of w^asted nobleness — nobleness 
spending its energies upon what 
time seems to be pronouncing no 
better than a dream — at any rate, 
misgivings, sceptic and distracting ; 
yet the heart the while, in spite of the 
uncertainty of the issue, remaining 
true at least to itself. If the^pirit of 
the AlbigensSs u arriors had really 
broken down, or if the poet had 
pointed his lesson so as to say, 
truth is a lie, faith is folly, eat, drink, 
and die, then his picture w'ould have 


been revolting ; but the noble spint 
remains, though it is borne down 
and trifled with by destiny, and 
therefore it is not revolting, but 
. tramc. 

We do not seem to have explained 
our meaning ; we can do it better 
with our second illustration, for 
which we might have takpn Lord 
Byron’s dis^isting scene under the 
walls of Gonnth, in ' the Siege,’ but 
that it will serve better to choose 
from another art. A short time 
since, at a print-shop in Eepnt- 
strect, our eye was caught by a 
picture bearing the name of E. Land- 
seer. It was a small circular draw- 
ing — a sun-set on a hill side. The 
broad disk resting on the edge of 
thehoi*izon,andoccupyingtwo-thiTds 
of it, cut in two by me features of 
a dead soldier. The features wore 
the settled beautiful sweetness of 
expression which belongs to the first 
few hours after death, and the artist 
appeared to have thrown into them 
as much as ho could conceive of 
human nobleness. In effect, it was 
rather theatric than genuine; but 
the intention was dbvious. Close 
by the body, upon a rock, in 
the full glow of the evening light, 
sate a vulture, waiting in a sort of 
sleepy greediness to begin liis meal. 
The setting sun, the face of the dead 
man, and the vulture, were the only 
objects on which the eye rested. 
Now this picture is an instance of 
what W'C will call the worst treat- 
ment of a battle-field. There is 
nothing to reheve ; no struggle, no 
cause, no room for hope, for sym- 
pathy, for admiration ; ^it is a coarse 
victory of death in its most hideous 
form. It is as if it would say, (or 
rather, affect to say, for *its very 
faitlilessness is not genuine,) You 
dream that you are something, that 
you have a soul, and that it will live ; 
you talk of heaven, of heart, of 
nobleness, of devotion ; you talk of 
these things, but you are — this — 
carfion. 

Making all allowances for a pain- 
ter’s dillieu4y in reheving a death- 
scene, the range of his images being 
limited so far more strictly than the 
poet’s, there is no excuse for this. 
We do not want an art of Atheism; 
and if he could make nothing better, 
he should have let the subject alone. 





It is mkpoetio in the worst sense ; 
but it expresses exactly the modem 
English oonfusion of the vidgarly 
honilde with the tragic. 

To go back to* Homer. 

We must omit for the present 
any notice of the domestic pictures, 
of which there are so many, in the 
palaces of Ulysses, of Nestor, or of 
Alcinous ; of the games, so manly, 
yet, in point of re£nemcnt, so supe- 
riot even to tliose of our own middle 
ages ; of the supreme good of life 
as they conceivea it, and of the arts 
by which they endeavoured to realize 
it. It is useless to notice such things 
briefly, and the detail w'ould expand 
into a volume. But the impression 
which we gather from them all is 
the same which we have gathered 
all along, that if the proper aim of 
all human culture be to combine 
in the highest measure in which 
they are compatible, the two ele- 
ments of refinement and of man- 
liness, then Homer's age was cul- 
tivated to a degree, the like of 
which the cai'th has not witnessed 
since. There was more refinement 
under Pericles, as there is more in 
modern London and Paris ; but 
there was, and there is, infinitely 
more vice. There was more fierce- 
ness (greater manliness there never 
WPs) in the times of feudalism. But 
take it for all in all, and in a mere 
human sense, apart from any other 
aspect of the world w^hich is involved 
in Christianity, it is difficult to point 
to a time when life in general was 
happier, "and the character of man 
set in a more noble form. If we 
have drawn ,the picture with too 
little shadow, let it be allowed for. 
It was there, doubtless, though we 
see it only in a few dark spots. The 
Margites would have supplied tho 
interval, but the Margites, unhap- 
pily for us, is lost. Even heroes 
have their littlenesses, and Comedy 
is truer to the details of littleness 
than Tragedy '■or Epic •, for the 
grand is ^ways more or less ideal, 
and the elevation of a momenb is 
sublimed into the spii^ of a life. 
Comedy, therefore, is essential for 
the representing of men ; and there 
were times, doubtless, when the 
complexion of Agamemnon’s neat- 
ness was discoloured, like Prince 
Henry’s, by remembering, when he 


was weary, that poor creature — 
small beer — i. e., ii the Greeks had 
got any. 

A more serious discolouring, how- 
. ever, wc arc obliged to say that wo 
pnd in Homer himself, in the soil or 
taint which even he is obliged to 
cast over Iho position of women. In 
the Iliad, where there is no sign of 
male slavery, women had already 
fallen under it, and though there 
does not seem to have been any 
practice of polygamy, the female 
prisoners fell, as a matter of course, 
into a more degi’aded position. It 
is painful, too, that their own feel- 
ings often followed the practice of 
tho times, and they composed them- 
selves to bear without relmitance 
what their destiny forced upon them. 
"When Priam ventured into tho Gre- 
cian camp for Hector’s body, and 
stood under the roof of Achilles, ho 
endured to do what, as he says, no 
mortal father had ever yet endured, 
— to give his hand to his son’s 
destroyer. Briseis, uhose bed was 
made desolate by the hajid of tho 
same Achilles, finds it her one great- 
est consolation, that the conqueror 
stoops to choose her to share his 
own. And when Hector in his last 
sad parting scene anticipates a like 
fate for his own Andromache, it is 
not with the revolted agony of horror 
with which such a possible future 
would be regarded by a modern 
husband. Nor does Andromache, 
however bitterly she feels it, protest 
as a modern wife would do, that 
there is no fear for her — that death 
by sorrow’s hand, or by her Own, 
would preserve her to rejoin him. 

Nor, again, Avas unfaithfulness, of 
howmver long duration, conclusively 
fatal against a wife; for we me^ 
Helen, after a twenty years’ elope- 
ment, again tho quiet, hospitable 
mistress in the Spartan palace, en- 
tertaining her husband’s guests with. 
an easy matronly dignity, and not 
afraid even in his presence to allude 
to the past — in strong terms of self- 
reproa^, indeed, but with nothing 
like despairing prostration. Making 
woiit of this, however, yet even 
in this respect the Homeric Greeks 
were better than their contempo- 
raries ; and on the whole there 
was, perhaps,' no time anterior 
to Chnstianity when women held 
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a Ugher place, or tihe relalaon 
between wife and husband was of a 
more free and honourable kind. For 
wo have give n but one side of the 
picture. When a woman can be 
the theme of a poet, her nature 
cannot be held in slight esteem; 
and there is no doubt that Penelope 
is Homer’s heroine in the O^ssey. 
One design, at least, wHch Homer 
had before him was to vindicate the 
character of the virtuous matron 
against the stain which Clytemnestra 
had inflicted on it. Clytemnestra 
has every advantage, Penelope every 
difficulty: the trial of the former 
lasted only half as long as that of 
the latter. Agamemnon in leaving 
her gave herself and his house in 
charge to a divine aoihos, a heaven- 
inspired prophet, who should stand 
between lier and temptation, and 
whom she had to murder before her 
passion could have its wsy. Pene- 
lope had to bear up alone for twenty 
weary years, without a friend, with- 
out a counsellor, and with even a 
child whose constancy was wavering. 
It is obvious that Homer meant this 
contrast. The story of the Argos 
tragedy is told over and over ^ain. 
The shade of Agamemnon himself 
forbodes a fate like his own to 
Ulysses. It is Ulysses’s lirst thought 
when he wakes from his sleep to 
find himself in his own land; and 
the scene in Hades, in the last book, 
seems only introduced that the hus- 
band of Clytemnestra may meet 
the shades of the Ithaca suitors, and 
learn in their own tale of the sad 
issue of their wooing, how far 
otherwise it had fared with Ulysses 
than with himself. W'omcn, there- 
loro, according to Homer, were as 
capable of heroic virtue as men were, 
and the ideal of this heroism is one 
to which we have scarcely added. 

For the rest, there is no trace of 
any oriental seraglio system. The 
sexes lived together in easy unaf- 
fected intercourse. The ladies ap- 
peared in society naturaUy and 
gracefully, and their chief occupa- 
tions were household matters, care 
of clothes ar^ linen, and* other 
domestic arrangements. When a 
guest came, they prepared his dress- 
mg-room, setUed the bath, and 
arranged the convenience of his 
toilet-table. In their leisure hours, 


they were to be found, as now, in 
the hall or the saloon, and their 
work-table contained pretty much 
the same materials. Helen was 
.winding worsted a£i she enter- 
tained Telemachus, and Andromache 
worked roses in very modem cross 
stitch. A literalist like Mr. Mac- 
kay, who finds out that the Is.raelite3 
were cannibals, from such expressions 
as ‘ drinking the blood of the slain,* 
might discover, perhaps, a similar 
unpleasant propensity in an excited 
wiA of Hecuba, that she might 
eat the heart of Achilles ; but m the 
absence of other evidence, it is un- 
wise in either case to press a meta- 
phor; and the foodof ladies, wherever 
Homer lets us see it, is very inno- 
cent — cake and wine, with such 
fruits as were in season. To 
judge by Nausicaa, tbeir breeding 
must have been exquisite. H ausicaa 
standing still, when the uncouth 
figure of Ulysses emerged from 
under the wood, all sea slime and 
nakedness, and only covered with 
a girdle of leaves, standing still 
to meet him when the other girls 
ran away tittering and terrified, is 
the real conception of true female 
modesty ; and in the whole scene 
between them, Homer shows the 
most finished understanding of the 
delicate and tremulous relations 
which occur occasionally in the acci- 
dents of intercourse between liigbly 
cultivated men and women, and 
which he could only have learnt by 
living in a society where men and 
women met and felt in the w’ay 
which he has described. 

Who, then, was Honjer P What 
was he P When did he live P His- 
tory has absolutely nothing to an- 
swer. His poems were not written; 
for the art of writing (at any rate 
for a poet’s purpose) was unKnowu 
to him. There is a vague tradition 
that the Iliad, and the Odyssey, and 
a comic poem called the Margites, 
were composed by aif Ionian whose 
nam8 was Homer, about four hun- 
dreds years before Herodotus, or in 
the ninth center b.c. ; and w^e know 
certainly tliat they were preserved 
by the Shapsodists, or popular 
reciters, who repeated them at 
the private parties or the festivals, 
until writing came into use, and 
they were fixed in a less preca- 
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rious form. A later story was cur- 
rent, tliat we owe the collection to 
Pisistratua ; but an exclusive claim 
for liim was probably only Athenian 
conceit. It is 'incredible that men 
of real j^enius in Homer’s own land 
— ^Alcaeus for iiistimce — should have 
left sucli a w^ork to be done by a 
foreifijn^r. But this is really all 
which is known; and the creation 
of the poems lies in impenetrable 
mystery. Nothing remains to guide 
us, therefore, except internal evidence 
(strangely enough it is the same 
with Shakespeare), and it has led to 
wild conclusions ; yet the wildest is 
not without its use ; it has com- 
monly something to rest upon ; and 
internal evidence is only really valu- 
able w^heii it has sifted and balanced 
everything. The present opin’oii 
seems to be, thateaclipoemis unques- 
tionably the w'ork of one man ; but 
whether both poems are the wx)rk 
of the same is yet suhjudice. The 
Greeks believed they were ; and 
that is much. There are remarkable 
points of resemblance in style, yet 
not greater than in the Two Noble 
Kinsmen and in the Yorkshire Tra- 
gedy 1o Macbeth and Hamlet; and 
there are more rcniq^kablc points 
of non-resemblance, which deepen 
upon us the more we read. On the 
other hand, tradition is absolute. If 
the style of the Odyssey is some- 
times unlike the Iliad, so is one 
part of the Iliad sometimes unlike 
anoth'ir. It is hard to conceive a 

g enius equal to the creation of cither 
iad ot Odyssey to have existed 
without leaving at least a legend 
of his naiuQ ; and the dilliculty of 
criticising style accurately in an old 
language will be appreciated by 
those w ho have tried their liand in 
their owm language with the dis- 
puted plays of Shakespeare. There 
are heavy difficulties every way; 
and we shall best conclude our own 
subject by noting down briefly the 
most striking points of dilTercnce of 
which as yet no explanation” has 
been attempted. We have already 
noticed several : the nen-appearance 
of male slavery in the Iliad, which 
is common in the Odyssey; the 
notion of a future state ; and perhaps 
a fuller cultivation in the female 
character. Andromache is as deli- 
cate as Nausicaa, but she is not as 
grand as Penelope. And in marked 


contrast to the feeling expressed by 
Briseis, is the passage whore the 
grief of Ulysses over the song of Dc- 
modocus is compared to the ^ief of a 
young wife flinging herselt on the 
^ yet warm body of her husband, and 
looking forward to her impending 
slavery ^ith very different feelings. 
But these are among the slightest 
points in which the two poems are 
dissimilar. Not only arc there 
slaves in the Odyssey, but there are 
or serfs, an order with which 
we are familiar in later times, but 
which agjiin are not in the Iliad. 
In the Odyssey the Trojans are 
called €7ri0T}Topcs ImroaPf w'hich must 
mean riders. In the Iliad, horses 
ai’c never ridden; they are always 
in harness. 

Wherever in the Odyssey the 
Trojan war is alluded to (and it is 
very often), in no one case is the 
allusion to anything whi(‘h is men- 
tioned in tlie Iliad. Thus we hear 
of the wooden horse, the taking of 
Troy, the death of Achilles, the 
contention of Ulysses willi Ajax for 
his arms. It might be said that the 
poet wished to supply afterwards 
indirectly what he had left in the 
Iliad untold ; but again, this is im- 
possible, for a vei’y curious reason. 
The Iliad opens with the wrath of 
Achilles, which caused such bitter 
w^oc to the Achaians. In the 
Odyssey it is still the wrath of 
Achilles ; but singularly, not with 
Aaamemnonj hut with Ulysses. 
Ulysses to the author of the Odyssey 
w'as a far grander person at Troy 
than he appears in the Iliad. In 
the latter poem he is great, but far 
from one of the greatest; in the 
other, he is evidently the next to 
Achilles ; and it seems almost cer- 
tain that w'hoever wrote the Odyssey 
was working from some other legend 
of the w'ar. There were a thousand 
legends of it. It was set to every 
lyre in Greece, and the relative 
position of the heroes w as doubtless 
changed according to the sympathies 
or the patriotism of the singer. 
The character of Ulysses is much 
stronger in the Odyssey; and even 
w'hen the same qutrlitics are at- 
tributed to him — his soft-flowing 
tongue, his cunning, and his elo- 
quence — ^they are held in very dif- 
mrent estimation. The Homer of 
the Iliad, has little liking for a 
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talker. Thersites is liis pattern 
specimen of such; and it is the 
current scoff at unready warriors to 
praise their father’s courage, and 
then to add — 

dXXa Tov viov 

yelmTO€LO)(€pi]a Tapfivoi, 

But tlie Phceacian prince who ven- 
tured to reflect, in the Iliad style, 
oji the supposed unreadiness of 
Ulysses, is taught a different notion 
of human excellence. Ulysses tells 
him that he is a fool. ‘ The gods,’ 
ho says, ‘ do not give all good tilings 
to all men, and often a man is made 
unfair to look upon, hut over his 
ill favour they fling, like a garland, 
a power of lovely speech, and the 
people delight to look on him. He 
speaks with modest dignity, and he 
shines among the multitude. As 
ho walks through the city, they 
gaze on him as on a god.* Dif- 
ferences like these, however, are far 
from decisive. The very slightest 
external evidence would weigh them 
all down together. Perhaps the 
following may be of more impor- 
tance : — 

In both poems there are ‘question- 
ings of destiny,* as the modem 
phrase goes. The thing which we 
call human life is looked in the 
face — this little chequered island of 
lights and shadows, m the middle of 
an ocean of darkness; and in each 
we see the sort of answer which the 
poet finds for himself, and which 
might be summed up briefly in the 
last words of Ecclesiastes, ‘Fear 
God and keep his commandments, 
for that is the whole duty of man ;* 
but the world bears a different 
aspect, and the answer looks different 
in its application. In the Iliad, in 
spite of me gloom of AchiUes, and 
his complaint of the double urn, the 
sense of life, on the whole, is sunny 
and cheerful. There is no yearning 
foranyihiiigbcyond — ^nothing vague, 
nothing mystical. The earth, the 
men, the gods, have all a palpable 
reality about them. From first to 
last, we know where we afe, and 
what we are alout. In the Odyssey 
wo are breathing another atmo- 
sphere. The speculations on the 
moral mysteries of our being hang 
like a mist over ua from the be- 
ginning to the end, which from 
time to time descends on the actors, 


and envelops them with a sort of 

S retornatural halo. The poet evi- 
ently dislikes the expression of 
.‘suffering being the lot of mortals,’ 
as if it had been abused already for 
ungodly purposes. In the op(*ning 
of the first book, Zeus reproves 
man’s folly for casting the blame 
Upon the gods, when they them- 
selves, in spite of all the gods can 
do to save them, persist in their 
own perverseness 5 and wo never 
know as we go on, so fast we pass 
from one to the other, when we are 
among mere liuman beings, and 
when m the spiritual or the mystical. 
Those sea-nymphs, those cannibals, 
those enchantresses, if intended to 
be real, are neither mortal nor divine 
— at any rate, like nothing divine 
whitdi we had seen in Olympus, or 
on the plains of Ilium. And at times 
there is a strangeness even in the 
hero hinLself. Sometimes it is 
Ulysses painfully toiling his way 
home across the unknown ocean; 
sometimes it is we that are Ulysses, 
and that unknown ocean is the life 
across which wo are wandering, 
with too many Circes, and Sirens, 
and ‘Isles of Error’ in our path. 
In the same spirit death is no longer 
the end; and on every side long 
vistas seem to stretch away into the 
infinite, peopled with shado^yy forms. 

But, as if this palpablo initiation 
into the unseen were still insufllcient 
or unconvincing, the common ground 
on which we are treading is set 
sometimes shaking under us, and 
we feci as Humboldt describes 
himself to liavo felt nt the first 
shock of an earthquake. Strange 
pieces of mysterious wildpess are 
let fall in 6ur way, coming suddenly 
on us like spectres, and vanishing 
without explanation or hint of their 
purpose. Wliat are those Ph(Bni(!ian 
ships meant for, which requu’ed 
neither sail nor oar. -but of their 
own selves read the Jiearts of those 
thc^ carried, and bore them where- 
eve# they would go P — or the wild 
end of me ship wnich took Ulysses 
homeP — or that terrible piece of 
second sight in the Hall at 
Ithaca, for which the seer was 
brought from PylosP — or those 
islands, one of which is for ever 
w^ting while another is born into 
being to complete the munberP — 
or those mystical sheep and oxen. 
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wliicli knew neither age nor death, 
nor ever had offspring born to them, 
and whose flesh upon the spits 
began to crawl and bcUowP — or. 
Helen si^ng round the horSi? in- , 
side the Irojan walls, when every 
Grecian cluers heart fainted in him 
as he thought he heard the voice of 
his own dear wife far away beyond 
the seaP — although in this, perhaps, 
we need not suppose Homer meant 
anything out of nature. 

In the far gates of the Lcestry- 
gones ‘ when such a narrow rim of 
night divided day from day, that a 
sleepless man might earn a double 
hire, and the cry of the shepherd at 
evening driving home his flock is 
heard by the shepherd going out in 
the morning to pasture,' we have, 
perhaps, some tale of a Phoenician 
mariner, who had wandered into the 
North Seas, and seen ‘the Norway 
sun set into sunrise.’ But what 
shall we say to that Syrian isle, 
‘where disease is not, nor hunger, 
nor thirst, and where, wdien men 
grow old, Apollo comes with Ar- 
temis, and slays them with his 
silver bow.’ llierc is nothing in 
the Iliad like any of these wild 
stories, except, indeed, one — ^the 
story of Bellerophon, ‘who, when 
he was hated by the gods, wandered 
alone to and fro. upon the Aclian 
plains devouring his own soul.* And 
this is let fall, as it were, just in 
the same strange way as the Odyssey 
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stories arc — ^like them, without a 
hint of its meaning. But, as it 
stands, it is so unnatural, so out of 
keeping with anything before or 
after, that, although we do not 
know that there is any historical 
evidence against its genuineness, wo 
cannot help suspecting it; reducing 
ourselves, as it would seem, to some 
such position as this — * The author of 
the Odyssey cannot be the author of 
the Iliad, because there are a num- 
ber of stories in it, which in the 
Iliad have nothing analogous to 
them. . . . Where, therefore, in the 
Iliad we do And stories of this kind, 
they cannot be genuine.’ VaUat 
qitantum. It matters little who 
wrote the poems so we have them. 
Each poem is so magnificent, that 
to have written both could scarcely 
have increased the greatness of the 
man who had written one. And if 
there were two Homers, the earth 
is richer by one more divine-giited 
man than wo had knowp. After all, 
it is perhaps more easy to believe 
that the differences which we seem 
to see arise from Homer’s own choice 
of the material which best suited 
two works so diflerent, than that 
nature was so largely prodigal as to 
have created in one age and in one 
people two such men; for whether 
one or two, the authors of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey stand alone with 
Shakespeare far away above man- 
kind. 


POULAILLEE, THE EOBBEB. 


pABTOUCHE had been arrested, 
tried, condemned, and executed, 
some seven or eight years, and no 
longer occupied the attention of the 
good people of Paris, to whom his 
almost melodramatic life and death 
had afforded a most interesting and 
enduring topic. They were lan- 
rashing, like the Athenians o? old, 
for something new, wften there arose 
a rumour that another robber, more 
dexterous, more audacious, more 
extraordinary, ay, and more cruel 
than Cartou^e, was roaming about 
the streets of their city. Wnat was 
ids nameP — ^whence did he comeP — 
were questions in the mouth of every 
one, as eadi of his zKonerous daring 


acts was made public, — questions 
which no one could answer. 

In vain was every arm of the 
police put in requisition, — crime 
after crime was committed with im- 
punity, and terror reigned supreme. 

At last the criming hims^ dis- 
dained concealment, and all Paris 
— nay, a considerable portion of 
Europe — ^trembled at the name of 
PoULAILLBB. ^ 

He appeared about theyear 1730, 
and astonished the world by deeds 
some of them so shocking, and at the 
same time so wondejHTid, that they 
gave some colour to the belief of 
many, that he was aided by super- 
iatnral agency. 
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This belief was supported by a 
history of the circmustances attend- 
ing his birth. 

There lived in a village on the 
coast of Brittany a man. poor but 
of good repute, and well-beloved* 
by his neighbours, — an* intrepid 
mariner, but poor as Job himself 
when his friends came to comfort 
him. A robust and well-knit frame 
combined with a fine frank coun- 
tenance, well-bronzed by the sea- 
breezes, was looked on favourably 
by all, and by none more than by 
tlie young lasses whose furtive 
glances rested with pleasure on the 
manly form and gallant bearing of 
Jacques Poulailler. 

Ills strength was prodigious, and 
his temerity upon the ocean incre- 
dible. 

Such qualities are appreciated in 
every country; and among the beau- 
ties of the village, one remarkable 
for her superiority in wealth, as well 
as natural gifts, was attracted by 
them, and' Jacques Poulailler had 
the good fortune to find favour in 
the eyes of her who was known in 
her little world as La belle Isabeaa 
Colomblet. 

At no great distance from this 
maritime village, on the crest of a 
rock lashed by the waves, which at 
high tides was perfectly insulated, 
dwelt a personage of whose origin 
every one was ignorant. The bund- 
ing where he Iwd established him- 
self had long been of evU fame 
throughout the country, and was 
only known as La Tour Maudiie, 
The fire-sides resounded with tales 
of terror enacted in this lonely and 
ominous theatre. Fiends, in the 
olden time, had made it their abode, 
as was currently reported, and be- 
lieved. From that time, it was 
asserted that no human being could 
dwell therewithouthavingpreviously 
entered into a compact with the evil 
one. The isolation, of the place, the 
continued agitation of the waves at 
its base, the bowlings of the wind 
around its frowning battlements, the 
traces of the thunder-bolt^ which 
from time tePtime had blackened 
and almost charred its walls, the 
absence of bush or tree, or anything 
in the shape of blossom or veraure^ 
for neither wall-flower, nor even 
moss, would grow there-— had pro- 
duced their effect on the supersti- 


tious spirit of the neighbours, and 
the accursed place h^ remained 
untenanted by anything earthly for 
forty or fifty years.* 

One gloomy day, however, a man 
was seen prowling about its vicinity: 
he came and went over the sands; 
and, just as a storm was rising, he 
threw himself into a boat, gained 
the offing, and disappeared. 

Every one believed that he was 
lost; but next morning there he 
was. Surprised at this, the neigh- 
bours began to inquire wlio he could 
be ; and, at last, learned that he had 
bought the tower of the proprie- 
tor, and had come to dwell there. 
This was all the information that 
their restless curiosity could obtain. 
Whence did he come P — ^what had 
he done? In vain were these ques- 
tions asked. All were querists, and 
none found a respondent. Two or 
three years elapsed before his name 
transpired. At last it was discovered, 
nobody knew how, that his name was 
Houssart. 

He appeared to be a man above six 
feet in height, strongly built, and 
apparently about thirty years of age. 
His countenance was all but hand- 
some, and very expressive. His con- 
duct was orderly and without re- 
proach, and, proving himself to be an 
experienced fisherman, he became 
of importance in that country. 

No one was more weatherwise 
than Houssart, and no one turned 
his foreknowledge to such good ac- 
count. He had been seen frequently 
to keep the sea in such fearful tem- 
pests, that all agreed that he must 
have been food for fishes if he hod 
not entered into some agreement 
with Satan. When the stoutest 
hearts quailed, and ordinary men 
considered it suicidal to venture out, 
Houssart was to be seen braving 
the tumult of winds and waves, and 
always returned to tho harbour safe 
and sound. * 

!]^ple began to talk about this, 
and* shook meir heads ominously. 
Little cared Bpussart for their words 
or gestures; but he was the only 
one in the commune who never 
went to church. The curd at last 
gave out that he ^ms excommu- 
nicated; and from that time his 
neighbours broke off all communi- 
cation with him. 

Things had^arrived at this point. 
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when it WftB rumoured in the village 
that the gallant fisherman, Jacques 
Poulailler, had touched the heart of 
La belle Isah^au, Soon their a^« 
proaching marriage became the topic 
of the village; and, finally, one Sun- 
day, after mass, the bans were first 
published by the vicar. 

The lads of the village, congre- 
gated on the shore, were congratu- 
Giting Poulailler on the auspicious 
event, when Eoussart suddenly ap- 
peared among them. 

His presence was a surprise : ho 
had always avoided the village meet- 
ings as much as others had sought 
them; and this sudden change in 
his habits gave a new impulse to 
curiosity. 

The stranger appeared to seek 
some one with his eyes, and pre- 
sently walked straight up to the 
happy Jacques, who, intoxicated 
with joy, was giving and receiving 
innumerable shakes of the hand. 

‘ Master Poulailler,* said Eoussart, 

* you are going to be married, then?* 

‘That seems sure,* replied Pou- 
lailler. 

‘Hot more sure than that yoiw 
first-born will belong to the evil 
one. I, Eoussart, ten you so.* 

With that he turned on his heel, 
and regained his isolated dwelling, 
leaving his auditors amazed at his 
abrupt and extraordinary announce- 
ment, and poor J acques more afiected 
by it than any one else. 

From that moment Eoussart 
showed hiinsclf no more in the 
neighbourhood, and soon disap- 
peared altqgether, without leaving 
a trace to indicate what had become 
of him. 

MosS country people are super- 
stitious, — ^the Bretons eminently so, 
and Jacques Poulailler never forgot 
the sinister prophecy of Eoussaii;. 
His comrades were not more obli- 
vious; and -when, a year after his 
marriage, his^ first-bom came into 
the world, a universal cry saluted 
the infant boy as devoted to SLatan. 
JDonnd au dtahle T«5re the words 
added to the child’s name whenever 
it was mentioned. It is not recorded 
whether or no he was bom with 
teeth, but the gossips remarked that 
during the ceremony of baptism the 
new-born babe gave vent to the 
most fearful howlmgs. He writhed, 
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he kicked, his little face exhibited 
the most horrible contortions ; but 
as soon as they carried him out of 
the church, he burst out int.> laugh- 
ter as uneartiily.as it was unnatural. 
* After these evil omens, everybody 
expected that the little l?ierre Pou- 
lailler would bo ugly and ill-formed. 
Hot a bit of it : on the contrary, he 
was comely, active, and bold. Jlis 
fine fresh complexion, and well fur- 
nished mouth, were set off by liis 
brilliant black eyes and hair, which 
curled naturally all over his head. 
But ho was a sad rogue, and some- 
thing more. If an oyster-bc«*, a 
warren, or an orchard was robbed, 
Pierre Poulailler was sure to be tho 
boy accused. In vain did his father 
do all that parent could to reform 
him : he was incorrigible. 

Monsieur lo cur^ had some diffi- 
culty to bring him to liis first com- 
munion. The master of the village 
exhausted his catalomie of correc- 
tions — and the catalogue was not 
very short — without sileceeding in 
inculcating the first notions of the 
Christian faitli and the doctrine of 
the cross. ‘ What is the good of it? ’ 
would the urchin say. ‘ Am not I 
devoted to the devil, and will not 
that be sufficient to make my way ? * 

At ten years of age, Pierre was 
put on board a merchant-ship, as 
cabin-boy. At twelve, he robbed bis 
captain, and escaped to England 
with the spoil. In London he con- 
trived to pass for the natural son of 
a French duke; but his numerous 
frauds forced him again to seek his 
native land, where, m his sixteenth 
year, he enlisted as a drummer in 
the regiment of Champagne, com- 
manded by the Count de Vari- 
cleres. Before he had completed 
his eighteenth year he deserted, 
joined a troop of fortunc-tellmg 
gipsies, whom he left to try his 
fortune with a regular pilferer, and 
finally, engaged himself to a rope- 
dancer. lie played comedy, sold 
orvietan with the success of Doctor 
Jiulcamara himself ; and in a word, 
passed through all the degrees which 
lead to downright rdbbery. 

Once his good angel seemed to 
prevail. He left his disreputable 
companions and entered the army 
honourably. For a short time there 
were hopes of him ; ft was bought 
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that he would amend* his life, and 
his superiors wore satisfied with his 
conduct. But the choicest weapon 
in tJic armoury of him to whom he 
had been devoted was directed 
against him. A •vivandibre — the* 
pretti(»st and most piquante of her 
tribe — raised a flame in his heart 
tliat burnt away all other considera- 
tions ; but he might still have con- 
tinued in a comparatively respectable 
course, if the sergeant-major liad 
not stood forward a#his rival. The 
coquette had in her lieart a pre- 
ference for Pierre; and the sergeant, 
taking advantage of his rank, in- 
sulted his subordinate so grossly, 
that lie was repaid by a blow. The 
.sergeant’s blood was \ip, and as he 
rushed to attack Pierre, tlie soldier, 
drawing liis sabre, dangerously 
A\'Ounded his superior officer, wlio, 
after lingering a few days, went the 
way of all ffesh. Pierre would have 
tasted the tender mercies of the 
provost-marshal ; but fortunately, 
the regiment was lying near the 
frontier, wdiich our hero contrived 
to cross, and then declared war 
against society at large. 

The varied knowledge and aequire- 
moiits of the youth — ^liis courage, 
true as steel, and always equal to 
tlie occasion — the prudence and fore- 
sight with AA'liich he meditated a 
coup de main — the inconceivable 
rapidity of bis execiition — his deli- 
cate and disinterested conduct to- 
wards his comrades — all contributed 
to render him famous, in the famosm 
•sense, if you AAill, and to raise him 
to the first place. 

Germany was the scene of his 
first exploits. The world lu^ eon- 
demnea him to d(»ath, and ift con- 
demned the world to subscribe to 
liis living. 

At this period, he had posted him- 
self in ambush on the crest of a hill, 
whence liis eye could command a 
great extent of country ; and cer- 
tainly the elegance of liis mien, his 
graceful bearing, and the splendour 
of hi.s arms, might well excuse those 
Avho did not take him for twhat 
he really w’as. •He w^as on the hill- 
side when two beautiful yomig 
w'oiiieii appeared in sight. lie lost 
no time in joining them ; and, as 
youth is communicative, soon learnt, 
in answer to his questions, that, tired 
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of remainini^ in tlie carriage, they 
had determined to ascend the hill 
on foot. 

‘ You are before the carriage, 
then, mademoiselle P’ 

‘Yes, sir; cannot you hear the 
wliip of the postillions 
. liie conversation soon became 
animated, and every momdnt made 
a deeper inroad into the heart of 
our handsome brigand: but every 
moment also made the situation 
more critical. On the other side of 
the hill w as the w liole baud, ranged 
in order of battle, and ready to 
pounce upon the travellers. Having 
ascertained the place of abode of his 
fair companions, and promised to 
avail himself of the first opportunity 
to pay his compliments to them 
there, he bade them politely adieu, 
and having gained a path cut 
through the living rock, known hut 
to leAV, descended Avith the agility 
of a chamois to his party, whom ho 
implored not to attack the carriage 
whicli was approaching. 

But, if Poiuailler had his reasons 
for this chivalrous conduct, his hand 
were actuated l)y no such motives, 
and they demuiTcd to his prayer. 
He at once conquered their hesita- 
tion by bidding them name the 
value tjiat they put on their ex- 
pected booty, purchased the safety of 
tlie travellers by tlie sum named, 
and the tAvo fail* daughters of the 
Baron von Ivirbcrgeii Avent on their 
way full of the praises of the hand- 
some stranger whose acquaint- 
ance they had made, and in blissfid 
ignorance of the peril they had 
passed. * 

That very day, Poulailler left his 
lieutenant in the temporal^'' com- 
mand of the band, mounted his most 
beautiful horse, follow’ed his beloved 
to the eaatlc of her father, and intro- 
duced himself as the Count Pctrucei 
of Sienna, whom ho . h.nd lately 
robbed, and Avhose impcrs he bail 
takci^care to retain Avith an eye to 
futu]^ business. 

His assumec^name, backed by Ida 
credentials, secured for him a favour- 
able reception, and lie avcII kneAV 
hoAV to improve the occasion. An 
accomplished rider, and hold in tlie 
chase, ne aa’ou the good opinion of 
the Baron; avIuIc ms musical and 
couA'ersational talent made him the 
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pet of the drawi^-room. The young 
and charming Wilhelmiria surren- 
dered her heart to the gay and 
amiable cavalier ; and all went mer- 
rily, till one fine morning Fortune, 
whose wheel is never stationary, 
sent the true Count to the castle. 
It was no case of the two Sosias, for 
no two persouvs could well be more 
unlike ; and as soon as the real per- 
sonage saw his representative, he 
recognised him as the rbl)ber who 
had stolen his purse as well as his 
liamc. 

Here Wius a pretty business. JVl ost 
adventurers would have thrown up 
the game as desperate ; but our hero, 
with a front w orthy of Fathom him- 
self, boldly proclaimed the last visitor 
to be an impostor, and argued the 
case so ably, and with such w’ell- 
simulated indignation at the audacity 
of the new -comer, that the Baron 
was staggered, and despatched mes- 
sengers to the partners of a mer- 
canBle house at Florence, to whom 
the true Petrucci was well known. 

To w^ait for the result of the in- 
quiry would have been a foUy of 
wdiich Poulailler w’as not likely to 
be guilty; so he made a moonlight 
flitting of it that ve^ night — ^liut 
not alone. Poor Wiihelinma had 
c^t in her lot with her lover for 
good or for evil, and fled w ith him. 

The confusion that reigned in the 
best of all possible castles, the next 
morning, may be conceived ; but ^Yvt 
must leave the Baron blaspheming, 
and tli'e Baroness in hysterics, to 
foUow tlic fugitives, who gained 
France in s/ifet}', and w ere soon lost 
in tlio hil)yrinth8 of Paris. 

There he was soon joined by his 
hand, tib the great loss and terror of 
the honest people of tlic good city. 
Every day , M. ITerault, the lieu- 
tenant of police, was saluted by new 
eases of robbery and violence, which 
his ablest officers could neither pre- 
vent nor punish. Tlie orgaukation of 
the bjind was so cQinplote, and the 
liead so ably directed the hand^t, that 
neither life nor property w'as consi- 
dered safe from one moment to an- 
otJier. iPTor were ac(;ounts of the 
generosity of the chief occasionally 
wanting to add to liis fame. 

One night, as Poulailler was tra- 
versing the roofs with the agility of 
a cat, for the purpose of entering a 


house whose usual inmates were 
gone into the country, he passed the 
window of a garret whence issued a 
melancholy concert of sobs and 
moans . He stopped, a iid approached 
'the apartment of a helpless family, 
without ‘resources, witliout bread, 
and suffering the pangs of hunger. 
Touched by their distress, and re- 
memhering Ins ow'u similar sufler- 
ings before Fortune favoured him, 
he was about to throw his purse 
among them, \vlien the door of the 
chamber opened violently, and ii 
man, apparently beside himself, 
rushed in with u handful of gold, 
wliiiii he cast upon the lloor. 

‘ Thi>re,’ cried he, in a voiee 
broken by emotion — ‘ there, take — 
buy — eat; but it will cost you dear. 
1 pa}’' for it with my honour and 
peace of mind. Bafftod in all my 
attempts to procure food for you 
honestly, J w'as on my despairing 
return, when I beheld, at a short, 
distance from me, a tall, hut slight- 
made man, who walked huriMedly, 
but yetwitli an air as if he ex]H*eted 
some one. Ah! thought I. this is 
some lover; and yielding to 
temptation of the fiend, ^ soizi'd 
hull by the collar. The poor cr(*a- 
ture was temfied, and, begging for 
menw, put into my hands this 
watcji, two gold snuff-boxes, and 
those Louis, and fled. There they 
are; they wiU cost me iny life. 1 
shall never sarvivo this intamv.* 

The starving w ife re-echoed these 
sentiments; and even the hungry 
cIiDdreii joined in the lamentations 
of the miserable father. 

All this touched Pierre to the 
(juick^ To the great terror of the 
family, he entered the room, and 
stood ill the midst. 

‘ Be comforted,’ said he to the 
astonished husband; ‘you have 
robbed a robber. The infamous 
coward who gave up to you tliis 
phuider is one of Poulaillcr’s sen- 
tinels. Keep it; it is yours,’ 

‘But who are you!'’ cried the 
husband and wife; — ‘who are you, 
and by w hat right is it that ‘you 
thus dispose of the gnods of another?^ 

‘By the right of a chief over his 
subalterns. I am Poulailler.’ 

The poor family foil on their 
knees, and asked wliat they could 
do for liim. 
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‘Give mo a light,* said Pieire, 

‘ tliat I may get down • into the 
street without breakinj^ my neck.* 

Tills reminds one ol the answer 
wliicli Eousseau gaye to the Due de. 
Prasllu, Avhose Danish dog, as it 
was ininiiing before the can^age, had 
ujiset tlie peripatetic philosopher. 

‘What can I do for youH* said 
the Duke to the fallen author of 
NouvelU Heldisey whose person 
he did not know. 

‘ You can tie up your dog,* re- 
plied Jean- Jacques, gathering him- 
self up, and walking away. 

PoulaiUer having done his best to 
render a w^orthy family happy, wmit 
his way, to intiict condign punish- 
ment on the poltroon who liad so 
readily given up the purse and the 
w atches. 

The adventures of this accom- 
plished robber were so numerous 
and marvellous, that it is rather 
ditficult to make a selection. One 
evening, at the hal de V Opera, he 
made th^ acHiuaintanee of a charm- 
ing w oman, wdio, at first, all indig- 
nation, was at length induced to 
listen to his proposal, that ho should 
see lier home; and promised to 
admit him, ‘ if Monseigneur should 
not be there.* 

‘ Put who is tliis Moiiscigneur?* 
impured Piori’e. 

* Don’t ask,’ replied the fair lady. 

‘ Who is he, faircstP* 

‘Well, how^ curious you are; you 
make mo tell all my secrets. If you 
must know’, he is a prince of the 
chiu’ch, out of whose revenues he 
supports me; and 1 cannot but show 
my gratitmle to him.* 

‘ Certainly hot; he seems to have 
claims wliich ought to be attended to.’ 

By this time they liad arrived at 
an elegantly furnished house, which 
they entered, the lady having ascer- 
tained that the coast was clear ; and 
PoulaiUer had just installed liimself, 
when up drove a carriage — Mon- 
seigneur hi person. 

The beauty, in a state of distrac- 
tion. threw' herself at the feet of her 
spark, and im])lorcd liim to pass into 
a back cabinet^ PoulaiUer obeyed, 
and had hardly reached his hiding- 
place, when he beheld, through the 
glazed door, Monseigneur, who had 
gone to his Semcle in all his apo- 
stolical magnificence. A large and 


splendid cross of diamonds, perfect 
in water, shot dazzling rays from 
his breast, where it was suspended 
by a chain of cat’s-oyes, of great 
price, set in gold; the button and 
loop of his hat blazed w'ith other 
precious stones; and his fingers 
sparkled with rings, whose brilliants 
w^ere even greater and more beau- 
tiful than those that formed the 
consteUatioii of his cross. 

It is very seldom that the human 
heart, however capacious, has room 
for tw^o grand passions in activity at 
the same time. In this instance, 
PoulaUler no sooner beheld the rich 
and tempting •sight, than ho found 
that the god of Love was ahalcing 
his wings and flying from his bosom, 
and that the demon of Cupidity was 
taking the place of the more dis- 
interested deity, lie rushed from 
his hiding-place, and presented him- 
self to the astonished prehite w ith a 
poniard iu one hand and a pistol in 
the other, both of w’hich he held to 
the sacred breast in the presence 
of the distrai’tcd lady. The bishop 
had not leanit to be careless of life, 
and had suQieient self-possession in 
his terror not to move, lest he 
should compromise liis safety, w hile 
PoulaUler proceeded to strip him 
with a dexterity that practice had 
rendered perfect. Diamonds, pre- 
cious stones, gold, coined and oima- 
mental, rings, w-ateh, snuff-box, and 
purse, w’erc transfciTed from the 
priest to the robber with man’ellous 
celerity; then turning to the lady, 
he made her open the casket wdiicli 
contained the price of her favours, 
and left the house w ith the plunder 
and such a laugh as those oiyy revel 
in who win. 

The lieutenant of police began to 
take the tremendous success of our 
hero to heart, and in his despair at 
the increasing audacity of the robber, 
caused it to be spread amongst his 
spies, archers, and sergeants, that he 
jvho Ihould bring PoulaiUer befoi’c 
him should be rewarded with one 
hundred pistoks, in addition to a 
place of two thousand livres a ye^r. 

M. Herault was seated comfort- 
ably at his breakfast, when the 
Count dc VUleneuve was announced. 
Tills name was — i)erhap8 is — ^princi- 
borne by two celebrated 
families of Provence and Languedoc, 

• G 2 
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M. H^rault instantly rose and passed 
into his cabinet, wbcre he beheld a 
personz^e of good mien, dressed to 
perfection, with as much luxury as 
taste, who in the best manner ‘re- 
quested a private intenuew. Orders 
were immediately issued that no one 
should venture to approach till the 
bell was rung; and a valet was 
placed as sentinel in an adjoining 
gallery to prevent the possibility of 
intemiption. 

‘ Well, jVIonsienr le Comte, what 
is your business with me f'’ 

‘ Oh, a trifle ; — merely a thousand 
pistoles, wliicli I am about to take 
nyself from your strong box, in lieu 
01 the hundred })istole 8 and tlic snug 

E lace which you have promised to 
im who would gratify you by Pou- 
lailler*B presence. I am Poulailler, 
who will despatch you to the police 
of the other world with this poisoned 
dagger, if you raise yoiu* voice or 
attempt to defend yourself. I^ay, 
stir not, — a scratch is mortal.’ 

Having delivered himself of this 
address, the audacious personage 
drew from his pockets some fine but 
strong wliipcord, well hackled and 
twisted, luid proceeded to bind the 
lieutenant of police hand and foot, 
finishing by making Jiim fast to the 
lock of the door. Then the robber 
proceeded to open the lieutenant’s 
secretaire, the drawers of which he 
well rummaged, and having filled 
his pockets with the gold which he 
found there, turned to the dis- 
comfited lieutenant witli a profound 
bow, and after a request tliat he 
would not .take the trouble to show 
him out, quietly took his departure. 

Tjie|*c are some situations so con- 
founding, that they paralyse the 
faculties for a time; and the 
magistrate was so overcome by his 
misfortune, that, instead of calling 
for aid, as he might have done udien 
the robberdeft him, he set to work 
with his teeth, in vain endeavours to 
disengage himself from tlic •bonds 
whicli held him fast. Am hour 
elapsed before any«oiie ventured to 
disturb M. Herault, who was found 
in a rage to be imagined, but not 
described, at this daring act. The 
loss was the least part of the annoy- 
ancc. A cloud of epigrams flew 
about, and the streets resounded 
with the songs celebrating Pou- 
lailler’s triumph and the defeat of 
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the unfortunate magistrate, who 
dared not for some time to go into 
society, w here he w as sure to find a 
lawh at his expense. 

But ready as the good people of 
* Paris were with* their ridicide, tho^ 
were by no means at their ease. 
The depredations of Poulailler iji- 
creased with liis audacity, and people 
were afraid to venture into ilie 
streets after nightfall. As soon as the 
lust rays of the setting sun fell on tlio 
Boulevards, the busy crowds began 
to depart ; and when tliat day-star 
sank below' the horizon, they were 
deserted. Nobody felt safe. 

The Hotel de Briennewas guarded 
like a fortress, but dilficiilU" seemed 
to give additional zest to Poulailler. 
Into this hotel he was detenuined to 
penetrate, and into it he got. While 
the carriage *of the Princess of Lor- 
raine was waiting at the Ojiora, he 
contrived to fix Icatlicrn bands, with 
screws, under the outside of the 
bottom of the body, while his asso- 
ciates were treating tlic aoachman 
and footman at a cabaret, slipped 
under the carriage in the confusion 
of the surrounding crowd when it 
drew up to tlic door of the theatre, 
and, depending on the streiigtJi of 
Jiis pow erful wrists, held on under- 
neath, and was carried into tlio liotel 
under tlie very nose of llie Swiss 
Cerberus. 

When the stable-servants were all 
safe in their beds, Poulailler quitted 
his painful hiding-place, where tlic 
power of his muscles and sinew s hiul 
been so severely tested, and mounted 
into the hay -loft, wdiero he remained 
concealed three nights and four days, 
sustaining himself on cakes of choco- 
late. No one loved good cheer bcttei* 
than he, or indulged more in the 
pleasures of the table ; but he made 
himself a slave to nolliing, save the 
inordinate desire of other men’s 
goods, and iiatiently contented him- 
self with what wouul keep body and 
soul together till he w iis enabled to 
make his grand coup. 

At last, Madame de Brionne went 
in all her glory to the Princess de 
Marsan’s ball, anc^ nearly all the 
domestics took ailvantage of the ab- 
sence of their mistress to leave the 
hotel in pursuit of their owui plea- 
sures. Poulailler then descended 
from the hay-loft, made his way to 
•the noble dame’s cabinet, forced her 
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secretaire, and possessed liimsclf of 
two tlioiisand Louis d’or and a port- 
folio, which he doubtless wislicd to 
examine at his case ; for, two days 
afterwards, he sent it hack, (finding 
it furnished with such seciu*itics only 
as he could not negotiate with' safety,) 
and a polite note signed with his 
name, in which he begged the 
princess graciously to receive the 
restitution, and to accept tlic excuses 
of one who, Jiad he not been sorely 
pressed for the moderate sum which 
he liad ventured to take, would 
never liave thought of denriving the 
illustrious lady of it; adding, that 
when he was in cash, he should be 
delighted to lend her double the 
amount, should her occasions require 
it. 

This impudent missive was lauded 
as a marvel of good taste at Ver- 
sailles, where, for a whole week, 
every one talked of the consummate 
cleverness, and ('xquisitc gallantry 
of Ihe Chevalier do Poulailler. 

This title oT honour stuck, and his 
fame seemed to insx)ire him with 
additional ardour and address. His 
affairs having led him to Cambray, 
he happened to have for a travelling 
companion, tlie Lean of a well-known 
noble Belgian chapter. The conversa- 
tionrollodon the notorieties ofthc day, 
and Poulailler was a more iuterest- 
iiig theme than the weather. But 
our chevalier was destined to listen 
to observations that did not much 
flatter his self-esteem, for the Dean, 
so far from allowing him any merit 
whatever as a brigand, characterized 
him as an infamous and miserable 
cut-purse, adding, that at his first 
and approaching vLsit to Paris, lie 
would niake.it liis business to sec 
the lieutenant of police, and re- 
proach him with the small pains he 
took to lay so vile a scoundrel by 
the heels. 

The journey passed off without 
the occurrence ol anything remark- 
able ; hut, about a month after this 
colloquy, M. Herault received a 
letter, informing him, that on the 
previous evening, M. de Potter, 
chanoine-doyen oT the noble chapter 
of Brussels, had been robbed and 
murdered by Poidailler, who, clad 
in the habits of his victim, and fur- 
nished with his papers, would enter 
the barrier St. Martin. This letter 
purported to be written by one of* 


his accomplices, who had come to 
the determination of denouncing 
him, in the hope of obtaining par- 
don. 

Tlie hoiTor of M. Herault at the 
death of this dignified ecclesiastic, 
wffio was personally unknown to 
him, was, if the truth must be told, 
merged in the delight which that 
magistrate felt in the near prospect 
of avenging society and himseli on 
this daring criminal. A cloud of 
2 )oliee oflieers hovered in ambush at 
each of the barriers, and especially 
at tliat w'hich bore the name of the 
saint w'ho divided his cloak wnth the 
lioor with directions to 

seize and bring into the presence of 
M. Herault a man habited as an 
ecclesiastic, and w ith the papers of 
the Dean of the Brussels chapter. 
Towards evening tlie Lille coach 
arrh-tid, was surrounded, and escorted 
to the hotel des Messageries ; and, 
at the moment when the passengers 
descended, the ollieers pounced uj>on 
the personage whose appearance 
and vestments corresponded with 
their instructions. 

The resistance made by this per- 
sonage only sharpened the zeal of 
the officers w^^o seized him, and, in 
spite of his remonstrances and cries, 
carried him to the h6tel of the 
j)oliee, wiiere M. Hdrault was pre- 
pared w ith the jiroofs of Poulailler 's 
crimes. Two worthy citizens of 
Brussels w ere there, anxious to sec 
the murderer of their frien^J, the 
worthy ecclesiastic, whose loss they 
so much deplored: but what w’as 
their joy, and, it must dje added, 
the disapjjointmcnt of M. Herault, 
when the supposed criminal turned 
out to be no otlier than the good 
Dean de Potter himself, safe and 
sound, but not a little indignant at 
the outrage w hich ho had sustained. 
Though a man of peace, his ire so 
far rxdfled a generally qalm temper, 
that he could not help asking M, 
Herault whether Poulailler (from 
whom*a second letter now arrived, 
laughing at thei^ beards) or he, M. 
H6raiilt, was the chief director of 
the j^lice P 

William of Deloraine, good at 
need — 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds. 
Had baffled Percy’s best bloodhounds. 
Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England’s king and Scotland’s queen. 
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But he was never taken, and had no 
occasion for his 

neck- verse at Hairibee, 

even if ho could have read it. Pou- 
laillcr was arrested no less tlian five 
times, and five times did he break 
his bonds. Like Jack Sheppard and 
Olaude Pu Vail, he owed his escape 
in most instances to the frail fair 
ones, who would have dated any- 
thing in favour of their favourite, 
and who, in Jack’s case, joined on 
one 0 (*easion witliont jealousy in a 
successful effort to save him. 

Poiilailler w'asr quite as mutrli the 
jiet of the petticoats as cither of 
these hempen heroes. With a line 
person ana accomplished address, he 
■came, saw, and overcame, in more 
instances than that of the fair 
daughter of the Baron von Kirber- 
gen; but, unlike John Sheppard or 
Claude Du Vail, Poulaillcr ^was 
cruel. Villains as they were, John 
and Claude behaved w ell, after their 
fashion, to those whom they robbed, 
and to the unhappy women with 
whom they associated. In their 
case, the ‘ladies* did their utmost 
to save them, and men were not 
wanting who endeavoured to obtain 
a remission of their sentence. But 
Poulailler owed his fall to a woman 
whom he had ruined, ill-treated, 
and scorned. The ruin and ill-treat- 
ment she bore, as the women, poor 
things, will bear such atrocities; 
but the scorn roused all the fury 
which the poets, Latin and English, 
have ^iTitten of; and his cruelties 
were so flagrant, that lie coidd find 
no man to pay, ‘ God bless him.’ 

Wilhelmiua von Kirbergen had 
twice uarrowl^r escaped froma violent 
<leath. Poulailler, in his capricious 
wrath, once stabbed her with such 
murderous will, that she lay a long 
time on the verge of the grave, and 
then recovered to have the strength 
of her constitution tried by the 
strength of d poison which he had 
administered to her in insufficient 
qoantities. Henry the Eighth for- 
warded his wives, when he was tired 
of them, to the other world, W form 
of what was, in his time, English, 
law ; but when PoulaDler ‘ felt the 
fhlness of satiety,’ he got rid of his 
mistresses by a much more summaiy 
process. But it was not till this 
accomplished scoundrel openly left 
Wilheamina for a ypunger an4 more 
beautiiiil TToman^ that she, who had 


the RMer. 

given up station, family i and friends, 
.to link herself with his degrading 
life, abandoned herself to revenge. 

She wTote to him wdiom she had 
loved so long and truly, to implore 
‘that they miglit once more meet 
before they parted in peace for ever. 
Poulailler, too happy to be freed on 
such tcmis, accepted her invitation, 
and w'as received so w'^annly, tliat 
he half repented his villanous con- 
duct, and lelt a return of liis youth- 
ful affection. A splendid supper 
gave zest to their animated conver- 
sation ; but towards the end of it, 
Poulailler observed a sudden eliange 
in his companion, who manifested 
evident symptoms of suftcring. Pou- 
laillcr anxiously inquired the cause. 

‘ Not much,’ said she ; ‘ a mere 
trifle. I Lave poisoned myself, that 
I may not survive you.’ 

‘ Quoi! coipiine, m’aurais-tu fait 
aussi avaler le bouconP’ cried the 
terrified robber. 

‘ That would not have sufficiently 
avenged me. Your death would 
have been too easy. No, my friend, 
you w ill leave tliis place safe and 
well; but it will be to finish the 
night at the Conciergerie : and, to- 
morrow, as they will only have to 
prove your identity, you will finish 
your career on the wheel in the 
Place do Greve.’ 

So saying, she clapped her liaiids, 
and, in an instant, before he liad 
time to move, the Philistines were 
upon him. Archers and other officers 
swarmed from the hangings, door, 
and wmdow's. For a few^ moments, 
surrounded as he was, his indomitable 
courage seemed to render the issue 
doubtful ; but what could one man 
do against a host armed to the 
teeth ? He w as overpowered, not- 
witlistanding his brave and vigorous 
resistance. 

His death, however, was not so 
speedy as his wretched mistress pro- 
phesied that it would be. The love 
of life prevailed, and in the hope of 
gaining time which he might turn 
to account in effecting his escape, 
he ptomised to make revelations of 
consequence to the state. The 
authorities soon found out that he 
was trifling writh them, and the pro* 
cureur-ffSn^ralf after having caused 
him to be submitted to the most ex- 
cruciating torture, left him to be 
43roken on the wheel alive. He was 
executed with all the accursed re- 
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finemcnt of barbarity which dis- 
grai^ed tho times ; and liis tormcnters, 
at last, put the iinisliing stroke to 
his prolonged agonies, by tlirowing 
him alive into the fire that blazed 
at his feet. 

JN'othiiig can justify such penal 
atrocities. If anything could, Pou- 
lailler, it must be admitted, had 
wrought hard to bring down upon 
himself the whole sliarpness of the 
law of retaliation. UpAvards of one 
liuudrcd and fifty persons had been 
murdered by him and liis band. 
Resistance seemed to rouse in him 
and them the fury of devils. iWor 
was it only on such occasions tliat his 
murderous propensities were glutted. 

At llio villatje of St. Martin, he 
caused the father, the mother, two 
brothers, a ncAvly-marricd sister, her 
husband, and four relatious, or 
friends, to be butchered in cold 
blood. 

One of bis band was detected in 
an attempt to betray liim. Poulail- 
ler had liim led to a cellar. The 
traitor was placed upright in an 
angle of the wall, gagged, and there 
they built him in alive. PoulaiUer, 
with his own hand, wrote the sen- 
tence and epitaph of the AVTetch on 
the soft plaster ; and there it was 
found some years afterwards, when 
the ccUar in which this diabolical act 
of vengeance was perpetrated passed 
into the hands of a new proprietor. 


It was current in the country 
where PoulaiUer first saw the light, 
and whore his father, mother, breth- 
ren, and sisters, still lived an honour- 
able life, embittered only by the 
horrible celebrity of their relation, 
that, on the night Trhich followed 
the day of Pierre’s execution, the , 
isolated tower, which had been un- 
inhabited since its last occupier so 
mysteriously disappeared, seemed all 
on fire, every window remaining Olu- 
minated by the glowing element till 
morning dawned. Dui’ing this fear- 
ful nocturnal spectacle, it was 
affirmed, that infernal bowlings and 
harrowing cries proceeded from tho 
apparently burning mass, and spme 

P easants declared that they heard 
^ierre PoulaUler’s name shouted 
from tho midst of the fiames in a 
voice of thunder. 

The dawn showed the lonely tower 
unscathed by fire ; but a fearful 
tempest arose, and raged with cease- 
less fury for thrice twenty -four 
hours. The violence of the hurri- 
cane was such, that it Avas impossible 
during tliat tune for any vessel to 
keep the sea; and when at length 
the storm subsided, the coast was 
covered Avitli pieces of Avreck, while 
the waves continued for many days 
to give up their dead at the base of 
the rock, from whose crest froAvned 
La Tour Maudite, 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
’ * is generally allowed to have 
exercised a deeper and more per- 
manent influence upon the literature 
and modes of thinking of our age, 
than any of tho great poets Avho 
lived and Avroto during the first 
quarter of the present century. In 
proportion as his fame was of slower 
growth . and his poems were longer 
m making their way to the under- 
standingand afiectionsof hiscQpntry- 
men, so thcir.roots seem to have 
struck deeper down, and the crown 
of glory that encircles his memory 
is of gold, that has been purified 
and brightened by the fiery ordeal 


through which it has passed. Ten- 
nyson says of tho laureat«^ wreath 
which he so deservedly wears, that 
it is 

Greener firom the brows 
Of him who uttered nothing base. 

And tliis, which seems at first sight 
negative praise, is, in ideality, a proof 
of exquisite discernment ; for it is 
jiut matwhich constitutes the marked 
distfliction between Words worth and 
the otlier realfy original poets who 
are likely to shore with him the 
honour of representing poetically to 
posterity the early part of tho nine- 
teenth century. In their crowns 
there is alloy, both moral and intcl- 


* Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet ImtrecUe, D,C,L, By Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster. Two yolumea London: E. Moxon. 
1851. 
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lectual. His may not bo of so im- 
perial a fashion ; tho gems that stud 
it may be less dazzling, but the gold 
is of ethereal tfemper, and there is 
no taint upon his robe. Weakness, 
incompleteness, imperfection, he had, 
for he was a mortal man of limited 
faculties^ but spotless purity is not 
to be denied him — heuttered nothing 
base. Our readers will anticipate 
us in ranking with him, as tlie repre- 
sentative poets of their ago, llyron, 
Scott, and Shelley. Of each of tliese 
we would say a few words, especially 
in tliis representative cliaracter. 

Lord Byron’s poems are the 
actual life-experience of a man whose 
birth and fortune enabled liim to 
mix witli the highest society, and 
whose character led him to select 
for liis choice that portion of it 
which pursued pleasure as the main, 
if not the sole object of existence. 
Under a thin disguise of name, 
country, and .outward incident, tliey 
present us with the desires whieli 
actuated, thepassionsu Inch agitated, 
and tlie characters which were the 
ideals of the fashionable men and 
women of the earlier 2)art of tliis 
century. Limited and monotonous 
as they are in their essential nature, 
ringing perpetual changes upon one 
passion and one phase of passion, 
tho brilliance of their diction, the 
voluptuous melody of their verse, 
the picturesque beauty of their , 
scenery, vtII enough represent tliat 
life of ^ the richer classes, w hich 
chases wnth outstretched arms all the 
Protean forms of pleasure, only to 
lind the subtle essence escape as 
soon as grasped, leaving behind in 
its plaeq w eariness, disappointment, 
ana joyless stagnation. The loftiest 
joys they paint are the thrillings of 
the sense, the raptures of a fine 
nervous organization ; their pathos 
is the regret, and their w isdom the 
languor and the satiety of tho jaded 
voluptuary, llicse fonn the staple, 
the w oof of Lord Byron’s pdfetry, 
and wdth it is enwoven all tthat 
which gives outwanl variety and 
incessant stimulating novelty to the 
pursuits of an Englishman of fasliion. 
Those pursuits are as numerous, as 
absorbing, and demand as much 
at'tivity of a kind as those of the 
student or the man of business. 
Among them will be found those 
upon lyhich the student and the 


man of business are employed, 
though in a different spirit, and w ith 
a different aim. Thus w e fremioiitly 
see among the votaries of pleasure 
moil w'ho ari^ fond of literature, of 
art. of iiolities, of foreign travel, of 
all manly* and active entcipriac, but 
all these will be pursued, not as 
duties to be done, in an earnest, 
hopeful, self-saerifieiiig spirit, ‘ that 
scorns deliglits and lives laborious 
days,* but for amusement, for im- 
mediate pleasure to be reaped, as a 
resource against ennui and vacuity, 
to which none but the weakest and 
most efleniinato nature will succumb.^ 
This difference of oliject and of 
motive necessitates a difference iu 
the value of tho results. The soil, 
W'liicli is ploughed superficially, and 
for a quick return, wdll bear but 
frail and fading flow ers; the planter 
of oaks must toil in faiih and 
patience, and sublime conlideiiee in 
the future. And so, into whatever 
field tlie wide and restless energies 
of men like Lord Byron carry tlumi, 
they bring lionie no treasures tliat 
will endure — ^no marble of which 
world-lasting statue or palace may 
be hew n or built — no iron, of wliieh 
workl-snbduing maeliincs may be 
wrought. Poems, pictures, history, 
science, the magnificence and loveli- 
ness of Nature, cities of old renown, 
adventures of desperate excitement, 
new' manners, languages, and clia- 
raeters, supply them w ith an ever 
fresh flow of sensation and emotion, 
keep the senses and the faculties 
cognate w'itli sense in a pleasant 
activity, but no w cU-basedgencraliza- 
tion is gained for the understanding ; 
facts are not even carefully observed 
and lionestly studied ; pleasant sen- 
sation w'as the object, and that once 
obtained, there is no more worth in 
that which produced it, though in it 
may lie a law' of God’s manifestation, 
one of those spiritual facts to know' 
and obey w hich w ould seem the chief 
purpose of man’s existence, to dis- 
cover and make them known, the 
noblest glory and highest function 
of genius. It is in this spirit that 
Lord Byron lias questioned Life: 

* Oh I wmere can pleasure he found ?* 
and Life, ecliodike, w'ould only 
answ’cr, * Where !’ It is because he 

S ut that question more earnestly, 
vednp to its spirit more fearlessly, 
and more faithfully and experi- 
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mentally reported the answer, that 
he is so eminently a representative 
poet — ^representative of what a large 
and important class in every country 
actually is, of what a far larger class^ 
aspires to be. It is in liis fearless' 
attempt at solving the problem of 
life in Ids own way, his complete 
discomlitm’e, and Ids unshrinJving 
exhibition of that disconditure, tliat 
the absolute and permanent value 
of his social teaching consists. For 
he was endowed with such gifts of 
nature and of fortune, so highly 
placed, so jnade to attract and 
fascinate, adorned n ith such beauty 
and grace, witli sucli splendour 
of talents, with sucli quick sus- 
ceptibility to impressions, with such 
healthy activity of mind, with such 
rich flow of speech, with such vast 
capacity of enjoyment, that no oiio 
is likely to make the experiment he 
made from a higher vantage groimd, 
with more chances of success. And 
the residt of his experience he has 
given to the world, and has thrown 
over the whole the chann of a clear, 
vigorous, animated style, at once 
masculine, and easy, and polished, 
sparkling with beauty, instinct with 
life, movement, and variety; by turns 
calm, voluptuous, impassioned, en- 
thusiastic, terse, and witty, and 
always most prominent that un- 
studied grace, that Itubens-like 
facrility of ioueh, which irresistibly 
impresses the reader with a sense of 
power, of strength not put fully 
forth, of resources carelessly flowing 
out u*ith exliaustless prodigality, not 
hushanded Avith timid anxiety, and 
(exhibited with pompous ostentation. 
It is the combination of these 
qualities of the artist, with his 
p<Kniliar fearlessness and honesty of 
avowal — his plain, unvarnished ex- 
pression of what he found pleasant, 
and chose for his good, that will 
ever give him a high, if not almost 
the highest place among the poets 
of the nineteenth century, even with 
those readers who iierccive and 
lament the wortlilessness of his 
matter, the superficiality and scant'- 
ness of his knowledge, the want of 
purity and elevation in his life and 
character. Those will best ap- 
preciate his wonderful talents who 
are acquainted with the works of his 
countless imitators, who have admir- 
ably succeeded in re-producing his 


badmorality, his superficial thoughts, 
and his characterless portraits, Avith- 
out the fervour of liis feeling, the 
keenness of his sensations, the ease 
and vigour of his language, the flash 
of his yit, or the knoAA'ledge of the 
Avorld, ' and the manly common- 
sense which redeemed apd gave 
value to wliat else had been entirely 
worthless. • 

If the name of Lord Byron 
naturally links itself Avith the fashion- 
able life of great cities; A\ith circles 
Avhcrc men and Avomcn live mutually 
to attract and please each othev; 
where the passions arc cherished as 
stimulants and resources against 
ennui, are fostered by luxurious 
idleness, and heightened by all the 
aids that an old and elaborate 
material civilization can add to the 
charms of beauty, and the excite- 
ments of brilliant assemblies; Avhero 
art and literature arc degraded 
into handmaids and lyndslaves of 
sensuality; Avherc the vanity of 
social distinction fires the tongue of 
the eloquent speaker, Avakens the 
harp of the poet, colours the canvass 
of the painter, moulds the manners 
and SAvays the actions, directs even 
the loves and the hatreds of aU; no 
less naturally docs the name of Sir 
Walter Scott stand as the S3^mbol 
and representative of the life and 
tastes of the coimtry aristocracy, \A'ho 
bear the titles and hold the lauds of 
tlie feudal barons, and of the country 
gentlemen Avhose habits and manners 
are in such perfect contrast \o those 
of the Squire Westerns to aaIioso 
places they luiA'c succeeded. Possess - 
ing in a high degree the active and 
athletic frame, the robust^ hcaltJi, 
tlie hardy training, the Augorous 
nerve, the bold spirit, the frank 
bearing, and the genial kindness of 
the gentlemen of the olden time, 
he could heartily appreciate and 
unhesitatingly approve-all that time 
and revolution had spared of feudal 
domftiion and territorial grandeur. 
Themncient loyalty, so liappily tem- 
pering the firmness of a principle 
with the fervour of a feeling, never 
beat higher in the heart of a cavalier 
of the seventeenth than in that of 
the Scottish Advocate of the nine- 
teenth century. Eati^ one Avill re- 
member that ho refused to Avrito a 
life of Mary Queen of Scots, because 
in reference to her conduct, his 
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feelings were at rariauce with his 
judgment. And in painting those 
old times in which his imagination 
delighted to revel, all that would 
most have revolted our modem 
mildness of manners, and sliocked 
our modern sense of justice, was 
softened down or dropped out of 
sight, and the nobler features of those 
ages^ their courage, tLcir devotion, 
their strength and clearness of pur- 
pose, their marked individuality of 
character, their imj^ulses of heroism 
and delicacy, their manly enterprise, 
their piotiircsque costumes and 
manners of life, were all brought into 
bold relief, and placed before the 
reader with such fulness of detail, 
in such grandeur of outline, in such 
bright and vivid colouring, as gave 
even to the unimaginative a more 
distinct conception of, and a more 
lively sympathy with, the iiast tlian 
they could gain for themselves of 
the present, as it was wlurling and 
roaring round them, confusing them 
with its sliifting of Imcs and forms, 
and stiinriing them with its hurricane 
of noises. And apart from the 
fascination wJiicli History, so pre- 
sented, iunst have for tlio descen- 
dants of men and classes of historical 
renown, for the hereditary rulers and 
the privileged famOies of a great 
country, and though probably the 
creator of tlie splendid pageantiy 
was definitely conscious or no such 
purpose, yet there musthave mingled 
with this fascination, and have in- 
fused into it a deeper and more 
persona] feeling, the regretful sense 
iliat the state of society so glowingly 

S ted had passed away, — a fore- 
g that even its last vestiges 
were faSt disappearing before the 
wave of democratic equality, and 
the uprising of a new aristocracy of 
wealth and intellect. If at the time 
those famous verse and prose ro- 
mances came upon the world in 
a marvellous^ rapid succession, 
all that the public were consieious 
of was a bhnd pleasure and* un- 
reflecting delight, is no less 
true that in an age of revolution 
they raised up before it in a trans- 
formed and glorified life the cha- 
racters, the institutions, the senti- 
ments and manners of an age of 
absolute government by the strong 
arm or by divine right — of an age 
of implicit belief, i^^spiring heroic 


action, sanctioning romantic tender- 
ness, liarmonizing and actuating all 
the virtues that adorn and elevate 
fallen liumanity ; and tliat since then 
there has arisen in our country a 
•thoughtful reverence and love for 
the past — a sense of the livingncss 
and value of our history — a desire 
and a determination to appreciate 
and comprehend, and so not forfeit, 
the inlieritanco of wisdom, fore- 
thought, brave action, and noble 
self-denial, which our ancestors have 
bequeathed to us. How many false 
and puerile forma tliia feeling has 
taken it does not fall within our 
present scope to notice. In spite of 
white waistcoat politics and I^ugin 
pedantries, the feeling is a wise and 
a noble one — one wliidi is the surety 
and the safeguard of progress ; and 
that much ot it is owing to tlie in- 
terest excited so widely and so deeply 
by Sir Walter Scott’s writings, those 
will he least disposed to deny who 
have thouglit most on the (*auscs 
which mould a nation’s* cliaracter, 
and the influences which w ork out a 
nation’s destiny. 

It is in no fancifid or arbitrary 
spirit of system that, while we assign 
to Byron the empire over tlie world 
of fashion and of pleasure, and seek 
tlie mainspring of Scott’s popularity 
in the sway of old historical tradi- 
tions over a landed siristocraey, and 
the longing regret with which they 
look ba^ to a state of society passed 
or rapidly passing away, we should 
regard Shelley as the poetical repre- 
sentative of those whose hopes and 
aspii’ations and aflcctions rush for- 
ward to embrace the great Hereafter, 
and dw'ell in rapturous anticipation 
on the coming of the golden year, 
the reign of universal freedom, and 
the establishment of universal bro- 
therhood. By nature and by cir- 
cumstance he was marvellously 
fitted for his task, — gentle, sensitive, 
and fervid, he shrank from the least 
touch of wrong, and hated injustice 
with the zeal and passion of a martyr; 
while, as if to point him unmis- 
takeably to his mission, and conse- 
crate lum by the divine ordination 
of facts, he w as subjected at his first 
entrance into life to treatment, both 
iromconstituted authority and family 
connexion, so unnecessarily harsh, 
so stupidly cruel, as would have 
driven a worse man into reckless 
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dissipation, a weaJcer man. into silent 
despair. * Most men/ he says himself, 
Arc cradled Into poetiy by wrong; 

Tliey learn in suffering what they teach in 
song. 

Whether this be the best or most 
usual trainiuf^ for the poet may well 
be doubted, but it is quite indu- 
bitable that such discipline will 
soonest open a man s eyes to the 
evUs of existing? institutions, and the 
vices of old societies ; and will lend 
to liis invectives tliat passion which 
raises them above satire — to his 
schemes, that enthusiasm which re- 
deems them from beirif( crotchets; 
will turn his abstract abhorrence of 
oppression into liatred against the 
oppressors — his loathing of corrup- 
tion into a w itliering scorn and con- 
tempt for tyrants and their tools, 
the knaves and hypocrites who use 
holy names and noble offices to pro- 
mote their selfish ends, and to fetter 
and enslave their brother men. And 
so it happened with Shelley. Tlie 
feelings of- poignant anguish and 
bitter indignation, which had been 
roused in liim by cruelty and injus- 
tice towards liimsclf, coloured all his 
views of society, and at once sharp- 
ened Ids liostility to the civil and 
religious institutions of his country, 
and lent more glowing colours to 
the rainbow of jiromisc tliat beamed 
upon him from the distance, through 
the storm of bloodshed and revolu- 
tion. Add to this, that his mind 
was ill-trained, and not well fur- 
nished w ith facts ; that lie revelled 
with the delight of an eagle on the 
wdng in the most audacious specula- 
tions, and was drawn on b^" the force 
of mental gravitation towards the 
boldest and most startling conclu- 
sions ; that he was at once pure and 
impassioned — sensuous and spiritual; 
that he could draw from form, colour, 
and sound, a voluptuous enjoyment, 
keener and more intense than the 
grosser slnimal sensations of ordinary 
men ; that lus intellect hungered 
and tnirsted after absolute truth, 
after central being, after a living 
personal unity of ^ things.* Th ts 
he imited in himself many of the 
mightiest tendencies of our time — 
its democratic, its sceptical, its pan- 
theistic, its socialistic spirit; and 
thus lie has become the darling and 
the w^atchword of those who aun at 
reconstructmg society, in its forms, 


in its principles, and in its beliefs,— 
who regard the past as an unmiti- 
gated failure, as an entire mistake, — 
who would welcome the deluge for 
thp sake of the new world that would 
rise after the subsidence of the 
waters. Nor has their affectionate 
admiration been D1 bestowed. With 
one exception, a more glorious poet 
has not been mven to tlie English 
nation ; and if we make one excep- 
tion, it is because Shakespeare was a 
man of profounder insight, of calmer 
temperament, of wider experience, 
of more extensive knowledge; a 
greater philosopher, in fact, and a 
wiser man; not because he pos- 
sessed more vital heat, more fusing, 
sliaping power of imagination, or a 
more genuine poetic impulse and 
inspiration. After the passions and 
the theories, which supplied Shelley 
witJi the subject-matter of his poems 
have died aw ay and become mere 
matters of history, there will still 
remain a song, such as mortal man 
never sung before, of inarticulate 
rapture and of freezing pain, — of a 
blinding light of truth and a dazzling 
w^cight of glory, translated into 
English speech,* as fjolourcd as a 
painted window, as suggestive, as 
penetrating, as intense as music. 

We liavc assigned to three great 
poets of our age the function of repre- 
senting three classes, distinct in clia- 
racter, position, and taste. But as 
these classes intermingle and become 
confused in life, so that individuals, 
may partake of the elemeifts of all 
throe, and, in fact, no one indi- 
vidual can be exactly defined by 
his class type, so the poets that re- 
present them liave, of course an in- 
fluence and a popularity th^t extend 
far beyond the classes to whose pe- 
culiar characteristics and predomi- 
nant tastes w^e liave assumed them 
to have given form and expression. 
Men read for amusement, to enlarge 
the range of their iddlas and sympa- 
iliief, to stimulate the emotions that 
are •sluggish or wearied out ; and 
thus the ^oet not only the inter- 
preter ot men and of classes to 
themselves, but represents to men 
characters, modes of life, and social 
phenomena with which they are be- 
fore unacquainted, excites interest, 
and arouses sympathy, and becomes 
the reconciler, by causing misunder- 
standings to Y^sh, as each man 
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and each class comprehends more 
fully the common numanity that 
lies under the special manifestation, 
the same elemental passions and 
ajffbctions, the same \vant3, the same 
desires, the same hopes, the same 
beliefs, the same duties. It is tJuis 
especially that poets are teachers*, 
tliat they aid in stren^^licninfj and 
civilizing nations, in drawing closer 
the bonds of brotherhood. 

He of whom it is our especial pur- 
pose in this article to speak, has said 
of himself, ‘ The poet is a teaclicr. 

I wish to be considered as a teacher, 
or as nothing.* Jf we are asked 
wherein lay tho value of liis teach- 
ing, we reply, that it lay mainly in 
the power that was given him ol un- 
folding the glory and the beauty of 
the material w’orld, and in bringing 
consciously before the minds of men 
the high moral function that die- 
longed in tho human economy to the 
imagination, and in thereby redeem- 
ing the faculties of sense from the 
comparatively low" and servile oflice 
of ministering merely to the animal 
pleasures, or what ]Nlr. Carlyle has 
called ‘the beaver inventions.’ That 
beside, and in connexion with tliis, 
he has shown the possibility of com- 
bining a state of vivid enjoyment, 
even of intense passion, wdth the 
activity of thought, and the repose 
of contemplation. He lias, more- 
over, done more than any poet of 
his age+o break dowm and obliterate 
the conventional barriers that, in our 
disordered social state, divide rich 
and poor into two hostile nations; 
and he has <Jone this, not by bitter 
and passionate declamations on the 
injustice^ and vices of the rich, and 
on the wrongs and virtues of the 
poor, but by fixing his imagination 
on the elemental feelings, w hich are 
the same in all classes, and drawing 
ont tho beauty that lies in aU 
that is truly natural in human life. 
Dirt, squalor, disease, vice, and hard- 
heartedness, are not natural to* any 
grade of life ; w'here they are foend, 
Biey are man’s work, not God’s ; 
and the poet’s business is not with 
ilie misery of man’s making, but 
with the escape from that misery 
revealed to those that have eyes to 
see, and cars to hear,— ;wo mean, 
tliat no true poet will be merely a 
painter of tbatwhichislow', deformed, ' 
essentially inhuman, his ultimate 
and highest aim, though, as means, 


he may, as the greatest poets have 
done, use them to move and. rouse 
the sleeping soul. This, we say, in 
answer to those that asserted that 
Wordsworth was not a true painter 
of manner and characters from hum- 
ble life : w'c say he was, for tJiafc be 
painted, as minutely as served Ins 
aim, that which was essential to its 
occupations and its general outward 
condition — that w'hich it must be, if 
Christian men are to look upon tho 
inequalities of w'ealth and station as 
a permanent element in society. And 
all this which he taught in his 
ivritings, he tauglit equally by liis 
life. And furtliermorc, he mani- 
fested a deep sense of the sacrcdiioss 
of the gift of genius, and refiist'd to 
barter its free exercise for aught 
that the W"orld could hold out to him, 
oitlier to terrify or to seduce ; and 
he lived to prove, not only that tho 
free exercise of poetic genius is its 
ow'n exceeding great rew ard, l)ring- 
ing a rich harvest of jo^ and peace, 
and tlie sw'ect eonsciousn’ess of duty 
well dist^harged, and God’s work 
done ; but, what w"as quite as miicli 
needed in our time, he showed that 
for the support and nourishment of 
poetic inspiration, no stimidants of 
social A’aiiity, vi(;ious sensuality, or 
extravagant excitement, w*crc requi- 
site, and that it could llourish in the 
highest vigour on the simple influ- 
ence of external nature, and the 
active exercise of the family afloc- 
tions. 

William Wordsw’orth was bom .at 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland, on 
April 7th, 1770, the second son of 
John Wordsw’ortli, attorney and 
law agent to Sir James Low ther, 
created Earl of Lonsdale, His 
motlicr was a Miss Cookson, of 
Penrith, and botli parents belonged 
to families of hifpi antiquity and 
great respectability — a fact which 
may not have been wathoiit its in- 
fluence on tho i)oet’s feelings and 
opinions. Mrs. Wordsw'orth died 
when her son was nearly eight years 
old, but not too early to liavc dis- 
cemcd*in him qualities wdiieh made 
her anxious about His future life, 
and to impress her w ith tlie pre- 
sentiment that lie w'ould be remark- 
able for good or evil. Ho himself 
attributes this feeling of hers to his 
‘stiff, moody, and violent temper,’ 
amd tells two anecdotes of his child- 
hood, which, but for the lack of aU 
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that, is characteristic or lively in 
these two octavos of Canon Chris^ 
topher we should hardly tliink 
worth quoting. 

I remeinher going once into the attics 
of niy grandfather’s* house at Penrith,* 
upon some indignity having been put 
upon me, with an intention of destroying 
myself with one of the foils which I kpew 
was kept there. I took the file in hand, 
but my heart failed. Upon another 
occasion, while I was at my grandfather’s 
house at Penrith, along with my eldest 
brother, Richard, we were whipping 
tops together in the large drawing-room, 
oil which the carpet was only laid down 
upon particular occasions. The walls 
were hung round with family pictures, 
and I said to my brother, *Dare you 
strike your whip through that old lady’s 
petticoat V He replied, ‘No, I wont.’ 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘here goes;’ and I struck 
my lash through her' hooped petticoat, 
for which, no doubt, though I have 
forgotten it, I was properly punished. 
Rut possibly, from some want of judg- 
ment in punishments inflicted, I had be- 
come perverse and obstinate in defying 
chastisement, and rather proud of it 
than otherwise. 

If it be true that the child is 
father to the man, Mrs. Wordsworth 
had probably belter reason for anti- 
cipating a remarkable career for her 
son than was given by any excess of 
mere boyish obstinacy and self-will. 
Ill tlie fifth book of the Prelude he 
describes lier mode of education as 
based upon a 

Virtual faith that lie 

Who nils the mother’s breast with innocent 
milk. 

Doth also for our nobler part provide. 

Under His great correction and control. 

As innocent instincts and as innocent food. 

s * * * * 

This was lier creed, and therefore she was 
pure 

Prom an.xious fear of error or mishap, 

A lid evil, ovcrwecniiigly so called. 

Was not piiffvd up by false unnatural hopes, 
X or selfish with unnecessary care ; 

with impatience from the season asked 
Jlloi'e than its timely produce ; rather loved 
’rile hours for what they are, than from regard 
Glanced on their promises in restless pride. 
^illGll was slie — ^not from faculties more strong 
Than others liave, but from the times, 
perhaps. 

And spot in which she lived, and through a 
grace 

Of modest meekness, simple-mindedness, 

A heart tliat found benignity and hope, 
Being itself benign. 

And so the first peril of cliildliood 
was escaped, and that a peril of no 
small moment, when the child is a 
genius, and the mother knows it, 
and ponders it in her heart; the 
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peril of overstimulation of faculties 
already precociously developed, 
bringiug with it, as its sure result, 
prodigious vanity -and premature 
exjiaustion. Nor were other in- 
fluences besides those of a wise 
motlmr’s loving care wanting to 
train the future poet. The pic- 
turesque Derwent, blending with 
his nurse’s song, flowed murmuring 
along liis infant dreams, and com- 
posed to more than infant softness 
his earliest thoughts and sensations. 
A few years later, the same river 
was his ‘tempting playmate.* He 
would, when five years old, ‘ make 
one long bathing of a summer's day,* 

‘ bask m the sun, and plunge, and 
bask again, alternate.* Happy 
child! the seed-time of whose soul 
c*an thus be entrusted to God and 
Nature. Wise mother ! wlio knows 
how to aid, without superseding 
natural influences 4nd instinctive 
tendencies — to let the child grow at 
its natimil pace, and in its natural 
direelion — not to raise it upon stilts, 
or straiten it in stays. How much 
wnser would the mauliood of many 
of us be, if our childhood had been 
more joyous and less trammelled, 
less made tobendtothewhira-whams, 
systems, or caprices of the elderly 
edants about us. Wo of course 
now that children are not dimi- 
nutive angels, and need both in- 
struction and correction; but we 
believe every sensible mother in the 
three kingdoms w'ill go with us in 
an avowal of a decided pitefercnce 
for troublesome, ill -behaved children, 
over the good little boys and girls, 
who know the elements of all the 
ologies, and can define many of the 
isms — who never dirty their pina- 
fores, and decline eating their din- 
ners till grace lias been said. To 
return to William Wordsworth. 
Another inttueucc, that was to 
endure, and colour his whole life, 
had already begim to* act upon him. 
His «ister Dorothy was two years 
younger than himself ; the part she 
played in the f^jjpuation of his charac- 
ter he exquisitely describes in his 
poem to the ‘ Sparrow’s Nest:’ — 
The blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy. 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love,^ and thouglit, and Joy. 

But one blow carried off the 
mother and separated brother and 
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sister — the latter went to reside 
with her maternal relations; the 
former was sent to school at Hawks- 
head, near the lake of Esthwaite. 
He had already been instructed* in 
the rudiments of learning at Cocker- 
mouth by the Ecv. Mr. Gilbauks ; 
and his father, who is said to have 
been a person of considerable mental 
vigour and eloquence, had contributed 
to his education, by setting him very 
early to learn passages from the best 
English jjoets by heart, so that he 
could repeat lai'ge portions of Sliake- 
speare, Milton, and Spenser. Ituas 
probably no great misfortune for 
WordswortJi that the north country 
schools did not pay that attention to 
classical comi)osition which enables 
Eton, Hugby, Shrewsbury, and oij* 
other great public schools, to send 
up men to the Universities who can 
write Greek with the purit;^ of 
Xenophon, and Latin with the 
elegance of Cicero. At any rate, 
such was the ease; and the only 
learning he seems to have acquired 
at Hawkshcad was a fair knowledge 
of Latin, and an acquaintance with 
the elements of mathematics. But 
he tells us that liis s(!hool days were 
very happy, chiefly because then, 
and in the vacations, he was left at 
liberty to read whatever books he 
liked. He instances Piclding, 
Cervantes, Le Sage, and Swdft; and 
particularizes Gulliver s Travels 
and the Tale of a Tub as being 
much to his taste. The readers of 
the Prelude need not be told that 
Lis real education at school lay 
neither in ijie study of Latin, nor 
in the perusal of the w^orks of 
the Inynorists, which exercised 
little apparent influence upon 
the formation of his tastes, or the 
character of his subsequent w^ritings. 
Already that strong individuality 
hatl displayed itself which w^as to 
issue in the ’conquest of new fields 
for the creative energy of the poet, 
of a new^ poetical pliuosophy fSr the 
analysis of the critic. Auready in 
the pursuit of hisdboyish amuse- 
ments — in springing w'oodcocks in 
autumn, in taking nests in spring, 
in skating on the frozen lake of 
Esthwaite, or rowing on bright half- 
holidays with his companions along 
‘ the plain of Windermere,’ he had 
begun to feel the presence of Nature 
in the sky and on thek earth; already 


liad he become a worshipper in that 
slirinc, of which he afterwards was 
the acknowledged high-priest. 

Itwould be as saerdegious, as it is 
^nmiecessary, to translate into bald 
prose those high-coloured and nobly 
musical passages of the Prehide, in 
which he traces the influence of the 
grand and beautiful scenery amid 
w'hicli his school-days wore for- 
tunately passed, in awakening his 
sensibiuly, in associating his animal 
sensations with outw'ard objects, 
that were magnilicent and lovely, 
and so ministering to genial and 
happy moods of mind, by the con- 
stant supply of pure and ennobling 
pleasures. As pleasurable excite- 
ment is almost the necessary con- 
dition of 'poetical activity, too much 
importance can hardly be attributed 
to the circumstances w'hicli secured 
to Wordsworth, in liis most plastic 
time of life, an unfailing flow’ of 
joyous spirits from purely elevating 
sources, and preserved nim, while 
reason w'as yet nydev eloped, and 
self-command liad not yet become 
a habit, from those temptations to 
coarse pleasures, and oven gi’oss 
vices, which form so weighty a 
counterpoise to the scholarship and 
manly training of our great public 
schools. Nor was this awakening 
passion for nature less efficacious or 
ijjiportant in thus carlj" laying the 
foundation of those habits of obst'v- 
vation and reflection which not only 
supplied him through life w ith his 
matter for jjoetical composition, but 
freed him from that necessity for 
companionship and conversation 
which weakens the character, and 
fritters aw ay the strength of so many 
men of genius. Wordsw’orth, even 
as a boy, w as self-sufficing amd in- 
dependent; solitude to him was 
blithe society, though no one took 
more interest in boyish si^orts, or 
speaks wdth more aftectionate re- 
membrance of boyish friendships. 
What helped to this was the unusual 
degree in w^hich a genuine poetic, 
activi^ was conjoined with,- and 
awakened by, his jeceptivc sensi- 
bility. ‘A plastic power,’ he tells 
us. 

Abode with me; a forming hand, at times 
Rebellious, acting in a devious mood ; 

A local spirit of his own, at war 

Witli general tendency ; but, for the most, 

Subservient strictly to external things. 

With which it communed. An auvniar light 
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Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
Itestowed new splendour; the melodious birds. 
The fluttering breezes, fountains that run on 
Murmuring so sweetly in theniselres, obeyed 
A like dominion ; and the midnight'storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye, 

Tlie prominence which is ^ven in * 
Wordsworth’s poetry to this reci- 
procal action of external nature and 
tlic mind of man, is that which mainly 
distinguishes him from, and raises 
liim above, merely descriptive or 
merely didactic poets. N ature to him 
was not a canvas variously coloured, 
from Avhich he was to select what 
soothed or excited the sense, and 
paint in words what was given to 
him from without ; nor was man an 
incarnate intellect whose senses were 
merely channels of communication 
betw een his animal wants and the 
matorinl objects which supplied 
them, or, at best, purveyors mr tJie 
fancy in laer airy dreams and unreal 
analogies ; but the one was related 
to thtj other by a vital and organic 
union, which admitted of no sover- 
auce, bnt to the detriment, if not 
the destruction of moral and spiritual 
life. Nature was to him a mystic 
hook, wiitten by the finger of Grod, 
whose characters w'ere indeed dis- 
eornihle by the senses, but whose 
meaning w’as only to be deciphered 
by the imagination — 

By observation of affinities 

In objects wlicrc no brotherhood exists 

To passive minds. 

Ihe book of Nature and the 
world of imagination are phrases, 
iiuleed, that have long been 
fa>ouritcs with men of sensibility 
and men of science ; but the truths 
that have been read in the one have 
uslially been generalizations of the 
analytic understanding, or the facts 
upon which such generalizations are 
founded, while the other has been 
soothed upon as peopled only Jby 
chimeras, and given up to the 
visionary and the dreamer. Mr. 
Wordsworth’s originality in this 
matter consists in his assertion of a 
science of appearances, speaking 
through the senses to the heart and 
soul, acting on and acted updn bj 
th(^ imagination? in accordance with 
law’s, which it is the poet’s business 
to discover and obey ; and not 
simply ill this assertion of a phi- 
losophy of assthetic, which would 
justify such expressions as the 
* sensuous false and true/ in opposi-* 


tion to the pure idealist theory of 
the falseness of all sensuous percep- 
tion; but furthermore and mainly in 
the importance he • attaches to a 
right understanding of this science 
for the production of genuine 
poetry; and a practical obedience 
to it for the building up of the 
moral being of the indivictual man. 
Whether his conclusions on this point 
are the result of w^hat he possessed 
in common with all men, or of the 
exceptional predominance of the 
imaginative activity in him, may 
perhaps admit of discussion. Certain 
it is, that more than almost any 
poet, he was from childhood of 
imagination all compact,* and equally 
certaui is it that, unless social ar- 
rangements can be totally altered, 
it is hard to sec how the bulk of our 
population can be placed in circum- 
stances at all admitting, not to say 
favourable to, the cultivation of the 
imaginative power; while to suppose 
them for this reason debarred from 
attaining moral and religious excel- 
lence, would indeed sadden our 
prospects for the future, cliango all 
OUT boasted civilization to a diabolic 
delusion, and justify any schemes, 
however extravagant, tliat promised 
to relieve our upper classes from so 
heinous a crime, and our lower 
classes of towns and enties, and in 
spite of Mr. Wordsworth, the 
majority of our peasants, from so 
dire a destruction. This theory of 
the function of imagination in the 
human economy, and of the fimctioii 
of external nature in awakening and 
evoking its pow’er, is sq prominent 
in all Mr. Words w’ortlfs higher 
poetry — ^is so much the key-note to 
wliat his earlier critics called his 
mysticism and aficcted raptures, 
that we have felt it necessary to 
allude to it somewhat at length, 
though to handle it at all adequately 
would re(^uire a philosophical 
treatise, which has ndVer yet been 
writtcfti, though often talked about. 
As c^ginating in his ow'n boyish 
experiences, it yoperly belonged to 
this part of our subject, and may 
further bo taken as an instance of 
the limitation which is necessary in 
applying any of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
theories of society. They are all 
personal experiences thrown into 
the form of general truths, with that 
strength of ph|^e and colour of 
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passion wliicli belong to arl 
essentially subjective" view. As a 
pendant to this whole siibject, 
and as furthej* illustrative of the 
peculiar intensity of imagination 
•w'hieh marked Wordsworth’s earlier 
years, we subjoin a most interesting 
-commentary of his own on a dillicult 
passage* in the ‘ Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality, from recol- 
lections of Early ChilcUiood’: — 

This was composed during my resi- 
dence at Town-End, Grasmere. Two 
years at least passed between the writing 
of the Hist four stanzas and the remaining 
part. To the attentive and competent 
reader the whole sufficiently explains 
itself, hut there may be no harm in ad- 
verting here to particular feelings or erpe- 
O'ieuces of my own mind on which the 
structure of the poem partly rests. No- 
thing was more difficult for me in child- 
hood than to admit the notion of death 
as a state applicable to my own Ifcing. 
I have said elsewhere, 

A ^irnp1e child 

That Ii;;ht1y draws its breath, 

* And feels its life in every limb. 

What should it know of death ? 

But it was not so much from the source 
of animal vivacity that difficulty 
cau'.e, as from a sense of the indomitable- 
ne <3 of the spirit within me. I used to 
brood over the stories of Enoch and 
Elijah, and almost to persuade myself 
that, whatever might become of others, 
I should be translated in something of 
the same way to heaven. With a feel- 
ing cci: genial to this, I was often unable 
to think of external things as having 
external existence, and I communed with 
all that I. saw as something not apart 
from, but inherent in, my own imma- 
terial naturos. Many times while going 
to school, have I grasped at a wall or 
tree to jecall myself from this abyss of 
idealism to tlie reality. At that time I 
was afraid of such processes. In later 
periods of life I have deplored, as we 
hiwe all reason to do, a subjugation of 
aiT opposite character, and have rejoiced 
over the remembrances, as is expressed 
in the lines-^ • 

The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed 

Perpetual benediction ; not, indeed, 

Eor that Which is most Worthy to be blest ; 
iJcliglit and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged liope still fluttering in his 
breast. 

Not for tlie^e I raife 
The tong of ffianks and prahet 
But for those obsMnate guesttonings 
Of sense and outward things^ 

Falling from us, ganishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 


Mooing about in worlds not realized. 

High instincts, before which our mortal ttaiure 
Did tremble like a guiltp thing surprised. 

Etc. etc. 

To that dreamlike vividness and splen- 
^ dour which invest objects of sight in 
childhood, everyone, I believe, if he would 
look b<ack, could bear testimony, and 1 
need not dw’ell U 2 )on it here ; but having 
in -the poem regarded it as presumptive 
evidence of a prior state of existence, I 
think it right to protest against a con- 
clusion which has given pain to some 
good and pious pei*sons, that I meant to 
inculcate such a belief. It is far too 
shadowy a notion to be recommended to 
faith as more than an element in our 
instincts of iinmonality. But let us bear 
in mind that, though the idea is not 
advanced in revelation, there is nothing 
there to contradict it, and the fall of 
man presents an analogy in its favour. 
Accordingly, a pre-existent state has 
entered into the popular creeds of many 
nations, and among all i^ersoiis accpiaintcd 
with classic literature is known as an in- 
gredient in Platonic philosophy. Archi- 
medes said that he could move the world 
if he hatl a point whereon to rest his 
machine. Who has not felt the same 
aspirations as regards the world of his 
own mind ? Having to wield some of 
its elements when 1 was imi)elled to 
write this poem on the ‘Immortality of 
the Soul,’ I took hold of ohe notion of 
pre-existcnce .'is having f-ufficient foun- 
dation in humanity fur authorizing me 
to }nakc for my i)urj)osc the best use of 
it I could as a Poet. 

Wc may conclude tliese records 
of Wordsworth’s schoolboy cx- 
2)cricncc by'^ mentioning that he was 
already a i)Oct. actual as w’cll as 
potential, and tliat a copy of verses 
m heroic metre, written by him in 
his fourteen til or lifteentli year (it 
is ratlier doubtful wliich), on the 
second centenary from the foniida- 
tion of tlie scliool by Archbishop 
Sandys, is preserved; of whicli, 
though the poet himself speaks 
■slightingly, ns a tame imitation of 
Pojjc’s versification, and a little in 
liis style, it is not too much to say 
that very few boys of that age could 
have possibly written tlieni. Eor 
the curious in juvenile composition, 
we ffuotc one passage (as the poem 
is not included in^ the works)^ in 
wliicli Education personified, sjieak- 
ing of Hawkshead school, says, — 

There have I loved to sliow the tender age 
The golden precci)ts of the classic page ; 

To lead tlie mind to those Elysian plains 
•Where, throned in gold, immortal Science 
reigns ; 
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Fair to the view is sacred Truth display’d. 

In all the majesty of light array’d. 

To teach, on rapid wings, the curious soul 
To roam flpom bcaTen to heaven, from pole 
to iK)le, 

From thence to search the mystic cause of 
things, 

And follow Nature to her secret springs ; 

Nor less to guide the fluctuating youth 
Firm In the sacred paths of moral truth, ‘ « 
To regulate tlie mind’s disorder’d fl'ame. 

And quench the passions kindling into flame; 
The glimmering fires of Virtue to enlarge. 
And purge from Vice’s dross my tender charge. 
Oft have 1 said, the paths of fame pursue. 
And all that Virtue dictates, dare to do ; 

Go to the world, peruse the book of man. 

And learn fhim thence thy own defects to 
scan; 

Severely honest, break no plighted trust. 

Rut coldly rest not here — bo more than just! 
Join to the rigors of the sires of Rome 
The gentler manners of the private dome ; 
When virtue weeps in agony of woe. 

Teach from the heart the tender tear to flow; 
If rieaMirc's soothing song thy soul entice. 

Or all tlie gaudy pomp of splendid Vice, 

Arise superior to the Siren’s power, 

The wretch, the short-lived vision of an hour ; 
8oon fades her cheek, her blushing beauties fly, 
As fades the chequer’d bow that paints the sky. 

His father had died while William 
was yet a sehoolbov, in tlie year 
1783. Lord Lonsdale, w^hose agent 
lie was, refused to settle his 
a c( counts, and the sum of wliicli the 
children, four sons and one daughter, 
were thus deprived, w'as the bulk 
of their fortuuo. It was afterwards 
paid in 1802, with interest, by the 
second Earl of Lonsdale ; but mean- 
while, the family of the Words- 
worths w-x*ro depondont upon their 
relations, and William w as sent by 
his uncles, lUchard Wordsw’orth and 
CJiristopher Crackenthorpe, in the 
year 1787, to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Erom wliat has been stated of 
William Wordsworth’s studies, at- 
tainments, character, and tastes, 
wdiile ho w^as at Uawksliead, no 
reasonable surprise can be enter- 
tained that the pursuits, the honours, 
and the emoluments of Cambridge 
failed to excite his industry or 
stimulate his ambition. The excel- 
lence to wdiich the University at that . 
time confined her rewards and* dis- 
tinctions w^as Iknited Avithin the 
range of mathematics, pure and 
applied, and that higlily valuable, 
but by no means comprehensive 
scholarship, which is expressed by 
the phrase, a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek; wiiat is excluded being , 
simply the literature, the philosophy- 
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and the tdstory of the two' great 
model nations, and what is inoluded 
being the power of translatiiig cor- 
rectly at sight, and of composing in 
• prose and verse. We say at that 
time, because, tliough very little 
extension has actually taken place, 
et a new and enlarged * system 
as just come into operation,, 
from w’hich the most beneficial 
results on national education are to 
be expected. Moreover, Words- 
worth went to a college wbicli is 
now, and was, we believe, then 
peculiarly devoted 4o the slndy of 
mathematics, and which has at no 
time resembled its more celebrated 
neighbour in its Idgh tone of 
general cultivation, and in temper- 
ing more austere learning by the 
humane influence of polite literature. 
It is*more than possible that those 
men in whom taste and imagination 
are predominant are, as thcleai*ncd 
Master of Trinity would maintain, 
the very men w ho would profit most 
by the rigid processes and absolute 
results of mathematics ; poets have 
themselves been famous for saying 
•and writing fine things about the 
beauty of mathematical demonstra- 
tions, and the winning charms of 
pure truth; Wordsworth lias made 
Euclid’s Elements the subject of an 
exquisite episode in his ^lutobio- 
graphical poem ; but equally certain 
it IS that cither in cautious self- 
denial, fearing to be hooked for 
life by the too seducing bhit of 
the Lady of lines and^ngles, or 
that the brightness of her heavenly 
glory should dazzle tnem into 
blindness, or scorch them into 
anniliilation; or from some* other 
cause equally powcrfid, poets gene- 
rally content themselves with sing- 
ing the praises of the sublime 
and starry science, and leave to 
others the proj[||^and the praise of 
worshipping in her fempie, and 
assuming tlie robes and crow n of 
her hierophants. Wordsworth was 
no exception, no trace of his 
mathematical studies appeal’s in 
the records of his college life, no 
result beyond that of an ordinary 
B.A. degree appears to have at- 
tended them. The only positive 
result of his Cambridge reading 
seems to be the acquisition of 
Italian. Wo arq not aware that 
be ever regretted his neglect of 
H 
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university studies, though his 
nephew implies as much, founding 
his belief on • an exhortation ad- 
d^ssed, we presume, to himself, by 
his uncle, on the importan(;e of 
mastering the classical u riters before 
coming, to the modern; and in a 
letter addressed to the son of a 
friend, regretting that he had 
given up reading for honours. Wo 
would suggest to Dr. Christopher 
W’ordsworth tliat his uncle might 
sec good reason for advising him 
to confine his attention to that 
which constituted his patli to dis- 
tinction, without at all regretting 
the deliberate choice of his own life, 
or implying the general advisability 
of the course ho recommended to 
one young man of singularly aca- 
demic mind and character. But 
this is only a specimen of the way 
in which the nephew has reflected 
bis own lilfcness upon the canvas 
prepared for his uncle. The volumes 
are strikingly illustrative of the 
truth that ‘the eye can see only 
that whicli it brings with it the 
power of seeing.’ But to return to 
the poet. Cambridge seems to have ’ 
done nothing for him ; not only were 
the studies of the place, or the mode 
of pursuing them there — which we 
susp(»ct to be tlie truth — distasteful 
to him, but the country was emi- 
nently disqualified for exciting, or 
even sustaining, the poetic susccxi- 
tibility of one who had been, up to 
that liinc, a free w’andercr among the 
hflls and ^es and lakes of lovely, 
romantic « Westmoreland. Even 
Words w’orlhi with his creative gift, 
failed {o gawan insiglit into wdiat 
there is in. that flat, fenny district 
capable of (kaivcrsimi^into exquisite 
poetry. That conqiiebt has been 
achieved by a younger poet; and 
now and hcncc^tbrth, ‘Mariana in 
the moated Grang<j||i^ the ‘ Dying 
Swan,’ stand to give the lie to any 
one who dares to call Cambridge and 
Lincoln utterly barren of nourish- 
ment for minds which crave exter- 
nal beauty, or languish and sicken 
from starvation. Wo. may add, 
ftom personal acquaintance, that 
these flat counties are famous for 
glorious sunsets. But Words- 
worth’s heart was all the time among 
his mountains and his waterfalls; 
the Cam to him w{» specifically the 


^silent Cam; mid but for his vaca- 
tions, the poetic spirit \vould have 
been imperilled. By these, his lovo 
and intense ciijoyiiient of nature 
* were sustained, enhanced by months 
of absence and longing and regret ; 
and wiih them began now to ap- 
peal* anotlier range gf faculties, 
called into exorcise by the varieties 
of character his Cambridge life pre- 
sented to him, and the contrast it 
afforded to the life he had left be- 
hind him. He began now to take 
that interest in observing the pas- 
sions, characters, and actions ortlie 
men and w'omeu around him, w^hich, 
supplying him with the incidents, 
the feelings, and, to some extent, 
with the very language of his most 
original minor poems, finally enabled 
him to rear Uic noblest edifice of 
modern song, whore, uniting in liim- 
self the philosophical breadth of 
Coleridge wnth the minute touches 
and more than the homely pathos 
of Crabbe, bo forms into one organic 
whole the profouiidest speculations 
on society w ith the simplest annals 
of the poor. It is only a proof of 
the exceeding purity and elevation 
of his character, that he finds ground 
for mild self-reproach in the inno- 
cent enjoyment of rustic balls and 
innocent flirtations — ‘ love-likings,’ 
as he prettily calls them — w ith rustic 
belles, which seem to have partially 
occupied his first long vacation. 
Truth to say, wc wish ho had taken a 
more lively interest in such matters. 
The absence of this side of human 
nature from Wordsworth’s poetry 
imparts to it a hejiviiiess, a mono- 
tony, w'hich repels the young and 
the w'orldly, to whose minds his 
lofty wisdom and his noble serious- 
ness might perchance find admission 
and welcome. But great men are 
not to be fashioned after our will, 
but aecoi^ding to the ordering of 
Him who sends them to do his work 
in the world ; and special work de- 
mands a special training. It is only 
this consideration that prevents ns 
from seriously regretting that 
Wordsworth did ‘not, as a young 
man, join more heartily in what are 
commonly called the pleasures of 
the vrorld. There can he no doubt 
that, had he done so, he would have 
exerted an earlier and a wider in- 
• fiuence on society ; he w'ould have 
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understood better the pursuits and 
the pleasures of the men and women 
of cities ; he would have sympa- 
thized more with the life of the 
burgher classes. On the other hand. 
It must not be forgotten that, in 
that case, he would scarcely have 
so fMcinated iind controlled the ‘ fit 
audience, tliough few,’ whom no one 
ever asked for more sincerely or 
more successfully ; his poetical creed 
would scarcely, in that case, have 
liad its apostles, its martyrs, its con- 
fessors ; it would not hav^ been so 
fiercely combated, and would not 
therefore have exhibited such a 
marked triumph of truth, liave been 
rooted so deeply in the conviction 
of its votaries. Had his genius, 
aj^aiu, played more upon the surface 
of society, dealt more with the pas- 
sions and the vanities of men con- 
gregated together, it might have 
lost something of that depth, of that 
permanent and elemental character 
that now renders his reflections and 
speculations so valuable and inte- 
resting to miJids at all kindred to 
his own. Nor is it easy to conceive 
the simplicity and calm of Words- 
w^orth’s life and character failing to 
unfit him for fairly estimating Eng- 
lish middle-tdass life and people, 
with their multiform bustle, their 
eager pursuit of wealth, their love 
and need of outward excitement. 
With all his greatness, ho was 
neither Shakespeare nor Goethe; and 
probably had he striven for many- 
sidedness, ho would have been less 
than lie was. And so, recalliiig our 
half-formed expression of regret, we 
may accept the fact, in all thankful- 
ness and humility, that he soon gave 
up the chase of trivial pleasures, and 
returned to where his deeper pas- 
sion hiy ; though, as we have hinted 
above, these trivial pleasures of his 
Cambridge and vacation life were, 
in all probability, the appointed 
means of evoking that meditative 
observation of men and character, 
which makes his poetry no less rich 
in wisdom than in oeauty and feeling. 
One special occasion he notes, when, 
after being all* night at a country 
ball, his w^hole being was stirrea 
within him, as — 

Magnificent 

The morning rose in memorable pomp ; 

and there came upon him one of 


those crises, so marked in the his- 
tory of great minds, which colour 
the whole after-course of existence. 
‘ To the brim,* he says. 

My hea^-t was full ; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me ; bond unknown to 
mo 

Was given, that I should be, else Binniiig 
greatly, 

A d(Klicated Spirit. On I walked 
In thankful blessedness, which yet survivee. 

And to this consecration, the silent 
influences of the morning, poured 
upon liis head by the invisible 
hand, he remained faitliful as few 
priests have ever been to their call- 
ing. What tlic world has gained by 
bis loyalty is to be seen in his works ; 
what lie might otherwise have be- 
come, may be gathered from those 
parts of the Prelude in wliich ho 
records his Cambridge and London 
experience, especially from that 
magnificent passage where, describ- 
ing his general impression of imi- 
versity life, he clothes the stern de- 
nunciation of a Juvenal in languaeo 
as strong as Dryden’s, as ricu, 
sensuous, and full of meaning as 
Shakespeare’s : — 

All degrees 

And shapes of spiurious fume and short-lived 
praise 

Here sate in state, and fed with daily alms 
Hetainers won away from solid good ; 

And here was Labour, his own bond-slave; 
Hope, 

That never set the pain against the prize ; 
Idleness, halting with his weary clog. 

And poor misguided Shame, and witless Fear, 
And simple Pleasure, foraging for Death ; 
Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray ; 
Feuds, factious, flatteries, enmity, and guile. 
Murmuring submission, and bald govora- 
ment , 

(The idol weak as the idolator). 

And Decency and Custom starving Tnitli, 
And blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him ; Empti- 
ness 

Followed as of good omen, and meek Worth, 
Left to herself, unheard of and unknown. 

In connexion with this noblo 
passage, showing what Wordsworth 
could have done had* he chosen to 
culti^tc the higher form of satire, it 
is interesting to find him afterwards 
declining to allow the publication of 
some imitations of Juvenal, executed 
as a young man, though solicited by 
his menu Archdeacon Wrangham» 
and basing his refusal on mom ob- 
jections to the lowering iafluenee of 
this species of composition. 
Wordsworth’s l^t long vaoatioii 
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was spent in travelling abroad with 
his fnend Mr. Jones. The tourists 
landed at Calais on July 13th, 1790, 
the eve of the day when Louis XVI. 
took the oath of fidelity to the new 
constitution ; proceeded principally 
on foot through France, Savoy, 
Piedmont, North Italy, Switzer- 
land, and up the Phine, returning 
in time for the Cambridge October 
term. The ])Ocni, entitled ‘De- 
scriptive Sketches,’ is the record of 
this continental tour. A more im- 
portant result of it was the warmer 
sympathy it excited in youngWords- 
wortli with the then fair promise 
and exulting hopes of the French 
revolution. In a letter to his sister 
Dorothy, from the Lake of Con- 
stance, he speaks in enthusiastic 
terms of the French as compared 
with the Swiss, adding, ‘But I must 
remind you that wo crossed at the 
time when the whole nation was 
mad witli joy, in consequence of the 
revolution. It was a most interest- 
ing period to be in France; and we 
had many delightful scenes wdierc 
the interest of the picture w as ow ing 
solely' to this cause.' It is more 
than ever superfluous for us, wdio 
have since that time been w itness to 
two French revolutions, and the 
enthusiastic hope they excited, w ith 
the miserable disappointment that 
has in each case ensued, to go far in 
search of reasons to justify or explain 
the {sympathy which \Vordsworth, 
in common w ith all the generous- 
heartea young men of his day, felt and 
expressed with the first and greatest 
of the democratic convulsions which 
liave since been constantly working 
to upheave and alter the surface of 
European society. The man who 
at that time had not so sympathized 
must have been duller than an owl, 
or wiser than an angel. It is suffi- 
cient here to observe, that when the 
French revobation departed from its 
' first love and its first faith, and de- 
veloped into that hybrid mon^tpr of 
cruelty, tyranny, and licentiousness, 
which made the despotism of the 
'Empire a welcome refiige, Words- 
wroT^ was not misled by the vanily 
of consistency, or dazzled by the 
-splendour of military achievement, 
to tolerate its excesses and palliate 
its crimes. Meanwhile, till that 
period arrived, he welcomed the 


iCdventof the people’s triumphs with 
enthusiastic faith and joy. 

niiea was it in that dawn to be alive. 

But to bo young was very heaven ! 

. He took his degree in January, 
1791, and in November of the 
same year w o find him returning to 
France, which he did not again quit 
till the close of the following year. 
A considerable portion of this period 
he spout at Orleans and Blois. Ilis 
most intimate friend W'as General 
Beaupuis, whose character as philo- 
sopher, qjalriot, and soldier, was 
eminently calculated to attract the 
admiratio]! of a young and ardent 
poetic mind. How' deep wiis the 
impression made upon him during 
these eventful mouths, and how 
keenly ho sympathized with each 
new phase of the popular Tiiovomoiit, 
is stamped alike upon his earlier 
and later poems; ancl manifests itself 
equally in the glowing passion of 
his hopes, and in the indignant bit- 
terness of his disapjjointmcnt. A 

I mrcr passion never Warmed the 
icart of patriot or poet. 

It was probably fortunate for him 
that circumstances — ^^ve ])rcsuino the 
w'ant of money — compelled him to 
return to E^laiid at tlie close of 
the year, as l|^ was intimately con- 
nected with the Brissotins, and might 
liave shared their destruction, had 
lie stayed till the following May. 
‘ William,' says his sister, in a letter 
of the 22nd December, 1792, ‘ is in 
London; he wTites to me regularly, 
and is a most affectionate brother.' 

Tlie extent to wdiich his political 
opinions w ere at this time iclcutilied 
with the principles of the French 
revolution, maybe gathered from an 
unpublished pamphlet, entitled, ‘ A 
Letter to the Bishoj) of Llandaff on 
the political principles contained in 
an appendix to one of his lordship’s 
recent sermons,* and from a letter to 
a friend named Matthew’s. He dis- 
apjirovcs of hereditary monarchy, 
hereditary distinctions and privi- 
leged orders of every species, as 
neccBi^arily counteracting the pro- 
gress of human improvement ; and 
holds that even social privileges and 
distinctions should be conferred by 
the elective voice of the people. Ife 
emphatically declares himself not an 
admirer of the British constitution, 
‘ Yet,* he adds— 
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In my ardour to attain the goal^ I do 
not forget the nature of the j^und 
where the race is to be run. The de- 
struction of those institutions which I 
condemn, appears to me to he hastening 
on too rapidly. I, recoil from the very 
idea of a revolaticni, I am a determined 
enemy to overy^ species of violence. I 
see no connexion, but what the obstinacy 
of pride and ignorance renders necessary^ 
between justice and the sword, — ^be- 
tween reason and bonds. I deplore the 
miserable condition of the French, and 
think that we can only be guarded from 
the same scourge by the undaunted 

efforts of good men I severely 

condemn all inflammatoiy addresses to 
the passions of men. I know that the 
multitude walk in darlcness. 1 would 
put into each man’s hands a lantern, 
to guide him ; and not have him to set 
out upon his journey depending for illu- 
mination on abortive dashes of lightning, 
or the coruscations of transitory meteors. 

With principles so decidedly re- 
publican, and sentiments so opposed 
to violence, physical force, or even 
inflammatory agitation; with such 
a clear consciousness of the necessity 
of knowledge and virtue, Jis the only 
basis and safeguard of popidar liber- 
ties, a clear-sighted observer might 
even thus early Jiavc anticipated the 
(?ourse of Wordsworth’s opinions on 
the French revolution, and on poli- 
tics, practical and speculative, in 
general. The immediate effect of 
his disappointment was to cloud his 
hopes and weaken his faith in human 
nature; and his painful feelings’ 
were still farther embittered, and 
clashing sympathies jarred the more 
harshly within him, when, in conse- 
quence of the execution of Louis 
Xyi., this country declared war 
against Franco. During the year 
1793, he published the poems en- 
titled, ‘The Evening Walk,* and 
‘ Descriptive Sketches,* the latter of 
which lie had composed principally 
in his walks along the banks of the 
Loire the preceding summer. In- 
teresting as these poems are in them- 
selves, as the nrst- fruits of an 
original genius, tlicy are more im- 
portant as having in the following 
year attracted the attention t)f Cole- 
ridge, then %n undergraduate at 
Cambridge, and haviuj; thus laid 
the foundations of an intimacy which 
exercised a powerful influence upon 
these two great men, and contributed 
to enrich and expand their minds. 


no less than it ministered to the 
enjoyments of both. ‘ Seldom, if 
ever,* says Coleridge in the JBiogra- 
jphia Idteraria, * was the emergence 
of an original poetic genius above 
the literary honzon more evidently 
apmounced.* But poetry c.an never 
be counted on as a means of support; 
and hitherto Words wortli had oeen 
almost wholly dependent on his rela- 
tions, the debt to his father’s estate 
from Lord Lonsdale not having been 
y^t recovered. He' was therefore 
urged to make choice of a profession; 
or rather, the Church was pointed 
out as the only one open to him. In 
spite, however, of remonstrating 
relatives and an empty purse, he 
resolved not to take orders. The 
consequence naturally was, that 
relatives from rcmonstrauce turned 
to indignation and coldness, and the 
purse was not likely to fill itself. 
As a means of accomplishing this 
desirable object, he proposed to his 
friend Matthews, then engaged on 
a London newspaper, to join him in 
a monthly jienodical, to be called 
the Philanl/iropist, the principles of 
which were to be republican, but 
not revolutionary. He v as himself 
to contribute to it criticisms ou 
poetry, painting, gardening, &c., 
besides essays on morals and politics. 
The scheme, however, came to no- 
thing, and his next attempt was fp 
secure employment on a London 
paper, only conditioning that it 
should be an opposition paper; ‘for,* 
says he, ‘1 cannot abet, in the 
smallest degree, the mcasurespursued 
by the present ministry ;’ acfding, at 
the same time, ‘I know that many 
good men are persuaded of the ex- 
pediency of the present ivar.’ He 
was at this time engaged in attend- 
ance on the sick bed of a young 
friend, Eaislcy Calvert, who was 
dying of consumption. Before the 
newspaper engagement was actually 
concluded, tins youi!^ man (who was 
enough to discern Wordsworth’s 
geiyus, and was improved with the 
persuasion tbjit, if not impeded by 
the necessity of other occupations, 
he would benefit mankind by his 
writings) died, and left to his mend 
the sum of nine hundred pounds. 
Thus relieved from all immediate 
care, he gave himself entirely to his 
poetic impulse, and devoted himself 
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iimfiiig aim and nntkmg 
to 'What ha Mt to be his 
ated task. This bold step was 
jnitified, not only by the clearness 
^ pnrpose and consciousness of 
power which prompted it, but by 
Ibe abstemious habits and simple 
tastes which are so often wanting in 
poets. Writing some time after- 
wards to Sir George Beaumont, he 
says, ‘Upon the interest of the 9C)0/., 
400^. being laid out in annuity, with 
2001. deducted from the prmcipal, 
and 1001. A legacy to my sister, and a 
lOO^.more which the Lyrical Ballads 
have brought me, my sister and I 
contrived to live seven years—ncarly 
eight.* People who can so live may 
follow the xiiximptings of genius 
without the imputation of folly, 
rashness, or vain self-confidence. 
The legacy came to Wordsworth in 
the early part of 1795, and in the 
autumn of that year, he and his 
sister, who thenceforth was his con- 
stant companion, were settled at 
Eacedowm Lodge, near Crewkeme, 
in Dorsetshire. It was here that he 
composed the imitations of Juvenal, 
alluded to before, and the tragedy 
of the Borderers, w’hich, after being 
offered to Mr. Harris, the manager 
of Co”cnt Grarden, and by him de- 
clined, remained in MS. till the year 
1842. Wordsw orth assigns it to his 
s^ter's benign inlluence upon him 
during this period, that he was saved 
£rom lasting despondency, conse- 
quent upon tlie failure of his political 
hopes. Depressed in heart, bewil- 
dered in intellect, in danger even 
of letting slip the great saving truths 
of rea.son, and taking refuge in ab- 
stract science from the scoffing spirit 
by which a man revenges himsenon 
his owm delusions, he Qianks 
The boimtcouB Giver of all good. 

That the beloved sister in whose sight 
Those days were passed * * 

• « « « « 

Maintained for me 41 saving intercourse 
With my true self » • * 

* • « « * • 

She, in the mi(|pt of all, preserved me sljll 
A poet, made me seek bciie|th that name. 
And that alone, my office upon earth. 

How complete was the recovery of 
the poet under the humanizing and 
tranquillizing influenceof this loving 
and beloved sister, is seen from an 
interesting passage in the Biographia 
LiUruria. Speaking of hisresidence 


at Stbwey, Coimdgesays, * 1 was so 
fortunate os to acquire, shortly after 
my settlement there, an inyaluabl© 
blessing in the society and neighbour- 
hood of one, to whom I could look up 
with equal reverericc, whether I re- 
garded him as a poet, ^^a philosopher, 
oraman. His conversation extended 
to almost all subjects, except physics 
and politics; with ike latter he never 
troubled himself* A short time 
previous to the removal of Words- 
w’orth and his sister to Alfoxden, in 
the neighbourhood of Stowey, men- 
tioned in the abovopassage, Coleridge 
had paid them a visit at Eacedowii ; 
and m a letter from that place to 
Cottle, he says of WordsAvorth, — ‘ I 
^eak with heartfelt sincerity, and 
1 think unhlindcd judgincnt, w lieu I 
tell you that I feel a little man by 
his side.* Miss Wordswrortli he de- 
scribes to the same friend in terms 
of warm and eloquent admiration. 

She is a woman indecul, in mind I 
mean, and in h^ art ; for her person is 
such that if you expected to see a pretty 
woman, you would think her ordinary ; 
if you expected to see an ordinary woman 
you would think her pretty, but her 
manners are simple, ardent, impressive. 
In every motion her innocent soul out- 
beams so brightly, that wlio saw her 
would say ‘Guilt was a thing impossible 
with her.’’ Her infonnation various; 
her eyo watchful in minutest observation 
of Nature; and her taste a perfect elec- 
trometer. 

On the side of the Wordsw'orths 
tlie impression made by Cohiridgo 
was equally favoiu’ablc, and their 
removm to Alfoxden was mainly in- 
duced by their desire to enjoy his 
society. The residence at Alfoxden 
commenced in July, 1797, and tho 
twelvemonth that he passed there 
he describes as ‘ a very pleasant and 
productive time of his life.’ Indeed, 
in that year, with the exception of 
the ‘Female Vagrant, ’all tho poems 
contained in the first edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads were composed. To 
the same period ‘Peter Bell’ is due, 
though it was not published till 1819. 
How the * Lyrical Ballads were a ioiut 
projection of Wordswdl^th and Cole- 
ridge — the aim with which they were 
written — ^the principles which dic- 
tated their choice of subjects and 
slyle of diction — and how Coleridge 
was not so industrious as his coadju- 
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tor-^and that the hook was finally 
published Iw Cottiie of Bristol, in 
summer of 1798, in a dfiodecimo 
volume — moreover, that the reviews 
wore terribly severe, and that of five 
hundred copies the greater number 
wore sold as remainder at a loss, are 
all stale topics to the readers of the 
BiogrwpUia Literaria and Cottle’s 
Reminiscences, Wordsworth re- 
ceived thirty i^ineas for his share 
of the copyrij^it, which was, with 
Mr. Cottle’s other literary property, 
siibsequeiitly transferred to Messrs. 
Longni in, who estimating this par- 
ticular article at nilf returned it, at 
Mr. Cottle’s request, and it was by 
him x)rcsented to tlie autliors. This, 
it must be confessed, w^as a singular 
reception for a volume which, how- 
ever the public taste was repelled by 
some of its contents, yet gave to the 
light Coleridge’s ‘ Ancnent Mariner’ 
and ‘ Nightingale,* w'ith Words- 
wortli’s ‘Lines left upon a Yew-tree 
seat* and/ Tin tom Abbey,’ four 
poems, of which it is not too much to 
say, that since Milton’s voice had 
f^e.'uscd, such noble strains had not 
been uttered in English speech. 
Tlie famous Preface, to which Cole- 
ridge justly, we tliink, attributes 
much of the acrimony with which the 
Lake-s(ihool of poetry, as it camo 
afterwards to be called, was assailed, 
was not published tdl the Lyrical 
reached a second edition, and 
were augmented by an additional 
volume; so that the public neglect 
and the severity of the critics must be 
explained by the poems themselves, 
and not by revolutionary views of 
poetic composition, systematically 
and, it must be owmed, somewhat 
dogmatically announced. These 
views, and the productions which 
wore the result of them, have been 
the subject of controversy and dis- 
cussion from that time to this ; 
Uio ablest critics and the greatest 
poets have borue part in it. The 
issue may, we think, be fairly 
stated to be, that the theory^ 
considered os polemic in rafertmee 
to th(5 style# of poetw of which 
Pope’s translation of Homer is the 
type and liighestexample,is perfectly 
successful and generally received; 
tliat the agitation to which it gavo 
rise has had great influeuce in 
winning men back to perceive the 


use in our actual daily life, on^^a 
necessaiy consequence, to bring 
poetjff language nearer to the actud 
phraseology of human beings in a 
state of passion or vivid emotion; 
but that, on the other hand, the* 
theory was wanting both in com- 
proheosiveness of knowledge, in 
subtlety of analysis, and catholiciW 
of taste — that, in a word, it was little 
more than polemic; while the poems 
composed expressly to support, or at 
loast under the definite and conscious 
influence of the theory, are just those 
ill which Wordsworth falls farthest 
below himself, and Avliicli, even now 
that his name is honoured by the 
wise and good, and his seat is among 
the immortals, are regarded by afi 
but a very few, and those for the 
mqst part persons who Avere in some 
way connected with him, as experi- 
ments which, though they in no wise 
detract from his fame, have added no 
laurel to his Avreath. Tn faijt, the 
best refutation of Mr. AVords worth’s 
theory, considered as anything more 
than a corrective of an excess in the 
opposite direction, is furnished by 
those poems of his own, m AAduch he 
foUoAvs the natural bent of his genius, 
unwarped by system — ^that is, in at 
least nine-tenths of his published 
Avorks. And there, whether it bp 
the play of the fancy, the overflow 
of aflTection, the Ausionary power of 
imagination, or the reason’s rapture 
of intuition, that colom’s his mental 
activity and stirs his heart and 
tongue, the matter is the life-stuff of 
a groat oridnal geiiius, and tlic 
language and versification such as 
speak the faculty and the bducatiou 
of an artist. Mr. Coleridge puts the 
matter in its simplest form, when 
he says of ‘Alice Fell ’ and ot W 
kindred poems, — ‘ Notwithstanding 
the beauties wliich arc to be found 
in each of them where the poet in- 
terposes the music of his oaa u 
thoughts, tliey would have been 
more dcligbtfi|i to me in prose, told 
and managed as by Mr. Wordsworth 
they would have been, in a moi^ 
essay or pedestrian tour.’ These 
last words were penned doubtless iu 
the vivid recollectiou of many pe- 
destrian tours, in which the twopocis 
were accompanied by the beloved 
riater, whawas almost equally dear 
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WSo, KdAtioii 
‘ Wlier ehamis of mind andheort, was 
Fleet a&jl strong; 

And down tiie rocks oonld leap akpg> 
Like dviilets in Hay. 

No one can doubt that the ex- 
^quisite poem firom which these lines 
mre taken, and which the doctor- 
lawyer-coroner-editor Pangloss, who 
does not represent Finsbunr, secured 
himself from wholesome oblivion by 
ridiculing in the House of Commons, 
is a portrait of Dorothy Wordsworth. 
The brother's* description may help 
us to feel w hat a pedestrian tour with 
such a companion must have been. 

And she hath imiles to earth unknown ; 
Smiles, that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise; 

That come and go with endless play. 

And enrer as they pass away 
Are hidden in her eyes. 

'WeiB, the I/itncal Ballads were 

E ublished in J uly, 1798 ; and a super- 
uity of cash being thus obtained, the 
trio started in September following 
f5r Germany, but separated at Ham- 
burg, Coleridge proceeding in one 
Erection by himself, and the brother 
and sister taking up their residence 
at Goslar. The only person of emi- 
nence whom the Wordsworths seem 
to have been introduced to was Klop- 
stook, that ‘ very German Milton’ 
who > is recorded as talking like an 
Erz-Philistor ; the substance of the 
conversation is published in that 
portion ol the Biogr^kia Literaria 
called ‘ SatyrancA Letters.’ They 
raent some months at Goslar, but 
from one cause or other, partly 
Wordsworth's dislike of smoke, 
partly that the presence of his sister 
would, aeJeording to the notions of 
the place, have bound him to enter- 
tain company if he accepted invi- 
tations, wdiich liis finances prevented 
him from doing — from these or other 
egnses, they failed to see much of 
.Gerinan society, and spent their time 
in learning the language by reading 
and casual couversation. Upon the 
• whole, we can point jto no spebific 
{hiits of this residence abroad in 
Wordsworib’s writings; while, on 
the other hand, Coleridge derived 
it a knowledge of Gorman phi- 
losophy and literature which coloured 
the wholo of Ills after life, and mainly, 
thoiagH not entirely, in consequence 
of wnich he is looked on by many 
as the angel who Ms come down 


^d troubled the waters of English 
speculative science, so that they W'ho 
bathe t|;mrem derive from them 
bftftling and strength. But even 
while ne was in Germany, Words- 
worth’s heart was in England ; and 
it was to English scenes and home 
recollections that liis poems of this 
eriod refer ; except one lamentably 
eavy attempt at being funny, ‘Nut- 
ting,’ well worthy of being consi- 
dered a pendant to ‘Tintern Abbey,’ 
the two noble poems afterwards 
incorporated with thePre/wde, ‘Wis- 
dom and Spirit of the IJ'niverse,* and 
‘ There was a boy, ye knew liim u'ell, 
ye cliffs,* — the stanzas to Lucy, ‘ She 
dw^elt amid the untrodden ways.’ so 
tender and graceful, sad, holy, and 
beautiful' as • a Madonna, — tliose 
others, ‘Three years she grew* in sun 
and shower,’ the most exquisite de- 
scription ever w’ritten of an English 
country girl, half child, half w’oiiian, 
with the wildness and w itchery of a 
sylphidc, the grace of a du(?]iess, and 
the .parity of an angel,~the poet’s 
l^itesph,, wntaining those lines, so 
often applied to himself, — 

He is retired as noon-tide dew, 

Or fountain in a noon-day grove; 

And you must love him, ere to you 

He will seem worthy of your love 

these and others of his poems less 
popular, he composed during that 
winter at Goslar, the severest, it is 
said, of the w'hole century. But 
they might have been composed 
just as w^ell anyw^here else ; and 
neither in tlie records of this winter, 
nor in the poems themselves, nor iu 
any after results, is the influence of 
this Ghjslar residence apparent. It 
was as ho left Goslar, that ‘ he poured 
forth the impassioned strain which 
foiTiis the comnioncemont. of tho 
Prelude* This was on the lOth 
Ecbruaiy, 1799 ; and of the fourteen 
books, SIX only had been written in 
1805, and tho seventh begun in the 
spring of that year opens with tJic 
lection. 

Six changeful yearshaye vanished, since I first 
Poured oat (saluted by that quickening breesse 
Which met me issuing froi;^ the city's walls) 

A glad preamble to this verse. 

He writes to^Qisttle on his return, 

‘ We have spent im^J^iine pleasantly 
enough in 0i?rmany, but we are 
right glad to find ourselves in Eng- 
land, for wc have learnt to know its 
vdlue.’ 
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MEMOEABILTA OF THE 

TF you could suddenly wliisk up 
into tlic air one of the descendants 
of the mutineers in Pitcairn’s Island, 
and suspend him over the high road 
in front of the southern entrance to 
the Crystal l^alacc, so tliat he might 
command a bird’s-eye view of the 
great thoroughfare both ways, and 
all over tlic Park, and down tJirough 
the glass roof into the interior of 
the Exhibition, taking in a panorama 
dense with poxiulation, heaving Avith 
movement, the probability is, that 
the man A^ ould either rub his eyes, 
and imagine he was dreaming, or 
shut tliem again, lost in the stunning 
efli'ct upon his senses, his brain 
might get bewildered. 

We are not aware whether Pit- 
cairn’s Island has furnished any 
contributions to the great bazaar — 
we liave iiollooked into the catalogue 
to ascertain that fact ; but we pre- 
sume n e are safe in assuming, that 
whatever obligations w^e are under 
to the nciglibouring hives of the 
Pacific, the jirogeny of Cliristian 
and Adams have not troubled them- 
selves to particij)ate in the industrial 
galantic-show'. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether they have even 
heard of its existence — a circum- 
slauco improbable in itself, unless 
the news had been comnumicated 
by some wandering whaler that 
liatl caught up the echo of our 
operations over the deep, or some 
merchant craft that had been forced 
to put in from stress of w'oathcr, 
or lack of w’ater. Tlirough a sea- 
accident of tluitkind alone could tho 
Pitcairn jicople become apprised of 
the jubilee of tho world’s manufac- 
turers; and seeing that their situ- 
ation in this respect is peculiar, sur- 
rounded by kno\^edge and activity, 
with ten thousand flags, of whose 
freights, destination, and tongues, 
they are sid)limcly ignorant, perpetu- 
ally sailing up and down, and round 
about their isliind, wc cannot choose, 
in contemplating their social desti- 
tution, but to consider them and the 
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Palace of Glass as realizing in their 
relations to ‘each other the geogra- 
phical (and moral) metaphor of the 
ends of the earth. No contrast on 
the surface of the globe can be more 
striking than that of the intelligence 
and modes of life going forward 
on Pitcairn’s Island, amongst a 
l)eople speaking our own language, 
and the resmts of the skill and , 
industry of all other races, collected 
into a single view in Hyde Park. 
It is, therefore, and for that reason, 
that w*e should like to blindfold a 
Pitcairn native, and anatehing him 
away from his potato patch in a 
balloon, suddenly take off his 
bandages at that point over tho 
road w'herc the whole panting mass 
might be revealed to him at a 
glance. The Exhibition itself would 
yield nothing half so suggestive as 
liis astonishment. 

Imagine a population of about a 
himdrcd and tw'cnty people living 
on an island in the iWific, about 
four miles in circumference, without 
arts or manufactures of any kind, 
living literally in the sun, subsisting 
upon the produce of their gardens, 
and liaving no intercourse w itn tJie 
external world, except a chance in- 
terview with a boat’s ertwv on the 
beach, or a brief visit to some pass- 
ing ship in their canoes, the frailest 
of all practicable w’ooden scoops that 
ever floated over tlie sea — (wc wisli 
W'o had one of them in the Exliibi- 
iion!) — and, in contrast to that 
simple race, — who, notwrithstanding 
that they have lost the implements 
and tl^ processes, still retain tlie 
traditions of mechanism and tho 
useful arts, — ^place the treasures of 
the Crystal Palaofe, and you have at 
once the marvel and tho moral of 
the great design ; tlie two extremi- 
ties of civilization in its lowest and 
its highest development — hands 
without cunniim, and heads to whieli 
tho secrets of the elements and the 
agencies of science are ‘ tricksy 
spirits,’ ready to put girdles round 
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the eaxth, or perform, on the shortest 
notice, any* other conquest of time, 
space, or material, their potent 
masters may tjommand. 

The Pitcairn native, being at the, 
wrong end of tlie lino of enterprise 
and labour, leads a sort of life wJiich 
is in direct opposition to the activity 
whose results constitute the wonders 
of the World’s Pair. He spends 
three-fourths of his time sauntering 
about the high ridges tliat enclose 
his table land, looking out over the 
sea, and up at the sky, speculating 
on the weather, gazing at distant 
specks of white upon the water, and 
wondering where they come from, 
where they are going, and what they 
^ are freighted with. He turns in 
upon his plantations, and sees the 
crops growing in the balmy ah* as 
tranquilly and lazily as he is growing 
himself ; he digs a little in a leisurely 
mamier in the pr^er season, and 
leaves the rest to Providence. He 
has not a care nor a w^ant. His 
ground supplies him with peijjeiual 
edibles, which is the chief thing re- 
quired in the kind of Lighthouse 
exi8*^efice he leads, perched up on the 
top of that little island, whicn, start- 
ing like a rock perpendicularly out 
of the sea, has an arable basin in the 
centre, from whence the appetites of 
the population are servea at the 
smalieot possible cost of manual 
labour. Of productive industry, 
youi’ happy, idle, blank Pitcairn 
man has not a solitaiy suspicion. 
He puts up with the degrees of 
comfort that lie nearest to the bare 
cartli. Tailoring and shoe-making 
are crafts with which he never 
thinksjr)f troubling himself. A robe 
of classical simplicity covers his arms 
and loins, while his feet and legs 
arc naked, which, for a civilized man 
who reads his English Bible, and 
goes to church on Sundays, is push- 
ing tropical indolence to its utmost 
extremity. *He lives in a house 
(there arc not more than half-£-dozen 
on the whole island) built out of 
the old wreck wliith the mutineers 
drew on shore, the interior of which 
resembles (if it be not actually the 
thing itself) that part of a ship which 
is called ’tween decks, with berths 
running round the sides. When 
these houses rot away in the course 
of time, the probability is, he will 
sleep in a tree; foe the tendency of 


this population has been from the be- 
ginnmg to go biickward, and to ^’op 
out, one by one, all the old utUities 
and appliances of civilization they 
origiaafiy brought with them from 
England. TKe advance that has 
been making elsewhere all this tune 
has not reached them even in its 
echoes; and so i?lendcr are their 
resources, that, had they been (^led 
upon to contribute to the Exhibition, 
we know of nothing they could have 
sent us, unless it were a yam or a 
cocoa-nut. 

Now this ‘little picture will help 
us the better to appreciate the mira- 
cles of Hyde Park. The world was 
once like Pitcairn’s Island, and hod 
not even the advantage of an histo- 
rical descent from the comforts and 
conveniences of civilization : the 
world is now an emporium of arts 
and manufactures, whose compre- 
hensiveness and variety may be im- 
perfectly estimated by an examina- 
tion of the contents of the Glass 
Palace. An examination of its con- 
tents! There is no man living, if 
he were to surrender liis whole 
life to the task, could examine its 
contents. To look and to see are 
not synonymes, though they appear 
to resemble each other very closely. 
And we may venture, with deference 
to everybody, to remark, that of the 
myriads who have looked over the 
contents of the World’s Bazaar, few 
have seen much, and what they have 
seen, was limited to the departments 
in which they were specially inter- 
ested by their knowledge or their 
pursuits. Multitudes have seen no 
more than the Koh-i-noor Diamond, 
the Greek Slave, tlie Great Organ, 
and the Crystal Fountain, which 
they could not very well help seeing. 
To see all Uiat is to be seen, would 
require a combination of faculties 
and intelligences equal to the 
mastery of sdl known scientilic prin- 
ciples, of all artistic materials, opera- 
tions, and uses, of all national habits 
and resources within the range of 
dvil^ed life, and, indeed, of a thou- 
sand minor branchps of information 
more easily imagined in bulk thdn 
enumerated in detail. Where is 
the man to be found whose brain 
has capacity for this wide field of 
re^arch, this vast domain of theory, 
this congregation of machinery, 
•experimental and practical, drawn 
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from all the comers of the earth? ebb and flow of the cross currents of 


You could not compile from the 
picked men of every country under 
me sun a congress capable of sitting 
in judgment upon this Industrial 
Exposition; and the only way of 
arriving at a proper estimate of its 
varieties, is tnat which has been 
adopted of breaking it up into sec- 
tions, and appointing a competent 
committee to each. 

The scene outside the building is 
not the least remarkable and strikmg 
point about the Exhibition; and we 
nope full justice will bo done to it 
in the prints which are in progress 
for transmitting the house of glass, 
and the royal and popular incidents 
appertaining to it, with full pictorial 
honours, to posterity. 

Making your way slowly through 
a maze of carriages, omnibuses, and 
cabs, by which the entire passage is 
choked up at all hours of the day, 
from the corner of Regent Street to 
the front of the Palace, you believe, 
or hope, that you have now ex- 
hausted the vehicles, and that, with 
the exception of a few speculative 
Hansoms skirmishing on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, you are free 
from impedunents of that kind. But 
it is only at this spot that the bewil- 
dering crush of wheels really begins. 
Stretching away before you down 
the high road, and reaching nearly 
to the toll-bar at Kensington, is an 
unbroken line of cabs, of an extent, 
such as the longest stand in the 
memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant,* 
might be stolen out of and hardly 
missed. And close to you, lying 
up in serried ranks under the shadows 
of the trees, are two, tliree, or more 
row^s of omnibuses, patiently w^aiting 
their turn with the cabs, to convey 
back to their destinations group 
after group of the wearied visitors 
who have oeen exploring the curio- 
sities of the bazaar. As quick^ 
as one omnibus iills and w'hecls ou, 
anotL,3r arrives with a fresh batch; 
and so they go on, filling and empty- 
ing, going and returning, c»b and 
omnibus, all jjiay long, from nine 
o’clock in the morning, till seven in 
the evening. There is no end to the 
bustle, no pause in the incessant 
movement; and yet with all this 
traffic there is neither noise nor 
confusion ; and the police regulations 
are so admirably observed, that the 


this teeming multitude of human 
beings have never in any single 
instance been productive of the 
, slightest riot or disorder. Occasion- 
ally, there has been a blundering 
gentleman in the crowd, who has 
made a mistake in looking for his 
liandkerchief in somebody' else’s 
pocket; but the error has always 
j^en rectified without the least com- 
motion, the mass of pedestrians clos- 
ing up veiy quietly after some sin- 
gmarly blaud constable has removed 
the gentleman in the most courteous 
manner to explain his mistake to him 
at the station house. 

We have not done with the 
carriages yet. Step into the Park, 
and look westward through the 
trees, and across towards the Ser- 
pentine. Outside that end of the 
Grand Bazaar there are steam- 
engines, and masonry, and other 
evidences of sundry works going 
forward, which we must not stop 
now to examine. Beyond, there 
is an open space, dotted with a few 
trees, looking very much like a 
miniature clearing in a wood, with 
an occasional beech or chesnut left 
standing here and there by way of 
landmark. The scanty remains of 
the grass in this place is as brown 
and yellow as if it had been burned 
to the roots; it has been so cut into, 
and trodden down, and worn out, 
that if it were not for motley patches 
up and down of a sort of orange 
green, and little tufbs of sonfe half- 
dozen blades that have, somehow, 
escaped the horses* feet, by miracle, 
you might bo justified in doubting 
whether this spot ever entered into 
the bright verdure of the pa&. The 
explanation is before you. Look at 
those lines of equipages — ^perhaps 
there are a thousand — m close ra^ 
and file, waiting patiently to be called 
out by-and-bye, when their owners 
have sufficiently fatigifbd their curi- 
osity^and their legs to go home and 
dine. Such a display of aristocratic 
wealth — such aiblazou of heraldry — 
such workmanship iu harness, panel- 
painting, and coach-building — such 
horses, full of action and grace, we 
may challenge the universe to rival. 
A foreigner, gazing attentively at 
this most characteristic collection of 
English carriages — looking very 
much as if so gumy English draw- 
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ing rooms had been dwarfed and 
reduced by Gillot, and p\it out on 
wheels to roil their luxurious occu- 
pants through the town — might not 
take in its specialities all at .once.. 
He w’ould inevitably miss — and, no 
doubt, be much disappointed thereby 
— theglitterand tan driness u hichwe 
catch every now and then round the 
comers of streets, when some strange 
huge coach rushes east, glancing 
like a rainbow’', wdth looped silk 
curtains inside, a wonderful Hush of 
devices on the doors and panels, 
like the pictures on a Vauxhall ad- 
vertising van, a coachman in mixed 
pink and pea -green, and at least 
three footmen of Titanic height, 
clustered on tip-toe behind, w ith t>dd 
cocked hats, green feathers, and a 
continuation of the pink and pea- 
green flutter in front. The transi- 
tion from one of these gofgeous 
machines to a sober English car- 
riage, is almost as great as from the 
sunshine to a dark room. But w hen 
our friend’s eye has fairly settled upon 
tliat dark mass of English equipages, 
and he has been able to take in the 
merits of that particular production 
in w’^hieh w e excel all other nations — 
the strength, compactness, harmony 
of form, scientific adaptation of 
means to ends, combined with 
lightness and grace in the details — 
and w'hen, in addition to his gi’owing 
admiration of the skill and outlay 
vr’^iich have wrought these results, he 
begins, by an unconscious association 
of ide^, to connect them with the 
patrician order in this country — an 
orderwhichhas preserved its position 
with the most provoking tranquillity 
amidst the democratic convulsions 
that have fairly shaken out through 
the sieve of insurrection nearly all 
the aristocracies of Europe, — his ad- 
miration will, probably, resolve itself 
into a more serious expression of 
respect, and out of these sombre 
carriages and their grave attendants, 
upon whose thoughtful fac5s he 
rarely detects a smile, he may extract 
a moral, which will bo worth the 
whole cost of his journey to England. 
But we arc not writing a treatise on 

E ” ’cal institutions, or the art of 
ing carriages ; we arc only drop- 
ping hints, and if any of them htm- 
pen to turn out pearls, we leave the 
reader to pick them uj), and string 
them after nis own (josnion. 


This exhibition outside the Exhi- 
bition is as curious and astonishing 
in its way as anything inside, and 
indicates l)y no less significant signs, 
tlie populousness and wealth of 
Jx)ndon. Yet these arc but a 
sprinkling of our riches. The 
same scene has been witnessed here 
every day, with greater or lesser 
lustre, for three months ; and even 
now^ that the season is dying out, the 
Queen enjo3ing her Avalks at Os- 
borne, Parliament about to break up, 
and the great houses at the West -end, 
gradually one by ono b(*ginniiig to 
roll up their carpets, and pile aw'^ay 
their hijouierie, the same thing still 
goes on with scarcely any pereej. biblc 
diminution of its pomp and vast ness. 
If a stranger could prevail on his 
imagination to empty the fashionable 
squares and streets, and forcu* their 
living contents (enclosed in their 
proper equipages) all at oiu» time 
into this open 8])aee, he w ould sec a 
sight! Suppose it were ])ossible to 
collect all the private carriages in 
London on one day, lierc at the 
doors of the Exliibitioii, it would 
be a nice calculation to estimate 
tlie superficies they would cover, 
and the time that w ould be occupied 
in setting dowm, getting into rank, 
getting out of it again, taking up, 
and drawing off. 'Whether the 
wdiolc side of the Park w ould be 
capacious enough to entertain them, 
is a speculation w’e will not venture 
upon; but there can be no great 
rashness in asserting that the only 
practical mode by w hich the crush 
could be got through iu one day, 
would be by commencing at sunrise, 
and requiring that the people should 
begin to make their exit at one door, 
as soon as they liad made their en- 
trance at another. 

Bye and bye, when the carriages 
are gone, and nothing shall be left 
of all tliat gallant show' of serving- 
men and spanking steeds, except a 
few old-world, humdrum coaches 
and superannuatedphaetons, tlie holi- 
day of the Avorking chivsscs from the 
country will begin, /riicn, wdien the 
harvest is done, and the reaping 
season is prorogued, we sliall have 
incursions of chaw'-bacons from all 
parts of the kingdom, wondering 
with their great eyes and sj)ceclilcss 
tongues at every tiling about them, 
and tramping up and down in a 
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kind of awe and joy, which it will be 
a delight for us town-cxliaustcd 
men to look upon. We anticipate 
that this will be the most interesting 
phase of the Exhibition. As yet, we 
have had only glimpses of tne un- * 
cultured inteUigonce of the labouring 
masses, making its way as it could 
through tlic region of the unknown 
and the wonderful, stunned some- 
times by its intricacies and its mag- 
nitude, and sometimes melted into 
an expression of happiness, almost 
giLshing out in tears, by its beauty 
and its novelty. TJie holy day on 
a grand scale of this uninstructed 
intellect is yet to come ; and when 
file multituacs arrive in great troops 
from the provinces, with the tawny 
sun upon their checks, and the 
vaguest of speculations in their 
open mouths, clad in their blouses, 
and checks, and hobnails, cracking 
their country jokes far down in their 
jaws, and over their shoulders, and 
in the corners of their eyes, and 
stopping every now and then all of 
a sudden, with an untranslateable 
solemnity in their faces, to look up 
at something that seems to them to 
surj)ass all the grandeurs that the 
world liad ever seen or heard of— or 
making villanous, but very honest, 
jibes over gim-cracks and tricks 
upon travellers, in the shape of imita- 
tion lincry and pretended improve- 
ments, wliicli they are not to be 
laken in by, (they know better !) — 
may we be there to see! We 
wonder wliat they will think of the 
American division ? — what they will 
say to the kitchen fiirnituro and 
embroidery of Tunis ? — whether 
they will think a good deal-table a 
more serviceable sort of article than 
one of your Italian mosaics F— with 
what sort of emotions they will 
clatter through the agricultural im- 
plements department ? — and whether 
they will come out into the fresh 
air, drying up the steam off their 
foreheads, and ejaculating to each 
other that old England beats the 
^^orld ! ^ 

If the native out of the rCi-iote 
nooks of Cornwall and Yorkshire 
is struck with amazement by the 
sight, not to say the sights, of 
Loudon, what must the foreigners 
think of it? Drop into Leiccster- 
square, in the cool of the evening, 
alter the fatigues of the day are 


over, and dinner has been discussed 
at Sablonicrc’s, and the Prince dc 
Galle's, and the Hotel de Provence ; 
observe the groups .as they sally 
intQ the street : not know in g where 
to go, or what to do exactly, they 
stand in little knots debating upon 
the difficulty, or promenade some 
eight or ten abreast, in a sti*aggling 
w^ay, that blocks up the w’hole pave- 
ment, w ith a vehemence of action 
and discourse that makes any timid 
little Englishwoman they happen to 
meet make a detour to avoid them 
(which wo can assure lier she has no 
necessity to do;) hear how they 
talk of this great metropolis, and its 
multitudinous avenues, and you w’ill 
gather at once, from the tenour of 
their exclamations, their objurga- 
tions, and their bursts of admiration, 
that in London, and of London, the 
thing that has taken them most hy 
sm’prise is London itself. It is 
exactly like the Exhibition, the 
most emphatic feature of which is 
the buildmg in which it is contained. 

The magnitude of London asto- 
nishes foreigners ; they never can get 
to the end of our houses. They 
perch themselves on omnibuses, 
and go careering onwards and on- 
wards they know not wdiither, in 
the hope of getting somehow a 
glimpse of green trees, and a breath 
of air, with a flavour of flowers 
or hay-stacks in it; but it is 
still houses, houses, houses — inter- 
minable brick and mortar, varied, 
as they touch the suburbs, by a 
ghastly lilac, or a consumptive 
creeper, nodding its funereal tresses 
into a parlour window^ on the road 
side. They go down the river, 
and up the river, in pTirouit of 
the picturesque, and find it pretty 
much the same thing everywhere, 
for they have no sooner arrived at 
a pastoral break on the banks, and 
begun to congratulate themselves on 
having come to a’ bilf of country at 
last? than a new mist of houses, a 
fresh city, suddenly looms out over 
the w’^ater, and dissipates the delusion. 
The magnitude of London is the 
grand thing; they are astounded and 
bewildered bv the length, breadth, 
and depth of London ; and having 
gone cast, west, north, and south, 
without being able to extricate them- 
selves from tJie labyrinth, they are 
tempted into Jhe horrible suspicion. 
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thAt tbe whole of England is ooyered 
with London. 

The gatherings of cabs, omnibuses, 
and pnvate carnages westward, all 
through the peaceful environs of 
hS^j wr, and the great highway of 
Piccadilly and En^tsbridgc, would 
justify the supposition that the rest 
the town must be comparatively 
empty. The contraiy is the fact. 
The rest of the tovm never was so 
fall. Where are all the people 
coming from ? — ^where are they all 
going top are questions which in- 
voluntarily force themselves upon 
the mind of the hahitui as he picks 
his way through the principal 
thoroughfares. 

^o estimate has been formed of 
the total number of strangers that 
have arrived in London during the 
last three months, or of the averse 
^Uy increase of the population 
throughout that period. Any specu- 
lation on the subject would be purely 
conjectural. We have no authentic 
data to go upon, and could rest our 
calculations only on such uncertain 
aiyi capricious materials as are them- 
selires supplied by extremely loose 
reports. That an inundation of 
people, however, quite equal to the 
3ooa we ventured to anticipate in a 
former article, has actually taken 
place, cannot, we think, admit of any 
reasonable doubt. Wherever you 
move, the streets are crammed with 
passengers; tlio hotels and dining- 
houses are everywhere full ; and Tie 
have not yet heard of a failure 
amongst any of the crcature-comfort 
establishments that have been ex- 
pressly set *up to meet the new 
demand. What proportion the 
foreignera bear to the provincial 
visitors cannot be surmised, beyond 
the fact that they carry a large 
preponderance ; by and bye the pre- 
ponderance will be the other way. 

And yet how tranquilly all this 
has gone on, without tho least de- 
rangement of the usual traffic of the 
great city, or of the ordinary engage- 
ments of public or sqpial hfe. IS or 
has it in the slightest degree dis- 
turbed the balance of supply and 
demand. London, indeed, seems 
capable of an elasticity in this re- 
spect as remarkable as the inex- 
haustibilLty of the purse in the fairy 
tale. No increase of demand ap- 
pears to agitate the markets ; prices 


remain stationary, or, if they have 
any tendency to change, it is rather 
to &U than to rise,— exc^ept, perhaps, 
in the single article of house accom- 
modation. Here there was, and is 
* still, a little over-trading, as there 
must ever be, where the supply to 
any given extent is always ready, 
and an overwhelming demand is 
expected by that very clever class 
of people who think they can 
never get too much of a good thing, 
or make too much hay while the sun 
shines. At any time throughout the 
pressure, there were lodgings to 
be let in London that ivould have 
afforded house-room to at least 
double the number of our guests. 
Houses in private streets in the best 
situations, where lodgings were never 
heard of before, became all of a 
sudden starred witli the neatest 
little bills and cards imaginable; 
you were haunted at every turn by 
announcements of ‘ apartments and 
hundreds of families actually went 
out of town, or shut themselves up 
in obscure holes and corners, in the 
hope of letting their houses for a few 
weeks upon exorbitant te jms . The spe- 
culation w'as fair enough ; but it w'as 
overdone. W as there ever a feasible 
project started in this country that 
was not overdone P 

The same elasticity that we ob- 
serve in markets and lodging-houses 
may be seen in everything else; but 
in no particular is it more note- 
worthy than in that of hired carriages 
of aU denominations. The stands 
are quite as Tvell supplied as usual, 
while the traffic in the streets is 
quadrupled. Cabs and omnibuses 
% about in all directions, and seem 
to -spring out of the eai^h at the 
motions of the crowd. Additional 
licences were understood to have 
been granted to meet the increased 
demand ; but then, to balance that 
addition to the public accommoda- 
tion, wo learnt recently, on the other 
hand, that no less than eight hun- 
dred licences have been taken away. 
Yet thp streets arc as full of cabs 
and omnibuses as ever — so full, 
that it would be a puzzle to pack 
any more into them. 

The withdra\ral of hackney licences 
is a topic whidi might be advan- 
tageously dw elt upon, if wc bad 
room, for the edification of curious 
stirangers, who desire to penetrate 
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tlie secrets of London life. The largelr by the influx ofvisitors; al- 

licences were not withdraw on though, with Ihoir usual cool men- 

account of insolence, or extortion, or dad^, they tell you that the season 

any of the ordinary transgressions has been an unusudUy unfortunate 

which cabmen’s flesh is heir to one for tiiem. The shopkeepers m 

but because the said licences were the great losers. The SJxnibition 

used as conductors or disguises to has extinguished them. They com- 
other occupations of an mfamous plain bitterly, and with ji^stice, of 

kind. the unparalleled stagnation of the 

The mysteries of London involve last few months. But how could 

many strange and hideous evils that it have been otherwise P 
must not be revealed, and that can- haven’t time to go into shops. The 

not bo even legislated for. In what morning is taken up with the Costal 

other part of the world is an avowed Palace, and what httle leisure is left 

calling made to minister so success- is absorbed by objects of historical 

fttllyte a concealed one P' or where and public interest; so that the 

the most apparently dissimilar and fenestral aspect of the streets is all 

incompatible pursuits are driven to- that the hasty visitor finds i t jwBsiblo 

gether with the utmost ease, like a to accomplish. A glance at our shop 

team of differently coloured horses? windows abundantly satisfies the 

or where ostensible respectability of curiosity of strangers, accustomed 

station, and a character carcfiilly to the surface show and holiday 

built up of plausible externals, arc fineiy of the continent, 
so adroitly cidtivatcd and employed The theatres have suffered still 
as a mask for the most audacious more than the shopkeepci's. This 

robbery and swindling? Look at might have been anticipated; al- 

the long established and orderly though the managers, always on the 

jewellers’ shops that do not sell five alert to seize upon occasions of 

pounds’ worth of jewellery in twelve public excitement, without always 

months, and arcliothing more than pausing to consider how far the 

blinds for smelting pots ; — the theatre is likely to bo a gainer by 

attornies’ offices that are really no them, laid themselves out for a 

bettor than baits to entrap young golden harvest. There could not 

spendthrifts into bill transactions have been a more egregious mistake, 

and suicidid post obits; — the fashion- The English acted drama is formed 

able establishments which shed such on principles totally different from 

lustre on the West-end — ^mercery, the dramas of Germany, Spain, and 

tailoring, plate — and which, instead France. It requires to be refined and 

of making tbeir profits, as they seem aerated for the taste of foreign audi- 

to do, out of the regidar cliannels of enccs. It is too broad and i^alpable; 

trade, derive their income exclusively it lacks ingenuity of structure, stage 

from an invisible and unsuspected situation, strong and* sudden con- 

system of usurious discounts. A trasts, vitality in the action, delicacy 

catalogue of the fraudulent masque- and point in the dialoguq. Nor is 

rades of London would fill a volume; the acting of a character to inspire 

and a very singular volume it w ould a foreigner with much interest or 

make, ifwchada VidocqoraEugene enthusiasm. We are essentially 

Sue to do justice to its multifarious prosaic and matter of fact on tM 

topi^cs. stage, with a great deal of porter in 

The cabs, doubtless, have profited our heads, and lead in our heels. 

* Mr. Bianconi, who has acquired some cellbrity as the founder of a system of 
chc^p conveyances in Ireland, by which the country is covered with a net- work of 
facilities for travelling, has bec|p iiwited over to London f<jr the purpose of devising 
a plan by which our c.ab accommodation may be re-organized on a more moderate 
scale of charged, and the entire service brought more directly under control. We 
do not know who invited Mr. Bianconi, but we are painfuUy alive to the fact, that 
a man of his particular genius is very much wanted amongst us ; and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that if he should succeed in putting down the impudence and 
the frauds of the cabmen, and in ensuring us cheap and safe means of transit 
through the streets, (evenod Irish cars,) he will be entitled to a public ovation, and, 
as the least reward of his valuable services, to the chief place in the administration 
of his own important reform. ^ , 
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The dexterity aiid finesse, the light- 
ness and guiet vivaeity, which are 
so delightful on the lu'cnch stage, 
would probably*perish in our loaded 
atmosplicre, or they must have been 
tvajisplanted long ago. We ai*e 
great in the horse-play of rampant 
farce, in, rough animal spirits, and 
broad eccentricities; but the subtler 
elements of comedy arc too volatile 
for us, and, consequently, evaporate 
and escape. Jndepencfcntly, how- 
ever, of these reasons, the Exhibi- 
tion lias been reason enough in itself 
for draining tlio tlicatres. After a 
morning deA’oted to the Exhibition, 
who could sit out a play in .a hot 
theatre P 

Wc cannot dismiss the dark side 
of the season witliout touching upon 
the depressing effect the Crystal 
Ealaec has had upon literature. 
We have eollcetcd some statements 
that may be relied upon, about the 
sale of books; and witliout entering 
upon details Avhieli wc should liardly 
bo justified in disclosing, uo may 
observe lliat, with tJio exception of 
seliool-books and religious books, 
and works uliicli suppl}' immediate 
practical wants, and wliose sale can- 
not be materially aficctcd by tem- 
porar}' contingencies, tlie past tliree 
months have been the ‘ dullest’ and 
most disastrous the jmblishers ba.ve 
experienced for many years. Tiie 
‘ subseription’to new" w orks has been, 
in many cases, merely nominal, and 
the siibspquent sale has been so 
languid as in few iristauc (‘8 to cover 
the actual expenditure. The specu- 
lations liazavded on this subject 
before the opening of the great cos- 
mopolitai^fiiir, which w^as destined to 
swaJloAv up, for the time being, all 
tlie profits of all other artistical and 
intellectual productions, only serve 
to show how the most experienced 
men are sometimes deceived in their 
calculations. Jt was siniposed in 
some quarters that the Exhibition 
would carry away the idle and 
frivolous, aud leave more leisure 
and necessity for books to the 
thoughtful and studious; and that 
the very exhaustion attendant upon 
the grand attraction w ould produce 
a demand for sofas and the luxury 
of the JiisL new novel ! The result 
has disappointed all these pleasant 

D )hecics. The last new novel 

gone dowm the cuirent into the 


ocean of oblivion without exciting 
tlie least perceptible sensation ; 
readers have abandoned their sofiia, 
and taken to the streets aud the 
•parks; and the only persons who 
can be fairly believed to liave in- 
dulged in tlie enjoyment of literary 
ease during the tnniioil wori in- 
valids and prisoners. That books 
were, niffrc than ever, a comfort to 
people who could not get out to see 
the show' w’c can easily comprclioiid; 
but so narrow' a constituency afilr. Is 
little eiK'ouragcment to autlu>rs a d 
publishers. 'Plie reason is plain — 
seasons of ont-of-door activity are 
obviously unfavourable totlioseintel- 
leetual jmrsuils that require (piictude 
and repose ; the aids of x)caec can be 
cultivated xu'osjicrously only in times 
ef* peace. ^\)body read much in the 
war time ; tliere w as too mneh ex- 
ciUmient and distraction ; and* to all 
intents and piir]iosos. and with an 
unpreced(‘Tited intensity of action, 
the Industrial Exhibition lias ope- 
rated as injiudously upon the book 
market as it* w c liad neen engaged 
all the time in an European war. 
But it will make amiilo compensa- 
tion to the lit(*rary and scientilio 
circles some time h(‘nc(*, by the 
innumerable iojiics it w ill bcq'ueatli 
for analysis and discussion. The 
whole world, and more particularly 
literature itself, will gain incal- 
culahly, in the ' long run, by this 
slight suspension of autlior-craft — 
which, if w e miglit w liispcr a small 
truth in the confidential i^ar of the 
reader, stijnilating that it goes no 
furllior, is no great loss after all ! 

‘ Talking of iLe signs,’ says Mr. 
Ollapod, ‘j)uts me in mind of the 
Zodiac;’ and this digression about 
authorship reminds us of the effort 
that 18 now' making, and that 
occujiies a prominent jdacc amongst 
the incidents of the season, for the 
establishment of a retreat for artists 
and men of letters. The design 
originated amongst a body of 
tlicalrical amateurs, distinguished 
by theiv jirocluciioiis in art and 
literature, and who lukl already, by 
the success of previous xoerformaiices, 
been enabled to render cllcctual 
{issistanec to some of their less 
fortunate contcniporarii's. Tlio 
W’ant of a permanent provision for 
men of genius had long been felt. 
Tile small animal stipend at the 
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disposal of’ the Prime Minister is 
utterly inadequate to the claims of 
a class of men who, under the most 
favourable circumstances, and by the 
exercise of the most untiring in-, 
dustry and the strictest personal 
habits, cannot always secure them- 
selves against penury when their 
powers become enfeebled by Jlge, 
or broken down in a struggle for 
which, of all men, they are the least 
fitted by the sensibility of their 
organization; and the resources of 
that noble institution, the Literary 
Pund, whose functions arc ad- 
iniiiistcred with a delicacy and kind- 
ness that reflect the highest honour 
on its management, are not only 
iiisullicient for the endowment of 
such a foundation as that con- 
templated by the Guild of Literature 
and Art, but could not be withdrawn 
from the uses to wdiich they arc at 
present applied without leaving 
much suffering unrelieved. To sup- 
]jly the want, it was necessary to 
create a new' fund. Tlic project was 
a bold one ; for the capital in- 
disjieiisable to a foundation, wPicli 
was to comprise r(*sidences and 
handsome annuities for a certain 
number of authors and artists, 
could not be very easily collected. 
The first contribution was the 
gift of a piece of ground for build- 
ing the residences, on his estate 
at Kuebworth, by Sir Bulw^er 
Lyttou ; the second, a five-act 
comedy, to be played by the 
amateurs. This was an auspicious 
beginning ; and out of this beginning 
lias Ho wed more successful results 
tlian even the most sanguine of the 
amateurs themselves, wo suspect, 
liad ventured to predict. TJio next 
contribution w'as tlic princely mu- 
nificence of the Luke of Levonshire, 
who threw open his liousc to the 
representation of the comedy, the 
Queen assisting in person on the 
first night, when the receipts 
amounted to 1250/. A second per- 
formance at Devonshire House, at 
diminished prices, with tl*o \ddi- 
tional aitractipn of ^a farce by Mr. 
Charles Dickens and Mr. Mark 
Lemon, w as attended by a crowded 
audience; and the performances have 
been since repeated three times 
at the Hanover-square Itooms, the 
public curiosity to witness them 
rising with . each successive i*eprc- 


sentation.* The total amount said 
to be realized, above all expenses, 
up to the present time, is about 
2500/. 

If the attempt to establisli this 
Guild should ultimately fail, it cer- 
tainly will not be from Itwk of sym- 
pathy and earnest exertion on the 
part of those whose position and 
popularity arc calculated to attract 
attention to the subject and to invest 
it with interest. 

The artists divide the honour with 
the authors. The scenes, w hich 1 jok 
like cabinet pictures in the frame of 
the proscenium, are painted by dis- 
tinguished artists ; Mr. Egg superin- 
tends the costume; lllr. Ward has 
designed the ticket ; and Mr. MacHse 
has undertaken paint a large 
picture, containing portraits of Sir 
Bulw'cr Lytton and the whole com- 

S in the green room, ^ftcr one 
>rmance more in London, the 
troupe make acireuitof the provinces, 
from whence there is every reason to 
believe they will bring back aurife- 
rous results. Undoubtedly the pro- 
vinces never had such a collection of 
‘stars’ before compressed into the 
service of a single play. In enume- 
rating the contributions to the GuUd, 
'We have omitted to specify^ the 
largest of all — the devotiou of time 
and talent by the amateurs. This 
is a serious item to the individuals, 
and although it docs not take a sub- 
stantive shape amongst the direc't 
contributions, it is itself the contri- 
bution that has drawn all tlic others. 

Amongst the literary incidents of 
the season, Mr. Thackeray’s lectures 
must not be forgotten. All hough 
even Mr. Thackeray miglit fail to 
attract readers at that particular 
period, he w as quite euro of an audi- 
ence to come and see him make 
his appearance in a character so 
new’, and so entirely out of the 
way of his fonner intercourse w’ith 
his pwm particular public. A series 
of lectures, too, on the English 
humorists, by one of themselves, 
was calculated to proA’oko curiosity, 
and the attendance throughout abun- 
dantly justified the experiment. W o 
fancy W'e could have found a subject 
better adapted to Mr. Thackeray’s 
peculiar vein of mixed sarcasm and 
tenderness, and irony interleaved 
with pathos; but we are hound to ac- 
know'lcdge tlu^t he acquitted himself 
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of his difficult undertaking in a spirit 
we were hwdly prepared for, and, 
ij^on the whole, with the most Icgi- 
tunate success. * Cunsidered as speci- 
mens of criticisms, these lectures 
were of little value ; sometimes, 
indeed, there were grave errors of 
judgment, and we could not help 
feeling that the scanty scraps of 
criticism which were strewn over 
them might have been omitted alto- 
gether with advantage. It w’as not, 
Sicrefore, in reference to questions 
of taste or art, to style or treatment, 
to the influence of the humorists 
upon their age, its literature, or its 
morals, or to any of those problems, 
estlietical or philosophical, wdiich 
come properly within the province 
of the critic, that Mr. Thackeray 
addressed himself. He took the 
humorists as independent persons, 
he traced their lives and characters, 
entered into their individual pecu- 
liarities, and ran lightly over the 
surface of their w'ritings, gave you 
to understand something, not very 
clearer satisfactory, aboutthe quality 
of their genius, a great deal more 
about thviir soeial and domestic 
qualities, and drew pictures of 
humanity, which in delicacy and 
neatness of touoli, in a certain sunny 
humour, with bright motes alter- 
nately glistening and turning up 
their dark sides through it, and an 
acute perception of the mean and the 
absurd, w ei^e every way worthy of 
the author of Vanity Fair. 

Take fhese lectures as a body of 
curious and eccentric commentaries 
upon the famous people to whose 
specialities they are dedicated, and 
setting the accuracy or justice of 
them aside, wc know' of nothing 
Mr. Thackeray has done, wdiich de- 
velops his powers in so many unex- 
pected lights, which show's so much 
sympathy with the graceful and 
poetical aspects of things, and so 
fine an appreciation of gencTOus 
and serious truths, which ho lias 
Act always been in a mood to treat 
so earnestly. There is notliing very 
profound in these lectures — ^ the 
gravities in them lie close at hand; 
but there is a less tendency in them 
than usual to turn foibles and failings 
to the account of the ridiculous, and 
a disposition to loosen the springs 
of pity and charity, for which Mr. 
Thac&ray is entitIed«to high praise 


and for 'which w'e have reason to be 
thankful. The great charm lay— if 
we may use the term — ^inthe idiosyn- 
crasy of tlic treatment. There w'as 
^nothing new in substance ; but it was 
all new in the turn of phrase, in 
the odd conjunctions of strong and 
striking points, in the w himsical feli- 
city with which quaint trains of ideas 
vrerc follow'ed out, and in the little 
i*ops of tenderness wliich fell here 
andthere, like tears, amongst the most 
grotescjuc passages. It frequently 
happened tliat you did not care so 
mudi about the matter as the mau- 
ner — that you differed from tlie 
matter, and were still amused and 
interested by the manner. You 
were quite w illing to compound all 
differences of opinion for the sake of 
the pleasant, strange, half-bantering, 
half- serious narrative, wiiieh set 
you thinking and laughing at the 
same moment. And there were 
not wanting features to which ex- 
ception might be taken. What 
business, for instance, has Po^je 
amongst the humorists? And his 
versification — that which imaged in 
its forms the exact character of liis 
mind, and reflected so sharply the 
models it improved upon — Mr. 
Thackeray missed altogether. Hor 
was he more successful in dealing 
with the career of Swift, wdiosc life 
he fatally misinterpreted. Again, in 
his estimate of Addison, he saw no- 
thing of w hat w'as conventional and 
hollow in him, assuming it all for 
the purest morality, and setting down 
even his defective sympathy and 
want of enthusiasm to a chaste philo- 
sophy. The furtive pruriency that 
lurks under Addison’s writings either 
escaped his notice, or w'as passed over 
as a good-natured concession to the 
age. On the other hand, he did in- 
justice to Congreve, and committed 
an absolute wTOug and outrage on 
Sterne. But these are not the ques- 
tions we desire to hear Mr. Thacke- 
ray discuss, or upon which his 
heresies can ruffle us. While his 
low, sojft voice wandered amongst 
chords of feeling rarely touched in 
the lecture-room, we felt that bis 
strength lay in another and a newer 
view of the subject, and that we 
could afford to dispense with critical 
acumen, and the literary traditions 
that are clustered round the memor- 
aMc names he selected, and that 
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hove hitherto been considered indis- 
pensable to the elucidation of their 
fives and works, so lone; as he drcw 
out the humanity of his humorists, 
and extracted the sveetness that 
lies buried, like honey, in dark' 

n ' :es, in fretted tempers, uncouth 
its, -and unworldly natures. 

But we are all this time loitering 
outside the Great Exhibition. Let 
us go in, by aU means. The reader 
need not be alarmed — we have not 
the remotest intention of describing 
a scene with which the whole uni- 
verse, wherever a newspaper pene- 
trates, is already familiar. 

We have some doubts whether 
the Exhibition lias ever been so 


interesting in detail since the 1st of 
May as it was within two or tliree 

S s of the opening. Two days 
>re it opened, the fulfilment of the 
pledge to the public m)pcared physi- 
cally impossible. The place was 
strewn over with fragments and 
saw-dust, and boxes and cases, 
packed and unpacked. Hundreds of 
fittings had yet to bo finished ; men 
were at work all over the counters, 
and up in the galleries, and on 
the roof, and over the floor; and 
there w'^cre not twenty yards of 
the whole area of twenty -six acres 
that looked in such a state of for- 


wardness as to justify a hope that 
they could be got ready in tunc for 
the opening. By what magical arf.s 
all these difficulties were overcomcf, 
the confusion cleared up, the hang- 
ings swung, the cases unpacked, the 
counters dressed, and the vast super- 
ficies decorated and put in order for 
the ceremonies of the inauguration, 
we know not; and wo are even 
sceptical as to the fact whether the 
people who accomplished these sor- 
ceries are miite aware themselves 
liow they did it. 

The confusion of the last few days 
was singularly picturesque. You 
could sec the costumes or all nations 


running about in a state of flutter 
and disorder that elicited an infinite 


variety of temperaments — the flash 
of the tropics, the languof of 'he 
south, the gravity of the oriental 
complexion, and the rough bluster 
of the north. Some were impetuous 
and choleric ; whilst others, seated 
tranquilly on their unopened bales, 
waiting tor instructions, looked on. 
at the surrounding riot with imp^er- 


turbable indifference. The incidents 
that were everywhere disclosed to 
you as you passed up the nave 
helped, also, to giVq a sort of dra- 
matic interest to the scene, and to 
set' you speculating on the di.stant 
homes and associations of these 
people, and the community of pur- 
suits and civiliziug aims which had 
thus collected a multitude of men 
from the extremest points of the 
W'orld under one roof, and for one 
express object. Little domestic 
under -plots, and quaint bits of 
pathos and fun, occasionally enli- 
vened the bustle, or threw a scrap 
of pantomimic comedy into the silent 
corners of the Bazaar. 

We remember an instance of this 
kind. It was just before the Exhibi- 
tion opened, while most of tlie foreign 
depaHments were in a state of in- 
describable confusion. The Bussiau 
division was in the incipient stage of 
development; curious drums and 
trumpets, glittering ware and articles 
of northern vertu, had been delivered 
out of their boxes, and lay heaped 
about tin the rest of the consign- 
ments should have arrived. There 
was a lull in the work; the men en- 
trusted with the business were out, 
probably unpacking in the Park ; and 
theEussian chamber in that condition 
of rich disorder was left in the charge 
of a young girl. She was dressed 
town-fiishioii and had none of the 
marks of the peasant about her, ex- 
cept a bright dark glow on her cheeks. 
She was handsome — ^that is to say, 
round-faced, with lively eyes, capable 
of a profound sentimental expression, 
(which seems, indeed,* more or It^sa 
common to all lively eyes,) and of a 
•comely shape.* You would have 
almost guessed her country from the 
cast of her features; yet, notwith- 
standing the Bussian snow she 
came of, she gave you to understand 
at the first glance that there was 
blood in her veins asi warm as ever 
daifced in Italy. If one could make 
anything substantial out of such a 
fancy, wc might have imagined that 
she was a neighbour of that river. 
Whose icy current flows through banks 
of roses. 

There she stood, keeping watch 
over the goods, and pretending to 
read a book. It was mere pre- 
tence. From behind a temporary 
curtain suspended at the back^ 
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tholre peeped eveiy now and then 
an English youth of one or two and 
twenty, with a dash of the juvenile 
rou^ in him, extremely well-looking, 
and fairly set out for conquest. Ho 
appcarccl to he coimected with some 
of the adjoining States, but it was 
evident that while his business 
called him to one place, his love of 
adventure had fascinated him to 
another. The coquetry that went 
on between them would have had a 
telling effect upon the stage. Young 
as they w ere, they understood how 
to flirt hooks and curtains as skil- 
fully as Jiny senhorita of Seville or 
Madrid ever flirted a fan. Her look 
aside, to show her consciousness, as 
it were unconsciously, was perfect ; 
and the way the young gentleman 
affected to be looking very seriously 
at something else, while he waft all 
the time directing an intense focal 
light upon her ringlets (w^hich she 
felt as palpably as if it bad lifted 
them up), was a picture which, 
with the lady in the foreground, 
might be recommended to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Frank Stone, w ho 
always hits off these ox(piisite 
iiHjhoate sensations with the most 
charming truthfulness. They did 
not understand one word of each 
other’s language, yet had already 
contrived, by the aid of a third 
language, with which Ihey were 
both familiar, to get up a tolerably 
intimate acquaintance. Wo arc 
sorry we cannot loll the reader how 
it ended ^ we hope happily for both 

I parties, and that the lady did not 
eave her own inclement climate to 
find a more* wintry region here! 
When the Honianccs of the Exhi- 
bition — ^w'ith llie crystal fountain for 
a frontispiece, as the trysting-place 
for lovers who want to lose other 
people and find themselves — come to 
loe published, j)erhaps w e shall have 
the sequel of tliis liilie incident. 

It is a hopeful sign of intellectual 
advancement, that the sculpture dias 
occupied so large a share of attention. 
The specimens that have acquired 
tlie most notoriety, are not, perhaps, 
the most deserving of it; but tlio 
fact that all classes of visitors ex- 
amine the sculpture with interest, 
is a gratifying evidence of im- 
proved taste. Everybody makes it 
a point to look at the Amazon, tlie 
Greek Slave, and the Veiled Vestal. 
There is great merit intach of them, 


but it is associated with faults which 
liasty admiration has entirely over- 
looked. The power of the Amazon, 
the strength oi expression, the agony 
of the horse — a grand and terrible 
mixture of dismay and desperation — 
* are triumphant proofs of the artist’s 
genius; and it is therefore all the 
more to bo regretted, that so jk*))1o 
a w’ork should be marreil by one or 
tw'o very obvious bleniislics. Ob- 
serve the attitude of tlie Amazon. 
She lias lost her scat, and is thrown 
back in an impossible position on 
the liaimeJics of the horse. Turn 
to the back of the statue, and look 
at the horse’s tail. It in cast up 
lashing the air, as if the creature 
were in a stale ©f high exultation, 
instead of being drawn in between its 
legs by the eftbrt of terror, wdiieli 
would inevitably make it coil iij) all 
its muscles, liipsc faults are de- 
ductions from the merits of the 
work as a perfect study ; but enough 
remains behind to justify tiio 
highest encomiums. 

We are much perplexed by the 
statue of the Greek Slave. In w^hai 
respect is it Greek ? And is a 
manacle upon a delicate wTist Ihe 
only means sculpture possesses of 
expressing the sorrow' and anguisli 
of slavery P The fact is, there is no 
moaning whatever in the face, 
wliich has anything in tlie A\orlil 
but Greek or slavery WTitten on 
it; and if the head and manacles 
W'erc lopped off’, the rest of the 
figure would be very beautiful as a 
study of form. Jt is full of grace 
from the shoulders dowm, ospoinally 
at the side and back ; but tlie artist 
lias utterly failed in the attempt to 
convey any tiling more. Of the 
‘ Veiled Vestal,* w e suppose it must 
be allow'cd to be a curious afd suc- 
cessful example of skilful manipu- 
lation. The veil is cleverly exe- 
cuted, and looks quite gauzy and 
transparent at a proper distance; 
but it bears about the same relation 
to high art asPaganini’s perfonnance 
on a single string ; it merely shows 
a difliculty overcome without any 
result. The vulgar nifty wonder at 
it, but the educated grieve. At the 
best, it is no more than what is 
popularly, but not vo^ correctly, 
called a trick, which is a sort of 
ingenuity that cxliausts your admira- 
tiem the moment you detect it. 

There is not much risk of judg- 
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ment ia according to thq Virgiuiua 
of MacDowcU Sie first place iii 
tlio Exhibition. That magnificent 
work is well known, and fortunately 
occupies so prominent a position in 
the transept, that it cannot escax><3 
the attention it deserv'cs. Awarding “ 
to Kiss, and Power, and Monti, and 
the rest of the foreign and native 
contributors the full measure of their 
deserts, (and although there are not 
many striking specimens in the Exlii- 
bition, there are a few of great 
merit,) we believe that the artists 
themselves would agree with us in 
the high estimate we place upon the 
passionate energy and soft beauty 
which are so woudrously blended 
in tills elaborate work, and which 
carry the resources of art to the 
height of their illustrative power. 

The throwing op(*n of the Exhi- 
bition to enormous crowds of ijeoplo 
at the loAV entrance of one shilling, 
lias tested the safiity of educating 
the masses by means of such sights. 
Fromtluilstof May up to the present 
time the darn age intlicted by curiosity, 
or ill-conduct, is of less account than 
the ordinary injury which goods 
might undergo in shops during a 
similar period. In fact, no damage 
whatever, in the sense of wilfid 
damage, has been inflicted, and the 
fabrics likely to spoil by the touch 
or by exposure to the air liave been 
preserved with cxtraordinaiy fresh- 
ness. Wernay mention, also, another 
gratifying fact, that the amount of 
thefts and pocket-picking has been 
quite insignificant, and that the 
honour of the few oITences of that^ 
kind that have taken place are pretty 
equally divided bciwoeu loreign 
and native talent. jMot a single 
v iolation of order has disturbed the 
enjoyn iit of the visitors ; ami the 
utmost decorum and harmony have 
marked the whole proceedings. Yet 
the additional police force employed, 
to whose excellent aiTangcments we 
are so materially indebted, does not 
exceed five hmidred. 

The number of persons that are 
daily in attendance in tlio Body of 
the building, jfiigmenting the stream 
of its contents, ia more considerable, 
perhaps, than the public in general 
are au arc. In addition to the re- 
gular police Jbree and the sappers 
and miners, there are upwards of 
three hundred persona in the pay of 
the commissioners, and two thousand 


exhibitors and exhibitors* assistants 
in daily attendance. With such a 
multitude of people engaged in 
the interior, and the mlinito 
variety of risks which may arise 
from carelessness and a thousand 
other causes, the reader may be 
curious to learn what precautions 
are taken to provide against acci- 
dents. Like everything else con- 
nected with this great W'ork, iliey 
are extremely simple. In the first 
place, every exliibitor is loft to take 
care of his own goods in the best 
way ho can; which undoubtedly 
affords the best guarantee for the 
general security. The most com- 
plete protection against fire is or- 
ganized all over tlui interior, consist- 
ing of sixteen hydrants, several fire- 
engines, and a large supply of fire- 
buckets and iron reservoirs, all of 
which can be brought into play at a 
few moments’ notice. The instant 
the necessary labours are over (and 
as little as possible is done after 
dark), all lights are jjut out, and the 
protection of the building fo» the 
night is consigned to fifty policjemen, 
tw'enty-four sappers and miners, and 
six firemen, who sleep uj?on the 
premises, lint how is this extensive 
area kept in repair, dusted, and 
cleaned P By a systematic arrange- 
ment, equally simple and effective. 
Six hours, from four o’clock in the 
morning till ten, arc dedicated to 
these purpose*, s, and arc found amply 
suflicimit. It is, perhaps, the only 
instance on record of a great jiublie 
exhibition which has rccenved troops 
of visitors for a jieriod of three 
months w ithout having been closed 
up for a single day to be repaired or 
refreshed. This Exhibilicfti is inde- 
pendent of such necessities, forw’hicli 
it is partly indebted to its structure, 
being a self-acting duster and cleaner 
in its floors and roof. 

The total Tuimber of visitors to 
the Exhibition up t(f the 2(5 th of 
July amounted to 2,929,778. Of 
these, the greatest number tJiat 
entered the building on any one 
was on Tuesday, the 15th of July, 
when it was visited by 71,122 
persons ; and the greatest number 
eatimated to have been collected in 
the body of the building at one 
moment of time w as (on the same 
day) upwards of 61,00(1 With 
trilling exceptions, Tuesday has gene- 
rally been the fullest day in the week. 
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Tho sale of season-tickets has been pondorance on the side of the latter, 
nearly equally divided between ladies We are able to 

and gentlemen, with a slight pre- illative sale iip to tlic 19 tb. July ; 


Gentlemen*{ Ladies’. 

Up to May 1st 10,892 .8,615 

From May Ist to July 19th ... 2,2&9 . . *3,317 


Total. Proceeds. 

19,507 ... ^*52,401 6 0 
6,616 ... 14,207 11 0 


13,19i 11,932 25,123 A’66,608 17 0 


Latterly, the sale has fallen off, but 
it is still going on slowly. On Sa- 
turday, July I9th, for instance, eight 
season-tickets were sold — two gen- 
tlemen's tickets and six ladies'. 

The following items present the 
amount of receipts up to July 26th : 

£ g, d. 

For Season Tickets . . 66,638 5 0 

P.*iyments at the door . 181,011 6 0 

Total . . . £247,649 11 6 
Add to this amount Sub- 
scriptions received . 66,000 0 0 

Subscriptions not re- 
ceived 10,000 0 0 

““.“ 1 » 

If wc add to this grand total the 
sum of 55007. paid for tho contract 
for the refreshment rooms, and 32007. 
for the Catalogue contract, which will 
make altogellier 332,3497. 11^., we 
believe we shall have given the 
entire amount which, up to that day, 
had been received by, or substTibed 
to, the Great Industrial Bazaar. 

Tlie icceipts of the Saturdays 
have recently become so depressed, 
that we presume the entrance-fee of 
5s. will be speedily abandoned, and 
a lower amount substituted. The 
smallest amount as yet received on 
the Saturday w’ould, however, leave 
a liandsome profit on the expendi- 
ture of the entire w'eck, w hich, upon 
an average, does not exceed 10007. 

Ithasbeencstimatedthat, after the 
payment of all charges, the prizes 
included, there will bo a surplus in 
tho hands of1;he Commissioners of 
1 '40, 0007. at the close of the Exnibi- 
lion, presuming the Exhibition to 
flose at the time stipulated. 

In any ordinary case, the question 
that would obviously arise out of 
tliis state of things is — ^What is to 
be done with the surplus P But in 
this case, the anxiety of the public 
is not about what is to be done with 
the surplus (concerning which no- 
body seems to care, a rush), but. 


Wliai is to be done with the Palace? 
Tlic grand scheme, sustained by the 
almost unanimous voice of thccouu- 
try, is to convert it into a Winter 
Garden. The technical difficulties 
that arc said to lie ifif the way 
of the Commissioners are of no 
account against the unmistakeable 
expression of public opinion, which 
clearly demands the abrogation of 
an engagement entered into in 
ignorance of results which no ex- 
perience could have anticipated. 
The local opposition procecjos on 
a supposition that the Winter Gar- 
den would have an injurious in- 
fluence on the value of property in 
that neighbourhood. But it might 
be easily shown that all sucJi appre- 
hensions (if, indeed, anybody se- 
riously entertains them) arc entirely 
unfounded. The establishment of 
a Winter Garden w ould have exactly 
the contrary efibet. A more serious 
objection w as raised in reference to 
the permanency of the building, and 
the cost of its maintenance. Even 
tliat objection, ho wcver, which looked 
very formidable at first, Mr. Paxton 
has effectually disposed of. He lias 
procured an estimate from Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson of tlic outlay 
necessary for puttiug the building 
•into pennauent repair, and making 
all the necessary alterations, and the 
whole contract w^ill not exceed from 
12,0007. to 15,(X)07. The estimate 
for keeping the structure in perfect 
repair and order for twenty-one 
years is only 55007. per annum. 
These sums are trifles, with a sur- 
plus of 140,0007. in bank ; and since 
the argument in favour of a Winter 
Garden is really sound and reason- 
able (to say nothing of its popularity), 
and th#. obstacles in the way of cost 
and security have beqp removed, we 
hope tliat another year may not 
elapse before wx sliall be able to 
realize Mr. Paxton's agreeable pu;- 
ture of a ride or promenade amongst 
fragrant trees in thS climate of 
Southern Italy, at a distance of fifteen 
zamutes' wala irom tho Haymarket ! 
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CHAMOIS HUNTING. 


I HAI) been staying at Fend (one 
of the highest inhabited spots in 
Europe) for some days, existing on a 
light andwholesonic regimen of hard- 
boiled eggs, harder baked rye bread, 
and corn brandy, exploring the mag- 
nificent scenery round me, and had 
returned, the way I came, to a col- 
lection of brown packing-boxes, by 
courtesy called a village, which re- 
miced in the euphonious name of 
Dumpfen, nestling cosily under the 
gi*and belt of pines that feathered 
the Hanks of the mountains, which 
rose high and clear behind. In front 
roared, rattled, and grated, a wide 
glacier torrent, the coWr of ill-made 
gruel; and on the opposite side 
stretched, some quarter of a mile, 
a flat plain of gravel and u orn boul- 
ders, here and there gemmed with 
patclies of short sweet turf, till it 
roac^lied the base of a noble range of 
cliffs, whirli rose grey and steep into 
the clear blue sky, so lofty, that the 
fringe of world-ohl pines along their 
summits could scarcely be distin- 
guished. 

Oil the narrow patch of turf be- 
tween the village and the torrent I 
found — it being a fine Sunday after- 
noon — ^inuch mirth and conviviality. 
The rifle-butts were pitched on the 
opposite side of the torrent, witli a 
sniail hut close to them to slielter 
the marker, a fellow of infinite fun, 
attired in bright scarlet, and a fan- 
tastic cap, who placed marked pegs 
into the bullet-holes, and panto- 
mimed with insane gestures of admi- 
ration, contempt, astonishment, or 
dcrisioji, the good or bad snccess of 
the marksmen. Andsph'iidid speci- 
mens of men they were ; firm, proud, 
yet courteous and gentle, well- 
dressed in their handsome and 
handy costume, strong as lions, 
which, in fact, tlicy ‘ needed to be' 
to support the weight of those young 
ciglitecu-pouiiders whieli they called 
rifles, with brass enough in the 
stocks to manufacture faces for s 
dynasty of railrog d kings . Never did 
I see finer fellows. And the women ! 
How lovely are those Tyrolese 
damsels, with their dark brown 
glossy hair braided under the green 
hat, with a brilliant carnation stuck 
over their loft ear in a pretty coquet- 
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tish fashion, enough to send an un- 
fortunate bachelor raving. And 
theif complexions !— the very flower 
in their hair paling, looking duU 
beside their blooming cheeks ; and 
their clear soft hazel eyes, with 
such a soul of kindness, gentleness, 
and purity peeping Uirough tlicm, 
as one scarcely sees, even in one-^and 
another clsewncre. 

The shooting was at hist over, the 
winner crowned with flowers, and, 
the targets borne in triumph be- 
fore them, the whole party rclireci 
to tho wooden hut uith a mystic 
triangle in a circle over the door, to 
cat, drink, and be merry ; and very 
merry wc were, albeit the only tipple 
strongly resembled very indifterent 
red ink, both in taste and colour. 
Talk of the dura wessarum ilia! 
what insides those fellows must have 
had! 

We were sitting listening to inter- 
minable stories of Berg-geister, and 
Gemsen Xonige, and rifle practice 
at French live targets, when two 
herd lads came in from some of the 
higlier mountain pastures, and re- 
ported three chamois, seen tliat 
morning low down on the cliffs. 

Hereupon up rose a vast clatter 
amongst the yagers as to the for- 
tunate man uho was to go after 
them, for chamois hunting, gentle 
reader, requires rather less retinue, 
and greater quiet, than pheasant 
shooting in October. 

The lot fell upon one Joseph some- 
thing or another; I never could 
make out Ids sirname, if he liad one 
— which I rather doubt. JTt? was a 
fine, liandsoine, jaunty fellow, witli 
‘ nut broun hair’ curling round his 
open forehead, and a moustache for 
'iriiich a guardsman would have given 
his little finger. 

N ow as it fell out, I nlso got ex- 
cited;#/, too, thirsted after eha-^ 
mois* blood ; but how to get it ? 
How could I, small five foot seven, 
and rather light in the build, per- 
suade that Hercules to let me accom- 
pany him, unless ho put me in his 
pocket, wliich would have been de- 
rogatory? It is true that I, being 
lignt myself, was perfectly convinced 
that weight was rather an incum- 
brance than otherwise in the momi- 




tains ; but how could I persuade the 
‘ heavy,’ whose opinions, of course, 
ran the other way, to agree with me P 

However, as tne men thinned off, 
and the place became quieter, I de- 
termined to make the attempt, at 
least, and commenced the attack by 
* standing* Joseph a chopine of the 
aforesaid red ink, and then, fearing 
the consequences, followed it up by an 
infinity of ‘ gouttes* of infamous corn 
brandy, all the while raving about 
the Tyrol, Andreas Hofer, and the 
Monk, and abusing the French, till 
[ quite won his heart ; he, innocent 
soul ! never imagining the ti'ap I liatl 
set for him. At last I glided into 
chamois hunting, the darling theme 
of a Tyrolcr, making him tell mo all 
sorts of wild stories, and telling him 
some in return, (every wliit as true, 
I have no doubt, as his own,) till at 
last I boldly demanded to be allowed 
to accompany liiin the next morning. 

Joseph liumm’d and Jia’ed for 
some time ; but gratitude for the 
tipple, my admiration for Hofer, 
and, perhaps, the knowledge that 1 
had been over some of the stifFest 
bits of tlio surrounding ranges .solus, 
and had been after the gems, thoiigli 
unsuccessfully, before, made him 
relent, and it was finally settled that 
1 should go. He went home to get 
comfortably steady for the next 
nioruing, dud 1 laid violent hands on 
everything eatable to slull' into my 
knapsack ; whilst the others, after 
vaxnJy trying to persuade int^ out of 
my determination, retired, shaking 
hands with me as if I was ordered 
for execution ‘ at eight precisely* the 
next morning. Wliereoii J vanished 
into the wooden box, which it is 
de regh to get into in that part of 
the world when one w ants to sleep, 
and slumbered incontinently. 

1 had been asleep about five 
minutes, according to iny own com- 
putation, though, in fact, it 'was 
about as many hours, when 1 sud- 
denly awoke to a full perception of 
the lact tliat I was ‘ in For it.* Alas ! 
those treacherous fumes of ‘ Sli- 
howitz* no longer deluded me into 
the idea that 1 was fully up to any 
existing mountain in the known 
world ; that jumping a ten-foot cre- 
vasse was as easy as taking a hurdle; 
or that climbing hand over hand up 
rocks ‘ 80 pei][>endicular* that one’s 
nose scraped against their stony 


bosoms* was rather safer, if any- 
thing, than toking sparrows* nests 
from the top of the stable ladder ! 
However, the honour of England 
was at stake. ^ Go I must I so T 
• resigned myself to fhe certainly of 
breaking my only neck, and Jumped 
up, thereby nearly dpshiug* in the 
roof of my brain-pan against the top 
o*f my box, adding, most unneces- 
sarily, another heailacho to the one 
I already possessed — and turned out. 

Unfortunately, there was no oe.e. 
awake to see my magnanimity ; and 
it was too dark to se< it if there 
liad been ; so I groped my ^vay don n. 
with my upper garments on my ann. 
After * barking’ my shins agani'^t 
stools and trestles, and being nearly 
eaten up by a big dog in llic dark, I 
sallied out, preferring to make my 
morning ablutions in the clear, .^ud 
parlieiilarly cold brunnen that 
plaslicd and Bj>arkled on the little 
green before the door, to dij)ping 
the tip of my Jiose and the ends of 
my fingers into the pie-dish AAhieh 
had b(‘cn eousidcratcly placed for 
my private use. 

How intensely beautiful tliat dawm 
was! with the pine woods sleoj>ed in 
the deepest ])urp]e — here and there 
a faint, gauzy mist, looking self- 
luminous,^ marking the course of 
some mountain brook iiirough the 
forest. The grey clifis stood dark 
and silent on the opposite side of the 
stream, and om* lar-ofi* snow-peak, 
just catehing tlio faint reflected light 
of dawn, gleamed ghost -like and 
faint, like some spirit lingering on 
the forbidden eonlincs of day. 

How ijitense was that silence ! — 
broken only by the harsh rattle of 
the torrent and the occasional faint 
tinkle of a cow-bell in tlie distance, 
or now and then by a spint-like 
whispering sigh amongst the pines, 
that scarcely moved their long arms 
before the cold breath of the dying 
night. 

1 had finished my toilet, and was 
just beginning to hug myself in the 
idea that I had escaped, and had a 
vcT^ good excuse to slip into bed 
again, when I hcanfi the clang of a 
pair of iron-solcd shoes advancing 
down the torrent-bed, that did duty 
for a road, and to my unmitigated 
disgust saw Joseph looming through 
the darkness, like an own brother to 
the Erl King, a * shooting-iron’ under 
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each mn, and a mighty wallet on 
his back. There was no escape— I 
was in for it! 

Setting our faces to the monntams, 
we entered the pine-forest, and 
toiled up aiid up through the dark, 
silent trees, tuniing neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, till the 
clay began to break, some three 
quarters of an hour after our start, 
when we stopped with one accord, 
(f course only to look back and see 
the sunrise, though I doubt if either 
of us could liave kept up that steady 
Li'eaflniill pace much longer, with 
any degree of comfort. 

Well, we halted to look, perhaps 
ft)v the last time, at the valley and 
the village, Jiovv far below us. Wo 
bad got tc the height of the clifls on 
<h o])posite side, and could look 
ovej* I heir summits at the tumbled 
alp-billows that tossed their white 
(‘rests for many a league beyond; 
the sun steeping (he snow-peaks in 
tints of purplo, pink, and erimbon, 
and here and there a rock-peak 
shone with tlio brightest silver and 
the reddest gold, — enough to send 
one ‘ clean wild’ witli their exquisite 
beauty. Down below in the valley, 
the sun had not yet risen, tliough 
man had ; the little columns of blue 
smoke wreathed gracefully upwards 
in tJie cjilin morning *air; and the 
lowing of the cows, and the faint 
tinkl(5 of their hells, as they were 
being driven to their morning pas- 
ture, lloated up ever and anon in 
strangidy diminished tones, that 
8ecm(;d to come from some fairy 
world far down in the Alp-caverns. 

Having rested, wo turned our 
faces again to the mountains, and 
toiled ancAv through the pine forest, 
non no longer dark and j^oomy, but 
fleckered with gleams of yellow 
morning light, and sparkling wdth a 
thousand dew-diarnouds. 

Up, up ! still up ! across the little 
sparkling runlets, tumbling licail 
over hcc^s in their hurry to see what 
sort of a world the valley below 
might be ; — up! over masses of ];pck, 
anklo-dccp in rich brown moss, be- 
jewelled with strawberries and cow- 
bei^ics, garlanded with raspberries, 
twisting and straggling out of their 
crevice's, covered with rich ripe fruit; 
—up! over bits of open turf, green ajs 
emeralds, set in pure white gravel, 
sparkling like a thousand ^amonds; 


—•up! through tangled masses of 
ffdlen pines, their bleaching stumps 
standing out like Ihe masts of great 
wrecks — ^terrible marks of the course 
of the avalanche wind! — ^up ! through 
one short bit more of pine- wood, over 
the split fir fence, and into the little 
mountain meadow, smiling in the 
level sunlight, with its bright stream 
tinkling merrily through it, its scat- 
tered boulders, and wooden senn- 
hutt, wnth the cows and goats clus- 
terecl round it, standing ready to bo 
milked, — one of the latter, oy the 
bye, instantly charges me, and has 
to be repelled by my alpenstock, 
bayonet fashion, — while all around, 
the sweet breath of the cows mingles 
deliciously with the aromatic fra- 
grance of the pine forest, and the 
rich scent of the black orchis and 
wM thyme. 

Seat yourself on tliat wooden 
milking-stool by the door — (beware ! 
it has but one leg, and is * kittle to 
guide’) — after a hearty sliake of the 
hand from that grey old giant of a 
herdsman, and enjoy yourself. 

‘Joseph, what’s i’ the fardel P 
Tarn out your traps, and Jet us see 
what ‘ provaunt’ you have got.’ — 
A mighty mass of cold boiled mutton, 
an iiinnity of little dabs of rye-bread, 
the size of one’s hand, arut as hard 
as flints ; and — what is that thou art 
extracting with such a grin on thy 
manly countenance, as if thou liadst 
founii the best joke in Europe, tied 
up in the corner of the bag P 

A quart bottle of corn-brandy ! — 
I simper, the grey herdsman sim- 
pers, and Joseph sim^icss most of 
aU, as if he was conscious of having 
done a monstrous clever thing, hut 
was modest. ‘ Sidinaps at six in the 
morning I — hardly correct,’ say I. 

Josepi thinks that it is apt to 
malre one thirsty (it certainly always 
appears to have that effect upon 
him) ; and the grey herdsman slimces 
his head, and smacks Eis lips du- 
biously^ as if he were not quite cer- 
tain, but would rather bke to try. 

‘Well, just one thimbleful, Joseph, 
‘ just to kill the larva?, ye ken*. Ali ! 
ycju don’t understand, it is a moun- 
tain excuse, too. N ever mind — hand 
us tho becher.’ 

Here wo breakfasted luxuriously, 
eking out our store with sour milk 
and crumbly new white cheese from 
the seimhutt. The grey herdsman 
k2 
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eyes me intently, and longs to know 
what manner of man I am. I take 
piW on his thirst for knowledge. 

‘ Ein Englander ?’ — I am his friend 
for life! He has heard of, the 
30, (XX)^, sent over in llie French 
Avar time, and his nephew has seen 
the letter in a glass-case at Inn- 
spnick. ‘ And I want to shoot cha- 
mois ?’ lie looks almost sorrowfully 
at me, but I haA’e gone too far to re- 
treat, and am very valiant. ‘ Yea, 
tJierc are three up about the AVild- 
CTad Kbgle.* That is enough, Ade 
Andre! Pack up, Joseph. For- 
ward ! 

Stop a bit, lei ns load here; we 
may stumble on aonietliing shoot- 
able. I am soon ready; but loading 
with Joseph is a very solemn affair, 
not to be imdertaken lightly, or 
hnislied in a hurry. 

First, he takes a dose of stuff out 
of a cow’s horn, Avliich J, in my 
ignorance, suppose to be very badly 
made No. 7 shot. A small quantity 
of Ihis ho places in the pan of his 
rifle, and crushes with the handle 
of Ids knife, tlie rest he pours down 
the barrel, and I jierceive that it is 
powder ; then lie looks up and down, 
round and about — what tlie deuce is 
he after ? Is he cockney enough to 
bo going to Hash off liis rifle, and 
afraid of some one hearing him? 
No, there he has it — a bunch of 
grey moss, ‘banm haar,’ as he calls 
ii, trom that blasted pine. 'Wonder 
again j uhat in the name of good- 
ness IS he going to do with tliat ? 
Use it as a pocket-handkerchief? I 
do not belicA^e he carries one; at 
any rate, if he does, he only uses 
that pattern said by the Fliegende 
Blatter to be *80 popular amongst 
the Gallician deputies of the Paul’s- 
Kircho Parliament. No, — wrong 
again ; ho carefully pulls it to 
pieces, and making it into a round 
ball, rams it doAvnupon tlicpOAvder; 
arul a most excellent dodge it is. 
Colonel Hawker has oid^ re-dis- 
covered an old secret, or, more 
likely, learnt it on the shores of the 
Bodensee ; then the greased patch 
and the ball, and all is ready. On 
we go! 

After leaving the meadow, wo 
entered again into the pine forest, 
Avliich giwlually became more open, 
the trees more stunted and fantastic, 
and their longstra^ggling arms clothed « 
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more and more as avc ascended 
with the ash-grey baumhaar ; dead 
trees and thunder-riven stumps 
became frequent, rotting in and 
into the black bog mould, which 
ives a scanty root-hold to the 
lushing alpen-rose. Soon we leave 
the trees behind us altogether ; 
nothing but wild chaotic masses of 
gravel and stones, tossed and heaped 
one on the other, by the fierce 
avalanche — ^the very rocks grey and 
crumbling with age ; here and 
there patches of black bog, Avith 
little oases of emerald green turf 
perched in their centre, the black 
orchis growing thick upon them, and 
perfuming the air for yards around. 

Ere long, even these traces of vogc'- 
tation became more scarce, and the 
appearance of eA^erythiiig around us 
wilder and more steril. Still the 
brilliant peaks of the Wildgrad Kogle 
learned brightly before us, and 
eckoned us on. 

Our jiath lay now, stoop and 
rugged, along tlie edge of a ravine, 
at the bottom of uHiidi we heard tlie 
torrent chafing and roaring many a 
yard below us. H'hcrc Avas a ]iroci- 
pitous bank of rocks and screes to 
our right, quite unclmihable, Avhich 
seemed only to AA’ant the aaHI — they 
certainly had the way — to topple us 
into the abyss. Just as Ave Avere 
turning an abrupt angle very gin- 
gerly, with our eyes fixed on our 

S cry path, and longing for an 
lant’s trunk, to try the sound 
bits from tlie rotten ones, we siid- 
deiilv licard a rushing ‘ sough,’ like 
the foiling of a moist snow avalanche, 
and a cloud 2 >siflscd across the sun. 
Glancing hastily iqiAvards, I — yes 1. 
ill the body at this present, inditing 
this faithful description of my chase, 
— saw% not a hundred jiaces from 
me, an enormous vulture ! Any- 
thing so fiercely, so terribly grand, 
as this great bird, saAv 1 never 
before, and can scarcely hoiie to sec 
again. Ho was so near, that w e 
could distinctly see the glare of his 
fierce eye, and tlie hard bitter grip 
of his clenched talons. The sw LHq) 
of his vast wing^ was enormous — 
I dare not guess Iioav broad from 
tip to tip ; and their rushing noise, 
as he beat the air in his first laboured 
strokes, sounded strangely Avild aiicl 
spirit-like in tlie mountain stillness. 
A dozen strong strokes, and he 
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took a wild swoop round to our 
and away, like a cloud before 
the blast, till a neighbouring peak 
hid liim from our sight, followed by 
a wild shout of astonishment from 
Josc])h. I opened not my mouth, 
or if I did — left it open. 

Nothing ever gave me such a 
feeling of reality as the sight of thie 
vast vulture so near me. Often and 
often had I seen them, both in 
Switzerland and the sailing 

so high that, although well im the 
mountain flank myself, I almost 
doubted whether they were realities 
^)r mere muscee voUiantes, pro- 
duced by staring up into the dear 
bright sky, with one’s head thrown 
bade. This fellow there ■was no 
doubt of — we saw his very beard ! 
AVe w ere regally then chamois-hunt- 
ing — we liad penetrated into the very 
den of the inouiitabi tyrant. No 
fear of gigs and green parasols here; 
W'c wTre above the world ! 

Soon after our friend had de- 
parted, and w e had recjovered from 
the astonishment into which his un- 
expected visit had throwui us, w^c 
reached the end of our inaiivais 
paff, and found ourselves at the foot 
of a. w nd valley, entirely shut in by 
)*ango3 of lofty cliffs, wuth here and 
there patches of snow lying on the 
least inclined spots. In front, still 
flir above us, tow ered the wild rock 
masses of the Wildgrad Kbgle. 
The Xbglc itself ran up into one 
sharp peak, that seemed, from wdicre 
we Avere, to terminate in a point. 
Great part of its ba.se w'as concealed 
by a range of precipices, w ith broad 
sheets of snow’ here and there, rest- 
ing at an extraordinarily high angle, 
as W'C soon found to our cost, and 
having tlicir crests notched, and 
])illared, and serrated in tlie Avildcst 
3nanner. The floor of the valley 
w’as covered w’ith masses of rock 
and boulder, hurled from the sur- 
rounding cliffs, and heaps and sheets 
of rough gravel, grouncl and cruslied 
by the avalanclies, and fissured by 
the ton’cnts of melted snow. • The 
silence of the Alp-spirit, as silent as 
death itself, W’aa in it ; only at 
intervals was heard the wdiispering 
* sough’ of some slip of snow, dis- 
lodged by the wannth of the mid- 
day sun. 

Wc advanced stealthily, conceal- 
ing ourselves behind the boulders,. 


and searched valley and cliff in vain 
for our prey. J oseph Avas the proud 
possessor of a telescope, mysteriously 
fashioned out of paper and card- 
. board ; a pretty good one, never- 
theless, brought from Italy by some 
travelling pedlar, and an object of 
great veneration, but one which 
failed in discovering asinglc chamois. 
Our only chance noAV Avas that they 
might be feeding in some of ilie 
smaller A’alleys, betw een the cliffs at 
the head of the basin in which w o 
wore and tlic Kbglo itself. 

‘Feeding! wdiat could they be 
feeding on, AA’hen you say yourself 
that you left all kind of ‘green 
stuft*’ behind you long ago P’ 

So I thought, too, doubtless, by 
this time, most impatient reader; 
but. on the screes at the head of the 
valley, Joseph showed me, for the 
first time, the plant on w hich these 
extraordinary animals in a great 
measure live. It has a thick green 
trilobate leaf, and a llow'er so deli- 
cate and gauze -like, that one 
Avonders how it can bear for a 
moment the harsh storms to which 
it is exposed. Its petals have a 
most curious crumpled appearance, 
and are of the softest pint imagin- 
able — almost transparent. As for 
its class and order, you must go 
elsow'here for them; I knoAV them 
not ; nor the name cither Avliich the 
Latina would have called it if tliey 
had been aAvare of its existence. 
Joseph called it ‘ gemsenkraut,’ or 
chamois herb, and that was enough 
for mo. 

Having finished our botanical in- 
vestigations, we pushed on to the 
upper end of the valley, and found 
that the cliffs, and screes, and snow 
patches looked uglier and steeper 
the nearer w^o approached them. 
IIcAA’^ever, there w as no retreat — 
onw^ards we must go, or be declared 
‘ niddiug’ through the length and 
breadth of the l^ol. * 

Oh f those screes — those screes ! 
lying at an angle of goodness know s 
how much with the horizon — sharp, 
slaty, angular pieces of stone, like 
savage hatchets, slippery as glass, 
glancing from under our feet, and 
casting us down sideways on their 
abominable edges, * sliddering’ down 
by the ton, carrying our unfortunate 
persons yards below w'hcre we 
wanted to go, ci;ashing and clatter* 
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ing; and then dancing and bounding 
fta down into the valley, like mis- 
chievous gnomes, delighted with the 
bumpings and bmisings they h^ 
treated ua to! How Joseph, did 
anathematize ! For my part, mine 
was a grief ‘ too deep for swears V 

After crossing, still ascending, two 
or three beds of screes, wc came to 
the edge of the first snow-field ; not 
very broad, it is true, but lying at a 
higner angle than I ever thought 
possible, and frozen as hard as marble 
on the surface— one sheet of ice, with 
an agreeable fall of some hundred 
feet at its lower edge. W e were in 
despair ! Wc had now got excited 
and confident — our * blood w'as up ;* 
and here came ‘the impossible’ to 
stop us. 

‘ But what is it that Joseph has 
picked up from tlie snow', and is 
examining so carefully?’ 

‘ J^o matter — ’twas not what we 
sought,’ but it was something closely 
connected with it. 

‘ Yes, there is no doubt of it; they 
have been here, and lately too! Sec 
the sharp hoof-prints just above! 
They must have crossed this morn- 
ing! Go it, ye cripples {inprosjoectu), 
we must cross this, come what may !* 

W'e got along steadily, without 
any slides, though with many slips, 
always sticking our staves convul- 
sively into the snow the moment our 
heels seemed to have the slightest 
di8poBiti^.n to assume the altitude of 
of our heads. It was neiwous work 
—one 'slip, one moment too late in 
thrusting our staff* perpendicularly 
in the snow, as an anchor, and away 
we should have shot like a meteor 
over t}ie glittering surface for a 
hundred terrible yards, and then 
with a wild bound have been launched 
into the abyss below’. However, 
we could not have turned back if w^e 
had washed it, and at last, to oui' 
intense satisfaction, we grasped the 
rough rock thatbounded the further 
side of the field. Grasped it! — wc 
embraced it! — we clung to its rough 
suriace as if we had been six months 
at sea and had landed in the Hespe- 
rides! 

At length on tlie summit of the 
ridge, we were able to crouch down 
and look through a crack in the rock 
into the next valley. Bound and 
about, above and below, we examined 
every hole and corner ; half-a-dozen 


times some villanous stone made our 
hearts leap to our mouths. But alas ! 
‘ it was no go;’ there wras not a living 
thing in sight — ^barrenness, barren- 
ness, and desolation. 

Our chance of chamois was utterly 
over for the day. JSTimporte. Better 
luck to-morrow. Who can feel out 
of spirits in that brisk mountain 
atmosphere? There is the highest 
eak of the Wildgrad Kbglc right 
efore us, — and hang him, we’ll dine 
on his head! 

The ridge on which wc found our- 
selves was but a few' feet broad and 
about a hundred and fifty feet aiiove 
the snow on each side. It was com- 
posed of innumerable irregular pillar- 
like masses of rock, of different 
heights and distanc'os, impossible to 
descend at the point where w e found 
ourselves, but as it ran at the same 
general level, we fancied that we 
could get oil the sloping mass of snow 
which lay on tlie side of the peak at 
some distance on. Jumping from one 
small table of rock to another — now 
only saved from ‘ immortal smash’ by 
Joseph’s strong arm, and now sway- 
ing doubtfully on a plateau the size 
of a small dumb-w'aiter top, imccrtain 
whether wo should he off* or not, — wo 
hopped along, wishing wc w'ere kan- 
garoos, till w'e found a crevice which 
seemed practicable, and down wliich 
I went with a run — or rather a slide, 
much quicker than was agreeable, 
being only brought up by my feet 
commg on Joseph’s broad. shoulders, 
he taking, as I must confess he gene- 
rally diet the first place, whereby be 
always came in for a double allow- 
ance of stones and gravel, but about 
which he seemed utterly indifferent. 

On reaching the bottom, we found 
that, as usual, the snow had melted 
some distance from the rock, leaving 
a miglity pretty crack to receive us. 
However, a lucky jump landed us 
safely, and for a moment erect, on the 
snow, and then, head over heels, roll- 
ing, and bumping, and kicking, wo 
spun over the slippery surface till we 
managed to bring ourselves up about 
fifty yards below, where we had 
storied. But in spite of tumbles 
we were in high spirits : there were 
no gems to frighten, and no more 
tottering a,valanches, ready to fall on 
our heads if we as much as ventured 
to use our pocket-handkerchiefs. 

. Wo toiled up the terribly steep 
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snow patch, merrily enough, not 
without retracing our path several 
times in a manner at once undignified 
and unexpected — though it certainly 
was not to be complained of as far 
as speed went, — and reached, at last, 
utterly blown and sick with exertion, 
the base of the rock forming the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Hardly giving 
ourselves time to recover, we climbed 
up the last sixty or seventy feet of 
cliff, and I found myself— nrst this 
time, for a wonder — on a small plat- 
form, the summit of the Wildgrad 
Kdglc. 

The platform was some ten or 
twelve feet square, and the only 
approach to it was on the side we 
had ascended; on every other the 
cliff ran cloAvn in a sheer wall, how 
deep I know not, for I never could 
judge of distances from above. 

As for describing what we saw' 
from our elevated dining-table, it is 
clean out of the question; wo saw 
nothing but mountains — or rather 
the tops of mountains, for we were 
far above the general level of their 
crests; one wide sea of rock and 
snow surged around us; shoreless, 
nobounding range, no sweet glimpses 
of broad green valleys and glistening 
rivers in the distance; no pretty 
villages nestling cosily under the 
pine forest — ^nothing but peak on 
peak, ridge on ridge; bright pinna- 
cles and clusters of pinnacles shoot- 
ing up here and there far above the 
rest into the calm blue sky— deep 
grooves marking the course of distant 
valleys, like tide-marks on the sea. 
But no trace of man or beast, herb 
or tree; the very wind that whistled 
past us brought no sound or scent 
from the valleys it had passed, but 
sounded harsh, and dry, and dead. 
Vain, indeed, would be the effort 
to convey the slightest idea of the 
solemn grandeur of that scene ! 
Manfred ? Manfred gives the fmest 
and truest picture ever perhaps 
painted of ^oiss Alpine scenery, 
as seen looking towards the moun- 
tains, or from the cliffs bordering 
some rich past^al valley; but wo 
had passed aU that long ago — we 
were in the very heart of the range. 
Alp was still piled on Alp, but we 
had reached the summit of the pile. 
The only valleys we saw were fearful 
scars in the mountain fiank, half 
filled with eternal snow, and th» 


crumbling skeletons of dead Alps. 
No sound — no herdsman's Jodie— 
no cow-bell's tinkle ever reached 
to half way up our rocky perch: 
we were mr above the vulture 
and the chamois. We were alone 
with the rock, and snow, and sky! 
It seemed profanity to whisper; — 
and yet there was Joseph, after a 
glance round, and a short ‘ schone 
panorama!' whistling and fishing up 
the eatables and drinkables from 
the bottom of Ids wallet, as coolly 
as if he was seated in his own smoky, 
half-lighted cabin. He had been 
born in it and wns used to it. I 
doubt whether I myself felt the 
grandeur of the scene as much 
then as I have often done since, on 
recalling it bit by bit to my recol- 
lection. The really grand gives one 
at first a sort of painful feeling that 
is indescribable. One cannot think — 
one only fiels with that strange un- 
described sense, that strives, almost 
to heart-breaking, to bring itself 
forth, and yet stays voiceless. 

We sat long, drinking in alternate 
draughts of sublimity and Slibowita 
(as Joseph called the brandy), till 
the Berg-geist kindly put an end to 
our ecstasies by drawing a dark grey 
veil over the whole picture, and pelt- 
ing us with snow-flakes, as a gentle 
hint to bo oft’ and leave him to his 
cogitations. It began, indeed, to 
snow in real earnest, and the weather 
looked mighty dark andunpromising, 
so we scrambled hastily down the 
way we came, and leanuig well back 
on our alpenstocks with our feet 
stretched out before us, •shot down 
the long sheet of snow, at a con* 
siderably quicker rate than jve had 
ascended ; and gliding scornfully 
past our columnar friends, whose 
fantastic capitals had given us so 
much trouble in the morning, we 
reached, with many a tumble and 
much laughter, ’the stoigy ravine at 
its foot 

Scorning to finish the day without 
drawing blood from something be* 
sides ourselves, we determined to 
commit slaughter on whatever came 
across us. We soon heard the shrill 
signal-whistle of the marmot, and 
for want of better game, determined 
to bag at least one of these exceed- 
ingly wide-awake gentlemen. Creep- 
ing to the top of a neighbouring ridge, 
we peeped cautiously over into ft 
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little valley floored with a confused 
mass of mossy stones ^nd stn^gling 
alpon-rosen. Here several or these 
quaint little beasts, lialf rat, half 
rabbit, were frisking in and out of 
their burrows, cuttinff all sorts of 
wliat Joseph called ‘ Burzclbaumc,’ 
Anglice, capers ; httle suspecting that 
the all-destroying monster, man, had 
his eye upon them. One fellow, the 
sentinel, took my particular fancy 
as lie sat up on his nether end on a 
large stone. There was an expression 
of uniUterablo self-coiieeit and con- 
scious wide-awakcfulness about liis 
blunt muzzle and exl)osed incisors 
that was perfectly delicious.' Him 
I deterniined to bring to bag, and 
cautiously raising my carbine — 
crack! Over he rolled, I have no 
doubt, too astonished to feel any 
pain, his friends tumbling madly 
head over heels into their burrow s, 
whilst the astonished echoes repeated 
crack! cracjk! again and again, in 
all sorts of tones and modulations, 
tin warned to silence by the harsh 
rattle of an old mountain a mile off. 
We bagged our friend, who looked 
every wit as conceited in death as 
he did wlicn alive, and re-commenced 
our descent. On our way we shot 
a brace of * sclmee huhner,* a species 
of ptannigan, a pack of which very 
nslow birds weie running stupidly iu 
and out amongst the rocks — and 
huiTied on. It was growing very 
dark, iIaC snow fell heavily, and the 
wind began rushing and eddying 
round us, depositing the lai'gest and 
coldest of snow-flakes in our eara 
and eyes, till we were half-blinded 
and wholly deaf. Joseph began to 
look scyious, and hunted about for 
a small torrent he knew of, to serve 
as a guide, and after some trouble 
and anxiety, we found it, and 
stumbled down its rocky banks till 
we came to a solitary sennhutt, 
which WM^to be our resting-place 
for the niglit. 

After some trouble, wo got the 
door open, and found that the hut 
WM fortunately not entirely fiUed 
with hay; a space about six or 
eight feet broad had been boarded 
on between it and the outer wall 
for ^ the use of the wild - haucr. 
This was to serve us as parlour and 
kitchen and all, except bed-room, 
which was to be sou^t for iu the 
Jiay-stack itself. Pur floor was the 


bare earth ; the logs whicli formed 
the wall were badly jointed, and tlio 
nind whistled through the gaping 
cracks in the most uncomfortable 
• monucr; one could nlni< st fancy 
that it was trying to articulate the 
di-earled word, rheu — maiism. 

However, the cvcr-activc Joseph, 
bustling about, found some ary 
wooi and wc made a blazing fire 
oil the floor at the immiucnt rislt 
of burning our beds, and 1 aving 
slightly thawed ourselves, we con- 
tinued our researches, aiul f« und a 
sliallow wooden pail, ca.efully 
covered over, holding some two 
gallons of sour milk, left by the 
charitable liayman some fortniglit 
before, for the use of any benighted 
hunter who might liavc the luck to 
stumble on tlic lint, and one of those 
abominable one-legged milking- 
stools, so common in tliat part of 
the world, whicli, having vainly en- 
deavoured to sit on, and having 
tumbled into the lire in consc(|uence, 
to JosepJi’s intense amusement, T 
hurled madly over the liay out into 
the storm. 

As tliQ clatter made amongst the 
shingles of the roof by its liasiy 
exit subsided, we heard a noise 
which struck terror into botli our 
hearts, and would doubtless have 
chilled our very marrow, if it liad 
not been below freezing-point al- 
ready. Devils ! llerg-geistcr ! b^ly ! 
out into the black storm ! over tlie 
precipice ! into the torrent ! before 
some fearful mopping and mowing 
face, too ghastly horrible for liuman 
eye-ball to sec witliout bursting, or 
human brain to conceive Avitbout 
madness, gibber out upon us from 
that dark comer ! Listen : there it 
is again ! And — mew'-AV-w-AV- w ! 
down tumbled between us a 
miserable, half-groAAm, grev kitten, 
nearly dead with cold and starva- 
tion, doubtless absent on some 
poaching expedition wdien the hut 
was deserted, and not thought w'orth 
the going back for. Oh! the joy 
of that unfortunate little beast at 
seeing man and fire once more! 
How she staggered about, with tail 
erect, A’^ainly trying to mew and purr 
at the same time ! having to be 
pc^etually pulled out of the fire, 
and ‘ put out,* to prevent her pitting 
the part of one of Samson’s foxes 
•with our beds, iilling the cabin with 
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n cakable smells of singed hair! 

now she would persist in walk- 
ing up our backs, and tickling us 
to madness with her scorched tail ! 

Having disposed of ‘Catchins,*- 
as she was immediately named, as 
w^eU as we could, by tossing her by 
the tail to the top of the hay, when- 
ever she descended to thank us, 
wliicli liappened about three times 
in evciy two minutes, we ‘ fixed* our 
suppers, broiling the sclincc-huhner 
over the bright fire, and enjoyed 
ourselves mightily. After a smoke 
and a short cross-examination from 
Joseph as to our friends, family, and 
expectations, and particular inquincs 
for the shortest overland route to 
England, and the number of years 
required for the journey, w e climbed 
u]) into the hay, and grubbed and 
wormed our way for tAvo or three 
feet below its surface, and, making 
unto ourselves each a ‘ spiracle* or 
blow’^-hole over our respective noses, 
tried to slumber. 

A^ow, a bed of sliort. sweet Alpine 
grass, fragrant w ith the spirits of a 
lliousand departed flowers, is as 
warm, cozy, and elastic as a bed can 
be, but it lias one unfortunate draw- 
back, — the small straws and dust 
falling down the before-mentioned 
spiraelc, lii^klc and titilato one’s 
unfortunate face and nose in a most 
distracting manner; and as you 
utterly destroy tlio snug economy 
of your cou(*h, and lot in a rush of 
cold mountain air, as often as you 
raise your hand to brush aw^ay the 
annoyance, some fastidious persons 
might possibly prefer a modest 
mattress, with a fair allowance of 
sheets and blankets. 

At last, however, I was dozing off, 
tired of hearing Joseph muttering 
wdiat certainly w^cre not his prayers, 
rustling fretfully, and sneezing 
trumpet-like at inter\’^als, as some 
straw, more inquisitive than usual, 
made a tour of inspection up his 
nostrd, when I suddenly heard a 
round Tyrolese oath rapped out 
with great fervour, and somfttld xg 
whii-lcd over n^ head and plumped 
}igainst the timbers of the roof. 
Dreamily supposing that it w as the 
aforesaid cumurous Tyrolese execra- 
tion, which Joseph had jerked out 
with such energy as to send it clean 
across the cabin, I was gliding 
back into oblivion, w’hen something 


wdth an evil smell, and making a 
noise like a miniature stocking- 
machino, tumbled down my spiracle, 
plump into my face. Waking fully, 
1 at once perceived that it was 
the cat, not the oath, 1 had heard 
fly over me shortly before, she, in 
the excess of her gratitude, being 
determined to stick as clo 3 e 1 y to us 
as possible. Following Joseph’s 
example, I seized her by the tail, 
and w’hirled her, purring uninter- 
ruptedly, as far as I could. Ero 
many minutes had c]ap.scd, she Avas 
again launched forth by the in- 
furiated Joseph, and backwards and 
fonvards she flew at least half-a- 
dozen times betAvecn us, Avithout 
appearing in the least disconcerted, 
perhaps, indeed, finding the exercise 
conducive to the assimilation of the 
sour milk, till Nature could stand 
no more, and we fell fast asleep. 

Whether she spent the night on 
our faces, in alternate Avatehes, I 
know not, b\it I had ghastly dreams, 
and wiion I woke in the morning, I 
found my hand and arm thrust forth 
from the hay, reposing on a cool and 
clean counterpane of snoAV, AAhich 
had drifted in during the night, as 
if I had been repelling her advances 
even in my sleep. 

Feeling very cold and damp, w’c 
turned out as soon as avo w'okc, and 
blowing up the embers of the fire, 
Avarmed ourselves as Avell as wo 
could, and took a peep out into the 
night. The storm had ])a8sed aAvay, 
leaAuiig everything covered with a 
veil of snow, that gleamed faintly 
under the intense black-blue sky. 
Tlie stars Avere beginning to assume 
that peculiar sleepy, twinUing ap- 
jjcarance Avhich rfiows that their 
niglit-AA'atch is drawing to a close, 
and everything lay in still, calm 
rest around us. 

Wo breakfasted sparingly, as our 
provisions w'ere begiiiijing to run 
shorty tlianks to the keen mountain 
air and our hard work the day 
before, and just as the first cold 
chill of the approaching daAA u began 
to be felt, we left the cabin, shutting 
up Catcdiins, and hanging the mar- 
mot on a peg out of her reach, till 
our return. 

Our day’s route lay more round 
to the left of the Wildgrad Kdgle. 
The scene Avas for some time a 
repetition of thai of the day before. 
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Imt ihs diffswere still more pre- 
cipitous and the ravines narrower 
and more difficult to traverse. Many 
a tumble we got for the first hour 
amongst the l^ulders covered with 
treacherous moss and cowberry 
plants, but before sunrise we had 
left all vegetation behind us again, 
and were up amongst the crags and 
the snow. 

As we ascended, we saw a valley 
to our left, filled to the brim with 
dense mist, which, as soon as the 
sun began to tinge the highest peaks, 
rose in swirling columns, and shut 
out everything that was not in our 
immediate vicinity. This w'as ad- 
vantageous, as, although it pre- 
vented our seeing t it at the same 
time prevented our being seen from 
the clifis before we reached our 
best ground. We toiled on steadily, 
crossing vast beds of snow, and oe- 
casionadly the roots of some glacier, 
that threw itself into the vaUcys to 
our left, climbing, scrambling, and 
slipping, but still steadily ascending, 
till we got to where Joseph expected 
to fill in with chamois, when we 
called a halt, and sheltering our- 
selves behind a mass of rock from 
the keen morning wind, waited for 
the clearing of the mist. 

The Alp -spirit seemed to bo 
amusing himself mightily with this 
same mist ! at one moment, catching 
it up in huge masses, he piled it on 
the sharp peakr, as if to make him- 
self a comfortable cushion ; and then, 
sitting suddenly down to try its 
efficacy, drove it in all directions by 
hia ‘lubber* weiffht.’ Enraged, he 
tossed and tuniblcd it about for 
some time, and at last spread it into 
one broad level plain, with the 
higher peaks standing out clear and 
sharp, like rocks from a calm sea. 
Now and then the mist would dis- 
app^T entirely for a few moments, 
leaving everything clear and bright; 
then a small cloud, ‘like a ^an’s 
hand/ would form on the side of 
some ffistant peak, and spreading 
\vitA inconceivable rapidity, 
woiUd envelope us in its boiling 
wreaths, while the wind, ever and 
anon rushing down some unexpected 
^Uy, cut a tunnel right through 
it, giving us glimpses of distant 
mountains and snow-fields, lookijig 
near and strange as if seen through 
a telescope. • 

At last the sun began to shine out 


cheerily and steadily, and the breeze 
gave a freshness and buoyancy to 
our spirits never to be felt except 
on high mountains. The heav^ at- 
.mosphere of the valleys squeezes 
one’s soul into its case, and sits cm 
the lid like an incubus. That 
blessed mountain spirit is the only 
power who takes the lid oil alto- 
gether, and lets the soul out of its 
Jarva-ease to revel in the strange 
beauties of liis domain without 
restraint ! 

After a time, >ve found ourselvtv 
in a region of snow-fields, filling 
up broad valleys, lying calm aiiil 
shadowless in the bright sunsliine. 
Here and tliere, they wore marked 
b^^ delicate blue lines, where the 
crevasses allowed the substratum of 
iee to be seen, showing that tJieso 
apparently eternal and immoveable 
plains of snow were slowly but 
steadily flowing downwards, to ap- 
pear as splintered glaciers in the 
vaUcys far below; mid here ami tliero 
again, dark ridges, standing sharply 
up from the snow -bed, marked tho 
course of buried mountain ranges, 
and gave some idea of the vast der)tli 
of the deposit. 

But w'ondcrfully beautiful as these 
plains W'erc, and strange and w^ild as 
they appeared to an English eye, with 
a briluant August sun pouring bis 
whole flood of light and warmth upon 
them, they were not the great points 
of interest to us. Those mighty 
ranges of cliff’, rising tier above tier 
to our riglit, fretted with a ]iure 
w'hite lace- work of fresh fallen snow', 
with here and there vast beds of 
screes shot from above, giving promise 
of gemsenkraut, w'cre the bits wo 
scanned w ith the greatest eagerness. 
We had come for chamois, and I am 
afraid, looked upon the rest as of very 
secondary importance. 

We were advancing along the base 
of the lowest tier of cliff*, which had 
a sort of step of snow running along 
it about halt-way up for some half- 
a-mile, bounded at one end by au 
immense mass of screes and precipice, 
and at the other by sudden turn of 
tho rock, w'hen Josepli suddenly 
dashing off* his hat and throwing 
himself prostrate behind a stone, 
dragged me down beside him, with 
a vice-liko grasp, that left its mark 
on my arm for many a day after. 
Utterly taken aback at the sudden- 
ness of my prostration, I lay beside 
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him, wondering at the change that 
had come oyer his face; he was as 
white as . marble, his moustache 
worked with intense excitement, and 
his eyeballs seemed starting from* 
their sockets as he glared at me clifiT. 
Following his line of sight, 1 glanced 
upwards, and my eye was instantly 
arrested by sometliing — ^it moved-— 
again— and again! Witli shaking 
hand I direct^ the telescope to the 
oint, and there, at the end of it, 
opping fearlessly on the shivered 
mountain side, scratching its ear with 
its hind foot, and nibbling daintily 
the scattered bits of gemsenkraut 
that sprung up between the stones, 
stood fearless and free — a chamois! 

After watching him w’ith intense 
interest for some moments, w'e drew 
back, scarcely daring to breathe, and 
sheltering ourselves behind a large 
stone, held a council of war. It was 
evidently impossible to approach liim 
from wlicre we were : we could not 
have moved ten steps towards him 
without the certainty of being dis- 
covered ; our only chance- was to get 
above him and so cut him oiF from 
the higher ranges. Crawling back- 
wards, we managed to place a low 
range of rock between oimselves and 
the clifls, and then making a wide 
sweep, we reached their base at some 
distance from where the chamois was 
feeding. 

After examining the precipice for 
some time, wc found that the only 
mode of access to its summit, here 
some three or four hundred feet 
above us, was by a sort of ravine, 
what would bo called in the Sw’iss 
Alps, a chemM^et a species of frac- 
ture in the strata, the broken edges 
of which would give us some foot 
and hand hold: at its upper termi- 
nation wc could see the end of a small 
glacier, slightly overhanging the cliff, 
n*om wliicli a small stream leapt from 
ledge to ledge, only alive in the last 
hour or two of sun-warmth, giving 
promihcs, w hich certainly were faith- 
fully fulfilled, of additional slipperi- 
uess and discomfort. But wc Sad i o 
choice ; we liad^ready spent nearly 
an hour in our cautious circuit. 
Our scramble, wherever it took place, 
would cost us nearly another before 
wc got above our expected prey, and 
if we hesitated much longer, he might 
take a fancy to march off altogether 
in search of the rest of the hem. So 
up we went, dragging ourselves and 


each other up the wet slippery rocks, 
getting a snivering ^ swish* of ice- 
cold water in our faces every now 
and then, till we got about half-way 
up, when, just as we were resting for 
a moment to take breath, we heard a 
tremendous roar, followed by a 
splintering crash just above our 
heads, and had the pleasure of seeing 
the fragments of some lialf-a-ton of 
ice, which had fallen from the glacier 
above, flv out from the shelf of rock 
under wnicli w’^e were resting, and 
spin dowm the rugged path w'e had 
just ascended. 

Thinking that this was quite near 
enough to be pleasant, and ‘ calculat- 
ing’ that by every doctrine of chances 
the same thing would not happen 
twice in the same half-hour, wc 
scrambled up as fast as we could be- 
fore the next instalment became due, 
and at last reached safely the top of 
the precipice. 

We certainly had not much to 
boast of as far as walking went, when 
we got there, for the snow and 
rocks were tumbled about in a very 
wild manner. If w^c slipped off a 
rock, we tumbled waist-deep into the 
soft, melting snow-drifts, and when 
w^e tumbled on the snow, there w as 
always some lurking rock ready to 
remind us of his iireseucehy a hearty 
thump; however, as we were fairly 
above the chamois, our excitement 
carried us on. I do not think that 
Joseph sw'ore once ; w'c found after- 
wards indeed, to our cost, .that in 
one of his involuntary summersets, 
he had broken the bottle, and 
narrowly escaped being bayoneted 
by the fragments : however, wo flid 
not know it then, and so sorambled 
on in contented ignorance, until we 
reached the spot on the cliffs to our 
right, w hich wc had marked as being 
above our prey. Here, however, 
wc found that it w^as impossible 
to get near enough to Jhe edge to 
look (^ver, as the fresh-fallen snow 
threatened to part company from the 
rock and carry us with it, on the 
slightest indiscretion on our parts. 
Crouching down in the snow, we 
listened for some hint of our friend’s 
whereabouts, and had not waited 
more than a minute, when the faint 
clatter of a stone far below, con- 
vinced us that he was on the move: 
keeping low, wc wallow'ed along 
till we came to* where the crest oi 
the cliff showing a little above the 
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snow, cave us a tolerable shelter; 
oarcfully crawling to the edge, wo 
peeped over, and saw, as we expected, 
that the gems had shifted his quar- 
ters, and as luck u ould have it, was 
standing on tlio snow-bed halftway 
up the cliff, immediately below' us. 

Trembling, partly w’itli excite- 
ment, and partly from the iindcr- 
w'aistcoat of half-melted snow wc 
had unconsciously assumed in our 
serpentine wrigglings, wo lay and 
watched the gracefid animal below 
us. Jle evidently had a presenti- 
ment that tlicrc was something ‘ no 
/*anny’ about the mountain-side; 
some eddy had perhaps reached his 
delicate nostrils, laden w illi llie taint 
of an ini ruder. W'ilJi his head Iiigh 
in the air, and his cars pointed for- 
wards, he stood examining — as w iser 
Imites than he sometimes do — every 
point of the compass but the riglit. 
One foot w’as advanced; one mo- 
ment more, and he would have 
gone ; w hen crack ! close to my car, 
just as 1 w as serewdug up my nerves 
for a long shot, wcut Joseph’s heavy 
ride. With a sinking heart I saw 
Ihe brut ' take a tremendous bound, 
all four hoofs togetlier, and then, 
like a rifle-ball glancing over the 
bosom of a calm lake, bound after 
bound carried him away and away 
over the snow' Held, and round the 
corner to our riglit, before I had re- 
covered my senses sufficiently to 
take a desperate snap at him. 

Wha^ w'c said, or felt, or how we 
got over the face of that cliff, I know 
not. A dim recollection of falling 
stones and ‘dust showering rouml 
us - - pieces of treacherous rock 
giving 'vyiy in our hands and under 
our feet, bruising slides, and one 
desperate junjp over the chasm bc- 
tw’cen the elifl and the snow, — and 
there we were both, standing pale 
and breathless, straining our eyes 
for some sciy'cely exp(‘cted trace of 
Wood to give us hope. ^ 

Not a drop tinged the unsullied 
anow' at the place where he had made 
his first mad bound, nor at the 
second, nor at the third ; but a few 
paces fartlier on, one ruby-tinged 
hole showed where the hot blood 
had sunk through the melting snow. 

Too excited to feel any uprising 
of envy, hatred, or malice against 
my more fortunate companion, I 
raced along the w'hit|i incline, leaving 
him behind reloading his rifle, — 


which was always a sort of solemn 
rite witli him,— and following, with- 
out difficulty, the deep iiKlcntations 
of the animal’s hoofs, I came to 
.wliere the dills receded into a sort 
of small bay, wiili its pat(*h of snow 
on the same plane w ith the one I 
w as on, but separated from it by a 
rugged promontory of cliff and 
broken rock. Cautiously T scrambled 
round the point, removing many a 
stone that seemed inclined to fall and 
giv'c the alarm to the watchful cha- 
mois, and peej)iiig cautiously round 
the hist mass of rock that separated 
me from the snow jiatch, I saw the 
jioor brult\ standing not more tliari 
sixty yards from me, his hoofs draw ii 
eJose togetlier under him, ready for 
a dcspt*ratc rush at the cliff at tlic 
first sound that reached him; liis 
neck stretched out, and his muzzle 
nearly toueliing the snow', straining 
evciy sense to catch some inkling of 
the w hereabouts of the mischief he 
felt was near him. 

With my face glowing as if it had 
been frcslily blistered, a dryness and 
lumping in my throat, as if I had 
just escaped from an unsuccessful 
display of Mr. Calcraft’s professional 
powers, and my heart tlmd-lhudding 
against my ribs at such a rate that 
I really thought the gems must liear 
it ill the stillness, 1 raised my ear- 
hiiie. Once, at the neck just behind 
the car, I saw the brown hide clear 
at the end of the barrel, but I dared 
not risk such a chance ; and so, 
stringing my nerves, I shifted my 
aim to just behind tlic shoulder,— - 
one touch of the cold trigger, and as 
the thill gases streamed off, re- 
joicing at their liberation, I saw' the 
chamois shrink convulsively w hentlie 
ball struck him, and tJien fall heavily 
on the snow, shot right through the 
heart. W'^itli a w'ho-whoop! that 
might have been heard halfway to 
Innsiiruck, I nished up to him; — 
one sw'cepof the knife — tlie red blood 
bubbled out on to the snow that 
shrunk and w’astcd before its hot 
touchf as if it felt itself polluted, 
and there lay strctj;hed out in all 
its beauty before mo the first gems 
I ever killed — just as Joseph came 
up, panting, yelling, and jodliug, 
and rejoicing at m \ success, without 
a shade of envy in'his honest heart. 

Now I believe, in all propriety, 
we ought to have been melancholy, 
and moralized over the slain. That 
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ricli, soft black eye, over 

with tlio frosty breath of death, and 
that last convulsive kick of the hind 
legs, ought perhaps to have made us 
feel that we had done rather a brutal 
and selfish tiling ; but they did not.* 
This is a truthful narrative, and I 
must confess that our only feeling 
was one of unmixed rejoicing. 

1 have occasionally moralized over 
a trout, flopping about amongst the 
daisies and buttercups, and dying 
that horrible suffocation death of my 
causing ; but it was never, if I re- 
member riglit, the first trout I had 
killed that day. My feelings always 
get liner as my pannier gets fuller, 
particularly if it bo a warm after- 
noon, and I have lunched. 

But as for the unfortunate gems, 
we rejoiced over him exceedingly ; 
we shook hands over liim ; wo sat 
beside him, and on liiin ; wc ex- 
amined him, carefully, minutely, 
scientifically, from stem to stern. J 
firmly believe lliat I could pick him 
out at this moment from the thou- 
sand ghosts that attend the silver- 
liorned G-einscu Konig, if I had but 
the good luck to fall in with his 
majesty and his charmed suite. 

Joseph’s ball bad struck him high 
up on the neck, but had not inflicted 
anything like a severe wound. Had 
wc fired on him from below, he 
would have scaled tlie cliffs in a 
moment, and been no more seen, at 
least by us ; but as he knew that the 
miscliiof was above him, he dared 
not ascend — to descend was impos- 
sible ; and so, getting to a certain 
extent pounded, ho gave mo tlie rare 
chance of a second 3iot. 

Ijong wo sat and gazed at tlic 
chamois ; and the wild scene before 
us — never shall I forget it ! — shut in 
on three sides by steep and frown- 
ing cliffs, in front the precipice, and 
far, fiir down, the wild rocky valleys, 
divided by sliivorcd ridges, rising 
higher and higher till they mounted 
up iulo the calm, pure snow range, 
set in the frame of the jutting pro- 
montories on each side of us^look- 
ing tlie brighter and the ‘Jioh .r* 
from the eomi^firativo shade in whicli 
we were. Not a sound but the occa- 
sional faint ‘ swish’ of the waterfall 
that drained from the snow-bed, — 
not a living thing now but our two 
selves standing side by side on the 
snow. Wc had killed tlie tliird, and 
there he lay stiffening between us f 


But, liillo! Joseph! we are nearly 
getting sentimental, after all, over 
Qiis brute, (that I should say so!) 
who has all but broken our necks 
already, and who in all human pro- 
bability will do so entirely before 
we have done with him. Fish ujj 
the decanter, and let us have a 
schuaps over our quarry ; my 
throat and lips are burning, as if I 
had lunched off quick lime. Well, 
what are you fumbling at? Oh, 
horror! Joseph’s hand returns 
empty from tlio bag, with a large 
cut on one of the fingers — weep- 
ing tears of blood! The bottle is 
smashed I — smashed to atoms ! and 
the uiK^onscious Joseph has had tho 
cdesticil liquor triclaing down his 
back — ^how long we know not, and 
care not ; it is ‘ gone, and for ever ! ' 

Like the Bummer-dried fountain, 

When our need in tlie sorest I 
But it is of no use blaspheming 
in that manner, Joseph; not one 
of those ten hundred and fifty 
millions of bad spirits you are in- 
voking so freely, will bring us back 
one drop of our good ones ; so we 
must e’en * girn and bide.’ But 
still it is as bad as bad can bo, — not 
a drop of u ater for hours to come, 
perhaps. 

Abater, water, everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

Munching snow only chars one’s 
lips like hot cinders, and the cool 
‘swish’ of the Avaterfall there below us 
only makes one the more*tliirsty. 
Let us be off out of car-shot of it, at 
any rate. Take iqi tlip gems, and 
lei us dream of cool, bubbling run- 
lets and iced sour milk as aa c go. 

Dream! quotha! wo mii&t dream 
of how Ave are to go at all, first, and 
a very nighimarey sort of dream it 
promises to be; wc are regularly 
pounded; not a vestige of a crack 
or crevice iij) Avliich to worm our- 
selves ill the whole fac^ of the siini- 
circufiir range of cliffs beneath whicli 
Ave stand; and moreoATr, they are 
all oflliat upside doAAii, over-hanging 
style, tluit precludes all climbing. 
Wc must retrace our steps as aa e best 
can, and try w here we descended. 

‘Well, Joseph, AA’here did avo 
come down — ch? N ot there ! Non- 
sense ! — ^impossible ! Yes I too true ; 
there it was ; there are our tracks in 
the snow, and the dust and stones 
that were so obliging as to accoiu- 
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pauy us to the bottom, and be hanged 
to uiem ! But the cliff has surely 
grown since then. It looks as hign 
as Gallantry Bower, in dear dd 
North Devon. — I wish I were at 
tlie top or bottom either of that, 
instead of w^here I am! There 
is not a hundred feet difference be- 
tween them. Three hundred feet, 
the cliff is, if an inch! We can 
never do it! Let us make a cast 
round by the screes, and see if we 
cannot get down that w’ay. 

We did so, but found that they 
were quite impassable. What looked 
like a continuous shoot w^hen seen 
from below, w e found to be divided 
by tw’o or three ledges of rock, and 
tfie angle at w'hicli they lay, rendered 
it impossible for anything heavier 
footed than a gems to pass them. 
We must up the cliff! vVe had no 
choice. 

Now% to begin, it was no easy 
thin^ to get at the cliff at all. That 
confounded gap between the snow 
and the rock was bad enough to get 
across from above ; but to jump up 
from the sloping snow slap against 
the face of the rock was ten times 
w^orsc. However, Joseph having 
uncoiled a few yards of line from his 
w^aist, and made it fast to the gems, 
lightened liis belt, and took the 
crack gallantly, lighting oh a narrow 
ledge, w ith Lis nose almost touching 
the rock, to w’hich he stuck like a 


the gems up from the snow, threw 
me the end of tlie line,' which, 
after one or tw^o unsuccessful grabs, 
that nearly toppled me over from 
my ‘bad eminence,’ I caught, and 
•wuth his assistance, got the gems 
up to me, and rested it across my 
knees. Joseph now turned his face 
to the rock, and getting up to me, 
placed one of 'his iron-solod shoes 
on my thigh, and the other on my 
shoulder, and climbed over and past 
me. As soon as he w^as firmly fixed, 
I tlirew him up the end of the line, 
and felt much relieved of the w eight 
of the chamois, whose rough hide 
rubbed lovingly over my fsce as it 
passed mo, and turning round, and 
standing up on my ledge, laid hold 
of Joseph by the ankle, and again 
climbed up him and past him, to be 
climbed up and over in my turn. 
Over and over wc had to repeat tlie 
same manoeuvre, varied occasionally 
by our being unable to turn or to 
sit dow n from the iiarrowness of the 
ledges, and tlien tlie strain w’as 
terrible. If we had not come some- 
times to a broader ledge than usual, 
w'hich allowed us to lie down and 
get an easier liold of the line, as it 
dangled like a plummet over the 
cliff, we, or at least I, could never 
have reached the top of the cliff ivM 
the gems, and I very much (hmbt 
whetlier cither of us would have 
cared much to have done so wii/wut 


lunpet for a moment, and then, it, Wliat was before me I hardly 

haviiig steadied himself, turned knew. Imitating as w'ell as 7 (;ould 

round and seated himself, with his the happy insouciance of a snail 

legs dangling over the chasm. Nowr ‘ sHming^ up the side of tlic Par- 

came my turn. Having throwm t he then on, I tried to restrict niy range 

end of the* line to Joseph — after of vision to points immediately near 

vainly looking for a promising ledge me. I never felt giddy in my life ; 

to land* on, I yielded to his en- but I felt that it would be running 

treaties, and swung myself right at a terrible risk to look into the im- 

bim. We grasped each other pretty mensity that lay stretched out below 
tight, you may be assured, gentle me, like another world, 
reader ; and after swaying for a However, everything in this w orld 
moment or tw o over the abyss, I must have at least one end, even an 

el imbed up « him, and getting my Alpine cliff. And at last, as I drew 

feet on his shoulders, I managed to myself up, I found myself face to 

draw myself up to a ledge a few feet face with the snow. The last step 

higher. Now came my turn to was by no means the easiest or safest; 

turn, and a most unpleasant piece but in a few moments all three of 
of gymnastics it w^as. The ledge ns, Joseph, the chamois, and myself, 
was not an inch too broad, and the were lying on the snow-bed, one 
rock below only rough enough to hardly more alive than th^e other. 
scratch against, not to give any firm As soon as we had recovered a 
foothold. However, I at last got little, we stumbled back amongst the 
my back against the rock pretty sloppy snow, and the half-liidden 
jBnnly; and Joseph, who had dragged rooks, one of which had doubtless 
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caused the untimely emptying of our 
spirit bottle, till we arrived at the 
cheminie up which we had scrambled 
in the morning. N ow scrambling up 
is one thing, and scrambling ctoww 
is another — decidedly more difficult, - 
particularly with the addition of a 
‘ beaatic’ twice as large as a well- 
grown fawn. So wo decided to return 
over the small glacier which had so 
nearly knocked our brains out in our 
ascent, not without a lurking hope 
of finding some water in its delicate 
green chalices. 

The small ice-stream on which we 
pursued our thirsty search, flowed 
dowm from the upper snow -beds 
tlirougli a chasm m the cliffs, and 
lay right across our path. The 
crevasses w^ere small and easy to 
traverse, though had they been ten 
times the breadth, we should have 
welcomed them for the prospect 
of water they held out. We soon 
discovered what we wanted, and 
throwing ourselves on the ice, from 
which the suu had long since melted 
the last night’s snow, leaving nothing 
but the pure water crystal, revelled 
in long draughts of ice-coJd water, 
regardless of the consequences. 

We lay there I'esting ourselves, 
and peering down the crevasses for 
some time. How deliciously re- 
fresliing was that cool green light, 
filtered througli the translucent 
icc, to our eyes, wearied by the 
etcnuil glare of the snow-fields! I 
have often wondered w'hy no poet 
has ever chosen one of these same 
crevasses, with its tinkling stream, 
and fairy bridges and battlements 
of pure green ice, bathed in a strange 
unearthly phosphorescent light, for 
the home of some glacier undine. 
Wliore could one find a fitter palace 
for some delicate Ariel tlxan such 
places as the moulins of the Mer de 
Glace, the ice-grottoes of the Grin- 
denwald, or the Hhone glacier, or 
even the commonest crack in the 
most insignificant sheet of frozen 
snow. How exquisitely beautiful 
are those little emerald basons, 
fit baths for Titania, filled Vith 
w'^ater so pure and clear that one 
almost doubts its presence, till 
its exquisite coolness touches one’s 
parched lips ! I never wondered at 
the excitement of that enthusiastic 
Frenchman, who being held by the 
legs to prevent him throwing him- 


self into the arms of the ice-nymph, 
whom he doubtless saw beckonmg 
to him from below, hurled his hat 
into the moulin, and then raced 
down to the source of the Arveirou 
to sbo it appear, hoping, doubtless, 
that it \rould bring him some tidings 
of fairyland. But the nymph an- 
swered not; perliaps she was cold, 
and retained the chapeau for her 
ow'n private wearing. At all events, 
M. le Baron never got it again, as 
far as I could learn. 

Our labour w^as now' nearly over ; 
we quickly traversed two or tliree 
small snow-fields, and after a little 
trouble in hauling ourselves and the 
gems up and down the ridges that 
separated them, we reached a smootli 
declivity of snow, down which we 
shot merrily, getting many a roll, it 
is true, but merely laughing thereat, 
as every tumble carried us all the 
faster homewards, and at last 
reached safe and sound the region 
of rocks and gravel we had left so 

How deliciously refresliing to the 
wearied eye was tlie first patch of 
green turf! — ^how brightly glowed 
the alpenrosen amongst the rocks ! 
And — yes ! there is actually a honey- 
bee droningabout that orchis, singing 
liis welcome song of home, and fire- 
sides, and kindly greetings ! 

Happy as two schoolboys, wo 
marched on, carrying our quarry 
alternately, yodling, and shouting, 
and playing all sorts of practical 
jokes on each other, reioi(iing«at the 
success of our expedition, caring 
nothing now for the frowns of the 
grim (3d giants around *us, caring 
nothing for the bitter blasts and 
swirling snow -squalls that •swept 
past us ; aud at lost, as night closed 
in, w^e found ourselves once more in 
the little cabin, that seemed quite 
home-like to us, and which we had 
fancied more than once in the courso 
of the day that we should never see 
again, vith Catchins gyrating round 
us, ‘making a tail’ at the chamois, and 
welcoming us as old friends. We 
did not dawdle long over our supper, 
which consisted principally of the 
rat-like marmot, broiled on the 
embers, and a draught from il\e 
neighbouring torrent, and turned 
into our hay beds, wet and wearied 
enough, with our brains in a whirl 
from the strange excitements of the 
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day, and slept, too done up to care 
for tickling straws or feline im- 
pertinences. 

WLcn I woke in tlie morning, I 
lay for some time tiying to collect 
my tlionghts, half maring that all 
w’as but a dream, and that we had 
still our work before us; but on 
scrambling down, the siglit of the 
gems r(»-as8ured me, and was an 
agreeable balm for the intolerable 
aching I felt from head to heel. 
Joseph, I must say, groaned nuite 
as much as myself, and we hob Died 
about in the dark to find bits of 
M'ood for our fire, like a couple of 
unfortunates just escaped from the 
rack. The akin of our faces and 
necks w as peeling olF, as if we had 
been washing them in oil of vitriol, 
and using sand-paper for a towel ; 
but we were used to that, and had 
been as badly burnt many a time 
before ; butTve ached ! — yc gods, how 
we did ache ! It took a long 
warming and some mutually ad- 
ministered friction, to get us at all 
in walking trim. As soon as we 
became ‘ lissom* again, having 
nothing to detain us, and very little 
to eat, w,; w'ended on our w'ay, one 
bearing Catchins in the now' empty 
bag, and the other wdth the gems, 
down tow'ards the pines, covered 
w'ith last night’s snow, and follow ing 
the course of the torrent, strode on 
as merrily, or perchance more so, 
as the first morning we started. 
The sun soon shone out bright and 
warm,* the snow' began to drip from 
the boughs, and every step we took 
show'cd the black mould and the 
decaying needle leaves of the pines. 
Wc heard the rustling of several 
black-t ock, and it being my turn to 
carry Catchins’ light w eight, I shot 
one villanously, as he sat on a pine 
branch, and stuck his tail in my hat, 
after the fashion of all true yagers. 

Soon WQ left the melting snow 
and dripping w oods behind us, and 
reacheeftho bright meadow'e glow- 
ing beneath an Italian sky. Strange 
sounded the shrill chirping of the red 
And green grasshoppers in our cars ; 
kindly each herdsman’s yodle and 
maiden’s laugh rang to our hearts, 
and palace-like seemed the little 
cabin that received us after our 
sojourn amongst the ice and snow', 
now' seeming more like uneasy 
dreams than realities which we had 


undergone hut a day before. Bright 
smiles greeted us, bright brown 
eyes laughed a w elcome to us. and 
many a sturdy hand was clasped in 
ours as we sat resting ourselves on 
tile bench before the door. 

But w'c tarried not long; w'c 
burned to show o\ir trophy ‘at 
home;’ and wo sped down the 
Oetzthal, and reached Dumpfen 
early in the afternoon, to be cheered, 
and compliraciitecl, and welcomed 
back with all the warmth of the 
honest Tyrolese heart. The people 
had been in great distress about us 
— about me, at least — as they su])- 
osed that I must, of necessity, 
avc broken my neck. I suspect, 
indeed, that tlicy never thought 
that I would really go, and were 
ratlicr astonished when they w oke, 
and found me gone. As for 
Joseph, it w as his certain fate — if 
not now% another time. But they 
rejoiced in their mistake, and with 
my hat crowned with tlowers by 
many a rosy finger, and my hands 
tingling from many a giant squeeze, 
and pcrhaxis my heart, too, a little, 
from more than one gentle one, I 
liung my gems on a nail outside the 
door for inspection, and seated 
myself once again in the littli* 
chamber, looking out uj)on the 
torrent and the cliff. 

I cannot linger over the sinijile 
]ileasurcs of tliat evening; as Shallow' 
says, ‘ the heart is all.’ ‘Jenkins of 
the Posf may love to I'ccord his 
rcminisceni'cs of a ball at Almack’s, 
or an ‘ u'stlictic tea’ at the Comtessc 
of Cnichc Casao’s ; but such re- 
membrances always bring as much 
pain as pleasure to me, making me 
yearn for those free days spent 
amongst the mountains, and the 
torrents, and the himpy single- 
hearted mountaineers, far from the 
cares, troubles, and tribulations of 
‘ our highly civilized society.* 

And now', most patient reader, — 
are you there still ? Farow'cll ! I have 
tried to give you some faint descrip- 
tion ^of the indescribable, and have, 
course, failed. But take at least 
my advice, and aoknapsaek, and a 
thick pair of shoes, and eschewing 
hackneyed Switzerland, leave for 
once the old bell-wether, and try one 
summer in the NorischerAlpcn; and 
if you are disappointed — can only 
flay, that you ncJily deflcrve to be I 
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THE MINERAL WATERS OP GERMANY * 

rrilE Spas of Gennaiiy arc bo^^in- l)lishment (a joint-stock cjompany of 
A ning to bestir themselves, and gamblers, forsooth!) liavo con- 
arc proclaiming to all the world, . structed a magnificent Casino, con- 
through the advertising columns of taining splendid saloons for balls 
the papers, the curative virtues of and concerts, rooms for the games 
their waters, the ii*rcsistible attrac- of trente ct qiutrante^ and for the 
tions of their scenery, and the daz- fascinating roulette-table, witli a 
zling magnifhjcncc of their Casinos. Cabinet for reading, a coffccTroom, a 
Every sense is assailed in turn, and divan for smoking, tahle-d hotes a la 
every conceivable taste, from the Frangaise, an orchestra three times 
innoccut enjoyment of nature, down a-day, and — as if all this was not 
to the depraved craving for the enough to turn the head • of any 
vulgar excitement of cards and dice, votary of pleasure — concerts, balls, 
is promised its due gratification, and/e^e^ for young ladies, game and 
Wliat mortal man or woman hav- the grandes chasses for sporting gen- 
ing the avwage amount of human tlemeu? It would be positively 
weakness, can resist the five mineral cruel to close sucJi an attractive 
springs of llombnrg, taking tlioir cstablishnionl even for a day, and 
rise at the foot of the Taunus mouii- we arc therefore by no means un- 
taiiis, two hundred yards above tlie prepared for the announcement that 
3cv(‘l of the sea, analysed by* the the casimi of Homburg enjoys the 
celebrated Professor Liebig, and privilege of remaining o))eii all the 
found to vary so obligingly in the year, and that its tables tor play, its 
proportion of their ingredients, as balls, its concerts, and its liunting 
to adapt themselves, under the guid- parties caiLse it to attract a numerous 
ance of the physician, to each iiidi- and select society from every quarter 
vidual ease! * Stimulant, tonic, of Europe. 

alterative, aperient,’ in one attrac- Por our own pfirt, we esteem it 
tivc combiimtion, administered at almost a misfortune that causes over 
til eir source with ‘ the vivifying air which we have no control, should 
of the mountains, the diversion of have robbed us of the necessary 
mind by the moving scene, and the qualification for a course of Horn- 
abstractions from the cares of tlic burg waters, and cut us off from the 
world,’ all contriving to render the almost fabulous delights of that fa- 
medicine palatable, and its oxici’ation voured spot. The full occupation of 
certain; who can venture to doubt oiu*timo lias left us no leisure for 
that ‘enlargements of tlio liver,’ an attack of liypochoiidrias our 
* affo(; tions of the spleen,* ‘by pochou- modest means liavc jn'ccludcd us 
dria, jaundice, and gout,’ with sun- from pur(?]iasing a tit of the gout ; 
dry other maladies less axlmissiblc and our unpretending i)0:4tion as an 
into our pages, will be cffectiuilly humble literary craftsman, remoti' 
softened down, waslicd away, and alike froni the cares of statesnum si lip, 
expelled? Who can be surprised the anxieties of business, and the 
that during the ten years that these responsibilities of ollice, lias saved 
wonder-working Abaters have been us from the infli(;tiofi of any greater 
bowing, the City (!) of Homburg amount of indigestion than can be 
lias greatly improved; that anew curedbyashorttripinto the country, 
town has grown up on the site of a reneued intimacy with pigs mid 
the old one; that new hotels and poultry^ a diurnal attempt at a 
private houses have bcoii built; that game of quoits or cricket, and cveu- 
lorcsts liavc been pierced with roads ings agreeably passed in listening to 
to enable the invalids to visit? the the dismal propliceics of mined agri- 
Eehlberg, the IJpek of Elizabeth, culturists, the variegated reminis- 
Lutlier’s Oaks, and all the pic- ccnccs of the last hunting season, 
tiircsquc spots of the Taiimw ; and and the cxliilarating gossip of tin' 
that the directors of this gi'aiid esta- nearest country town. As to mineral 

* Lectures on the German Mineral Waters, and on their Rational PJia]}lo}ivtcnt 
the Cure of certain Ghro^dc Diseases. l?y Sigiemuiid Sutro, M.D., ISejiior Physician 
to the German Hospital. London : John, W. Parker .and Son, JV’^csfc Strand. 1851. 
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waters, wo contrive to get on won- 
derfully well without them, though 
a modest chalybeate sirring, of un- 
doubted excellence, but altogether 
unknown to fame, wells up out of 
the ground within half-a-mue of our 
loom in quo. Certain it is, that 
though the hospitable roof which 
shelters us during these short visits 
springs out of a cold clay soil in on^ 
of the lowest districts of one of the 
flattest and most uninteresting of 
English midland counties, we awake 
the veiy morning after our arrival 
with a consciousness of improved 
health and renovated spirits, which, 
if w e had swallowed a draught from 
the aforesaid chalybeate spring, un- 
der the advice of some learned doc- 
tor, we should most assuredly attri- 
bute to the waters. 

For the reasons just assigned, W'C 
must abandon, how ever unwillingly, 
all hope of mingling in the gay and 
fashionable crow d of invalids w hich 
has already begun to taste the de- 
lights of the most salutary and at- 
tractive of spas. 13ut as wc have 
no spice of envy in our comi)ositiou, 
we shall contriv^e to enjoy, in imagi- 
nation, the pleasures in which Ave 
cannot hope to participate, and pic- 
ture to ourselves afar off the bloom 
of health revisiting the pale cheeks 
of fair vi(;tinisof the London season, 
and the smile rational enjoyment 
taking the place of tht^ flxca glance 
and anxious brow' of the judge, the 
magisti-de, the incrchant, or the 
statesman. 

From the tone of these remarks, 
it will probably be inferred that Ave 
arc not very enthusiastic believers 
in the yirtuea of ininci*al Avaters. W e 
plead guilty to tlic charge. We 
confess that atc arc somewhat scep- 
tical. But in truth avc are getting 
tired out Avilh the demands made 
upon our credulity. One day Ave 
are required to believe implicitlA" 
that Smitlifield market is one of the 
healthiest spots in Englautl; and, 
if Ave venture to doubt it, Ave are 
met by a fact vouched by a parlia- 
mentsiT}’' witness, enshrined in a blue 
hook, and stamped Avith the un- 
doubted authority of a parliamentary 
committee. Mr. Smith was ill, and 
his family sickly ; he wont to live in 
Smith Hold, and they all recovered 
their health and strength : ergo, 
Smithiield is a piost salubrious lo- 
cality. 


Scarcely have we recoA'cred from 
the painful effort of mental deglu- 
tition which this fact entailed, and 
settled in our minds that the salu- 
brious condition of Smithfield must 
be ow ing to certain odoriferous sub- 
sianecs which strcAV its surface (for 
if not, the w holesomeness of Smith- 
field is no argument for the reten- 
tion of the market), than aa^c are in- 
vited to yield our assent to a scries 
of facts of a totally opposite kind, 
w'liich, having receiv’ed the impri’- 
matur of an English jury, are not 
to be disputed. A dust-contractor 
has undertaken to remove the afore- 
said odoriferous substances from 
Smithfield market, and, accordingly, 
he stores them up for a few days at 
a time on an open space Avithin a 
mile of their original place of deposit, 
and near to them he accumulate# the 
ashen from a distrii*t Avhieh lu* has 
also contracted to idcanse. iSToAv, 
though the sw eepings of Smitlithid 
market have no time to undergo any 
material change, and the ashes aro 
harmless enough, w o are called upon 
to hcli(*v'e that the iiCAV locality is 
rendered uiurihabitablc, and that 
cATry malady, grc.at and small, from 
the iniirmitics of old age up to the 
AA'orst wasting maladies of infancy, 
hav'e been brought about by that 
Avhieh, wlien it eoA'cred the classic 
soil of Bmithficld, Avas possessed of 
most marvellous liealing properties. 
Tf any one should A cnturo to doubt 
tlie salubrity of Smithfield market, 
and of its odoriferous coating, he 
will he reminded of a favourite pre- 
scription of the faculty some fifty 
years since, AAdiieh consisted in 
industriously inhaling exhalations 
still more fragrant, and derived 
from a source Avliich most men 
would esteem even inorc objection- 
able. 

The fact is, that in medicine, in 
hygiene, in meteorology, in agri- 
cidture, in politics, and in aliiio.st all 
the concerns of life, many distinct 
causes aro in simultaneous operation 
to bring about cveiy result which 
Ave may happen to make the subject 
of investigation ; 'and it is by no 
means easy to assign to each cause 
its own proper force and influence. 
It rc(niircs no ordinary courage 
to undertake to apportion to the 
pliysician and to the vis medica^ 
trix natures their respective contri- 
butions towards the recovery of the 
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sick man. Happily for tke doctors, 
tlioir patients do possess that courage 
to a aegrce bordering upon rasliness, 
or tliey would not give them credit 
for so many marvellous cures. So, 
also, in the science of hygiene, what 
learned pundit of the Board of 
Health will undertake to hold the 
scientific balance evenly between the 
market, the dust-yard, or the burial- 
ground, on the one hand, and the 
hlthy, crowded, undrained dwelling, 
on the other, when he comes to 
render an account of the pressure of 
sickness and mortality on the poorer 
sections of our population? The 
phenomena of the air and of the 
earili are cqujiUy entangled, and 
ecjually difficult to unravel and ex- 
plain. To how many different and 
oppqpite causes, again, are we not 
<*very day of our lives attributing 
the prosperous condition of England ; 
and how very difficult it is to decide 
between them, or to attar*h to each 
its just degree of importiince, and 
no mort'. Our constitution, our 
protcstantisni, our poor laws, our 
rotten boroughs, our trial by jury, 
our s3^stenl of self-government, our 
union of church and state, our volun- 
tary system and habit of laissez- 
faire, our national debt, our protec- 
tion to native industry, our aptitude 
for work, each has been, or now is, 
])araded and defended as the one 
great cause of our national greatness 
— th(‘ palladium which it would be 
sacrilege and niiu to touch. 

The question of the efficacy of 
mineral waters is one of those mixed 
(piestions. Change of scene, rest 
from labour, pure air, wffiolcsome 
exercise, regulated diet, baths, and 
mineral waters, are all brought to 
b(‘ar upon the constitution of the 
iinalid. His constitution is im- 
proved, he gets well ; and the waters, 
in nine cases out of ten, gain all the 
credit, or if not all, they certainly 
(‘arry otf the lion’s share. 

We do not accuse Hr. Sutro, 
whose ^vork wo have now before us, 
of tabing this illogical and untcnsfolc 
A'icw of the virtue# of the German 
mineral waters; but wo thiuk that 
ho attributes to them greater effi- 
<*acy than we ourselves should be 
ilisposcd to allow’, and is willing to 
admit evidence of their virtues to 
which we should raise serious objeo- 
tions. 


Dr. Sutro adopts Vetter’s classi- 
fication of mineral waters into 
topegcR and Sgnkratopegre^ w^orda 
which, when rendered into plain 
• English, mean powerless oxi&potoer- 
ful springs. The waters of the first 
class, wdiich are also styled ‘chemically 
indillcrent,’ are * clear, tasteless, 
generally inodorous, of nearly the 
same specific gravity as water, and 
containing in sixteen ounces less 
than five grains of solid ingredients, 
and not above the tenth part of the 
quantity of gas which would cor- 
respond to their tension.* ‘ The 
constituents,* it is added, * are not 
such as exhibit strong effect in small 
quantities.* This is just such a de- 
scription as we have been lately 
reading of the water supplied to the 
metropolis, and it is almost equally 
apphcablo to the purer sxjerimens 
which it is proposed to introduce 
some of these days, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Watford. A closer 
examination, and a more rigid com- 
parison, do not cause us to alter 
our opinion upon this subject; forw’e 
find, on turning to a table of analyses 
of these or chemically /«- 

different waters, given at p. 405 of 
Dr. Sutro’s work, and placing them 
side by side wdth the analyses of the 
government report, that the chemical 
constituents resemble each other very 
closely in quantity, if not in quality. 
Tho waters of Gastein in the Tyrol, 
and Pfeifers in Switzerland, for 
instancvC, have twenty grains oPsolid 
ingredients in a gallon, wliich is^ 
within tho smallest fraction of a 
grain, the amount of solid ingredients 
in the w ater of the New liiver. TJie 
difference in (iiemical compcJSitiou 
between the foreign and domestic 
whalers is that tho former are softer 
than tho latter; that, in other w ords, 
they contain less lime and chalk, and 
moi’o soda andoommonsalt. With the 
exception of the waters ot^ Pfeffers, 
the powerless mineral waters contain 
cither no free carbonic acid, or not 
more than the London waters. Such 
are some of tho favourite mineral 
waters of the continent, of high 
and long established repute, and, 
if tho partial testimony of resi- 
dent imysieians, quoted by Dr. 
Sutro, may bo trusted, of un- 
doubted efficcicy in a vast variety of 
disorders. Ono peculiarity all these 
*water8 possess woidL our own New 
n 2 
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HiVer water wants— they art' all warm 
springs, deriving a temperature of 
98° or upwards from that very 
economical source of caloric, the 
earth. They are consequently em- 
ployed externally as Avarrn baths, 
and may be presumed to have the 
same effect, and no other, which 
baths of the sjime tempe^rature, pur- 
chased at our baths and wjishhouscs 
at the moderate cost of twopence a 
bath, exercise. Wc have no doubt 
tliat a course of warm bathing 
diligently followed up in any of these 
medically unpretending and che- 
mically indiflerent establishments, 
w^ouldbe found to effect cures of obsti- 
natc diseases whi ch had hitherto dtdied 
aU the curative effects of pills and pow’- 
ders, draughts and mixtures, lotions 
and liniments. At the same time, if 
our leisure and means would permit, 
we should certainly much prefer a 
visit to Wildbad, Tejilitz, Gastein, 
or Pfeffers, with all the additional 
appliances of thorough change of air, 
scene, occupation, and diet. The 
position of these mineral springs, and 
the scenery which surrounds them, 
differ iiiuch more than the springs 
themselves ; and if, in the absence of 
everything like arigid comparison of 
ihc results of the use of the several 
waters, avc may attribute the alleged 
difference in their effects to any one 
<*auso more than another, it would 
bo to those adventitious eirciim- 
stanees of elevation and site uhieli 
distinguish the one from tlie other. 
X/ot us take as illustrations of this 
difference, tlie two Akratopcgjc, 
Pf(^flers and Gastein. Their waters 
differ very slightly in composition, 
though those of Gastein have a 
higher temperature ; but it is scarcely 
2 )ossible to imagine a greater con- 
trast in situation. The baths of 
Pfoffers arc situated in a narrow 
mountain gorge reidete with ele- 
ments of sublimity and terror; while 
those of Gastein he upwards of three 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, in a connjnratively open and airy 
situation. Let us test our author's 
powers of description by citing the 
passages in which be speaks of these 
tw^o favourite watering places. 

To reach Pfeffers, you .iscerid a win<l- 
ing, rugged path along the Tamina, 
which rushes by in the depth with a 
continuous hissing noise, and with the 
greatest velienieXce. On both sided 
rocky mountains rise almost perpendicu- 


larly to a height of six hundred feet. 
The view is most romantic, but becomes 
truly awful and sublime, when arrived 
at Pfafei’S, you are led by curiosity to 
pursue the Tamina along the narrow, 
wooden patli erected between the rocks, 
and leading to the three sources from 
which all the baths are supplied. The 
rocks here are not only perpendicular, 
but actually bend towards each otlier, 
scarcely admitting the rays of the sun, 
and presenting cracks, fissures, and pro- 
montories, which fill the wanderer with 
awe. Treading cautiously along, and 
admiring this wonderful greatness of 
God’s creation, which raises such an 
insignificant little rivulet into a powerful 
roaring mass, lushing along in the ravine 
under our feet, and filling with humble- 
ness and timidity the boldest heai-t, we 
entere<l the enclosure of the chief source 
after about ten minutes, and found it 
filled with vapour. By means of a Jight, 
after a few minutes, we could perceive 
objects in the disappearing darkness, 
and we gazed down the cleft wJjence 
the steaming fiiiid streamed out. Bathed 
in violent .perspiration, we issued, as- 
cending with c.are and a considerable 
degree of danger, eight or ten irregular 
steps, to examine the second and third 
sources. * * * 

Tliis is jii.st llic description of a 
spot calculated to combine a very 
powerful impression on the mincl 
with a relaxing iiilluonco on the 
body ; and we can imagine a <;lass 
of invalids to whom such a combi- 
nation would be eminently heiic- 
ilcial. 

Dr. Ilufcland’s patient, whose 
case is quoted at ])age 84, was just 
such a person. He had long been 
affected willi hypochojidriasis, and 
had used alternately several spns 
without effect, even recpiii’ing other 
remedies to strengthen their efficacy ; 
but he had scarcely' used the waters 
of Pfeffers ttoo days before bis 
bodily and mental condition visibly 
improved, and he felt a freedom and 
mobility in bis w hole being unknow n 
to him for many years ; and not- 
withstanding his sqjoui-n in a deep 
mountain fissure, w hich only admits 
light for a few hours a day% ho 
experienced con^^tant alacrity and 
cheerfulness. Such is the mar- 
vellous effect attributed by an 
eminent, though somcwdiat credulous 
German doctor to the act of taking 
a few warm baths and drinking 
two days running a few glasses of 
warm soft water, of the strengtli 
of that supplied by' the New' Piver 
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to the inhabitants of London ! Ifc 
is true that a certain imniisfcakcablo 
bodily effect appeared to follow the 
use of the water; but it was just 
tliat eflbct which in many persons 
follows almost every decided change 
of air and diet, and which is much 
more likely to have originated in 
the strange spot itself than in its 
waters. Dr. Sutro elsewhere in- 
forms us that ‘ the salutary crisis 
may not appiiar before weeks or 
months liave passed,’ so that this 
prompt method of cure is probably 
(Exceptional ; and wc are confirmed 
in this opinion by finding that the 
grape-(mre is reiiommendcd in some 
cases as a siiccedaneum. 

We are therefore* not so mucli at 
a loss as 3)r. Sutro seems to be to 
account fa* the ‘fact that Pfafera, 
(for this is the spelling he prefers,) 
wdth all its inconveniences and 
limitations, stands in higher reputa- 
tion with the profession and the 
public thsui the pleasant and com- 
modious llagaz, which lies about 
six hundred feet lower, but offers 
the same water to the valetudi- 
nanan.’ AVe w’ili not stop to discu.ss 
the (piestion whether such reputa- 
tions as this arc likely to be well 
earned or not, but we certainly do 
somewhat marvel at Dr. Sutro’s 
liigh estimate of invalid wisdom 
conveyed in the expression of his 
opinion, that ‘people would not come 
hundreds and hundreds of miles to 
imprison themselves for three or 
four weeks in a confined locality, 
which never enjoys the congenial 
influenee of tlw^ sun more than seven 
hours a dfiy, if pow erful and decisive 
facts did not furnish a positive 
inducement.* 

A medical man is the vciy last 
person from whose pen w'e should 
have expected a passage so compli- 
mentary to human wisdom in mat- 
ters medical to have emanated. 

Prom Pfeifers let us accompany 
our author to the other ‘powerless 
spring,* Gastein, and see in what 
ternis he describes the scenery 
which surrounds ^t: — 

Tho valley of Qastein is intersected 
in its whole length (for eleven leagues) 
by the rapid Ache, which rushes down 
from the height of two hundred and 
seventy feet in the middle of Wildbad, 
forming one of the most beautiful 
waterfalls. The spa is supported on the 
one side by the terrace plain of the 


Bockstein. On the north, a fine prospect 
opens towards the whole lower valley, 
whilst on the east and west, mighty 
columns of primary rocks are per- 
ceived. * * * The spa lies three 

‘thousand two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. * * ♦ The tempe- 

rature is,, rather lower than in many 
other s})as ; nevertheless, the climate is 
mure l»racing than bleak, for the 
northern storms, as well as the pluvial 
west and nortli-wcst winds, are kept off 
by the semicircular guard of the sur- 
rounding mountains. The easterly 
winds are particularly checked in their 
violence by passing over the Arleck and 
the mountains of tlie Kotschach valley- 
Even tlie Sirocco from the south, which 
has such a depressing influence on the 
nervous system, and mostly appears in 
spring and autumn, is deprived of its 
vitilcnce hy the towering chain, and 
partly of its heat by the ice and snow- 
fields of tho environs. * * * The 

heat of the summer is rarely oppressive, 
rapid Alpine torrents and neighbouring 
woods imparting freshness to the atmo- 
sphere. 

Wc cannot be surprised that tho 
effect of a change from flat countries 
to so w'holeaome and braenng a si)ot 
is considerable, that ‘ an unusual 
ease spreads over the whole organism, 
that l•capi^atioTl is more easily per- 
formed, that the head is raised, that 
the walk is erect, with a certain 
lightness and elasticity of move- 
ment ; that an instinctive desire 
for muscular exercise helps to in- 
crease the general effect, and in- 
duces keener appetite and sounder 
sleep.’ 

The very journey to Gastein is in 
itself a saluta^ course of •medicine. 
‘Idw^ell,’says Dr. Sutro,* w ith greater 
length and emphasis on this journey 
tlian on others, because it forcibly 
struck me, as I iirocceded, that such 
varieties of sccnciy, such contrasts 
of atmospheric influences, acting on 
the senses and faculties of tho tra- 
veller, must exert a positively heal- 
ing action in many derangements of 
physicaf and mental functions. I 
dety the hypochondriac to think of 
his manifold and magnifled boitows 
when beholding these wonders of 
creation. Intense cheerfulness fills 
his mind, and dispels every depress- 
ing thought, — the secreting and ex- 
creting organs resume their former 
healthy activity, — the formation of 
good chyle improves the condition 
. of the blood, — tbp nutrition of the 
^hole frame becomes improved, and 
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re-acts tonically on the mind ; and 
thus this cyclus of cause and effect 
eradicates many an inveterate func- 
tional disorder.* 

Exactly so. This is wliat we, 
contend for. Here lies the secret of 
the greater part of the reported suc- 
cess of the Akratopega) (we arc 
charmed with the word), and of the 
mineral waters as a class of remedial 
agents. If we must needs use one 
or other of these waters to drink, or 
bathe in, commend us to Gastcin, in 
the Tyrol, and let us he conducted 
thither by the route so pleasantly, 
and, we may add, so piously, de- 
scribed and appreciated by Dr. Sutro, 
in the followmg passage : — 

Tlio road, particularly after Golling, 
is magnificent beyond description. It is 
more like a fairy-land than a reahty, 
particularly the ^Lueger-pass/ where a 
small path leads upwards to the 'Ofen der 
Salzach,’ — certainly the most magni- 
ficent view that the imagination can 
conceive. It is the perfection of pictu- 
resque scenery. The spot which struck 
me as most admirable, is where the 
Salzach-bridge stands, surrounded on all 
sides by the mountains, as if thcworld were 
locked off' beyond, and all fiirtlier passage 
prevented. And if you now think your 
admiration has reached the highest point, 
and that greater natural beauty cannot 
f^xist, pass on further, and you will find 
how mistaken you were in this belief. 
Bocks, mountains, valleys, vei'daiit fields, 
and deep ravines, perpetually diversify 
the scene, while the Salzach, coquettishly 
winding every now and then across your 
path,,j.nd forcing you to cross am! re- 
cross her silvery current, contributes to 
Tender the whole scene so charming and 
heart-expanding, that none can forbear 
blessing his Creator, and pouring out 
his overflowing gratitude. 

We have lingered bo long among 
the ‘chemically indifferent* warm 
fipriims of Wildoad, Teplitz, Pfeffers, 
and Gastein, that we have left our- 
eelvos little space to speak of the 
warm apd hot saline springs 
(HalothermaE^) of Eaden-Ba^en, Aix- 
la-Ghapelle, Burtscheid, Wiesbaden, 
Nauheim, and Oeynhausen, which 
form on ascending scale of gradually 
increasing strength from Baden- 
Baden, which is more than four 
times as strong as Teplitz, up to 
Oeynhausen, ndiich has sixt}" times 
the strens^h of that strongest of 
‘chemically indifferent* spas. The 
cold saline springs (Halokrena)) of 
Soden, Kissmgefi, Homburg, and. 
Ischl, which we have also placed in 


the order of their strength, be- 
ginning with the weakest, must fare 
no better at our hands; and the 
springs of the same class, which 
possess the additional recommenda- 
tion of containing a minute pro- 
portion of iodine, or bromine 
(lodcpegae), to ivit, the springs of 
Heilhrunn, Kreuznach, Salzhausen, 
and lIoU, must also be passed over in 
silencjc. TJie Natropegas, or springs 
rich in carbonate of soda (Sclilan- 
genbad, Obersalzbrunn, Ems, Ea- 
chingen, and Bilin) ; the Pikropeg®, 
or bitter springs, abounding in 
sulphate of soda (Carlsbad, Fran- 
zensbad, Marionbad, Seidlitz. Said- 
schutz, Fricdrichshall, and PiUlna) ; 
the Ajithrakokrciia), or acidulous 
springs (Geilnau, Heppingen, Fa- 
chingen, Birresbronn, belters, and 
Kissingen) ; the Theiopegaj, or sul- 
phurous waters (Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Baden near Vienna, Eilsen, Mein- 
berg, Neundorf, Warmbrunn, and 
Weilbach) ; and the chief chaly- 
beate springs of Wildungen, Briicke- 
nau, Spaa, Pyrmont, Dribm-g, 
Booklet, and Schwalbach), — lul 
these varieties of mineral water re- 
ceive from our author the atten- 
tion which their reputed or real 
importance demands ; but we regret 
that our narrow limits do not allow 
of our following his example. 
Perhaps the best service which we 
can render to such of our readers as 
may be personally interested in the 
subject of inincral waters, is to 
specify the strongest specimens of 
the several kinds of water, as some 
guide in the choice of a spa. Among 
the akratic, or ‘chemically indiN 
ferent,* spas, Teplitz, in Bohemia, is 
that which combines the largest 
quantity of solid ingredients with 
the highest temperature ; of the 
hot saline springs, or Halothcrmsa, 
Oeynhausen, in Westphalia, has the 
largest quantity of saline matter, 
and Wiesbaden the highest tempe- 
rature; Ischl, in Austria, is the 
richest in saline ingredients of the 
Halokrenss or cold saline springs; 
among the same class, but having 
the advantage of Bolding iodine, or 
bromine, in solution, HoU, near 
Steyer, is the strongest; Bilin is 
the richest of the carbonate of soda 
springs ; Piillna, in Bohemia, of the 
sulp^te of soda springs; while 
Xissingen is the strongest of the 
acidulous class, Weilbach of the 
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sulpliiirous springs, and Scliwalbach 
of tlic c]ialybcat<*s. 

Jf we are right in attributing tho 
alleged efficacy of mineral waters 
to the change of air, diet, and mode, 
of life which their use entails, more 
than to the waters themselves, the 
choice of a w ater will be less im- 
portant than tlie selection of a site. 
Those who are disposed to take a 
different view of the case, may 
consult Dr. Siitro’s pages with ad- 
vantage. They w^ill find the tables 
at the end, wliich display the con- 
stituents of the spas useful to them; 
and when they have made choice 
of a water likely to suit their tastes 
or their maladies, they may be safely 
promised much useful information 
in the body of the book. They will 
hnd Dr. Sutro an inteUigeiit and 


well-informed travelling companion 
and guide, ■with an eye for scenery, 
and a heart capable of responding 
to the emotions of the sublime and 
beajitiful, which the works of Nature 
are (*alculated to call forth. His 
.style of expression is somewhat 
foreign, but his meaning always 
obvious ; and if he would take our 
advice, when his work reaches a 
second edition — which w^e trust it 
may, — and compress the first three 
lectures into one, at tho same time 
pruning and condensing tho re- 
mainder, he will have no reason to 
regret the trouble it may occasion 
him. It is perhaps in the nature of 
lectures to be somew^hat diffuse in 
tho delivery ; tho best of them may 
be condensed with advantage as 
they pass through the press. 


THE OPEEA AND CONCEET SEASON. 


^HE open house which has been 
kept nearly every night in the week 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, has given 
to tho performances of this season a 
cliaractor wdiicli, in the memory of 
‘the oldest inhabitant’ of tho or- 
chestra, it is impossible to parallel. 
On cert ain nights, the music is taken 
pains with, and goes well; but on 
the extra irregular nights, it is often 
heard at ‘ sixes and sevens,* and is 
got through anyhow’’. The increase 
of labour through additional per- 
formances does not fall very heavily 
on th(^ principal singers, for the 
agitated times abroad have cast upon 
our shores a numerous body of them 
W'ho are more willing at any time to 
assist one another than to be shelved. 

Hut as for the ripieno violins, 
who sit eternally, like the unhappy 
Theseus, without an instant for rest 
or refreshment, from eight to twelve 
at night — the bassoons, w ho are con- 
suming their vital air, and immo- 
lating the prospects of their wives 
and cliildrcn — and the poor chorus, 
who are continually (dianging their 
dress, and wearing out themselves, 
jw well as thei^j pantaloons and pet- 
ticoats, — their case deserves sen -ms 
commiseral ion. All these who ‘fight 
the ship,’ as the sailors express it, 
and who often contribute powerfully 
to the general success of a perform- 
ance, participate little or notliing in 
the applause bestowed, which is ge* 
nerally appropriated by those w3io 


are entitled, at tlie end, to parade 
before the curtain. 

The establishment of extra nights, 
even while tlicy were, as yet, only 
‘ long Thursdays,’ in a measure dete- 
riorated the high standard of tasto 
which w^as formerly upheld as the 
attribute of our cluef lyric theatre. 
In the beginning of this innovation, 
the evil approached us mildly and 

f radually; but since the doors have 
cen kept perpetually open, the 
Opera has approximated at times to 
the level of Jullien and the, Prome- 
nade Concerts. In a place destined 
to raise the higher emotions and 
delights of music, indiffdflrence should 
never enter among the performers ; 
but w'hcre the art is proscQpted im- 
ceasingly without reverence, or any 
consideration of its higher aims, 
wreariness and disgust must intrude. 

The exertion consequent on nightly 
performance produced a marked 
effect in the course o£ representa- 
tions ^of Heethoven’s Fidelio. On 
the production of that opera for tho 
first time, it was very finely exe- 
cuted — in parts, perhaps, as in tho 
prisoners’ chorus, where the voices 
of Calzolari, F. Lablache, &c., sup- 
ported the chorus in homage to the 
master genius of Beethoven, it was 
never so finely given. We have 
hoard that even Lablache himself 
would have assisted, with the other 
principal singess, in gmug effect to 
this fine composition, mid it been pos- 
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sible to reduce Ills fair and flourisli- 
ing proportions within the limits 
of anything like the inortilicd and 
ascetic appearance of a prisoner. 
The management did not risk such a 
practical contradiction; tlicy avoided 
the laugh which it would have raised 
in the most serious situation, and the 
scene was displayed amidst acting 
and singing of the highest order. 

Like the Frelsclmlz and other 
German operas, Fidelio is made up 
of music and spoken dialogue. The 
conventions of tin? Italian lyric stage 
render oi)cras of this kind, translated 
and adapted, inadmissible, unless the 
dialogue bo set to music in the fonn 
of recitative. This necessity com- 
pels some stranger to attempt to 
handle the pen of Lecthoven, and 
do it as conscitmtiously as he may, — 
hoiTowing a thought here, and a 
modulation there, the new materia' 
aup])lied recpiii’cs no very practised 
or experienced ear to detect its work- 
manship. Fidelio would certain^ r 
be better without this adventitious 
aid, which, as it ehallenges a con- 
stant comparison uith l3eethovcii, 
is at a perpetual disadvantage. Li- 
deed. in so national an opera as 
Fidelio^ the inUu’est of uhieli is 
founded on the domestic affections 
Lcightened to a pitch of romance, 
we much ])roferthe rongli utterance 
of the German tongue, which throw a 
an air nf truth and nature over the 
collotpiial parts; and few of those 
w ho Seal’d the w ork under Chelard'a 
direction many years ago, will noiv 
think it nuicJi improved, as a whole, 
though sung by biier voices. 

However, neither the singers nor 
the orehpstra w ere proof against the 
pow erful impression of this majestic 
and vigorous music. The grand 
finale, the cdionis of prisoners, the 
recitative grand air and duct of 
Pizarro, and the admirable inatm- 
mental introduction to the sec*nnd 
act, were sustained with real Cjjithu- 
siasm. Mdlle. Cruvelli, herself a 
German, entered w'ith zeal into a 
part most happily suited to her 
natural temperament and musical 
aequiromeiiia,aiid deson^cdly shared 
in a very remarkable triumph. Tn 
the melodramatic situations, her 
impetuous disposition had lull scope, 
while the noble simplicity of Pccth- 
oven*s melodies kept her w ithin be- 
coming bounds, and pho never trans- 
gressed the decorum of respectful 


self-restraint, which every true Ger- 
man vocalist must preserve whenever 
the fame of their great eompalrioi 
is coneemod. Mr. Sims Hceves also 
.makes very energetic cxeriions, and 
partakes in the applause bostoAved, 
though evidently the iinderlaking is 
not a little too much for him, and 
is fraught Avith perils. 

At this houst! they certainly take 
the lead in corinilcTit and aacU- 
painpered jokes. Signor Lal)la<*he 
‘upheaves his vastness’ in a ^jolka, 
witli the laughter-loving Soiling, 
and rattles licr over the stage AAitli 
extraordinary activity. This is the 
main point in the new' opera by 
Alary, the Trc Nozze^ and it .ilfords 
an irresistible scene. The groat 
Italian biisso still defies age and its 
inconveniences, and Avith the gusto 
and adroitness of a modern Falslafl*, 
turns ‘ diseases themselvi's to com- 
modity.* His exuberant animal 
spirits alti'matcly astonish London 
and Paris, as lie rolls his huge orb 
betw'cen them, dividing their dra- 
matic seasons, and rendering them 
fruitful and genial. Amidst any con- 
stellation of lyric talent, Lablaehe 
may he justly conqmred to the sun. 
His presciict* diffuses warmth and 
gladness : lu' is impulsive, and he 
causes generous impulses — he is 
musical, and others arc the better 
musicians for him. The electric in- 
lluence of such a musical presence 
as that of the admirable Jjablaehe 
OA'(T th(‘ general execution of any 
liicce in whicli he takes a part, is 
felt by every one of the audience ; 
but ])ractical riieii alone trace and 
understand the cause. 

As a contrast to the seriousness 
of Jiectlioven’s Fidelio^ aa c Juivc had 
a fcAV scenes from that amusing 
work in the classical stylo of the 
comic Cimarosa, La Prova d'mi 
Opera Seri a by Gnecco. Nothing 
alfords happier scope to the genius 
of Lablaelie than liis jiart in this 
piece, ill Avliieli he portrays with 
exquisitely ludicrous sounds and ges- 
tures the nervous anxiety of a com- 
poser at the first rchgarsai of a new 
composition. The eagerness and in- 
toxication of his A'auity and self- 
importance — ^the grandeur of that 
moment when, having distributed 
the parts, we fsoo his uplifted leg 
give a good stamp for the first start, 
with the subsequent confusion and 
irritation caused by wrong parts and 
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mistakes, all fonm a picture wliicli 
we lau^li at the more, as we know 
that it is all true. A lit tic al lowaiice 
is to be made for the oxtraordiuary 
liffure of the infatuated composer^ 
wliicli causes, doubtless, much gro- 
tesque butfooncry ; but many a 
iiuisiciau who remembers the feelings 
of his own youth, recognises himself, 
w'itli a smile, in tlic pleasant truth- 
telling mirror of Lablaidie. M adame 
Ugalde, who performed tlie part of 
the wilful and capricious prima 
donna, possesst\s a brilliant execu- 
tion, but her tone is not of a good 
quality. Some songs and duets were 
iiitei’polated by her and Lablaehe, 
wliieh W(‘re })opular and clfeetivc 
enough ; but La /Voctr, as a whole, 
possesses sulTieicnt musieal merit to 
render it desirable that it slioidd be 
jn’oduced in its integrity. 

Among tlie ligliter operas which 
have given their attraction to the 
present varied season, we must notic^e 
JJon Pasquale, as one in wliich the 
racy Ininiour of Lablaehe, and the 
bril liant powers of Sontag in vocaliza- 
tion, liave been united and contrasted 
with bap])y etfeet. 'i'he ‘Nonna' of 
Madlle. Cru\'(‘lli can hardly be ]>ro- 
nounced a successful dclincatiort of 
ilie cha7’act(‘r, eitJier in a musical or 
histriojiie point of view. It seems 
to us that there was too great a 
hurry on tlie part of the manage- 
ment to ])ush the triumphs w'hich 
this lady had achieved in Fidel'w. 
That it is a In ays good policy to 
follow up success industriously can- 
not be doubted; but that this sudden 
celebrity of the lady, and her advance 
into the jiosition of Jenny Lind, 
Grisi, and Madame h'iorentuii, uert* 
justilied by the improvement which 
she exhibited this season, we must be 
penuitted to doubt. There* is a groat 
<l(*al to be retrenched and softened 
down in the exaggerated style of 
Madlle. Cruvelli before she eaii w^ell 
occupy the position at which she 
aims. IVusting in the sonorous and 

} )owerfui organ with which nature 
las gifted her, she appears to be 
little under th^ influence of nervous 
apprehensions, and aims at eflt *ta 
wJiieh are at present beyond her 
reach. In the softer passages of her 
cantahile slic w'as frequently suc- 
cessful, but her roulades, in the 
attempt to exhibit a large compass 
of voice, were ^"ery frequently harsh 
and discordant. Her recitative wants 


more dignity, and her action more 
repose. In the one, wc miss the 
true and natural langiwgc of the 
passions, and in the other, the ges- 
tures which should accompany 
them. The school of this lady is 
not that of the great artists who 
have hitherto filled out the part, and 
she must abandon many exaggerated 
attitudes and defective gestures, if 
she would enter it. Madame Giuliani 
performed the inferior part of ‘Adal- 
gisa’ in a way to reeoninicnd lierself 
more oxelnsively to the attention of 
niiisiciuns. Her line taste and good 
style w'cre admirably demonstrated 
in all the concerted music ; and as 
the ducts Avliich she saug w itii 
‘Norma,’ she fully shar(*d tlie 
applause of the house. Pardiui, to 
whose talent wc have befoVe borne 
our testimony, acquitted himself well 
as ‘Pollio,’ — a part Avhich lay Avell for 
his voice. Nor must the ‘ Oroveso* 
of Lablaehe be omitted among tin* 
line features of the representation. 
The tones of his recitative Averc at 
times sublime. 

Auber’s Guslavus, curtailed of the 
first and fourth acts,3/^7.va?i/V//o,w itli 
llie admirable paiitomimic. acting of 
Madlle. Monti, and occasionally an 
act of Lucia, supported by Madlle. 
Caroline Huprez and Mr. Sims 
Iteeves, filled out numerous repre- 
seutatious early in the month of 
J uiie. A live-aet o])era by Auber, 
entitled, II Frodigo, combining not 
only a powu*i-ful cast of singers, but 
a variety of exciting scenic and 
dramatic eflecls, lias been one of 
the most amliitious attwnpts of the 
management since our last. As the 
latest of a long series of works in 
AA'hich the composer has displayed 
eminent talent, avo looked foiWA^ard 
to the production of this piece, 
A\hicli AAas first heard in Paris iii 
the course of the last w'iiit(*r, with 
some interest. The Prcnch title, 
IJJKv^ant Frodiguc, sufficiently in- 
dicates the source from Avhich the 
subject is borrowed; and it is un- 
necessary to ent(*r minutely into the 
details of the peculiar art of Scribe, 
AA'hich has expanded it into lUcatcrial 
for entertaining the eye, the ear, 
and the imagination, throughout the 
whole of a long evening. 

Wo knoAV beforehand Avhat ac- 
complished masters of stage cflect 
like the Prench w'ill do with an 
oriental subject, its picturesque 
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groups, its costume, its scenery; the 
story may come to a halt, the busi- 
ness of the stage may be dull and 
unexciting — ^but there will be always 
something to look at or to listen .to. 
If tlicy fail in their attack upon one 
department of our minds, they are 
sure to be successful in another. 
Their triumphs can scarcely be <*alled 
those of legitimate music, for music 
is only au aiixiJiniy in tlicm. Yet 
it must be conlvssed that their 
attem^its are based on a correct es- 
timate of the feelings of a modem 
audience, and though what is pre- 
sented to us is rather the effective 
concoction of several heads than the 
conception of iudividuiil and para- 
mount genius, the means taken to 
please combine so close an alliance of 
powers, from the composer to the 
dress-maker, that to the united 
charms of a modern Parisian opera 
many arc obliged to surrender their 
reason, and raise no question on that 
natural Supremacy of thcmusicwlii. h 
of right should ehfiracterise (?very 
opera in the abstract. That the 
public were, though excited, ex- 
tremely patient and exiicetant, may 
be irferred from the fact, that they 
waited nearly an hour betw(»en the 
second and third acts while the 
inacliinery for the Temple of Isis 
was getting into operation. This 
scene, which introduces a very 
eflecti\ ellaechanaleof Priests, repaid 
the curiosity which it had excited. 

Wvi may just indicate a few of the 
situation's ot II Prodiffo as a clue to 
the general character and business 
of the piecc\ A representation of 
patriareltal life in the valley of Gessen 
introduces the first scenes of tlie 
drama. Massol, the chief pastor, 
has a son, ‘Azael,* (Gardoiii,) who 
being allured by the representations 
of two Egyptian adventurers of the 
wonders of Memphis, absconds from 
home to visit them, and encounters 
in consequence all the tribulations 
of a runagate. In one plac*e no is 
absolutely pik'hed into the Nile, and 
though he does not drown, he con- 
tinues in great ‘scarceness* and want 
of money throughout the fourth act. 
In the midst of his degradation and 
misery, our primo ienore suddenly 
has a dream in which he is warned to 
return homo. The valley of Gessen 
in the fifth act again presents itself, 
and affords a favour 9 ,ble economy in 
the scenic department. And as the 


conclusion, we have an apotheosis. 
If the reader will be at the pains to 
imagine a march and procession to 
Apis, with the low bellowing of a 
]bull imitated on the ophicleide—a 
procession on the banks of the Nile 
with a chorus to Isis — solos by the 
High Priest Coletli, with liere apas 
de la seduciion, and there a pas des 
poignards, lie will form a very good 
notion of the succession of sights and 
sounds by which the interest of 11 
Prodigo is maintained. The moral 
of the piece is of unquestionable 
authority, and may ]icj]etratc many 
a wliite waistcoat in the Opera-pit 
with advantage. In ‘ Azacl* wo 
have an adumbration of the young 
gentleman of landed property, who 
not being a good boy, but following 
his own whims and caprices, is 
severely punished before he finds 
out the l)at!k-road to vii’tuc. De- 
lectable doctrine this for our Opera 
house, but it is well preached before 
our generous youthful arislo(.'racy, 
and more cfrectually there, perhaps, 
than in eiuireh. 

In the music of II ProdUjo, Auber 
has not attempted to depart greatly 
from the usual elegant and melodious 
style wliieh is natural to him. It 
has been sufficient for him at appro- 
priate spots, to indicate the eastern 
eharacto and colouring of liis sub- 
ject; but in the music as a whole ho 
is simple and natural, extremely 
fertile in the subjects of melody, and 
his choruses and concerted ])iccos 
are large and massive. Dance music 
is a peculiar eleirumt of the genius 
of Auber. and the speciniciis of this 
kind exhibited in II Prodigo, are 
extremely voluptuous and elegant. 
The gradations of style in tlie music, 
from the pastoral simplicity of the 

S iening, to the wild orgies of 
uccoris and liis followers, display 
the powers of the composer in happy 
contrast. We were much pleased 
with a romance sung by Madame 
Sontag in the first act, and with her 
cavatina in the fifth. The sing- 
ing of Massol, who became cele- 
brated in his part ^in Paris, was 
highly and justly applauded. His 
duet with Gardoui in the first act, 
and his air in the second, were ex- 
amples of genuine lyric power. The 
instrumentation of 11 Prodigo is 
refined and piquant; the melodious 
subjects given to the violins and 
the wind instruments, show the fer- 
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tile mind of tlie true composer, 
revcllinjy in his work, and continually 
suggesting to liimaelf the admirable 
artists who will give expression to 
his thouglits. 

One of the pleasantest revivals in 
June was II Barbihre, Of all 
Eossini’s comic operas, it is the 
most linished and elegant; its melo- 
dies and orchestral accompaniments 
arc constantly fresh, and this quality 
gives the opera a firmer hold on 
;public liking, iliau can be claimed 
lor many works of higher pre- 
tension. Since Madame Sontag 
first impersonated ‘ Rosina’ in 1828, 
the florid powers of song liavc been 
greatly cnltivated, and many rivals 
to her have entered the list, but her 
perfection in the elegant coquetry 
of the part, through personal charms 
peculiarly adapted to it, is enhanced 
by such an extraordinary command 
of delicate Jhriture and graceful 
assages, that as yet no one can 
ivido attention with her. After all 
competition, slic remains thorouglily 
mistress of the lyri(j boards, first and 
chiefly as the ward of ‘ Dr. Bartolo,’ 
and as the heau> ideal of Spanish 
romancic. Her secluded education, 
her beauty, and her music growing 
together in silence, while nature 
herself dictates to her the art and 
mystery of inditing tender epistles, 
her proficiency in which astonishes 
the man who would teach her — the 
whole of this picture represented in 
iJie elegant person of Madame Son- 
tag, comes liome with such truth 
to the imagination, that it seems to 
embody one of the happiest sketches 
of Le Sage. ‘Dr. Bartolo,’ too, when 
Lablachc shows him to us, merits an 
annualpublicsliaving — we wishhim a 
beard of perennial growth, and an 
inexliaustible soap-dish. Age, con- 
ceit, obstinacy, irascibility, fondness, 
a taste for musit?, arc all bundled 
together in ‘ Dr. Bartolo;’ and there 
is a mingled oddity and truth in this 
operatic character, which the farcical 
glories of the best days of our Eng- 
lish theatre in the conceptions of 
the old men of Munden and Dowton 
have never Surpassed. Then for 
charming tunes, and for skittish 
turns in the accompaniments, which 
may be called the coquetry of the 
orchestra, this opera is unrivalled. 
The style of the finales is of head- 
long joviality, and tlie violins a^e 
made to go at such a rate, that even 


the players themselves are compelled 
to laugh. Although this opera has 
now, like those of Mozart, a standard 
place on the stage, we can hardly 
aflbrd a season to pass without re- 
cording the pleasure which it con- 
tinues to give. 

Curiosity was excited during the 
earlier part of the season by the 
promise of an opera from the pianist 
Thalberg. At length, JPloriiida 
appeared, the libretto vrorked up 
by Scribe, from incidents found, os 
some assert, in the ancient chronicles 
of the Moors in Spain; but we 
regret to say that the work proved 
extremely deficient in dramatic inte- 
rest, as well as in musical merit. 
Being already on its roatl to the 
limbo of oblivion, we are spared 
from entering into any critical detail 
on the subject of this opera, the 
orchestral portion of wliich is 
laboriously scored, but without 
knowledge of eficct, without colour- 
ing or contrast. Tliere is no siurer 
route to ennui than that common 
endeavour, and w’e w ill add error, of 
the modern opera composer, to keep 
everybody playing always. The 
manager w^ho once chided his resting 
horns, and told them that he paid 
them ‘ for playing, and not for 
resting,* had his own peculiar prin- 
ciples of orchestral economics ; but 
a comi)oser can hardly adopt such 
views, and tliey wull be rarely en- 
couraged by an audience. M. Thal- 
berg will, we trust, now enjoy that 
repose wdth the love of which his 
dramatic lucubrations w ere calcu- 
lated to inspire every listener, as 
well as every player. 

We have had, loo, of late Mozart’s 
Figaro, as a bait for the constantly 
increasing admirers of Mozart’s 
captivating melody. The incessant 
activity of the season in inter- 
changing operas renders it im- 
possible to pay that attention to 
eveiw detail of this wdrk which the 
cultivated amateur thinks desirable ; 
yet in parts it is charming. Mdlle. 
Cruvelli’s ‘ Cherubino’ is full of 
amusement, though, perhaps, a httle 
more piquant than Mozart designed, 
and, as some think, a little over- 
charged as well as under-dressed. 

Camillo Sivori, the violinist, who 
was thought to bo perfecting the 
execution of Paganini in the wilds 
of America, has appeared at tho 
Opera concerts, and on their cessa- 
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tion lias been t>laymg out bis engage- 
ment on evenings between the acsts 
of the opera. It would have been a 
gi’eat thing for music could the 
marvellous talent of Paganini have 
been transmitted to us in the person 
of his pupil. Put Sivori, notwith- 
standing his undoubted accomplish- 
ments, is only Paganini in a 
miniature edition, and, moreover, 
in prose. In that magic art by 
w’hich Paganini moved his audience 
to tears or to laughter, just as it 
pleased him, ho has made no pro- 
gress, nor is Jiis meclianical ability, 
however biglily cultivated, ever 
likely to take this high and poetical 
direction. We no longer see the 
witches dancing under the walnut- 
tree, except in our recollection of 
w'liat Paganini used to show to us ; yet 
this is one of his most successful 
performances, and memory still 
gives it a ilavour. With regard, 
generally, to the other MSS. of 
Paganini, a doubt of their authen- 
ticity suggests itself, — first, because 
Paganini is supposed ncA^r to have 
preserved any written copies of the 
part wliic'h he himself performed in 
his various pieces; and secondly, 
because the oreliestral portions of 
some of these are now very in- 
effective, w hich thing certainly ‘ was 
not so before.’ 

About the same time at which 
our ehronicle of the llayinarket 
opera comincrices, Fuielio^ Lucrezia 
Forgia, Der Freisvhutz^ and l!sorma 
were lateVcliangcd almost nightly at 
Covent Garden, where the practised 
ori;hcstra over w hich Costa presides, 
maintained their accustomed pre- 
eminence. Mario’s constant hoarse- 
ness in llliis part- of the season 
brought Tambcrlik into great favour, 
and nothing, perhaps, contributed 
more firmly to establish it than his 
exquisite singing of ‘ II mio tesoro,* 
ill jDom Giovaimi. This opera w'as 
pow'crfully east. Tamlnu'ini re- 
turned to liis o])eralic duties iA the 
part of the libertine liero, which he 
sustains to admiration, and received 
a warm welcome from the audience. 
Grisi w'RS ‘Donna Anna;’ ‘l^Uvira,* 
Mdlle. llertranda; ‘Zerlini,* Mdmc. 
Castellan, ‘Ottavio,’ Signor Tam- 
berlik, and * Leporello,’ Herr 
Foraties. It fares always the same 
with the Do7i Giovanni : people go 
to hear it because th^ know it, and 
the more, the better they know it. 


They remember their sensations; 
and lyhen they want three hours of 
exquisite pleasure as condensed as 
their natures are capable of tasting, 
they know' what and w here to choose. 
What can extinguish the loveliness of 
‘ Vedrai carino,’ or render the com- 
bination of two soprani and a tenor 
ill ‘ Protegga il giusto cielo,’ sung us 
it w^as by Grisi, Bcrtrandi, and 
Tamberlik, tedious? The eonstaut 
freshness of llicsi* strains i.s one of 
the inexhaustible w onders of music, 
and, indeed, of our own being. 

Mdme. Grisi is stiD fully up to 
the highest excitement of the scone. 
We have heard so much of JSorma^ 
that our interest in it is now 
far short of enthusiastic ; and yet 
the impassioned and graceful (Ic- 
liiieatiori of Grisi again raises 
admiration at the skill with whicli 
she fills out this most trying part of 
the lyric actress. Her physical 
powers, as w ell as her musical culti- 
vation, give her a speciality in the 
part. Formes was digniiied and 
maicstic bi the part of ‘Oroveso,* 
ami Tamb(*rlik acquitted himself 
w'ithmuch credit in the unfavourable 
character of ‘ Pollio,’ interesting the 
audience purely by the merit of his 
singing. 

On one of the extra nights, 
Donizetti’s opera, Jja Favorita, was 
revived in great splendour. It is 
one of the best pieces of combina- 
tion that the modern lyrie stage can 
boast. Tlie sitiialiou.saro romantic, 
but they are also natural; a vein 
of touching human interest runs 
through the splendid siren cs, and 
amidst all that attracts the eye, and 
amuses the fancy, the heart* is not 
overlooked. The music is melodious, 
tlie concerted pieces arevery skilfully 
and effectively coiistructed, and the 
instrumentation is peculiarly fine. In 
this department, Donizetti has ahvays 
recommended himself to the favour- 
able notice of musicians. The chants 
sung by the monks over the dead 
bodies of the lovers, w ith the monas- 
tery by moonlight as the scene of the 
solemnity, produced a most impres- 
sive effect. The organ at this house, 
which is very nicely played, gave in 
its thrilling chords the proper eccle- 
siastical and monastic colouring to 
tlie situation. Some arrangement 
and transposition of the original 
work seems to have been neces. 
sary, in order to accommodate th0 
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music of a baritone to the voice of 
Tamberlik; bat it was so happily 
accomplished that the hearer was 
not sensible of any alteration or 
disturbance of the score. Mario’s 
indisposition had left its traces in 
liis voice, and somewhat languid 
performance. Madame Grisi and 
Tamberlik, however, exerted them- 
selves in corresponding proportion ; 
and tlie musical result of the evening 
was altogether satisfactory. 

Meyerbeer’s Roberto il Diavolo 
has bcenaiiothcr of the performances 
of this house, so generally well sup- 

I )ortcd by tlie principal artists as to 
eave us no cause to regi-et that 
Mdlle.’ Jenny Lind is making her 
money at ihe other side of the 
Atlantic. This work grows in esti- 
mation tlie more it is known. The 
music Avdiicli accompjinies its super- 
natural liori’ors and diahlerie is 
peculiarly excellent; audit is adapted 
to exhibit in perfection the powers 
of the Coven t Garden orenestra. 
Madame Castellan never appears to 
greater advantage than in tlie music 
of Roberto. Formes, too, in whoso 
musical performance there is a 
certain nationality of character which 
is to be resjiected, seems to draw 
liis horrors from the true source. 
He makes up a face that one would 
not meet at midnight, near the 
shjidcs of a wood, or by a solitary 
road-side cross. In the forbidden 
mysteries of German lore, he seems 
lus deeply read as iStaudigl, and 
knows well the feelings described 
by Coleridge, of 

one who, in a lonely road. 

Wulketh in fear and dread, 
and does not look round, beciausc lio 
knows that there is ‘ a grisly liend’ 
close behind him. Trombones, in 
solemn sepulchral chords, express the 
darker business of the piece ; while 
ih(5 milder tones of llulcs place in 
due contrast feelings of religious 
]*esiguatioii and of eonlidence in 
heaven. The whole presents the 
richest colouring of the orchestra; 
yet being without any violent oppo- 
sition of effects, it never offends the 
ear of good t^stc. Roberto is » ?r- 
tainly one of the best examples of 
the symphonic opera that can be 
selected from the rexicrtory of mo- 
dern art. 

iVJadame Viardot has returned 
to her xiart of ‘Fidcs,* in the 
Froplieicy and sings ^ith that ex- 


quisite simplicity and pathos which 
gradually win over to her the entire 
sympathy of her audience. The 
progressive manner in which she has 
accomplished her ]X)sition as an 
artist of commanding genius, maugro 
certain defects of physiognomy, and 
even of a voice winch is a little worn 
in its highest octave, should assure 
her of the encouraging fact, that her 
success is firm, and that her original 
studies ‘ after nature* will in future 
be expected with interest and excite- 
ment. It is to be greatly admired 
ill Madame Viardot that her per- 
formance is utterly imeoiiventionai; 
her representations are qaeh distinct 
and individual. Her natural aud 
cordial tones arc (iiiite uncommon 
on the stage, and through this parti- 
cular art of hers, so like nature, the 
eyes of her hearers often glisten 
while she sings. In x>athetic x) 0 WTr, 
no one a])proaehc8 her on the stage, 
not exceptiiig the Jieeomplishcd 
Jenny Lind hcrscll'. 

The flaming apyilanse and sucec'ssi 
W'hich attendetl the first xn'oductiou 
of Mozart’s ZauberJVote^ produced 
the usual managerial ('inbT'oihiients 
and dilKculties. Mdlle. Zerr, who 
Inid obtained the highest jiraise 
which the journals could give, was 
attacked with sudden iiicaxiaeity, 
from indisposition; and unfor- 
tunately, there is no modern system 
of tlierajumtics fidly adapted to meet 
these frequent aud truly vexatious 
eases. Some say that the singers’ 
fever may bo ehcccpicd* by any 
Lojulon banker, with whom money 
is coininonly a drug ; otheis talk of 
a sovereign remedy, w hich, carefully 
apjdied to the palm of the hand, 
restores thejiowxTS, and hfiiigs liack 
the voi(jc in an iustant. The 
managing physicians hesitate to 
apply this remedy ; the singer re- 
mains exhaustc'd and incapable, 
while the public, attentive only to 
the suggestions of dis*lip})ointment, 
will^iot alloiv that she i-an be ill at 
all. They jilaec singers among the 
immortals, when tiny will not per- 
mit them to labour at least under a 
reasonable claudication of tbo leg, 
or a legitimate attack of lumbago. 
On a certain niglit, when the 
PropliHe was substituted for tho 
Zauberjtote, Madame Viardot camo 
greatly to the fiasistance of the 
management. Her presence acted 
as a sedalivej and quelled those 
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tumultuous risings of the pit, which, 
in people fully chargect with ex- 
pectation of Mozart’s airs, hear an 
ominous and lowering aspect. On 
anotlier evening, Miss Louisa Pyuo, 
a young lady u Jio possesses a yevy 
neat and brilliant execution, and only 
wants that lone of feeling in her voice 
which gives the true charm to sing- 
ing, replaced Mdlle. Zerr, and the 
Zauherjibtc was performed. 

Tliis fairy opera, produced during 
the last illness of Mozart, and in 
which ho bade his last tender inclan- 
eholy farewell to the lyric drama, 
must be considered with great allow- 
ance; indeed, an almost infantine sim- 
plicity and play of imagination are 
required to apprehend it. Miich of it 
is adapted to conciliate that inclina- 
tion for the grotcs(juc and marvellous 
which prevails in the suburban 
theatre of Vicuna, wdiere, to this 
day, they relish dramatic versions 
of the Arabian Nights, have a great 
fancy for dragons, enchanters, and 1 \c 
heathen mythology, and introduce 
a divinity into their pieces, without 
the least regard to the famous jirc- 
cept of Horace. The original singers 
wci\ a niothjy set. Then.' was one 
woman in Ihe troupe, with a prodi- 
giously high voiee, and she was the 
• (Jueen of Night there was also a 
ponderous bass, and he was ‘ Sa- 
rastr(\’ Tli(?r(? was the manager 
hiruseir, a ludicrous fellow, who 
could not sing a note beyond a po- 
])ulai niflody, and he enacted the 
‘ llird - catcher the chorus was 
tolerable, and the band extraordi- 
narily line. ’Wherever Mozart found 
It spot in wliieli he could please him- 
self, lie u ielded his gravest and most 
powerful pen. The songs of ‘ Sa- 
ra stro,’ — the awful and beautiful 
chorus to Isis and Osiris, — the finale 
in C mincer, where tjic orehestral 
parts move in fugue to the canto 
fermo of the men in armour, — all 
tliesc betray the impassioned toijchcs 
of the great musician, who was at 
once bidding fai*ewell to life and to 
his beloved art. It is told of him, 
that during the run of this opera, 
w hen lie could no longer attend the 
performance, he would take out his 
watch, and follow it in imagination. 

‘ Now they arc at the miintet — now 
they are playing the finale,* he would 
exclaim. llis affection for this last 
offspring of his mus|p is easily ac- 
counted for. Hut in Euglana, the 


triviality of the stage business in 
many places has been a great impe- 
diment to the progress of tlie Zau- 
berflote in publi(% much as the po- 
pular tunes are relished. At Christ- 
mas, indec'd, it might be tolerated; 
particularly if ‘ Sarastro* urould take 
off his sacerdotal habit, and present 
himself before the foot-lights with 
due grimace in the person of Clown, 
while ‘ Tamino* anci ‘ Pamina* trans- 
formed themselves into Harlequin 
and Columbine. But surely the 
majestic sounds of the fine overture, 
the quintet u ith the padlocked part, 

‘ Hm, Hm,’ — ^the delicate terzetto, 

‘ Gia fan ritorno,’ — and the lovely 
original quartet for four female 
voices in the last finale, might en- 
gage us to relax for awhile our 
rigid national gravity. We would 
liositatc before we packed off ‘ Ta- 
mino’s* snake to be confined in the 
reptile-house of the Zoological Gar- 
dens ; we would retain, at least, three 
genii, and as many youths; there 
should also bt' thr(‘e ladies in excel- 
lent ])reservation ; nor should some 
ingenious smith fail to supply our 
properties with a padlock that mi^ht 
be clapped on to the liumau face 
w'itJi as much celerity as a gummed 
whisker or moustache. In short, wc 
would not lose our treat in tlu‘ divine 
music of ihe ZaubcTjlote for double 
its amount of levities and absurdity. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
have shown a lively interest in tlie 
production of the German master- 
pieces whieli have embellished th(^ 
season at the Royal Italian Opera ; 
and we arc informed, that to critical 
suggestions from this high (juarter 
wc owe valuable improvements ui 
the stage arrangements of Don Gio- 
vanni. It is pleasant and profitable 
to the art Avhen works of real genius, 
which arc usually left to grow slowly 
in popular afleetion, enjoy such 
sunny smiles; for true admiration 
may certainly follow even in the 
tram of fiimsy fasliioii, wJieii the 
attention is fixed on such productions 
as Don Giovanni, Fidelio, or the 
ZauherJVoie. To the inmoi*tant in- 
stnimcutal department oi these great 
W'orks, the long habit of social train- 
ing and practice enjoyed by Costa’s 
band bas now imparted a great 
superiority, 'ihe most perfect dis- 
ci^ine reigns among them ; and 
their accompanhiicut is distinguished 
by such unitpazid precision as have 
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never yet been obtained in an Eng- 
lish orchestra. The two overtures 
to Fidelio aflbrd on every occasion 
a great treat to amateurs. That in 
C, which used formerly to be sig- 
n^ized by failures at the Philhar-' 
monic (Concert, is now coming finnly 
under the hand, and is satisfactorily 
rendered on every tiial. We now 
meet the brilliant coda with as much 
repose and confidence in the cer- 
tamly of the violins keeping well 
together, and of their making a good 
start, as in tlie more accustomed 
coda to the overture in the Frieschutz. 
We must not omit to notice the fine 
execution of the fiutc solos in the 
Zauherjlotc, nor the accuracy with 
which the three horns accorai)any the 
delightful scena addressed to llope, 
in Fidelio, Jf, in some respects, the 
palm of fine solo-singing is to be 
given to the rival house, it is here, 
liiuiuestioiiably, that we must seek 
tlie finest examples of combination. 

The opening of Westminster 
Abbey for evening service with a 
choir considerably augmented by 
reinforcements from Exeter Hall and 
other quarters, so as to exliibit to 
forcignei’s a more exact prox^ortion 
between the choii* of singers and the 
arf?hitectural capacity of tlie building, 
has been one of the wonderful events 
of tliis our annus mirabilis. It 
should have indeed been thouglit of 
before ; but the time of reformation 
and imxn’ovement never comes too 
laic, and we trust thatwc have nowfor 
ever done comx>laining of the empti- 
ness or niisapprox)riation of the 
choral seats of om* cathedrals, which 
too often heretofore recalled Shake- 
sx:)eare’s description of trees in w^intcr : 

- ' -Bare ruined choirs, 

Where late the sweet birds sung. 

That the anthems of Croft and 
Purcell, as w ell as tlie chanting, anti- 
phons, responses, gain considerably 
by the additional voices, and that the 
largo organ wliich now' finds a x>hu;e 
in most of our cathedrals, requires to 
be ox^posed to a fuller chorus, in 
order that I ho powers of each may be 
better united or contrasted, scarcely 
a{lmit of a question. The authoritic ’• 
of the Abbc'y had, liowcvcr, no no- 
tion of entertaining any increased 
professional choir, and by vrhat 
means tlic choral power could other- 
wise be increased, remained for some 
time problematical, when the lucl^ 
tliought of inviting amateur assis- 
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tance occurred, and the doubt re- 
ceived a happy practical solution. 

This restoration of our magnificent 
choral cathedral service by means of 
vocal aid w^hich is always ready and 
may at any time be derived fixun Mr. 
HtdlaJi's trained classes, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and otlier of the 
choral' institutions of Loudon, is 
certainly the highest and most use- 
ful national object wdiich has yet 
been effected by our popular systems 
of vocal instruction. Chanting by 
multitudinous voices produces a very 
grand and a ver}'' new effect in music. 
It formed to our taste some yeax's 
back one of the most striking effects 
exhibited by Mr. Hullah’s classes in 
one of their anniversary festivals at 
Exeter Hall. The simultaneous re- 
citation and intonation of the words 
has a majestic character wlicii vast 
numbers unite in it, and x^articularly 
under the ‘ embowed roof’ hallowed 
by association; there it elevates the 
religious service by its power, it 
commands attention, and banishes 
every lighter thought. Perhaps 
there is no part of the new vocal 
arrangements which gives greater 
pleasure than the unaccompanied 
responses. Mr. Turle, who em- 
ploys his powerful organ in many 
well considered forms and varieties 
of accompaniment, pleases not a 
little on many occasions when lie 
chooses to leave the voices entirely 
to themselves. 

Our cathedral service in general 
has a national hold on Englfshmeii. 
We trust that our cathedral choirs 
generally will be encourj^ged to exer- 
tion and improvement by tlic example 
so well set in Jjondon this year. 
Through such efforts, the triib claims 
of the great English school of the 
liestoration must at last bo generally 
allowed, and our national influence 
on the progress of music no longer re- 
main among the disregarded and neg- 
lected facts of the history of the art. 

I’ln^Philharmoiiic season has been 
more successful in a pecuniary point 
of view^ than its artistical exertions 
desorx'ed. On the last night of 
the concerts, however, IleiT Pauer, 
of Vienna, played Hummers sterling 
old pianoforte concerto in A minor 
W'illi fine tone, neat execution,. and 
in a very unaffected taste, for whicli, 
in these days of exaggeration, we 
desire to bo thankful. The orchestral 
execution at th& eoucerts has, on 
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the whojo, improved throiigli the 
new system ot private rehearsals. 
13iit the flavour of novelty is still 
sadly wanting in the musical pre- 
parations of the directors. 

At many of tlie private (^pneerts a 
new artist on the double bass, 
Uoltcsini, has attracted attention. 
He lias acquired a great eonmiand 
of his diflhmlt instriimeiit ; he jdays 
with a lino tone, and is possessed of 
much taste. He has performed 
numerous solos, and in several duets 
for violoncello and coiitr«a basso with 
Piatli. This pair of Italian artists 
at ])reseiit take the lead oii their re- 
spiH’tive iustnimenls williout fear of 
rivalry. [N^oiwithstaiidiiig the de- 
generacy of the operatic school of 
Italy, the instrumeiibil artists of 
that country, 'when they arc ex- 
cellent, still savour of the prodigious. 
Africa was of old the arid nurse of 
lions ; but our chief instrumental 
musical lions at present conic from 
Italy, a countiy of such aucient 
renown in music, that anc are ghu 
to s(*e the moderns in the Avay to 
resloro il. llottesini has ])eriurmed 
not only in coneerlo pieces, but in 
OnsloAVS quintets, at the Musical 
Unioi., showing in (he latter a good 
knowledge of music, besides bis 
attainments in bravura playing. 

Ernst lias esiablislied Ihmself be- 
yond dis])ntc as the lirst performer 
of classical violin music, by his 
tasteful re.adings of the ^^ol•ks of 
lleethoA'cn and Mendelssohn. As he 
i.'t exlrii^ncly susceptible and nervous 
in Ills temperament, bis performance 
is subject t.g inequalities with which 
ordinaiy mechanical men are never 
troubled ; but in liis liappiest moods 
lie givc^ readings of composition, 
and expre.sses tlie tlecp meanings of 
music, with a reliiienient and power 
of expression to which their medio- 
crity never aspires. lleethoven’s 
violin concerto wdt h Ernst’s excellent 
cadences, •iiitrodncing inarvellvius 
featsof thebow'andof the liainh celled 
forth iinaiiiinons plaudits from the 
orchestra as well as the audience. 

Ill the numerous Quartet Concei-ts 
of the present season, good music 
has been in the ascendant, and 
Mozart and Eeetlioveu liavo bad 
ilieir share of attention as well as 
W cber and IM ondclssohn. . Ibllet 
has performed with a strong linger 
and in a correct style, some 
selections from Vlassi'eal piano- 
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forte studies. A new violoncello 
player, M. Seligmanii, wdio appeared 
at the jVlusieal Union, received 
great ajiplaiiso for his exquisite per- 
formance of Schubert’s Ave Mama, 
^riie art of singing well on tlie violon- 
cello is much and successfully culti- 
vated in Paris. Fraui^homme first 
exliibitcd it hero some seasons 
ago, with unequalled delicacy of 
finish in the vocal inflections, and a 
fine variety of tone. The two insti- 
tutions for Classical Cliambcr Music, 
conducted hy M. lloussclot and Mr. 
Ella, li^vo been well patronized. 
These schools — for such w'c must call 
theiu — diflVise a knoAvlcdgc of works 
neglected by orchestral concert 
givers, but which exercise the most 
iiiiportaut influence on the general 
progress of taste. I'he amalgama- 
tion of foreign and native art 
Avliieh lakes place at these meet- 
ings allays iietty jealousies, and 
promotes beiievolent and fraternal 
feeling. 

Englisli glees and madrigals IiaA e 
heen raising ilieir tliminisluul heads 
umler ilieauspicesof Messrs. Francis, 
Hobbs, Land, Jjockey, and PJiillijis. 
Tlicsc sonorous ])art singers, ac- 
customed to blend and mix ilieir 
voices, jiroduccd some of the luiesl 
efleels of old lOuglisli song. 

For the madrigals Ilieir numbers 
Avcrii not sutlieiently powerful ; but 
in the glees they seldom left any lliing 
to desire, either on the score of pre- 
cision or of colouring. 

Air. lliillah has brought bis eight 
moiillily concerts to a successful 
close, and w e shall look forward to 
his next jn-ogramme witli interest. 
"W c applaud the assisianee w hick ho 
is now affording to yoiujg English 
compo.sers; yet this iiart of his plan 
of operation must he ke^it under duo 
restraint. There is ujiicli to be done 
before the claims of native talent 
can be efiectively urged. 

Air. Erinley .Kicliards, a pianist 
of rising celebrity, has given classical 
performances remarkable for the 
excellent selection of the music and 
the ability of the performers. We 
are glad lo^ hear iVat the Saered 
Harmonic Society lias had a ATiy 
successtiil season, and its funds will, 
we doubt not, be augmented by tlio 
return of Madame Clara Novidlo, a 
singer w liosc pre-eiiiineiico in sacred 
music can scarirely be forgotten in 
•England. 
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TJIANSLATIONS OF SCHILLER * 

TNFIDELS as we may appear to the student is sure to derive from 

Jl the admirers of an age which the classical literature of the various 

now is fast passing beyond the^ Eui^jjcan countries. That advan- 
reach of men, stiU candour com-* tago is self-evident, and admitted 
pels us to profess our deep-rooted by almost all parties. But that 

aversion to jEladamedeStael — to her the bu]Jk of the population should 

life, writings, sayings, and doings, profit, not only indirectly by the 

With regard to her, we can feel influence it exercises on 6tir own 

with that great man who con^lled native writers, - but directly too, by 

her to place a certain number of the perusal and study of the master- 

leagues between her own person and minds of other nations, our rivals 
his—and with Schiller, whpm she in the race to enlightenment and 
tracked in one of her lion-hunts in civilization, is not by any means 
Germany, and vrho, after a short generally allowed. On the coD' 
interview, implor^ his friends 'to trary, there are those who oppose 
save him from that woman!’ She the introduction of ‘foreign theories' 
is our Doctor Fell, whom we do not and ‘ new-fangled ideas,* quite as 
like, and whose presence, in almost eagerly — and, to do them justice, 
any form, awakens our pugnacity, sincerely — as the Leipsig Professors 
But for all that, there are certain of the last century protested against 
pages of her literary vagrancy — the the introduction of Shakespeare and 
spoils w'c are pleased to think of her the spread of the school uhich cx- 
razzias — to which wc cannot but pounded and commented on the great 
heartily subscribe, and wliich wc British poet. Far be it from us to 
gladly accept even at htr hands, quarrel witli iicople of this class. 
Among the lessons which she incul- Drags, breaks, and ballast arc good 
cates, there is none of such impor- in their way, and essential to pro- 
tance to the genuine progress of litc- gress, for without them, progix’sa 
rature as her remarks on the art and would soon degenerate into a head- 
us(;s of translations. To her, the long and ruinous career. But their 
translator is uot the mere diudgo opinions, however sincere, are rc- 
who ‘does' a book from one Ian- futed by the very first chapters of 
guage into another; on the contrary, tlie literary histoiy of almost every 
his functions have a great impor- nation. The earlier ages to whieli 
tance, and the results of his labours they would lead us back were the 
are beneficial in the highest degree, very period in which the various 
for Jio opens the eyes of nations to nationalities of Europe had ujot yet 
the master works of all nations separated into conmact and distinct 
and times. The field of literature masses. Tlieir dialects were Jess de- 
ls vast in almost every civilized veloped. The very rudeifess of the 
country, but gi’eat masters and great idioms facilitated their acquisition, 
works are few and far between. The legends of one nation became 
The Classics of a single period or thus most easily and naturally the. 
nation, though they may advance, property of others ; and England, 
can never complete the scsthetic cul- France, Italy, Germany, and oven 
tivation of the mind, and the artistic Hungary, had a common stock of 
education they give will always traditions, and curious and instruc- 
bc narrow, biassed, and one-sided, tive fancies, which each of them in 
An intimate acquaintance with the its turn contrived to establish as the 
best authors is indispensable to the foundaflon of a national school of 
student, and most desirable even in poesy. The legends and ballads of 
the case of the great mass who, by those days were not the property 
an easy conventional fiction, pass of the student— their beauties and 
under the nam# of ‘the educated their influence were not confined 
classes. It "would be useless to to the ‘chosen few.* Tliey were 
expatiate on the advantage "which in the hearts and the mouths of 

* The Poems of Schiller , complete ; includin-g oU his suppressed Pieces. Attempted 
m En|lish^by Edgar Alfred Bowring. London: John W. Parker and Son, West 
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our fathers — they passed from land 
to land, from house to house, from 
lip to lix3, until in after times the 
curious and the learned gathered 
them from the woodman in the 
forest, from the gipsy on the heath, 
and from the peasant girl at the brook 
side. It was a stratum of the popu- 
lace saturated as it were with the 
combined poesy of all nations, which 
produced those heroes of ancient 
English song, to whom wo still re- 
turn as our dearest and brightest 
models. If we consider what the 
universality of literature (if wo 
may so call it) has done for our 
forefathers, wo cannot but anticipate 
the best results from a more frequent 
and unrestrained intercourse with 
the thoughts and aspirations of the 
best and most sifted among our 
continental neighbours. Hence we 
anticipate much good from the in- 
creased facilities for international 
commimication, and the elTorta wliich 
have for some time past been making 
in various parts of the country to 
promote the study of foreign lan- 
guages and literature. 

But the studyof languages, though 
. it admits of great improvements on 
our former practice in this respect, 
must necessarily be confined to the 
few. The w^orks of foreign authors 
must needs remain so many sealed 
books for the mass, even of the edu- 
cated, but for the intervention of 
those who consent to act as inter- 
reters between us and the foreigner, 
t is oh our translators that we rely 
for the furtherance of tliat universal 
European .cultivation, the demand 
for wmich is evidently one of the 
signs of the times, and from which 
we expect the most brilliant and 
specifically national results. And 
if, as was but lately expressed by an. 
adventurous Californian, the Anglo- 
Saxon rat'.o and language should 
finally absorb all the nations and 
idioms of tfnc globe, our influence w'ill 
not be less pow'erful, and our glory 
the less resplendent, from the fact 
that our power in spirit as in the 
body has been gathered from aU the 
pil^oplcs of the earth, and that the 
scientific and aastliotic hegemony of 
England has thriven on tlie spoils of 
tile Mighty. 

Of our spoils, if the quality were 
equal to tne quantity, wo should 
be rich indeed! There never has 
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been a lack of translations, nor is 
there now. Nor'do wc antieiflate a 
dearth in that quarter. To speak of 
these latter days only, wo have had 
Miss Bremer and Mrs. Carlen, Mr. 
•Auerbach and the Countess Ilahn- 
Hahn, in various editions and at 
various prices, to suit all manner of 
tables and purses. We have been 
introduced to the prosy authoress of 
Godwie Castle, and to tho amusing 
fictions of Mr. Schlesinger. Tho 
fashionable literature, especially of 
the nortli, has been greedily pounced 
upon by our trandation- mongers, 
who have taken it for better and for 
worse, and ‘ done it into English/ 
But we are still strangers to the mas- 
ter-works of the Germans, Swedes, 
and Danes . Their best and greatest 
productions lie neglected by tho 
caterers for our national taste. 
Hegel is never thought of. Immer- 
manu does not exist for the public of 
this country. We have something 
of Ochlenschlagcr, but wc want 
Tegn^r. Of the German x)oets, w'o 
have nothing of Platen or Heine, 
of Lenau or Griin, Schafer or Gcibel, 
and less than nothing of Preiligrath, 
for the translations from Lis wwks 
are mere caricatures. Goethe, in- 
deed, and Schiller have attracted a 
whole host of adventurous spirits, 
and by dint of frequent failures we 
can at length boast of some good 
translations of Faustus, from Mr. 
Filmore’s work, down to Mr. Hay- 
wrard’s schoolboy attempts for the use 
of schools. Until of late, Schiller, too, 
has never been fairly brought before 
the public. Hi.s case was prejudged 
from the first. In the commencjeraent 
of this century, Goethe and Stjliiller 
and their contemporaries, were in 
part vilely translated by English 
literary men of note, who were 
learning German and who thought 
woper to publish their exercises. 
Those translators perverted the fair 
proportions of their originals from 
sheer ignorance of the language ; and 
the grotesque and almost absurd 
production of their labours, was, 
with all the indiscretion of young 
zeal, handed down^to the public as 
‘ thoroughly German.* This apphes 
to almost all the earlier translations. 
Their German character was as 
genuine and ridiculous as the 
Ush character of one of the earliest 
German editions of Shakespeare’s 
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plays, in which ‘ All hail! Mac- 
beth,* Thane of Uawdor I’ is repro- 
duced as * AUe Hagel Macbeth, 
and the explanatory notes which gar- 
nished the text were as illustrative 
of the author’s intentions as ^e 
profound researches of Ludwig Tiek 
into the cause why Shakespeare 
should liave caused Sir John Falstaff 
to be carried ‘ to the Fleet, since 
neither he nor his companions were 
naval men' 

Happily the time for this sort of 
thing is over. Neither the Germans 
nor the English will accept of per- 
version at the liands of their transla- 
tors and commentators. The man 
who were to presume again to trans- 
late the words, ‘ sichtbares ZeitbUd’ 
into ‘ Visible temporary figure;* the 
Versewright who were to palm ofiThis 
WTetchod 

On manhood’s tree, &c. 
for Freiligrath’s majestic lines — 

Am Baum der Menschheit drangt sich 
Bluth ' an Bliithe/ 

would soon learn to his cost that 
there is a diiSerence between a 
translation and a pedantic parody. 
That the art of good translation is 
generally understood, or extensively 
practised by the writers of our time, 
we do not mean to say; but tliat 
tliese matters arc better understood 
than they were a few years ago—that 
the interpretcirs of foreign works are 
more conscientious, more talented, 
and better instructed than the race 
of our old translators, is an incontes- 
tiblc fact, and one w^hich cannot fail 
to have a powerful influence on the 
appreciation and the popularity of 
the foreign and especially of the 
German classics. There is a change, 
and a change for the better, and it 
was wanted. The Germans have 
these many years had a perfect 
translation of our greatest national 
poet, and the plays of Shakespeare 
are acted in the booth or barn of the 
stroller, as well as in the theatres of 
their capitals. They can boast of 
possessing a German Don Juan 
through the agency of the talented 
Hr. Gfldemeistcr, nor are there any 
of our classical works to which the 
educated classes among them are 
allowed to be strangers. Let us hope 
thatEngland will follow the oxampm, 
and that we shall frequently have 
the pleasing task of commentiiig on 


translations, so excellent in the 
subject and the execution, as Mr. 
Bowring’s complete edition of Scliil- 
ler's JPoems, 

The completeness of this edition 
is hot among the least of the features 
which recommend tlie work to oiur 
favourable notice. Our sense of the 
difficTilty of the undertaking serves 
but to enhance the value of the per- 
formance; for not only has Mr. 
Bowring translated all the poems 
of SchiUor, but he has also adopted 
the voriousand often changing metres 
of the original. This we take to be 
one of the chief requisites for a good 
translation. Mere rhyme, of course, 
suits any metre. In a good poem, 
both metre and rhyme are the results 
of a harmonious necessity, the neg- 
lect or deflance of w'liioh on the 
part of a translator, tells upon his 
production, and makes it either 
msuflcrably prosy, or provolcingly 
grotesque. A good poem is the 
avatar of a poetical thought; its 
body is not accidental, but intimately 
connected with the creative essence 
from which it sprung. It is not 
enough to say that the tkoughtst 
that the materials of the poem are 
exquisite, and that the poetic idcol, 
if good, must tell in any form. 
Let any one who holds this opinion 
read the French prose translations 
of Milton, Shakespeare, and Byron. 
Let him endeavour to admire Tenny- 
son in the prose translations vrhich 
garnish the papers on ‘ Modem Eng- 
Esli Poetry,’ in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes; for the French reviewers 
and translators act on the principle, 
that the hod^ of the poem is in no 
connexion with its and that, so 
you but give the poet’s thdUgliis, it 
docs not matter m what form you 
express tliem. In our opinion it does 
matter. Mr. BovTing has been 
faithful to the metres of the ori^al 
poems; and while we commend his 
taste as well as his ability and per- 
severance, we are aware that his 
attempt to give us Schiller really and 
truly m English, has drawn upon him 
the animadversions of many votaries 
of the old ‘ free translation’ system. 
This is as it ought to be. Time- 
.honoured mediocrity had always its 
champions in the republic of letters, 
and any attempt to take work out of 
the hands of vhe drudge and put it 
into that of the artist, must needs 
• M 2 
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be ofiensiye to the respectable middle 
classes. 

Mr. Bowring, it is true, has laid 
himself open to the hostility of the 
‘ vested mterests’ by some jin- 
warranted prefatory assertions. Ac- 
cording to his statement, which we 
arc sure a few moments of serious 
consideration would have caused 
him to qualify, he made the 
‘wliolo of the translations, com- 
prising upwards of 10,000 verses, in 
the course of a few montlis, and 
in hours snatched away from more 
engrossing pursuits.* Tliese lines 
must have been written under the 
inspiration of the Memoirs of 
Jirummel, They carry us back to 
tlie Begency, to PeUiarn, who knows 
all and who never reads, and to 
Lord Vincent, who leaves town for 
ix weeks, to get up an impromptu 
peech on the Beform Bill. H^pily, 
nose days arc passed. Men of 
alent and sense are no longer 
shamed to confess that they have 
irugglcd for perfection and lahowred 
or renown, and surely they arc less 
nvied and more respected, since we 
know that even the most highly 
giftetl owe one half of their success 
to their patience, their perseverance, 
and their self-denial. If Mr. Bow- 
ling should agafn address the public 
in a x>i*eface, wc trust he will not 
(daim exemption from the common 
lot. J n the interim, we must allow 
the translation to atone for the 
train^ai;or*s olicnees. And that trans- 
lation is excellent. Whether ive 
compare it with the efforts of those 
w’lio preceded Mr. BouTing in his 
undertaking, or with our own 
idea of what a translation of 
Schiller ought to be, we cannot but 
congratulate our literature upon 
having at length made an acqwsition 
which w e long have striven for, and 
Mr. Bowring upon having obtained 
a prize which had eluded the gra^ 
of many aide and eager liands. No 
doubt the work w^e speak'* of is 
indebted to those that preceded it. 
Mr. Bowring had the benefft of 
that invaluable instruction which 
the failures of distinguished and 
talented men are sure to convey. 
He learnt grace from Mr. Merivale 
and conciseness from Sir Edw ard 
Lytton Bulw'er, while their joint 
example taught him that a good 
translation ought to reproduce the 


sense and metr^ as well as, the 
temper of the poems. To have 
profited by this negative inatruction 
IS ill itself a merit. A few quota- 
tions from the first of tlio w^orks to 
which wc refer will best servo to 
illustrate our meaning. Take, for 
instance, Mcrivale's translation of 
the twenty-fourth stanza of the 
‘Eleusinian Ecstiyal,’ w^hich wc 
select because it presents an 
epitome of some of the technical 
difficulties wdiich a translator of 
Schiller has to overcome 
Beasts free range their native waste. 
Free in air the Godhead reigns, 

Wild desires that throng the breast, 
Nature’s sovereign law restrains. 

Man betwixt them both is placed. 
Linked with man in social chains ; 
Free and mighty, he is known 
By his moral strength alone. 

In his translation of tliis stanza, 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulvvcr adopts 
the definite Uerman article in a 
very un-English and offensive 
manner : — 

In tlib waste the beast is free. 

And the God upon his throne ; 

Unto each the curb must be. 

But the nature each doth own. 

Yet, the man, betwixt the two. 

Must to man allied belong ; 

Only law and custom through, 

Is the mortal free and strong. 

The following is Mr. BowTing’s 
verion : — 

Freedom’s lovo the beast inflames 
And the God rules free in air. 

While the law of Nature tames 
Each wild lust that lingers there. 
Yet, when thus together thrown, 

Man witli man must f:iin unite ; 
And by his own worth alone 
Can he freedom gain and might. 

We leave our readers to judge 
between the three. 

In ‘Ebcrhard dcr Greiner’ Mr. 
Merivale is tame ; and Sir Edward 
substitutes his ow'n Zanonian ‘ Ha ! 
has!* and ‘Holi! hobs I* for the 
naive boldness of the original. Mr. 
BowTing’s translation of this poem, 
and of the ^Bomaiizen und Balladon,* 
is at once easy and faithful. He is, 
liowever, scarcely ev(?r betrayed into 
those barbarisms which translators 
from the Gennan think themselves 
justified in committing. As an 
instance of the harmony and the 
flow of the versification, w^o quote 
The Invincible Armada :* 
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She comes, she comes — Iberia's proud Armada — 

The waves beneath the heavy burden sigh ; 

Laden with bigotry and chains, th’ invader, 

Charged with a thousand thunders, now draws nigh ; 

And as she sweeps along in stately motion. 

With trembling awe is fill’d the startled Ocean. 

Each ship a floating citadel. 

Men call her ^The Invincible !* 

Why should she boast that haughty name 1 
The fear she spreads allows her claim. 

With silent and majestic step advancing, 

Affrighted Neptune bears her on his breast ; 

From ev’iy pprt-hole fierce destruction glancing. 

She comes, and lo ! the tempest sinks to rest. 

And now at length the proud fleet stands before thee, 

Thrice-happy Island, Mistress of the Sea 1 
Mighty Britannia, danger hovers o’er thee. 

Those countless galleons threaten slavery ! 

Woe to thy freedom- nurtur’d nation ! 

Yon cloud is big with desolation ! 

How came that priceless gem in thy possesrion, 

Which raised thee high above each other State ? 

Thyself it was, who struggling ’gainst oppression. 

Earn'd for thy sons that sfaitute wise and great — 

The VAOKA CHARTA — ’iieath whose shelt’ring wings 
Monarchs but subjects are, and subjects kings ! 

To rule the waves, thy ships have prov’d their right, 

Defeating each proud foe in ocean-fight. 

All this thou ow’st, — ye nations, blush to hear it ! — 

To thy good sword alone, and dauntless spirit ! 

Sec where the monster comes — ^unhappy one ! 

Alas, thy glorious race is well-nigh run ! 

Alarm and terror fill this earthly ball. 

The hearts of all free men are beating ma^y. 

And ev’iy virtuous soul^s waiting sadly 

The hour when thy great name is doom’d to fall. 

God the Almighty look’d down from his throne, 

And saw thy foe’s proud * Lion-Banneri flying, 

And saw the yawning grave before thee lying, — 

* What !’ He exclaim’d, * shall my lov’d Albion, , 

And all her nice of heroes, now so free, 

Pine in the galling bonds of slavery ] 

Shall she whose name with dread all tyrants hear, * 

Be swept for ever from this hemisphere ?’ 

' Never,* He cried, ' shall Freedom’s Eden true, • 

That bulwark of all human rights, be shatter’d !’ — 

God the Almighty blew. 

And to the winds of heaven the fleet was scatter’d !* 

We should too far encroach upon parison. But we cannot refrain from 
our space if we were to quote submitting to our readers some of the 
Merivalc, Sir Edward Lytton, and shorter pieces in this^ manner, and 
Boivring, whenever the text of their amongptnem the touching lines wliicli 
respective works provokes the com- conclude the sketch, of ‘ Wanie :* 

To hear the mournful strains of love may soothe the shades below. 

The vulgar herd to Orcus must, unwept, unhonoured, go. 

• ^ Merivdle. 

Yet noble sounds the voice of wail, and woe the dead can grace ; 

For never wail and woe are heard to mourn above the Base ! 

Bidwer . . 

* *[11686 last two lines refer to the medal struck by Queen Elizabeth to com- 
memorate the overthrow of the Armada, on which was the inscription — AjjlwU Jhua, 
dmipati tmt, . , 
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Even a woe-soiig to be in the mouA df the loved on^ is glorions. 

For vrhat is vulgar descends mutely to Orcus* dark shades. 

® Bom'vng. 

How poor a thing is man ! alas ! ’tia true ! 

I*d half forgot it, when I chanced o» you. Bvlwer 

Man is in truth a poor creature— I know it, and fain would forget it ; 
Therefore (how sony I am !) came I, alas ! unto thee ! 

Bmnng* 

How God compassionates mankind, thy muse, my friend, rehearses — 
Compassion for the sins of man ! what comfort for thy verses ! 

Bvlwer. 

*Tis thy Muse’s delight to sing God’s pity to mortals, 

But that they pitiful are — is it a matter for song ? 

Bowring. 

In this last instance, Merivale metres. The same opinion is held 

did not attempt a translation; and bySir JoImHerschell, Dr. Whewcll, 

Sir Edvrard Lytton, although it ap- itrchdeaconHare, and Dr. Ilawtrey : 

pears that ho understood the ori- and the curious in the progress of the 

ginal text, seems to have been un- hexameter in England ought to corn- 

able to procure the same advantage pare the JEnglish hexameter transla* 

for the reader of his English lines, tions of these gentlemen with tho 

Nevertheless, we can understand crude attempts which Southey, in his 

why some of our contemporaries ‘Vision of Judgment,* made at the 

will be found to prefer the incom- classical metre. There is no doubt 

E rehcnsible rhyme to the compre- that, brought up as wo arc in a 

ensible hexameter. Many people school of poesy whose sole depen- 

there are w ho believe that German deuce is on melody and rhyme, tho 

poetry must necessarily bo dark introduction of a pure rhytlimic 

and mysterious, — in short, a kind movement has many difTieufiics to 

of sublime nonsense ; and besides, conquer, in the minds of writers as 

we are told that the classical metres well as of readers. The language 

— such as the hexameter — while i»not yet in proper training, and 

tolerable in German, have never yet, the mass of the public are altogether 

for poems of any length, been any- innocent of any knowledge of the 

thing but intolerable in English. Greek metres. Pope W'as a great 

These gentlemen oi^ht to know poet. Pope was a refined scholar, 

that the same objections were pre- Pope’s Odyssey is, after all, the 

ferred against the classical metres true standard of classic reading, 

by the early German critics of the Pope did very well without the 

third class? and that the success of hexameter ! No doubt he did ; but 

tho hexameter in Germany is owing had he lived in our days, we arc 

to the Jbalcnts of Voss, and to the almost certain that lie would have 

perseverance of tlie Weimar school joined Dr. Whewell in his Hexa- 

of poets. Mr. Merivale, who has meter Propaganda. It is the quality 

deeply thought about the subject, of great heroes and w riters to 

ooniesBes, indeed, that he is not conquer new territories for the frui- 

equal to the hexameter ; but lie ad- tion and comfort of weaker men. 

inits that the Germans have accom- Among the Germans, it w^as Voss 

]^hcd the task of introdueijpg that who broke the language into 

verse, and he secs no reason why hexameter. Schiller and Goethe 

the construction of the English cultivated the metre, and prepared 

idiom should render it unfit for the it for the use of men of inferior 

hexameter, — nay, he foresees the talents; it became then domesti- 

time when some fortunate tbrsificr cated, and received its hipest 

will have to boast of his success in finish from Count Platen. With 

having introduced the classical us. Dr. Whewell has succeeded in 

• Auch ein Elaglied zu seyn im Mund der Geliebten, ist heirlich, 

' Benn das Gemeine geht Elangkoa zum Orkus hinab. 


Schiller. 
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riBseiiing the hexameter from the reascoi, too, does hie * CEdmiis’’* 
disgrace with which Southey’s' ipre- loin, the sobition from Voss. But 
sunmtion had connected it ; and we our readers may judge for them- 
ore bap^y to say, that Mr. l^wrii^’s < selves. They have seen Mr. !l^w- 
translations of Schiller’s classical. Tin^ hexameters contrasted with 
xnetres show great correctness, com- Sir JE. L. Bulwer’s rhymes, and we 
bined with an ease and elegance to propose to conclude tms sketch with 
which the English hexameter has an extract from his translation of 
hitherto been a stranger. ‘ ‘ Der Spaziergang/ of which poem 

Tliat Mr. Bowring’s hexameters Bulwer says, that in the original 
are perfect, we do not mean to say. German it is ‘ composed in the long 
Kot without reason has Count Platen rhymeless metre, which no one has 
represented tlio production of a per- succeeded, or can succeed^ in render- 
feet hexameter as the riddle of a ing into English melody.* 
modem Sphinx; and not without 

Far in the roads the pilot calls, and the vessels are waiting. 

That to the foreigners’ land carry the produce of home ; 

Others gladly approach with the treasures of far dii^ant regions. 

High on the mast’s lofty head flutters the garland of mirth. 

See how yon markets, those centres of life and of gladness, are swarming ! 

Strange confusion of tongues sounds in the wondering ear ; 

On to the pile the wealth of tlie earth is heaped by the merchant. 

All that the sun’s scorching rays bring forth on Africa’s soil. 

All that Arabia prepares, that the uttermost Thule produces. 

High, with heart-gladdening stores, fills Amalthea her horn. 

Fortune wedded to talent, gives birth there to children immortal. 

Suckled in liberty’s arms flourish the Arts there of joy. ^ 

With the image of life the eyes by the sculmjbor are ravished. 

And by the chisel inspired, speaks e’en the sensitive stone. 

Skies artificial repose on slender Ionian columns ; 

And a Pantheon includes all that Olympus contains. 

Light as the rainbow’s spring through the air — as the dart from the bow-string. 
Leaps the yoke of the bridge over the boisterous stream. 

Thus much for Sir E. L.Bulwer’s Artificial skies do, indeed, repose on 
estimate of human capabilities. But slender columns ; the wealth of the 
who that reads the lines we have earth is inclosed ina grand Pantheon, 
quoted, and considers the great Thus far wo accept the prophecy; 
event w }ii(5h occupies aU England in but those who read on where our 
tliis memorable year, 1851, can deny quotation ends, wiJOi certainly join 
that tliey contain a prophecy of with us in an anxious and heartfelt 
what now has actually come to pass. ‘ Dii avertite omen !’ 

THE BEVELATIONS OF A COMMOH-PLACE MAJNT. 

Pabt? II. 

CHArTEB V. crammed, saved me now. I 

. . did not go up for honours, but took 

A GE only is sufficiently wary to a fair degree, and was coldly con- 

calculate the probable gain it may gratulated by my aunt jn thia note ; 

derive from^ a new connexion. In ‘ I^onclude I ought to commence 
my friendship for Clair, there min- this communication by wishing you 

filed no thought of benefit to myself, joy upon the occasion of passing 

Yet benefit there was. Ho was no through the ordeal disgrace. 

idle Mto; lo^mg him, I imitated Deem, then, if you so please, that I 

njm, though at an immeasurable say all you think right on the sub- 

disten(^. He read hard, and ‘so I ject. 1 would not like to seem 

alas! not hard. The little wanting. Hor do I desire to renew 

laid and to do it justice, the know- the wearisome topic of my disap- 

Jedge with which I had formerly pointment in you-— my rnifa-ifing 

* In Der JUmantische Oedipus, 
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comparison between wbat you are, 
and what I expected you to be — 
nay, laboured to make you. I 
acted in all cases for what I con- 
scientiously believed to bo the best, 
therefore ^tis now vain to repine. 
Yet, perliaps, you might have ocen 
otherwise, hadf I followed my own 
judgment, and retained you imder 
my personal supervision. My wateh- 
fmness might have remedied na- 
ture’s deficiencies. But I yielded 
to advice on which I wholly relied, 
to , persuasions which, even now, I 
cannot fancy insincere, altliough 
secret, the evil influence of others, 
perverted wliat was in itself true 
and noble. Under the sickly mask 
of inanity and physical debility may 
be concealed deep machination and 
intrigue. The crimes of a great 
mind may be pardoned — those of 
mediocrity, never. This is incom- 
prehcnsible, doubtless, to you; I 
generally am so, I fear. 

* 1 am glad to hear you have at last 
induced Mi^. Clair to accompanv you 
to llipplestone. His success S, in- 
deed, unmistakcablc and resplen- 
dant. It is a great advantage to 
Ella to have added to our domestic 
circle a lady of such distinguished 
attainments as Miss Gainsborough. 
I hope her stay will be protracted. 
Adieu, then, tin we meet.* 

I absolutely trembled when I read 
of that lady of distinguished attain- 
ments. My aunt was so apt to fall 
in love at first sight, so ^^ed by 
any x3crSon prctenmngto tment, that 
there had never been bounds to the 
number of, encroachers upon my 
father’s hospitality; and as no rem 
genius could have endured her pe- 
dantry fbr an hour, the whole crew 
with which she filled Bipplestone 
belonged to a second-rate set of 
needy, greedy penny-a-liners and 
impostors. However, I was too 
much engrossed by our preparations 
for departore to bestow many 
thoughts upon this new hd/^hleUf 
and no un^eosant forebodings em- 
bittered our delightful journey. 

* It so seldom happens that one 
can say it with truth of any passing 
moment, that I feel comp^cd to 
apeak out and tell you that I am 
perfectly, happy at this instant,* 1 
exelaimed, as we threw ourselves 
back in the comfortable carriage 
which had been sent to meet us. 


* What — not one drawback? 
a.sked Clair. 

‘ Hone,* I replied, joyously; ‘ my 
trials over, my home before me— 
.above all, Clair, you beside me.* 

‘ Happy, though in half-an-hour 
more Aunt Mad will remind you 
how commonplace you are.* 

* He was only jesting, and yet I 
wdshed he had spared me that. It 
was, in fact, the mummy at all my 
feasts of joy. But resolved to be 
glad, I concealed my shrinking, and 
continued, ‘ Oh ! you shall adiieve 
triumphs unnumbered; my father 
shall forget his dread of superiority, 
and rank you second only to his son 
in his esteem. The Cliffords shall 
like you. Ella shall unbend and 
listen to you with interest. Miss 
De Vaincy shall adore you, and — 
you shall * I paused. 

‘Bo introduced to Kate Thornton,* 
added Gerald, laughingly. 

‘ George !* I cned, tlirusting my 
head from the "window, and calling 
to a groom who was on liorseback 
beside us. 

‘ Sir?* and George drew u^) and 
touched his hat expectantly. 

‘ Where ore the ladies ?’ 

‘ Sir?* 

‘ I mean, where were they when 
you left Bipplestone?' 

‘ Gone a - walking to Colonel 
Thornton’s, sir.* 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said Gerald, 
turning to me, as I sat down, a beam- 
ing face, and eyes that danced with 
wicked delight, ‘ I su^ect you might 
just now have echoca Juliet’s — 

I do foiget why I did call thee back. 

Confess that you invented that 
vague question to liidc your con- 
fusion. Never dream for the future 
of deceiving me. I can read every 
thought as it arises, especially when 
you strive to conceal it. Had you 
been silent, I should not have known 
that your voice shook; had you sat 
stiU, I should have referred to the* 
reflection of these crimson silk 
blinds tlie flushing of your cheeks.' 

I was silent; I was displeased. I 
know now wjiy this Assertion of su- 
periority to which I was so used in 
Gerald jaircd upon me, on this occa- 
sion, coming immediately after the 
mention of Kate’s name. Very few 
arehumble enough to bear dkporage- 
ment before the woman they love, 
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and a foreboding of this crept over 
me as he spoke. He saw the shadow 
npon my spirit, and passed his arm 
through mme caressingly. 

‘ Pshaw ! you are not angry. You , 
know how I love jesting ; and truly, 
to-day, I can talk nothing but non- 
sense. What else can you expect 
from a schoolboy going out for a 
holiday?* 

1 looked into his face and forgot 
my peevishness. At that instant I 
would have laid down my life to 
please him. As #e drove through 
llipplcstone,many a welcoming word 
and smile greeted us from the cot- 
tage windows and shop doors. Then 
the gate was swung open by a vene- 
rable w^hite - aproned dame, who 
waited in state for that puimse 
before a lodge perfectly buried by 
ivy. My aunt hated that ivy ; she 
said it (festroyed the masonry, and 
sundry vain attempts had she made 
to check its luxuriance. But 1 loved 
it, if it were only for its association 
with my mother. ‘ Well do I mind 
her,* the old woman had often told 
me, * tlic last time she passed this 
gate going to London ; she stopped, 
and had a slip cut off to take with 
her, saying, * I shall take it to my 
cousin Ecginald ; I lovo it, because 
it was the first thing which struck 
my eyes w hen I came to liipplestone 
as a bride and she waved the green 
trailing leaves to me as she drove 
off, w'ith a smile on the pretty face 
I was never to see again.’ 

The old woman always cried w'hcn 
she came to this point, and I believe 
my owm eyes used to glisten, though 
1 had not the faintest recollection 
of my poor mother, and had heard 
the incident fifty times. Precious 
to me, therefore, was the ivy; and 
the more it hugged up the imy lat- 
tices, as if resolved to close them en- 
tirely, the more I was pleased. 

As 1 nodded to old Hannah, I 
caught sight of three female figures 
walking up the road. I sprang from 
the carriage, and was with them in- 
stantly. A stately reception from 
Miss be Vaincy, a stiff introduction 
to a tall dark ;^ung lady as Miss 
Gainsborough, and from iLate a cor- 
dial clasp of my hand, smiles, and 
lively greetings of all sorts. 

' Ypu have forgotten your distin- 
guished friend,* said my aunt, re- 
provingly, waving her hand towards 


Gerald, who had also alighted and 
approached. ‘ Miss De V aincy , Mj. 
Clair; Miss Thornton, Mr. * 

Why, in Heaven’s name, did he 
start back, and why did her long 
eyelashes drop so suddenly over her 
eyes, and a deep flush suffuse the 
faces of both? Yet he bowed low 
and coldly, and she answered only 
by a formal curtsey. 

Gerald turned aw^ay and ivalked 
towards the house, listening intently 
to my aunt’s elaborate speeches. I 
followed with Miss Gainsborough 
aud Xate. I did not speak at first. 
A cold shadow of coming evil had 
fallen upon my heart. Who haa 
not felt the sudden check of over- 
flowing happiness? — the undefined 
sensation of dread w^hich, like light- 
ning, strikes our rapture to ashes P 
We do not remember, but w'c realize 
the drea^ descriptions of the fated 
ones in Greek tragedy. We stand 
transfixed, awaiting impending, in- 
evitable destiny. , 

At length I asked for EUa. Why 
did 1 address myself to the stranger, 
not to Xate ? 

‘ She is suffering from a severe 
headache, and could not venture 
into the light,* was the reply. 

^ Here comes your father,* cried 
Xate, her voice clear aud soft as 
ever. 

My father was rejoiced to sec me, 
so were all the servants, and all the 
dogs. But Ella W'as not there. 

* 1 perhaps ought to accus\je mv- 
self as the cause of her illness,* ob- 
served my aunt to Clair. * I was 
anxious she should finish* a difficult 
translation, and she sat up late last 
night. But the fruit of her, toil is 
ma^ifleent.* 

For a few minutes I struggled 
with my usual sensation of disap- 
pointment at Ella's coldness ; but I 
remembered Mrs. Clifford’s words^ 
and stole away to see her. I went 
upstair|to the door of her study ; I 
opened it gently, and found the 
room carefully darkened. I entered 
softly, and stood before the sofa on 
which she lay, sleeping, I at first 
fancied. Her hair, which was very 
thick aud dark, was usually braided 
simply back — ^now, as if all combs or 
ribbons were irksome, it was un- 
bound, and hung loose over the 
piUow ; but from her brow it was 
pushed aside completely. 1 thought 
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1 oQold .fllmosl fle^ lier templeis 
liiiob. When my aunt desmbed 
Slla to any one, she inyariably spoke 
^ her extraordinary beauty, and as 
invariably her appearance failed to 
realize this e:i^ctation. Yet my 
aunt was less in error than usual. 
Ella could look strangely lovely, and 
Nature probably meant her to bo so 
always. But she was rather stunted 
in her growth ; too little exercise 
and too much study had Thought 
upon her their ordmary ruin, and 
of late she was thin, almost to at- 
tenuation. Her features were per- 
fect, her forehead and eyes splendid, 
yet at first si^ht it was their 
singularity which attracted, more 
than their beauty. Many people 
have told me that havmg once 
caught sight of her, they found it 
impossible to turn away. They 
could only gaze and wonder, and try 
to find out resemblances to pictures, 
statues, or celebrated faces, aU as 
opposite as possible; yet at the 
same time they acknowledged that 
they had never beheld any one like 
her before. She was generally pale, 
and in an evening, or when excited, 
no bright tints lifted up her cheeks, 
but under het somewhat dark skin 
a» soft glow seemed to spread ; the 
picture took tone, and hue, and life 
far ricjher than the roses of what is 
termed a lovely complexion. There 
were those who, having seen EUa in 
one of her silent moods, comxilained 
of her face as the most inanimate 
imaginable; and so it was. Then 
every trace of expression, except, 
perhaps, Isaduess, ned from it. It 
was only a mask; the soul had 
retired mto its secret oratory, pr 
winged its flight to unearthly scenes : 
only the form of clay remained to 
us. Others said her charm was the 
infinite variety of expression : never 
two minutes the same. And like 
the wideiy-differing descriptions of 
the chamelion, each pajty "was 
correct. All depended upon the 
simple circumstance of her being 
interested in ivhat passed before her 
or not. 

^ I do not think I ever envied my 
mster; I would not for worlds have 
robbed her of one grace or talent, 
one hour of triumph, one word of 
praise, but I had sometimes repined 
that Nature had left me so destitute, 
whilst it endowejji her so richly. 1 


would not have wished her lowered, 
but would fain have been raised 
more to her level. To raise myself 
I had not energy. Yet, as I now 
looked upon her, that slumbering 
face was so different from ivhat it 
ought to We been at her age, so 
fuU of the trace of suftering, of 
storm, that 1 recoiled. It seemed 
to me as if the records of her heart 
were there unlocked before me, and 
I read pf sorrow in pages blistered 
by tears. But what sorrow ? Our 
lives had flowed Imoothly hitherto, 
save where my aunt had perturbed 
the clear stream. I was too young, 
perhaps too moderate in my feelings, 
too shallow of intellect, to imagine 
that there could be sufiering inde- 
pendent of outward causes. A slight 
contortion of her mouth showed me 
that I was mistsdeen in supposing 
her to be asleejp. A kind of awe 
and compassion had seized upon me ; 
I stooped down, and pressed a 
fervent kiss upon those quivering 
lips. She started up, and threw 
herself into my arms with a warmth 
of affection as new in her as, per- 
haps, my cordial greeting seemed 
in me. I looked into her face ere 
she withdrew from me, and thought 
her beautiful indeed ; her eyes w ere 
glistening with tears, but sudden 
simshine shone from them. Even 
as I looked, however, it grew dim, 
and a half sarcastic, hulf sad smile 
replaced it. 

‘ I did not think you would come 
and see mo so soon,’ she said ; ' there 
were so many to welcome you.’ 

‘ But none so dear,* I answered, 
involuntarily. 

She held up her forefinger wam- 
ingly, and I believe I must liave 
clmnged colour as I remembered 
Eate. She gave a quick, deep 
sigh. ‘I should have met you 
myself, had I been well, but my 
head aches excessively.’ 

She sat down agam, and passed 
her hand over her brow. 

‘ Shall I like your friend, do you 
think P’ she asked, suddenly. 

. Then I spoke out as eloquently as 
I could of his merits, of his genius. 

* Genius !* sheechoed; ‘ it is a great 
word, and often misapplied. ■ I nope 
1 shall find he possesses it.’ 

* I am sure of it V I exclai^ied. 

‘ Be it so,’ replied Ella ; ‘ but how 
frequency have I not been told so, 
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how iiiTariably hare I he^ ' di8sp<« 
pointed! In the histoi^ of the 
world, true genius israrelynonouredr 
it is geneimj the charlatan who 
succeeds; I suppose because mortal 
eyes can look more steadily at a gas- 
lamp than at the sun himself.’ 

As she spoke, her gentleness 
seemed to vanish, the old curve 
of the lip came back ; finally, with 
something more like a groan than a 
sigh, she laid her head down again 
on the pillow. 

‘I can’t talk to you any more 
to-day, John,’ she said at last ; and 
as I left her, I saw her resume 
much the same attitude in which I 
found her. 

Her sudden aficction had died 
away, her tone was once more that 
of the superior to a tiresome child. 

The memory of the heart is 
endowed with strange vitality ; 
things merely intellectual pass 
away, but ‘love is indestructible.* 
Those words of Ella’s ring still in 
my car — every gesture, every move- 
ment of her features is present to 
me as if I had just quitted her. 

She did not appear that evening, 
and my aimt bewaded aloud Gcrald"s 
hard mte in missing her delightful 
conversation. He seemed perfectly 
resigned to it himself, and I confess 
I found no fault with our entertain- 
ment. He was particularly brilliant, 
my aunt enraptured with him, my 
father pleased, the ladies amused. 

I ,was rather absent, and often 
lost the thread of conversation in 
my contemplation of the great im- 
provement in Kate’s appearance. 
She had gained in beauty, in ease 
of manner, in self-possession. What 
was more, she knew it. Months of 
gaiety, .of admiration, had suificiently 
enlightened her as to her power of 
pleasing. There was more cKfforenco 
between the ahjjn^otegie of Aunt 
Mad and the present brilliant 
county beauty, than even in her 
attire, yet in that the change was 

f reat. Formerly she cared only to 
e neafc, now every fold hung grace- 
fully, every hue was harmonized 
with the rest. I describe her now 
as I see her with the calm eyes of 
maturity; then I only felt the 
alteration, and owned it by making 
a neater fool of myself than ever. 

first sensation was one of fear 
that she -would despise me as others 


did, but that soonfied before her 
smiles. She generally chose to sit 
beside me— whatever she wanted, she 
asked me to procure for her, — ^nay, 
• she would bfeen continue jesting 
and talking to me when Gerald had 
drawn near to us, and would gladly 
have shared in our dialo^e. Kate 
was not clever; even in mose 
I did not pretend that she was. Eut 
she was accomplished, as people use 
the term; she had lived enough 
with EUa to comprehend something 
of science and literature, and had 
sufficient tact to hide her ignorance 
when she did not. She did not need 
talent ; who does, with such a 
charming face and such a voice? 
Nonsense was delicious from her 
lips. During those happy weeks, 
she was almost constantly with us. 
Colonel Thornton liked llipplestone 
as well as she did, and was nearly 
as welcome. Sometimes she stayed 
in the house for days, and when 
nominally at home, sne ioined our 
rides or wal^p, or we (lined with 
her, or else wc met her in society. 

The season was delightful, the 
country still in luxuriant beauty; 
never were people^ so abundantly 
blessed ! At least, it^seemed so to 
me, for I was under a spell. For 
the time, I lived in a world of 
visions. I suppose all, however 
commonplace, experience this de- 
lusion at some period of youth. 
For once my aunt’s follies faflod to 
annoy me, — in my fantastic mood, 
her efforts after the picturesque, her 
improvised J^tes rather suited me. 
Even EUa exerted horsflf to be 
amusing. Certainly her studies often 
withdrew her from our gay circle ; 
at other times she would sit by and 
yet seem inattentive to aU that 
passed. But more frequently she 
roused herself to be agreeable. 

‘ No,’ she remarked to me, a few 
days after our arrival — ‘»no, Mr. 
Clair iscuot a man of genius.’ 

I testified my surprise. 

knew you would be startled; 
but I am firm in my opinion. He 
is a handsome man, and that should 
dispose one to think him what ono 
wishes. But he is more, r— he is 
clever, very clever, and weU 
educated.’ 

* You acknowledge his talent, 
then P* 

* Certainly ; but not his genius.* 
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* I do not see the difference.* 

‘No, John, I only wish you 
could. It would require even more 
eloquence tlian mine, which of course 
you own to be great, to explain to 
you what I feel. I mean the wide 
difference between talent and genius. 
My aunt, much as she speaks about 
them, is as ignorant on the subject 
as you are.* 

‘ Allow mo to ask you, Ella, which 
you fancy you possess T* 

Ella paused. Slowly the rich 
blood suffused her cheek; she 
tnrned her eyes fiom me, and as 
she replied at lon^h, there was a 
lialf-smile on her bp. 

‘Silly boy that you are to put 
Buch a question ! Yet I will answer 
it : — genius ! But mine is not the 
eagle in his state of freedom and 
power; mine is a king dethroned, 
chained, broken-winged, — all, all 
but blinded. Tliat I am not.* 

She caught her hand away from 
me, and darted out of the room 
before I could attempt to speak. 
Yet, if she thought tlius of Clair, 
the qualities she did allow hint were 
sufficient to make him enter read^ 
into what interested her. Ho 
frankly ownMxo rnothat she ex- 
celled what he expected ; and 1 was 
amused to find tliat he dwelt upon 
her genius with as much eagerness 
aa she had evinced in denying his. 
Each in their several ways added to 
the charm of our circle, hut formed 
no closer friendship ivitli each other. 
My aunt and her literary friend 
were almost inseparable, and Colonel 
Thomtoif was but too proud to be 
allowed to hang about them ; Kate 
and l,wcre sworn alhcs; Clair, as 
my bosom fnend, followed me every- 
where, hut Ella pursued her owti 
path, amongst us, hut not of us. 
Even towards my aunt I doubted 
both her confidence and her affec- 
tion, although Miss De Vaincy hung 
upon her peipetually, and |pt not a 
word drop from her lips witliout 
retailing it for the benefit of the 
public. 


Chapteb VI. 

Heigho! it makes my heart ache 
to look back upon those days, al- 
though I am growing grey, and am 
happier in the calm afternoon of life 
th^ in its sunny morning. How 


strange it is to indulge in these re- 
trospections ! My former self appears 
like afamiliar friend, in whose feelings 
I have deep interest, for whom I en- 
tertain a tender compassion, but no 
conviction of identity with him. 
The face on which sundry ill-bred 
wTinklcB begin to make inroads, is 
not nearly so unlike the smooth boy- 
ish countenance of yore, as my mind 
as it was then and is now. 

Many subsequent scenes have been 
long forgotten, but the incidents of 
that season are fresh in my recollec- 
tion as if they passed but yesterday. 

Three or four wTeks of perfect en- 
joyment, and then tlie serpent stole 
into my Eden. I began to awake 
from my dreamy bliss, to be fevered, 
restless, full of mad resolutions, and 
absurd timidity. Then came an even- 
ing like this. Miss Gainsborough 
sang beautifully, a little too much in 
the operatic style, but still with a 
fine voice, and at times great effect. 
Kate often Joined her in duets. I 
liked this; 1 was glad to have Miss 
Gainsborough’s eyes employed upon 
her music-book instead pf my face, 
and to be able to sit and watch Kate, 
as she stood beside the piano, seem- 
ingly engrossed by her task, but 
never forgetting the still more im- 
portant duty of looking c^’aceful 
and pretty. Gerald and Ella liad 
been examining some books together, 
and were accordingly seated at a side 
table. The books were laid down; 
Ella had apparently fallen into one 
of her usual reveries. When llie 
song ended, and I started from my 
own cogitations, I was amazed to find 
her, not only alive to what was 
passing before her, but gazing ear- 
nestly at me. 

‘ Sweet, sweet concord!' lisped 
Miss De Vaincy, who always listened 
w ith half closed ey cs ; a head undtdat- 
ing more like a conductor’s baton, 
thanahuman cranium, andsigniiicant 
‘ahs!’ fired off at intervals, like mir 
nute guns. * Dear Theresa’s voice 
blends so well with darling Kate's, 
does it not, Mr. Clair?’ 

‘Divinely,* he replied in a low 
tone. ^ 

Ella’s glance flashed from me to 
him, and then on the singers. With 
' ail impatient gesture she swept down 
the pile of books before her; she in- 
tended only to push them aside, but 
some fell on the ground. Instantly 
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Gerald bcffaa to pick them up, and 
ICato involuntarily held out a candle 
to assist him in hia search for some 
loose papers, which were strewn 
under the table. I cannot teU. why 
I did not approach to aid them ; x 
was completely engrossed by Ella. 
She stood coofly amid the confusion 
she liad caused, and looked from 
Kate’s beaming countenance bent 
over the light to that of Clair as ho 
arose, papers in hand, almost at her 
feet. 1 could not see his face, but 
Ella did, and upon her lip was more 
than her usual scorn. Kate came 
laughing, and drew her chair to my 
side, to reproach mo with my indo- 
lence. 

‘Ah! my love, it is no jesting 
matter, but a fatal truth,* said Aunt 
Maddalena, with her usual kindness. 

That night, according to custom, 

I went into Gerald’s room; often at 
such times lenjoyedanhourof cheer- 
ful conversation with him ; but on this 
occasion I found him in the attitude 
of a person who is particularly tired 
aTiJ anxious to go tobedimmediatcly. 
He had taken off his watch, and was 
winding it up with a suppressed 
yawn. I made my good night pro- 
portionably short ; but as I was about 
to depart, he called me back. 

‘ Itcally, my dear fellow, my visit 
has been ridiculously protracted — I 
must positively leave you the day 
after to-morrow.’ 

‘ Absurd,’ I exclaimed, turmng 
round in great excitement. 

‘ Youpromised to stay a longtime; 
you must not run away now.* And 
a long exchange of protestations and 
entreaties ensued, ending in Gerald's 
tardy concession and promise to re- 
main. He yicldedreluctantly,andyet 
he smiled, and as I quitted him^ thwe 
was a glow upon his fine face, which 
I could not mistake, it was so\mde- 
niably that of pleasure. I did not 
follow his example andhurry to bed; 
I am ashamed to confess I very sel- 
dom did just then. I certainly have 
generally been a good sleeper, but at 
that time my slumber i^ed me. 
Coiild Aunt Mad have peeped 
through my keyhole, and desened 
me walking up and down restlessly, 
or star-gazing, she would have taken 
heart, and hoped that I was shaking 
off the commonplace part of my 
character. 

On this occasion, I was sitting in 


a Is^kadaisical attitude in an arm- 
chair, one foot still in drawing-room 
trim, the other ensconced in a slipper, 
my coat oflP, and my handkerenief 
half untied; my thoughts, however, 
'very differently employed, and my 
hands consequently taking a holiday, 
and doing nothing further to ex- 
pedite iny undressing — when the 
handle of my door was turned once 
or twice, 

‘Gerald, of course,* I said, sotto 
voce. ‘Come in!' The door softly 
opened, and there entered my sister, 
in some kind of mystic robe, long, 
flowing, and of a pale blue colour. 

I do not tliink Miss Gainsborough 
herself would have alarmed me more, 
so much like strangers had we been 
nurtured. 

‘Not in bed !' 'whispered Ella, 
with surprise, looking at me 'wuth a 
curious gaze, which discomposed me 
still more ; ‘it is more than an hour 
since you came up stairs. Do you 
read at night P* 

I laughed, and sliook my head. I 
am afraid ihy boyish habit of colour- 
ing was not quite overcome, for Ella 
came close to me, and seemed to 
read my features with overpowering 
scrutiny. 

‘ I am soiry, very sorry,* she said 
at last, laying her hand upon my 
shoulder. ‘I was afraid of this; 
you know, Jolm, tliat I am sadly 
absent, and often walk amongst you 
all as if I were in a dream. But 
sometimes I wake up suddenly^ and 
see clearly. Tliis evening 1 was 
thus roused, and the view did not 
please me. Others are taking ad- 
vantage of your youth and simpli- 
city, — ^you are deceived. A coquet- 
tish girl is using you 1 m^n, to 

^ak plainly, mat I do not believe 
Kate likes you as you hope she 
docs, — as you liko her, in short.’ 

‘ Wiat do you mean by like V I 
asked, taking courage, and trying to 
return her gaze firmly. • 

‘ I fancy you call love ' 

she answered, slowly; ‘though it is 
not what I should honour with the 
name.* 

‘ Nonsense !* I exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. ‘Love! who put such a 
thing into your beadP* 

‘Yourself,* she replied, coldly: 
‘nor can I be the only one to draw 
the same conclusion ftom your man- 
ner.* ♦ 

# 
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m love/ 1 said, crosdy, ana. 
ara^;ing off the luJf-iuitied hfuidker* 
chiel^ for tnily 1 was nearly clioking. 

* Possibly / she responded ; ‘ but I 
cannot say it troubles my thoughts • 
much. I do not know why I have 
condescended to speak of it now, 
except that I cannot forget that you 
are my brother, -Hsannot bear to see 
you a dupe.’ 

‘Dupe !’ 

* Nay, perhaps I use harsh tenns. 
I am harsh. I wish to heaven I 
were you, and you in my ]^ace. It 
would be better for both. However, 

I came to do you a service. I thougiit 
I should be the best person to tell 
you the truth, and though you resent 
it, I must repeat my conviction that 
you do love Kate Thornton, and that 
she does not return it. I •will never 
name the subject again, but I ask 
you to SCO for yourself. You will be 
mdeed blind if you cannot. GkK)d 
night.* 

And so she left me. Had she 
remained a few minutes longer, 
had she spoken more tenderly, my 
wounded pride would have yielded 
to my longing for advice and sym- 
path}^ and much sorrow have been 
spared to all. But she went away, 
and I was angry only at her inter- 
ference. She had never shared my 
confidence before, and how could 1 
endure her to look into my heart 
now, when it was tom by so many 
new and shrinking emotions. 1 
remcfj'ber the strange sensation of 
first hearing utterance given W an- 
other to.my secret feelings. It re- 
called me at once to real life from 
my world of dreams. A kind of 
incredulity seized me. It w^as not, 
it could not be true that I uras actu- 
ally the love-sick fool she described. 

I laughed scornfully at tho idea, — ^I 
defied it. It was all a practical 
vision on her part, and. a jest upon 
my own*? I in love H Not a whit. 

1 hummed three bars of a drinking- 
song, and stalked across my room 
with the digni^ of a stoic. My eyes 
fell upon my looking-glass, — I did 
pot tira away. 

‘ Now,* said I, sneeringly, * let us 
see the woebegone visage of this 
silly swain. 

Why so wan and pale, fond lover, 
Prithee, why so pide ? 

Will, if lookiag#rell can’t move her. 
Looking ill pievail ? 


Nonsense, I am not pale ; I am 
just what I always was— just as 
sunburnt, as jolly ’ (hero I wTca^ed 
my white Ups into a demoniacal 
smile), ‘as utterly uninteresting and 
commonplace as— Good lieavens, 
how unlike I am to Gerald — ^liow 
inferior. I am glad it is only a 
fancy. Love mo — me! — how 
could sheP* and with an insane 
gesture, very far removed from the 
mdifference I had tried to assiimo, I 
started back from the hateful mirror, 
and rushed to the windoiv. The 
moon -was bright, the landscape <*lear, 
aU was at peace, — ^why was not I P 
I leaned out, and let tne cold night- 
breeze blow upon my throbbing 
temples. I repeated to myself ov(*r 
and over again^tit was a mistake — 
that there was nothing tho matter 
with me. The stiff wafle was before 
me on "which I hod paraded so often, 
learning my lessons under Aunt 
Mad’s rigorous sway. Why did I 
vrith difficulty suppress my longing 
to be her slave again, rather toan 
suffer thus P 

Throughout my delirium, one 
point came fremiently into my mind, 
— wish that I had not persuaded 
Clair to remain longer. I hated 
myself for the involuutaiy sensation, 
it not be thought tliat I was 

K ’ous of Clair. My contideucc in 
was unshaken, and besides, Xatc 
always appeared to slight him in my 
fpour. Ella might say uiiat she 
liked, but certaimy Miss Thornton 
had done anything but frown upon 
my attentions. My only dread w as, 
that if I found she was deceiving 
me, I should bo unable to conceal 
from Gerald my ch^n. Much as 
I loved him, on this one subject I 
wished for no compassionate sym- 
pathy. 

I did not see at first that those 
arguments led me into an acknow- 
ledgment of the truth of Ella’s sur- 
mise. When at length this occurred 
to me, I dashed down my window 
^ain, and paced the floor once more 
in a turmoil of spirit quite piteous. 
I tried not to think. As fast as an 
idea rose above tthe chaos in my 
brain, I thrust it down again, and 
.crushed it. The night was far spent 
ere I threw myself on my bed, and 
sank into the unrefreshing sleep of 
exliausUon. 

I was awakened by some one lay- 
ing a heavy hand upon my shoulder^ 
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a bewildering iinpregsion of some 
groat calamity haTiiw befallen me, 
was the first thing -vriiich 1 experi- 
enced. 

‘Jack, you lazy dog, J^k !* med 
my father’s energetic voice— and I 
started up like lightning. The sun 
was shining brightly into the room, 
ujion furniture strangely disordered, 
garments fiung mamy about, and a 
candlestick in which the can^e had 
burnt down, covering it with the 
droppings of wax, which had run 
even upon the pretty cover of my 
round table. 

My father’s eyes, however, were 
fixed upon me, and opened widely 
enough to testify surprise. 

‘ Why, Jack, wore you ill or 
drunk last night? Do you know 
you are half-dressed P’ 

By this time I had perceived the 
same disgraceful fact, and sat on tlie 
side of my bed, pressing my hand to 
my fevered brow in utter confusion. 

‘ These are college habits, I sup- 
pose!’ growled my father. ‘This 
comes of your beloved churn’s pre- 
sence ; no doubt you sat up smoking 
in his room.’ 

‘ No, indeed, sir, I did not and 
my voice was as meek as that of a 
chidden child. 

My father now turned his inquisi- 
torial gaze to the details which spoke 
so plainly of a disturbed night. 

‘Lord! what a scene!’ he ejacu- 
lated, with growing dismay. ‘ And 
I always thought you so orderly in 
your habits, — so free from all—.* 

‘ Upon my honour,* I exclaimed, 
seeing his perturbation increase, ‘ I 
have notliing to accuse myself of, 
except being a little restless.* 

‘ Itesiless ! — when you seemtohave 
been unable to undress yourself I* 

* And so very much fatigued 1* I 
added. 

‘Fatigued; yet retaining strength 
to kick your chairs about, — and 
look here!’ He walked to the 
other end of tho room to pick up a 
bootjack, obviously hurled there 
impetuously. 

‘ Sir,’ I said, rather indignantly, 
‘ 1 am not addjpted to midnight 
orgies.* 

‘ Bravo ! that is said like your 
aunt. However, I never doubted 
you. I wont begin now ; especially 
as Master Clair was up with the 
lark, and looking almost as firesh 
as the morning. But, Jack, make 


haste^ break&st is ready; aaid there 
comes Clair and — ^1 suppose she was 
early abroad, too— there’s my diet* 
Kate.’ 

I looked up suddenly, and saw 
the pair walk adross the iWn quicldy 
towards the house. 

‘Humph!’ said my father; and 
this time he again directed bis in- 
quiring glance to my face. * 1 begin 
to understand how the land Ucs! 
No, Jack, I was wrong to suspect 
you. Come, make haste. X see it 
all now.’ 

.^d, laughing, he went down 
stairs, leaving mo to hurried and 
comfortless toUet. Xney were at 
breakfast when 1 descended. 

‘Oh, fie! how could you over- 
sleep yourself on such a lovely 
morning?’ asked Kate, putting into 
mine her little round hand, and 
turning to me with her most be- 
witching smile. 

Her cheeks were rosy with the 
cool morning air, her sunny curls 
slightly disordered by the petulant 
breeze. She was a perfect Hebe. 

‘You, at least, have not been a 
sluggard,’ I replied, trying vainly to 
avoid looking my admiration. ‘ I 
saw you coming in from the garden.’ 

‘And not alone,’ said Miss Gains* 
borough, smiling. 

Kato stooped to pick up her gloves. 
It was periectly natural that die 
should have accidentally met Gerald 
as he returned from his walk. But 
it was certainly singular that he did 
not at first meet my eye; and that 
when he did, he looked gloomy, 
and seemed to study my, features 
anxiously. 

‘I h^ed I should find you there,’ 
began Kate, who sat next met 

‘A very frank confession I’ cried 
my father. 

‘Too feank to bo sincere,’ observed 
Ella, shortly. 

‘ You are too harsh, Ella,’ replied 
Kate, with a pretty pout of the hp. 
‘ I hope*you will not attend to her, 
or beueve such aspersions on my 
veracity.’ 

Her very sweetest mien of depre- 
catory innocence! It was rather a 
trial to my tottering firmness, despite 
the stem features of my sister front- 
ing me steadily. Miss Gainsborough 
and Gferald were discusring a subject 
interesting to her, but she bestowed 
no attentiou upon them. I knew 
she was watching mo. It was difiS- 
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cult to eat mj bre^fast 'viitlio^t 
heeding Kate's l^esolution to attract 
me; blit I did. . 

• Either she does like me, or she 
is the ^eatest hypocrite in the 
world,* 1 thought. 

When I proved imperturbable, 
she directed her conversation to my 
father. 1 did not wonder at Ins 
partiality, she was so gently respect- 
lul to him. It was a relief when 
the letters arrived to divert the 
thoughts of our guests. Ella and 1 
were alike surprised by our notes. , 

•An invitation to flavenly!* she 
exclaimed. 

I was annoyed to hear that she 
had received one also — having re- 
solved to say nothing of mine. 

•It is strange I Imve none !’ ob- 
served Aunt Mad, acrimoniously. 
• What is its purport P* 

• Lady Bavcnly wishes me to go 
there the day after to-morrow, and 
spend two or three days with her,’ 
replied EUa. • I am to meet sever^ 
clever people, whom I have long 
desired to know. I should say there 
is no reason why wo should not go« 
John?' 

• I can’t veiy well ,* I began. 

• Which would put a stop to my 
accepting the invitation at once,’ 
said Ella, frowning at me. 

‘Pray, don't let anything do 
that,’ exclaimed my father. ‘Lord 
Eavenly and I were great friends 
at college. Our different position 
has interfered since ; but stul, if he 
is watmly disposed towards you, do 
not chill nini.^ 

• If myjbeing here at aU interferes, 
I shall immediately prepare for de- 
parture,* observed Gerald, coming 
forward with his usual grace. 

• Surely,** said my aunt, with 
dignity, ‘Miss Gainsborough and 
I are able to entertain Mr. Clair, not 
unpleasantly, for a couple of days. I 
cannot flatter you, nephew, by con- 
sidering ^ou a great blank m the 
charms of any circle.’ • 

• W 0 will go, then, Ella,* I faltered, 
stung to the quick by this speech iu 
Kate’s presence. 

Clair and I were to set out on a 
long walk; but ere I went, Kate 
came to me, blushing and smiling, 
to ask a favour. I forget what it 
was; but, as usual, it was urged 

S f such sweet words — ‘You are 
ways so good to me* — 'I would 


raliher ask you than any one,’ 
Ac., that my pride yielded to hpf, 
and 1 found myself listening and 
looking into her beaming coun- 
tenance with more absurd admira- 
tion than ever. It maddened me 
to remember it long afterwards. 
Gerald and I walked side by side, 
as we had often done before; but 
neither spoke. I think my abstrac- 
tion must have astonished him. It 
was so complete, that I even forgot 
his presence, and when I aroused 
myself at length, I found it had 
proved infectious. ^ He answered me 
at random, and in a 'constrained 
maimer. The object of our walk 
was to look at a celebrated view, 
and when w'e reached the summit 
of the hill, the scene lay in unusual 
beauty before us, yet Gerald threw 
himself down on tne turf in silence, 
more sensible of bodily fatigue than 
mental enjoyment, and I stood beside 
him, scarcely perceiving the land- 
scape, — ^that graceful figure couched 
upon the gi*ass, the handsome face, 
pale and clouded, gazing vaguely 
forward, shut out from me the fair 
world around us. I asked myself the 
cause of our temporary alienation. 
This was not the first time that 
either of us had been unhappy or 
sullen; but till now, the other had 
been ready to console or laugh the 
sufferer into good humour again. 
Wliy had this ceased? I felt I was 
the person to blame; hitherto I had 
thought rather more of him than of 
mysdf ; I had studied his moods and 
reflected them almost unconsciously. 
But self had lately engrossed me ; my 
own foolish troubles had brought for- 
getfulness of him. He saw this, and 
was justly displeased- Perhaps ho 
fancied I was weary of him. I laid 
my hand upon his arm. He looked 
up at me instantly, but his expression 
firaze the words upon my lip. I can- 
not describe his countenance, I 
should as vainly try to forget it as I 
then did to understand its meaning. 
It was Bomcwliat sad and depreca- 
tory, and yet stem. It said but one 
thingplainly, and that was, ‘ Do not 
question me.* S tra^ge to meet such a 
look and hear at the same time words 
so unmeaning as the sentence ho 
addressed to me. • Eavenly lies 
beyond thoso green hills, I suppose.' 

I replied in the same tone, and 
remarked that the view was fine. 
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He acquiesced, mid said the day 
was favourable. How miserable 
such commonplaces sounded be- 
tween us 1 We soon turned home- 
wards, walking as rapidly as if a , 
wager depended on our speed. My 
father met us at tlie door, cheerful 
as usual; but Gerald went up stairs 
to his room without speaking. 

‘ He was 08 gay as possible before 
breakfast,' said my fatlier; *Ella 
herself* could not be more sombre 
now. I think your clever people 
are very often so. I must say I am 
not fond of them, and ivisli you 
would choose a plain man, like your- 
self, for your next friend.* 

‘How absurd, father,* I ex- 
claimed. 

‘Absurd, Jack! not at all; and 
if it w-ere, you need not tell me so. 
Eemember — fifth commandment. 
Heaven blessme, there’s the gardener 
waiting for the men*s wages,* And 
as he dived into his sanctum, I re- 
paired to the morning room. My 
aunt had certainly the knack of 
making her apartments look pretty. 
Perhaps the bright day, and the 
aspect of the inmates, set off her skill 
to unusual advantage on tliis occa- 
sion. Miss Gainsborough was draw- 
ing. She was a tall woman of a doubt- 
fulagc ; she owned to six-and- twenty , 
and did not appear much more, yet 
there were shrewd suspicions that 
she would never see thirty again. 
Her fimirew as considered extremely 
fine; her complexion remarkably 
dark, but clear, andset off by pearly 
teeth ; she had glossy black hair, and 
dark eyes with a languishing ex- 
pression, veiy disagreeable to me. 
iio one could deny that she was 
handsome ; no one could allege that 
she was not clover and lady-like, 
yet how often I wislied her far from 
Itipplestbne. Always quiet, always 
complaisant, her presence still w'or- 
lied me. She was often too unob- 
trusive. I forgot tl lat she was tlierc, 
jind was betrayedinto remarks, wldch 
I objected to her over-hearing. And 
it was the certainty of her being per- 
petually near, when I did not wish 
her to be so, that aftnoyed me. Con- 
sidering that she liad many occupa- 
tions, it was marvellous how she 
contrived to be continually present 
to one; how well she coula attend to 
her own employments, and yet miss 
nothing of what others said and did. 
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I disliked her as mudi as it was 
possible for my commonplace nature 
to dislike any person. My aunt 
W'as writing husuy beside her, and 
Hate Thornton’s needle was plied 
nimbly at a small work-table iu the 
window, on Tvhich stood a vase of 
bright, dowsrs. As I entered, those 
flowers were less rich than her 
heightened colour, and the half-sup- 

E ed smile flickering across her 
Miss Gainsborough’s eyes were 
from her drawing to Kate's 
face, and yet she addressed me: 

‘ What! have you left Mr. Clair 
musing on the hill-tops P* 

< 1 h& followed her glance, and saw 
with surprise, that, as 1 closed the 
door, a shade of impatient disappoint- 
ment replaced Kate's fclusli. 

‘ He has gone to his room to write, 
I fancy,* I replied, coldly. 

‘ I am so glad he consents to re- 
main longer,* began my aunt, with 
an effusion of delight. ‘ We shall so 
miss him, w'lien the dreadful hour of 
separation can be no further averted. 
I have rarely met with such on ac- 
quisition to a domestic circle; wliflat 
at tlic same time, he is so richly 
qualified to shine at the bar or iu the 
senate; I confess I did not give you, 
John, credit for sufficient discern- 
ment, to appreciate a character so 
line. Then his appearance — ’ 

‘ Perfectly suitable to his mind,* 
interrupted Miss Gainsborough. 

‘ Ana his voice — * 

‘ So irresistible,* said she again. 

‘ And his name !* cried my aunt. 

‘ Very pr^ossessing; don’t you 
tliink so, Kate P* inquired Miss 
Gainsborougli. 

‘ Peauiifidj'ansAvercd Kateji’atJier 
hurriedly. 

‘ Gerdd Clair!* continued Aunt 
Mad. ‘ Delicious title. Ah ! the 
contrast saddens me. My poor 
nephew, — Gerald Clair and John 
Black, — or as my brother ^will say, 
Jack Black; listen Theresa — what 
bathos!’ 

Theresa laughed, not aloud. She 
never did such a thing in licr life! 
How^ I hate a soundless laugh ! My 
aunt laughed as usiial, affectedly. 

Kate’s golden curls hung over her 
face, almost sweepingherenmroidery, 
but they shook like sunbeams on a 
rippling current. I know she laughed 
also. 

Just then Gert^d •entered. Ho 
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drew his chair to Theresa’s side, and 
watched her. I relieved my feelings 
as all coinmonjjlace people do in 
summer, by staring out of the win- 
dow. I wonder why it is such a 
soothing occupation on all occasions, 
without reference to the nature of 
the view. Bo the latter nature’s 
loveliest features, or only a dull 
bac^k street, still the dejected, the 
sulky, and the confused, persist in 
gazing at it, as if it were tJieir only 
hope. In winter they turn fire- 
worshippers. I was revolving, mean- 
while, my father’s e arning, ‘ remem- 
ber tlie fifth commandment;’ and 
conjecturing wliether aimts, though 
not expressed, were understood as 
included in the mandate. 

‘ How well you draw!* I heard 
Clair say, at length. 

‘ You Hatter me!* replied Miss 
Gainsborough. 

‘ Ho, Theresa, ho only asserts 
what is perfectly accordant \vith ve- 
racity,’ interposed Miss de Yaincy. 

‘ I ought to be a coiiipetcrit judge, 
since I had, in my early youth, no 
pretensions to the reputation 
o^dfewing indifferently well, and I 
cons ider you a first-rate artis t. Y on 
are too modest, my Theresa.* 

Xate mo\ ed forward to examine 
the drawing. 1 turned my lioad to 
observe the scene. As she bent over 
the tabi(‘, Gerald said in a low tone, 

' Why do you never draw now?* 

I wondered how she knew he ad- 
dressed her, for liis eyes were avtirterl, 
and yet tlicrc was an accent on the 
2 /ou wliicli tlirilled through me. 
Assuredly his lauded voice was veiy 
unlike mine, but at tliat moment, 
I thought Iio mocked my manner 
of ijpuaki ng to licr. 

‘ I never knew you could draw,’ 
exclaimed Miss Gainsborougli. 

‘ Hor I cither,’ I muttered to my- 
self. 

‘ She^ draws beautifully,* said 
Gerald. ^ 

‘ Wlicrc did he learn this?* I 
thouglit, for we had been always to- 
gether since he knew her. 

Kate answered eagerly, * Oh, I 
have not touched a jieiicil since I 
sketched in Wales!’ 

‘ Ah, but then !’ ho exclaimed. 

A glance was exchanged. What 
was all this? I remembered their 
first introdi iction. W as it really tho 
first? My atlntiraised her head to 
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ask if I had any message to send to 
Constance do V aincy P At any other 
time, I should have said instantly, 
‘ Message to a person I never beheld 
— certainly not !’ Now I replied : 

'Anything you deem proper, I 
beg.’ 

‘ Mrs. Graves met her at Lea- 
mington lately, and tells mo tliat 
tliough so much admired, she enters 
little into society, devoting herself 
to tho care of her infirm father. Ah! 
the De Vaincys are always so ten- 
derly filial!’ 

‘ Mr. lleginald do Vaiiuy’s only 
child, Ipresume ?’ insinuated Theresa. 

‘ And Jieir,’ added Kate, with a 
wdeked smile. At that instmit her 
father was announced. He was a 
true specimen of a man ulio cares 
onlyfor outward appearances — gootl- 
looking, youthful in manner, gentle- 
manlike, and frivolous. He was called 
a doling father; the fact being, that 
ho was proiul of Kate as his own 
property, and a Ax*vy ■i)i’eLiy girl, 
whose beauty lessenetl his reluct iin(‘o 
to appear in public with a gTOAN ii-u]) 
daughter, ere lie had given u]j his 
pretensions to Ijc consid(‘r4'd ytning 
liimself. C'onniionplace as I Avas, he 
seemed especially of late to favour 
my attentions to Iier. He liad, on 
this occiision, ridden over to bring 
Miss Gainsborougli a book she AA islied 
to read. 

‘ lloceiA'c, fair lady, this mark of 
my rcm'*m))raiiee,’ lie said, laying it 
on the stool at her feed. Slight and 
gi'accful still, he affected the chi\al- 
ric an4l courtly in gesture. 

' And you have actually conu* on 
purpose to gratify my foolish Avish?’ 
remjondod Theresa, softly. 

I lost his ansAA'cr, in my surprise at 
the girlish sentiment of my aunt’s re- 
ception of tlio Colonel. It was as if 
I had suddeidy fallen into a dream, 
in AA'hich tlie eondiiet of all around 
me appeared thus strange. 

‘ How can you ansAA cr tome. Miss 
De Vaincy, for robbing me of my 
<;hikl? By what witchcraft do you 
retain her? And yet need I ask 
whatsori'cry prevails at Bipidestone?’ 

Miss De Vaincy (‘ai?t doAAii her 
eyes and simpered. Colonel Thorn- 
ton filing his arm round Xate’s 
shmder Avaist, and continued to jest. 

‘ Positively, 1 expect you w ill bo 
running aAi ay from mo altogether 
soon.’ Here he gave me a most sig- 
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nificant fflance, to my utter conster- 
nation. 

‘ No, papa, I ^0 home to you to- 
morrow,’ replied Kate, in a low tone, 
hiding]; her face on liis shoulder. I 
took a rash step ; 1 actually walked 
out of the room, and did not return 
until I heard Colonel Thornton’s 
horse go cantering down the avenue. 


CnArTER VII. 

‘ Such a nice, good-tempered 
creature r 

‘ So lie is, and not without common 
sonst*, if ho u ould but think it. Too 
(liHident, by far !’ 

‘ Confess that you have rarely to 
point out su(*h a fault in young men 
now-a-days.’ 

Lord llavenly smiled and shook 
liis head ; but 1, Avith a face of con- 
fusion, retreated from a position of 
dangerous proximity to the speakers. 
Little did they imagine how near I 
stood; fori he dillulcnt young man, 
the nice (Tcatiirc tliey criticised, w as 
— myself. Certainly these were not 
very Avarm (mcorniums, yet so used 
Avas I to depreciation, tlmt they 
elated me. 

Even my recent perturbation coxdd 
not prt'vcjit niy thinking Kavenly, 
and JJavTiilys, Lord and Lady, de- 
liglit ful. Many of their guests were 
people I had often longed to meet, 
and liOAV for the first time I saw 
Ella not only admired, but liked. 
Erec from Miss T)e Vaincy’a super- 
vision, surrounded by congenial 
associates, slu? exhibited all her best 
<pialitics. 1 AA'as j)roud of my sister, 
and less Immiliatcd than usual in 
her presence, since no one was there 
to expose my deficiencies. Certainly 
no pi'rson deferred to my opinions, 
or followed me? with respectful atten- 
tion, but aU chatted gaily wdth me 
upon ordinary topics, w'filkcd, rode, 
drank wine, and danced with me, 
withoAit seeming struck by any ex- 
treme Av ant of intellect on iny part. 

When our last day arrived, wo 
were eagerly’ pressed to stay longei. 
and wlieti 1 pleMed Gerald's pre- 
sence at llipplestone, our host ex- 

ressed great regret at not having 

cen sooner informed of it. Tho 
result of the wKole discussion was, 
an arrangement that EUa should 
remain at Kavenly, whilst I rode ovot 


next morning to bring Gerald back 
with me for a few days. 

Just as if tliese plans had been 
foreseen, a groom from llipplestone 
brought my horse at daybreak, with 
a note from Mr. Clillbrd, Avherein 
he declared himself anxious to con- 
sult me upon an important alfair, 
and requested me to ride at once to 
the cottage, leaving EUa to go home 
in the carriage. 

It was only fifteen miles from 
Eavenly to llipplostonc, and I startovl 
before the family breakfast horj. 
The w’^cather AA'as bright and genial, 
the country beautiful. Change of 
scene and of compapiojis had done 
me good ; my heart Avas unusually 
light, as I rode rapidly away and 
brcatlied the fresh air of early 
moruing. 

Eor more than two miles my road 
lay through liavenly Park, and I 
gratified iny boyish gaiety by can- 
tering OATr the turf, glistening as it 
Avas with heavy dcw'. My gallant 
little nag shook liis saucy head and 
snorted Avith deliglit as hQrf||^he 
' cool, soft grass boneatli 
Hoav the start leH doer 
at my coming — ^liow AAildly therooka 
caAved and circled above me ! How 
my i^ace increased until Ave ratJier 
flew than gaUoped! Tlien, Avitli 
what exultation 1 checked my speed 
to a gentle canter, and regained tho 
path ! It led to a declivity, where 
tlie plantations began to close round 
me. I no longer diascd away the 
graceful deer, but rabbits and hares 
scudded across tlic road,^ and as I 
ascended the opposite bank, lo ! a 
rustling in tlie fall trees above, and 
looking up I espied a squirrel swing- 
ing himself to a still more giddy 
height. By and bye I slojiped to 
gaze Ihrougli an opening in the 
W'ood upon the xiicluresquo mansion 
I had just left. Often before bad I 
admired it, with its quain^pinnaelcs 
and gi^les glittering in the sun- 
beams, crowning Ihc green eminence 
like a diadem of carved ivory. Now'’ 
1 associated Avith it the many bright 
faces assembling at that moment 
‘ within, perliaps not unmindful of 
me. I felt glad I Avas to return, and 
heeded not the sigh rising to my lip. 
About live miles from Kipfilestone, 
I quitted the high road and pursued 
a bridle-path through the Avoods. 
EUa’s wamiugB, piy niglit of dcli- 

N 2 
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Tium, my many bitter doubts and 
fears, vanishea before the exhila- 
rating influences of my ride, and 
xiw spirits rose, instead of flagmng. 

* what pitiful fools we are to Keep . 
floating over our wretched, flutter- 
ing lieaiks, instead of gazing abroad 
upon the glories of creation ! Wliat 
are my transitory fechngs worth, 
compared to this great world, of 
whose mere dust I w^as fashioned, to 
w^hose mere dust I shall return ?* 

I raised my hat as I spoke, in a 
sort of involuntary homage. The 
path turned at that spot, and then 
ran straight for a considerable dis- 
tance. jf looked up the vista, and 
beheld Gerald Clair ! — actually Ge- 
rald Clair ! My first impulse of de- 
light at his meeting mo was checked 
by the conviction that he could have 
no idea that 1 would take such an 
imusual road home. My next was, 
sunrise at seeing liim so far from 
Hipplestone on foot and at such an 
hour. Then came wonder at his 
dejected gait, his folded arms, his 
d]^tf|||ff head. Suddenly ho lifted 
me. I was suflicicntly* 
fljHPjp be certain that he did, yet 
E^^urned round instantly, and 
plunged into the thicket beside him. 

* Clair, Clair !* I cried aloud, con- 
cluding that he meant to play me a 
trick, ‘ Clair !* My clear, eager 
voice rang tlirough the wood, and 
roused its slumbering echoes. ‘ Clairl* 

I galloped forward as ho emerged 
from -the coppice and stood before 
me. ‘ Wliat m the name of all that 
is mystical, from the days of Aladdin 
to those oTf Mesmer, brings you hcreP* 

I sprang from my horse, and put my 
hand qn his shoulder. He gave me 
no answer. I looked into his face. 
It was perfeidly colourless. No 
doubt my own became so, for I felt 
the life-blood rush back into my 
heart, and knock there as the surge 
dashes against a rock. I looked into 
his eyes. They were averted. I did 
not lift my hand from his snoulder. 

I could not. My lips moved, but no 
voice was heard. At last I did say 
in a ivliispcr, ‘Are you ill — or whatP* 

‘No.* 

Such a broken sound, and the eyes 
still averted. Then, poor, fond boy 
that I was, — the one thought ever 
uppermost in my mind burst forth 
almost against my will, and my 
young heart bared itself to him— -to 
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him. Oh ! Heaven, I writhe even 
now at the remembrance. 

‘Oh! Gerald, tell me, is she illP* 

He bounded from my grasp, as 
the deer from my path, and tho 
cheek which had been white, was 
crimson now. 

‘No, no!* he cried, ‘don*t speak 
BO to me.* 

* Not speak of her ! WTiy ?* 

It was new, very new for me to 
see any mortal quail at my words, 
yet Gerald did so, — Gerald, whoso 
very footsteps I would have wor- 
shipped. 

‘Do not question me,* he said, 
hurriedly; * I am not the person to 
explain aU to you. Go home, and 
th^ will tell you.* 

I paused — ^Iwas bewildered. 

‘ Home !* I repeated — ‘ very well, 
then, let us go !* 

But he did not move. Ho saw 
that I waited, and at length lie 
pointed forward and echoed my final 
word, ‘ Go 1* 

‘And youP* 

* Will never cross your threshold 
again,* he replied, with forced calm- 
ness. 

‘ In Heaven’s name, Gerald, what 
has happened P AVho has offouded 
you P What is all this? Am I mad, 
or are you ?* 

‘I am, I believe,* he answered, 
gloomily, — ‘at least, I have been. 
Ask me no more, John, for your 
own sake.* 

‘But I must!* I exclaimed; ‘I 
cannot leave you. Whatever has 
occurred, it cannot alter WJiy, 
Gerald, you are not to give mo up 
for some silly squabble with my 
auntP There can be nothing in tliis 
wide world to separate i/s. Tell 
me all ! Have I not a right to hear 
it — a right to stay with you? Am 
I not your friend P* 

‘ Yes, but you are more — go, go 
— I cannot explain.* 

Something urged mo beyond my- 
self. I laid my hand again upon his 
arm, and my words were strangely 
resolute. 

‘ Gerald Clair, from this spot I do 
not move until yoif apeak. W Jiatcver 
has chanced to banish you from 
Kipplestone, and me from your 
friendship, let mo hear it from your 
li;ps. If any one has told falsehoods 
of me, let me know wliat they are, 
and I will refute them. If you 
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have done anything to forfeit 
esteem, avow it here yourself, for 
there lives no man whom I would 
believe, did he dare to tell me so T 

His eyes lAet mine now, and tliero 
was in them wonder, sorrow, and — 
perhaps admiration. 

‘ You are right. Such should bo 
the course — such wtmld be, were I 
not self-condemned — were I not too 
great a coward to like to look upon 
the suffering I have caased. Yet I 
have a little to plead in extenu«ation. 
When you go homo, tliey will tell 
you that I have been false to you; 
that — that I love Kate Thornton !’ 

I did not ask if she loved him. 
What need to ask ? 

A few seconds of confusion, of 
voices in my brain, repeating his 
words in horrible chorus, — but I 
was not a child or a woman, and 
could not weej) or faint, or in any 
way forget or exliaus t my grief. N o ! 
1 was a man, and must not utter one 
groan of despair. Ihe path, the 
trees, the sky rocked before me, and 
went and came like phantasmagoria. 
Sometimes I saw them — sometimes I 
saw only a face, and tliat the face of 
a girl, fair and smiling, — then my 
bursting heart cried out to me, that 
she was all for wlii(.*h I lived, and 
that without her the world was a 
blank. 

The scenes wliichhadbeeu sobriglit, 
the sun which was so glorious, Tiad 
rolled away from before me, and there 
w^as nothing — nothing left but the 
face of a woman — a mere earthworm, 
like myself. 

Then rose before me again tlie 
man whom 1 luad loved almost as 
well, — the Friend who was more tlian 
Brother ! Could I lose both ! False 
to me ! 

Though he averred it, my tender- 
ness pleaded for him aloud. 

‘I never told you that I loved 
her !' 

* Not in words,* replied he, — and 
the well-known voice recalled me to 
full consciousness, — ‘not in words; 
but did it need my discernment to 
read it in every look — every tone P I 
knew it as well as that you breathed!’ 

I mari^el now that at that moment 
I felt no anger. The whole was such 
a dream ; the one great, calamitous 
certainty that I had lost them both, 
swallowed up all jealousy — all indig- 
nation. 1 was stunned. 1 listened 


wliilst he went on speaking eagerly — 
vehemently. 

‘ Yet I was not wilfully treacher- 
ous. When I came to Bipplcstone, 
1 did not find a stranger and seek to 
rival you. No ! we had met before. 
WhonT was in Wales, I found her 
sketcliing in a ruined abbey; her 
friends spoke to me, — we talked and 
idled away a bright morning in those 
grey aisles, — we mot again and again 
at different points of our tour, but 
never heard each other’s name. 1 
had not forgotten — I never could 
have forgotten her.* 

‘Why keep this from meP* I 
asked, bitterly. 

‘ Because, when T came here, she 
said nothing of our having met be- 
fore. I thought she did not wish it 
mentioned. AfberwardsI slirankfrom 


naming it. I might have lied from 
temptation, but I was fool enough 
to think I could defy it. Besides, I 
soon saw — ^thus much t must say — 
had she never known me, I do not 


imagine she over would ha 
muditoyou. Your aunt ’ssed 
‘Ay, she is my evil gei] 
gasped out. 


av^ieen 

m 


or would I have been base 


enough to seek deliberately to bind 
her to one so poor as I am. But her 
father and yours both intended a 
union between you. Colonel Thorn- 
ton urged her to it — urged her 
cruelly. She refused; he raged* 
and rode off to consult your father. 
I, meantime, called accidentally — 
found her in tears— lost all command 


over myself; said much —toe much — 
said all— heard all. The Colonel re- 


turned ; was indignant with me 
enougli — he has forbidden Ae his 
house ; but she — she will be true to 
me!’ 


My senses were rallying them- 
selves, and with them came outraged 
pride. Kefuse me! Why, I had 
not spoken of my love to heiV-to any 
one! J*gave no father licence to 
treat of marriage. Was 1 so utterly 
without discretion that 1 must be 


left no choice where, the meanest of 
mankind has a right to judge for 
himself P 

‘ I instantly quitted your house,* 
he continued ; ‘ to-day I leave your 
neighbourhood, unless there bo any 
satisfaction—* 

1 laughed — ^yes, I laughed aloud ! 
‘ Satisfaction ! "VV^re you to shoot 
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mo as I stand here, do you think 1 
should care? Wliat 'vvouiid could, 
be such torture as the one yon have 
inflicted P I do not mean that you 
have robbed me of her , — you say 
she never could have loved me. 
Possibly — assuredly: for it would 
seem that I can no\er claim even 
affection from my fellow-crejiturcs. 
But remember, however others have 
dared to lay open my feeliiiga to 

E ublic comment and cferision, they 
avo done it wantonl 3 ^ Mi/ liiJS 
never revealed 1113 " secret ; I never 
asked Kate Thornton for hers ; and 
till a man has spoken of his love, I 
think he might at least be spared 
rejection. But you, Gerald Clair — 
I owned that you were dear to me. 
As Heaven is above me, 3 'ou were 
of more value to me than my life ! 
Yet you deceived mc; you were 
altogether false to mc. You could 
not even trust me sufficiently to 
confide in me, and leave me to act 
as I could — as I would have done. 

K c is no satisfaction for this. 

uld not wijie away this 
n your faith. Go — go in 

ome time hence I * 

‘ Porgive me !* he said. Yes ! he, 
the proud Gerald, stooped to say, 
with faltering ac*ccnts, ‘ Oh, ray 
iriend, never so well knouTi or loved 
as at tljis bitter hour, forgive mo! 
1 oun my fault. We are not happy 
in your misery ; wc are steeped in 
anguish almost as great as yours. 


We arc poor and apart; wc may 
not meet again for many weary 
months.* 

‘ And what arc iibsonee and 
* poverty, if you love each other ?* 
1 know I spoke coldly, sternly ; but 
he answered only tlic more urgently, 
‘ Forgive me !* 

He looked at mc with tlie^ plead- 
ing glance I had never before re- 
sisted. Even then, my affection 
seemed strong as ever. Tliere was 
a fearful struggle in my mind, in niy 
heart — ay, in 1113 ’ frame. 

‘ Forgive you I what can my for- 
giveness dor What am I, that I 
should forgive P Go, ami be happ}'. 
I wish you no ill ; I wisli you pros- 
perity and pcac-e. Is not tliat for- 
giveness? Onty do not try to see 
me more. Henceforth there is no- 
thing in common between us, and I 
loved 3 'ou too well to endure to meet 
you as a stranger. Farewell, then, 
for ever, Gerald CJair!* 

Ho stood there, pal*' and motion- 
less. In his ilhiess lie wiw not more 
wan. Yet even now, in shame and 
sorrow, lus was the bcaut 3 " of an 
angel. 1 could not wonder that she 
loved him ! 

I left him leaning against a tree. 
Leading my horse, i proci'cded 
slowly along that wo(xllaud path. 
The same given woods arouii<l, tlio 
same bright sky above, and 3 "et the 
sunshine and the verdure were gone 
from my soul — for ever ? 


WOEDSWOETH. 
Paet II. 


W 3 brought Wordsworth, in our 
previous notice, to his thirtieth 
year, when his training may bo 
presumed complete. His tastes, 
iiis pursuits, and his ckaractcr, 
were fully determined, and the re- 
zoainder of his life, extending over a 
apace of fifty years, was but the 
progressive manifestation of the 
powers cultivated, and the principles 
formed, during the stages of which 
we have been hitherto speaking. 
In the latter part of 1799, he to^ 
up his residence with his sister, 
in a cottage at Grasmere ; and here, 
or at ahouse called Allan Bank, and 


subsequently at Eydal Mount, ho 
passed his long, pcacefid, and happy 
existence in a round of domestic 
charities and poetic activity. 

From a journal written by Miss 
Wordsworth, and memoranda dic- 
tated by the poet to Miss Isabella 
Fenwick, which together constitute 
the only really valuable portion of 
these two volumes, we learn some- 
thing of the mode of Ufo iiursued by 
the mmates of the cottage, and tho 
outward sources of many of Words- 
worth’s poems. Tho former, frag- 
mentary and discontinuous as are 
the portions of it given us, bears out 
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all tliat lias been said of Miss 
Wordsworth’s genius and sensibility, 
and of the influence she exerted 
upon her brother, both as a poet 
and a man. We select from it two 
passages of exceeding beauty : — 

As wo wore going a’oiig, we were 
stopped at once, at the distance perliaps 
o* fifty yards, from our favourite birch 
tiec : it was yielding to the gust of 
ly’ind, with all its tender twigs ; tho sun 
^.norie upon it, and it glanced in the 
wind like a flying sunshiny shower : it 
was a tree in shape, with stem and 
l»ranches, but it was like a spirit of 
water. 

» ♦ ♦ ♦ 

When we were in the woods below 
Oowbarrow Park, we saw a i&NDajfodil 4 
close to the water-side. ... As wo 
went along there were more and yet 
more ; and at last, under the boughs of 
tho trees, we saw there was a long belt 
of them along the shore. I never saw 
d; iffodils so beautiful . They grew among 
the mossy stones about them: some 
rested their heads on these stones as on 
:i pillow; tlio rest tossed, and reeled, 
and danced, and seemed as if they verily 
laughed with the wind, they looked so 
gay an<l glancing. 

The following extracts from the 
journal \vc quote, as the beat account 
w(i can give of the daily life of the 
UTii er and licr brother: — 

Wednesday, April 28. — Copied the 
Prioress' Tale. W. in the orchard — 
tired. I happened to say that when a 
child I would not have pulled a straw- 
herry blossom: left him, and wrote out 
the 3fanciple*s tale. At dinner he cjime 
in with the poem on children gathering 
flowers.* 

April 30. — We went into tho orchard 
after breakfast, and sat there. The lake 
calm, sky cloudy. W. began poem on 
the Celandine. 

May 1. — Sowed flower seeds: W. 
helped me. We sat in the orchard. W. 
wi'ote the Celandine. Planned an arbour ; 
the sun too hot for us. 

May 7. — W- wrote the Leecli-Qalhtrer. 

May 21. — W. wrote two sonnets on 
linomparte, after I had read Milton’s 
Sonnets to him. 

May 29. — W. wrote his Poem on 
going to M. H. I wrote it out. 

Jnne 8. — W. wy)te the poem 
swn has long hem set' 

Jane 17. — W. added to the Odei* ho 
is writing. 


Jvme 19. — Head Churchill’s Uosciad, 

July 9. — W. and I set forth to Kes- 
wick on our road to Gallow Hill (to the 
Hutchinsons, near Maitoii, York). On 
Monday, 11th, went to Kusemere (the 
Clarksons). 13th, walked to Emont 
Bridge, thence by Greta Bridge, The 
sun shone cheerfully, and a glorious ride 
we had over tho moors ; every building 
bathed in golden light: wc saw round 
us miles beyond miles, Darlington spire, 
&c. Thence to Thirsk; on Toot to the 
Hamilton Hills — Rivaux. I went down 
to look at tho ruins; thrushes singing, 
cattle feeding among the ruins of the 
Abbey ; green hillocks about the ruins ; 
these hillocks scattered over with groveleli 
of wild roses, and covered with wild 
flowers. I could have stayed in this 
solemn quiet spot till evening without a 
thought of moving, but W. was waiting 
for me. 

« « • 

July 30. — Left Lomlon between five 
and six o’clock of the morning outside 
the Dover coach. A beautiful morn- 
ing, The city, St. Paul’s, with the 
river — a multitude of little boats, made 
a beautiful sight as we crossed WesU 
minster BridgejX the houses not over- 
hung by their clouds of smoke, ^(Pwere 
spread out endlessly ; yet the simpboiie 
so brightly, with such a pure 
there was something like the purity of 
one ofNature’s own grand spectacles. . . . 
Arrived at Calais at four in the morning 
of July 3l8t. 

Delightful walks in the evenings: 
seeing far off in the west the coast of 
England, like a cloud, crested with 
Dover Castle, the evening star, and the 
glory of the sky: the reflections, in the 
water were more beautiful than the sky 
itself; purple waves brighter than pre- 
cious stones for ever melting «iway upon 
tho sands. 

* * 

On Monday, Oct. 4, 1802, JY. was 
married at Brompton Church, to Mary 
Hutchinson We arrived at Gras- 

mere at six in the evening on Oct. 6, 
1802. 

Mary Hutebinson was Words- 
worth’s cousin, and they bad been 
intimate from cbildhood*, having 
been at the same dame’s schom 
together, whenever the poet, during 
his earliest years, was on a visit to 
his maternal relations at Penrith. 
How calm and beautiful their 
wedded life was; how Ml of 
mutual support and happiness ; 


* The poem entitled ‘Forteight,* vol. i. p. 149. 
f 'Onintimationaof Immortality from Recollections of Childhood, ’vol. v. 148. 

j The Sonnet on Westminster Bridge was then written on the roof of tho Dover 
coach (vol. ii. p. 296). • 
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how rich in thoughtful affection, 
esteem, and purifying inihiencc, 
may bo traced in the poems with 
which Mrs. Words w'orth^s name 
will oTcr bo more directly asso- 
ciated, forming a series to which 
the sameness of subject, and the 
progressive development of feeling, 
give a unity which shapes them into 
an organic whole, one sweet and 
holy poem of wedded love, reflecting 
the vicissitudes of earthly life, as 
the mountain-circled lake reflt^cts 
the changing face of an April sky, 
bright or overcast, as clouds or sun- 
shine prevail above; but whether 
in brightness or in gloom, calm in 
its still depths, hoivever the breeze 
may ruflle and peqilex the mirror 
of its surface. 

We are indebted to Mr. do 
Quinecy for portraits of Words- 
worth and his wife, which, in the 
absence of anything of the sort in 
Dr. Clkristopher Wordsworth’s 
volumes, wo will take the liberty 
to present in an abridged fonn; 
though whatever Mr. de Quinccy 
wrrites is so admirable, tliat no 
abridgment can fail to do it in- 
justice. He describes ]Vrrs. Words- 
wortli, a few' years after her mar- 
riage, as a tall young w'oman, wdtli 
the most winning expression of 
benignity upon her features tliat he 
had ever beheld, and with such a 
frank air, and native goodness of 
manner, as at once to put a stranger 
at his' case witli Jier. Her figure 
was good, thougli rather slender; 
her comi>lexion fair, and blooming 
wntli an animated expression of 
health. Her eyes, as her husband 
paints her, 

Like stars of twiliglit fair ; 

Like twilight's, too, her dusk/ hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn. 

Mr. de Quincey adds to this por- 
trait that, in these eyes of vesper 
gentleness, there was moao than 
that slight obliquity of vision which 
is often supposed to be an attractive 
foible of the countenance ; and yet, 
though it ought to have been dis- 
pleasing or repulsive, in fact it was 
not. 'Indeed, all faults, had they 
been ten times more and greater, 
vrould have been swallow'cd up, or 
neutvalized, by that supreme ex- 
pression of her features, to the 
intense unity of m'hich every- linea- 


ment in llic fixed pans, and every 
undulation in the inoiing [larts, or 
play of her count enaiu i*, eoneiuTcd 
— ^viz., a sunny benignity, a radiant 
* gracefulness, such as m this w orld 
I never saw equalled or approached.’ 
He tells us tliat, ‘ tliough generally 
pronounced very plain, she exercised 
all the practical power and fasci- 
nation of beauty, through the mere 
compensating charms of sweetness 
all but angelic; of simplicity (he 
most entire ; womanly self-respect, 
and purity of heart speaking through 
all her looks, acts, and movements.’ 
She talked so little, that Clarkson 
used to say of lier, that slie could 
only say, ‘ God bless you !’ 

A masterly portrait is completed 
by a description of tlie intellectual 
character as not being of an active 
order; though, ‘in a quiescent, re- 
posing, meditative way, she ap])eared 
alw'ays to have a genial enjoyment 
from her own tliou^Ui.s.’ The ac- 
knowledged pique whicii colours all 
Mr. de Quincey ’s picture of the 
Wordsworths may have had some- 
thing to do with this last touch. 
Our readers will sc'arccly be dis- 
posed to agree with any deproeia- 
tion of tliat woman’s iiitclli‘ct who 
wTOte tlio two most beantifed and 
thoughtful linos in one of Words- 
w orth’s most charming minor poems. 
It is to Mrs. Wordsworth that the 
lK)cm called ‘ Daflbdils* owes tlic lines : 

They flash upon that inward eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude. 

Such was tlie woman who for 
nearly fifty' years sliarcd the lionio 
and heart of the j[)Oot with the be- 
loved sister. And wli/it was Jie like 
himsolfP Let us take a crayon 
sketch from the full-length carefully’ 
coloured portrait, by tlie same skil- 
ful hand. Ho was five feet ten 
inches in height, and of moderate 
stoutness, but his legs were bad, and 
hi.s bust w orse, from a narrowness 
of chest, and a droop about tlie 
sliouldcrs. These defects of figure 
were more conspicuous when he w'as 
in motion, and w'ero increased by a 
.habit ho had of talking with liis 
arm in his unbuttoned waistcoat, 
which caused liim to advance with a 
twisting motion, so that he would 
gradually edge otF any one he was 
with, from the middle to the side of 
the road, and the country people 
used to say he wtdked ‘ like a cade,*^ 
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some sort oF insect with an oblique 
motion, lie had onf'inally a lino 
sombre complexion, like that of a 
V end ian Bciiaior, or a Spaniahmonk ; 
but constant exposure to wcathef 
soon spoilt his tint, and gavo a coarse 
texture to liis face, and grizzled hair 
came early to displace the original 
brown. Ilis countenance, however, 
made amends for figure and com- 
plexion ; it ^ras, says the artist we 
are copying, the noblest for intel- 
lectual ofiects that I liave over been 
led to noti(*c. Jt had tlie character 
of a portrait of Titian, or Vandyke, 
of the great age of Elizabeth and 
tlie Stuarts, ilaydoii has painted 
Wordsworth as a disciple, in his 
I)ictui*e of ‘ Cliriat’a Entry into Jeru- 
salem.' The head was well filled 
out; the forejhead jioc very lofty, 
but remarkable for its breadth and 
expansive development. Tlie eyes 
W'cre rather .small, and never lustrous 
or piercing, but at times, especially 
after long walks, ‘ assumed an ap- 
pearance tlie most solemn and spi- 
ritual that it is possible for the hu- 
man eye to wear.' The light that 
rosuleii in tlioin, though never super- 
ficial, seemed at times ‘ to come from 
depths below all depths,* * the light 
that never was on land or sen.* The 
nose was a little arched and large. 
But the most marked feature in the 
whole face was the mouth, with its 
oireumja(*eTu*ics ; the swell and pro- 
trusion of the jiarts above and around 
the mouth were not only noticeable 
in themselves, hut gave the face a 
striking resemblance to the portrait 
of Milton, engraved in Biehardson 
the painter’s notes on Paradise Lost, 
w’hichwas the only one acknowlt'dgcd 
by Milton’s last smn'iving daughter 
to be a strong likeness of her father. 
Every member of Wordsworth’s 
family was as much impressed as 
Mr. de Quincey with the striking 
resemblance. The points of dif- 
ference were, that Milton’s face 
was shorter and broader, and his 
eyes larger. The only portrait of 
Wordsworth v hich Mr. de Quin ey 
thinks is to bc^at all compared for 
likeness with this llichardson-por- 
trait of Milton, is one by Carruthers, 
with one of the Bydal waterfalls for 
a background. The objection to 
the later ones is, that Wordsw'ortli, 
from the fervour of his temperament, 
aud the self-consuming energy of 


liis brain, prematurely displayed tho 
appearance of age. Wc make no 
apology for the length to which these 
descriptions have run; rather, we 
heartily recommend our readers to 
study the originals, not less for 
Wordsworth's sake, than as admi- 
rable specimens of one of the greatest 
prose writers whom our century has 
produced. They arill be found in 
Tait's Magazine, among the * Lake 
Keminiscences,* by the English 
Opium-Eater. 

In the year 1800, an edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads, with an additional 
volume, and the famous Preface, had 
been published. Fresli editions w ere 
called for in the years 1802 and 1805, 
proof Buflicient that the fit audience 
w'as already gathering strength, and 
that the reviewers were not the 

H ublic. Still llio returns scarcely 

id more tlian pay rho expense of 
publication. Tliis, however, was 
now of less importance. In 1802, 
on the death of the first Lord Lons- 
dale, his successor paid tho debt due 
to Wordsworth’s family with in- 
terest, and the sum that fell to each 
member was about 1800/. Mr. de 
Quincey, with something of good- 
humoured banter, and a half-serious 
latent reference to his own diflerent 
fate, speaks of Wordsworth, in refer- 
enco to pecuniary matters, as the 
most fortunate man in existence; 
and tells us that a regular suceessioii 
of god-sends fell in to sustain liis 
expenditure with the growirig I'laims 
upon his purse . We lia ve mentioned 
the legacy from Paisley Calvert, 
which saved Jiim from newspaper 
writing, and (though bis nephew 
seems to knownothing about it) from 
th6 equally unsuitable employment 
of taking puiiils. Next came Lord 
Lonsdale’srepoymont, which enabled 
him to marry ; for with his simple 
habits, what would have been poverty 
to most men of education, was a 
computenco for him. Miss Hutchin- 
son brought him some fortune, which 
was afterwards increased by a legacy 
from an uncle, expressed in thou- 
sands of pounds. In 1813, just as 
his family were becoming expensive, 
ho was made stamp-distributor for 
Westmoreland, with an income of 
above 500/. per annum (we 
nothing of the subsequent addition 
to this source of income from tlio 
increase of his district, because his 
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nephew ignores it, but Mr. de Quin- 
cey puts it down at <100Z. more) ; 
and linally (since Mr. do Quincey 
wrote), on resigning this office in 
184S, it was bestowed upon his 
younger son, and he was himself 
put down upon the civil list for 300J. 
a-ycar, and finally, made Poet Lau- 
reate so that, by a singular feli- 
city, this man, i^posscsscd of any 
marketable talent, was enabled, from 
the age of three-and-twenty, to de- 
vote himself, without care or anxiety 
for the future, to the cultivation of 
his genius, and was secured in that 
free enjoyment of nature and do- 
mestic happiness, which w^is an 
essential condition of his poetic 
activity. To Baislcy Calvert, who 
laid the first stone, and to Lord 
Lonsdale, who first, by a prompt 
and liberal act of justice, and after- 
wards, by a kind and discerning act 
of patronage, built upon this foun- 
dation the solid edifice of the poet’s 
prosperity, be all honour paid. The 
name and virtues of both are em- 
balmed for immortality in those 
pages, which owe so much to the 
leisure their liberality and discern- 
ment fortified; but England owes 
them a debt of gratitude, w'hich she 
will pay, in proportion as her people 
feel ‘ w'liat a glorious gift God tje- 
fitows on a nation when he gives 
them a poet,* (Dedication of second 
edition of Guesses at Truth, to 
W- Words w’^orth.) It w ould be un- 
fair to Sir George Beaumont not to 
associate his name with Words- 
worth’s benefactors. Before he had 
seen Wordsworth, solely from the 
impression made upon him by his 
■writings, Jie, in 18()3, purcliased a 
beautiful spot at Appletnwaitc, noar 
Keswick, and presented it to the 
poet, in order that he and Coleridge, 
who was then residing at Greta 
Hall, might be permanent neigh- 
bours. Col^Tidge's failure of hemth 
compelled him to leave Knglan^ and 
the plan was never carrietf out ; but 
the frioudship that sprang from this 
beginning, ripened into a close inti- 
macy, and a frequent interchange of 
letters and visits. Some of the liap- 

S iest efforts of the titled painter are 
lustrations of the poems of his 


[August, 

friend ; and in many of those poems 
their names w ill go down to posterity, 
.linked together by the purest ties of 
friends] lip and mutual adnm*ation. 
Sir George died iu 1827, and be- 
queathed to Mr. Wordsworth an 
annuity of 1(X)^. to defray the ex- 

J lenses of an annual tour. There 
lad been a period in Words w'orth’s 
life, w'lieii fear of poverty and dis- 
tress had clouded his prospects. Mr. 
do Quincey informs us, (again wc 
search Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth’s pages in vain, for either con- 
firmation or denial,) on JMiss Words- 
worth’s authority, that her brother 
at one time became subject to a ner- 
vous affection to such an extent, that 
his friends, as a means of beguiling 
liis distress, played cards with him 
every i tight. 

Again wc say, honour and grati- 
tude to Kaisley Calvert and Lord 
Lonsdale, and the fe^v men w'ho, like 
Sir George Beaumont, elieerctl and 
supported the poc^t in his struggle 
with hostile criticism and public 
apathy. To these three men his works 
and his correspondence bear ample 
testimony. We cannot, liowcver, 
in justice, avoid a passing allusion 
to the absence of any acknowledg- 
ment, or of even any feeling of 
thankfuluess, for sympathy of a less 
substantial but no less necessary 
kind, from those few* men of letters 
who early discerned and expressed 
their sense of Wordsworth’s pro- 
foundly original genius. If the 
poet’s own extreme dislike of w riting 
prevented such acknowledgments in 
the sJiaxje in which they form so 
pleasing a portion of the biographies 
of other poets, at least we should 
like to have had some record of 
spoken feelings, w^hieh would have 
shown that the homage of such men 
as Wilson and De Quincy, and 
laiier in his career, of Thomas 
Arnold, of Julius Ilare, and of 
Henry Taylor, was not paid to an 
idol of stone. The biographer’s 
want of sympathy with any form 
of goodness or talent which does not 
run submissively witluji the (;hannels 
of Church-of-England orthodoxy ac- 
cording to the Westminster Canon, 
may partly account for this. Still 


* Dr. Wordsworth is not quite correct in leading his resuiers to suppose that his 
uncle’s laureateship was a complete sinecure. On Prince Albert’s installation as 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, he wrote the words of the Ode, which 
was composed by the popular and accomplished professor of music, Dr. Walmidey, 
and performed in the ji^nate House. 
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someiliinff of it must, wo fear, bo 
attributea to a hardness in Words- 
worth’s nature towards tlio human 
world outside liis own family circle, 
to an independence of the sympathy 
of men, which was indeed a means 
of preserving him from much dis- 
comfort and annoyance, assailed 
and ridiculed as he was, but which, 
at tlio same time, was grievously 
discouraging to such worshippers as 
felt the worth of their worship, and 
required some return of affection, 
sympathy, and esteem. With men 
of letters especially, the ‘ limitation 
of his literary sensibilities* prevented 
him from forming, or at least sus- 
taining, a mutual triendship. Even 
to Coleridge, who so dearly loved 
him, who so generously and so ably 
vindicated his claims to be called a 
great poet, w'hosc profound and 
elaborate critieism in the Biographia 
Lileraria remains to this day the 
most satisfactory defence and the 
best exposition of his friend’s poetry, 
how small the return of aflectionate, 
admi ring appreci ation — how dim and 
faint the sympathy during aU that 
period of Coleridge’s life, when 
clouds and darkness beset his path, 
and ho \vas walking through the 
valley of the shadow of death. The 
fact is, ho did nut value all this 
syrapatliy, because be did not need 
it. lie could never have written to 
Coleridge as Coleridge wrote to him 
in Germany — 

William, my head and my heart! dear 
William and dear Dorothea ! 

You have all in each other i but I am lonely, 
and want you ! 

Tills last line, too, gives a moro 
amiable reason for Wordsworth’s 
indiflerence to liis friends and ad- 
mirers. His heart was wrapped up 
in his wife and sister, and after- 
wards in his children, especially in 
her wdio recalled his sister’s child- 
hood — his beloved Dora. The 
name recalls us from our discursion 
to speak of one in w^hom so much 
of the poet’s deepest, fondest affec 
tion was centred, and to whom his 
biographer ha» paid the honour of 
joining her portrait with her father’s 
as the frontispieces to his two 
volumes. Wordsworth had in all 
five children : — 


John, bom 18th June, 1803. 

Dorothy, called and generally 
known as Dora, bom 16th 
August, 1804. 

Thomas, bom 16th June, 1806. 

Catharine, bom 6th Sept. 1808. 

William, ]^m 12th May, 1810. 

Of these, Thoinaa and Catharine 
died in early childhood ; John and 
William survive their father; the 
former is a clergyman, the latter 
succeeded upon his father’s resigna- 
tion to the distributorship of stamps, 
nothing remarkable is recorded of 
any of the four by Dr. Christopher 
Wordsw'orth; but to those for whom 
curious psycliological facts liavo 
interest, the name of Catliarino 
Wordsworth (who died before she 
w’as four years old ; ‘ loving she is, 
and tractable, though wild,* is ad- 
dressed to her) will aWays bo 
memorable as the cause and object 
of tliat strange nymphole])sy, the 
agonies of w hich Mr. do Quincoy has 
so graphically and powerfully de- 
scribed in those LaJee Reminiscences^ 
to which the absence of what 
is interesting or characteristic in 
the volumes we are reviewing has 
led us so often to refer. Dora 
Wordsworth will always form a 
conspicuous object in any artistically 
conceived biography of her father. 
When she was a month old, he ad- 
dressed to her that thoughtful 
poem, beginning, — 

Hast thou, then, survived. 

Mild offspring of infirm humanity? 

Not many weeks after, she in- 
spired that most exquisite of all her 
father’s sportive compositions, ‘ The 
Kitten and the Ffiillmg Leaves.* 
To her is addressed ‘The Longest 
Day;* and when, threatened with 
blindness, he anticipates the time 
that he should need a guiding hand, 
it is to his ‘ own Dora, his beloved 
child,’ that he would, like another 
CEdipus, entrust his dark steps. 
And who can forget that later group, 
in wliich the noblest art, warmed 
by pure affection, has blended 
together in indissoluble beauty, 
Dora Wordsworth, Edith Southey, 
and Sara Coleridge P She married 
at a mature age Edward Quillinan, 
Esq.,* to whose children, left to her 
charge by a beloved friend, she had 


* We regret to be compelled to add that, since this article was written, the news- 
papers have announced the death of this gentleman, himself the author of works 
which prove him to have been worthy of his charming and gifted wife. 
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S ?rformed the duties of a motlier. 

ut her health rapidly failed, and 
after an unavailing journey to 
Portugal, of which she has left a 
puhlislicd record that proves her to 
have inherited no little of the genius 
of her father and her a^mt, she died 
of consumption in July, 1847, about 
three years before her father. Prom 
the poems addressed to her, and 
those previously alluded to, refeiTing 
to Mrs. Wordsworth, with the 
scattered allusions throughout his 
works to liis sister, the reader may 
have insight into Wordsworth's life, 
so far as women influenced either 
his happiness or the development 
of his genius. His * Lucy’ poems, 
which seem to allude to some early 
love prematurely removed, either 
belong tothe region of pure imamna- 
tion, or all records of the fact have 
been obliterated. But the sister, the 
wife, and the daughter remain for 
us as prominent portraits, scarcely 
idealized by tlie poet's pencil, as 
fellow-workers co-operating in the 
production of the poems, and above 
ah, as personal powers, sustaining, 
nourishing, purifying, and in- 
vigorating the poetic temperament 
by the sweet and holy influences of 
affection, and the quiet, unobtrusive 
action of the domestic charities. 
The history of literature furnishes 
no group upon \* hich the heart can 
rest more delighted and satisfied. 

Wo have noticed Wordsworth's 
succossiifo publications up to 1805. 
In 1807, appeared two volumes of 
MisccUanecvis Poems, which drew 
down upon him the wrath and ridi- 
cule 01 Mr. Jeffrey. The great 
oracle of 4;ho Horth had before this 
given vent to sundry manifestations 
of indignant contempt, but our poet 
had hitlierto stood the brunt or the 
critic’s charge, in company with 
Southey, Lamb, and the rest of the 
so-called Lakers. But now on his 
tingle head was discharged the. piti- 
less pelting of the storm ; and wuilo 
the majority of the world were 
shaking with laughter, and a few 
tremblmg with indignation, the un- 
happy victim himself maintained an 
unbroken serenity, and held on his 
way with cheerful heart and hope 
unabated. God has given to some 
men love, humility, and genuine 
appreciation of the beautilul and 
tne good in nature land in art; to 
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others, the gift of saying witty 
things and being ill-natured. What 
could such a critic, with all his bril- 
liant faculties, permanently effect 
Against a man ulio writes with the 
views and expectations expressed in 
the following passage from a letter, 
dated 1807, to Lady Beaumont : — 

It is impossible that any expectations 
can be lower than mine concerning the 
immediate effect of this little work upon 
what is called the public. I do not here 
take into consideration the envy and 
malevolence, and all the bad passions 
which always stand in the way of a work 
of any merit from a living poet; but 
merely think of the pure, absolute, 
honest ignorance in which all worldlings 
of every rank and situation must be 
enveloped, with respect to the thoughts, 
feelings, and images, on which the life 
of my poems depends. The things which 
I have taken, whether from within or 
without, what have they to do with 
routs, dinners, morning calls, hurry from 
door to door, from street to street, on 
foot or in carriage; with Mr. Pitt or 
Mr. Pox, Mr. Paul or Sir Prancis 13ur- 
dett, the Westminster election, or the 
borough of Honiton ? In a word — for I 
cannot stop to make my way through 
the hurry of images that present them- 
selves to me — what have they to do 
with endless talking about things nobody 
cares anything for except as far as their 
own vanity is concerned, and this with 
persona they care nothing for but as 
their vanity or seffishncits is concerned? 
— what have they to do (to say all at 
once) with a life without love? In such 
a life there can be no thought; for we 
have no tlioughts (save thoughts of pain) 
but as far as we have love and admiration. 

It is an awful truth, that there neither 
is, nor can be, any genuine enjoyment 
of poetry among nineteen out of twenty 
of those persons who live, or wish to 
live, in the. broad light of the world — 
among those who cither are, or are 
striving to make themselves, people of 
consideration in society. This is a truth, 
and an awful one, because to be in- 
capable of a feeling of poetiy, in my 
sense of the word, is to be without love 
of human nature and reverence for God. 

Upon this 1 shall insist elsewhere ; at 
present let me confine myself to iny 
object, which is to mj^o you, my dear 
friend, as easy-hearted as myself with 
respect to these poems. Trouble not 
yourself upon their present reception; 
of what moment is that compared with 
what I trust is their destiny? — ^to console 
the afflicted ; to add sunshine to daylight, 
by making liappy happier ; to teach 
the young and the gracious of eveiy age 
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to see, to think, and feel, and, tlierefore, 
to become more actively and securely 
virtuous; this is their office, which I 
trust they will faithfully perform, long 
after we (that is, all that is mortal of us) 
are mouldered in our graves. 

Still, the critic did something : he 
supplied witlings with epigrammatic 
bou-hons, caused the ^oems to be 
an unremtmerative article of com- 
merce, and retarded the nation in 
their general acknowledgment of a 
reat poet ; and they now stand side 
y siclc, critic and poet, and tlie age 
has already approximated to a just 
appreciation of each. Again, on the 
publication of the ‘Excursion,* in 
1814, the same hand shot another 
and a more sulphurous bolt; he 
even boasted, in his self-complacent 
blindness, that he had crushed the 
‘ Excursion.* ‘ lie crush the ‘ Excur- 
sion* !’ cried Southey; ‘tell him he 
might as well hope to crush Skid- 
da^v !’ But this time, whether from 
mere opposition, or from a gleam of 
genuine insight, the Q,u.aricrly He- 
view — established, a few^ years pre- 
viously, as a counterblast to the 
great Whig Bellow s — issued a mild 
whiff of qualified approval. This, 
how^cver, was going too far; and 
next year, in a notice of the * A^^Lite 
Doe of Kylstone,’ Wordsworth stood 
at the bar of the Tory journal, ar- 
raigned and convicted of poetical 
heterodoxy and literary felo-de-se. 
Nor — in spite of Southey’s intimate 
connexion with the Quariet'ly, and, 
whatever Mr. Lockhart may now 
demean himself to say, his invalu- 
able assistance to it — was the ver- 
dict reversed till, in 1834, the author 
of Philip Van Artevelde contributed 
to its pages the ablest estimate and 
the fullest acknowledgment of 
Words worth*8 genius and poetry 
that has appeared since the publica- 
tion of the JBiogrophia TAterai*ia. 
That still remains, and is likely, we 
fear, long to remain, unapproached 
and unapproachable, as a specimen 
of philosophical criticism, and a 
generous testimony of personal ad- 
miration. 

Instructive aS are these facts, as 
warnings against putting faith in 
critics, and against that self-conceit 
and laziness which presume to judge 
a writer who gives ample proof of 
original genius, without an attempt 
to submit to his influence, or to 


seize his point of view, and so feel 
with his feelings, and see with his 
eyes, w^e should not think them 
w'orth mentioning here, but for 
the serene equanimity with which 
W'ordsworth endured, not only the 
lash of his critics, but, what is far 
more galling, the neglect of the 
world of letters. ‘ Let the age,’ ho 
writes to Southey, ‘ continue to love 
its own darkness ; I shall continue 
to write with, I trust, the light of 
Heaven upon me.* With more epi- 
rammatic point tlian is usual with 
im, he says of one of his principal 
assailants, ‘ he lias taken a perpetual 
retainer from his own incapacity to 
plead against my claims to public 
approbation.* So again, in writing 
to Bernard Barton: ‘It pleases, 
though it docs not surprise me, to 
learn that, having been affected early 
in life by my verses, you have re- 
turned again to your old loves, after 
some little infidelities, which you 
were shamed into by commerce with 
the scribbling and chattering part of 
the w orld. I have heard of many 
who, upon their first acquaintance 
with my poetry, have had much to 
get over before they couldthorouglily 
relish it; but never of one who, 
having once learned to enjoy it, had 
ceasca to value it, or survived his 
admiration. This is as good an ex- 
ternal assurance as I can desire, that 
my inspiration is from a pure source, 
and tliat my principles of composi- 
tion arc trustw’orthy.* 

It was this rooted conviction of 
the genuineness of his inspiration and 
the truth of his principles, combined 
with a deep sense that the questiou 
involved was not a merely nersonal 
one to himself, but concerned the best 
interests of humanity, that sustained 
his patience and cheerfulness. But 
subordinate to this moral cause, we 
have no doubt that his active habits 
and out-of-door life materially aided 
this cfTect. ‘ Ninc-tenflis of my 
verse?,’ he says, ‘ have been mur- 
mured in the open air.* ‘ There, * said 
his servant to some strangers, who 
were being shown over llydal Mount, 
‘ is my master’s library, w here he 
keeps his books, but his study is out 
of doors.* And on his return after a 
long Jibscnce from home, his cottage 
neighbours have been heard to say, 
‘ Well, there he is ; we are glad to 
hear him booing about again.’ His 
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pedestrian tours Lave been already 
mentioned; and, indeed, Lis tours 
seem to have been most of them 
mainly pedestrian; it is not from 
epriage windows that such impres- 
sions as form llie stuff of Lis nume- 
rous poetic memorials of Lis journey's 
to Scotland and elsewhere arc re- 
ceived. How much his happiness 
was subserved by this habit, may be 
judged from an anecdote, sho\iing 
the extreme irritability of his con- 
stitution, which was further mani- 
fested in frequently recmTing attacks 
of inflammation of the eyes. He 
received a womid in his foot while 
walking about composing the ‘ Wliite 
Doc/ and though he desisted from 
walking, he found the irritation of 
the wounded part was kept up by 
the act of composition. U pon taxing 
a mental holiday, a rapid cure w^as 
the consequence. He adds, ‘ Poetic 
excitement, when accompanied by 

C tracted labour in composition, 
throughout my life brought on 
more or less bodily derangement. 
Nevertheless, I am at the close of 
my seventy -third year, in what may 
be called exceUeut health. Put I 
ought to add, that my intellectual 
labour has been generally carried 
on out of doors.’ N ot that liis poems 
were given to the public as extem- 
pore effusions ; no writer of his time 
was more impressed with the neces- 
sity of labour for the perfect poet. 
He thus writes toa fr lend who seemed 
destine^ to tread the path of science 
wnth honour and usefulness, and was 
in danger of weakening himself by 
indulgence* in the composition of 
verses. 

Again and again I must repeat, that 
the composition of verse is infinitely 
more of an art than men are prepared 
to believe; and absolute success in it 
depends upon innumerable minutiae, 
which it grieves me you should stoop to 
acquire a knowledge of. Milton talks 
of * pouring easy his unpremeditated 
verse.’ It would be harsh, imti;pe, and 
odious, to say there is anything like 
cant in this ; but it is not trim to the 
letter, and tends to mislead. I could 
point out to you five hundred passages 
in Milton upon which labour has been 
bestowed, and twice five hundred more 
to which additional labour would have 
been 8erviceal)le. 

Mr. de Quincy calculated many 
years ago, that Wordsworth’s legs 
must have cairied him then nearly 


200,000 miles ; and an old friend of 
ours is fond of telling that as lie was 
riding one summer afternoon on a 
coach along Grasmere, the coach 
met Mr. 'Wordsw'orth and stopped ; 
and a young lady inside who was 
going oil a visit to the poet, put 
her head out to speak to hun. 
‘How d’ye do?* said ho, — ‘how d’ye 
do? Mrs. Wordsworth will be de- 
lighted to see you. I shall be back 
in the evening. I’m only going to 
tea with Southey/ Southey lived 
not less than fifteen miles off— hardly 
a yard of level ground all the w ay. 
Another anecdote we must tell, 
partly illustrating this peripatetic 
tendency, and partly as giving a 

S ?e of that practical Jmmour, 
Wordsw'ortn was not deficient 
in, though these volumes furnish but 
this solitary one — and that is owing 
to Mr. Justice Coleridge. 

As we walked, I was admiring the 
never-ceasing sound of w’ater, so re- 
markable in this country. w;\s walk- 
ing,’ he said, ‘ on the mountains, with 

, the Eastern traveller ; it was after 

rain, and the torrents were full. 1 said, 
‘I liope you like your companions — -these 
bounding, joyous, foaming streams.’ 
‘ No,’ said the traveller, pompously, ' I 
think thej^ arc not to be compared in 
delightful effect with the silent solitude 
of the Arabian Desert.’ My mountain 
blood was up. I quickly obseiwed that 
he had boots and a stout great coat on, 
and said, ‘ T am sorry you don’t liJto this ; 
perhaps I can show you what will ])lease 
you more.* I strode away, and led him 
from crag to crag, hill to vale, and vale 
to hill, for .about six hours ; till 1 thought 
I should h,avo liad to bring him lioiiie, 
he was so tired.’ 

This prodigious habit of walking, 
and that other of lying in luxurious 
dreamy meditation on sunny bank, 
or under the shade of trees, account 
for the very scanty records of study 
or even desultory reading which 
these volumes afford. Wordsworth 
was fairly, though by no means 
deeply or curiously read in English 
poetry; Mr. do Quincey adds in 
ancient history; but of this there 
appears no proof in these voliuncs, 
nor the faintest indication in his 
writings. The only foreign literature 
for w hich he seems to have had any 
taste was Italian, though he could 
speak Ercnch fluently, and had a 
fair knowledge of German: of the 
Greek poets ho talks, but with the 
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Latin poets he liad that familiar ac- 
fliiaintance which was so much more 
common with our fathers andgrand- 
fatliers than among ourselves ; ho 
even translated into rhymed hcroiq 
verso several books of the JEmid. 
With philosopliical writers and phi- 
losophical systems ho shows no ac- 
quaintance, and of physical science 
he liad no special knowledge. In 
fact, his range of reading was ex- 
tremely limited, and neither liis 
letters nor liis recorded conversations 
would lead us to suppose that with- 
in this range his knowledge was 
profomid or his observation keen. 
We cannot cull from these two 
volumes a single critical remark that 
betrays extraordinary sagacity or 
profound comprehension of an ses- 
thcti(* law. lie had or fancied that 
he had, a taste for old books. ‘ The 
only modern books that T read,* he 
writes to Archdeacon Wrangham, 

‘ are those of travels, or such as re- 
late to matters of fact — and the only 
inodorii books that 1 care for; but 
as to old ones, 1 am like yourself — 
scarcely anything comes amiss tome.’ 
Wequestion whether tliistasteforold 
books was miu*h more than a liking 
for the thought Ad ])oets of the Stuart 
period, such as Daniel and Herbert; 
stimulated ])erha])s by very genniue 
indifference tow'ards, if not contempt 
for, all contemporjiry literature. 
TCven the great luminaries of our 
literature only beamed on him from 
one sith' of their sphered brightness. 
Chaucer’s descriptions, sx)arkling 
with the dews of morning, and his 
gentle piety of heart; thelong-drawm 
sweetness of Spenser’s verse, and the 
clevatedf)urity of Ids moral; Milton’s 
austere grandeur of thouglit and 
stately pomp of imaguiation — all 
these w^ere Wordsworth’s own, and 
ho listened to tliom with rapt atten- 
tion as to the voice of his own soul. . 
But of a greater thaii any or all of 
these, we can only recal one trace : 

'J’hc gentle Lady married to the Moor. 
Aiidhcrc it is not tlicagony of passion, 
nor 111 c subtle wor king of the in sid ious 
poison, nor the diabolic revelatkn of 
concentrated coded malignity, that 
he dwells on, as characteristic 
excellences of the ^day, but the 
gentleness of the victim attracts and 
fascinates him. In all that mighty 
symphony of maidenly admiration, of 
manly love, of stately age, of vigoroia 


youth, of calm domestic peace, of 
‘ the pride, pomp, circumstance of 
glorious war,* of boundless faith, of 
agonizing jealousy, of ^vrath, liatc, 
fondness, and despair, aU blending 
into one complex devouring passion, 
he hears but the simple melody of 
the flute. In that woof of death shot 
overwithallthcgloriousandchanging 
hues of life, he sees but one simple 
flower blooming by a grass-green 
grave. That marvellous and many- 
sided life-picture is to him only 
‘ I)atience sitting on a monument, 
smiling at grief.* Let us not bo 
misunderstood; of course Words- 
worth was acquainted wdth Shak- 
speare’s works; and of course, with 
all the world, he placed him with 
Homer, at the head of the first class 
of poets, while ho knew that Spenser 
and Milton only belonged to tho 
second. But it is the of emtrse that 
marks the point at which his ap- 
preciation stop]icd. There come 
from his lips none of those penetrat- 
ing flashes of light which broke from 
Coleridge amid, lustrous clouds and 
radiant darkness, whenever he spoke 
of the great masters of the Epos 
and the Drama, conimunicaiiiig to 
others his own dluminatiug insighl, 
the result at once of profound study 
and profound affection. In fact, we 
doubt wliethcr Wordsw'orth read to 
enlarge the range of his conception 
or sympathies. In tho language of 
mocieru criticism, ho kept his own 
centre, and thence surveyed men and 
books; never attempted to gain their 
centre. De Quinccy admirably points 
out how little nccdiul books w^erc to a 
man who drew sucJi iin ‘ enormity of 
iflcjisure* from the cvorlastigg variety 
of nature’s common appearances, who 
could derive 

Even from the meanest flower that blows 
Thoughts that do often lie too deei) lor tears. 

Who felt that 

One impulse from the vernal wood, 
^ould teach him more of man, 

Of moral evil, and of good. 

Than all the sages can. 

One story, thoroughly character- 
istic of Wordswrorth’s indifferciicje to 
every production of modern growth 
hut his owm poetry, we recently heard 
from a friend. Bossibly it may ho 
in print, but we have not seen it. 
When jRoh Moy was published, some 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s friends made 
a pic-nic, and thfi amusement of tho 
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day was to be the new novel He 
accompanied them to the selected 
spot, joined them at luncheon, and 
then said — * Now, before you begin, 
I will read you a poem of my own 
on Jioy. It will iurrrase yoiir 
pleasure in tlie new book . ’ Of course, 
every one was delighted, and he 
recited tlie w ell-known verses ; and 
the moment he had finished, said, 
‘Well, now^ 1 hope you will enjoy 
your book;’ and ^valked quietly oi', 
and was scon no more all the after- 
noon. 

The very rough mode in wliicli he 
handled books showed how' little he 
cared for them. Southey said, to 
let him into a tine library was like 
turning a bear into a tuhp garden; 
and l>e Quineey tdls of his cutting 
open a pracht-editiou of Uiirke wdth 
a knif(j he had just used to butter 
toast. What a contrast his pious 
remorse at the ravage of the nut- 
bough — 

I lelt a sense of pain when 1 1 ohcM 

The silent trees, aiul tlie intruding sky; — 
and the earnest reverence of the 
oxhorlation that follows : — 

Then, dearest njaidcu! move along these 
shades 

In gentleness of heart ; vitA gentle hand 
Touch — for the-re is a spirit in the woods. 

We must huddle together some 
scraps of his recorded conversation, 
merely premising, Ihat the most elo- 
quent talkers of the age have called 
him the most eloquent of men in con- 
versation, .Old that, therefore, these 
scraps :fi‘e not to bo taken as speci- 
mens of an5^tliing more tlian his 
judgment jind (qhnions. Take his 
sentences on his great contem- 
poraries. Here is Goethe : — 

He doc» not Becm to mo to be a great 
poet in either of the classes of poets. At 
the head of the first class I would place 
Homer and Shakspearo, wliose universal 
minds are able to reach every variety of 
thought an<l feeling without bringing 
their own individuality before the reailer. 
They infuse* they breathe life into every 
object tlicy approach, but yoiF never 
find theimdva. At the . head of the 
second class, those whom you can trace 
individually in all they write, I would 
place Spenser and Milton. In all that 
Spenser writes you can trjicc the gentle, 
affectionate spirit of the man ; in all 
that Milton writes you find the exalted 
sustained being that he was. Now, in 
what Cloethe v/rites, who aims to be of 
the first cla.s8, the unim'ind, you find 
the man himself, the artificial man, 
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where he should not be found ; so tliat 
I consider him a veiy artificial writer, 
aiming to be universal, and yet coif, 
stantly exposing his individuality, which 
his character was not of a kind to dignify, 
•lie had not sufficiently clear moral per- 
ceptions to make him anything but an 
artificial writer. 

And again : — 

I liave tried to read Goethe. I never 

could succeed. Mr. refers me to 

his IfJn’fieniaj but I tliere recognise none 
of the dignified simplicity, none of the 
health and vigour whicli the heroes and 
heroines of antiquity possess in the 
writings of Homer. The lines of Lucre- 
tius describing the immolation of Iphi- 
genia are worth the whole of Goethe's 
long poem. Again, tlierc is a profligacy, 
an inhuman sensuality, in his works 
w'hich is utterly revolting. I am not 
intimately acquainted w’ith them gene- 
rally. but I take up my ground on the 
fiT-st canto of WUhdni Master; and, as 
the attorney-general of human nature, I 
there indict him for w’^antonly outraging 
tlie sympathies of Imriianity. Theo- 
logians tell ns of the degraded nature 
of mail ; and they tell us what is tme. 
Yet man is essentially a moiwl agent, 
and there is that iiimiortal and uiiex- 
tinguisliablc yearning for something 
pure and spiritual which will plead 
again.st these poetical sensualists as long 
as man remains what he is. 

Scott : — 

As a poet, Scoot Lunnot live, for he 
has never in verso written anything 
.addressed to the jiiimorta] jiart of man. 
In making amusing stories in verse, he 
will be superseded by some newer \ er- 
sificr; w'hat ho writes in the way of 
natural description is merely rhyming 
nonsense. As a prose Avritcr, Mr. Words- 
worth admitted that Scott luul touched 
a higher vein, because there lie liad 
really dealt with feeling anfl passion. ^ 
As historical novels, professing to give 
the maimers of a past time, he did not 
attach much value to those works of 
bcott's, so called, because that he held 
to be an attcnqjt in wdiich success w.a8 
impossible. This led to some remarks 
on historical writing, from which it 
appeared that Mr. Wordsworth has 
small value for anything but contem- 
porary bistory. He laments that Dr. 
Arnold should have spent so much of 
liis time and powers in gathering up 
and putting into imaginary shapo the 
scattered fragments of the history of 
Home. 

And again : — 

He discoursed at great length on 
Scott’s woiks. His poetry he considered 
of thiit kind which will always be iu 
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i)ein<an(l, and that the supply will always 
meet it, suited to the age. He docs not 
consider that it in any way goes below 
the surface of things ; it does not reach 
to any intellectual or spiritual emotion 
it is altogether superficial, and he felt it 
himself to be so. His descriptions are 
not true to nature ; they are addressed 
to the ear, not to the mind. lie WJis a 
master of bodily movements in his battle- 
scenes ; but very little productive pow'er 
was exerted in popular creations. 

Moore : — 

T. Moore has great natural genius; 
but he* is too lavish of brilliant ornament. 
Jlis poems smell of the perfumer’s and 
milliner’s shops. He is not content 
with a ing and a bracelet, but he must 
have rings in the ear, rings on the nose 
— rings everywhere. 

Sliidlcy : — 

Shelley is one of the best artists of us 
all: I mean in workmanship of style. 

Tennyson : — 

I saw Tennyson, when I was in Lon- 
don, several tijnes. He is decidedly the 
first of our living poets, and 1 hope will 
live to give the world still bettor things. 
You will be pleased to hear that he ex- 
pressed in the strongest terms his grati- 
tude to my writings. To this I was far 
from inditferent, though persuaded that 
he is not much in sympathy with what 
I should myself most value in my 
attempts- -viz., the spirituality with 
which 1 have endeavoured to invest the 
material universe, and the moral rela- 
tions under which I have wished to 
exhibit its most ordinary appearances. 

Wo liav() loft oiiraolvca no spaoo 
to speak of the poet’s later political 
opinions. Tt is well known that 
they were of wliat is called a liigli 
Tory coiiiplox'ion — especially tliat 
lie looked with no favourtible eye on 
Hie sort of education that has been 
latterly spreading among the poor; 
that lie extremely disliked dissent, 
.and di sappro ved of mode rn con cession 
to it ; that he antici])ated the most 
disastrous corisequoiices from the 
•Catholic Thuancipation and Reform 
Bills. He passed, in fact, apparently 
from one polo to the other of the 
political sphere, just as his friends 
Southey and Coleridge did, aixd 
under the iiifiueftco of like causes, 
the chief of wliich was undoubtedly 
the strong national feeling that was 
roused ill them all by Napoleon’s 
strides of conquest, and the danger 
tliat at one tinn^ seemed to threaten 
England. The violence and crimes 
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of the Jacobins hod before this 
alienated their sympathies from lUo 
French Eovolution. Tliey, men of 
thouglit and feeling, not men of 
experience and action, had dreamt 
of a rose-water revolution, and 
8ickc.ied at blood. At first, they 
merely stood aloof, displeased equally 
at the proceedings of the French 
and at our declaration of war. But 
when danger came near ‘the in- 
violate island of the brave and free, 
they not only felt as Engllslimen 
ami as patriots, but looked upon 
their country as the last citadel and 
stronghold of liberty ; and hence- 
forth war to the knife with Fram'd 
was identical u'ith devotion to free- 
dom and virtue. During the whole 
war with Na])c>leoii, the Whigs did 
what they dared to thwart its eon- 
tiiiuauee, and to annoy those who 
carried it on, ami so bcc'iimo to a 
degree? identified with the enemies 
of the country. This is the feeliug 
that lay origina.lly al. the bottom oi‘ 
Wordswortli’s di.slike of them. Then, 
again, he never was at lieart a. de- 
mocrat. Jjiko Milton, he would have 
had an aristocracy of inlollect and 
virtue. There is not a trace of the 
feeling, that numbers should out- 
weigh worth from beginning to end 
of his writings. He liad, be.sides, a 
strong distaste for city life, for its eml- 
Icss bustle, and its dull routine, ani- 
mated as he thought by vanity mid the 
desire of wealth. Gomnierce, trade, 
and manufactures were not.' in Ids 
estimation, the sources of a nation’s 
greatness; but on country' life, its 
occupations, its traditions, and its 
customs he looked with a fond aflbc- 
tioii, especially on that national 
church which so associates itself to 
the senses, tJie imagination, and the 
understanding with a country life. 
The village spire and tlic sipdre’s 
mansion are the centres of this life, 
and Wordsworth’s passion for nature 
could ^‘areely liave failed to throw 
something of a poetic lustre, in addi- 
tion to the value his reason and his 
heart attached to them, over the 
institutions of which both were sym- 
bols. His early association with 
Coleridge, too, tended to open to 
him the deep foundations on which 
our national institutions rest, and 
to inspire him with a reverence 
for them, and a cautious fear of 
weakening them Ijy attempts at im- 
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provement. If, however, any person 
IS inclined to call hini reactionist 
and bifijot, we would only remark 
that there are three classes of poli- 
ticians, — those who under the pres- 
sure of an existing evil seek for 
change, without the faculty of dis- 
cerning to what that change will 
inevitably lead ; ignorant, in fact, of 
the law of development which links 
together political events and gives 
unity to History ; — those wlio, with 
conscious and definite aim, plant the 
great hereafter in the now, and are 
not consequently liable to he startled 
and terrified, and driven into reac- 
tion by the results of their own 
ju.tioiis ; — and tliirdly, tliose wliowith 
clear eye discern the de])cndenec of 
the liereafter upon the now, and be- 
cause they shrink from thehereafter, 
refuse to take the stop which renders 
it inevitably certain. To the lost 
class hcloiiged William Wordsw orth. 
JIow few belong to the second and 
the highest inav bo gathered from 
the panic and the outcry that have 
been excited by a necessary re- 
sult of tliat Catholic Knianeij)ation 
which was carried amid the exnl ling 
acclamation of the vciy men mIio 
aiv now linidcst in bewailing its 
coiiBcqnencos, and denying tliat they 
are coiisetpicnces ; ancl equally from 
the horror of democracy and the 
jmiTow exclusiveness v.hicli have 
marked I he political conduct of the 
autJioi- of the llefonn Bill, since his 
sccomt charter became an A(,'t of 
Parliament, and so w'as, according to 
Ids theories, to conskh'r itself dead 
and buri<‘d, or, a,t least, duly bound 
over to keep tlio peace. 

Of Ike literary ability displayed 
in the volumes we have been review- 
ing, we have indicated our o])iidon 
in passing, lb*. Christopher W^ords- 
worth may say that he lias not pro- 
fessed to write a life of his uneje — 
granlod but he has tilled two 
o(‘tavo 3 with mat ter that ndght liavc 
gone to the writing of his life, and 
has tliercby play eddog in the manger 
ns regards any one else who may 
wish to write it. Besides this, he 
lias nii8re])resciited his uncle, so far 
as lay in his pow'cr. "We do not, 
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of course, mean that he has con- 
sciously given a false impression of 
him, but, as we said before, ‘the eye 
only sees that w^hich it brings with 
•it the power of seeing,* and lie saw" 
in the great poet little more than a 
clothes-horse, on which w'«^rc hung 
what, we suppose, he would (‘.all 
High-Tory and Iligh-Cluirrli opi- 
nions, but wdiich, as seen t iirough 
the dull distorting lens under w hich 
ho exhibits them, become merely 
auti-popular, anti-llomaidst, anti- 
progre.ssionist — negative, in Aict. 
These opinions belonged to a bvlng, 
thinking man, and this man .s not 
given ns in the hook. The f<nv 
pemins from whom he has sought 
assistance are not those w lio knew 
the po(‘t l)esi, or appreciated him 
wnth feeling and discernmciii. "VVe 
of course except Mrs. Wordsworth 
and Miss AVords worth, though 
with the exception of the latter’s 
journal, of the fragments of wliicli 
we ]ia\ e spcA'cii as the most valuable 
^portion oi 1 he work, but the faintesi 
reflection of their intimate know- 
ledge andafleclioiiate veneration lias 
been caught and transmitted to the 
public. \Ve mean, tliat men of 
great talent and recognised distinc- 
tion, who knew' AV(wdsvvorlh well, 
have not been asked for their aid, 
nor are their names once mentioned 
in tlie vobimcs. And when we put 
together the markcul elia racier (d' 
these omissions, and the evident 
attempt, ])alpable Ihroughout this 
biography, to stamp upon its sub- 
ject those p('euliar religions, and 
l)olItical opinions whicli In^long to 
the biogi’apJiev, we cifnnot avoid the 
conclusion, that Dr. Wordsworth 
has siq)posed that, by ignoring the 
fact oi' liis uncle’s intimacy with 
persons of v.arious religious and 
political opinions, be can persuade 
the w’orld tliat this uncle was alto- 
getlmr su(‘h an oni* as himself, cvm- 
bniiptuonsly indiirorent to tlie whole 
secular life of his time's, with its 
grand residts, ancl grander hopes, 
and that the laurel crown which 
glistened gr(*eidy amid his silver 
locks, v/as, afler iill, nothing more 
tlian a shovel hat. 
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^IIE progress of Quackery keeps buman life. Instances might be 

pace with the march of mind. It, multiplied ad infinitum; but our 

is the evil genius of civilization — ^its subject matterwill demonstrate more 

doomed attendant through all the satisfactorily than fifty illustrations, 

ages of, struggle, inheriting equally that the world is not so wise as it 

with it the legacies of the past and seems. 

the gifts .of the present, gathering If there is any one art of w^hii^h 
strength from the same sources, the entire public could be presuined 

using the same moans of advance, to be competent judges, that art is 

and is not to be overthrown and cookery; tor it is one with w Kich all 

abolished until the endeavours of have to do, cither as providers, coii- 

niankiud shall have realized wisdom coctors, or consumcra, at least once 

to the wmrld. No indications of an in every twenty-four hoiu’s ; yet. 

approach to this desirable con- even there, quackery rules pre- 
summation intimate the decay of eminent; and an enthusiastic people 

quackery. We behold it on all sides receives M. Soyer with open arms 

as ilourisliing and multiple as ever ; as the founder of a new sc.ientifie 

unchang'.'d in power, it substitutes era in gastronomy and domestic 

with ever-increasing art the subtle economy, and declares in all qnar- 

assumptiousofscicmceandphilosopliy ters its intention to cook, digest, 
for tile coarser masqueradings of and economize under his guidance, 

ruder times. No longer seeking to That M. Soycr may be a very skilful 

impose on tlic passions and pre- decorator of public banquets, and 

judices of a superstitious and un-^ possess a happy knack of serving 
lettered age, it appeals to the know-* distinguished portraits in jelly, and 
ledge and judgment of a reading and playing other such fantastic airs on 
(filrftcmlc \n\hyu‘. That public, wise the slew -pan and ice-]iail as flatter 
in it.s own ('onceits, responds with an the uucidtivated palat(^ into an assent 
undimiuislied snx)ply of dupes, and through the eye, w^o very readily 

ma infests, in the excess of its gulli- conceile; but such eout eiU as these, 

bility, that ‘a little knowledge is a which belong to the media*val age of 
dangerous tiling.’ cookery, cannot be ri'ccived as testi- 

Dircctly a new' doctrine is mooted, mony in support of bis higlier pre- 

wdicfber in astronomy, matheraaties, tensions, which the Mena fire itself 

botany, political economy, or any by no means substantiates, nor can 

other science, it is carried for judg- it in any one of its divislbjis niain- 

inenl, not before the learned profes- tain the ground wliieli it assumes, 

sors of tile art in question, but be- Lamentably small must be the 
fure the public ; every man, w'omaii, number of those who kifow either 
and child of tliat intellectual body how to dine or to cook, wlieu sucli a 

deeming liiinself, herself, or itself work as this is received as the acme 

a qiialiticd arbitrator in every ques- of culinary art, and the model of 
t ion that may arise. domestic management; and great 

AVith such a tribunal to pronounce must be the ignorance of the historic 

in favour of electro-biology, in vain progress and actual position of the 

may mesmerism declare it to be only theory of cookery, w hen such a book 

a pltase of its owm art applied to the is pronoumjcd to be the foundation 

most foolish and unprofitable pur- of a now aeienti tic era iii gastronomy. 

po.ses, and fraudulently decked with To Br. Kitchener the merit of 
anew lame to attract unwary hunters reforming the tlieory of English 

aft ornovelty to a fresh scientific toy. cookery is justly due; and to him 

AYitli such a body of electors to M. Soyev must also yield the distlnc- 

wrilc and talk nii its praise, iiv tion of simplifying economical house- 

vain may chemistry and physiology kccxiing, tif "inlrodiiciiig accurate 

asseverate that no lire aunihilator proportions into every receipt, and 

o:uumiitavapoiu*thatwilldestroyfirc, of elevating cookeiy to tlic dignity 
which will not also necessarily destroy of a science. The very pai*tial atton- 

* Soyer*s Modem Housewife, or M€nag^re^ Twenty-first Edition. Simpkin and 
Marshall. London : 1851. • 
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tion which rewarded his exertions is 
to be attributed to the appearance 
of his book at a time "when extra- 
vagance, and not economy, was the 
mania of the day ; and as he possessed 
no factitious means by which to 
attract notice, it has never yet 
reached the standard position it 
merits. Young housekeepers, igno- 
r^t of its superiority, purchase 
either the .newest or the largest 
cookery book when they first enter 
on the duties of domestic manage- 
ment, works which should be called 
receipt books, for they are nothing 
more ; and wdiich, though they may 
add to the dishes of the cook, are 
quite incapable of instructing the 
novice. When Dr. Kitchener pub- 
lished his CooJes Oraclct a barbaric 
love of display, an inordinate pre- 
tension, and an uncultivated taste, 
ruled supremo in society ; so that if 
J ones, on an income of three thousand 
a year, gave a sumptuous dinner to 
Brown, Drown, on his five hundred, 
was expected to give an equally 
grand repast to Jones. Few had 
the moral courage to refrain from 
this ndiculous assumption of pocket 
cquiality. Dr. Kitchener vigorously 
endeavoured to chei.'k this ruinous 
system by ijointing out its wicked- 
ness, folly, and discomfort ; but the 
age was not Ihcn ripe for the advice, 
and tlu^ unhappy victims of inordi- 
natc display continued to feast and 
star* j bjn turns, tUl experience 
proved* that the sacrifice was greater 
than the gain. Still, ashamed to 
confess that they were not so rich 
TiS their neighbours, people began 
to seize on every pohtical change, 
and on •every commercial variation 
bearing on finances, as an excuse for 
rctrcndimcnt ; .and when at last the 
great railway crisis came, it un- 
locked the lips of the proudest pre- 
tenders to wealth, who seized with 
avidity cn so good a cloak for 
their extravagance, andunjuotifiable 
luxury w as finally banished u\ the 
garb of unfortunate speculation. The 
confession of poverty has now become 
as great a cant as the pretension it 
superseded; and we hear alike from 
peer and commoner the universal 
* I can*t afibrd it,’ as an excuse for 
abstaining from every generosity, 
and for practising every meanness. 

M. Soyer’s book, ushered in by 
aU sorts of adventitious circum- 


stances, and appearing at a period 
when economy prevails in an epi- 
demic fom, is received w ith iiuani- 
mous applause. M. Soyer has con- 
•stant opportunities of insinuating 
himself into notice with a grand 
dinner, a new sauce, or an elysian 
nectar; and he certainty fully under- 
stands the art of fimllin" to the 
public, as he has lately evidenced in 
the Dulcamara- like advertisement 
which announces his transformation 
of a London eating-house into a Cre- 
morae Gardens, where the graceful 
fictions of classical antiquity are 
metamoiyhosed into fant astical 
nonentities, and associated w ith such 
a jumble of romantic absurdities 
and theatrical commonplace as havo 
never been surpassed in this niad 
world. M. Soyer knows tlic road 
to favour : ho is well aware tliat the 
few W'ho know how to dine arc firmly 
established, each in his well-ordered 
home or deliberatoly-choson hotel; 
he perhaps suspects that, wore it 
•Dtherwdse, these arc not llic cus- 
tomers for him; and as he has 
sagacity enough not to rely on his 
vaunted science to bring grist to his 
mill, he bjiita his trap w'itli pcop- 
show's and sugar-plums to calcli the 
little great who worship success as 
the representative of desert. 

But it is as the exponent of a 
new system of eeoiiomy that tlio 
Menayere is most attraetiv(\ The 
system IS introduced to us by moans 
of a Mrs. L., who, while staying on 
a visit with a Mrs. B., is so eharined 
with her fneiid’s elegant and com- 
fortable mode of life, that she would 
fain adopt the same style in her 
own household, but for the increase 
of expenditure which such a superior 
manner must entail. Whereupon 
Mrs. B. assures Mrs. L. that slio is 
equally necessitated to regulate her 
expenses by a limited income, and 
that though her family live so well, 
they do not live expensively. To 
explain this statement, Mrs. Ih tells 
Mrs. L. that on comparing notes, 
some years previously, with a friend 
who had the samq number to pro- 
vide for, and whose stylo was both 
more humble and less agreeable, 
Mrs. B. found that her own ex- 
penses were considerably under 
those of her uncomfortable friend. 
We are made acquainted with Mrs. 
B.’s mode of life in every particular ; 
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tlie dishes for the breakfast, lun- 
cheon, nursery, kitchen, and family 
dinners, and bills of faro for her 
different parties being accurately 
specified, so that it would be no 
difficult matter to appreciate M. 
Soyer’s economy, if we could get 
at the sum total, which is finally 
laid down in the following remark- 
able arithmetic. Mr. B. is exhibiting 
his wife’s ledger to the friend. 

‘ Now !’ said Mr. B. ; and taking up 
the housekeeping-book, he pointed 
out the last year’s expenditure, which 

was £ . ‘No, no! that is im- 

j)Ossible,* replied the other. ‘ But,* 
said Mr. B., ‘there it is in black 
and nliite.’ On which the friend 
exclaims, ‘ \Vliy, good heavens ! 
witliout giving so many parties, and 
also two less in family, my expendi- 
ture is certainly greater.’ Can any- 
thing be more conclusive ? Mr. B.*s 

yearly expenses are £ , and his 

friencl’s are certainly greater ! These 
are valuable statistics, which, though 
they fail to prove the economy m 
^idenee of wmich they are adduced, 
9 nevertheless very clearly establish 
one of two tilings — either that M. 
Soyer cannot calculate the cost of 
the style of living he sets forth, or 
that, knowing it, he is also conscious 
that it will not make out his case of 
economy. There can be no other 
motive for withholding the result, 
and retreating into mystery and 
silence. There cannot be the shadow' 
of a pretence for sparing the feelings 
of an anonymous and fictitious Mr. 
B. by shielding the distribution of 
his income from public scrutiny. M. 
Soyer had an opportunity of proving 
his assertions through the agency of 
this unreal personage. His state- 
ments could then have been affirmed 
or disproved ^by individual expe- 
riment ; but he has chosen to shu'k 
the evidence, and, under an appear- 
ance of arithmetical accuracy, he 
hides the barrenness of this most 
lame conclusion. Nor will his eco- 
nomy boar a closer inspection in the 
matter of individual receipts, as it 
docs not consist in giving ‘Hose 
w'hich, though* the best .of their 
kind, are cheap because made from 
inexpensive materials, dressed with 
nicety, and concocted with discrimi- 
nation ; but where there is any 
saving in his receipts, it is effected 
by leaving out some good material 


and supplying its place wdth some 
paltry substitute, or by diminishing 
the quantity of some ingredient of 
w'hich the full complement is neces- 
sary to make a perfect w'hole. In 
the receipt for fritters, M. Soyer 
gives a specimen of this kind of par- 
simony, as, to a pound of flour and 
half a pound of butter he apportions 
only a quarter of the usual propor- 
tion of eggs, supplying their defi- 
ciency by table-beer, and leaving it 
to the option of the cook w'hether 
they be mixed with milk or w’ith 
water. This kind of economy is 
of t^e ‘penny-wise, pound-foolish^ 
nature, vniich enjoys just now' the 
prestige of being lulmitted in high 
places, and disgraces the policy of 
our day alike in the cabinet and the 
kitchen. 

In the class of receipts which 
combines cheapness and quality, the 
Menaghre is almost entirely defi- 
cient. M. Soyer very truly re- 
marks, that w'e have fallen mto a 
foolish custom of purchasing only 
certain joints of meat whim are 
considered the best, and therefore 
the most expensive, while a scientific 
knowledge of cookery w ould enable 
us to make good and elegant dishes 
from the cheaper parts. ‘ Of beef,* 
he says, ‘ the most expensive joints 
are tiie sirloin, ribs, round, silver-, 
side, and aitchbone, because they 
are those generally used, although 
many of the other parts arc equally 
as good, as I shall prove to you, in 
the receipts wdiich I shall w^rite for 
the dinner, what can be jdone in the 
way of made dishes out of those 
parts which are rarely or never used 
m this country by the middle classes, 
which will more clearly develope to 
you my ideas on the subject.* ^at 
IS all very good as far as it goes, but 
when w e refer to the receipts for 
practical illustrations, we are again 
doomed to disappointment. Out of 
the :Q)rty-six receipts tor cooking 
beef, only sixteen are from any of 
the parts not enumerated in tho 
previous list of best joints. Even 
these few are very questionable, 
exhibit little variety, and none of 
them deserve to be called joints; 
five out of the number being different 
modes of preparing beef palates-—- 
tlirce, methods of dressing ox-tmls 
— three, various w’ays of dressing 
the fillet, whicl^ in point of fact, is 
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the inferior part of the round — 
and the remainder are devoted to 
ox-heart, ox-kidneys, ox-feet, and 
ox-brains. Dr. Kitchener treats the 
same subject in a very difterent way. 
Jle gives thirteen ret*ci])ts for cook- 
ing cheap parts of beef, and nine out 
of the number are good sized joints 
tlmt will make handsome, wJiolcsomc 
dishes. 

M. Soyer’s vaunted science is as 
auspicious as his economy. Dr, 
Kitchener des(*rib(*s the different 
effects produced on Ihc eliief consti- 
tuents of alimentary substanees, by 
the various applications of hccat. He 
states, that a certain degree of Tieat 
coagulates and separates albumen, 
and dissolves gelatine and osmazomc. 
M. Soycr gives a receipt for making 
* osmazome,’ modestly informing us 
that ‘osmazome is known under the 
various names of essence, fumet, 
&c., ill different cookery books,* thus 
Msuming to himself the glory of 
introducing that imposing word into 
^astrological composition. Wo can 
imagine the proud consciousness of 
scientific comprelionsion with whicli 
fair yrung housewives will present 
basins of ‘ osmazome’ to their invalid 
husbands and brothers. An amusing 
instance of this kind of science oc- 
curred in London some years ago. 
It was found ^.hat gin could be pro- 
duced fiom bread, and <tn aptk' 
artistic baker consequently »<^lver- 
tised bread from which th<^»o<,cnt 
spirit had been extracted. He met 
with such wonderful success, that 
no other bread maker in his neigh- 
bourhood could sell a penny roll. 
Tliis stiite of things continued till a 
rival baker in the locality, his wits 
sharpened by the unbought loaves 
whoso burly figures reproached him 
from shelf and window for being 
such a laggard in the march of 
mind, bethought him of a lucky 
expedient for turning the scientific 
crisis to account. The next morn- 
ing an advertisement over his door 
announced ‘Bread with the Gin in 
it, sold here !’ The stratagem suc- 
ceeded to his calculation. The public, 
Obeying the other baker had de- 
frauded them of their duo share of 
gin, flocked to his more sagacious 
rival, who no doubt enjoyed both 
the joke and the profit. 

M. Soyer’s theoretical account of 
^e different processes of cookery 


contains no original iiiformaiion 
worth having, nor do the directions 
accompanying particidar receipts 
supply the deficiency. ‘ Different 
Opinions exist,’ be says, ‘as to the 
mode and time required for roast- 
ing, but this must all depend upon 
the nature of the fire and the meat. 
In the receipts will be found the 
time wliii'li each requires. ^ My plan 
is to make up as large a fire as the 
nature of the grate will allow, be- 
cause I can place my joint near or 
not, as may be required. I tlius 
obtain every degree of heat.’ In the 
receipts wc find the time, when spe- 
cified, invariably qualified by that 
expansive preposition ‘ about,’ while 
for many things no time is given. 
He is strongly m favour of baking, 
whi(;h lie thinks is the least under- 
stood, though one of the oldest, forms 
of cookery ; ‘ and in large public 
establishments, where a number of 
the same land of joints are required,* 
he declares, ‘ it is the best plan of 
cooking.’ This does not say much 
for the refinement of his palate ; for, 
unless when protected by pie cru^ 
there is a most perceptible difference 
in the flavour of roast and baked 
meats, ihc latter being very inferior. 
Baking is a bad mode of preparing 
the noblest joints for table. Lot 
those w ho like the roast beef of old 
England to be really roasted avoid 
the Symposium ; and as all sorts of 
societies — learned, benevolent, and 
rofoiTuatory — are every day dining 
ilierc, it may be as well to inform 
the * Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,’ lest it should 
contemplate paying Jiim that aggre- 
gate compliment, mat M. Soyer de- 
clares that ‘all oxen should fast 
from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours before being killed,’ though 
on what osmazomatic principle tliis 
cruelty is justifiable we are not in- 
formed. the case is m re.ality the 
very reverse of this. Animals are 
rendered unwholesome by being 
oyer-heated. And, in London espe- 
cially, whore huge fattened creatures 
Me penned so closely as to be gasp- 
ing for air, after hafing been, m all 
probability, over-driven and worried, 
to torment them wdth the pains of 
hunger, and to refuse relief to their 
raging thirst, is to throw’ them into 
a fever, exalt the animal salts, and 
mix the blood so intimately with 
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the flesh that it cannot he separated. 
Cruelty is never necessary under 
any circumstances ; and in this case, 
as 111 many others, retributive justice 
(IccTccs that the lirokcii law of kind- 
ness shall recoil on the a‘?gressors. 

In the chapters on frying and 
sauteing, the science developed in 
the first contradicts tliat set forth in 
the last. For if it be true that the 
beauty of fiTHig depends on the 
substance to be fried being covered 
by the boiling grease in which it is 
immersed — * so that the heat acts all 
over it at the same time, or other- 
wise the osmazome, or gravy, ■wiU 
be dried out of that part wliich is 
not covered, and the succidenee and 
flavour of the viand lost ; or should 
the li(niid not be of that degree of 
heat ^\liich would carbonize the sur- 
face on the moment of its immersion, 
it w'ould then enter into the sub- 
stance, render it greasy, and destroy 
its flavour, \\'hich no degree of heat 
could afterwards remedy’ — then 
sauteing, which is frying in the 
smallest possible quantity of grease, 
instead of complete immersion, must 
be a pro(?ess direfiilly fatal to ‘ osma- 
zome,’ and one by which flavour and 
succuleuco must consequently be 
lost. ISIor docs M. Soyer cxplaui 
away this difficulty by declaring 
that * the process of sauteing is at 
oucc quick, simple, and economical: 
the art of doing it well consists in 
doing it niiickly, to keep the gravy 
and succulence in the meat, which a 
slow process would nullify.* These 
arc contradictions, as M. Soyer treats 
them; but the fact is, that these 
two modes of frying are applicable 
to quite difl'orent thing8,~the first 
melJiod, or frying proper, is applied 
to articles without osmazome, as 
soles, cels, and other fish, potatoes 
and other vegetables; while sauteing 
is the x^rocoss devoted to cutlets, 
steaks, and other gravy-containing 
aliments. He forgets to instruct 
that diflerent degrees of heat are 
necessary for the fat ui wliich dif- 
ferent tilings are to be fried, and 
that while it is possible to go be> ond 
the degree nefided for fish, most 
other things will require less. But 
as all these difiercnces are to be 
found in The CooJes Oracle, those 
who desire to know more for prac- 
tical purposes have only to refer to 
that instructor, where they will find, 


in addition to aec\iratc dosenptiona 
of all the culinary processes, x>rccisc 
directions as to the time eai*h article 
requires, ^^'ith instructions as to the 
manner of making up the fire for the 
different kinds of cookery, and for 
the various things to he cooked. A 
table- is subjoined, giving tlie exact 
])er centage of weight lost in the 
roasting and boiling of i)ai*ticular 
joints and kinds of meat, with a 
simple explanation of the causes of 
difference. 

In order to come to a correct con- 
clusion on tlic merits of particular 
receipts, it must be remembered 
that cookeiy, like every other art, 
has its precise rules of harmony, by 
which the artist must be guided in 
his creations, and the connoisseur in 
liis judgment. The two absolute 
sentences, ‘ I like it,’ and ‘ E don’t 
like it,* by means of which senti- 
mental opinion asserts its unbased 
praise, and its unfounded censure, 
on every subject under the sun, 
though they iiossess the prestige of 
universal currency, cannot be ad- 
mitted as evidence. It must be 
ascertained whether M. Soyer has 
constructed his creations according 
to artistic principlts, or not; ana 
the verdict aw arded must be as much 
according to law as is the sentence 
of a jury in a criminal inquiry. 

What liarmony of colours is to the 
eye, and harmony of sounds to the 
car, harmony of flavours is to the 
palate. Nevertheless, it must not bo 
forgotten that the simple senses 
are but the channels through which 
external things reach •the mind; 
tlieir linaided testimony goes for 
very little, whilst, so raj)ia is the 
communication betw^cen fhe mind 
and the senses, that the logical con- 
clusions of the former come to bo 
mistaken for the functional mani- 
festations of the latter. Wc must, 
therefore, be understood to appeal to 
Hie educated mind when Ve refer to 
the sSnses, which are only diflerent 
outlets for the higher attribute. To 
animals, and to man m his savage 
state, instinct seconds the dictates of 
taste in favour of what is good, and 
in condemnation of w'hat is hurtful. 
In a state of civilization, man loses 
his instinct; but he is only in a 
semi-barbarous condition till he has 
supplied its place by knowledge. 
The science of cookery consists of 
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an understanding of the modes by 
which different things are rendered 
most easy of solution to the stomach, 
a knowledge of the qiianlitv and 
qualities of things suited to different 
seasons and constitutions, and a 
comprcliension of elements that 
harmonize wuth each other, so ar- 
ranged that the health of every 
individual is regarded, and the 
palate of none otFended. For this 
reason it is imperative tliat only 
necessary condiments be introduced 
into ordinary dishes, and that all 
sauces, made gravies, and accom- 
paniments, be sciTecl in separate 
sauce-boats, and not poured over the 
dishes they are intended for. By 
attention to this rule, the same 
repast may bo made to give satis- 
faction to the healthy, comfort to 
the invalid, and gratiiicatioii to the 
g\istatory fancy of the gonnnaiid. 

The warm reception given to M. 
Soyer’s MSvaghre indicates, with a 
statistical accuracy very superior to 
the clumsy contrivance of the census, 
the lamentably small number of 
educated palates and sclf-comprc- 
liendiiig stomachs which this country 
possesses; this defalcation is less 
excusable thau«any other ai'tistic 
luiuority, because cookery is a sub- 
ject on which the well-being of the 
eomnnmity, to a certain extent, de- 
pends, and is, besides, a matter with 
which all must meddle every day/ 
either for good or for evil. A true 
imdcrstanding of the science of cook- 
ery would add to tlic happiness of life 
in many ways far more important 
than the jilerc pleasure of taste; 
though that is a gratification by no 
means to be despised, as it has, to say 
the least,* the recommendation of 
being the first and the last we enjoy. 
It would give at one and the same 
time increased comforts, and de- 
creased expenses. But it is in its 
influence ou health, both of mind 
and body, "that cookery is so im- 
portant. The stomach, and nJt the 
heart, as poets write, is the great 
centre of existence and feeling. It 
is the first organ to sympathise with 
an allection of the Jieart, and the 
first to endeavour to alleviate it, by 
reminding the lover, through the 
pressing admonitions of hunger, of 
other duties and pleasures. When 
the stomach receives an antagonistic 


element, it revenges itself by send- 
ing up morbid impressions to the 
brain. Many are the blue devils 
w’hich avulgor rich dinner has raised, 
q,nd scattered on evil missions 
amongst the children of men ; many 
a cliildisli disobedience is concocted 
in a soda-cake; and many a lover’s 
quarrel lies in ambush at the bottom 
of a tureen of soup, where it jostles 
with matrimonial squabbles, morbid 
creeds, and poetic misprisions. Of 
(?oursc these influences ai'c more or 
less i)otent according to the strength 
or weakness of the stomach and the 
brain ; these two great organs act 
andre-aet. The over-fretted brain 
of Kapolcon induced cancer of the 
stomach, of which he died; ana 
the observant Cobbett foretold ihc 
suicide of Lord Castlercagh to a 
small meeting of farmers, from his 
knowledge of the condition of that 
statesman’s digestive organs. ‘J 
marked him a few days ago,’ said 
Cobbett ; * that man is atrabilious ! 
that man will die by his own hand!’ 
When time fulfilled the forgotten 
prediction, the little party tliat had 
heard it recalled with awe and 
wonder the memorab!i‘ warning of 
Cobbett. 

M. Soyer seems to have no per- 
ception of hannonv, <nther of flavours 
or of .substances, but ho jumbles to- 
gether every conceivable collect ion 
of inimical elements, without the 
slightest regard to hcaltli, individual 
antagonisms, or refimMl palates ; 
while lie possesses in a veiy high 
degree the exceedingly mischievous 
faculty of transforming delicate and 
digestible into coarse and indigest- 
ible dishes. ♦ 

In the important article, fish, Jiia 
errors are too great and grievous 
to bo pardoned. Ho directs the 
liver of skate, a strong, disagree- 
able, unwholesome article, to be 
boiled with that fish. He puts 
vinegar into the water in which 
fresh, delicate trout is boiled ; 
and red mullet, which contains the 
delicious assortment of flavours that 
have gained it the title of the ‘ Sea 
Woodcock,’ he niurflei*s w ith wine, 
onion, lemon, parsley, and pepper. 
It is not that he gives exceptional 
receipts containing dressings of this 
kind, but he has not one which does 
not contain some of them. Oyster 
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soup, whidi in tlic Lands of a skilful 
c*ook is at once recherchS and simple, 
M. Soycr manufactures of veal broth, 
seasoned with ham, onion, cloves, 
leak, carrots, celery, and turnips,, 
salt, cayenne, peppercorns, mace, 
anchovy and Harvey sauces, a gill of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
six ounces of Hour, and a quart of 
milk, to which the oysters and their 
liquor arc added, and the name of 
‘ Oyster Soup’ very CTatuitoiisly 
given. This soup should be made 
of Hsh consomm^t or broth, made of 
skate or any cheap good lisli, allowing 
four pouuas to make a tureen; it 
should be seasoned w ith eight pep- 
percorns, and as much mace as will 
cover the point of a knife, and, twenty 
minutes before serving, three dozen 
oysters should be added to it. Dolby, 
in addition to this, pounds the liard 
yolks of eggs with the hard parts of 
the oysters, and then adds six eggs, 
beaten up. Oyster soup, prepared 
aceordiug to either of these methods, 
is wdiat it ought to be — a pure, de- 
lighted, and digestible fish soup. 
13ut M. Soyer’s compound is a mele 
nnwliolesoinc enough to upset a 
horse; neither tish, nor flesh, but 
an indigestible concoction of anta- 
gonisms, and certainly a most unfit 
ibundaiioii on whicli to rear the 
goodly edifice of a rational man’s din- 
ner. Many persons can make a very 
satisfactory dinner of fish, flesh, and 
fowl, uho avoid the sweets of the 
second course, because they cannot 
stand the admixture of jiaslry, milk, 
and cream, witli the wine and sauces 
of the more substantial partof dinner. 
To such, the surreptitious introduc- 
tion of milk and cream into their 
stomaelia under the delusive appel- 
lation of fish soup, would be an 
atrocious infliction. 

M. Soyer uses pepper, vinegar, 
and butler, with iiidiscriminating 
vulgarity throughout his receipts. 
Ignoring the distinction between 
the occasions when they should be 
used, and those when they may 
be added, he sprinkles them un- 
sparingly every w'here. Forge' "ing 
that it is the province of the ac- 
complished COOK to use them only 
W'here they are necessaiy, because 
performing some part of the culi- 
nary process to which they are 
essential, he directs their introduc- 


tion where their use is simply a 
matter of opinion, — ^in which case, it 
should be left to the option of cacli 
person to add them or not, accord- 
ing to individual taste, from the 
cruets. Vinegar supplies an ele- 
ment of cookery to salad, and, ac- 
companied by mint, renders lamb 
more digestible. It also possesses 
the pow er of softening tlio tough 
and Jibrous parts of meat, and as a. 
means of rendering digestible hard 
and tendinous parts of flesh, which 
would otherwise be rejected, is a 
very valuable agent in the hands of 
the judicious. But as it is obnoxious 
to some constitutions, and disagree- 
able to some palates, it should only 
be used in disbes to which it is 
absolutely necessary. 

Melted butter has been called 
the one sauce of England, but it 
is dillicult to recognise our na- 
tional accompaniment as prepared 
by M. Soyer, w'lio not‘ only puts 
vinegar and pepper into it, but 
doubles the quantity of flour given 
by any one else, and suggests that 
nutmeg may be added. I'hose who 
have known it in its natural form all 
Ihe days of their lives, on meeting 
it disguised by Soyer’s magic wand, 
will ruefully exclaim, ‘ Oh! Bottom! 
Bottom! thou art translated!’ 

Kor does ho treat parsley and 
butter any better. He transforms 
the one into a hot paste, and the 
other into a pasty vcliicle for pieces 
of raw' parsley. Whereas^ molted 
butter shoirid be butter, and not 
paste, and should also be a iicrfectly 
flavourless receptacle foV the con- 
veyance of sauces and condiments 
which every pei'son can supply from 
the cruct.^, according to individual 
tfiste ; and parsley and butter should 
be flavoured only w ith parsley, whicli 
should be boiled before b^ng chop- 
ped up and added to. the butter, by 
which means, a much more intimate 
amalgamation takes ^lacc, and a 
more ^agreeable and luller flavour 
is achieved. These simple sauces, 
the accompaniments of eveiy dinner, 
are almost ahvays badly made ; but 
this has hitherto only been the 
result of practical ignorance, and 
any of our older cookery books 
could have set us right ; it remained 
for a Soyer to cut ofl!* our favourite 
sauces from every hope of improve- 
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ment, by perpetuating in theoretical 
science, the blunders of uninstructed 
custom. 

Our invalids have also been cared 
for, and ‘ Soyer’s new way of making 
beef- tea’ seems likely to achieve 
the additional result of making new 
patients for the doctor ; as an onion, 
a clove, and a pat of butter are 
popped into this beverage. M. 
Soyer observes that the butter can- 
not be objectionable, as it is taken 
out in the skimming, if so, why docs 
the economi(\*d chef introduce it? 
And what bccojnes of the impurities 
wdiich sink to the bottom? There 
is not the shadow of a j)retcnce for 
introducing butter here, as there is 
no vegetable mucilage with which 
it can conibiiie, and thus become 
nutritious and digestible, as in the 
case of melted butter, in which, by 
means of tlour, the butter and water 
are united into a homogeneous fluid. 
M. Soyer introduces it into pud- 
dings for the sick, such as rice and 
tapioca; they would he much better 
without it. Ill general puddings he 
is remarkably deficient; of the only 
two that are original, one has no 
individual feature to recommend it, 
and the other is an old friend spoilt, 
being trifle mixture baked or 
steamed. The action of beat on this 
agreeable compound is very disas- 
trous, causing it to lose all its 
characteristics, and become a very 
bad pudding. 

Of the art of preserving M. Soyer 
knows nothing, as twogvery simple 
examples will show. To nulko 
raspberry jam he prescribes equal 
weights of sugar and of fruit, and 
to make currant jelly he orders 
only thrfee-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pint of juice. JNow rasp- 
berries, being a very sweet fruit, do 
not need more than three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit, while cuiTanls, being very acid, 
m\d also loSing ameansof consistency 
in the pulp and skin of whicll they 
are deprived, cannot be made into 
good jelly with a proportion of less 
than a pound and a half of sugar to 
a pint of juice. It must be evident 
that no principle can have dictated 
the distnbution of a pound of sugar 
to a sweet pulp, and three-quarters 
of a pound to an acid juice. 

M. Soyer possesses no discrimina- 
tion in dressings, and prescribes the 


one eternal black pepper for salad to 
be oaten with beef, mutton, lamb, or 
fish, though the nice obsont-r of 
harmonies will admit the black 
, pepper to mutton only, requiring 
cayenne with lamb and lish, and 
mustard with beef. He gives one 
forcemeat for everything — meat, 
soups, fish, and poultry ; and therein 
certainly does not resemble 
Poor Roger Fowler, wlio'd a generous 
• mind, 

Nor would submit to have liis hand 
confin’d. 

But aimed at all,— yet never could excel 
111 anything but stuffing of his veal. 

Even his veal forcemeat is spoilt 
by the introduction of six ounces of 
flour and butter. Good stufling is 
a c/ufd*0Buvre of cookery, and is a 
branch of art in which a great deal 
remains to be achieved. Kitchener 
gives an excellent variety ; but for 
pike none is superior to Mrs. Run- 
dell’s ; for fowljtheusual E rench st uff- 
ing of chestnuts is liie best; and for 
chub, we must go to oidizaak Walton, 
by whose excellent receipt this fish is 
preson'ed from rejection and made 
a very capital thing of. ‘ The vulgar 
trick of beating steaks, breaks the 
cells in which the gravy of the meat 
is contained, and makes them dry 
and tasteless,’ Kitchener tells us, 
wdiilc M. Soyer again gives a somi- 
confirmal ion to kitchen prejudices by 
saying, * if they arc w^eU cut, they 
will not require beating.’ He puts 
butter into clear gravy souxis, and 
when he gives the process by which 
soup stock may be clarified, he neg- 
lects to give l)r. Kitchener’s need- 
fulwarning, — ‘ If your broth is care- 
fully skimmed it will not require 
clarifying, which process impairs the 
flavour of it in a higher proportion 
than it improves its appearance.* 
For Irish stew, he dii’ccts an equal 
quantity of potatoes and onions, 
being just three parts too many of 
the latter. For beef a la mode lie 
uses nine times the quantity of wine 
prescribed for that dish in French 
receipts. He orders as much wine 
for the thick savoiUT soups as 
the old English sdiool inculcated. 
It is a great mistake to put wine 
into soups at all, but it is an 
error from which no cookery book 
is entirely free. Kitchener, indeed, 
recommends the use of claret, in 
preference to port or sherry, as being 
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incomparably better, because it con- 
tains less spirit and more flavour; lie 
also limits the quantity to one wine- 
glassful to a quart of soup : this is a 
great improvement ; but it would be 
better to diminish the quantity still 
more, or aboHsh its introduction 
altogether. The strong wines should 
certainly bo banished from soups and 
gravies, which are by their presence 
rendered unpleasant to many, and 
unwholesome to all. Tlie \vine 
drinker can enjoy bis glass of sherry, 
or Madeira more satisfactorily cold 
after his soup than boiled m it; 
the moderate will relish his wine 
much better from the ice-pail than 
from tile stew-pan ; while the abste- 
mious need not deprive himself of 
soup under the fear that it is only a 
wine-cellar in masquerade. At the 
recherchd dinners which at the Lon- 
don Tavern and Lovegrove’s are 
served to the select hahiluds, no wine 
is put into the soup, or if any, the 
quantity is too small to be perceptible 
to the most delicate palate. 

In tea and coflee, M. Soyer’s im- 
provements are of an exceedingly 
suspicious nature, and require such 
nicety and exactness as lo cause 
failure nine times out of ten. The 
aroma of tea, which is the agreeable 
part, comes out when boiling water 
has been applied five minutes, whUc 
the bin, which is tlie medical por- 
tion, is elicited after a longer appli- 
cation of the first immersion. M. 
Soyer’s Y)rocess is more likely to 
produce the latter, which is uinvholc- 
some as a social beverage, than the 
form^T) which is harmless and 
agreeable, llis mode of preparing 
coftce is fussy and liable to errors, 
from which the following simple and 
unfailing receipt is free : — The pro- 
rtion of one ounce of coffee must 
allowed to make tw^o breakfast 
cups. When it is ground, mix it 
thoroughly with beat-up egg, so tliat 
each grain is equally moistened; then 
pour Nailing wrater on it, and suffer 
it to boil up three times; let it 
stand a minute or two after tlie last 
boiling up, and it will be fit to po r 
out, requiring neither filtering nor 
straining. 

The examples wo have selected 
of M. Soyer’s culinary merits have 
been chosen from every branch, and 
from the most simple and well- 
known preparations to be met with 


at every table, and in every cookcjy 
book, but now'here more injudi- 
ciously prepared, more vulgarly pro- 
portioned, or iiioni ignorantly con- 
cocted, than in M. Soyer’s Menor^ 
gere, which, pretending to excellence 
in every branch of housekeeping and 
cookery, has realized it iu none. It 
would have been as undeserving of 
any notice as are the many common- 
place receipt-books which are con- 
stantly appearing, but for the praise 
and success that have greeted its 
advent, which threaten to perpe- 
tuate error where it does exist, to 
introduce it wJiere it docs not, 
and at least to retard the pm- 
gress of scientific cookeiy. It may 
be suggested that the arrangements 
of the dinner-table, the proportion 
of servants and guests, the dispo- 
sition and number of the lights, 
with various other sui)plemcntary 
matters of that kind, remedy defi- 
ciencies which have never before 
been rectified in the theories of 
household observances. It unfor- 
tunately happens that M. Soyer was 
anticipated in all these things by 
Dr. liitchcncr: they will bo found, 
if not word for word, thought for 
thought, in The Cook's Oracle, with 
this difference, that where M. Soyer 
is vague, the Doctor is precise ; and 
that where M. Soyer is original, he 
is not instructive. Dr. Kitchener’s 
information is not readily got at 
by a casual skimming of chapters ; 
M. Soyer ’s facts and suggestions are 
brought into ready notice by a certain 
artful arrangemout of correspondence 
between Mrs. L. andMrs.B., by which 
a sort of epic action is introduced, 
while the instructions arc more super- 
ficially diffused. It is a misfortune 
for M. Soyer that Dr. Kitchener 
lived and wTote before him; tho 
law of compensation, liowever, 
decreed that the Doctor should not 
be read, of which fact M. Soyer lias 
yery fully availed himself.* 

It is*much to be desired that the 
knowledge of housekeeping and 
cookery were more generally diffused ; 
comforts would be increased, health 
would be acquired or improved, and 
money w'ould bo saved. Lot such 
as desire to supply a restricted infor- 
mation, or to remedy a defective 
education in these respects, carefully 
peruse all the introductory divisions 
of The Cook's Oracle. And as many 
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new receipts have been invented 
since Dr. Kitchener s day, let the 
lovers of variety procure, for occa- 
sional use, ‘Benson Hill’s’ Almanacs 
/or the years 184d and 1842. Benson 
Hill was an officer, an agreeable and 
witty man, and a great diner-out ; 
he coaxed noble hostesses out of 
their choicest receipts, jmd there- 
with furnished his two JEjpicures 
AlmanacSf the contents of which 
are excellent. But it will not be 
su{fi(;ient to provide a good dinner, 
to have it well-dressed, well-sen’^ed, 
and ^vell-lightcd, unless those on 
whom the duty of carving de- 
volves know how to acquit them- 
selves. People deal well only with 
things to which they are thoroughly 
accustomed ; and the parvenu, be he 
never so rich and magnificent, can- 
not escape detection at table. Even 
the grades of parvenus are there re- 
vealed. The man wdio is the first of 
his generation that has attained to 
good society will clasp the decanter 
round the body, marring its contents 
with liis hot hand, instead of taking 
it by the neck as he passes it on. 
The man whose own j)osition has 
always been affirmed, but whose 
plodmug father scrambled through 
ids dinner as quickly as he could, 
regarding it merely as an impediment 
betw'een himself and his business, 
W'ill he sure to cut ham in large 
lumps, instead of car\'ing it in thin 
slices. The fashionable mannerism, 
of no manner, wdiieh is tlio prcvail- 
i^ characteristic of the ‘ good so- 
ciety’ of the present day, in which, if 
people do* nothing else, ‘ on sennuie 
avec infiniment de graced is easdy 
acquired ; but the more minute 
evidences of a gentlemanly education 
are not so easily assimied. !N o man, 
whose father’s daily life did not 
initiate his earliest years into all 
the mechanical, physiological, and 
gastrological intricacies and differ- 
ences of fish, flesh, and fowl, can 
escape detection at dinner. .A^curious 
specimen of poetical justice was 
not lon^ ago inflicted on a. delin- 
quent of this class. A barrister en- 
gaged in a trial very much asto- 
nished the judge and his col- 
leagues by ms persevering cross- 
examination of a witness from whom 
it did not seem there was anything 
* material to be elicited. The bar- 
rister continued to brow-beat the 


unhappy witness without gaining 
any information, and the judge and 
other legal observers looked on in 
bewilderment. At last he desisted, 
seemingly perfectly satisfied, though 
with no result perceptible to the 
others, wlio, when tliey were alone 
in legal privacy, inquired — 

‘ What on earth was the meaning 
of so much time being lost in 
examining that poor devil of a 
witness ?’ 

‘Why,’ replied the barrister, ‘I 
met that fellow at dinner not long 
since; the duty of lielping the 
turbot fell on him, and ho didn’t 
give me or any one else any of the 
fin, so I determined to bo revenged 
on him if ever I had an oppor- 
tunity.’ 

The fin is the choice part of 
turbot, and a piece of it should be 
put on each plate with the thicker 
slice. In some houses, the servants 
cut up the dinner on the side-tables, 
and hand it round. But this should 
never be practised, unless w^here the 
servants are scientific dissectors, 
wdiich is veiy seldom the case. It 
is no compliment to ask a man to 
dine off fine things, and present him 
w'ith the worst parts, or give him 
mangled members. 

The epicure must he carefully 
distinguished from the glutton, — 
the glutton is such an one as he 
who is reported to liave said, as the 
servant w as carrying off his plate, 
— ‘Stop a mmute; I’ve found a 
pigeon among my red:’ or that other, 
who, when he was told that the 
dish before him contained thf^ only 
widgeons at table, coolly put his 
fork into one after the other, till 
he had deposited all four on his 
own plate, quietly remarking, — 
‘ Widgeons, are they ?* 

These men w^re born only to 
digest. The epicure is one w^ho 
uses all means of enjoyment, but 
abuses none. He is a lover of 
temperance, regulariW, order, ex- 
ercise, and virtue. He knows that 
the perfection of all his faculties 
depends on the balance of each, and 
knowing that this* balance is to be 
attained only by the due exercise 
and best govenmient of all, he 
asserts the dignity of his nature 
by his keen relish of the recreations 
of his physical and intellectual 
endowments, and his observant 
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regard to their preservation. In 
the article of diet he manifests his 
philosophy by a temperate enjoy- 
ment of all good things, from a 
mutton chop to a turbot, but, above 
iill, in his desire to have his food, 
whatever its nature may be, pre- 
pared in a scientific manner, so that 
it may be most acceptable to the 
stomach and the palate, and thus 
contribute at once to health and 
enjoyment. Every individual is, 
from taste, an epicurean in some 
one thing or things ; but few have 
the wisdom, and knowledge, and 
self-government to be epicures. 
One man is an epicure in potatoes, 
another in legs of mutton, and 
another in gruel: the rational epi- 
cure, however, is leas common. The 
epicure in salt will do well to pro- 
cure some of that manufactured at 
Maldon, in Essex, and sold in 
London under the name of Maldon 
salt. It is prepared from rock 
salt boiled in sea- water, and suddenly 
(‘becked when boiling hard, by the 
infusion of cold water ; the crystals 
Ihus produced are re-boiled and re- 
crystallized several times, until they 
acfmit of no further refinement. They 
arc then fit for table, where they 
look very handsome, being semi- 
transparent and of the tetraJiedrou 
or four-sided hollow pyramid form ; 
some of them are largo enough to 
cover a threepenny-piece; they are 
not of an inconvenient size, how- 
ever, as the greater number are 
broken, and those wdiich are too 
hirg^ are easily reduced. The 
fiav(||P of this salt is infinitely 
superior to any other. The potato 
epicure, if he lives in the county, 
may taste this vegetable in the 
highest perfection, if, when his 
fences are being (iressed, he ^lops 
a few potatoes with their skins on 
into the kettle of boiling pitch, 
which is preparing for application to 
the palings. By this method mois- 
ture is 0 '.eluded and evaporation pre- 
vented, and the skin and the pitch 


come off* together, leaving the most 
floury potato that art can produce. 

Let no one undervalue the im- 
portance of the domestic science of 
cookery, a science wliose influence 
increases with the extension of our 
social complications. Tlie pre- 
disposition to indigestion with 
which all the children of this 
generation come into the world, 
and the stomach disease which com- 
mercial anxiety, literary irritation, 
and moral vexation jirc tending to 
produce in all clas.ses of men, may 
both be ameliorated or prevented by 
a true understanding of the princi- 
ples and applications of diet and 
cookery. In this age of overtaxed 
and fretted brains, the imjiortance 
of making the stomach sufficiently 
strong to support its double labour 
cannot by possibility be over-rated. 
To the inexperienced, it may often 
seem that the prudent and ab- 
stemious man and child arc more 
delicate than the careless and indis- 
criminate liver, because an infrac- 
tion of their ordinary rules is sure 
to make them at once and visibly iU. 
The reason of this is, that the 
car(‘fully guarded stomach throws 
its ill-usage oft* in an acute form on 
the outworks of the system, in some 
such shape as sick-licadach, while 
the habitually ill-treated digestive 
organs distribute their grievances 
throughout the citjidcl itself in 
sluggisli chronic complaints. Mods. 
Soycr’s Modem Housewife other- 
wise insignificant, becomes very im- 
portant as an engine of^ mischief, 
likely to retard the progress of the 
science? it pretends to expound, and 
on which the greatest ot ojir social 
blessings — health — so very much 
depends. TJiat the only lufalliblo 
antidotes to pretenders of this kind, 
a truer knowledge and a purer taste, 
may bo extended, to bis confusion 
and our preservation, is vpry much 
to be desired for all classes of this 
quack-ricldcn era, guilty of misrule 
down to its very saucepans. 
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THE BEIDGEWATEE GALLEEY. 


"pVEEY lover of London, as well 
^ as every lover of art, must rejoicjo 
in tlie a.pproa(;liing completion of 
Bridgewater house, and in the open- 
ing to tlie pubhc of its ridi and 
famous picturc-gaUcry. In truth, 
it is the first great Jiousc of a great 
lord that our metropolis has seen 
rise witliiii its immense circuit, which 
may bo safely compared witJi the 
pala.c(*s of Italy and Germany, or 
even witJi tJie liotols of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. For Stafford house 
and Apsley house, thougli sulfi- 
cieiitly regular in design, fortunate 
ill site, and imposing in size, bear 
toosirongly stamped on their Quakcr- 
Coriniliian fronts the ignoble cha- 
racter of that poor and pompous 
Georgian era, to which tliey owe 
the/ir birth. It was with a sort of 
national pride, therefore, that we 
hailed the appearance of Mr. Bany’s 
now^ w'OJ‘k in that lino of l)riek boxes 
and ehimnev cans — that epitome of 
architectural ugliness, in w^hich the 
builflers on tin Green Park sot an 
example w^liich their brethren in 
Park-lane have, pcrhap.s, Inxrdly 
surpassed. The principal fa<?ades, 
those to the w'cst and soutli, are at 
onei elegant and pal'^tial; the pro- 
portions of wai! to window arc just; 
and the buildiiig is not crushed by 
tlu* weight of its eomico, like certain 
club-houses in the vicinity, whereon 
Iheir aulhora appear to have heaped 
eorniee enough to supply all the 
1 louses, in which that architectural 
feature is wanting, in St. James ’s- 
street and Pall Midi. The wdndow's, 
w ilh their arched tops, and ciphers, 
and sic donees, are veiy gi’acefuUy 
designed ; and the prineijial entrance 
is not inelegant, although, perhaps, 
rather too small, and dclicient in car- 
riage-shelter — a grave defect, as it 
•.ppenrs to*us, in tlie convenience of a 
house liable to routs and rain. The 
interior is as yet in a very rude state, 
i!u* w alls being rougli cast, jierliaps 
to ret(‘ive a lining of seagliola. The 
vestibule opens into a noble hall, or 
court, about tlO feet long, by 30 
wdde, surrounded above and below 
by arclicjd corridors, and covered 
w ith glass. This glass roof is formed, 
not of panes, but of lumps of glass 
of considerable thickness, cut into 


facettes, and throwing beautiful 
.gleams of prismatic light upon the 
floor and walls below’. The stair- 
case rises from the eastern corridor, 
and lands at the end of tlie southern 
corridor above; it is stalely and 
conveiiieiit in size; hut it is evidently 
intended lo keep it somewdiat in the 
background, and sacrilice effects 
wliieh might have been obtained 
from it, for the sake of giving 
as much space as ])ossible to the 
hall. The pictures are temporarily 
arrauged on the first floor, in a suite 
of rooms looking on the Green park, 
and in a gallery which nius the 
Avhole length of the north side of the 
building. This gallery being in- 
tended to he the pride and glory of 
the house, has naturally enough 
been made her peculiar care by that 
perverse fortune which appears to 
wait upon British architects in 
general, and upon Mr. Barry in 
particular. In the first place, the 
entran(*e, wdiich w’e take to be the 
pi*iiieipal one, at the west end, is 
rendered most ungraecfid by th 'dif- 
ferent heights of the pairs of marble 
columns, between which you find 
yourself at the threshold. Turning 
to thi» right, however, you sec before 
you a nul)lo apartnuint, lighted, as 
it seems abundantly, from the ceiling, 
and filled with pictures which you 
know have heen culled by three 
generations of collectors, no loss 
tasteful than wealthy, from the 
choicest galleries of Europe. ATull 
of hope and impatience, you approach 
the w alls to feast your eyes on the 
familiar Titian, of which you have 
caught a glorious glimpse. To your 
surprise, however, you find the 
(canvas glittering with rctlectod light ; 
—you sliade your eyes with your 
iiand or hat ; you change your posi- 
tion ; you dodge to and fro ; but in 
vain; and, finally, after you have 
backed upon the obesity of a rector 
from the midland counties, and 
sidled against an upturned beard, 
wliich expostulates In Gei’man, you 
wisli yourself in Marlborough-house, 
wlicre the good lionest rooms, built 
for dancing and dining, have, at 
least, no malice prepense against the 
Vernon pictures. Mr. Barry is, 
indeed} unriyalled, even in his owti 
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profession, for the slcill with which 
ho defeats, while appearing to serve, 
tlio puiyoscs of his employers. Oould 
Lord Palmerston but procure for 
him in [tusaia or iu France the post 
held by the lamented Lefort, or the 
ingenious M. Vauban, w'e think 
even Mr. Urquliart could forgive 
t ] lat otherwise - ne v cr - to - be - suUi - 
ciently-belieaded statesman; and we 
arc certain tliat Calais or Cronstadt 
would in a few years be a modern 
Jericho, uith fortifications ready 
to fall at the sound of a hostile 
trumpet . His talents as a draughts- 
jiian, Av'hich are undoubtedly high, 
eliarnied the government of the 
chiy into erecting the New Palace 
of WesI minster m the stylo of all 
others the most ill-suited to the ex- 
cluMpior . t he oceasioi i, the si t e, and the 
age. Hii then constructed a couple 
of clnnnhcrs for the purposes of legis- 
lative debate, iu which no man could 
lieai*. and one of which was too small 
to C4)iil.a.iii the number of persons 
nhose duty it is to sit therein. 
Passing with t!ic facility of genius to 
anol her field, this great artist ha.s now 
lodgcil the finest collection of pictures 
lh.it England can boast in a gallery 
i\ he re no man can see. He deserves 
the grcfiter credit for this achieve- 
ment, because there really is no lack 
of light, and we can only suppose 
it to be the result of deep study and 
m.niv experiments, that the supply 
is elirowii entirely upon the floor, so 
tliat the spectators may distinctly 
recognise their friends, and that the 
a "list of Mr. Punch may sketch, if 
he |(|Dases, the uneasy attitudes 
aiiil whimsical collisions of those 
uIjo arc endeavouring to form an 
ac'^ n aintaiico wi tli the ])rctures. Per- 
haps the gaUei*y might be made 
mailable for sculpture ; and we are 
sure that it would make a noble show- 
room for the carpets of Mr. Lim- 
worth, or the l)\ilil tables of Mr. 
Foi-resl . As it is, it will never do for 
pictures ; and we must therefore hope 
lliat aMr. Barry has carried his cross- 
]mr;)ose principle into cflect in other 
ports of the house, and that, pending 
necessary altoriftious, favourable 
>itos may be found for the K-afaels 
in the servants’ haU or in the cellar. 

The Bridgewater collection was 
commenced at the end of the last 
century by Francis, Duke of Bridgc- 
\\'aler, the far-sighted and patient 


constructor of the Bridgewater canal. 
Such contributions to the elegant arts 
and the useful works of his country, 
arc noble monuments to his memory, 
and splendid additions to the illus- 
trations of that branch of the house 
of Egerton, wliich produced the good 
Chancellor Ellesmere, and fostered 
the genius of Milton. The Duke’s 
first important acquisition was the 
Italian portion of the great Orleans 
gallery, formed by the Eegent be- 
tween 1713 and 1723, and dispersed 
by Egalite shortly before the first 
Prench B evolution. Having puc- 
ohased these pictures, 305 in all, for 
43,0(X)/-> he selected for Jiimself out 
of the number ninety-four, of which 
he afterwards ceded about one-third 
to Lord Gower and Lord Carlisle. 
The exhibition and sale pf the re- 
mainder produced 41,(XK)^., so that 
the Ereucli galloi*y turned out almost 
as good a money-investment as the 
Lancashire canal. The Duke con- 
tinued to enrich his collection until 
his death, in 1803, when it was merged 
by inheritance, for thirty years, 
in the gallery of the first Duke 
of Sutherland. In 1833, at ihe 
death of that nobleman, the Bridge- 
w’ater property and j)icturcs passed 
to his second son, now Earl of 
Ellesmere, who before and since 
that time has added largely to the 
splendid heirlooms which will liere- 
after adorn his in Cleveland- 

square, when the blunders of Mr. 
Barry shall liavc been rectified. 

The catalogue of the pictures now 
on view, of which we pei;ceive that 
a third edition has been already 
called foi', describes 303 Avorks, 
Nos. 304 and 305 being Iqft mys- 
teriously nameless. The collection, 
when numbered by Mrs. Jameson 
in licr charming Hcmd-hooJc to the 
Brioate Galleries of Ijondon^ con- 
sisted of 317 pictures; so we may 
suppose that a few of his gpms have 
been rijjtained by Lord Ellesmere as 
domestic companions. In spite, how- 
ever, of their absence, the gallery is so 
licb, so various, and in some respects 
so complete, that we are tempted to 
ask, iu reviewing its treasures, why 
some of the noblest epochs of iia-int- 
ing are entirely unrepresented. The 
free admission, the number and 
value of the pictures, and perhaps 
wo may add the mdilFcrent light, 
make us forget ^hat the collection 
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wis« formed to gratify the taste of a 
private connoisseur, and that it is 
not a museum framed for public use 
and instruction. There is scarcely a 
specimen of the early religious art 
which iilled with saintly beauty the 
ahriues of Umbria, and ennobled the 
commercial cities of Flanders ; and, 
indeed, there is hardly a picture 
dating before the sixteojith ccntiiiy. 
But of Eafael and of Titian, and their 
followers, of the late scliools of Kome, 
Florence, and Bologna, of Ilubens 
.and the Flemings, and of Rembrandt 
and the Hollanders, wo liiiow no 
eoJIeetioii of the same size tliat con- 
tains so many line works, at once 
valiicabJe as eharnefceristic of their 
respeelive authors, and eliarming as 
the decorations of a home. 

In no royal gallery that we have 
liad the good fortune to enter — ^not 
even in the Museum at Madrid — did 
we over sec hanging side by side 
four of Rafael’s most exipiisite works. 
It was reserved for a British peer to 
confer this pi*oud distinction on his 
gallery, and for a British architect 
to construct a gallery that should bo 
so unworthy of tluj distinction. On 
Mr. Barry’s south wall, about the 
centre of the room, hang the cele- 
brated i)i<‘tnres known as the ‘Virgin 
of the Ralm- tree, 'the ‘FairostVirgin,* 
and the ‘Virgin of the Walk,’ and 
a fourth, to which no name has yet 
been given. Tii(*y arc placed, for- 
tunately for us, close to the eye, and 
arc unprotected by glass or any other 
jealous precaution, Lord Ellesmere’s 
generous desire that they should be 
scon being stronger than his I'cars 
for their safely. And first let us 
glance at Ihe great historical names 
w'hich receive a frcsli ray of glory 
from association witli these noble 
<*reations of the prince of painters. 
The ‘ Virgin of the Palm-tree’ was 
painted in 1500, at Florence, for 
Taddeo Taddei; it uas coined in 
Franco for the church of Por^lloyal, 
oj' Philip de Phaiiipaguc, *aud it 
passed through the galleries of Tnm- 
Jlionneau and Havolles into that of 
.fhe Regent Orleans. * La plus belle 
de Vierges,* painted about 1512, was 
brought from Italy by the son of 
the great Colbert, and passed with 
her new name and the i*est of fhe 
Seignelai pictures, to the Palais 
Royal. The ‘Virgin of thePasseggio* 
was presented by the Duke of Urbino 


to Philip II. of Spain, by whom it 
was given — doubtless on some para- 
mount and pressing political neces- 
sity — to his cousin and rival collector, 
.the Emperor Rudolph If. At the 
taking of Prague, it w'as gleaned 
from the walls of' the llradscliiii 
by the victor Giistavus Adolphus, 
that Protestant champion, it would 
seem, not being disposed to anti- 
cipate at Sto(;kholin a sentiment 
which we lately saw clialked on a 
wall of this W iscman-st rickeu metro- 
polis — *2^0 Virgins in England.* 
Scandinavia, however, did Jiot long 
boast of its first and ojily Rafael, for 
Christina on lier abdication carried 
it back to Italy, and left it by will 
to her minion Azzoliiii, from whom 
it went, through tlic gallery of 
Odescalchi, to the saloons of the 
French Regent. The fourth of tliis 
bright l)and of Virgins niiglit pro- 
perly be called the ‘Madonna ot the 
President,’ all that is known of the 
picture being, that it once adorned 
tlio collection of Sir»l oshua Reynolds. 

The* ‘ Virgin of the Palm-tree’ be- 
longs to tlie carl}’^ manner of the 
master, and displays llie hard out- 
line, the Bomewliat timid colouring, 
and the scv(*rcly religious character 
which he had learned at P(*rugia. 
TJie hem of our lad5'^’s robe is 
touched until gold, the last sign of 
allegianr’e to the venerable traditions 
of J^yzance. The serene and pas- 
sionless face, secii inprolilo, of Maiy, 
is admirably contrasted A\ith the ex- 
•|)ression of eager longing u itli wdiich 
Jier son struggles forward to take 
the flowers from the liand ^ the 
kneeling Josepli, whose majestic 
grey liead is said to have been 
that Avhich •conceived the design 
of the gay and sumptuous cathedral 
of the Reunaissance, a study from 
the areliitect Bramantc. The canvas 
to which the original picture was 
ti'ansfcrred, in France, from its ori- 
ginal x^auel, is unfortiinatcily rather 
coarse in texture, which in certain 
lights somewhat mars the eficct of 
the design. 

The ‘ vTrgin of the Walk* is rich 
and forcible in colouring; and in 
this respect, and in the sentiment 
•which pervades the picture, it seems 
to UR to hold a middle place between 
tho ‘ Madonna of the TTsh’ — in which 
the coldness and purity border on 
the austere— and the Madonna which 
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the Spaeiah king called his Pearl, — 
gorgeous in colour and in finish, and 
more mundane in character than any 
other Mary of the master. In the 
crfcct beauty of this Virgin, the 
uman and the divine are blended 
and interfused with liafael’s highest 
skill and felicity ; and the figure of 
the Saviour — who, half-loaning upon 
his mother, turns to receive the 
adoration of St. John — is a model 
of that grace and dignity which 
miglit be expected in the ciiildliood 
of the Christ of the Cartoons. The 
picture owes its name to St. Joseph, 
who is seen w alking in the middle 
distamre, in front of a Ipvoly land- 
scape of rocks and trees and the 
gleaming windings of a river. The 
Seynolds picture is chiefly remark- 
able for the benign beauty — so full 
of innocence and peace — of the sleep- 
ing Saviour, from whom the Virgin 
is gently lifting the veil. ‘ La plus 
belle de Vierges’ is seated, wdth her 
babe upon her knee, and looks down 
upon him with an expression of ten- 
derness which is beauty’s best aspect, 
and which justifies her name, it, in- 
deed, it be possible to fix upon the 
Virgin of liafael which deserves the 
palm of preeminent be.auty. 

With the works of Pafaci s scholars 
tlie gallery is not very largely sup- 

E lieci. The ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ 
y Balthasar Peruzzi, however, is a 
small picture of gi’eat merit; the 
Virgin is full of grace, drawn from 
tJic inexhaustible Itafacl source ; and 
the architectural background dis- 
plays the painter’s special excellence 
and skill. 

Titian has contributed to the gal- 
lery largely of his abundance. The 
magnificent pictures of ‘ Actajon’ and 
‘ Calisto’ — compositions replete with 
passion and poetry, exiiiccivcd with 
grandeur and vigour in the minutest 
details, and glowing wdth all the 
splendour of his palette — were exe- 
cuted when Ids age liad reached 
the threescore years and ten which 
generally form the limits of human 
pow'ov. Of his earliest manner there 
IS a delightful specunen in the ‘Alle- 
gory of Life,’ in which tw'o rosy 
children sleep, and two fair lovers 
discourse of love, in the foreground, 
while betw'ccn them, in the dnstance. 
Old Age sits alone, telling his beads, 
and considering, in a skull, the com- 
plexion to w hich lie is fast coming. 
VOL. XLIY. NO. CCLX. 


‘Venus of the Shell* belongs to a 
later time, when the influence of 
Gorgione was less fresh upon his 
memory. The goddess, aoi>n only 
to the knee, graceful in outline, but 
of that solid form which the Vene- 
tians loved, wrings the water from 
lier auburn hair; lier cockle-boat 
dancing on the blue wavelets of the 
Egean, which stretches away behind 
her until it meets the sky. 

The gallery is cspeoiallyrich in the 
ornate and attractive works of the 
school of Bologna. In the hands of 
the Caracci, if art became every year 
more secular and less lofty in inspira- 
tion and in aim, in mastery over its 
materials and its implements, it at- 
tained a iioiut of excellence which 
has never been transcended. The 
mind of Ludovico was an artistic 
cornucopia, overflowing with the 
fairest flowers of the iiatiu'o that 
bloomed around liim, and the richest 
fruits gather()d from the experience 
of the past. We (question if his 
majestic genius and patient hand 
ever brought forth a greater work 
than yonder ‘Descent from the 
Cross.’ Our Lord lies on the 

f round, dead, and cold, and 
eautiful, amongst the ministering 
women, wlio liad stood watching 
afar off, througli the darkness ‘and 
the earthcpiake whieli followed the 
great sacrifice . Magni fi cent in faded 
beauty and unutterable w'oe, the 
Virgin is fainting in the arms oflher 
companions ; while she ‘ who loved 
mucli,’ lets her long, fair lipir fall 
around her master’s w ouiided feet, 
and batlies tlifjm for the last time 
with her tears. The seenp is 
beheld by that solemn twilight 
w'liicli best suits its horrors, and 
which Ludovico loved to difiiisc over 
his grand compositions. The d^ect 
of the picture is in St. John, wft is 
rather the w'tjll -graced actor of grief 
not his OAvn, than tlie beloved dis- 
ciple assisting at the entombment 
of him upon whose breast he had so 
lately leaned. The ecle(»tic habits 
T the master may be obsen^ed in 
the Virgin, who rccals a virgin by 
Coreggio, and in the Magdalene, 
whose gleaming tresses and plaited 
vest remind us of the stately 
beauties of the pictdMal banquet- 
halls of Venice. There are some 
good specimens of Annibal Caracci, 
but those who wiaU to study the 
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greatest effort of his pencil in 
England should go into the British 
Institution, and see the ‘Three 
]VTnrio«i/ Ulu pearl of the gallery of 
Castle Iloward. Of T)omenich*iuo, 
Lord Ellesmere possesses some 
grand brown landscapes, to bo 
esteemed rather as being full of 
poetical suggeslion, tliau as portraits 
of tlie sweet face of nature. Guido’s 
‘Assnmplion of tlio Virgin,’ a 
nymph bojme lieavenw'ards b}'^ con- 
ventional cherubs in a blaze of 
amber glory, is a favourite of con- 
noisseurs, but, to our taste, far too 
large for its colouring and treat- 
mejit. As a cabinet picture, it 
\vould bo lovely, but for an altar- 
piece it Avould be feeble; and 
hanging where it now'^ does, at the 
eastern end of a long gallci*y, w’^c 
tliink the general verdict must bo 
tliat it is not strong enough for the 
place. Of Elizabetta Sirani, the 
young, the promising, the laborious, 
and the ill-fated, ilicrc is a charming 
w ork', a study of a fair-haired dame, 
of w hich the (‘ffect is marred by the 
skull and cross, added, no doubt, Jis 
lior <pial ideation for Alagdalenosliip 
and aitar-rcvcrence. So far as 
keeping is concerned, these emblems 
of pcnilenec might as properly be 
givert, instead of accordion, or 
sketch-book, or fan, to any young 
beauty painted by Grant or 
Swiiiton in tlie current year of 
gTace. 

(.Maude Lorraine is seen to pe- 
culiar ^advantage, and tlie ‘De- 
niostlienes’ is one of his most 
poetical r(\idings of nature. Nor 
must^w'o forget the lovely, tranquil 
sea-pie(^o by Salvator .Rosa, a 
mountainous si lore, with a white 
town sparkling on the margin of the 
sunuY sea, a liriglit haven on the 
sw'(4p coast of Dreamland. Why 
should the catalogue be so officious 
as to inform us that the picture 
represents the Bock of Lisbon, 
whiVli Salvator never saw, and 
W'liieh it. certainly docs not resemble 
mere than a hundred of the wild 
Ikadlands whicJi aerrate liis native 
shore from Sorrento to Salerno P Of 
Poussin, alas! w'e have nothing to 
say, altJiough we visited the gallery 
twice, at different times on days tliat 
w'ere by no means dark, to see his 
‘ Seven Sacraments,’ a very interest- 
ing series of pictures, added to the 


gallery hy Lord Ellosmcro. That 
Siey are in the liouse the catalogue 
informs us, so W’o are eontmit to 
believe it; and we also believe tliat 
they possess merits of a high order, 
or they would not bo wdierc they 
are. But tlie eolouring|of the pictures 
being of a dark and sombre (*haractcr, 
the additional darkness slicd upon 
them by Mr. Bariy lias rendered 
them tpiilo invisible; and Avhether 
the apostles in the ‘ Last Supper’ bo 
lieathen philosopliers of the usual 
Poussin east, or Dutcli smugglers, 
as conceived by Jan Steen, we are 
not in a condition to report from 
personal ohse.rA ation. 

Spain is but slenderly represented. 
A fine picture of John the Baptist, 
attributed — ^Ave think on question- 
able authority — to Luis de Vargas, 
an early painter of Seville, hangs in 
the eastern corridor. In the galltiry 
there is a small and unimportant 
sketch by Murillo, and a capital 
full-leiiglh portrait by Velasquez, 
painted in ilic bold, liroad manner 
of that Titian of Castille. The 
])ortrait has considerable historical 
mtorcsl, being that of the oik'O 
famous . Juliaiiillo de Guzman, <*1 
bastard of doubtful parentage, 
claimed and adoiitcd by tlie minister 
Olivares, in order to cut out an 
obnoxious nephew', and afterwards 
married, pampered, and promoted by 
the couiit-duko in so shameless and 
arbitrary a stylo, tliat it was sup]iosed 
to have hastened bis own doAMifall. 
When the rich remains of the Soult 
plunder come to the hammer, wo 
hope Bridgewater house mayhocomo 
the rcstiiig-plaije for somi^ of the 
trophies of Spanish a,rt of which 
the picture-dealing marshal robbed 
Seville and the Escoiual. 

The works of the northern masters 
occupy the suite of diwing-rooms 
overlooking the Green Park, Tlicse 
apartments, not being designed by 
Mr. Barry purposely for pictures, 
have some walls on Avliich pictures 
can be seen. The gi*eat painter of 
Antwerp fills a smaller portion of 
the space tharp generally falls to 
hLs share in a gallery of so much 
richness and variety. His pictures, 
though few and small, are choice. 

‘ St. IMicresa interceding Avith our 
Ijord for tlie Souls in Purgatory,* is 
interesting as the original study for 
the noble work now in the Museum 
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at Antweij. ‘ Mercury bearing 
Hebe to Olympus,* is a carefully 
finished picture of a small size. 
The herald and his prize — of all 
the Greek immortals, the one who 
best bore translation into Flemish- — 
are in the centre of tlie pi(»tnre, 
and around and above are ilie gods 
of Olympus; and below, in bird*s- 
eye prospect, a long expanse of 
smiling Itliineland. Jllooming with 
flowery freshrujas of colour, this 
composition displays the unwearied 
vigour andclaaticity with which every 
subject was approached by Eubens, 
ufiose pencil was the outlet of an 
ever-teeming fauc)^ and of a memory 
overflowing Avith its gatherings from 
nature. Eombrandt*s ‘Burgomaster,’ 
his ‘Jewelled dame,* and his own 
portrait, are gems of purest ray 
serene, sparkling with light which 
Mr. Barry himself — as it seems, a 
great master of clear-obscure — 
could hardly quench without brick- 
ing up the w indows. Albeii, Cuyp 
is charming on both laud and water. 
His ‘Lady and Gentleman on horse- 
back, conversing with Peasants near 
a grove,* is a x^icture breathing the 
freshness andbabnof morning; and 
in another glorious morning study, 
the venerable town, of l)ort-— where 
‘ synodal action’ was so memorably 
displayed — basks before us with 
its old towers and gables as vividly 
as if Ave surveyed it from a deck on 
the Macs, and far more agreeably. 
In front a boat is moving tlirough 
tho water, with a long white wake 
behind, having on board, amongst 
other quaint j^assengers, a certain 
prince MannciC, whom, as Mrs. 
Jameson cannot find him on tho 
Nassau tree, wc suspect to have 
been grafted thereon by those his- 
torical romancers, thepicturc-dealers. 
Adrian Ostade’s ‘ Lawyer reading 
a parchment, while a client stands 
by with a propitiatory offering of 
woodcock f»,* is a study handled 
with all tho force and droUery of 
Smollett; and ‘The Girl threading 
her needle,’ of Nicholas Maes, is a 
subject selected with so much dcH- 
caey, and painted with so much 
vivacity, elegance, and truth, tliat 
Ave shall lienccforlh think of that 
imfamiliar name as the Cowper of 
Dutch painters. Wynants may be 
studied hero in great perfection, in 
his usual way-side views. He loved 


a road as Euysdacl loved a river; 
and with reason; for next to a river 
a road is one of the most picturesque 
incidents in a landscape; and tho 
stream of rural traffic often AAdnds 
in pleasing curves like the brook 
that wanders at its own sweet w ill. 
Metzu’s cavalier tosses oil* his 
stirnip-cup — Terburg’s maiden of 
the white satin gown turns her 
graceful hack upon us — the boors 
of Teniers drink, and dance, and 
group themselves, with all the care- 
ful finish, brilliant effect, and 
dramatic power proper to these fine 
masters; and William Vandorvelde’s 
‘Dutch Vessel in a rolh’ng Sea* is 
valuable, no less for its ow'n merits, 
than for liaving called forth the fine 
companion picture, painted half a 
century ago, by our veteran Turner. 

There .are a few other choice works 
of English masters, such as the 
‘Nabob’s Family,’ by Sir Joshua, and 
the ‘Niobe,’ one of the graiidvst land- 
scapes of Eichard Wilson . l^erhapa 
no picture in the collection ox(;ites so 
much interest astheChandos porl rait 
of Shakespeare, jpurchased at Stowe 
by Lord Ellesmere, and supposed to 
have been painted by Burbage, tho 
poet’s friend and stage fellow, and 
his first Eichard III. In tlic polite 
little mob which ever suiTOuiulcd it, 
Ave observed at one time a couple of 
Germans gazing inteiitly at him 
whom they and wo think the poptof 
all time and all mankind — a Spaniard 
jiressing for a peep of the author of 
‘ Mache,* which was once tralislaied 
from a French version for tho Madrid 
stage — and even a Parisian pair 
deigning notice tho dramatist 
Avhom their great Monaioiir Dumaa 
acknowledged for his master, and 
called ‘ vieux Williama' In spite of 
George Steevens andhis jokes afeout 
this Davenantico - Bettertono - Ihir- 
ry an-Keck ian - N icol sian - Ch amlosan 
portrait, Af e wish the picture were 
in our national collection. It 
seems to us that in pedigree, in 
artistic merit, in accordance with 
che Stratford bust and the Droeshoufc 
print, and in blended strength and 
sweetness of character, it is far 
superior to any other of tho re- 
presentations of * our gentle Shake- 
speare.* Thanks, honest Burbage! 
worthy fellow-labourer of John 
Heminge and Henry Condi'll ! How 
few statesmen and soldiers have de- 
p a 
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Berved so well of England as these 
p^r players! Burbage was not a 
Titian or a Vandyct, yet we would 
not give this solitary relic of his’ 
amateur easel for many a magnificent 
doge or silken cavaher. And liad 
the noble head of our bard been per- 
petuated by one of these great artists, 
even then, as now, we should have 
had to follow rare Ben's advice, and 
read his mind ‘ not on his picture, 
but his booke.* 

Of the modern foreign artists wo 
have only space to mention a single 
work — a ocautiful and majestic 
‘Virgin and infant Saviour,' attended 
by two white- robed ascetics, painted 
by Steinlc, of li'rankfort, one of the 
ablest and most genial of the fol- 
lowers of Ovcrbeck. 

But we cannot close this pa])Ci' 
without an expression of thanks to 
Lord Ellesmere for the enjoyment 
which wc owe to his kindness and 
liberality. Wc know' no way of 
spending a more agreeable and more 
inipioving holiday hour than in 
visiting such a gallery as that of 
Bridg ‘w ater house. Pictures arc 
amongst the most suggestive of the 
creations of art-; and no less de- 
lightful than various arc the trains 
of thought and speculation to which 
I hoy give rise. A Titian brings all 
Venice l^cforo us — ^in her moral and 
historical aspects, in her stately 
oligarchy, her merchant wealth, her 
oriental rharacter and dominion. 
Jn a work of Rafael, w'c arc taken 
up. as it were, into an exceeding 
high mountain, to behold the entire 
Italy of tJie Keniiaissance. Durer 
and Granach tranmjort us to the 

S naint old streets of JS'uremburg, to 
10 Germany of Feudalism, and the 
stern lathers of llcfonii. In Vclaz- 
qiK'z and Murillo, we find an epi- 
tomized Spain, with her sunshine 
and r(g)0se, her blue-blooded nobles 
and her brown maiden s,» and her 
black, omni])reseiit church. Wc 
can conceive the pursuits and habits 
of a life being determined and fixed 
in a picture-gallery; but w'c can 
hardly conceive the veriest lounger 
going aw ay w ithout having had his 
curiosi ty wholesomely stirred, or some 
feeling for the beautiful aw'akcncd. 
Wc can attribute the improvement 
in the arts of d(‘sign, as displayed in 
British maniifa(;tures, and in the 
character of artistic wares exhibited 


in our print-shops, to notliing so 
much as our Britisn habits of foreign 
travel, and the influence of tastes 
cultivated in the open galleries of 
the continent. Our middle-classes 
have learned to admire, and our 
aristocracy to collect, better things ; 
and collectors — thanks to Lord W ai I 
and Lord Ellesmere for setting th (3 
example — are beginning to makt' 
their collections soui-ccs of national 
leasure as w'cll as ofnation il pride, 
t is hardly possible to believe that 
in the next generation, which will 
consist of lovers and frequenters of 
galleries, the homo of any English 
peer will contain such a fniTago 
of trash as w'as lately brought to 
the hammer at a great house in 
Whitehall. The penetralia of that 
mansion afforded the public an 
opportunity, which may never occur 
again, of studying the natural history 
of that curious animal, the cxcjiii- 
sitc of the Itcgcncy, The carl had 
been a friend and lord in waiting 
of the finest gentleman in Eui’ojie, 
and died, wo may suppose, in tlie 
belief that George and his Pavilion 
belonged to the same order (ff men 
and works as Pericles and the Par- 
thenon. Perhap.s it is no wonder, 
therefore, that the noble apartments 
w'ere crammed with Sevres of the 
Empire, i)orcclain monsters from 
China, French clocks of the Restora- 
tion, and hulking vases from Japan, 
— ^ihat there w as a snull-rooni, con- 
taining several thousand pounds’ 
w'orth of snufi' ; and that the chief 
oniamoiits of his lordship’s sanctum 
w'cre snuff-boxes set with diamonds 
and erotic enamels, and crowds of 
Tcrpsichorean statuettes fiercely 
painted and gilt, while the only 
implements which hinted that any 
manner of w ork had been done there 
were about forty pairs of shears and 
scissors, which gave at least colour 
to tJie report, that the strange brown 
coats wdiich disfigured my lady’s 
tall footmen and amused the streets, 
w'crc shaped by the hands of a here- 
ditary legislator. Happily for Eng- 
land, the age of Brummel and his 
fat friend has passed away, and the 
column of polished society, while 
presenting the form, has improved 
the material, of its Corinthian capital. 
The year eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight w ould have shaken Carl- 
ton Jiouse to its foundations, though 
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it hurt not a chimney-can pf Bucking- 
ham palace. The throne of ,the 
Guelphs will never be in danger, so 
long as the tastes and occupations of 
royalty remain the pride of these 
realms ; nor will the peerage fall, so 
long as its privileges are used for 
the public weal, and its riches and 
splendour made the means of in- 
tellectual enjoyment to the people. 

Lord Ellesmere lias indeed given 
a noble contribution towards the 
attractions of London ; and he has 
given it in a way truly princely, 
and worthy of himself. It is hardly 
necessary to remind our companions 
at Bridgewater house, that not only 
must the handsome temporary littings 
and daily attendance ol police in the 
gallery cost a largo sum, but that 
his lordship has dso sacrificed to 
our idcasure time which, doubtless. 


it would have been more convenient 
to him to have spent in proceeding 
with the decorations of his house, 
and in rectifying the vexatious 
mistakes of his K. A. architect. We 
.trust that he may have no cause to 
regret the confidence which he has 
reposed in the great polyglot pnbhc 
of 1851, and we are glad to learn, 
from the visitors* book, that his gene- 
rosity had at least been thankfully 
ajiprcciatcd. In one week, we ob- 
served that the number of visitors 
was upwards of five thousand, and 
that sixteen hundred persons had in 
one day been refreshed by a sight ol 
the Eafaels, and enabled by personal 
observation to bear witness through 
tlio land to the taste and munificence 
of Lord Ellesmere, and the blunders 
of Mr. Barry. 


INVITATION TO THE COUNTEY. 

T IIEEE’S a charm in all weathers vrith tliee, my friend ! 

And a meadow imreap*d by the bee, my friend. 

Is a very good image of me, my friend. 

While my wishes all flower for thee, my friend! 

Now *tls spring on w'ood and wold, 

Early spring shivers with cold. 

But gladdens, and gathers, day by day, 

A lovelier hue, and a warmer ray, 

And a sweeter song, and a dearer ditty j 
Ouzel and throstle, new'-mated and gay. 

Singing their bridals on every spray — 

Oh, hear them, deep in the songlcss City ! 

Ciust off the yoke of toil and smoke. 

As spring is casting w'inter*8 grey. 

As serpents cast their skins away ; 

No serpent — but of a dye as bright ! 

Aud come, for tlie Country awaits thee with pity ; 
And longs to bathe thee in her delight. 

And take a new joy in thy kindling sight ; 

And I no less, by day and night. 

Long for thy coming, and w'atch thee, and wait thee. 

And wonder what duties can thus bclate thee. 

• 

Dry-fruited firs arc dropping tffeir cones, 

And vista’d avenues of pmes 
Take richer green, give fi* »sher tones, 

As morn after morn the glad sun shines. 

Primrose tufts peep over the brooks, 

Fair faces amid moist decay ! 

The rivulets run with the dead leaves at play, 

The leafless elms are alive with the rooks. 
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Imitaiim io the Ctmnitry. 

Over the meadows the cowslips are sprinffing. 

The marshes are thick with king-eup ^la, j 
Clear is the cry of the lambs in the fold, 

The skylark is singing, and singing, and singing. 

Soon comes the cuckoo when April is fair. 

And her blue eye the brighter the more it may weep : 

The frog and the butterfly wake from their sleep, 

Each to its element, water and air. 

Mist hangs still on every liill, 

And curls up the valleys at eve ; but noon 
Is full of spring ; and at midnight the moon 
Gives her westering throne to Orion's bright zone, 

As he slopes o'er the darkened world’s repose ; 

And a lustre in eastern Sirius glows. 

Come, while the larches burst bud, and the palm 
Sheds its v hite down, ere the odorous balm 
Of flowers has wasted its first keen sense 
Of Elysiau air, and pastoral sweetness, 

”VVhich fills us with godlike power intense. 

To enjoy the wise insight to nature’s completeness. 

Come, like a flower, and grow in the rains ! 

While the fields are preparing the sweet May -mirth. 

Feel the yearning of Summer below tbc green earth, 

That March foretels, and April feigns. 

Conxe, in the season of opening buds ! 

Come, and regret rtot the otter tliat whistles 
Unlit by the moon, 'mid the wet winter bristles 
Of willow, half drown’d in the fattening floods ! 

Let him catcli his cold fish without fear of a gun. 

And the stars sliall shield him, and thou shalt shun I 
And every little bird luider the sun 
Shall know tliat the bounty of spring doth dwell 
In the winds that blow, and the waters that run, 
in the breast of man as well. 

Tlicre’s a charm in all weathers with thee, my friend ! 

And a meadow unreap’d by the bee, my friend, 

Is a very good image of me, my friend, 

While my wishes all flower for thee, my friend I 

Geoboe Meredith. 
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I T was not unreasonably expected, 
that in proportion as Ihe world 
was thrown open to everybody that 
had a month to spare to go and see 
it, the literature of travel would de- 
cline. The contrary s ems to bo 
the fact. To judge by a pile of 
books on our table at this moment, 
representing nearly all chmates and 
races under the sun, the activity of 
our touring authors is alarmingly on 
the increase. 

Is there any satisfactory way of 
accounting for so remarkable an 
accumulation of this particular class 
of books at a time when we stand so 
little in need of tliemP May we 
refer it to the fact, that people like 
to read about peaces they have 
visited, and to compare notes with 
others who have gone over the same 
ground, if‘ it were only for the com- 
fort of cpiarrching with them ? We 
presume it must be some such specu- 
lation tliat tempts so many travel- 
lers to persist in bringing continual 
supplies of coal to Newcastle. They 
know the popular weakness, and 
reckon cojilidently upon it. They 
calculate on the delight mankind 
has taken from time immemorial in 
retracing familiar spots, and recal- 
ling old associations ; and we believe 
ilie calculation is founded on an 
accurate appreciation of the sympa- 
thies of readers in general, w'ho hnd 
it a mucli (*asier and pleasanter cm- 
ployjuont to retrace wcll-knowui 
haunts that a\\'aken agreeable re- 
miniscences, than to penetrate ‘pas- 
tures new’ at a cost of original exer- 
tion which is not ahvays repaid by 
the result. 

Of the mass of travellers’ books 
before us, it is not our intention to 
speak in detail (for w hieli the readers 
oi this yet unwritten article ought 
to be grateful) ; but we have made 
a selection, or election, on the repre- 
sentative principle, of the most 
striking amongst them, which will 
answcj* the xmrpose better. It is a 
strong-headed old saw of that strong- 
headed old gentleman, John BuS, 
that people ought* to make them- 
selves acquainted with their native 
land before they go abroad to explore 
the beauties of other countries. That 
doctrine might have been very sound 


and proper during the war, when 
the Continent was shut up, and 
people could not go abroad without 
the fear of such pleasant quarters as 
Verdun before their eyes ; but in 
this ago of the world, avc could 
assign cogent and satisfactory reasons 
for protesting against all such na- 
tional bigotries. As we wdsb, how- 
ever, to start upon our iommey 
through these books in the best 
possible humour with everybody, 
we will submit to this particular 
saw on this particular occasion, and 
begin with the volumes that relate 
to this native land of ours. 

If the reader has visited the ‘Great 
Globe,’ erected by Mr. Wyld in 
Leicester-sqiiare, and cscfipcd being 
stifled by the beat before lie readied 
the topmost gallery (an ingenious 
contrivance for getting closer views 
of the Earth and the watora, by 
which the general eftVet of both is 
skilfully annihilated), be will pro- 
bably recollect a patch of niodclling 
hanging far up in the skiey ocean, 
w^liich he Wiis desired by an usher 
of the ceremonies, carrying a long 
wand wherewith lie conjures up 
continents and islands out of the 
vasty deep, to regard as an accurate 
delineation of tho kingdom of Great 
Britain. Having got to this i)oint 
in his voyage of circumnavigation 
round tho galleries, wc presume tho 
reader, being a true Briton, w itli the 
aforesaid saw predominant in liis 
thoughts, must have stood to gaze 
upwards in admiration at tlie pecu- 
liar position which tliis country occu- 
pies in tJuit waste of waves over which 
she is said to exercise supreme nilcj 
and that, having accus ton icd bis ayes 
to tlio odd, uncomfortable shape of 
that w'ondcrful little island, with its 
ricketty crags and licadlands sprawl- 
ing in and out over a blue expanse 
which looks as innocent as int had 
never 8\jallowTd a single shipful of 
live men, ho may probably liave 
traced a narrow jut of land stretch- 
ing away at the lower extremity of 
the kingdom, and vanishing in a 
couple of broken prongs into tho 
waters of tlie Channel. That narrow 
jut of land is the county of Cornwall 
— a place which comes with peculiar 
propriety under the protection of 
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the ancient saw above alluded to, 
since it is, without any doubt what- 
ever, the least known spot on the 
surface of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, not 
merely to the tourists thereof, but 
to all classes of inhabitants be- 
longing thereto. Why Cornwall 
should be a terra incognita we are 
quite unable to explain ; because it 
has no inconsidcraole attnictions in 
the way of u ild rocky scener}'', boasts 
of some of tlie most remarkable 
Druidical remains in England, and 
is pierced tlirough and through by 
mines of tin, lead, and (jopper, which 
ought to be suflicient in tJicmsclvcs 
to bring the place into notice. Yet 
it is so little known, that when an 
author and an artist wore recently 
casting about for the least-trodden 
ground, out of which they might 
get an agreeable pedestrian trip, and 
a book of pcn-and-pencil sketches, 
the result of their inquiries directed 
them to this forlorn district as a place 
with which nobody, outside its own 
population, Avas acquainted, and con- 
cerning which it was by no means 
ea^ to obtain accurate information. 

The author who went to explore 
this unknown region was Mr. Wilkie 
Collins; aud the artist, his com- 
panion, was Mr. Brandling. Tlieir 
joint contributions to a handsome 
volume, significantly entitled, Ram- 
bles begond Railways^* are so minute 
and picturesque, and bring the prin- 
cipal scenes of the remote soutli- 
w^est.so clearly aud huniliarly before 
Tis, that nobody can have any excuse 
hereafter for being ignorant of the 
existence and pecubarities of our 
Cornish extremity. 

The tour was very wisely made 
on fdot. Cornwall is not a place 
to be visited en ^prince. You must 
climb precipices, creep into caves, 
plunge into the bowels of the eartli, 
cross great bleak, savage moors, and 
put up with innumerable inconve- 
nience and little hardships in the 
way of indifferent inns ana physical 
fatigue, if you would penetrate the 
beauties and mysteries of a country 
which, in many striking particulars, 
is entirely unlike all the rest of 
England. 

The scenery of Cornwall may be 


described under two grand divisions, 
that which is above ground, and that 
which is below; and from the account 
Mr. Collins gives us of both, it is 
difficult to determine w’hich is the 
more singular and picturesque. W e 
are by no means sure that the mine 
does not successfully contest the 
palm of grandeur and strangeness 
with the toppling rocks and the 
desolate licaUis. 

The djiylight, as contradistin- 
guished from tlie torch-ligJit Bccnciy 
presents varieties peculiar to itself. 
The cultivated ana inhabited spots 
arc dissected by small lanes, and 
planted with stunted trees, end in- 
terminable stretches of ferns. When 
a heavy fall of rain descends upon 
these lanes, it is not difficult to 
iinaguie the effect it has upon the 
mud of which they and their em- 
bankments are composed. The 
granite cottage of this rocky re- 
gion loosely built up, and having, 
on the finest days, rather a drizzling 
appearance; the thick stone walls 
w^ch divide the belds, and u})on 
the summits of which are the foot- 
paths by which you traverse the 
country, (after the manner of the 
Dutch roads, or the raised pathw ays 
that intersect the salt marshes of La 
Vendee ;) the caverns and cliffs that 
start upon you towards the seaboard 
margin; and, farther inland, the occa- 
sional precipices that rise up like 
spectres out of the bosom of the 
earth in all sorts of odd shapes and 
perilous balances, are specially cal- 
culated to impart an almost siiper- 
naturally gloomy effect to a wet day 
in Cornw'aJl. And in these wild 
places, one can’t help thinking the 
people are more exposed to wet days 
than the inhabitants of other dis- 
tricts. The very scenery is sug- 

f eative of inclement weather; you 
eep everlastingly looking out for 
squalls, and anticipating floods and 
tempests; and it seems, too, that 
the Cornish rain is very much like 
the rain in the mountainous parts 
of Scotland — thick, soft, and misty; 
shutting out the light as palpably as 
an eclipse, and wetting you — to use 
the authorized idiom — ^through and 
tlirough before you know anything 
about it. 


* Eamlles leyond Railways; or, Notes in Cornwall taken orfoot. By W. Wilkie 
Collins, With Ulustrations by Heniy C. Brandling. Bentley. 
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From this description, we have a 
very distinct notion of one class of 
effe(?ts. Let us now turn to another. 

All travellers who have crossed 
tho Simplon, must remember the 
transition which comes upon them 
within a few liours on the Italian side 
when, descending from tlie eternal 
snows of the upjjer region, .they find' 
themselves in a glowing atmoBi)hcre, 
a.nd surrounded on all sides by trel- 
lised vines floating in the sunshine. 
This transition is even less surprising 
tlian the suddenness of the change 
from the agricultural village, and its 
outlying fields and gardens, to the 
vast, lonely, grizzly plains, that form 
one of the distinguishing features of 
Cornwall . A single turn in the road, 
says our author, brought us sud- 
denly to the limits of trees, mea- 
dows, and cottages, and displayed 
before us with almost startling abupt- 
ness, the magnificent prospect of a 
Cornish Moor. This is the case 
everywhere. Cultivation stops all 
at once, and upon its very edge the 
desolation begins. The ‘ magni- 
lieencc* consists in the sublime 
solitude of the scene, which, by 
the force of immediate contrast with 
the hives of industry that arc in 
active motion round about, and even 
under the very ground you are 
treading, is a thousand times more 
impressive than the wild silence of 
an uninhabited land.' 

Mr. Collins’ route tlirough Corn- 
wall, starting from Plymouth, down 
the east coast to Lizard Point, and 
round Land’s End, up the western 
coast to Launceston, embraced all 
the chief objects of interest lying 
close to the sea; wliile a few excur- 
sions inland enabled him to form a 
general estimate of the character and 
way of life of the people. Some 
notion of tho grandeur of the scenery 
on tills coast may be gathered from 
a glance at Kynance Cove, where 
white sands, under a precipice three 
hundred feet in height, stretch out 
in a half circle into the sea. 

What a scene was now presented to 
ns ! It was a perfect palace of rocks ! 
Borne rose perpendicularly and sepa ate 
irbm each other, in the shapes of 
pyramids and steeples — some were over- 
hanging at the top, and pierced with 
dark caverns at the bottom- - some were 
stretched horizontally on the sand, here 
studded with pools of water, there 


broken into natural archways — ^no one 
resembled another in sha(>e, size, or 
position — and all,' at the moment when 
we looked on them, were wrapped in 
the solemn obscurity of a deep mist ; 
a mist which shadowed without con- 
cealing them, which exaggerated their 
size, and, hiding all the cliffs beyond, 
presented them sublimely as separate 
and solitary objects in the sea-view. 

The interior of these savage places, 
if you have courage enough to ex- 
plore them, will reward the curious 
adventurer who can trust to tlie 
iimmess of his head ami hands. 
Mr. Collins’ account of his visil to 
the gulls* nests on the top of a 
fearful j)recipice, to gatJicr wild 
asparagus, — of tho chink, or crevice, 
which has acquired the name of tho 
‘Devil’s Bellows,’ in consequence of 
the way the wind roars through 
it, — of his peep into a ghastly chasm 
called the ‘ Devil’s Throat,’ and his 
descent, like an acrobat, on the 
shoulders of his guide, bring tho 
risks and sensations attendant upon 
such exploits very vividly before us. 

But, although we are tempted 
to linger amongst sundry striking 
scenes, such as the Laud’s End, the 
Logan Bock, and Tol-Pedcn-Pen- 
witli (in which the author is ably 
seconded by the artist, whoso tinted 
lithographs add beauty and value 
to the volume), we must leave 
the surface of this picturesque 
district, and following our intelli- 
gent guide into the mineral regions 
below, pay a flying risit to the 
BotallacK mine, whose outworks 
stretcli up the face of a precipitous 
cliff above five miles to*thc north of 
Land’s End. The first appearance 
of tliat cliff is something wonderful 
to look ui)on. It is clutftered over 
with the evidence and results of the 
w'ork that is going on imdcrneath, 
and presents an extraordinary col- 
lection of scaflbldings and wooden 
platforms hanging on the naked 
rock, — chains, and pipes;; and coils 
of cftble, — a steam pump pursuing 
its incessant drudgery on a spot 
where you might suppose it impos- 
sible for human industry to plant 
an upright, — little wooden sheds 
erected on projections which seem 
hardly roomy enough to admit of a 
man’s foot; and midway between 
tlie summit of the rocks and the sea, 
perchcdonafearftdlittle ledge, stands 
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the oounting-hooBe, which forms the 
centre of all these various operations, 
and commands, &om its position, the 
whole of this vast machinery! 

The first glance at this extraor- 
dinary scene is a suitable introduc- 
tion to the strange sights that 
follow. Our travellers having ex- 
changed their own costume for that 
of the miners, and being armed w itli 
three taJlow candles, two of wliich 
are hung at the button-hole, and one 
carried in the hand, descend a trap- 
door, down a perpendicular ladder, 
into a black hole, very much resem- 
bling one’s abstract suspicion of the 
interior of a chimney, a lusty miner 
going in advance of them, to catch 
them in ease they should tumble. 

At first there is a faint glimmer 
of bght through sundry chinks in 
the rock, and just as they feel them- 
selves sinking into utter darkness, 
they are desired to stand on a land- 
ing-place, and wait while the miner 
goes down for lights. The candles 
are now lighted, and stuck on the 
front of their hats with damp clay, 
so that the hands may be free; and 
thus, ‘like Solomon Eagles in the 
Great Plague, with flame on their 
heads,’ ihey resume the descent of 
the shaft. 

When they have gone down some 
tw^enty fathoms the ladders are done 
with, and climbing and crawling 
through rifts and over platfoims 
begin. At last they make a halt, 
and ait down on a plank placed for 
that purpose between the rocky w alls 
of the gallery. They are now' four 
hundred yards out under the bottom 
of the sea, twenty fathoms below the 
sea level. Ships are sailing over their 
heads. The extraordinary position of 
the w'ork^ on the face of tlie cliffs is 
now intelligible. The mine is ex- 
cavated under the sea; and tw^o 
hundred and forty feet below where 
they are now sitting there are 
men at work, — ay, and there are gal- 
leri(38 and^gjillcries even below that ! 

These are facts to make life ad- 
venturers pause and draw their 
breath reverentially ; and at this 
moment their guide desires them to 
sit still and listen. They are mo- 
tionless and speechless, and possibly, 
if they would confess it, touched 
with a sensation of fear and awe, as 
they w ait for the issue, not knowing 
what is to come. 


After listening for a few momenta, a 
distant, unearthly noise becomes faintly 
audible— a long, low, mysterious moan- 
ing, that never changes, that is felt on 
the ear as well as heard by it — a sound 
that might proceed from some in- 
calculable distance : — from some far 
invisible height— a sound unlike any- 
thing that is heard on the upi)er ground, 
in the free air of heaven — a sound so 
sublimely mournful and still, so 
ghostly and impressive when listened 
to in the subterranean recesses of the 
earth, that we continue instinctively to 
hold our peace, as if enchantetl by it, 
and think not of communic.'iting to each 
other the strange awe and astonislimcut 
which it has inspired in us both from 
the very first. 

It is the sound of the surf lashing 
the rocks one hundred and twenty 
feet above their heads, mixed w itii 
the monotonous roll of the waves 
breaking on the beach beyond. Eor- 
tunatcly it is now still weather ; but 
when the storms are at their height, 
the roaring of the tempest tlirougli 
the chambers of the mine is so inex- 
pressibly awful, that iJic boldest 
men abandon tbeir work and rush 
up to the surface of the firm earth. 

The gallery in which our travellers 
arenowr standing, flaring tlioir lights 
about to catch the lustr(‘ of the 
mineral riches that streak the 
ceiling, is of an average thickness 
overhead of only three feet: only 
three feet between them and the 
boiling ocean! There is a plug 
just over their heads, about the size 
of a man's leg. ITicnj is a hole 
there, and this ]ffug is the only 
protection they have to keep out tlio 
sea. The enormous mass of metal 
that is scattered oA^er the roof of 
this gallery, stretching along its 
whole leugili, presents fearful 
temptations to the miners. Put they 
dare not touch it ! No man could cal- 
culate the consequences of apjAying 
a pick-axe to that ceiling of stars. 

Shall we go any further down the 
mine ? There are tw o hundred and 
forty feet more of ladders. What 
is to be secnF Nothing but men 
breaking ore with pick-axes. All 
the galleries are the same. When 
you have seen one^ you have seen 
all. Our travellers wisely de- 
termined to return to the upper 
earth. There is a hot, moist, sickly 
vapour floating about ; they aro 
oozing with perspiration from every 
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pore, and covered with mud, tallow, and their rclip^ious squabbles, the 
and iron-drippings; and by the time English ere long will discover how 
they again reach the counting-house, much better it is to settle in Donegal 

whore tubs of fresh water and soap or Mayo, than to seek their fortunes 
and flannel await them, they will beneath burning suns or in the land 
be in the best possible condition of the wild Indian.* 
to appreciate the charms of a fresh Here is the whole question stated 
breeze and liberty to stretch their in a single sentence. Turn it into 
limbs in the sun. an iiiterrogatory form, and it presents 

The book is pleasantly written, all the points the emigrant lias to 
It is as if the author were chatting consider. Is it better for an English- 
to you on a bench in the open air, man to settle in these cheap and 
and telling you his adventures. He fertile districts, which are so close 
has the pr<mer temper for a pe- at hand, but where he must make up 
destrian, ana knows how to extract his mind to encounter a perturbed 
a good-hmnoured enjoyment out of state of society, or to transport 
all the unlucky incidents of the his capital and his family somo 
roadside. In addition to the other thousands of miles from lionui on a 
utilities of the volume, it will be speculation not quite so good in an 
found ail excellent itinerai’y over agricultural point of view, but where 
the route we have indicated. he is secure against local discords 

Erom Cornwall wo will change and disorders ? The answer to this 
the scene to the west of Ireland, question must in all cases be de- 
and take for our guide mto that pendent on the circumstances and 
wild principality an English agvi- views of the emigrant ; but looking 
culturist, wiio went over there at it in a broad and general sense, wc 
expressly in search of a suitable believe we are jus tilled in stating 
location for a settlement, and who that nearly every practical English- 
having much reason to bo pleased man who has visited Ireland for the 
with llic result, records his experi- purpose of testing her resources in 
ences and observations for the this way, has answered it in the 
benefit of others.* The volume affirmative. 

w^hich contains this record is The grand obstacle to profitable 
liractical and careful in its state- investment is, of course, to be 
ments, and remarkable for its good tra(‘.cd to that (jomplicated dis- 
seiiso and its entire freedom from order which has so long disor- 
prejudice and exaggeration. ganized Irish society ; and if tliat 

The ‘kingdom’ of Connemara was could be got rid of or abated, there 
the pn ucipal scene of ou r end grant’s could bo no doubt that Irelan d ^vou Id 
iiiquirit's, which appear to have been speedily, to use oia* autlior’s ox- 
of tlio most penetrating cliai*aeter, pression, place the antipodes at a 
lea^dug scarcely a nook or cranny of discount. The waiter ot this book 
that cxti’aordijiary district, or the asserts that the clomonts of discon- 
neiglibouring lands of Mayo, un- tent arc gradually disappearing; 
explored; and the final issue of his and we suspect that the gloomy 
acute investigation is that English disclosures of the ccnsife may be 
capital, instead of being transported accepted in part proof of the correct- 
to New Zealand, Canada, or Port ness of the assertion. The people 
Philip, would find a much more are broken down l)y strife and 
profitable investment on the western misery, and the remnant that is left 
coast of Ireland, ^vhicli, in addition oftliestrugglingpopulationarcbcgin- 
to all the local attractions he ning to understand more tdearly the 
ascribes to it, possesses the very nature of tlic obligations wdiieli they 
important advantages of beingwithin owe to each other. The last step of 
twenty-four hours of London. ‘ This adversity, says the Arabian proverb, 
fact,’ says our author, ‘ccrta'nly is the ffrst step to x)rosperity ; and 
sets a new fac« on things, and tlie Ireland, in the extremity of her 
Irish may depend upon this, tlmt in wretchedness, is showing something 
8X)itc of their factions, their politics, like signs of approacliing regcncra- 

* The Saxon in Ireland; or, live Jtamlles of an Snfflisltman in search of a 
^tlement in the West of Irdmd% Murray. 
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tion. Upon this point, the author, 
who is by no means an enthusiast, 
speaks in a tone of confidence that 
is higlily encouraging. 

The claims of man upon his fellow- 
man are becoming more known and 
recognised; and there are many pro- 
perties in Ireland at the present moment 
where, in the face of moral and pecu- 
niary difficulties enough to appal the 
stoutest heart, the proprietors are 
struggling manfully to perforin their 
social duties; to render their dependents 
comfortable; to visit and relieve the 
sick; to teach the ignorant; to iniiise 
iijiright and manly principles; to en- 
courage cleanliness, industry, and moral 
progress. In fact, Ireland is becoming 
eveiy day more alive to her faults, and 
also to her duties. 

TJie groat thing that was wanted 
was ‘ JCiiglisli rapital, English spirit, 
and Eiiglisli justice, so that a poor 
man might get a fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work.’ Tjiis was the 
remark of an intelligent man our 
author conversed wutli in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballinahineh. TJie 
paramount evil was, that the pro- 
prietors had no money, and that, 
therefore, the people could liave no 
work. It was this condition of things 
that led to, and justified the intro- 
duction of, a law whicli is little short 
in i^ 3 eifects of a national confisca- 
tion. Upon this subject the opinion 
of the writer is clear and decisive ; 
and being a close and unbiassed 
observer of the absolute necessities 
of the country, Iiis opinion is 
valuable.. 

If the estates, he observes, are gene- 
rally under mortgage, and so over- 
weighted with encumbmnees of various 
kinds, that the nominal possessor is in- 
capable of performing those positive 
duties whi^h, by the laws of God, are 
inseparable from the possession of the 
soil, the state must interfere ; properties 
so situated must change hands, and the 
labouring population be rescued from a 
state of misery and degradiitlon which, 
as it exists in this country, certainly has 
110 parallel This was the wise view 
taken by the present government «when 
they passed the Encumbered Estates 
Act ; and a more politic, a more merciful 
measure it is impossible to conceive. 
Huch, too, I believe to be the general 
opinion of the m.ajority of enlightened 
Irishmen themselves ; indeed, 1 seldom, 
when the subject was discussed, heard 
a contrary sentiment from any person 
whose opinions had any vreight. 

We must frankly say that our ex- 


perience of Irish opinion does not 
coincide with that of our author; 
but the necessity or benefits of a 
measurb that takes up a whole 
system by its roots, must not bo 
measured by the opinious of the 
people 'whose interests it afiects one 
wi^ or the other. 

In common with many English 
visitors who have gone amongst the 
peasantry, and seen them in the 
opposite conditions of idleness and 
occuiiation, the ^vriter of this book 
maintains that the Irishman will 
work if lie can get employment, and 
that it is necessity, (ultimately de- 
generating into recklessness and 
sloth,) and not an original sin of lus 
character, that exliibits him at such 
a disadvantage in comparison willx 
the Saxon labourer. Looking at the 
gangs of men who were at work on 
ti canal close to Lough Corrib, the 
author observes — 

To see these poor fellow^ "work in the 
midst of water and mud, and in the face 
of the hardest rock, at ouce convinced 
me that it was neither the want of thews 
and sinews, nor yet of the spirit of in- 
dustry, that was the cause of those social 
evils, which had already so affected me 
during my short progress. That the 
Irishman can work, and work well ; and 
that he will be industrious when there i» 
the proper stimulus and reward, I cannot 
but believe, as 1 look upon tlie spectacle 
now before me. And then so cheerful 
withal ! It afforded a strange, nay, a 
£a,vourable contrast to the rude inde- 
pendence an(‘i burly reckless manner of 
our English navvies. 

To say that the Irish will be in- 
dustrious when there is a proper 
stimulus and reward, has mways 
appeared to us iiotliing more than 
saying, that the Irish possess the 
ordinary attributes of men. They 
may not be as constant as the Scotch 
or English; but to assert that they 
will not work up to the point of 
subsistence, if the chanqe is offered 
to them, is to assume, in other words, 
that they actually prefer, as a matter 
of choice, rags and starvation to food 
and clothes . The proposition, in any 
aspect in which we may regard it, is 
sirnply absurd. 

The value of this b€»ok (which may- 
be strongly recommended to the 
perusal of intending emigrants) con- 
sists mainly in the excellent view it 
gives of the actual resources of tho 
soil in the districts traversed by the 
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author, and of the special advantages 
held out for the investment of capital 
by Ireland in general, and by the 
western counties especially. Some 
of these advantages may be thus 
summed up: the expenses of re- 
claiming land are considerably less 
in Ireland than in any of our 
colonies; wages are lower, Labour 
more abundant, and houses cheaper; 
there arc greater facilities for the 
carriage of produce, established 
markets, good roads, excellent har- 
bours, and a fertile soil. The de- 
tails upon these points are full of 
interest, and having been collected 
on the spot, arc entitled to be re- 
ceived with credit. The estate 
purchased by the author for his 
future settlement is on the coast of 

a 'O, overlooking Tullaghan or 
oghane Bay, (for in this case, Jis 
in many others, the orthography of 
tlic letter-press differs from that of 
the map,) and seated in llie midst of 
the most cliarming scenery. The 
author is not only reconciled to the 
change from his English home, but 
looks forward to his plans and im- 
provements in high hope and exulta- 
tion. Instead of being banished to a 
new country, and doomed to a life of 
solitude and hard work, he has, the 
gratilicatiou of feeling that he is in a 
country closely united to his own, pro- 
diicmg the same fruits and crops, and 
occupied by a people speaking his 
own language, and intermixed with 
his own race; and above all, that in 
sixteen hours he could at any tmie 
step upon English ground. 

And to croAvn his prospect of 
prosperity and enjoyment, he ex- 
presses the utmost confidence in the 
character of the people by wJiom he 
is surroimded. 

I feel there is nothing to fear in settling 
in this beautiful island. Tho people 
naturally are brave, generous, and polite ; 
they arc grateful for the kind word, and 
the yuHt act; they are ceasing to bo so 
entiiely tho creatures of wild impulse, 
and every passing day is bringing them 
more under tlie dominion of coiir on 
sense and right filling. Education can- 
not now bo stopped ; and it is to tliat, 
above all other things, wo must look for 
the regeneration of Ireland. 

Wc believe that tho true clue to 


the Irish character may be found in 
the two words i)rintcd above in italics. 
The Irish are enthusiastic lovers of 
justice. There is nothing they hate 
so much as injustice. • This trait has 
been hercditaiy amongst them from 
the earliest times. Spenser bears 
testimony to it. All the old Avriters 
refer to it in one shape or another; 
and in the midst of their savagery^ 
as the wild life of the Irish was not 

S ropriately designated, all tlm 
sli functionaries who have held 
offices and commands in Ireland, 
from the time of Henry II. down- 
wards, were struck by tliat one 
consj)icuous trait. Wo^ arc afraid 
it must be admitted that the English 
rule, as it has hitherto been ad- 
ministered in Ireland, rendered it 
exceedingly difficult to encourage 
the cultivation of this virtue; but a 
more healthy social condition may 
be anticipated from tlio abolition of 
tho vice-rcgal court, which will have 
tho direct effect of removing many 
temptations to corruption, and of 
throwing more immediately upon the 
people tlicmsclves the responsibility 
of public opinion and tho mainte- 
nance of tile national character. 

We wish that the wi’itcrs of travels 
tlu’ougli districts unexplored by liigh 
roads or railways, would think of the 
necessity of illustrating their routes 
by maps. Even a skeleton map of 
tlic most meagre} jiretcnsions would 
be j)refcrablo to none. How is it 
possible.for instance, to followclearly 
or satisfactorily, Mr. Kelly’s course 
from St. Louis on tho Mississippi, to 
San Francisco on the Pacific, without 
a help of this kindP* • 

The journey across the Pocky 
Mountains has been, repeatedly de- 
scribed; but as therti are various 
routes, and as even in the same route 
each fresh party occasionally makes 
unavoidable deviations, th® utility of 
an oi^lino map to enable the reader 
to keep upon the track of the traveller 
is obvious. Mr. Kelly’s volumes 
particularly stand in need of such a 
guide ; for altboiiglilic renders a close 
and faitliful account of his enterprise, 
tho style of work is so discursive 
and vollickiug, and the animal spirits 
of tho writer arc so constautfy on 


* An Krenrdon to Califoi'oiia over the Prairie, Bochj Mountains, and Great Sierra 
Nevada. With a Stroll through the Diggings and Jiances ofth^t Country, by Walter 
Kelly, J. P. 2 vols. Cliapmau and Hall. 
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tlie Tebouncl, to say nothing of inci- 
dental excursions and explorations, 
that with the most earnest attention 
to the details, we sometimes lose the 
thread of the narrative, and lind it 
no easy matter to recover it again. 

A trustworthy book upon Cali- 
fornia is a desideratum — so far as 
wc know. Of the shoals that have 
liecn published, after excluding the 
catch -pennies and the interested 
joiuriials, wc shall find few that can 
be entirely relied upon. We do not 
mean to say tJiat two or three honest 
books have not been written upon 
California. To i iitend honestly, how- 
ever, and to/lo honestly, are different 
things. People <dve way to preju- 
die(*s, sutler their resentments to 
colour their facts, and believe that 
tlnw are truly depicting the state of 
a wlioh* country when they are draw- 
ing general inferences from their 
own individual cases. These pro- 
cesses — very common to the class of 
virgin literature wc arc speaking of 
— maybe regarded, in some instances, 
as llie unconscious o])crations of 
minds that are probably incapable 
of deliberate misrepresentation. 
But it makes little difference to the 
public whether thewritor is deceiving 
himself or nol ; the clleitt is exactly 
the same as if he were using all liis 
skill, with the most corrupt niolives, 
to deceive the reader. When new 
region.'* arc to be examined with a 
view to the speculations of future 
industry, too much diligeii<;e cannot 
bo employed in procuring accurate 
iiifonnation, and in laying down tho 
widest basis of attainable data. 
The slightest error may be produc- 
tive of serious mischief. TJiat which 
is true in one district, may be par- 
tially untrue, or absolutely false iu 
another; and cir cum stances may 
vary so extensively under various 
inHuonc(*st as to render exceptional 
inslauecs almost as important as 
ordinary facts. Patiimcc in the 
observation and colle(‘tion of evi- 
dence, judicial impartiality in its 
rccei^tioji, and sound discretion in 
the use made of it, arc essential to 
the integrity of such a work. 

[N'ow iVfr. -Kelly is by no means a 
philosopher; anti has as little of the 
judicial faculty in him as any tour- 
writer ndth w hom we are acquainted. 
Ate conirairGi his lltyrid spirits fre- 


quently run away witli liis judg- 
ment, and commit liim to a thousand 
excesses. His book abounds in the 
liigh Tompsof a traveller resol \T(l to 
make the most of his opportunities, 
to enjoy himself at the top of his 
humour, and to couvey his impiys- 
sions pre(*isely as they come to liim, 
and in the Ihst shape (»f^ w'ords 
that happens to present itself 'riiis 
method of journalizing a tour — jot- 
ting down on tho spot the incident 
or tho scene in the immediate turn 
of expression it inspires — possesses 
at least the advantage of l'?ing 
stamped by the ardour and sincerity 
of the moment, and of leaving a 
more vivid reality on the i)age than 
if the sentence had undergone the 
most dexterous elaboration. Tlic 
claim which Mr. Kelly’s w’^ork ])os- 
scsscs on the eonlidcuce of the public, 
may be inferred from this account 
of the way in w'liich it is put together. 
The reader sees at ojuh', that (he 
author lias no object of any kind to 
subserve but that of describing oQ- 
liaml everything he saw, exactly as 
it appeared to him. Tin' value of 
this sort of book is pattnt. It is 
a pleasant, lively, daguerr(‘otype 
pfinorama of a country wliicli w ill 
always continue, from its irrt'('laim- 
ablft character, to iiiterc.si the civil- 
ized world. If Mr. Kelly docs not 
set about the labour of (-ollccting 
statistics, moral or physical, and 
raising a superstru(;ture of profound 
calculations upon them, you escape 
in his hook, on the other hand, the 
risk of being misled by specious 
fallacies and ingenious sj)ocuiations. 
You take his statements for sis nmch 
as they are worth, and no mort* ; and 
the judicious inquirer will knowhow 
to estimate this rapid picturing of 
tlic scenes through w^hicJi Ik; passeti, 
and which by a certain careless feli- 
city of hand, (without the remotest 
pretensions to literary skill,) In' con- 
trives to bruig before us with re- 
markable distinctness. The attrac- 
tion, as, also, the utility of the work 
may be at once referred to the 
lamiliar way in w'hum it takes you 
over the ground. Mr. Kelly makes 
you his (‘ompanion on the whole 
journey; and tin,, nearest thing to 
an actual expedition over the Bocky 
Mountains, into the gold region on 
the shores of the Pacific, is to read 
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an account of tliat formidable trip 
written in this frank, rough, ana 
hilarious spirit. 

Arrived at New York, Mr. Kelly 
started direct for the west, and 
joining some other adventurers at 
St. Louis, formed a party for Cali- 
fornia, consisting of twenty-five per- 
sons altogctlicr, of whom eight were 
Yankees. This was early in 1849. 
The fiirther he nrocceded west, he 
found what he to-Us the California 
fever become more and more intense. 
The ])i(*turc is curious, and as cha- 
racteristic of the timtJ, and its one 
great absorbing subject, as the popu- 
lar fury in Paris at the lieight of the 
Mississii^pi Scheme. 

California met you at every turn, 
every comer, every tlcad wall j every 
tent and pillar was Uibelled with Cali- 
fornian placards. The shops seemed to 
contain nothing but articles for Cali- 
fornia. As you proceeded along the 
flagways, you required great circum- 
speetidii lest your coat-tails should be 
wiiisked into some of the multiferioua 
Californian gold-washing machines, kept 
in perpetual motion by little ebony 
chenihs, singing, 

O, 8uBaiinah, don’t you cry for me. 

I’m going to California with my wash- 
bowl on my knee. 

California ;ulvcrtisemeiitB, and extracts 
from Californian letters, hlled all the 
newspapers ; and * Are you for Cali- 
fornia?’ was the constantly recurring 
(piestion of tlic day ; so that oiio would 
almost imagine the whole city was on 
wheels bound for that attractive region* 

T^Jic journoy from St. Louis up 
and over tJio llocky Mountains pre- 
sents much tho same class of adven- 
tures AvJiiclihave b() fallen aUothertra- 
V(dlcrs in those districts, except that 
Mr. Kelly appears to have been par- 
ticulnrly fortunate in liaving nearly 
jiU the varieties crowded into his 
single experience. Ilis littlo pic- 
tures, as he proceeds, being thrown 
off on the impulse of the occasion, 
are c\ idently very faithful, and by 
the mere force of their truthfulness, 
frecpicutly run into poetry. His 
first impression ©f the dismal soli- 
tude of a prairie conveys an excel- 
lent notion of the cfiect produced by 
the ovoi-w helming loneliness of the 
scene upon an active and not over- 
scntiTnental traveller ; and lus de- 
scription of the prairie on fire is a 


capital hit of painting. But as we 
are chiefly interested in tho region 
to Tvhich lie was finally bound, we 
must pass over tho intermediate 
country (haring little space 1 o spare), 
and come at once to California. Wo 
ought to observe, however, that 
being amongst the earliest of the 
emigrants, the track at that lime was 
strewn TV’ith many difficulties which 
no longer exist. Thus, Mr. Kelly’s 
party had to break fresh paths, to 
make corduroy roads over morasses, 
construct hasty bridges, cut down 
obstacles, ford rivers at points w'here 
farms are now established, and, not 
the least laborious item of all, carry 
provisions for the whole route. The 
journey is now comparatively easy ; 
depots arc establislnid along the en- 
tire line, which having become a 
great thoroughfare in consequence 
of the shoals of people that traverse 
it, is tolerably secure against the 
attjicks of hostile Indians ; so that, 
in fact, says Mr. Kelly, what to us 
was a jouracy of perpetual doubt, 
difficulty, toil, and danger, can now 
bo merely properly designated as 
one of weariness and privation. 
After spending three days in the 
valley of the Sacramento, observing 
how the Chilians and Mexicans car- 
ried on their washings, tho littlo 
party went to work on their own 
account, and succeeded in gathering 
a daily average of aii ouuc'c to each 
hand, rather more than half what 
their experienced neighbours w'ere 
making. At a town called the MiU, 
from which several rich and favourite 
diggings radiate, Mr. Kelly made 
liis first acquaintance wilJi Cali- 
fornian prices, paying fifty cents for 
‘ a drink,’ as a iuall glass of bad 
brandy is designated; everything 
cIro in proportion. In this town, 
which is a pattern Californian city, 
almost every house was a tap, and 
contained a gambling-room, where 
improvident miners were indus- 
triously r(?lieved of their gold by 
adroit thieves who were always on 
the watch for them. Tho tap and 
the gambling went together, the 
usual process being to atu[)ify tho 
poor miner with drink in the first 
instance, and theu to ])luii der him 
at play. N or were the depredations 
confined to the agency of false dice. 
Mr. Kelly found^ that false weights 
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and measures were in general use, of the mode of carrying on commer- 
telling with double effect against the cial affairs at Sau Jrancisco, irom 
purchaser, dust being the circulating the fact that, during liis stay m 

mediuin,for he had his goods weighed California, Mr. KelW never knew 

udth light w'eights, and his gold discounts on bills and notes-of-hand 
weighed with heavy ones. lliis lower than seven per cent, jier 
glimpse into the ways of life in month, while he had known mort- 
Calilomia may stand with more or gages as high as twenty-live per 
less (very slight) modification for cent. In fiict, the whole system, 
tho whole country. from root to branch, is as unstable 

Having made several excursions as the people, to meet whose tran- 
to the various diggings, and mixed sitory and fevcrislAlemands it has 
extensively amongst tho miners — been improvised, 

the most indiscriminate mob of men Still, how ever, notwithstanding 
to be found anywhere in tho known that wages have fallen considerably 
world out of America — the result of since the original Start, and in spite 
Mr. Kelly’s observations, so far as of other circimistanccs that have 
‘ society’ is concerned, may be best greatly moderated the excitement, 
expressed in the fact, that he made industry and skill arc largely re- 
his escape from that hideous and de- munerated in San Francisco. Mr. 
moralizing intercourse as soon as 1^0 Kelly’s observations on this jioint 
could. Drinking, gambling, and display so much good sense, and 
swindling, are not the only social are obviously of so practical a 
delights of the people of the gold character, that all people proposing 
kingdom. Depravities of every kind to emigi’ate to Calitbrnia ought to 
form the stock pleasures of their read thcni attentively. Ho shows 
daily lives, and are appropriately distinctly that delicate hands have 
reflected in the blasphemies that no business in that country. The 
libc.’ally garnish their conversation, work of the miner is lit only for 
Of the diggings, regarded as men accustomed at houio to a life of 
sources of individual or national liardship and exposure — such as tlio 
wealth, Mr. Kelly considers the labourer who has shivered in rock 
operations he witnessed to be nothing quarries, or dug at canal making all 
more than the picking up of crumbs day in the mud and water ; all other 
from *i rich 'man’s table, the solid classes of men, carpenters, clerks, 
banquet yet to come being approach- smiths, and other handicrafts, unused 
able only by the union of capital to wet feet, and severe Jioats, or 
and science. Should this opinion, bitter colds, are recommended to go 
w hich agrees w ith the results arrived to the towns for employment, and 
at by the , inquiry instituted into leave the gold beds to those who are 
the subject b^ the American govern- qualified to outer upon t hem. They 
ment, prove ultimately to be correct, wOl certainly not be so well remu- 
it will ;*e-open to the political nerated ; but it must be remembered 
economists ol Europe the complex that they will be enabled to hvo 
question of currency and exchanges, more cheaply, and w’ill escape all 
which they discussed so violently risks and conlingencios. Tlie 
on speculation wdicn the golden light average income of a miner, taking 
iirst broke faintly from the horizon the Avholc year round, is estimated 
of San !^ancisco. at four dollars a-day; but lie is ex- 

Mr. Kelly gives an mtoresting jioscd to such usurious exactions for 
and instructive account of that city all the necessaries of life as to dimi- 
— now a heap of ruins ; and it is nish very materially his apparent 
tolerably evident that fire has only pecuniary advantages, 
anticipated a revolution, which the Another writer wdioso book has 
artificial system of business pursued just appeared,* and •who only touches 
there by a iierpetually shifting popu- at California in the course of his 

lation, must have, sooner or later, rambles, aflbrds us the means of veri- 
preeipitated. Without going into fying Mr. Kdly’s statement about 
details, some estimate may be formed the enormous price of the necessaries 

* Rovhuis in the Pacific, from 1837 to 1849; wUh a Glance at California, By 
A Merchant, long resident at Tahiti. 2 vols. Longman. 
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of life ill the neighbourhood of the 
mines. A biirrel of flour, lie tells 
ns, worth thirty dollars at San Fran- 
eisco, will feteh at tin? mines two 
liuiidrcd dollars, — that is, a dollar a 
pound. Ill esc liigh prices a re iiartly 
accounted for by the fiict that no- 
thing lit for food grows in these 
auvitc*roiis r<‘gious, and that conse- 
quently the necessaries of life have 
to be transported by the miners 
themselves, at an outlay which, wo 
are told, uould startle the moat 
credulous. The miner, accustomed 
to such charges as these, looks upon 
the tariff of San Fv.iucisco as being 
remarkably rcasonahle ; and accord- 
ingly, Avhen he finds biniaelf in the 
city, he flings about bis ‘ dust’ with 
ii rccklcssneisa which leaves him. an 
easy ])rey to the sharpers who abouml 
ill that place. Of this cla‘«s, the 
author to uhom wo have referred 
gives us a f('w ]iarliculars in con- 
lirmatioii of Mr. Ividly’s more gene- 
ral statement. Speaking of the 
tou'iis at. large, he says, — 

Tlie number of ^hells’ is frightful, aiul 
'^•ach one is provule<l with a bar for the 
sale of wines, spirits, and intoxicating 
eoidials, aiul hands of inusie are in 
iittcndance to excite the passions and 
tlrowii tlic eoiiscieiiee. Some of the 
gamblers pay as high as 1000 and 2000 
dollars a month for their stands ; and 
one wooden building, of no great extent 
|th’ ’ is in San KraneiscoJ lets at tlie 
oriornions rental of 120, 00() dollars per 
annum. This is no exaggeration ; neither 
is there any when I say, that day and 
night the gambling houses are thronged, 
and at nights almost to .suffocation. A.s 
for walking in tir out of any of these 
establishments, the feat is utterly out of 
the «iuestion ; yon have to sidle or squeeze 
your ay through the crowd as you best 
may ; ,aiid, astonishing as tlie fact may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, that, not- 
withstanding all the stimulants provo- 
cative of excitement, disturhance.s rjirely 
cn.sue. 

Thi.s uriicr alao testiliea to the 
‘iiiexlriastiblo’ wcalMi of the niiiics. 
3To t>ays that there can be no exag- 
gc cal ion of the gold in Upper Cali- 
fornia, and tliat every man wlio has 
bone, muscle, and resolution, bas at 
all limes the lueauH of carving out 
his fortune in this ‘singularly fa- 
voured country;’ consequently^ he 
adds, ‘ labour and liandieraft work 
is at an inimeiise preiniuni, whilst 
the scr\'iwa of those skilled in tlie 
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humanities are at a comparative 
discount.* General assert ions of 
this kind are of no value, and may, 
])erliaps, be considered open to sus- 

I iicion, unless they are accompanied 
»y data from which the reader can 
dra\v liis own inforeneos. In tliis 
instajicc, w e arc supplied w ith the 
facts upon which the autlior has 
foiindod Jiis statements : — 

A cook is worth from 150 to 200 dol- 
lars per month, a day labourer 5 dollars 
a day, a mechanic 15 dollars and a 
common sailor from 70 to 120 dollars 
per month; whilst a man of bookish 
knowledge .and cunning in accouiits i.s 
scarcely of the .same -value a.s a waiter at 
an hotel. 

Tins is quite a picture in little of 
the actual condition of California. 
P^Yorything is given up to the 
diggings, and all the kinds of labour 
that tend, directly and indirectly, to 
sustain exertion in that dii'ection, 
are extravagantly paid for, while nil 
other kinds, mental and jihysical, 
iU’e held to be of no value w’llato^e^. 
No one thinks even of rearing stock, 
or cultivating the soil. These arts 
of ])eace arc cast upon calmer iv^n- 
tiueiils, and the necessary supplies 
for the kingdom of gold aixi drawn 
from foreign sources. It must not 
be supposed, how'ever, that in thc« 
midst of tliis abuudauct' tlnu'c is not 
much wrclchcdnoss of the most 
painful description. Tlie ]nirauit 
of gold hardens men against eacli 
other; and the absence of women 
in this region (the proportion being, 
at a rougli estimate, 1 in. every 5<M) 
of the ])opnlatiou) do]irive.^ the ad- 
veuturcTs of those ameliorating iii- 
flueiiecs w hich elsewdicre sgften the 
intercourse of life. Tliis is very 
strikingly exhibited in tlie callous- 
ness with wdiieh the jirospcrons look 
on cit the suflerings of the unfor- 
tunate, and the despair of sympathy, 
curiously shown in the fallowing 
assagg, which grows out of the 
abitiial struggle of ‘ every man for 
himself.’ 

I have noticed houseless wretches 
Hhivcriiig with the ague, wearing out 
life on their trunks, a blanket in addition 
to their body-clothing being tlieir only 
protection from the elements. I have 
seen others, again, rcpo.sing on tlie bare 
ground, with the .sky as a canopy, man- 
fully struggling with their fate, till they 
could secure the opportunity of re.achiiig 
the K1 Dorado, the* ‘land of,promi.se,’ to 
Q 
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* do or die.’ No man seema to seek for 
sropathy from his fellow. It would 
almost appear that, in the absence of 
women, man sternly resigns himself to 
his destiny, as if intuitively persuaded 
that it were vain to seek for succour or 
compassion from his own sex. In some 
glances which I encountered, much 
suffering was painfully depicted ; hut no 
ejcpirasion indimtire of a vrish to excite 
commisemtion. 

After the gamblers, the medical 
men appear to make the most profit 
out of their calling. 

I have conversed, says our author, 
with those who have paid an ounce of 
gold for an ounce of Epsom salts ; and 
poor wretches, received under miserable 
shelters called hospitals, liave been com- 
pelled to pay 100 dollars per week for 
their accommodation. Two or three 
I fell in with, who had wrought hard, 
and suffered many privations, in the 
acquirement of 3000 or 4000 dollars’ 
worth of gold, were glad to escape from 
the fangs of tlio disciple of Galen with 
the loss of two-thirds of their perilously- 
earned treasure. 

TJic work from whicdi wc have 
extracted these passages is entitled 
liovinffs (more properly ‘Advtui- 
tures’j in the Pacific. Considered 
fiimply as a portfolio of sketehes 
taken amongst the islands of the 
♦ Pac'ific during many voyages and 
exj editions of mixed proJfit and 
pleasure, the volumes are worth 
perusal; but tliey x)ossoss an ex- 
trinsic intcrcc v, over and aljovc that 
of mere travels, in the individual 
liistory whi(*h is interwoven through 
the narrative of events and observa- 
tions. 

In the year 1837, tlic author, then 
bi the fhiwn of manhood, having no 
occupation, no prospects, and but 
slentlev resources, witb the wide 
world before him to choose from, 
and a strong conviction that nothing 
was to be done in England, availed 
himselfcof an offer tliat was made 
^o him to work out his passage to 
Australia. Arrived at Sydney, he 
took an appointment in a commercial 
"jiDuse, but at tlic cud of a few 
montlis removed to a more eligible 
situation. At the end of two years 
and a half, finding that he had made 
little progress towards the accumu- 
lation of an independence, he re- 
solved to try his fortune in another 
quarter, and shipping some goods 
in a schooner bou^d ior the Bay of 


Islands, he steered liis course to- 
wards New Zealand. His enterprise 
in this direction docs not appear to 
iiave been attended with much better 
results. His opinion of N ew Zealand 
is unfavourable upon the whole. 
Speaking as a raerenant, and not as 
an agriculturist, ho thinks it will 
never become a place of importance ; 
and that the unfortimate disputes 
about land, and the insecurity of the 
tenures, not merely as between 
settlers and natives, but between 
settlers in possession and pur- 
chasers at a distance, must always 
impede the 
colony. 

His next venture was a specula- 
tive voyage amongst the islands of 
the Pacific, one of the objects of 
wliich was to search for a shoal in 
which the brig Rapid was wrecked 
on her route to Cbina. Six months 
Iiad elapsed since she had been east 
away, and the captain asseri»'d tliut, 
for security, lie bad buried between 
four and five thousand dollars in the 
sand, which lie believed would still 
be found there. Our author, jointly 
xviih other adventurers, purchased 
the wreck and the (jhance of j cco- 
vering the dollars. The result was, 
perhaps, as jirosperous as he had 
any right to anticipate from so mad 
a bargain. lie discovered llie wreck, 
and w'as even successful in bis search 
after the dollars ; but found that the 
cajitain had deceived him as to the 
amount, which was under three 
thousand. 

In the midst of these practical 
and, at the same time, jih'asur- 
able trips, ho looks back to his 
native country, and, thinking of 
its surplus population of idle and 
dainty hands, ashamed to work at 
home, and lacking energy and reso- 
lution to seek rough and remunera- 
tive labour abroad, he advises all 
young men so circumstanced, strug- 
gling for mere existence, or for the 
moans of concealing that poverty 
which is blighting their souls, to 
quit England. ‘Never mind,' he 
adds, ‘ ill what cajiacity, or how 
humiliating for the time.' Those 
are words of wisdom from one who 
lias tested the soundness of the ad- 
vice he gives, 

England ia too crowded with shabby 
gentility for it to obtain much trust ; and 
to confess poverty is almost as good a 
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recommendation as a written discharge 
from Bridewell. But in a young man’s 
going abroad; if there is no stain on his 
character, more sympathy is felt towards 
him by his countrymen, and the generous 
hand of assistance is much more 
promptly extended. Let him retrain 
from abtidnrf any change in his fortune 
for the better, and ten chances to one 
but he succeeds in life. Too many, 
after huding themselves relieved from 
a life of pinching care and griping 
necessity, are apt to fall into excesses, by 
too freely indulging in those pleasures 
wliich wore formerly beyond their reach. 

May vre not add, by forgetting 
too soon the poverty out of wliieh 
they have lifted themselves, and by 
too much confidcnco in their pros- 
perity, incurring the risk of being 
thrown back into it again ? 

Ill the course of our antlior*s 
cruises in the Pacitic, he appears 
not only to have visited almost 
every one of its islands, but to have 
embarked in all sorts of ventures 
upon, and even under its waters — 
pearl-diving being included amongst 
his speculations. It was natural 
enough that, in tlio progress of time, 
ho should many, and set up his 
flag somewhere ou a height to which 
he could look back when he went 
forth on his wandering expeditions; 
and accordingly we find the ad- 
venturous merchant assuming, at 
last, the status of a husband and a 
father, establishing himself in head- 
quarters at Tahiti ; and after many 
years of industrious activity, be- 
coming so attached to his new 
home and way of life, that, strong 
as the temptation is to visit his 
native land again, ho confesses 
that the present claims upon him 
ari,' paramount to the attractions of 
the old one. The moral of his book, 
and, indeed, of his ^ole career, 
lies in its toucliing clofflr*— 

On the first of next month many of 
my personal friends are homeward 
bound, and great is my dtjjire again to 
visit the land of my birth ; but other 
ties and feelings draw me another way ; 
and there is one tiny pair of hands 
tugging at my heart-strings with irre- 
sistible force. My Kttle one — 1 come ! 

The writer of this work hopes that 
his example may stimulate mauy a 
youth whose energies are lying idle 
at home, to seek in the isles of the 
Pacific the home and the fortune 
which they are sure to find there, * if 


they faint not;’ and no doubt the 
fact of having gone out without re- 
sources, and of winning a position 
after twelve or thirteen years of 
hard work, ought to stimulate others 
to follow the samci course. But the 
work would have exercised a more 
efficient attraction in that direction 
if the author had gone into some 
practical details about the trade of 
the Pacific, for the purpose of exem- 
plifying, not merely the value of 
industry in that quarter of the 
world, but the particular channels 
in which it may work with the best 
chances of success. In this reject, 
the book is by no means so useml as 
it might liave been rendered; but, 
on the other hand, we know of no 
work which presents so complete a 
picture of the life of the Pacific 
islands, of the habits and usages of 
the people, and the mode of 
existence for wliich all adventurers 
on those waters should prepare 
themselves. Its revelations possess 
the advantage of being thoroughly 
trustworthy; there is no attempt at 
dap-trap or exaggeration; ana the 
incessant movement through the 
book, from scene to scene, and from 
incident to incident, keeps the atten- 
tion alive by the force of reality, 
rather than by any skill in the 
colouring ; for our merchant, not- 
withstanding that he has enough of 
literary ambition to dedicate his 
reduction to Sir Bulwer T^ton, is 
y no means likely to make much 
reputation as an author. He must 
be content to be read foy his facts, 
which is a satisfaction more in his 
way than the applause of the critics. 
One of his great merits is^ that ho 
is entirely in earnest. Tins is, in 
some degree, a matter of tempe- 
rament with him. He is constitu- 
tionally impulsive, perhaps rash and 
hot-headed ; indeed, his ax^er is so 
quick and fiery, that he ^es not 
attempj to disguise it from the 
reader, who wiB, probably, be ^s- 
posed to recognise his attack upon 
the author of 2^ee and Omoo, as 
an ebuBition of temper. That gen- 
tleman’s books may contain on^ a 
grain of truth to a bushel of fiction, 
but we confess we are slow to 
believe that he could have been 
guilty of the dastardly and murderous 
conduct of which our merchant 
openly accuses hiau; at least, 
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think it due to Mr. Herman Melville 
to suspend our opinion upon so 
serious a charge until he has had 
time to put in his answer to it. 

Amongst the most promiiiont 
points of interest in these volumes 
arc the historical sketches of Queen 
Pomare — a lady who might liavc 
goiK' dow n to her grave in obscurity, 
if she liad had only the good luck 
to have been pros])crous, and w ho 
owes all her celebrity to her mis- 
foi’tunes — a ranid glance at China— 
and the rough, hasty, vigorous pano- 
rama of California. Wo were also 
struck with tlie first glimpses of 
Norfolk Island, as the author sailed 
past it at night — its shapeless bulk 
rising dimly out of the waters, and 
realizing in its gloom and isolation 
an imago of terror, harmonizing w ith 
the imrposes to which it is devoted : 

Last night, shortly after the moon 
had risen, we observed land on our 
weather bow^, which we knew to he 
Norfolk Island, an island rendered 
terrible to evil-doers from its being a 
penal settlement, escape fi'oni which is 
next to imj)ossil)lc. Many a hapless 
wretch, doomed as the i)enaltyfur liis 
crimes to work the remainder of his 
days ill irons, cut olf from the society 
of *' 11 save abandoned outcasts like him- 
self, has doubtless felt in its full force, 
as be approaches this prison, the words 
of that terrific iiisci iption, — ^He who 
enters here, leaves hope Ijehind and 
of a verity, I never saw’ a spot better 
calculaicd to create such an impres.sion. 
It appeared as if it were a desolate 
mural rock, its summit crowned with 
miniature hills, partially covered with 
a low, venRint scrub, a belt of rigid fir 
trees runuing along the topmost ridges. 

The interior is somew'hat more 
agreeable than flie exterior, being 
scored over with pleasant valleys, 
filled wdtli fruit trees and vegetables ; 
but the social condition of the plaee 
transcends all ordinary notions of 
wretchedness and di 8 organizati<>n. 
Wlicii *our author w aited imon the 
commandant to bog for a supply of 
vegetables, that functionary received 
him in a state of evident alarm, 
assured him that they were nhort 
of everything themselves, and rc- 
ucsted him to leave the island, 
eclaring that he should not feel 
happy until he was gone. The 
reason was clear enough ; the com- 
mandant was trying the policy of 
Betting numbers of the prisoners 


under his charge free from ilieii 
manacles, in consccpicncc of wdiicli,^ 
many of them had acted wdtli great 
insolence, and some had attempted 
to cs<;apc. No wonder the eoni- 
maudnnt .should be alarmed. There 
were one thou>aiul eight hundred 
prisoners on the island, and only 
one Imndrod and lifty soldiers, in- 
cluding oliuer.^, and from the 
frecdoni accorded to the prisoners, 
it is quite a matter of astonishment 
that they did not make short work 
with their guards, and, seizing ui)on 
the first vessel that put into tlie 
landing-place — for port there is none 
— ^triist their fortunes to the waves. 
That might have done so is 
evident mun the accjount^wc have 
of the perh'ct dolce fav nicnic in 
which they appear to pass their 
lives under the rule of this lienevo- 
lent commandant. 

Many appeal e«l to be seeking theif 
own pleasure : some were lolling about 
in apatlietic idleness, aiul otliers were 
strolling ap]).trontIy unresiraintMl ; and 
long before tlio sun had m.-ule his t’eayt', 
wo could distinguish parties of eight and 
ten assembled on the rocks, fishing witli 
rod ami line. 

There arc no w'omon on the 
island. Tlie consc(]ncnc(‘ i.s, that 
lliis pent -11)), criminal population 
exhibits a spectacle of brutality 
which reflects a heavy disgrace on 
the governmeut. It is duo to 
society to ])ijiush crime, hii( is it 
OiSscniial to the process that all 
softening and humanizing elements 
should be carefully t‘x eluded, and 
that a collection of poor tainted 
human beings should he cast into 
a savage solitude like w'ild beasts 
into a deni' So long as Norfolk 
Island w'aa exclusively reserved for 
the detention of the most desperate 
felons, condemned under a double 
sentence, this dreadfid system might 
have had some colour of excuse, 
although w'c (‘an discover no pallia- 
tion for it, imder any circumstances ; 
but since the island has been resorted 
to as a plaee of transportation direct 
from Lngland, no just, or even 
prudential reason <jan be urged w hy 
it should not be tlirown open to tlie 
reception of ameliorating influences, 
like all other jieiial colonies. 

We must now tuni to another 
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Lying on the coast of Oninea, 
inland between the banlcs of the 
Niger and the Volta, and eoni- 
nianding the whole of the land 
from llio coast to the foot of llio 
Kong mountains, is a kingdom 
known to Europe Jitlle more than a 
century, having undergone in the 
inteiTal scarcely any visible change 
in its form of government, a strange 
military dos])otisni, in T\hich cere- 
mony on the one side contrasts 
singularly ith ferocious barbarism 
on tlie other. Tins kingdom, one 
hundred and eighty miles from oast 
to west, and two liundredfrom north 
to soutli, ^ith a scanty jmpulation, 
is called tlic kingdom of Dahomey, 
and its monarch may be regarded as 
the king of the slave-trade and of 
the merelunits who trathc therein. 

Commander Eorbes, of the royal 
navy, having long had a desire to 
visit the interior kingdoms of Africa, 
for the ])nrpose oJ’ witnessing the 
eflccts of tlie slave-trade at its 
soure(‘s, volunteered his services oii 
a mission to the Court of Daliomey, 
to which ho was at once ap]iointed. 
The results of his observations ho 
has placed before the piildie in two 
vedumes, which contain matter more 
novel and startling than any romance 
of travel that lias appeared since the 
Abyssiiiian marvels of Briicc.* 

\Vc will glance at a few facts 
about tliesc Dalioniaus, and thou 
send the reader to consult the nar- 
rative itself. 

It ap]X'ai\s that the sole Imsiness 
of the King of Daliomey is to go to 
war. lie goes to war regularly 
cvoiy y(*ar, boginiiing in the month 
of iNTovember or December, when, 
descending upon some neighbouring 
town or state, he carries his victory 
by fire, slaughter, or treachery, 
within the walls. Ilis life is a 
terror upon the earth to the sur- 
rounding countries, and such is the 
mystery of conquest in which he 
lives, that his own soldiers arc kept 
ill ignorance of the place against 
V'hich they arc marching until thf^' 
day before they arrive at it. The 
whole popiilatioif of the kingdom 
does not exceed two hundred 
thousand, of which only onc-tentli 


arc free ; the rest arc slaves. Tlie 
king keeps a regular standing aiuny 
of twelve thousand troops, of wliieh 
five thousand are Amazons. AVlion 
he goes to ^^ar, he marches with 
nearly fifty Ihonsand of hotli sexes, 
about one-fourth of the whole 
jK>pulatiou. Erom these items, a 
tolerably accurate view may be ob- 
tained of the heroic nccu])ationH of 
the king and thejicople of Dahomey. 

Now, if the reader supposes that 
these wans are undertaken for any 
of the ordiiiary objects that move 
kingdoms into hostility, he is 
mistaken. They are not wars — 
they are slave hunts. Tlie King of 
the Dahomaus lives upon the sale of 
slaves, just as the Jludson’s Bay 
Company lii cs upon tlie sale of skins ; 
and ni the one ease men are hunted, 
just as wild animals are hunted in 
the other. 

But it must not be suspected that 
these slave Jiunts are carried on 
without all ])ropcr pomp of form and 
regality. Tlic King of Dahomey is 
a gentleman, and declares that he 
never makes A\ar oii anv country 
except to avenge an insult, or upon 
being invited to undertake it by 
three demands from his people, 
which he deferentially regards as 
an iiTCsistiblc expression of public^ 
opinion. Eortuuatcly, he is never 
at a loss for an insult ; and, lest his 
people should lose theur zest in tlie 
chase of blood, and foj*get to demand 
a new war, he keeps them up to the 
excitement the whole year round bj'' 
a successionof festivals, dancing, sing- 
ing, liaranguing, iiring, and cutling 
off heads, nhieli preserves them in a 
condition of perpeliial fiuy.^ 

'file way to honour, wealth, and 
power, in this martial territory, is to 
contribute prisoners or heads to the 
royal treasury. It might be asked, — 
of what value are heads H Tliey are 
of the value of all trophies, and are 
here liberally displayed on the walla 
roimd the royal palaces, (the king 
has two, each of which is larger in 
circumference than St. James's Bark, 
about a mile round !) and in squares 
and public places, as the chief graces 
and embellishment of the national 
architecture, and as a stimulus to 


* Dahomey and the Daho^nans ; being Journals of Two Missions to the King of 
Dahmmy, and Jiesidence at his Capital, m 1849 and 1850. By Frederick E. Forbes, 
Commander, ll.N., author of Five Years in China, &c. 2 vols. Longman and Co, 
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theiieroism of the people. It is not 
Tery surprising, under such cir- 
cumstances, that agriculture, and all 
other quiet industrial pursuits, 
should be discouraged, and that the 
first man in a country whose staple 
production consists of live slaves, 
and the heads of dead men, should 
be the chief executioner. The chief 
executioner, in fact, is prime minister 
of Dahomey, and the grand vizier is 
second to him. Similar offices arc 
filled in the harem (where, we have 
no doubt, there is much need of 
them) by Amazons. 

But toucliing these Amazons — is it 
a fiction that there exists, even in 
Africa, a race of women who literally 
carry arms, and go into battle? Hear 
Commander Forbes, who describes 
what he saw: — 

The Amazons are not supposed to 
marry, and, by their own statement, they 
have changed their sex. *We are men,* 
say they — ^ not women.* All dress alike, 
diet alike, and male and female emulate 
each other. What the males do, the 
Amazons will endeavour to surpass. 
They all take great care of their arms, 
polish the barrels, and, except when on 
duty, keep them in covers. There is no 
duty at the palace, except when the 
king is in public, and then a guard of 
Amazons protect the royal person, and 
on review, he is guarded by the males ; 
but outside the palace is always a strong 
detachment of inales ready for service. 
The Amazons are in barracks within the 
palace enclose .-c, and under the care of the 
eunuchs and the Ctamboodee or treasurer. 
In every action (with males and females) 
there is some reference to cutting off 
heads. In their <Lances — and it is. the 
duty of the soldier and the Amazon to be 
a proficient dancer — with eyes dilated, 
the right hand is working in a saw-like 
manner round the neck, when both 
hands are used, ^nd a twist is supposed 
to finish the bloody deed. 

These pleasant ladies dress exactly 
in the same uniform as the soldiers, 
the tunic, short trousers, and skull- 
cap completing their toilet. Jjadies 
w£o do not happen to bc*in the 
military profession dispense with 
the tunic and trousers, and wear a 
cloth from the waist to the knees. 
Hats arc seldom w^om — shoes never. 
To the king alone belongs the privi- 
lege of sandals. His majesty also 
enjoys that of having thousands of 
wives, w’hilo his nobles are allowed 
to indulge only in a few hxmdreds — 


the number diminishing in the down- 
ward scale of rank and wealth. 

It is curious enough, that amongst 
a people abandoned to such rude and 
violent excesses as these, there should 
be strictly observ^cd much externtd 
ceremony, that drunkenness slioidd 
be prohibited, and treason, theft, 
murder, adulb'ry, and cowardice bo 
punisliable with death. Of (iourso 
tliere is no end to cheating and ex- 
tortions, and the ways and means 
l)y wiiich the king sustains his ex- 
chequer, arc certainly not very cre- 
ditable to the political morality of the 
government. If a cock crows in the 
high-way, he is instantly forfeited 
to the tax-gatlicrer; in conscciuence 
of which, all the cocks are kept 
muzzled. If a man betrays an in- 
dustrious disposition, or sbow^s an 
iiuiination to advance bis family’s 
interests by his own exertions, the 
king seizes upon him, and cither 
sells him to slavery, or puts him to 
death. In fact, the monarch exer- 
cises a supreme authority over the 
lives and property of his subjects, 
and as it is his interest to keep them 
iiL ignorance and subjection, so it is 
his policy to take every possible 
advantage of tbeir weakness and de- 
basement. 

On bis progress up the country to 
the capital, Commander Forbes w^as 
struck by the beauty of the scenery; 
and as he approached Abomciy and 
the palaces, liis surjirise increased. 
The roads w ere as w idc as any high 
roads in England, the cultivatioji on 
all sides was in the best order, the 
views were charming, and the dwel- 
lings clean, neat, and quiet. Not 
the least remarkable feature in the 
history of this country, is the tranouil 
prosperity of the capital, w hich has 
preserved an unbroken peace for 
upw^ards of 200 years, while it haa 
poured out its myriads of troops to 
devastate the surrounding country. 

TJic first appearance of the city is 
ghastly and revolting, from the dis- 
play of skulls at the entrance, nor 
does the interior, which is eight 
miles in circumference, compensate 
for that painful impression. The 
houses arc all one story high; there 
are no shops, no picturesque archi- 
tecture or dresses to be seen, but 
a huddle of stalls and market-places, 
dingy red walls, with intervals of 
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waste lands, and enclosures dotted 
with trees. The aspect of the square 
of the palace as it appeared when 
Commander Forbes and his party, 
consisting of a hundred people, were 
received, was, however, peculiar and 
striking. 

The square of the palace was filled 
armed people, seal id on their hams, 
the polished barrels of their Danish mus- 
kets standing up like a forest. Under 
a thatclied gateway was the king, sur- 
rounded by his immediate wives ; while 
on each side sat the Amazons, all in 
uniform, armed and accoutred; and in 
the centre of the square, squatted the 
males. Hundreds of banners and um- 
brellas enlivened the scene, and a con- 
stant firing from great guns .and small 
amis increased the excitement. 

As it is tJio delight of tliis king 
to play at soldiers, he thought of 
course iliat tlic liiglicst compliment 
he could offer to his guest.s, was to 
give them a review of his Amazons, 
llirec regiments were accordingly 
ordered out, and went tliroiigli ihcir 
evolutions with prodigious agility; 
after which his majesty drank to the 
strangers, ta]iping each of their 
glasses with his own; upon which 
there tliundered forth a salute of 
guns, that drowned the shouts of the 
multitude. TMiilc the king was 
drinking, and the ministers danc'mg 
for joy, tlic eunuchs and the ladies 
held up cloths before his majesty, 
for ;tis a law in Dahomey, that men 
must not see tlie king cat or drink. 
That is a siglii too sacred for human 
eyes. 

At all tlicir fi'stivals the Dahomans 
arc outrageously noisy. The only 
way they have of testifying their 
delight IS by shrieking, shouting, 
and dancing ; and one may readily 
imagine 'what an uproar they malA 
when drums aud trumpets and the 
roar of artillery swell the jolly 
eliorus. 

Commander Forbes having ob- 
tained an opportunity of communi- 
cating bis Majesty Ibo substance 
of tile mission with wliicli he was 
charged, was referred to the season 
of the great Customs — certain 
grand ceremonials' which aro held 
at Court in the month of May — 
for the answer. The description of 
these Customs is very singular, and 
oi)cns a scene of barbaric splendour, 
mixed with horrors of a kmd which 


could hardly he credited upon any 
less trustworthy authority than that 
of an eye-witness. .The account of 
these ceremonials, running over a 
period .of several weeks, occupies a 
large portion of the writer’s journal, 
and constitutes a principal part of 
his narrative of the manners and 
lives of the people. Hut as we have 
not room for the details, interesting 
as they are, we must turn at once to 
the issue of the mission. 

The question the king had fo 
decide upon was, wlicthcr he would 
ut a stop to the slave trade in his 
ominions, which he was urged to 
do by many arguments grounded 
upon policy, example, and humanity. 
To this request his majesty replied 
by going into a history of the trade, 
declaring tlj at be tbouglit the Eng- 
lish the first of whit,e men, and was 
desirous of being at peace with them ; 
that his people were soldiers ; and 
tliat liis revenues consisted of tho 
proceeds of the slave trade, which 
he could not give up unless other 
nations did so likewise. Ho tlien 
dictati.d a letter to Queen Victoria, 
embodying these views, and stating 
his willingness to enter into a treaty 
when the trade was stopped in the 
neighbouring chiefdoms; that he 
wished a British Consul to be sent 
to his kingdom, and missionaries to 
visit the port; and that the military 
habits of his subjects alone prevented 
him at present from cultivating the 
agricultural resources of his king- 
dom. Witli this ravelled epd indefi- 
nite answer, the mission was brought 
to a close; not, however, without 
having accomplished some good in 
having explored and laid open the 
head-quarters of thp slave-traffic, 
and in laying the sewiro foundation 
of more effective and decisive mea- 
sures for its annihilation hcreaffer. 

Until the imhlication of this work, 
little or nothing was known of 
Dahomfy and the Dahomans. The 
journals which now bring them in 
their social and political lineaments 
for tho lirst lime before the world, 
may be regarded as an important 
contribution to the history of tlie 
slave tr^e, and as a new protest 
a^inst its iniquity in an unusually 
effective form. Few men are better 
(malified by their experience than 
the writer of this book to speak upon 
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the subject. Ho has witnessed the 
lioiTors of the huniun traffic in eveiy 
shape, fi'om the.baracooii to the hold 
of the slave ship and the broiling 
plantations of SoutJi America, and 
he dei'larcs that all these sickening 
sights yield in appalling terror totho 
tragic scenes throngh wliicli tlie 
.slav(‘a, to use his omi expression, arc 
introduced to slavery. It is in 
Dahomey these scenes take place; 
and in drawing the veil from the 
springs of that ghastly eommerce he 
has rendered an essential servie*? to 
the cause of humanity. The Daho- 
mans, in fact, are meji-ste«aler3 and 
4-ut-tliroats upon a grand scale. 
TJiey pursue tlieir trade system- 
atically, and ^A'ilh a regularity of 
movenieut and grandtw of elfect 
that may well make Europeans 
Avondcr Iioaa' sneh things can be 
within a few days’ sail of civilization. 
They descend periodically, without 
fail, n]>on a pc'aeef nl iiciglibourliood, 
where the uii offending people, little 
dreaming of hostilities, nw (piietly 
engaged in indiLstrial occupations, 
a.ud sweepiiig aAvay the cjitire ]W]ni- 
lation (fer such is the policy and 
practict* of these exterminators), 
butc'liering the old, vho would let eh 
no price in the mai'ket, and carrying 
off' the young for immediate sale, 
they literally obliterate the Avholc 
nation from the face of the map. 
The volumes before us contain all the 
details reciuisile to a full and clear 
understaiuling of these atrocities; 
and as the aiitlior rc'sts exclusively 
upon his facts, Avhich he judiciously 
leave s to make their oa\ n impression, 
the riaulcr is jilaced in the best pos- 
sible position for the formation of a 
dispMSj ionate Mulgincnt. 

Thai, this Tornble trafllc must 
r.lt ijUcitely give a\ ay before the urgent 
and ]»erseveriiig d(‘jnancls of the en- 


lightened powers that have already 
so materially .narroAved it^*auarketSj|^ 
is an issue to AvhicuAA'e haA’c alwttys 
looked Avitli eonlklcnce; but there 
is no doubt that that issue Avill bo 
liasteiied by the disclosures eoiitaiiied 
in this Avork. AVc here see Iioav 
and AA'here the slave trade can be 
cut doAvn at its roots; and aao 
discern in the reply of the king 
of Dahomey, sliidlling and CA'asivc 
as it is, a disposition to turn his 
SAAords into ploughshares, if llio op- 
portunity 1)(‘ given to him of doing so 
on his oAMi terms, A\diieh, all things 
considered, are not more unreason- 
able or exorbitant than, under simi- 
hir cireumstaneos, a Cliristian .soax*- 
reign AA'ould feci Jiimself justiHed in 
SI 1 pi il all n g f >r. I'ho re v e 1 riti n n s i u 
this book cannot lie too highly esti- 
mated in the iidluenee they must 
iiicA'ilably exercise over the future 
fate of Dahomey and the slaA^c trade. 

There is but one point to Avliicli 
AA'o must take exception. We allude 
to the hasty charge the .‘lutLor has 
brought against the African colony 
of .Liberia, in asserting that it is 
guilty of dealing m sl:;ves. IL'doea 
not proc(‘ed upon lliis accusation 
Avith Jiis usual eandoiir. but seems 
to lia\'e adopted it, either from iii- 
.sulUcient data, or from sucli llyiug 
reports as the colony, tVom the Aery 
nature of the ellbi-t it making, is 
obviously exposed to. That slave- 
dealing and slavery an* nnknoAvn in 
Liberia, and most rigidly prohibited 
alike by its laAvs and its usages, is 
capable, Ave appj’ehcnd. of the most 
satisfactory proofs ; and Ave are quite 
sure that when Conunander Forbes 
has convinced himself of IJ10 truth 
of this statement bv ])crsonal ui- 
(pury,he aaIII acknowledge Ids error, 
and promptly repair the injustice he 
has committed. 
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ROME AND ITALY, FROM 1815 TO 1850 * 

TN tlic mind of the youth just bud- guine, but at all events they have 

ding into manhood — in the mind looked with feelings of rcverenco 

of ilio man of middle age, wbo has and regret to the past, and with 

read, rdleetcd; travelled — in the feelings of hopefulness to the future 

mind and memory of the old and of their coimtry; and these senti- 

tho outworn, the name and tlio fame ments, indicating ideas of home, 

of Italy excite, by turns, sentiments of freedom, of patriotism, of the 

of wonder, of pity, of regret, and of worship of, and the aspiration for, 

admiration. WJien one retlects on glory and greatness long dejiarted, 

the cvcr-glorious past, one imisL re- arc at least c\’ideiiec of impatient 

member, that in civilizalion, in arts, and restless struggles, of throes 

in literature, and in arms, Italy was worthy of manly hearts and indc- 

onc of the oldest and most mature pendent natures. For a long w hilo — • 

of Euro])can countries. Her ruins mdecd, from the days of Charles V. 

of forums, of temples, and magnifi- to the end of the last century — Italy, 

cent and classic structures of every if not dead, remained in a state of 

kind, attest her taste fuhiess, her passive endurance — in a state of 

wealth, and her power; while the long trance, rcscmhling the sle<m of 

remains of licr poets, her historians, dealli ; but when the S’rench of the 

and lier orators, uot merely in tlic days of the young conqueror, Napo- 

Romaii, but ill mediteval times, prove Icon, gave her a staudarc^ ancf a 

she has been twieo nearly the sword, the Italians awakened from 

niistress, and certainly twice the their lethargy,-- they followed the 

iiistnictress and teai^hcr of all civi- standard bravely, and used the sword 

lized states. Once the centre and like men. Deceived by the voice 

the queen of nations, Italy is now of the enchanter w ith whom tlicy 

only remarkable for Iho remains of fought and conquered, they found 

licr former magiiiliccuce and power, themselves, wiien the fabric of his 

Rut yel,^ midst the w^rccks of rcli- power fell to pieces, cut up aud 

gious, of systems, of goverimients, iiarccUcd into fragments, ki defiance 

and of dynasties, tJiere arc huiidrt ds of political and geographical rela- 

and thousands of gifted nien, wdio lions, — disposed of, without being 

have ever looked to a possible rege- consulted, as so much living stock, 

neration of their country — wdiohave amidst the nations of the earth, 

ever believed in an apiiroaching re- Such an arrangement, though it 

dc-mptioii, which lias never yet como miglit endure for a time, was sure 

to pass. These men may be uncal- in the end to be fruitful in hatreds, 

culating, enthusiastfe, aud over san- in discontents, and rebellions,— in 

* The. Rnman State, from 1815 to 18.50. By Buigi Carlo Farini. Translated 
from the Italian by the Right Hon. W. fi, Gladstone, M.P. for tlie University of 
Oxford. London: J. Murray. 1851, 

Italy in 1848. By L. Mariotti. Cha^ nan and Hall. 1851. 

Italy, Past and Presents By L. Mariotti. London : J. Chapman. 1848. 
Narratire of Scenes and Events in Italy, from 1847 to 1849 ; including the 
Siege of Venice. By Lieut. -General Pepe. London : H. Colburn. 1850. 

I wo Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen on ilm Stale Proseevtiions of the Neapolitan 
OoverniticiU. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for the University of 
Oxford. London ; John Murray. 1851. 

riie Neapolitan Gocernment and Mr. Gladstone: a Reply to Two Letters recently 
addressed to his Lm'dship by the Right lion. W, E. Glttdstone. By Cliarles Mac- 
farlane. London : Routledge and Co. 1851. • 
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conspiracies, seditions, and secret 
confederations. Deceived by the 
French, deceived by the Austrians, 
bartered by Europe, weary, dejected, 
and hopeless, the Italians for years 
supinely lay down and complained ; 
but the lethargy was not of long en- 
durance, for, in 1820 and 1821, 
insurrection prevailed in more than 
one kingdom of the peninsula — 
insurrection which required foreign 
aid to put it down. Again, in 
18B0-31-32, there were open mani- 
festations of discontent, which in- 
duced foreign interference and oc- 
'cupation, setting the diplomacy of 
Europe at work, and the tongues 
and pens of her orators and publicists 
in motion. The troubles of llo- 
magna, the occupation of Ancona, 
the perturbations in the Two Sicilies, 
will occur to every mind. These 
wore stifled and put down — put 
down chiefly by foreign aid; thus 
roving to the Italians that they 
ad nothing beyond the Alps but 
enemies. It is true, our minister at 
Elonmcc protested — uttered much 
good advice — proclaimed many 
sou. id principles in his coiTcspond- 
011 ( 0 with Cxcrman, French, and 
Italian# statesmen; but his wise 
words slept in the cars of foolish 
chiu’chmcn, and again was Italy rele- 
gated to tlie system that prevailed 
from 1815 and 1816. The coimtiy 
now became despondent, letliargic, 
ana apathetic; but occasionally a 
national voice was heard abroad and 
at homo, crying aloud, ‘Italians, 
think on Vhat you were, and think 
on what you arc! Think of the 
heroes, the poets, the orators, the law- 
givers, •your country lias produced, 
and reflect whether you ought now 
to be the slaves of masqueraders and 
monks ! Arc you now to bo singers, 
fiddlers, scene-daubers, and cavatina 
composers merely, and not men and 
a nation as of old P’ These hitter and 
slec 2 )lc 8 s thoughts produoud fruit, 
after many years. There was no 
Parliament, there was no Press, 
there was no open intercommunion in 
public, but Italians, rendered serious 
by oppression and sullen by disaj)- 
pointment, confederated and com- 
bined, afliliated themselves in secret 
societies, and spread their organiza- 
tion over the whole peninsula, and 
out of it into every land to which 
their countrymen#were exiled. The 

\ 


result was, that almost every thinking 
and feeling man becaitie at once a 
conspirator and politician, for both 
characters were identified. Did tho 
governments of Milan, of Pome, of 
Sfaples, of Florence, of Parma, of 
Modena, or even of Sardinia, take 
account of this? I^o; instead of 
observing the signs of the times and 
appreciating the wants of tlic 
country,— instead of directing their 
care to these outward symptoms of 
inward disease, and prescribing tho 
fit constitutional medicines, they had 
recourse to caustic, the knife, and 
blood-letting, and the consequence 
was, a sanguina^, though not useless 
struggle, in which Italy was for tl o 
moment defeated. We say for the 
moment, for the seeds of a consti- 
tutional system are happily, because, 
wo trust, seciurely and iiennaiicntly, 
sown in Sardinia, whence they must 
spread and bear fruit to every portion 
of the peninsula. In this great ex- 
periment England is directly and 
indirectly interested. It must alu ays 
be the desire of every man in this 
country pretending to the name of 
statesman, that Italy should be well 
governed. Without such a condi- 
tion of things, there can bo neither 
peace nor security iu Europe ;#for 
Franco and Austria are sure to 
espouse the cause either of one party 
or the other, either of the governing 
or the governed. Hence struggles 
for superiority and dominion by two 
leading powers, to which England 
cannotbc iiidilFerent. TJie interestsof 
her commerce, the repose of Europe, 
the balance of power, the desire 
that no one first-rate pow er should 
aggrandize itself at the expense of 
any second, third rate, or poor and 
puny state. Jt was considerations 
of this kind, doubtless, and partly, 
also, the accident of his having been 
in the country during the past year, 
that induced Mr, Gladstone to pay 
attention to Ibilian ])olitjcs and 
history. We are not sorry that it 
has turned out so ; for apart from tho 
consideration that Mr. Gladstone had 
bestowed no more attention on 
foreign affairs than the late Sir 
Eobert Peel, owing partly to his 
haying given attehtiou to other 
things, partly to an uutravclled 
youtli, there can be no doubt that 
his handling of the subject has 
directed public attention to tho 
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Italian question in an extraordinary 
degree, and has caused men to 
reflect on the course of recent events 
in Home, and, since the publication 
of his letters to Lord Aberdeen, 
on the conduct of the King and 
government of Naples. The first 
contribution of Mr. ferladstone to the 
general question was in the humblo 
guise of translator. Toviards the 
close of the past year, a young 
Italian, of consideraole attainments, 
of moderate opinions, by name 
Luigi Carlo Farini, published a 
history of the Koman State from 
1815 to 1850. The author is a 
subject of the Pope. Born at Kussi, 
in the province of Kavenna, in 1812, 
he was bred to the medical pro- 
fession, was twice in exile under 
Gregory XVT., and returned to his 
country under the amnesty of July, 
1848. In March, 1848, he became 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, sat in the 
Council of Deputies, and retired 
from political oflicc when Mamiani 
was minister. In October, he was 
appointed Director of the Board of 
Health, but was ejected Iw the 
Triumvirate of the Bepublie. He re- 
sumed his post on the entry of the 
French, but was again dismissed 
Iw tho Triumvirate, of Cardinals. 
Farini now holds an appointment 
under the government of Sardinia, 
and the first fruit of his leisure 
has been the publication, in three 
volumes, of this work, comprising 
thirty-live years of the history of the 
Bom an State, — that is to say, from 
1815 to 1850. Two only of the 
volumes have apj)cared in an 
English dress, translated by Mr. 
Gladstone ; but the Bight Hon. 
gentleman promises the third very 
speedily. 

Beginning with the period of tho 
Bostoratious in Europe, Farini re- 
peats the observation with which 
we commenced our remarks, that no 
sooner had the potentates of Europe 
gained their pomt in awakenmg and 
stirring up the spirit of nationality 
which overthrew Napoleon, tl. in 
they turned their minds and anns 
against their own subjects. It is, 
therefore true, as ho remarks, that 
the powers, far from constructing on 
the basis of nationality in their 
respective countries a genuine and 
natural equilibrium, on the con- 


a , restored the old, the arti- 
j the forced, and tlib parasitical; 
they settled that the people were a 
property, and nations a patrimony, 
to be distributed and bargained with, 
according to the inclination and for 
Uie convenience of the great. The 
restorers of 1815 were, therefore, 
guilty of injustice to tho nations; 
their work was inauspicious, as 
the terrible events of 1848 proved, 
and as possibly may stiU moro bo 
proved before 1860. 

To Italy, the powers assembled at 
Vienna were not generous. Boyal 
and Constitutional France showed 
no kindlier spirit to Italy than Be- 
publicau Franco at Camjio Fomiio. 
France did not resist the extension 
of the Austrian sway in 1815 ; and 
Lombardy, the whole Venetian ter- 
ritory, with some places and for- 
tresses of the Papal States, fell 
under the yoke of the double-headed 
eagle. 

When tho Austrian power had 
been thus strengthened andextendod, 
there did not remain a vestige of 
Italian policy in Italy, not even of 
that turbulent, but profound and 
vigorous policy through which Italian 
municipalities liad grown great, and 
had given to the world men, not only 
distinguished, but unique. The 
commonalities, as M. Farini says, 
were in servitude ; tlic states were 
fiefs ; the sovereigns wore Austrian 
prefects ; any spirit that then showed 
itself appeared, strange enough, to 
proccocl from the court of Borne, 
which made complaint of the abstrac- 
tion of its territory beyend tlie Po, 
and of the occupation of its fortresses 
at Ferrara and Comacehio. Tho 
Boman court outwardly acquiesced, 
as is its wont, in tliis arrangement, 
but it did not forget or surrender its 
claim throughlengtliof time. Nullum 
tempus occurrit ecclesice has always 
been its maxim. 

Pius VII., as Signor Faiiini truly 
says, brought back with him from 
exile an ample stock of personal 
influence, and the court of Bomo 
enjoyed a rare and marvellous occa- 
sion to turn it to account, and esta- 
blish a good and popular govern- 
ment. In the Boman people there 
was great acuteness of mind, a gene- 
rous nature, a longing for repose, 
a love of civil equality, and an 
anxiety enhanced by military rule 
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for honourable freedom. The pon- 
tiff was a maRi of just aud moderate 
character, and his minister, Goiisalvi, 
a pcwon of good sense, line temper, 
considerable experience of affairs, 
knowledge of mankind, and appre- 
ciation of tlio age in wdiieli lie lived. 
But though nontiff ajid minister Jiad 
both been schooled in adversity, aud 
knew its uses well, yet the minister 
and pontiff w'ere over-mastered l)y 
the hot -1 leaded and fanatical clerical 
party, and tliese indmduals, as M. 
Barini states, did and said the 
strangest and maddest things in the 
world. It could hardly be expected, 
in 1815, that churdimeu should be 
altogether excluded from power in 
tJic States of the Po])e, hut nothing 
could be more unfortunate than that 
the extreme and bigoted ecclesiastical 
party should return to power. Wha^. 
could be more unfortunate, for ex- 
ample, than that such a man as 
llivarola, a hot competitor for the 
pahn inmediaevalmeaiisof procedure, 
should be sent as commissary to tlio 
provijices ? This man disturbed 
everything, and marred everything. 
Gonsalvijon his return to Home from 
London, Paris, and Vienna, endea- 
voured, as sccrolaiw of state, to stem 
tl^e current of mediajval bigotrj' and 
slavish routine, but Avitli incomplete 
success. 

In some parts of the Italian penin- 
sula, administrative and civd insti- 
tutior r had already been in part re- 
foiined before the Prench llevolu- 
tion. In Lombardy, at Kaples, and 
in Tuscany, the excess of encroach- 
ment by 4ho church upon the 
state had been retrenched, nor did 
the sovereigns, when restored, think 
of destroying all that wliieh tlioy 
themselves or their fathers had 
effected. But at Homo, though 
there was talk and promise of civil 
and criminal codes, there came none 
of these things. There were pro- 
clomaticxns of cardinals and papal 
bulls, but instruction W'as iispeaed 
and ifrippled ; the censorship existed 
in lull force ; commerce and industry 
were discouraged by legal under- 
meddling; and all the men who had 
distinguished themselves in the time 
of the Preiich occupation were sus- 
pected and licld in disostcem. Gon- 
galvi felt tlic evil of this, and tried 
to check it. That sagacious anti 
temperate minister w^as w ell aware. 


that though, when society was in its 
infancy and education not general, 
ecclesiastics might fill civil ofiices 
witJi distinction and advantage, in 
1815, the time was gone by for 
such a retention of public employ- 
ments by mere privilege of caste. 
But the voice of the secretary w as 
I’oa? damans in deserto, and it re- 
mained unheeded. In the first mo- 
ments of its restoration, the court of 
Kome had an opportunity to resume 
the leadership of Italy, out did not 
appreciate her ow n destinies, tliose 
of the popedom, or of the nation. 
Borne aid not, indeed, use great 
severity against those who sided 
w’ilh IVlurat, but slie allow^ed Austria 
to prosecute the ]iocts and men of 
letters wdio had innocently favoured 
tlie Preuch occupation. According to 
the authority of Parini, wdio has had 
access to the best sources of informa- 
tion, Stefanini, an Austrian com- 
missary, hunted for them through the 
Papal provinces, and some of them 
uudeiwcnl great liardsliijis. It was 
at this period that Pellegrino Bossi, 
whom . Parini calls ‘ the ornament 
of the forum and university of Bo- 
logna,’ saved liimsclf by going into 
€*xile. As w'e shall have an oppor- 
tunity, in a subsequent portion of 
this article, when speaking of tho 
melancholy death of this man, wc will 
not stop here to take exception to tho 
words, ‘ ornament of the university 
and forum,’ further than to say, that 
Bossi was in no other w*ay remark- 
able as an ornament of the univer- 
sity and forum, than as having ob- 
tained tho degree of Doctor of Law s 
at the early age of nineteen, and of 
Professor of Civil Law at tho Lyceum, 
and Criminal Law^ at the University, 
at a period wlicn he was not more 
than twenty. Those honours appear 
extraordinary to one imbued with 
English notions, but in Italy such 
precocious success is by no means 
uncommon. 

The Pope did not confine himself 
merely to an apathetic acquiescence 
in the policy of Austria. lie con- 
demned and smote the sect of Car- 
bonari, who were spreading in tho 
States of the Church, and as a coun- 
terpoise allow'ed the establishment 
of the sect of Sanfedists. The pro- 
fessed object of the Saufedists w as 
to defend the Catholic religion, and 
the privileges and jurisdiction of the 
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Court of iRomc, with the temporal 
dominion and the prerogatives of 
the papacy, as well from the plots 
of the innovators as from the aggres- 
sions of the Empire. It thus re^*hed 
all tlie points to which the hierar- 
cliical offshoots of the church so 
marvellously spread. It was, of 
course, retrogressive, aiming at an 
absolute theocracy. It was, or 
seemed to be, national, by opposing 
the influence of the Empire. It 
may be supposed that there were 
among the Sanfedists many well- 
disposed, and many devout and 
religious men ; but there were 
also many dangerous fanatics, many 
knaves, many imiiostors, and, Farini 
says, many ‘scoundrels,’ who made 
use of the influence of the society 
for their personal advantage. As it 
grew older, Sanfedism grew worse. 
The Sanfedists could not brook that 
the Carbonari should be allowed to 
live unmolested and unpunished; 
and in 1817 the former gained this 
point, that the government began 
to condemn the latter to heavy 
unishments, the cause or pretext 
eing a conspiracy, of wliich Macc- 
rata was saief to be the centre and 
the scat. Some were sentenced to 
death, but the penalty was com- 
muted for that of perpetual impri- 
sonment, a favour which aw akened 
no gratitude, because the trials had 
been in secret, and the sentence had 
ap]icarcd vindictive. 

]N^o idea is more opposed to the 
idea of a government, or to a system 
of order or liberty, than a state of 
things like this. Sects formed in 
aid of the ruling powers, as Farini 
well remarks, drag the government 
into injustice. (They attack the 
moral principle of authority, and 
render it so hateful, that men do not 
consider it as a guardian and arbi- 
treas, but as an enemy. 

In reference to the condition of 
Lower Italy, the judicious author 
whor i Mr. Gladstone has taken in 
hand makes a very just remark. It 
is, that conspiracy must remain a 
second nature so long as govem- 
meiils discoimtenanco publicity and 
jiarliamcnts. 

On the revolutions of 1820 and 
1821 — in Spain, at Naples, and at 
Piedmont — Farini docs not much 
remark. But he observes, that 
though tho Carbonari of the Ponti* 


fieal States became about this period 
intoxicated with hope, united in 
plots, and grew audacious, yet that 
they did not second the movement 
of IJpper or of Lower Italy, and 
made no attempt at change. Not 
so the Sanfedists. Tliey grew more 
unquiet and boisterous ; and so 
vehement was in these men the rago 
of party, that sonic priests vented 
it even from the pulpit, and assas- 
sins were seen gomg the round cf 
the towns to intimidate those citizens 
who were reputed liberal. The con- 
sequence was an aggravation of civil 
feuds. Tho seeds of lasting hatred 
were sown, and blood w'as shed. 

The result of the congrcs.ses of 
Troppau and Laybach was an 
Austrian intervention in the king- 
dom of Naples. The Imperial troops 
aftcrw'ards entered the States of the 
Church. Tho Sanfedists received 
them with open arms and festivi- 
ties ; so that not merely the opposite 
scqtof Carbonari, but every patriotic 
and right-thinking spirit was indig- 
nant. The Sanfeefists, however, 
went on in their bigoted and retro- 
grade course, and acquired for them- 
selves a hateful name and character, 
jiot only as an association hostile to 
social progress and to free institu- 
tions, but as a faction friciffQy to 
the Austrian. The temper of tho 
sect became extreme, and was gene- 
rally ’opposed to that of Gonsalvi, 
more especially in reference to 
foreign invasion. This is not hear- 
say, or mere va^o report; for 
Farini states that he has had many 
of the Cardinars privdte and confi- 
dential letters under his view, in 
which the Secretary openly declared 
his mind ; and in one among the 
rest, addressed to tho Cardinal San- 
severino, a Neapolitan subject of 
the king’s party, who had been con- 
gratulating himself on the Austrian 
mtervention, ho wrote in reply, that 
the remedy was perhaps worse than 
the disease. In this Gonsalvi w as 
perfectly right; for when Austria 
had assumed the position of patron 
and champion of all the absolute 
sovereigns of Italy, not only did sho 
aim at cowing and scourging the 
spirit of liberty and independence 
in the provinces subject to her sw ay, 
but she got into her own hands the 
whole matter of political inquisi- 
tions throughout Italy, and incited 
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tlie Italian governments to severity, 
and the anti-liberal sects to ven- 
geance. The Pontifical government 
was at this season in a condition to 
proceed with leniency, and yet not 
to bo exposed to any charge of weak- 
ness; but whether overborne by 
Austria, or driven on by Saiifedism, 
the Court of Pome entered upon a 
system of political inquisitions and 
condemnations. 

Two of the legates shielded their 

g rovinces from infliction; these were 
pina of Bologna, a judicious and 
moderate person, and Arezza, Legate 
of Ferrara. Pusconi, Bishop of 
Imola, however, was both incapable 
and superstitious. Sauseverino, a 
man prone to excess, governed the 
province of Forli, w'here numerous 
arrests and more banishments took 
place. Nor did the vicious system 
stop hero : some inhabitants of Po- 
magna, accused of complicity with 
Gk>nfalonieri and other distinguished 
Lombards, were condemned to tlie 
martyrdom of the Spielberg. This 
was a fatal error of the ecclesiastical 
government, for the liberals con- 
founded in their hatred the foreign 
and the feeble ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, w'hich appeared to be his tool. 
Some of the exiles from the 
PontiuM States found a refuge in 
Tuscany, where the Grand Duke’s 
government was then distinguished 
by a temperance and moderation 
w^hich it nas since renounced, to 
follow in the wake of rcactiona^ 
measures. The Poman exiles in 
their proscription painted the Papal 
government m the blackest colours, 
wlien unhaj)py and sulfering, the 
victims of cruelty and injustice w’ill 
always overcharge a picture. But it 
was undoubtedly true, notwithstand- 
ing the good intentions and amiable 
character of Gonsalvi, that there was 
in Pome, mider Pius VII., no care 
for the cultivation of the people, no 
anxiety for public prosperity. Pome 
was, indeed, a city of comiptiofi, of 
exemptions and privileges. The 
clergy were, accor^g to the rather 
partial Farini, a compound of 
fools and knaves; the laity were 
steeped in slavery; the treasury was 
plundered by gangs of tax-farmers 
and spies, and all the business of 
government consisted in prying 
into the secrets of, and punishing the 
liberalfl. In the midst of this state 


of things, Pius VII. died, on the 
20th of August, 1823. His death 
was hastened by a fall, (though this 
is not stated either by M. Farini or 
his translator,) by which he fractured 
his thigh, on the 6th of July 
previously. He had, however, at- 
tained the ripe old age of eighty-one, 
and had been Sovereign Pontift’ for 
twenty-three years, five months, and 
six days. 

Gonsalvi soon after followed his 
master and sovereign to the tomb, 
and by Ids will directed (wc arc sur- 
rised not to find this fact mentioned 
y either Farini or Mr. Gladstone) 
that his private jewels should be 
sold to erect a monument to liis 
benefactor, a monument which was 
subsequently executed by Tbor- 
waldsen. 

In September, 1823, Annbalile 
della Geuga was elected Pope under 
the name of Leo XII. TJiis man 
had previously filled several public 
employments. Pius VI. had made 
him his private secretary, and in- 
vested him witli the prelaturc ; then 
consecrated liim Bishoj) of Tyre, 
and sent him as Nuncio to Lucerne 
and to Cologne. Pius VII. despatched 
him in 1805 to the diet of Patisbon, 
to receive tho complaints of the 
church of Germany against tlie 
Protestant sovereigns, and in 1808 
to Paris, for the business depending 
between the Holy Sec and the 
Emperor Naiioleon. After the rc'- 
moval of this pontiff, Della Gcnga 
proceeded to the parish of Montieelli, 
in the diocese of Fabriano, and there 
remained till 1814, exerting himself 
to destroy everytliing recent, and to 
restore everything old. In 1815, 
he came to Paris to present to 
Louis XVIII. the congi’atulatory 
letters of the Pope, who made him 
cardinal in tho following year. 
When he entered the conclavo, he 
was in his sixty-fourth year, and so 
infirm, that on his friends giving 
him to understand they were de- 
sirous to raise him to the popedom, 
he replied, ‘ Don’t think of me, for 
you w'ould elect a corpse.* 

He was, however, elected, (as ho 
had been in 1821, by a congress of 
Poman ladies, wuth whom, in his 
outli, from his handsome person, 
e had been a great favourite,) and 
he soon applied his confident and 
self-assured spirit to every depart- 
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mcnt of tlie civil government. A 
life of labour and excitement revived 
Jiis strength. He resolved to ch ango 
tlic policy of the state, and to bring 
it back to the ancient rules and 
<mstoms. The authority of the 
Congregjition of Cardinals was 
restored, and many ancient practices 
and methods of the lloman court 
were re-established. He gave counte- 
nance to every kind of religious con- 
gregation and confraternity. Ho 
directed that education should bo 
brought entirely under the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy ; he determined to 
have aU the institutions of charity 
and beneficence administered and 
governed by the clergy; he con- 
firmed and enlarged the cleri(;al 
exemptions, privileges, and juris- 
dictions; he took away from the 
dews the right to hold real property, 
binding them to sell what they pos- 
sessed within a fixed period ; he 
introduced many offensive practices 
and barbarous customs of the 
middle ages in reference to the 
Israelites ; ho caused them to be 
shut up in Glietti with walls and 
gates, and he put them in cliargo 
of the Holy Office. 

Many lionourable Jew merchants 
emigrated to Lombardy, Trieste, and 
Tuscany. He dissolved the board 
wliicli superintended vaccination. 
He gave unlimited power to appoint 
majorats and entails. He abolished 
tlie Collegiate Courts which admi- 
nistered justice, find instead of them 
instituted pretorships, or courts of a 
single judge. lie made the muni- 
cipalities dependent on the govern- 
ment, made stringent game and 
fishery laws, enjoined the use of the 
Latin language in forensic speaking 
and writing, and in the universities. 
He employed the notorious Cardinal 
Palotta, who committed all. sorts of 
excesses, and tlie sanguinary B-iva- 
rola, who on the 31st of August, 
1825, sentenced 508 individuals. Of 
the 508, 30 were noble, 106 landed 
proprietors or traders, 2 priests, 74 
public functionaries, 38 mintary men 
72 doctors, advocates, engineers, or 
men of letters ; the rest artisans. 
The sentence was grounded upon the 
simple presumption of belonging to 
the liberal sects, and it was pro- 
nounced by the Cardinal a latere 
without any sort of guarantee, 
whether of defence or of publicity. 


and without any other rule than the 
mere will of a Cardinal sitting as 


iio Pope and his minions did not 
omit to apply their will and mind to 
other cares. The vast landed pos- 
scBsiotis in the Marches, called the 
appanage, which Beauharnois when 
Viceroy of Italy had received by 
way of provision, and which liis 
heirs had kept, were an eyesore to 
the clerical party. Tlie Pope de- 
spatclied to Municli a Count Troni, 
that he might devise some mode of 
resumption or composition, so that 
all vestiges of the fortune of Napo- 
leon’s family might disappear ; but 
this was in vain. When Nicholas 
of Bussia mounted the Imperial 
throne in November, 1825, the 
Pope sent Bcrnctti, governor of 
Borne (to whom he afterwards gavo 
the purple in October, 1820), to St. 
Pctcrsbiirgh, to congratulate him. 
The Cardinal, who was a keen, clear- 
headed man, was named Secretary 
of State in 1827. As a public official 
servant, he dogged and hunted down 
the enemies of the throne and the 
altar, as the liberals were called, 
but not in such a way as to promote 
the aggraiidi7.cmcnt of the imperial 
fortunes at the expense of the church. 
Under Bcrnctti s administration, 
nevertheless, some good and useful 
acts were done. Endeavours were 
made to set the hospitals and chari- 
table institutions in order, some 

I mblic works were completed, the 
and-tax was diininislicd, and the 
public debt was estabhaJied on an 
adequate basis. 

These were benefits which might 
have gained for tlie papal autho- 
rity gratitude and love, il accom- 
panied by institutions and civil- 
izing laws. But tlie people could 
not appreciate the small amount of 
good the Government was effecting, 
because everything was caijned on 
for thc^advantage of a caste and a 
clique. Tusiiauy was then well go- 
verned, and the Bomans were made 
to feel the stroke of these evils the 
more, as the Grand Duke at that 
period, and for some years after, 
lollowed the path that his father 
and godfather had trod before him. 
In fact, the practice of clothing in- 
quisitors with the long robe, and 
judges with the cowl, — the mixing 
up religion with politics, and cede- 
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Slashes with police officers, — the 
placing the throiTe upon the altur, 
rendered the government and the 
clerical i)arty odious to persons of 
education — to the youth and to the 
laity in general, who revolted at the 
domination of the clergy. 

In the midst of circumstances 
which kept alive the disposition to 
conspire, Leo XII. di'*d, at the 
beginning of 1829, and bequeathed 
to his successor much more of dis- 
content among the laity, and resent- 
ment among the liberals, than he 
himself Imd inherited from his pre- 
decessor. Leo XII. was tall of 
stature, and was, in his youth, of 
handsome, and even commanding 
presence. His mannoi’s were polite 
and affable; and be was a great 
favourite among the fair sex. On 
this account his reputation of sanctity 
somewhat suffered, for there were 
not wanting those who imputed to 
him many gallantries. He reigned 
but live years, four months, and 
tliirtceji days. 

Oil the 31st March, 1829, Oastig- 
lioni di C^.ngali succeeded Leo XII., 
under I lie name of Pius VJ 1 1 . He 
was then sixty-eight yi*ars old ; and 
of bis life and political opinions little 
was known. He had spent his 
career in the duties of the priesthood, 
and had a reputation for piety and 
devotion, with some propensity to 
superstition. 

He was well disposed to the 
Sanfedists, and vigilant against the 
Carbonari, to a greater degree than 
seemed befitting the pastoral cha- 
racter. Ho named for Secretary of 
Stale Cardinal Albani, more a 
coui-Jj^r tlian a churchman, and 
who was then called by the society 
of Rome tlie dancer of the Sacred 
College. Alliani was devoted heart 
and soul to Austria ; and before he 
entered on oflice, used to make a 
boast jluit he was the friend and 
confidant of Mcttornich. Tlie reign 
of Pius VIII. M'as short; it lasted 
but twenty months, for he died on 
20th November, 1830 ; and his pon- 
tificate was remarkable for its en- 
tire subserviency to the court of 
Vienna. Cesena still preserves a 
painful reciol lection of x^olitical iiupii- 
sitioiis, while Romagna remembers 
the augmented power of Sanfedism, 
which governed in the Pojjc’s name. 

The Prench Revolution of 1830 


greatly raised the spirits of the libe- 
rals in the Papal States. The Italian 
liberals made much of the promises 
of France, as she gave it to be un- 
derstood that she would every wlicro 
promote respect to the principle of 
non-intervention. They plotted 
with a hardihood they never before 
evinced. They held correspondence 
with the Frencli, and with the 
Italian refugccs.in Paris; but yet 
there Mas noudl grounded sclienie, 
no well defined conception, no true 
or comi^rehcnsive idea of nationality. 

At tlie time when the cardinals 
were collected in tlic conclave in 
Febniary, for the election of a Pope, 
there wore plots, not only in tJie 
provinces, hut also in the capital. 
Napoleon and Louis Buonaparte, 
sons of the former king of Holland, 
wore among the conspirators ; some 
official men, and some students from 
the provinces, but few Romans, and 
tliese not of mark, likelihood, or 
character. The police got scent of 
these seditious ])ractii‘es, arrested 
a feu", and warned others. It was 
possibly this disturbance that moved 
the <*ardiiial 3 to cut short all delay, 
and to raise on the 2nd .rebruary, 
1831, to the pontifical tlirone 
Cardinal Mauro Capcllari, of Hel- 
luno, formerly a Carmelite monk, 
and General of the onler. 

CapeUari was a man of the church 
and tlie cloister. The reputation of 
scholarship — more especially in the 
Eastern tongues — anil the character 
which he obtained as a profound 
theologian and a priest of pure life, 
caused the accession of the new 
Pontitt’ to bo hailed w ith joy. Hut 
it was soon seen that a mere ca- 
nonist and theologian, however dis- 
tinguished, was not the species of 
temporal sovereign that Romo 
needed in 1831. 

The agitation produced by the 
French Revolution extended itself 
to the States of the Church, where 
troubles, the residt of just dis- 
contentaud dLssatisfaction, bx*oke out 
ill the early days of Gregory XVI. 
Instead of appeasing his people by 
administrative and organic reforms, 
the new Pope, yielding to the fatal 
advice of Bernctti and Albani, called 
in an Austrian army. This pro- 
duced a eountcr-rnovc on the part 
of the French, which resulted in tho 
expedition scut to occupy Ancona, 
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in 1832. Wlicn the feeble morc- 
ments in Central Italy had been 
brought to an end by the interven- 
tion of Austria, the representatives 
of tlic European powers -who were 
interested in preventing new com- 
motions in the Pontifical States, and 
in obviating any cause of war, 
became dt'sirous to recommend 
modifications, in the way of reforms, 
to tlie court of Home. On the lOtli 
of May they presented a memo- 
randum, recommending, among 
other things, that the laity should 
be generally admitted to adminis- 
trative and judicial functions — that 
municipalities elected by the people 
should be appointed — that a better 
management of the tinaucos and 
public debt should be resolved 
upon, &c. 13ut even these small re- 
commendations to reform were not 
attended to by the l^ontilical govern- 
ment ; for on the 5th of July was 
published a motu preprio, rcspecthig 
municipalities, which, instead of the 
concessions proposed in the memo- 
randum, decreed that the original 
nomination of tlie municipal coun- 
cillors should belong to the 
gov'crnment. Nothing, moreover, 
was to be discussed in the muni- 
cipal councils without a previous 
aimroval by the government of the 
subjects and order of the debate. 
Thus Home, ever wilful, or, as par- 
tisans of the system would say, 
ever infallible, followed her own 
bent, and not the wdshes of the 
European powers. 

In the middle of July, the Impe- 
rial troops retired from the lega- 
tions. The Ihiglisli and French 
ministries now^ employed themselves, 
with much patience and prudence, 
in trying to bring the Homan court 
to concessions ; but the clerical j)arty 
advised the court not to yield 
an inch. Sanfedism began to 
threaten; and the Pope was busy 
in Switzerland with measures for 
taking tw o regiments into his pay. 
In October, indeed, some judicial 
reforms w ere promulgated, but no- 
thing solid was done. Seeing thit, 
our minister in Tuscany withdrew^ 
from the conferences wliieli had 
been opened, foretelling that, with- 
out the substantial reforms recom- 
mended in the memorandum, neither 
the troops the Pope already pos- 
sessed, nor the Swiss regiments he 
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was liiring, would suffice to keep 
the provinces in their allegiance, or 
to prevent new' commotions and new 
attempts at revolution. It is not 
our purpose liero to go over the 
events that passed m Honmgna. 
We may, how'cver, say, that Cardi- 
nal Aibani, nominated commissioner 
extraordinary of the four legations, 
commenced his administration with 
acts of great severity, — publLshed 
an edict against secret societies, 
which was an exaggeration of the 
famous proclamation of Kivarohi, — 
imposed a forced loan, — dissolved 
ho^es of magistrates and municipal 
councils, and took arms from every 
citizen, and offices and employments 
from many. The miuiicipal councils 
nominated towards the end of 1831 
W'cro dissolved; those who mado 
efforts to resist tlu'ir dissolution 
were imprisoned. No person wlio 
w as in bad odour as a liberal could 
keej) an oflice, whether under go- 
vernment or municipal, or could ob- 
tain one if ho asked for it, or could 
represent cither municipality or pro- 
vince. Thus the government con- 
tinued its malversations and repres- 
sions, and vSanfedism its bullying; 
and the liberals set to w'ork Avith 
French conspiracies. 

It was at this time that Guiseppe 
Mazzini, wlio, in 1831, put forth 
a publication dedicated to Charles 
Albert, urging him to undertake the 
liberation of his country from the 
stranger, and Avho had subsequently 
become suspected of eons])iring, and 
was obliged to go into exile, con- 
ceived the idea of makiifg a foreign 
country the eenlre of his opera- 
tions on Italy, lie erected a new 
clandestine association, intwidcd not 
only to absorb and to recast 
the sects formerly existing, but 
to extend them, bind them to one 
another at home, and to himself 
as their head abroad. To this iiew^ 
Beet he gave the name oi*Giovine 
Italia* as if in token of a new creed 
and ncAv objects. He shut out of it 
every man that w as more than forty 
years old. The society was a mixture 
of Germanism and of Christianity, 
of Homanism and mysticism. The 
emigrants and exiles of 1831 and 
1832 enrolled themseh'os in the 
G iovine Italia. Those who, belong- 
ing to the Pontilieal States, obtained 
leave to return home, became pro- 
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pagators of tbe institution, and found 
abundant materials for proselytism 
in the province of Eomagna. At 
the beginning of 1834, Mazzini con- 
sidered that he was in a condition 
to give effect to liis designs. He 
had gathered in Switzerland about 
a thousandrefugees, Italian, German, 
and Polish. These, commanded by 
Homarino, marched to Anncey, but 
were dispersed by a troop ot cara- 
bineers and some custom-house 
officers. Such was the result of the 
efforts of 183-t. 

TJie errors of the Pontifical go- 
V’crnnient, and the increased hatred 
of its subjects towards it, enabled 
Austria to get up a faction in her 
name in tJie legations. Prom a re- 
mote date, Austria wislied to extend 
her sway in the four legations, and 
now, as the best means of achieving 
her ends, her official servants mur- 
mured against clerical government, 
and drew comparisons, to the ex- 
treme disadvantage of Home, with 
the government of Lombardy. Soon 
the coiu't of Vienna succeeded in 
removing Periietti from office, and 
in placing Itambruschini, a Genoese, 
formerly a friar, and General of f lic 
Barnabites, in liis place. Lambrus- 
ebini was a man of irreproachable 
cliaracter, who had all the qualities 
of the cloister, except humility and 
genileness. lie encouraged both 
the spirit and the men of the church 
and convent. Imperious and proud, 
lie soiiglit to bear sole sway in tbe 
court and in the government. His 
administration uas anything but 
popular ; ahd during the years 1837- 
38-3y, during which lie and Mattel 
were pursuing tlieir schemes of reac- 
tion and obscurantism. Young Italy 
w as making progress. In Pome, in- 
deed, the conspirators were few, nor 
were they vciy numerous in the sur- 
rounding provincesjor inUmbria;but 
in the Marches and in Komagna they 
were s<5. Men of the greatest credit 
agreed to take a part, supposhig that 
fiuccours should arrive, and that suc- 
cess should attend a revolutionary^ 
attempt at Naples. In Bologna 
there existed a small hand of the sec- 
taries of Mazzini, who would not con- 
form to the plans of the rest, but fol- 
lowed tbe orders tliey received from 
Malta and from London. Their 
intention was, if the Neapolitan 
rising should be postponed or fail, to 


rise at all hazards, and thus they 
hoped to drag with them the hcai- 
tatmg and un(*ertain, by entailing 
upon them all the suspicious and 
persecutions of the government. In 
Naples, however, there was no move- 
ment ; but in Bologna a kind ^ of 
guerilla movement commenced with 
the Papal carabineers, into whicli it 
is not necessary to enter. Mura- 
tori, a yoimg physician, who u as at 
the head of this movement, being 
hotly pursued, slipped through the 
hands of the Polio’s Swiss cara- 
bineers and the revenue force, and 
passing from one mountain to an- 
other, with abundance of daring and 
skid, traversed Tuscany, and betook 
himself to France. Cardinal Spinola 
set a price upon the head, not only 
of Muratori and of the rest n ho had 
taken arms, but of their accomplices, 
actual or supposed, some of whom 
were residing quietly in their own 
houses, and were youths of most 
noble origin — such as Taiiara, Mel- 
lara, and Zambcccari. About this 
time there arrived, with a little 
money, some Italian officers from 
Spain. They were headed by one 
llibotti. lie conducted about two 
hundred men out of Bologna by 
night. Having armed them as lie 
best could, he suriirised and dis- 
armed the feeble garrisons tliat lie 
found along the Fiof Emilia, and 
marched them towards Imola, whore 
he had agents and a correspondence. 
In the neighbourhood of imola, lie 
very nearly got into his bands Car- 
dinal Amat, the legate ; Falconicri, 
archbishop of Baveima ; and Mastai, 
bishop of Imola, and now Pope, 
mider the title of Pius IX. Being, 
how'cver, warned in lime, they gained 
Imola in safety; the gates were 
closed, and the Papal troops manned 
the walls. Bibotti’s men then dis- 
banded ; some were taken the same 
day, and others shortly after ; others 
again, got across the Apennines. 
Bibotti prosecuted his journey in 
Bomagua, promised, and tried new 
attempts, but unsuect^ssfully. 

The efforts of Mazzini, though 
hitherto unsuccessful, raised him in 
the estimation of nearly all the 
Italian emigrants, and of great num- 
bers of his countrymen at home. 
The personal persecution which ho 
had undergone hallowed his name 
in the hearts of his countrymen. He 
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became the soul and guiding spirit 
of the rcvolutionaiy party, and of 
all its secrets, councils, and intrigues. 
Thus, in 1814, he organized, on the 
banks of the Thames, the unfor- 
tunate expedition of Calabria, in 
which tlie brothers Bandiera lost 
their liv'os, displaying so raslibut so 
heroical a courage. The great lever, 
however, of Mazzini, was the retro- 

f radc spirit of the governments of 
taly, and especially of the Pope. 
All the expectations which were at 
first conceived of Gregory XVI. 
now vanished: he had become the 
slave and tool of the Jesuits. To 
them he gave the supreme direction 
of public instruction — a stretch of 
authority w^hich had not been at- 
tempted in the pontificate of either 
Leo XII. or of Pius VIII. The 
narrow'est spirit of the Soutane go- 
verned every act of the pontiff. Ho 
addi*cssod exhortations, framed on 
the plan of the most bigoted model 
of the middle ages, to the clergy, 
recommending them to see that their 
flocks should to tlie letter acc^uit 
themselves of their religious duties. 
Monks of every kind became the 
objects of the pontiff’s solicitude. 
Xo attentions w ere too marked for 
these lazy confraternities, and the 
treasures of the state w ere spent in 
re])airing their convents. Prom 
these circumstances, it was easy to 
see 1 hat Capellari w'as not the man 
of his age or time, but the Pope of 
an epocli long passed away, never 
to return. The papacy was now 
environed by domestic and foreign 
dinicidties. Disaffection reigned in 
every quarter of the states of the 
church ; and the holy see w as further 
embroiled in a quarrel with the 
Spanish and Portuguese, and also 
with the Prussian government, in 
reference to the affairs of Cologne 
and Posen, the question of mixed 
marriages, and the conduct of tho 
Bishops Drostc do Visehering and 
Duuin. Differences had also arisen 
witli Kussia, in consequence of the 
return into the Greek church of 
three millions of united Greeks, 
wx^aned from the Itoman-catholic 
faith by means which the Bussian 
government is too prone to employ 
unscrupulously. In tho discussion 
of these knotty external questions, 
the pontiff had recourse to argu- 
ments more sidted to the thirteenth 


and fourteenth than tb tho nine- 
teenth century. In every state 
paper emanating from liis chancery, 
m every act of his life, he showed a 
profound aversion for all modern 
notions, for all improvements, coming 
or to come. In all his allocutions 
there was a theologic, a dogmatic, 
and a controversial tone. He was 
tho high priest of 1300 or IKX), who 
had been bom just five centuries 
too late. A proof of this is afforded 
by his conduct in 1837. With a 
view to prevent the ravages of tho 
cholera, he ordered, in that year, a 
public exposition of the relics of tho 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul ; and 
two years later — i. e., in 1839 — he 
afforded Europe the spectacle of a 
new canonization. N ot content with 
those extravagances, ho directed 
prayers to be offered up for the 
church of Spain, in consequence of 
what he called the anarchy and con- 
fusion into wdiich the country had 
fallen — ^in other words, the progress 
of constitutional doctrines. The 
only commendable act of tho pou- 
tiff’^ 3 life we can recal w^as almost the 
last passage of it, wherein, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Emperor 
Xicliolas to Borne, ho profited by the 
occasion to utter to the Czar words 
full of nobleness, touching the per- 
secutions the Polish Bom an-catholics 
had endured. On the 1st of July, 
1816, Gregory XVI. breathed his 
last. His death produced a profoimd 
impression in Italy, not that any 
human being cared for him per- 
sonally, but because it was felt, or 
at least hoped, that it must lead to 
considerable, if not radical changes. 
There was great agitation %t Borne. 
Preparations w’crc immediately made 
for the liolding of a conclave, with 
a view' to nominate a successor. 
Meanwhile the Boman people con- 
gregated in the streets, demanding, 
with a loud voice, tlie secularization 
of tho« government, and reforms. 
The military authorities caused the 
people to be dispersed by an armed 
force, but order was not established 
till a sanguinaiy collision had taken 
place between the citizens and the 
militaiy force. The fermentation 
in Bomagna and the Marches in- 
creased from day to day, and troubles 
broke out at this juncture at An- 
cona. It was in the midst of these 
unejuict and sai^uinaiy scenes that 
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the new Pope was elected on the 
16th of June, and proclaimed on the 
17th. The individual on wliom the 
choice of the college fell was the 
Cardinal Mastai, a native of Sina- 
gaglia, scarcely beyond the middle 
period of life, for he was born on 
the 13th of May, 1792, and was then 
only fifty-four years of age. Mastai 
had been but seven years a cardinal, 
and it appeared he was not among 
the number of those who were 
deemed to have a tolerable chance 
of succ'css. J3ut the troubled state 
and impatience of the people of 
Home — the agitation of the lega- 
tions — the urgent demand for re- 
forms — the unquiet state of men's 
minds — and tlio fear of rendering 
inevitable and formidable a general 
rising of tlie people — all eoiiti'ibnted 
to riMider the sacred college miani- 
nioiis. It was also said the new 
Pope was chosen because in liis rela- 
tions with the other eardinals ho 
had exhibited a spirit of eonciliation, 
which they deemed fittest for the 
time. Though the election some- 
what calmed men’s minds, it did not 
put an enu to the excitement and 
agitation. The country people con- 
tinued to pour in addresses requiring 
reforms, and the inhabitants of Sina- 
gaglia, in wliieli the pontifi* had been 
born, signed the petition adopted 
by Bologna. The first acts of 
Pius TX. gave indications of life and 
proiiiisc. The provisional committee 
of tlic government, composed of six 
cardinals, liaving agreed neither on 
the amnesty nor on tlic reforms to be 
introduecd into the adniinistrfition, 
dissobed itself. The partisans of 
the stain quo withilrcw, to the ge- 
neral satisfaction, while the partisans 
of progres.s and improvement, Gizzi 
and Amat, were supported by the 
onti ff. The addresses sent to Kome 
y the cities of the legations princi- 
pally acquired the convocation of 
Xwovineial councils, the disbanding 
of the Swiss troops, and railways. 
Immediately after the death of Gre- 
gu'^’y XV I., the inhabitants of Bo- 
logna made a public demonstration 
of their opinions. Some were for 
proceeding to violent measures, 
whilst others preferred legal courses. 
It being feared tliat violent means 
would favour the views of Austria, 
and lead to a foreign occupation of 
the country, the yarty ot legality 


carried the day. An address was 
immediately drawn up and signed 
by sixty of the leading citizens. In 
a few days it was covered with 
several thousand signatures of per- 
sons of every rank and condition, 
several ecclesiastics being among 
the number. In the Marches the 
magistrate.^ took the initiative in 
these addresses, those of Osimo 
ghdng the first example. But the 
delay in the amnesty, the dilatorincss 
in disbanding the Swiss, the main- 
tenance of ancient abuse.s, excited 
the discontent of the populations — 
a discontent which chiefly exhibited 
itself at Ancona. The Austrian 
land and sea forces were on the alert, 
as if they expected some serious 
event, and wished to be prepared 
for it. In the middle of JuJ^r, an 
anmesty was published, greatly to 
the general satisfaction, though to 
the displeasure of Austria and the 
retrograde party. The Cardijials 
Lambrus(flimi and Maif tn now with- 
drew from Kome into the provinces, 
and Bernetti retired to Fermo. 

The i)ul)lication of the amnesty 
WJis received with general d(*moii- 
stratious of joy. It Mas lujw the 
Saiifedists only who exhibited tlicir 
ill-will toivards the Pope. Some of 
the burghers of Faenza, a toM'n m oU 
known for its obscurantism, cried out 
against Pius TX. as a Jacobin i)opo. 
At Cesena also there was an ill-feel- 
ing, and some disorders, said to l)c 
excited by the Austrians. On tlio 
8th August, Cardinal Gizzi was 
named Secretary of State for Foreign 
alfairs, as ivell as for the Interior. 
At this appointment, and gcmcrally 
at the aspect of aflairs, the Romans 
mamfe.sted their joy; but a circular 
recommended to the authorities to 
place these exhibitions of feeling, as 
it w'cre, under surveillance. 

One might have hoped that under 
a pontificate commencing under such 
auspices, the congregation of the 
Index M'ould modify its absurd sys- 
tem of censure ; but this M as not to 
be. The translation of the Bible by 
the Abbe Ijamcnnais and two Italian 
publications were condemned soon 
after the accession of the new pontiff. 

On the day of the great fete of tho 
Madonna del I* 02 tolo, called the 
Triumph of the Pope, writers of in- 
criminated books might hear tho 
anathemas fulminated against them. 
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It cannot be denied that Pius IX. 
commenced by some small refonns. 
There was a reduction of the taxes 
upon corn and upon salt. A certain 
publicity was given to the consisto- 
rial sittings, so thattlie people might 
know the spirit which directed the 
government. But with aJl this, the 
retrograde party showed a bold front, 
and intrigued at right and at left. 
Aided and supported by Austria, 
this fiction threw aside the mask in 
the month of October. Disturb- 
ances took place atFaenza andEussi, 
and generally in the Mar dies. 

The popmation of lano, in tho 
delegation of Pesaro and Urbino, 
rose up against the Jesuits of tliat 
town, attributing to the disciples of 
Loyola a conspiracy against the 
Pope. They entered the convent of 
the order, flung the books and furni- 
ture out of tlie windows, and roughly 
liandlcd some of the followers of 
Ignatius and Xavier. A demonstra- 
tion agtiinst tlie Jesuits also took 
place at Perugia. On the 5th and 
6 111 of December, there was great 
rejoicing at it being the anniversary 
of the exj)ulsion of the Austrians by 
tho people of Genoa, at Forli, at 
Ilimini, and at Eiivenna. On this, 
the cabinet of Vienna addressed 
several notes to the authorities at 
Pome, requiring that measures 
should bo taken to repress every 
public manifestation. 

From the first months of 1847. 
tlie liopes which the Eomans had 
allowed to grow in their bosoms in 
184(3 began to wither and die within 
them. This is, indeed, glossed over 
by Farini, whose leaning to the Pope 
is acknowledged; but the fact is 
incontestable. Nor can this bo won- 
dered at. The Austrian influence 
was very nearly as preponderant as 
in the time of Gregory XVI., — 
the convocation of any representa- 
tive assembly was eluded, — ^patriotic 
meetings and dt^moiistrations were 
seen with an evil eye, — the censor- 
ship existed in full force, and tho 
secret action of the Jesuits was 
still everywhere traceable. These 
circumstances convinced the n>*jst 
favourably disposed that the changes 
so ardently desired would never be 
made by tho Pope nor by the 
Church. 

It was not till the cries of ‘ Death 
to the Austrians !’ — ‘ Death to Lam- 


bruschini !’ — * Death to Bernetti !*— 
had been repeatedly heard on the 
Piazza di Bpagna and on the Piazza 
di Venezia, where the Austrian am- 
bassador lived, — it was not tiU Lam- 
brusebini, rjid other reactionary 
cardinals had left Pome, with a view 
to escape personal violence, that the 
Pope proclaimed an edict for a civic 
guard. On the 8th July, Cardinal 
Gizzi, the secretary of state, sent in 
his resignation, which was accepted 
by the Pope. Cardinal Feretti, 
legate of Pesaro and Urbino, was 
immediately appointed his successor. 
Disquietude, nevertheless, conti- 
nued ; nor was tranquillity restored 
by the activity of the city guard, 
which probably over-atited its part. 
The Pope, however, was now pre- 
pared to go farther than ho had 
Jiitherto done. He dismissed the 
cardinal governor of the police, 
Grassclini, and ordered him to (^uit 
Pome. Contemporaneously with 
these events, the Austrians entered 
Ferrara, an occupafion against which 
Ferretti — of course, in vain — -pro- 
tested. It was remarked that his 
protest was not drawn up in diplo- 
matic style. ‘Never mind,’ said 
Ferretti; ‘though it may not be 
diplomatic, the style is mine, and 
so arc the sentiments too.* In the 
inontli of August, the Pontiff dis- 
missed some high functionaries sus- 
pected of comiivanco with the retro- 
grade agitators. Thus Pallavicini 
was succeeded by Pusconi, and Fra- 
sineUi, director of tho w ar-oflice, by 
a simple lieutenant -colon*.*!. A more 
significant circumstance than any 
of those was the refusal of the Pope 
to appear at the Cliurcli del Gesu 
to edebrate the feast of 8t. Ignatius. 
This circumstance w^as generally re- 
garded as an open rupture wnth tho 
Jesuits. Tlic latter, nevertheless, 
turned away public w ratli from their 
order by the oflering of mopey for 
the clqithing of the national guard. 
Austria, meanwhile, was becoming 
day by day more aggressive as to 
Ferrara, the expression of English 
sympathy induced the Pomans to 
think that an English squadron 
would soon be anchored in tho 
waters of Ancona, and force tho 
Austrians to retreat. On the 11th of 
September, Mamiani of Pesaro, mi- 
nister of the interior in 1831, arrived 
in Pome ; General Durando, a Pied- 
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montese, who had made the war in 
Spain, preceded him by a few days. 
On the Ist October, the motuproprio 
of the Pope was published on the 
municipal organization of Eome. It 
promised, undoubtedly, a great re- 
form, for the paper was drawn up in 
a liberal spirit, and was generally 
approved of. No distinction was 
made between noble and citizen, 
as had always hitherto existed. 
Home was henceforth to have a 
council composed of one hundred 
members, of >vhicli sixty -four were to 
beproprietors, thirty- two savants, ad- 
vocates, artists, bankers, merchants, 
and four representatives of the eccle- 
siastical body. The municipal magis- 
tracy, to be called Senate of Eome, 
was to consist of a senator and eight 
conservators. It was now determined 
that each religious order should pay 
10 per cent, of its revenues for 
covering the expenses of the state. 
But notwithstanding aU these mea- 
sures, the princi]>m employments 
Tvere occupied by rctrogradists, and 
in tlie absence of Ferretti they com- 
menced attacks on the x^ress. These 
and otlier circumstances induced 
Morandi, Governor of Eome, to re- 
sign. lie was replaced by a prelate, 
Savclli ; and the charge of Preside 
di Eoraa et Comarc**, was conferred 
on a cardinal, Prince Altieri — twoap- 
X>ointmcnts which created dissatisfac- 
tion. On the 15th March, 1848, little 
more than a fortnight after the fall 
of Louis Philippe, the constitution 
was proclaimed at Eome. Tliis 
■was a gr#»t step in advance, for 
one of the bases of it was a repre- 
seniative system, giving a member 
for 30, souls. On 3ie Ist May, 
the x^eoxJle of Eome w ere so excited 
by the events of Lombardy and 
the prolonged occupation ol Fer- 
rara, that they called on the Pontiff 
to declare war against Austria. Pius 
temporized, and offered his medi- 
ation to the house of Aus^a, on 
the condition of completely aban- 
doning Italy. ' But this did not 
satisfy the Eomans ; the Pontiff' was 
accused of duplicity, and emeutes 
took pljficc in the capital and tow'ns. 
It is not here our xnirposc to give a 
history of the Mamiani ministry — 
of the dilapidation of the papal 
hnances — of the Pope’s adhesion to 
the cause of Italian independence — 

Oi the efforts made by the Eomans 

f 


to send a contingent to the common 
cause — or of the weakness, ^ ticilla- 
tion, if not culpable double-dealing 
of Pius IX. To treat all these sub- 
jects in detail would require a vo- 
lume. But wo conceive most of the 
errors of the Pope may bo traced to 
his personal character — to that va- 
cillation of mind which ever gives 
an appearance of insincerity. 

The character and views of the 
man are so well given by Farini, 
that wo extract the passage entire. 
The reader will observe that the 
style is somew'hat stiff and rugged, 
a complaint that may be too often 
urged against all productions of Mr. 
Gladstone’s pen, whether of original 
composition or translations. 

To raise the popedom, not only to 
the propitious eminence of a supremacy 
for religion and civilisation, but to the 
X^ride of a temporal sway ove: kings and 
peoples, and to urge upon It the use of 
spiritual weapors in order gain a 
primacy over the world, was nothing 
less than denuding the foundations of 
every modern state, and wishing to make 
the popedom turn, or return, to be a 
fountain of sedition. If, on the other 
hand, our minds were not cap:* hie of 
warming with the simple fire ofpatriotisin, 
for the noble and also holy enterprise of 
liberating Italy from the stranger, it was 
vain to hope that hearts so frozen up in 
indifference, could kindle with religious 
faith ; and hoping it was a x>roof of in- 
adequate knowledge of the constitution 
of man and of modem society. Ill wero 
they acquainted' with the court of Rome, 
who thouglit it would, dismiss its slow 
and circumspect liahitudcs, and head the 
movement of this venturesome age. Ill 
did they know Pius IX., who believed 
he would assent to doctrines which lead 
the people, intoxicated with the name 
of their sovereignty, only into sovereign 
excess. Rut, before proceeding with the 
account of the boisterous portion of tho 
reign of Pius IX., it will ho well to give 
the fairest account 1 can of the character, 
temper, and views of this Pontiff, over- 
flattered and over-censured, ill under- 
stood and ill judged, by every party. 

Pius IX. had applied himself to poli- 
tical reform, not so much for the reason 
that his conscience as an honourable 
man and a most pious sovereign enjoined 
it, as because his high view of the papal 
office prompted him to employ tho tem- 
poral power for tho benefit of his spiritual 
uuthori ty. A meek mar. and a benevolent 
prince, Pius IX. was, as a pontiff, lofty 
even to sternness. With a soul not only 
devout, but mystical, he referred every- 
thing to God, and respected and vene- 
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rated his own person as standing in God’s 
pliujo. lie iliought it iiia duty to guard 
w’ltli Jealousy tlie temporal sovereignty 
of tlie Church, because he thought it 
essential tu the safe keeping and the 
ai)ostleship of the Faith. Aware of the 
numerous vices of that temporal govern- 
ment, and hostile to all vice and all its 
agents, he had sought, on mounting the 
throne, to effect those reforms which 
justice, public opinion, and the times 
required. He hoped to give lustre to 
the papacy by their means, and so to 
extend and to consolidate the Faith. He 
hoped to acquire for the clergy that 
credit, whicli is a great part of the 
decorum of religion, and an efficient 
cause of reverence and devotion in the 
people. His first efforts were successful 
in such a degree, that no pontiff ever 
got greater praise. By this he was 
greatly stimulated and encouraged, and 
perhaps he gave in to the seduction of 
applause and the temptations of popu- 
larity, more than is fitting for a man of 
decision, or for a prudent prince. But 
when, after a little, Eurojxj was sluakcii 
by universal revolution, the work he 
had commenced was in his view maired ; 
he then re-tired within himself, and took 
alarm. In his heart, the pontiff always 
came before the prince, the j)riest before 
the • itizeii : in the secret struggles of 
his iiiiid, the pontifical and pricstl}* 
conscience .always outweighed the con- 
science of the prince and citizen. And 
as his conscience was a very timid one, 
it followed that his inward conflicts 
were frecpicnt, tliat hesitation was a 
inatti.r of course, and that he often took 
icsohuions even about temporal alfiiirs 
more from leligioiis intuition or imjmlse, 
than from his judgment as a man. Add 
that his health was we.ak and siisceptihle 
of nei vons cxeitenieiit, the dregs of his 
old complaint. From this he suffered 
most, Avhen his mind was most troubled 
and uneasy ; another cause of w.avering 
an 1 chaiigefulncss. When the frenzy of 
the ri- volution of I’aris, in the days of 
February, bowed the knee before the 
saiTod image of Christ, and amidst its 
trium[)h respected the altars and their 
ministers, Fins IX. anticipated more 
favour to tlie Church from the new 
political order, than it had had from the 
indevort monarchy of Orleans. 

Aiiollior cause of tlie errors and 
backslidiiigs of the Pope arose from 
file trea(*licTy and falseness of tlio 
King of ^N’aplcs, wliicli we find so 
succinctly and truly described by 
Farini, that we give tlie passage at 
length : — 

During the time while the affairs of 
Home were proceeding thus indifferently, 
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those of Naples grew worse. I have 
mentioned already that the Neapolitan 
irnmatry, prealded over VsyTToyvv, which 
stimulated King Ferdinand to enter into 
the Italian enterprise, had sent deputies 
to Borne for that congress of the league, 
which was not to the mind of Piedmont. 
The Neapolitan deputies, who had been 
greeted courteously by the Pope, and 
boisterously by the clubs, returned to 
Naples after the Allocution of the 29th 
of April, which had caused great joy in 
that place among the partisans of abso- 
lute government. It seems that Pius IX., 
during the painful days about the end 
of April and beginning of May, among 
other thoughts which had occurred to 
his mind, had entertained that of repair- 
ing to Naples. Aware of this, the king 
and government had made suitable pre- 
parations tp receive him, and the abso- 
lute party had laid its account upon the 
civil discords of Home, for tlrawiiig the 
Pope over to itself, and commeueirg the 
work of its own restoration. The Nea- 
politan troops, when they had i-ntered 
the Papal StJites, prt^ceeded so slowly, 
that it seemed they must have oi-ders 
never to reach Lombard soil ; and old 
Gener.'il Pepe, their commander, him- 
self eager to gc.t there, was obstructed 
by Ills Huhordinato officers, Avho were in 
the good graces and confi«ltnce of the 
King, now upon one pretext, and now 
upon another. It is said that, one day, 
when the King was conversing with his 
ministers, he allowed himself to say, 
that the Italian war against Au.stria was 
unjust j and it is known from documents 
that at the very time when he was send- 
ing Pietro Leopardi, an honourable and 
liberal Italian, as his envoy to Charle.s 
Albert, he likewise sent round under- 
hand eini.ssaries and spies, and .among 
the rest one Sponzilli, an officer of 
engineers, who wascliaiged to fiml fault 
with Colonel Ibidiigiiez, coinm.anding 
the 10th regiment of the line, for having 
crossed the Po, and to renjuire him to 
Like his oixlers from the commander of 
the anny v'liich u'us aniivnihlinff on this 
side the Po. It is also known, and 
should be .stated here, that, on the 10th 
of May, the Nea\)olitan ministers settleil 
with the king, that Leopardi should be 
iiistinicted fo negotiate an offensive and 
defensive alliance between the crown 
of Naples and that of Sardinia, in order 
that ‘ the vnion of the stvoiujcht avd 
most numerous Italian armies, rictory 
mhjht he rendered more crimlitiouSSxtnd 
secure but the letter, that carried this 
instiniction, was retained in Naples by 
an unknown hand. It should also be 
stated, tliat Leopanli was reprimanded 
because he had replied to a letter from the 
ProvisionalG overnment of Milan, and was 
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MtlaiOQisbed not to hold correspondence 
tvlthit. These things were not known svt 
the time ; stiU, in Naples, mistrust of 
the king and court was so gi*eat and so 
rooted, that men’s minds were agitated 
by incessant suspicion, ami by restless 
misgivings. The tumults that freciuently 
arose were serviceable to the retrogradisni 
of the court, which derived from them 
an argument to show the deformities of 
freedom, and to illustrate the follies and 
bad faith of the party of the movement. 
The king was accustomed to lodge the 
staff, .and the commaiuler of the tmops, 
in the i)filace, and to direct them him- 
self, either in writing or by word of 
mouth. 

It should also be considered that 
many of the men in the Roniaii 
Chainhers and High Council were 
iinnscHl to publie life, some of tlu'ni 
exceedingly iinju'aelicable, and dilii- 
cult to manage. Tims tlmy dm 
skctclicd by Farini : — 

In the Council of Deputies Miimiani 
was, .IS a .speaker, fluent and v(jfiiie«l ; 
Orloli wa.s copious, sonictime.s harsh ; 
Uodolu) Aiulinot spoke with case aiwl 
prccif-’on, Pantaleoni with learning ; 
Ikirsari wa"' wordy and' iiisi])id ; Monta- 
iiari was laboured, but judieiuiK ; Oicog- 
Tjani iiupetuou.s ; AnuelUni confused ; 
Cauino an nncontrollable talker ; Mayr 
leady ; Oallcttl iiiflatod arnl empty ; 
Tjunati s)>oke with great perspicuity ; 
De Rossi with alfectation ; Francesco 
Fiorenzi with difSculty ; Giuliaiio i’ieri 
spoke but once, copiously and with 
olegaiua* ; the advocate (lijvannardi, 
who bfid entered parliament at the end 
of the session, showed hini.self clever in 
summing U2> a debate : Torre spoke 
rarely, bat readily; Sterbini was a 
tribune in desire, in ])as.sion, and in 
gestuiVj not in eloquence, nor in cou- 
rage. Potenzi, Jlai-iani, IJofondi, Mar- 
cel li, Marini, ami lianghia.sci, used to 
deliver written speeches ; the Prcssideiit 
Screni several times descended from hi.s 
seat, and .spoke with success ; he wa.s a 
just and impartial man, but not siifti- 
ciciitly rigid with the iriternipter.s in 
the public gallerie.s. Sturbinetti, who 
succeeded him, was still inojtj lax. In 
the debates upon oflices and eomniis- 
sioTis, Fusconi, Simonetti, Jjaiiri, Poten- 
iiani, Lorenzo Fiorenzi, the two Sfan- 
zonis, Revilacqua, Ferri, Fabbri (the 
profiMKor), Marsigli, and Serafini, dis- 
ting^shed themselves for sagacity, 
leai-ning, and diligence. The Council 
of Deputies had abtindanco of other 
modest, accomplishe<l, and most upright 
members. At first the political parties 
were ill distinguished and defined ; but 
in the course of^ a little time they 


acquired tooth definitiveness and dis- 
cipline. . T , 

It cannot bo doiiiod that the 
party of the Giovine Italia^ though 
It roused the popular cntliusinsin, 
was also a cause of fear aud einbar- 
rassment to a timid and feeble pon- 
tiff, wlio was above all, and before 
all, a priest in feelings, in sontinieut s, 
and ill opinion.'?, rallier tliau a poli- 
tician. To this jmrty of young iPily 
Ave do not think Farini is generally 
fair, candid, or consiilcrate. ^ 
Afazzini he clearly is not fair. AVliilo 
alJoAving his talent and 2>er.sevcram‘ % 
lie aceuses him of self-love and .seUisii 
pride, ns iiia}" be seen by the folloAv'- 
ing extract : — 

1’he tinn; reason of so much out(;ry, .so 
much resentment, and so much scandal, 
I’.'cn, a.s now. was this : tliat (Jinseppo 
Mazzini licld his own self to be the man 
l»rcdestincd to liberate Italy ; and coul<l 
not eiulure th.at any Italian con -pact 
should bo concluded, if be did not put to 
it his .seal, ainl if the eounM.is, arnucs, 
sovereigns, and ixmtiffs did not bow 
clown before tlie new Mils majc.sly,* and 
'his holincf^s.’ (Jinsepije Mazziui is a 
man of no common talent, lemarkablo 
for persev* ranee in liis [dans, ft»r resolu- 
tion under suttering, and for private 
virtues; but, in tlie-se latest ciises of 
the Italian nation^ he lias eemfouuded 
patriotism with i-elf-lovc, oi“ imIIum .vitli 
.selfish jiride, and has eUoseii to j-isk 
seeing the temiile of Italy burned down, 
becau-'O she would not dedicate to him its 
high altar. Sects have ready-made 
s^’i’itums and oatlis within wJiidi tlio 
mind abide.s in trammels, and the will 
harden^, in .such a way tliat neither the 
one retains breadth for any lai-ge idea, 
nor the other continues oimii to any 
large affection. The leailei'.s, accustomed 
to drejun of umpire in their .secret clique.s 
of a few liimdieds of tru.sted vi.sionaries 
and of fanatical liangens-on, do not .suIj- 
luit to renounce the tiara and tlie .sciqitro 
in their kingdom of liberty ; and tJieir 
s.atellite.s, liahitnated to thinking .and 
feeling through tJie nerves of the nia.stcr.s, 
will invariably .swear to over} .syllalile 
they utter, and, ivhilc boasting them- 
.•■•clves the frec.st of tlie free, h.ave even 
their thoughts enslaved. 

There were also European con- 
siderations wliich would liave iiiter- 
feretl with tlio free action of tlio 
poutliT, sujiposiiig him to have been 
a])oUlician or a statesman, and not 
a mere timid vacillating priest, as 
lie ever was, and ever will do, which 
are adverted to iu the following ex- 
tract : — 





1851 .} 

At the end of June^ Paris was tke 
prey of a terrible intestine war, and the 
government passed into the hands of 
General Cavaignac, who had put it down. 

shall see what were his views in 
regard to Italy. 

When Monsigiior Morichiiii was at 
Vienna to negotiate a peace, Austria, 
through the inediuiii of Baron Hunime- 
lauer, aske<l tlie British ministry to 
mediate between herself and Italy ; and, 
on the 23rd of May, she offered to ac- 
knowledge the indepetidenco of Lom- 
bardy, giving her the choice of goveniing 
herself, or of uniting with another state 
of Italy, jirovided she would Lind herself 
to i)ay a ]):irt of the national debt of 
Austria. She agiee<l that the Duchies 
should l)e free to join with Lombardy; 
jiinl she profujsed to concede to Venice a 
separate adniijiist, ration, with an army 
of her own, under tl\e im])ej-i;d crown. 
Gu tlio J’.nl of dune, Lord Palmerston 
(Itslared he coull not a(;cept the cmri- 
lui^sior, unless Austria would likewise 
oifor to t;ede eertain Voiietian pro- 
viuceSj and he iustructod Lord Ponsoiiby, 
MUTiister at Vienna., who then resided 
with the Iiuiieilal (M)urt at liinspruck, to 
u.se lli.^ very best exertions, and address 
himself i<)waril-. iucliiiiiig Austria to 
greatcT gcuerosity. But pnhlic opinion 
at \'ieniM was greatly oj)posed to liberal 
anil nacific c«iiiusels ; and the military 
men .-stimulated the government to rely 
less on them, than on force of arms ; so 
tliat, :M"ter a shuit time, it not only 
looked eijidly on the Lugli.sh proposals, 
but W’MS cool even in regard to those 
v\iiich Baron lluminelaiier h.ad l)ro.ached. 
As early a.s the beginning of .July, Vienna 
w.'n 111 goud heart, from the knowledge 
that she could bring into the field a force 
cxceciliug those of the Italians, from the 
victory over the p.ipal trooiis in Venezia, 
a.n(] Jiom «iur intestine (jiiarrels. Baron 
Wessombei'g told fjord romsoiib}', that 
France, governed ;it that time by Genenil 
Oa\c’)giiac, had engaged to enter into 
tlio.se afiairs, so that, consequently, it 
would he inqiroper to proceeil in them 
xvlthoiit her conciirreiice ; and it would 
be l)ess not to venture fipi* the moment 
on any new stop. At that time, tlio 
i5avdiniaii government .seemed inclined 
to treat upon the basi.s originally laid 
<lown. But Vienna had already In-oken 
her res(ilutioTi to ti^ the fortune of amis, 
and Lord Ptmsonby wrote to Lord Pal- 
merston, on the 7th of .July, that the 
Austrians were persuaded King Charles 
Albert ' Inul great difficulties to appre- 
hend’ (such are tlie Avorda of the letter) 

* from other cause.s be.sides the Austrian 
army.’ The French government, ac- 
cording to what Lord Normanhy wrote 
to Lord Pahnerston from Paris on the 


22nd of July, had a strong desire to- 
avoid war both, in Italy and elsewhere, 
and, with this view, was anxious fi^r a 
cordial understanding with EngLand. 

We now come to the period wlien 
the first attempts were made to form 
a Rossi ministry — attempts which 
we must ever consider unfortunate. 
The history and antecedents of Rossi 
were well known to all Romans. A 
native of Carrara, in the Duchy of 
Mo<lena, he had studied and prac- 
tised law at Bologna, and had been 
in early life a partisan of the French 
domination in his country. In- 
deed, when Murat subsequently at- 
tempted, after the disembarkation at 
Cannes, to deliver Italy, as it was 
called, Rossi had entered into tlie 
rash enterprise, had been nam(*d 
Prefect at Bologna, and harl been 
invested with extraordinary poAvers 
between Hie Trent and the Po. The 
Ex-Prefeet and actual profess^ov was 
then obliged to go into exile at 
Geneva, in which city lu^ married a 
Prot(\staiit lady, became a natural- 
ized Swiss, was named a deputy to 
the Rejirescntative Counell, and by 
intrigues, acquired a notable influ- 
ence. On the overthrow of the 
aristocratic govermneiits in Switzer- 
land, in 1880, Rossi Avas (‘liosen by 
(lentwa as its represen tatiA^e to the 
Constituent Diet of Lucerne, and 
elected Reporter of tlie Commission 
charged to rcA'iso tlie federal pact. 
But Ins project, wdiich was a com- 
jiromise between the popular and 
the catholic parties, satisfied neither, 
and the result was, that the in- 
triguer, aaIio Avislied to steer (‘leiu* 
betwixt Avind aiul tide, emigrated to 
France. In Paris he became aj <lis- 
eiple of Guizot, and an eurolled 
member of the jvsfe milieu. ^^Tot- 
AAd 111. standing the indignant protest 
of t Jie la.A\yers, the law’ students, and 
the literary men of France, this 
born Modenese, this naturali/yod 
Swiss, A\"as jinstallcd in a professor’s 
chair to teach tlie Freiicli youth 
French law. Nor did the man’s 
good fortune end here. Omnia ser^ 
vilitei'pro dominatione^^fiiS his motto. 
He AA^as appointed a peer of France, 
and ambassador at Rome, to ne^- 
tiate with Gregory XVI. the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits. At the 
period of the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, Rossi still represented, 
at the Papal court, French interests. 
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He did not rehmi to France, but 
affected to feel, or felt a desire, for 
the independence of Italy. It is of 
a man of such a questionable career 
Ihnt M. Farini thus speahs : — 

At that juncture it occurred to a 
certain person, that the paralysed 
government might be invigorated by 
the distinguished name and the wise 
exertions of Pellegrino Rossi. Since the 
creators of the republican paradise of 
February had stripped him of every 
employment, he had resided in Rome as 
a private individual— liberal of his advice 
to the miiiistiy of the 10th of March, 
to the Puke of Rignano, his intimate 
friend, and to as many deputies and 
magistrates as consulted him. The 
people of Carrara, his fellow-townsmen, 
elected liim deputy to the Tuscan par- 
liament. Gioherti wished him to have 
citizenship, honours, and a seat in the 
legislative assemblies of Upper Italy. 
I’lie Roman constitutionalists wei*e 
desimus that he should fix his abode in 
Rome. At that time Rossi had sent to 
the i>re9s certain letters on politics, in 
which, with profound knowledge, he 
discussed the affairs of lUily, and the 
recent '-Ircimistances of France and of 
Gcnnany ; but having accepted the 
commission to form a ministry in Rome, 
ho Stopped the publication. He under- 
to<'k that charge with reluctance. He 
told his friends, who urged it on him, 
they should rehect, that he had lived 
long out of Italy, had no know\‘dge of 
persons, ;iikI was conscious of being in 
bad odour with the popular ])arty. He 
suggested to the Po]>e tlie i)ropricty of 
considering whether he wa.s not probably 
odious to the court, on account of his 
prcAions employments and of his 
writings* that some would, perhaps, 
look more than coldly on a minister of 
the I*ope who had married a Protestant 
wdfe;,and that the French Republic 
might he dis})leased at his getting an 
high post in Rome. Rut as the Pope 
persisted in ]>ressing him, Pellegrino 
Rossi set about forming a ministiy with 
these views : to take for colleagues men 
of temjjerate opinions, but genuine 
apiu'eciatui’s and favourers of the liberal 
system ; to caiTy into effect and con- 
atinc the statute, in all its paids, accord- 
ing to constitutional doctrine and usage ; 
to counteract and repress both tlie 
parties opposed to the statute ; to 
alicdjsh exemptions, restore the finances, 
ana reorganise the army ; to conclude a 
league with Piedmont and Tuscany, 
even should it bo irnpossildc with 
N.aples ; to fix the contingent of troops 
the Pope was to supply, so that he need 
not in any other respect mix in the war. 
JI(? sought for ^is colleagues in the 


ministry, Minghetti, Recchi, Pasolini, 
and othera of" that party, but did not 
gain his end ; his communications with 
them transpired, and murmurs began. 

In Sopfcinbcr, liow^ever, Fossi 
accepted the task of formijig a 
ministTy. His lirst anxieties -wore 
about the taxes and the anny. He 
songlit to nieel the w'ants of the 
treasury by conviindng the Pope it 
was time to obtain lielp from the 
clergy and of tlic army by prt»- 
posiiig Zueclii os minister of war 

He procured aid for the treasury 
from the clergy, by a provision of 
the Pope, that the cardinal- vicar 
should lay a tax of eighty hajoccln 
for everj^ hundred crowns ratt‘d on 
all ecclesiastical j)roperty, and that 
the clergy itself, which had alread}' 
granted a charge of 2,(XK).(XK) crow ns 
in return for treasury bonds, should 
bind itself to make a gift of 2,0()0,(X)G 
more. A commission wt.s also no- 
minated for liscal aiTungcmcnt and 
the organi;!ation of the army ; the 
reform of the monetary system, and 
other useful measures were ad(q)ted. 
Ihit several funetionari('s, magis- 
trates and adniinistratuis, whom 
Rossi admonished and cmistraijicd 
to activity, began to miir37nux as did 
the clergy whom he had taxed. 

On tJio lotli of ^sovember, the 
Chambers wero to meet, and Rossi, 
according to P'arini, had ]3cimed a 
speech, in whicli lie set fortli tlie 
beauty offrccinstitiitions, Ins resolu- 
tion to strengthen and secure tlicm 
by rectifying the ilnanc(*s, organizing 
and enlarging tin* army, ]n*omoting 
public wealth, and ditliising instruc- 
tion. In the same speech he en- 
forred and eulogized tJie licnetits of 
all national union and independence. 
Rut that speoeli Rossi was never to 
deliver. M arned from four dilfercnt 
sources that there was a conspiracy 
against his life, lie proeceded to the 
palace of the Qiiirinal, wliere the 
sittings were Jield. Advain'ing to 
tlie peristyle, he found himself 
siUTonnded by a menacing group, 
one individual of winch jmshecl 
rouglily against him. Turning 
sliaiqily round, as if to rc])rove the 
rudeness of his assailant, lie re- 
cch'ed from anotJier hand a poniard- 
wronnd in the throat, w]ii(*h was at 
once prononnecd mortal. J^^o effort 
was made by the civic guard to 
arrest the assassin, and in the 
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Chamber of Deputies, to which the 
news was liastily conveyed, no voice 
was raised to cover with execra- 
tion the cowardly assassin. Thus 
perished, on the 15tli of November, 
1848, a man of considerable learning, 
of great cunning and astuteness, who 
iniglit have made a good professor 
of law in Ttalv, but who never 
ought to have been a professor of 
law ill France, much less a peer 
of France or one of the ambassadors 
of that great nation. Eossi was an 
unpopular man everywhere ; and 
giving him credit for the best inten- 
tions, lie was not the man for the 
crisis ill which he appeared. Nine 
days after the assassination, the 
Pop(? fled from Homo to Gaeta, 
where an asylum had been provided 
for him by the king. 

The second volume of Farini’s 
work brings down the history of 
Pius IX. to almost the period of his 
ilight. The rest is soon told. After 
1 laving remained several months at 
Gaeta, (the Jlepublic, mcanwliilc, 
having been proclaimed at Home,) 
a French army laid siege to the 
r*apital, and after a prolonged and 
Jieroic resistance, succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the 
(4ty and r(*stoi'iug the Pontifl*. 

Such is a short and succinct 
history of five popes, —of Pius VII., 
Leo X 1 1 . , Pi us V J II. , Grcgoiy XVI., 
and Pius 3X., and the question, as 
Mr. Ghulstono says in his preface, 
HOW' arises, wlietlier the temporal 
Xiower of the popes can be per- 
petnat(‘d on its old and defective 
traditional system. And every one 
who know's anything of Italy w'dl 
at on(*o say that it cannot be so per- 
petuated. Another question is this, — 
w'helli(*r it be possible to remove the 
crying op^iressions and abuses of the 
old system, and to maintain an 
oftective sovereignty in the papal 
cl I air. That the opiiressions and 
abuses ought to be removed, coute 
quf, coute, and no matter wdiat the 
consc(iuenccs, all x>olitical moralists 
will agree. The xirice, however to 
bo paiil for their removal must un- 
<Xuestionably be tho destruction of 
the temporal sovereignty of the 
Papacy. 

We agree wdth Mr. Gladstone in 
thinking that there is no evidence 
to show' that Pius IX. desired to 
■establish anything like what we 


understand by constitutional free- 
dom. Our belief is, that he had 
no such idea in his mind, but tliat 
he yielded to circumstances and to 
the impulsion given to the Italian 
movement of 1847 by the French 
Ilevolution of 1848. Since the 
French occupation, another question 
has been asked, and it is this, — 
whether the temporal powder of the 
Pope has had life enough in it to 
reconstruct and improv'e its external 
forms, and to strike such roots into 
the soil as might again give it a 
substantive existence. It is our 
firm belief that it has not such 
vigour and vitality, and that as a 
temporal engine it is worn oat. 
In fact, during the sixteen or 
eighteen months the Pope has had 
his capital garrisoned by French, 
and other portions of liis dominions 
by An*»trian troops, he has re- 
formed or rc-modellcd nothing in 
the manner of a wrise sovereign, a 
prudent statesman, or even an 
astute politician. Italy is, in fact, 
on the cve of great cnanges, as is 
demonstrated in the remarkable 
volume entitled Italy in 1848, by 
L. jyiariotti. Wc are indebted to 
this gentleman, w ho wTites under a 
pseudonyme, but who is w^ell know n 
as the celebrated Tiedmonteso 
Gallenga, at present professor of 
Italian literature in University Col- 
lege, for the best book on recent 
events in Italy it has been our 
fortune to see. In 1848, he rendered 
us essential senneo in publisliiug 
Italy, JPast and Present, bsit he has 
greatly enhanced the obligation this 
year by publishing Italy in 1848. 
He is a man of far more nynd and 
imagination, of infinitely more 
learning and book knowledge of 
every kind, than Signor Farini, and 
his volumes are admirably trans- 
lated. Mariotti, or rather Gallenga, 
is no admirer of the doctrines or 
opiniouft of Mazzini, but he does the 
man and the reformer justice in the 
following passage, which is the only 
one we have space to extract from 
liis most interesting volumes. Ho 
thus speaks of Mazzini : — 

We owe the chief of Young Italy this 
justice, that he was by no means exag- 
gerated or uncompromising on his first 
appearance at Milan. Whatever may 
be thought of his ambition or tenacity 
of opinion, Mazzini. like all high-minded 
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Italiaiis, loves his country far better 
tlian himself, and sets its union and 
independence far above all other ptdi- 
tical considerations. He clings to his 
ideas, because he secs no 'possible re- 
demption for Italy except through them 
only j and he aspires to power because 
he has faith in no other man under the 
sun, — because no one, he thinks, can 
wield power so as to work out his own 
purposes therewith, llo has made an 
idol of his system, such as it is, and 
deems himso if alone competent to minis- 
ter to its altar. He stands friendless, 
com p.'ini unless, among the liigh-mirulccl 
and g(,‘nerous. No man uras ever allowed 
to graft a single thought in the concep- 
tion that sprang u]) complete and mature 
in his hraiiis. His faith is in * God and 
the j>eo2jle’ — he alone God’s inter2)reter 
— tlio peoj)lo his blind instruments ! 
Had he had faith in royalty, in aristo- 
cracy, in an armed power, iji other men 
— had he reckoneil the odds like other 
political gamesters, he would have felt 
the necessity of seconding Charles Albert 
with all his powers ; at least until the 
close of the war. Ihit Mazziui himself, 
with all his uprightness and consistency, 
was not, however, keen-sighted enough 
to escape the common delusion of the 
times. He also seemed to think slightly 


of the chances of that unfortunate -war. 
He seerae<l only appreherisivo that the 
Piedmontese wouhl conquer tt)0 easily, 
and conquer without him. After having 
achieved so much for the emancipation 
of Italy, it was rather mortifying to see 
it accomplished by other means than his 
own, in obedience to views he had so 
long denounced. 

Wo have left ourselves scarcely 
space to speak t)f !Nax)les, or of tlio 
large debt of gratitude wliicli lui- 
manc and enlightened men of CA’ciy 
nation one to Mr. Gladstone for Ins 
interference on the Neapolitan ques- 
tion. 13y tlic publication of two 
letters to Lord Aberdoc’n, detailing 
most horrible scenes of cruelty, op- 
pression, and the application of toi- 
ture, he has aroused civibzed Europe,^ 
and dedicated the gOA'crumcufc of 
Naples to infamy. An aiiswer lias 
been alU*mx)tedby Mr. Mncfarlane; 
but the advocacy of the N eapolitaii 
goveniment by so mal -adroit a 
pam])ldoteer, has only served to con- 
firm those lirst oxiinions and impres- 
sions derived from the x)«mpldet of 
the hon. and learned Mcndier for 
Oxford University. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 


T here is scarcely any expression 
more eomnion in ordinary con- 
vei nation than that such and such 
words arc ‘synonymous,’ imxdying 
that th(5y bear exactly the same 
meaning, and are. so to speak, con- 
vert! bl(‘ tcmis. Tills is, no doubt, 
the strict etymological intcrjirctatioii 
of thc^word synonjrmous. It means, 
as the* dictionaries inform us, * of the 
same signification.* Nothing can be 
more accurate. Yet it is only one 
instance out of hundreds that might 
be cited of the errors wo are liable 
to fajl into when we attempt to de- 
termine the actual current meaning 
of words by reference to their roots. 
Synonymous, instead of expressing 
the precise agreement of words, 
actually indicates the existence of 
slight but marked differences be- 
tween them. 

The late Mr. Hamilton held it as 
an elementary maxim, which he 
found of great practical value in his 
literal and intcrlincal translations, 
that each word had but one abso- 
I 


lute meaning; and, witlioift going 
the whole way with a dogma wliicli 
ignores the existence of synonyms 
jutogether, we are inclined to think 
he was right in the main. An in- 
strument so elastic as language, ex- 
posed to such conslant and i-areless 
use, must be expcijted in time to lose 
here and there something of its force ; 
but wc suspect that eveiy dcqiarturo 
from a system of exact and un- 
deviating significations, is a conces- 
sion, not to necessity, but to caprice 
or convenience. In fact, the ex- 
amples of two w'ords convc'yiiig pre- 
cisely the same meaning are vcjy 
rare, while the number of words 
that ajiproach each other so closely 
in xjurport as to bo frec[uently con- 
founded in use, is vciy considerable. 
It is to this large family of \vorda 
the term synonym is ax^plicd. 

Every attempt to settle accurately 
the signilicaiions of w’ords, to clicck 
the advaiiee of corruptions and loose 
usages, and to preserve a certain 
fixity of expression, without inter- 
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fcring witJi tliat coiupreliensivc 
variety whidi is necessary to impart 
colour and richness to a laiij^uage, 
deserves to be received witli at- 
tention. There is no great danger 
of setting up limits that shall be too 
narrow forthe popidar genius, which 
delights in philological excursions 
and vagraTit novelties. Let philolo- 
gists do wlnit tliey may to curb 
erratic tendoneics, they never (‘an 
succeed in reducing the general use 
of languagii to a uniform standard. 
13ut they may Ivcei) its fountains 
pure. It is of the last importance 
that there should be an authority 
resident somewhere, and that, in the 
midst 6f the tluctuatiojis conse(|uent 
upon tile ]n*ogress of knowledge and 
the changes of maimers, we shoidd 
occasionally pause to exiimiiic and 
coireei any errors or abuses that may 
liave crept into common j)ractico. 
Too much rigour is, perhaps, as un- 
desirable as laxity. It tends to 
produce a siwcrity of diction which 
impai'ts coldness to the expression, 
or a fastidiousness which dilutes and 
weakens it. Ihit of the two ex- 
tronu\s, it is belter Ihero should be a 
strict system than no system at all. 

The arguments and illustrations 
by winch the uses and significations 
of A\*ordvS arc usually enforced, have 
an inevitable downward tendency 
towards the abolition of fixity, and 
the institution of a sort of sliding- 
scale in its place. Thus, for ex- 
ample, wh(‘n any noAV use of a word, 
or any new uord, counts out, and 
the strict philologist olijects to its 
eniployniont in that sense or fonn, 
he is mot by the conclusive answer 
that there is but ont‘ guide in these 
mat t(5rs — custom — which, AA’hatever 
eccejitricitios it sanctions, is eom- 
j)ctcnt to over-ride all law. Now, 
there is a certain amtmnt of truth in 
this hieh only I'enders the actual 
fallacy it conceals the more danger- 
ous. It is true that custom is the 
fina’ appellate jurisdiction in all 
questions of \ crbal usage ; but it is 
necessary, before we bow to tho 
decision of the court, that we sh uld 
clearly understand of what elements 
it is composed, and under what 
authority it acts. To say tliat 
custom ha.s established a particular 
use of a word, is a ready w^ay of 
settling a dispute; but unless wc 
have some definition of what is 


meant by custom, the reference is 
not only vague and unsatisfactory, 
but very likely to commit us to au 
infinity of errors, adopted and per» 
sisted in out of a belief that they are 
sound law'. "VVlio makes the custom H 
The- educated few ? — ^thc half-edu- 
cated many? And what length of 
time dot's the pojmlar use of a word 
constitute what is called custom? 
It is evident that the competency 
of the tribunal dtipends upon the 
settlement of these conditions. 
Everybody admits the authority of 
custom, but nobody seems to think 
it necessary to insist upon some 
common test by \^hich its validfiy 
may be tried and confirmed. The 
consequence is, that the most ir- 
reconcileable notions prevail as to 
what is custom, and in tho confusion 
tliat ensues, a viinely of loose and 
objectionable terms find their way 
into circulation under its sanction. 

Custom, a.s tho expounder of tho 
law of words, should bo establi.shed 
on similar principles to otlicr legal 
tribunals. The propoundi^rs of tho 
law' should be, at least, educated for 
the functions they arc called ujion to 
discharge, andwii(mwc look to usage 
for ihe determination of doubts, it 
should be the usage of the best in- 
fornied, and, in the most compre- 
hensive sense of tho tei*ni, the best 
bred circles. Eashionable society, 
W'liicli has tho right not only of ex- 
pounding, but of making law's in 
other directions, must be trusted to 
some extent with the interpretation 
of language; but the ‘ fasliionable’^ 
sense or use of a word is^iot alw'ays 
to be implicitly received. Con- 
ventional significations ^ud cant 
jilirases get into vogue in fashionable 
coferieSf just as that peculiar jargon 
called slajiff obtains currency low'er 
don'll the scale; and some caution 
should be exercised in discriminating 
betw'con general assent and tho 
special acceptance of an oeclusivo 
ciitIc. * There never can be any 
difiiculty in drawing a distinction 
of this kind ; and the ncccssitv of 
drawing it decisively is obvious from 
the rapidity w ith w hich words spread 
into common use when they havo 
once received the hall-mark of tho 
upper classes. 

j3ut it is not enough that w'o 
should go direct to the best educated 
and most refined people for our 

\ 
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autliority. Tlie mere fact tliat a 
chaiiffe or novelty lias been intro- 
duced ill certain quarters is not 
sufficient to autlienticate its universal 
adoption, unless it also comes down 
to US uitli that prescriptive sanction 
which is indispensable to f^ivc it the 
force of law. It must not only be 
in use amongst the cltusses that are 
qualified to take the initiative, but 
it must have been in use amongst 
them long enough to justify the faith 
without iiKjuiry of tlie multitude: 
that is to say, ample time should be 
allowed to impart stability to lerbal 
revolutions before the public at large 
shoidd be required to tendt'r their 
allegiance to them. 

Custom, then, seems to re])Ose on 
two very simple conditions — that 
the people who make the law should 
be of the properly qualified order, 
and that before the law rec4>ives Ibe 
popularasseut , it should be subjected 
to an experimental trial of reasonable 
duration. These conditions have 
the ctieet of giving due weight and 
authority to an appellate jurisdiction, 
■wliich is at present often brought 
into c ontempt by being made re- 
sponsible for what it does not really 
sanction ; while they aflbrd abundant 
opportunity of arresting the progress 
of crude and ill-judged innovations. 

The force of custom is paramount ; 
but it is paramount only within the 
recognised limits of the constitution 
of th.* language it govenis. Custom 
is not an absolute despotism, although 
it approaches very nearly to tliat 
character. Tliere arc things it can- 
not sanction without doing violence 
to elementary laws, whose main- 
tenance js necessary to the purity 
and fixity of language ; as there are 
tilings which even oriental despots 
cannot carry into effect without 
endangering the safety of their pos- 
sessions. Custom, for instance, can- 
not convert one part of speech into 
another, nietamorphoso a noun into 
a particle, or insist upon mSking an 
a^ectivc do duty for a noun. Wc 
may be supposed to put an extreme 
case ; but it the reader will stop to 
collect , examples, he will be sur- 
prised at the extreme cases tliat have 
actually passed into common use; 
some of which he has, jirobably, 
become so familiar with himself, that 
he has ceased to be conscious of 


their enormity. Thus, to take an 
example with which everybody is 
acquainted, which is consbiiitlv 
heard in ordinary conversation, ana, 
still fiirtlioi’, saiiclioued by frequent 
use in jirint, what vindication, oil 
any ground of expediency, gi*ace, or 
structural propriety, can custom 
furnish us with for the word 
talenied^ This word has, un- 
doubtedly, found its way, inexpli- 
cably, into very good society; and 
altbougli it is never employed by 
writers who cultivate a ])ure or 
correct style, yet nevertheless it is 
to be mot with in print in places 
where w e should hartll}' expect to 
find a coinage so falseaiid outrtigeoiLs. 
The only W’ay in which it is possibhj 
to account lor the use of such a 
W'ord is, that it happens to be a 
singularly eouveiiiciit one : ami that 
people in general are so lazy as to 
be glad to avail themselves of the 
fii’st shoH cut that oilers to the 
expression they want. It is easier, 
and trips more glibly otf the tongue, 
to say, ‘a taJenfed man,' than ‘a 
man of talent.’ It saves the Iruuble 
of thinking, or of beating aliout the 
bush for a longer and more ac-curate 
turn of phrase. Hut the absurdity 
docs not stop here ; people are not 
content with merely apiilying this 
ingenious coinage to tlie only (*oii- 
ceivable purpose its origin will justify, 
they must needs apply it wntli a most 
commodious sense of its utility to 
every possible object that comes 
within the range of their admiration. 
Like Mr. Softhead in the play, 
having got hold of a duke, they never 
know when they have got (‘noiigli 
of liini. It is by no means un- 
common to have one’s atteiiiion 
draw'll to a very ‘ talented picture,* 
or to be told that such a book is a 
remarkably ‘ production, ’or 
even to be required to bear testi- 
mony to the involved fact, that a 
certain invention is a decidedly 
‘ talented, discovery.* This slip- 
shod mode of expression, which not 
only misrepresents the things it un- 
dertakes to delineate, but w'Tiidi has 
the pernicious effect of implanting 
habits of idleness and slovenliness 
in the mind (words being regarded 
as signs of ideas and implcmeiita of 
thought), cannot be too earnestly 
discouraged. In order to be enabled 
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to tliink with precision, people must 
speak with precision. Tlie two 
processes act and re-act upon each 
otlier. Loose thinkers are, of neces- 
sity, incoherent speakers ; and care- 
lessness and inaccuracy in the 
utterance of thoughts, by wliich 
their subtlety is suffered to escape, 
and theii* sequence and relation arc 
impaired, or obs(;ured,Tnust generate 
mental carelessness and inaccuracy 
in the end. 

As for this famous word talented, 
the radical objection to it is so 
obvious, that wo need not trouble 
the reader Avith a learned disser- 
tation on the subject. It is unneces- 
sary, for the i)urposc of exposing 
its illegitimacy, to dissect a Avord 
AA'hich has a substantive for its basis, 
and IS turned all at once into an 
adjecti\"e, Avithout any other alter- 
ation than the affix of a termiiui- 
tion, Avhicli is the sign of the past 
])artieiple of a ATrb ! The process 
is as (jurious as it is complicated; 
and the individual by whom it was 
originally conceived must haA^o been 
a i)erson i)rc-eminontly distinguished 
either by the most daring ingenuity, 
or unconscious ignorance. We may 
fairly contend that custom is eii- 
doAV(Hl Avith no royal privilege to 
commit freaks of this kind ; if it 
Avere, language would not be safe 
for four-and-twenty liours from the 
Inroads of clever or uneducated 
people, A\ ho, for the gratilicjation of 
singularities in tlieir tastes, or 
becjiusc they did not knoAV better, 
would engraft all sorts of fantiistical 
ecccnti*icitios upon the pure verna- 
cular. The inadmissibility of a 
formation so repugnant to our usage 
will become evident by trying a 
similar experiment upon other Avords 
of the same class. If Ai e consent to 
the grammatical discord of saying, 
a ‘ talented man,* instead of a ‘ man 
of talent,* there can be no reason 
wJiy Ave shoulil not say, a *iacted 
ma..,’ instead of a ‘man of tact,* or 
a ' genimed man,* instead of a ‘man 
of genius.* The absurdity mav be 
pushed a little farther by heightening 
the expression in rigid accordance 
w ith the precedent before us : thus, 
as it is commonly said that such a 
person is a ‘ mry talented man,* so 
wc may say tliat he is a ^vety taeted 
man,* or a ‘ vety genimed man.* All 


this, no doubt, looks ridiculous and 
puerile, but the cases arc strictly 
parallei; and people aaIio consider 
themselves justilied in employing 
vicious terms, must submit to the 
logical consequences that ensue 
upon their use. The speaker or 
AivTiter Avho talks of ‘ highly talented 
men,* cannot offer a syllable of 
objection to his neighbour avIio 
chooses to describe them as ‘remark- 
ably genmsed individuals.* 

In point of structure, the AAord 
talented is clearly a participle. 
We have no instances of adjectives 
formed in that Avay ; and for homo- 
geneous Avords Ave must look ex- 
clusively to the table of A^rbs, where 
alone aac shall find them — sueh 
words as accredited, hunted ; the 
correspondence in these instances 
being in all respects complete. Now 
if Ave AA'crc to treat talented as a 
participle (wliicli a foreigner, at first 
sight, Avould be justified in doing by 
one of the earliest rules lie picks up 
in our grammar), could any tiling 
be more ludicrous than the effect it 
AA^ould produce? Imagine sucli a 
sentence as this: — ‘A lias just been 
speaking to me about our friend B ; 
he talented him to the skies!’ If 
ridicule be not a legitimate test of 
truth, it may assuredly be admitted 
as a very efficient test of the pro- 
prieties of language. 

A catalogue raisonnee of the in- 
clcgancios and inaccimicies tliat have 
crept into common use Avould supply 
a. fund of amusing and uncomfort- 
able speculations for the living gene- 
ration — not tliiitAve are worse iiitliis 
particular than our progeuitors, but 
that, in proportion to our oppor- 
tunities, wc ought to be much better. 
Nothing is more frccpiciit in con- 
versation than to hear the AA'ord 
farther confounded \\ii\\ further, and 
latter Avith later, although the dis- 
tiuctijn between them is Avhle and 
unmist|ikeablc,— having ap- 
plication to place and distance, aud 
further to quantity or addition; 
while later refers to time, and latter 
to place only. In the same Avay you 
sometimes catch the phrase ‘ seldom 
or ever,* the speaker evidently mean- 
ing ‘ seldom if ever ;* and the still 
more palpable impropriety of ‘the 
two first,' instead of ‘ Wvi first two/ 
Such slips of speech as ‘see if they’re 
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gone,* instead of * whether they’re 
gone,’* and ‘ I had rather,’ instead of 
‘I would rather,* are of constant 
occurrence. A still more llagi*ant 
violation of verbal coiTectness is 
committed by the misuse of the 
very common phrase as well as, 
which means exactly what it says, 
and no more ; but which is perpe- 
tually cmiiloyed to express some- 
thing else ; — thus : ‘ she is witty as 
well as liandsonie.’ whereby v^e are 
to understand that ‘ she is n itty and 
handsome also.' TJiis subject is 
fniitfol of bizarre attractions for the 
npe scholar who has leisure and 
inclination to cultivate it ; but 
for our present purpose it is enough 
to indieatc the regligenees and errors 
whieli it is the express business of 
the educated classes to cx])unge and 
correct. 

The authority next in force to 
that of custom, and even more 
despotically (uioted. is the authority 
of our standard English authors. 
The compiler of a dictionary, or the 
writer of a critical essay, takes it for 
granted that ho has coneliisivel;y 
cstaolished tlie signification or use 
of a l;^'ord, when ho can cite in its 
favour the example of Shakespeare 
or Milton, Addison or Pope. Wc 
shall not certainly be suspected of 
the cinme of lesc majesie if wc say 
that this authority is by no means 
to be considered final. On the con- 
trary, such authorities must always 
bo received with caution, and witli 
increasing caution as time removes 
us farther -and farther from the age 
in will ell they flonrished. The 
changes that have taken place since 
the day^ of 81 iakespeare, and even 
of Addison, arc sutUeiently startling 
to shoiv that Ave cannot refer to the 
wriiings of llio eighteenth, and still 
less to the Avritings of the sixteenth. 


century, as safe guicliBS for the nine- 
teenth century, unless they are cor- 
roborated by contemporary usage. 
A multitude of the old words have 
become obsoleti' and aa the only 
means Ave have of ascertaining that 
fact is by a refereiu*o to existing 
customs, so, in efiect, aa c practically 
determine the (piestion, not by the 
CA’idence of the writer ayc (piote, but 
by the authority aa Inch decides U])ori 
lus admission as a Aviiness. JNor can 
Ave even then allow that his testimony 
is above a])peal. He can only speak 
to the custom of his OAvn time, AA Jiieh 
is not binding upon ns; aivd it is 
only Avlien that custom hapxiciis to 
agree Avith our OAvn, that aac aecei>L 
it as law. 

The aberrations to which aa e have 
cursorily referred, and the uncer- 
tainties attendant U])Ou (Mistom and 
literaiy authority, furnish strong 
reasons, in addition to those Ave 
lia\e already point rd out. for en- 
deavouring to at lain fixity in the 
laugnag(\ The dilfusion of seieiitilic 
knowledge, th(^ eoiistaiit ert'alion of 
new words to cxxiress new wants 
and ncAv agencies, and the eonse- 
Calient importations from the con- 
tinent, make it still more necessary 
to ])rotect the integrity of the lan- 
guage against undigested changes 
and hasty innovations. The only 
safety is in fixity; and (he most 
direct load to that desirable end is 
through the class of AAords avc haA'o 
already dt'seribed as synonyms. 
To aA'crt the laxity Avhich arises 
from ignoraiu*e or indillerenee, and 
to I’cseiie AA'ords of common and 
cvery-day use from a vagueness of 
imxjori aa Jiieh has the ultimate cfiect 
of deteriorating and Aveakening a 
language, it is as indispensable at 
intenals to explore tbe region of 
synonymy for the xmrpose of fixing 


* Ifiritances of these common errors miglit be collected in ahiindance amongst 
writers of the highest reputAtioii. We must content oumelvcs Avith a single 
example. The following lines are taken from one of the most popular of j\loorc’s 
li-ish Melodks : — 

‘ I know not, I ask not if guilt’s in that heart ; 

I but know that I love thoe, whatever thou art.* 

It should obriously run thus : — 

' I know not, nor ask whether guilt’s in that heart,* &c. 

Wouhall be told that this is very petty ciiticism ; and it would be very petty if it 
were criticism ; but it is not criticism, — it is simply the correction of a trifling 
negligence belonging to a class which, if permitted to pass unnoticed, would spread 
with rapidity, tiU it infected the language like a leprosy. 
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accurate meaning of words, as it 
is to compile dictionaries to record 
their existence. 

In this important department of 
philology we have not done as miicli 
as we ought to have done. Although 
we are by no moans deficient in 
erudite treatises of an elementary 
characto]’, we can show but slender 
results in tliia field of inquiry. Jt 
is now between eighty and ninety 
years since the first work upon Eng- 
lisli synoiiynis appeared. The title 
affords us a curious proof that tlio 
author, or compiler, Dr. Trusler, 
tliorouglily understood tlio demands 
of liis subject, and is in itself a saniide 
of tlui precision we have a right to 
look for in tlie book. Instead of 
taking a general title, for ense and 
popularity, Ik? calls his work ‘ The 
Disilnetlon helioeen Words esteemed 
synonymous' This is, at least, 
abundantly explicil, and sets out at 
once witli a warning to the reader 
that llio accepted signification of the 
word synonymous is erroneous, and 
that it is the purpose of the hook to 
place it in its true liglit. But Dr. 
Trusler, although he Avas so im- 
pressively (‘onseicutious on his title- 
page, was only a bookst?ller’s hack 
after all. TJic bulk of this juiblica- 
tion consisted in an ingenious adapta- 
tion of the original labours of the 
Abbe Girard (at that time half a 
centuiy old), traiuslatod and adapted, 
witli more tact tlian krion ledge, to 
our native tongue. Tliat a liook of 
Englisli synonyms concocted upon 
sueli a receipt should be of little 
value, is not A^ery surprising; and, 
accordingly. Dr. Trusler’s volume 
went speedily into oblivion. 

That AAas the only attempt AA’hieli 
had been made to direct attention to 
the subject down to the middle of 
the last century. From that time 
until the year 1813, wlieu Mr. 
Taylor, of Norwich, published a 
little book, AA'hieh lie called English 
tSynonyms discriminated, no fur- 
tlier investigation appears to Lave 
been undertaken in that di' cction, 
unless ve are to concede to Mi’s. 
Piozzi's preposterous A^olumes, en- 
titled British Synonomy, the honour 
of a place amongst the vrorks of tho 
philologists. Good, bustling, lively 
Mrs. Piozzi was much better quali- 
fied to defend her husband, and 
vindicate the rights of an imprudent 


love-match, in long letters to dreary 
Mr. Lysons, than to compile a guide 
to British synonymy ; and if her evil 
genius had prompted her to do some- 
thing to justify the cliargeof flippancy 
and shalloAATicss flung so coarsely 
upon her by Dr. Johnson, she could 
not have more eficctually responded 
to tho temptation than by giving 
these foolisli volumes to the Avbrld. 

Mrs. Piozzi was absolutely 
ignorant of the nature of the task 
she had undertaken, and evidently 
thought tliat the business of 
synonymy Avas ‘ to direct the choice 
of plirascs in familiar talk,* and ^hat 
while it is the province of definition 
‘ to fix the true and adeijuato 
meaning of words and terms,' 
synonymy, on the other hand, * has 
more to do AA'iLli elegance than 
truth.* These are her oaau AA’ords, 
A\ hieli we give as we find them, lest 
the reader might fear that we had 
misapprehended ht‘r meaning. Her 
volumes arc siiceially designed to 
help foreigners in ‘ the selection of 
words in conversation and elegant 
colloipiial language,* an office fox* 
which she is of opinion, a woman is 
properly qualilicd, leaving to incn 
the more responsible duty of teaching 
‘ to Avritc witli propriety,* as if there 
were a generic dilfcronce betAveen 
spoken and written Englisli. 

The Avork is eomposeil exactly 
after tlie manner that might be 
anticipated from this Avamiiig of its 
contents. It is utterly destitute 
of any govci*iiing principle. Mrs. 
Piozzi runs in amongst AA'ords like a 
cliild at romps, and tosses them 
about apparently more in sport 
than earnest. The AA'ant,of earnest- 
ness is in her, as in multitudes of 
otlioi’s, simply the want of sense 
and infoi’niation. Sliallow people 
never can be in earnest ; and Mrs. 
Piozzi is a shining illustration 
of shallowness. She bcljjeves she 
is doling something very instruc- 
tive to forcignovs, AA'hen she is really 
only leading them asti’ay. For 
instance, she frequently inti’oduccs 
definitions of words as being 
synonymous terras with the woi'ds 
them8cl\"es; thus, one of her chap- 
ters is headed, ‘ Blameless, Guiltless, 
Exempt from Crimp,* another, ‘ In- 
credulous, Unbelieving, Hard of 
Belief,* and a thii*d, ‘Kolendar, 
Almanac, Begister of Time.’ In- 
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dependently of the absurdity of this 
loose method, or rather this lack of 
method, she commits tlie graver error 
of bringing together as synonymous, 
or nearly synonymous. \A'ords that, 
in reality, mean totally different 
things. For example, what a clatter 
of terms we have here, the in(*on- 
gruities of which a schoolboy could 
detect at a glance, — ‘Knowledge, 
Science, "VVisdom, Scliolarsliip, 
Study, Learning, Erudition.* VVe 
-are only astonished Mrs. Piozzi did 
not 2)ress Art, Information, Skill, 
and twenty c(puilly admissible words, 
into the service of a catalogue wliich 
she describes as ‘a lovely, though 
perplexing labyrinth, willi Wisdom, 
A Sophie, enthroned in the midst !* 
Her style of treatment is all through- 
out in keeping with this sample. 
WJien sli(» should doline or explain, 
she merely rhapsodizes, and insteacl 
of furnishing examples of the legiti- 
mate uses of words, she dances off 
into flimsy anecdotes about Dr. 
Johnson, sentimental solilocpiies, and 
criticisms upon anything and cvery- 
tliiug in the world except the thing 
she has undertaken to expound. 
How well she was qualified to write 
a work on Synonyms may be judged 
from two or three very brief 
-suecimeiis : — 

Advice, Co^tnsel, Deliberation. — 
Of these I know not whether it might 
not he justly affirmed, that the first 
chiefly belongs to the science of medicine, 
tlie second is appropriated by tlie law, 
while political subjects require cool 
deliberation. , 

To make tliis clear to ‘ strangers,* 
she follows it up by an example even 
more entertaining than the above 
classification, showing how a minister 
of state is prevented by tlie advice 
of his physicians from attending the 
deliherations of a committee, where 
things go on so perversely in his 
nbseneeyithat he is obliged to seek 
touvftel of the judges concerning the 
result 1 Again : — 

Vesture, Clothes, IUhient, are 
synonymous in books, but not in con- 
versation, whence the first an<l last are 
totally excluded, unless the discourse 
turns upon very serious subjects indeed. 

In this slip-sliod way Mrs. Piozzi 
•continually confuses lierself. When 
she says that * vesture’ and ‘ raiment* 
,are not synonymous in conversation, 
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she obviously means tliat they arc 
not in common use. 

For a pleasant, desultory, non- 
sensical manner ot dojiling with a 
precise topic, take the opening of a 
lively dissertalion on ‘Entertain- 
ment, Amusement, Diversion, 
liECRE.moN, Pastime : — 

These agrccahlc substantives, never in 
such use as now, are of various descrip- 
tions, tliougli still approiiching to 
synonomj . The first has a meUphorical 
reference to liospitable treatment, and 
the fourth to a restoration of the body’s 
exliausted particles by food, &c. 

Ono sample more: — 

Despondency, Hopelessness, Despair, 
form a sort of lieart-rendiug climax 
rather than a pai*;illel, — a climax, too, 
which time never fails of bringing to 
perfection. The last of tliesu wonls 
implies a settled melancholy, I think, and 
is commonly succeeded by suicide ! ! 

If we have shown in tlicso cx- 
trac^ts one class of the abuses arising 
fix)m sheer irrelevancy, Wiiut of 
tliouglit, and a kind of accom})lished 
feebleness of mind, to whudi u ords 
are exposed even under the hands 
of a person of Mrs. Piozzi’s literary 
taste and reputation, the space d(v 
voted totliern has not been altogether 
wasted. In fact, it is necessary to see 
sometliing of the follies that are com- 
mitted by incompetent pevsoiis in 
their experiments upon a subject 
which reciuircs the closest discrimi- 
nation and exa(?titude, in order to 
be able to appreciate the advantage's 
we derive from the labours of the 
learned and judicious. 

Mr. Taylor’s book is entitled to 
bo regarded as the first original con- 
tribution to the study of English 
8ynou3'’ms. Unfortunately, how ever, 
it w as too brief to do mucli more 
than indicate the author’s capacity 
for his undertaking, while it lies 
under the additional disadvantage 
of raising all definitions on a ground- 
w'ork of etymology — a plan to w hich 
wc have already stated our objec- 
tions. Etymologies arc of high 
value in assisting us to trace the 
radical incaiiings and subsecpient 
changes of words, and Mr. Taylor 
brought sound erudition to their in- 
vestigation, notwithstanding that he 
fell into tlie temptation common to 
all etymologists, of occasionally sub- 
stituting speculation and fancy w hen 
nothing better could be found ; but 
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excellent as liis work is in that res- 
pect, il is impossible not to feel 
that his researches into roots and 
expired sigiiiiications constitute a 
serious impediment in the way of 
the current infonnation we want, 
and which few writers could have 
sup])lied more accurately. We 
should ho sorry to lose the very 
curious and interesting incj[uiries 
into which he carries us in the region 
of derivations, and can only regret 
that they should liaA-’o been mixed 
up wiLli another inquiry Avliich they 
have a direct tendency to compli- 
cate and confuse. But we must not 
bo understood to depreciate Mr. 
Taylor’s Avork; it is a remarkable 
example of united subtlety and grace. 
There*, arc? passages in it no less dis- 
tinguished by their beauty than 
their force of illustration ; and 
readers avIio do not examine such 
Avorks in a rigorous spirit of criti- 
cism Avill be thankfm to find its 
pages enriched by the very learning 
which A\c think might have been 
more* advantageously displayed in a 
se])arate and independent form. 

The next publication on the sub- 
ject of synonyms was Mr. Crabb’s 
AN'ell-k now'll Avork, a massive volume, 
called English Sgnongmes ex- 
plained in Alphabetical Order. 
This is the standard authority, 
]virtly because it is A^ery full and 
OAplanatory, but chiefly because it 
is the <mly full and explanatoiy 
book of the kind we possess. Mr. 
(k*abb liarl been long engaged in 
])hilological studies, and so early as 
18i)S, had jmblislied a brochure on 
familiar synonyms, AvJiicli preceded 
by five years the more ambitious 
little book of Mr. Taylor. 8o far 
he is entitled to the credit of prece- 
dence. iTis larger A^'ork followed 
some 3’ears afterAvards, and ran 
rapidly through several editions. 
.1 fe AA'as openly charged Avitli luiA iiig 
]ioiTow('d exteusivel}'^ from Mr. 
^.l\iyJor ; but it is only justice to him 
to add, that he had generally ac- 
knowledged his obligations, and ras 
so sensitive to the accusation of 
piracy, that in his subsequent edi- 
tions he expunged all the quotations 
he had thus aA'ailed himself of, sub- 
stituting other matter in their stead, 
so that the double-columned volume 
AA'hicli novA’ passes under his name, 
and may be found in most libraries, 


lias little or nothing in common 
Avith any other dictionary of syno- 
nymous deliuitions. 

The first great, and aa c are afraid 
insuperable, ohjectiou to Mr.Crahb’s 
book is its bulk ; and as this bulk 
is attained by means which expose 
the author to a palpable imputation 
of want of judgment, there is the 
less reason for dealing very tenderly 
Avith it. Tf the stulHng Avere taken 
out of this dense volume, and nothing’ 
left behind but the actual substaiK.e 
announced on the title-page, it AA Ould 
yield us an excellent but small (and 
for that reason all the more useful) 
guide-book to a considerable collec- 
tion of English synonyms. This 
stuffing consists of A^arious foreign 
ingredients, wliieli, for the most 
pari, have as much to do Avith 
the especial bramOi of philology the 
reader is invited to explore, as if 
Mr. Crabk had sinittered snatches 
of music, or skeleton imips, amongst 
his deliuitions. J^tyniology occupies 
a space Avhich might have been much 
more ])rolitahly employed ; nor is it 
treated Avith that profundity AA'hich 
in Mr. Taylor makes some (?ompen- 
satioii for the obstruction it causes. 
Not content AA'itli resting upon his 
etymological researches, Mr. Crahb 
aims also at enforcing his dclinitions 
by extracted passages from a variety 
of English authors, so that the hook 
is literally Aveiglied doAvn ly quan- 
tities of Avhat iVIr. Crahh calls autho- 
rities, the real value of AA'hicli, as 
proving anything except that certain 
AA'ords Avero used in certain souses 
by certain AA'riters, is extremely 
doubtful. It AA'ould be a groat re- 
lief to cut the Avliole of them out, 
and send them to Umbo with the 
etymologies. But it would not he 
so easy to get rid of the other incum- 
hrances — namely, the opinions, ob- 
servations, criticisms, and disserta- 
tions on an endless diversity or 
topic#, which Mr. Crabb makes this 
book of sjnionyms the medimn of 
communicating to the public. These 
moral and political ejiisodes may 
sliOAA’^ Mr. Crabb — ^AA'hicli avo are 
happy to affirm they do--to he a 
virtuous gentleman and a loyal sub- 
ject ; but as AA'e cannot by any iwo- 
cess of ratiocination connect them 
w’itJi an inquiry into English syno- 
nyms, it appears to us that the Avovk 
would be siguaJJy benelitcd by their 
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expulsion. Nor is it our only objec- 
tion to them that they are de trop. 
Mr. Crabb is a circuitous writer, 
except when the antithelical neces- 
sity of the subject criislies his exu- 
berance into curt sentences ; and the 
eonscqiicnce is, tluit the redundant 
matter is made additionally promi- 
nent, and, we must add, sometimes 
painfully so, by the prolixity of the 
style. 

. Yet, notwithstaudinc: these draw- 
baeks, the book is valuable, from 
the extent of the resoiirees it opens 
up. Availing himself freely of the 
labours of bis predecessors in most 
of llie modern laii^^ua^axs, Mr. Crabb 
lias siK'cessfully condensed into his 
volume the essence of their re- 
searches. profit intf especially by 
the elaborate productions of the 
Yrcncli and German synony mists. 
ITis taste and disiTctiou are often at 
fault, but his industrv is unimpeach- 
able. 

For upwards of a quarter of a 
century, Mr. Crabb enjoyed un- 
disputed possession of the field. 
Witliin til ' last few weeks a small 
treatise has been issued, in wbieh 
the subject is again taken u]).* TJiis 
w<irk IS too brief to supply the 
want of a. complete eolh*etion — at 

filled by M. .Crabb’s volume, 
m lack (*f a bLller ; but if the author 
of these specimens (for they are too 
slight tocoiistitute a bookjof Eiiglisli 
synonyms possess leisure and incli- 
nation to undertake the task, his 
exact discrimination and chaste 
judgment juMify us iu anticipating 
iroin his Jiands a publication of 
incomparably greater value than 
any . that Jias hitherto appeared. 
Not alone are tlie deliiiitions ex- 
tremely just and lu(;id. but this is 
the only selection of synonyms in 
which the author, instead of making 
a vain display of his learning, has 
strictly c^mlined himself to tlie one 
legitimate object of showinjf, as 
Trusler expresses it — the distinction' 
between w’ords esteemed synonym- 
ous. Archbishop 'Wha.tidy, under 
whose editorship the little volume 
is usliored into the w orld, has by 
no means overrated its merits wbeu 
lie says, that ‘ though far from 
presuming to call it perfect, it is 
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vciy much the best that has appeared 
on the subject.’ It is not perfect, 
because there is not enongli of it, 
and because, being rather a fragment 
than a whole, even so far as it goes, it 
does not always exhaust the groups 
of words it embraces. 

We have obseiwcd that this i-; the 
onl}’ treatise on synonyms \\lii<li is 
slricfly coniiued to the one le ^jiti- 
mate object . The author shall s| i^ak 
to this point for himself. First, of 
all, lie excludes t‘tymologics, e\'ce])t 
in rare eases, and gives h^^ reasons, 
which are ample and conclusive: — 

We have seldom in the following 
pages introduced what arc usually con - 
hidered so closely connected with the 
subject of synonyms as to demand a 
yromineut place in a work of this kind — 
namely, etymologies, which arc gene- 
rally appended to every group of 
syiiouynis as an almost essential part of 
it. J5iit it may be doubted whether this 
procedure does not tend to < onliise the 
subject it was ii. tended to clear. 'J'lie 
liistury of the da'inUion of w»)rds is, 
indeed, one which offers a most inter- 
esting and important field of inquiry, 
and one which may accidentally throw 
light on their meanings; but llio two 
(questions are, in themselves, completely 
distinct; and, in inquiring into the 
act mil and present meaning of a word, 
the consideration of what it originally 
meant may fi-equently tend to lead us 
astray. 

For similar and equally cogent 
r(‘asoii.s he de('lines to lieaj) iq) 
authorities, after the maimer of Mr. 
Crabb, preferriiig to go direct to the 
existing usage : — 

All these variations of meaning — [he 
observes, alluding to the eljariges that 
liave tjikcn place in the course of time] — ■ 
l)elp to elucidate national manners and 
habits of thought, and, as such, are 
valuable and curious ; hut though tliey 
may occasionally help us, they must not 
be allowed to influence our .decisions 
w’ith respect to the significations of 
wonls. * Language has 

undergone such changes even within 
the last sixty or seventy years, that 
many words, at that time considered 
j)ure, arc now ohselete ; wliile others, 
(of which the word ' mob’ is a specimen,) 
formerly slang, are now used by our 
best Avriters, .and received, like par- 
doned outlaws, into the body of resiiect- 
able citizens. The standard wo shall 
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refer to in the present work is tlie sense 
in which a word is used by the purest 
writers, and most correct speakers of 
our own days. 

It will be seen at once that the 
author proceeds upon the method 
which we hold to be the true one — 
that he liberates the sul)jeet from 
all extraneous illustrations, however 
vaJufible or iiitercstinf^ in them- 
selves, tand is governed in his defi- 
nitions by the usage of * the purest 
uniters, and most correct si)eakcr8 
of our owu days.’ Ilcre idl the 
requisite conditions are fully re- 
cognised ; and it only remains to be 
shown with what amount of sneecss 
they liave Ix'cii fullillcd. Our space 
is fi 7 nite(i, and our examples must 
he few and scanty ; but the close 
texture of the matter will be appa- 
rent iu the briefest specimens. 

Also, Too, IjIKEwtse, Bestdes. — 

‘ Too’ is a sligliter, and a more familiar 
expressioji than ‘also,’ which lir^s some- 
tliing in it more specified and formal. 
This is the only difference between the 
two words. ‘ Likewise’ has a rather 
different moaning. Originally it meant 
'in like inaiiiier and it has proseiwod 
something of that signiHcation ; it 
implies some connexion or agroement 
between the words it unites. We may 
say, ‘lie is a poet, and likewise a 
musician bnt we should not say, * He 
is a pi'iifre, and likewise a mu&iciaii,’ 
because there is no natural connexion 
between those (pialities ; Imt ‘ Jilso* 
imjdio.s merely addition. ' Jlesides’ is 
used rather when some additional cir- 
cimistaiiee is named after others — as a 
kiiul of after thought, and generally to 
usher in sonio new clause of a sentence 
— as, ‘ wiiat has been said, this 

must be considered,’ &c. 

This is very c.l(*ar, aud meets 
all possible coiitiiig(‘iicics, except, 
perhaps, that the word * besides* 
might have been further elucidated 
as being used not only to introduce 
somelhing addiliojud, but something 
rcmolc and unc\pccied ; as when, 
having exhausted all the arguments 
axising directly and naturally out of 
a subject, sudden recourse is had > 
some distant example, or train of 
reasoning, wholly iiiieonnected wi»h 
the subjeet. Afl this is, no doubt, 
ineliided under the general term, 
‘atlditional eireum stances;* but addi- 
tional circumstances ma^ bo linked 
with the main subject by ‘ too,* or 


‘also;* while it is the exclusive 
province of ‘besides’ to bring in 
additional circumstances of a foreign 
character. 

As an instance of subtledistinction, 
the following is admirable : — 

Sincere, Honest, UpiaanT.— 'Sin- 
cerity' may be used in tw^o senses ; and 
this leads to much ambiguity in reason- 
ing. It may either mean, on the one 
hand, reality of conviction, and earnest- 
ness of purpose ; or, on the other, purity 
from all unfairness or dishonesty. Alany 
people overlook this ; they Avill speak of 
a man’s being ‘sincere,’ when they mean 
he has a real conviction that his end 
is a good one, and imagine this must 
imply that he is ‘honest;’ whereas he 
may be ‘ sincere’ iu his desire to gain his 
end, and diahoneni in the means he em- 
ploys fur that end. ‘Honest,’ on the 
other hand, is not an nmbigiioiis term; 
it implies straightforwiirdncss aiul fair- 
ness of conduct. ‘Upright’ implies 
honesty and dignity of character; it is 
the opp()site of ‘ nieJiimess,’ as ‘honesty* 
is cf ‘ cunning.’ 

IL might be qucstioiicd whether 
Iionesly and cunning arc opposed 
Avilh the writer’s usual acumen; but, 
Avilli lhat exception, lliis comparative 
view' of Avords coustaiilly confounded, 
and seldom employed w ith accuracy, 
is distinguished by its perspieaenty. 

It seldom occurs that Ave have 
occasion to dissent from the inter- 
pretations of the author ; hut had it 
heeu our intention to haA'e examined 
the book for the ])urposcs of criticism, 
Avc should have found it neces- 
sary not only to exhibit its merits, 
in greater detail, but also to point 
out some passages A\hicli, aa’O tliiiik, 
recpiiiv reconsideration. Here is 
one : — • 

Faith, Beltei', Ceutainta’. — ‘B elief' 
is merely an assent oftlie understanding; 
‘faith’ im[)lie.s also an acquiescence of 
the will. One who holds an opinion in 
theory, Avithout following it up in prac- 
tice, cannot bo said to have ‘fiii^i’ in it. 

Henctf a mere a^sent to the truths of 
Christianity, such as we give to any mere 
historical fact, and which does not affect 
the conduct, cannot bo called ‘faith.' 
It is often supposed that ‘faith,’ to he 
perfect, requires that reason should bo 
put aside, or kept in subjection ; but this 
is credulity, not faith. The real test of 
faith is, not assenting to anything against 
our reunuHf but against our prejudices 
or interest j which are the chief agents in 
the belief of the majority. 
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Tile wonl 'certainty’ is generally ap- 
plied to a finu conviction of the truth of 
any proposition ; hut when opposed to 
' belief,’ or 'faith,' it describes more 
coiTectly that conviction, which is only 
pnMluced by demonstration, or the evi- 
dence of the senses. 

The diatinctiou here drawn be- 
tween ‘belief* and ‘faith’ is eurioiisly 
inexact, and, at least, Acquires to be 
more satisfactorily made out. It is 
quite true tliat ‘faith’ influences our 
eonduct, wliile ‘belief’ is the mere 
passive assent of the understanding ; 
out to say that the real lest of faith 
is assenting to things against our 
prejudices or interest, is to assert 
sometliing more startling and ob- 
scure than accurate or pliilosoiihicrd. 
'Tlwii prejudices and interest are the 
chief agents in the belief of the 
majority niay be quite true ; but 
what has tliat to do with a book 
upon synonyms ? It is not assumed 
by llie author that 'i)rejiidiees and 
intei'est are really cJiief agents of 
‘belief;* and this allusion to the 
unreasoning selfishness of the majo- 
rity is only calculated to confuse, if 
it do not mislead, the reiuler. 

TJie main distinction between 
‘belief’ and ‘faith* is surely more 
profound than that whicli lies U])on 
the siirfa(‘e behveen tlicoiy and prac- 
tiec ? ’fherc is something more tlian 
the assent of tlic understanding, and 
its d(‘’, .‘lopment in action. . Perhaps 
it might be staled somewhat in tliis 
way: ‘Certainty* is the eonviction 
of the truth, or existence, of a thing 
upon actual denioustration, amount- 


ing to personal knowledge of the 
fact ; ‘ belief' is assent to the truth, 
or existence, of a tiling upon testi- 
mony, or analogy, or oilier evidence 
short of demonstration; and ‘faith* 
is assent to the trutli, or existence, 
of a thing founded in a firm reliance 
on authority in the absence of proof. 
To believe a thing of the existence 
of which you have no evidence w hat- 
cver, merely on llie assertion of some 
person in whose veracity you repose 
impheifc credit, is not, properly speak- 
ing, to ‘believe’ it, but to have ‘faith’ 
in it. You have ‘ faitli,* for example, 
in a certain system of medicine; your 
reliance on it is not a matter of 
belief, limited by the ‘ assent of y our 
understanding,’ but takes a wider 
range of entire confidence over things 
to which your understanding never 
had an opportunity of assenting. 

Before we dismiss this little book 
(w'liich, from internal evidence, w'o 
suspect to be the work of more heads 
than one), we must add a word upon 
tiie clearness of its method. The 
wwds arc examined in groups of 
vcrl)s, adjectives, nouns, &c., instead 
of being thrown indiseiiminately to- 
gether, or Iniried under a ii alphabeti- 
cal amingement, whieb, iii the early 
editions of Mr. Crabb’s pubJieation, 
served only as a symmetrieal dis- 
guise fur a lieap of disorder. By 
this excellent plan, simplicity and 
p(*rspicuity arc imparled to the 
divisions of the w’ork, while a eom- 
plete index at the end of tJie volume 
enables tlie reader to get at anypar- 
tieidar word he wants in a moment. 
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A BOUT tlie year 1670, there lived 
at Dijon a (‘ertain notary, aii 
■original iji his way, named Melchior 
Jolyot. His father was an inn- 
keeper; but of a more ambitions 
nature tlian his sire, the son, so soon 
^ he had suecreeded in collecting a 
little money, purchased for himself 
the ollico ot head clerk in the 
Chambre des Comptes of Dijon, 
witli the title of GrefTier of the 
same. Dming the following year, 
having long been desirous of a title 
of nobility, he acquired, at a very 
low price, a little abandoned and 
jilmost unknown fief, that of Cre- 
billon, situated about a league and 
a half from the city. 

His son. Prosper Jolyot, the 
future poet, u as at that time a 
young man of about iwo-and-twenty 
years of age, a student at law, and 
then on tlie eve of being admitted 
as advocate at tlic French bar. 
From the first years of his sojourn 
in Paris, we find that he called him- 
self Prosjier rfolyot dc Crehillon, 
Aliout sixty years later, a worthy 
plillosopher of Diioii, a certain 
Monsieur J. B. Micliaidt, writes as 
follows to the President de lluffey : — 
‘Last Saturday (June 19tli, 17(>2), 
our celebrated Crebil Ion u as interred 
at St. Gervais. In liis billets de 
mort they gave him the title of 
ecuyer ; but what appears to mo 
more surprising, is the cii’ciimstance 
of liis son adopting that of messire.* 
Cri'billon Jiiul then ended by 
cradlingliiinself iria sort of imaginary 
nobility. lu 17G1, wc find him 
writing to the President dc Brosse: 

‘ I have ever taken so little thought 
respcetijig my own origin, that I 
have neglectcA certain very flatter- 
ing elucidations oii this point. M. 
de Eicard, niaitrc des comptes at 
Dijon, gave my father one day two 
titles he had louud. Of these two 
titles, written in very iudiflerent 
Latin, the first concerned one Jolyo' . 
ehanibcrlaiii of llaoul, Duke of 
Burgundy; the second, a certain 
Jolyot, cJiambcrlain of Philippe Ic 
Bon. Both of these titles arc lost. 
I can also remember having heard 
it said in my youth by some old 
inhabitants of Nuits, my fathers 
native place, that iliere formerly 
VOL. XLIV. NO. CCLXI, 


existed ill tbosc cantons a certain 
very powerful and noble family, 
iiameci Jolyot.* 

O vanity of vanities ! would it bo 
believed that, under the democratic 
reign of the EneycIopa;dia, a man 
like Crcbillon, ennobled by his own 
talents and genius, could have tlius 
hugged himself in the possession ot 
a vain and deceitful chimera! For 
truth compels us to own that, from 
the fifteenth to the end of tlio 
seventeenth century, tlic Jolyots 
were never anything more or less 
than lioncst innkeepers, who sold 
their inc unadulterated, as it ii as 
pi*ocured from the black or golden 
grapes of the Burgundy hills. 

Meaimliile Crcbillon, Jiuding that 
liis titles of nobility were uncon- 
tested, pusbodhis aristocratic weak- 
ness so flir as to affirm one day that 
his family bore on its shield an eagle, 
or, on a field, azure, holding in its 
beak a lily, jiroper, leaved and sus- 
tained, argent. All went, Jiowevor, 
according to his wishes ; liis son 
allied himself by an unexpected 
marriage to one of the first families 
of England. Tlic old tragic poet 
could then pass into the other orld 
with the consoling reflection that 
he left behind him here below a 
name not only honoured in tlie 
world of letters, but inscribed also 
in the golden muster-roll of the 
French nobility. But unfortunately 
for poor Crebillon’s fafnily tree, 
about a century after tlie creation 
of this mushroom nobility — wliicli, 
like the majority of the nobilities of 
tlie eiglitcentli century, had its 
foundation in the sand — a certain 
officious antiquary, i\ho happened 
at the time to have nothing better 
to do, bethought himself one day 
of inquiring into the validity of 
his clai»n. He devoted to this 
strange occupation several years of 
precious time. By dint of shaking 
tJie (lust from on* the archives of 
Dijon and of Nuits, and of rum- 
maging the minutes of the notaries 
of llic department, he succeeded at 
length in ferreting out the genealo- 
gical tree of the Jolyot family. 
Some, the most glorious of its mem- 
bers, had been notaries, otlua-s had 
been inukcepijrs.. Shade of Cre- 
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billon, pardon tliia impious arclinoo- 
logist, wlio thus, Avith ruthless 
hands, destroyed ‘ at one fell swoop* 
the brilliant scaffolding of your • 
vanity ! 

iVoapor Jolyot do Crcbillon was 
born at Dijon on the 13th of 
February, 1671*; like Corneille, 
Bossuet, and Voltaire, he studied 
at the Jesuits’ college of hiT native 
town. It is well known tliat in 
all their seminaries, the Jesuits kept 
secret registei-s, wherein they in- 
scribed, under the name of eacli 
pupil, certain notes in Latin upon 
his intellect and character. It w as 
the Abbe d’Olivet wdio, it is said, 
inscribed tlie note rcfomiig to 
Crcbillon : — ‘ Pucr i ngen iosiis sal 
insignis nehulo' But it must be 
said that the collegiate establish- 
ments of the Indy brotherhood 
housed certain pedagogues, who 
rather abused their right of pro- 
nouncing judgment on the scholars. 
Crcbillon, after all, was but a lively, 
frolicksome child, free and unre- 
served to excess in manners and 
spcfM'h. 

ITis faLher, notary and later 
grfjjicr cn chef of the ‘ Chambro 
lies Cenipti‘s’ at Dijon, being above 
all things desirous that bis family 
should become dislin^iishcd in the 
magistracy, destined his son to the 
law', saying that the best heritage 
be eouid leave him Avas bis own 
exam])le. Crcbillon resigned 1dm- 
S(‘lf to bis father’s wislics with a 
very good grace, and repaired to 
Ikins, th^ro to keep his terms. In 
tlie lapital, be divided Ids time 
betwc'^'n study and the pleasures 
and amusements natural to his age. 
As soon as he Avas adndtted as 
advocate, lie entered the chambers 
of a procureur named Ib'ieur, son of 
the t*ricur celebrated by Scarron, 
an intimate friend of ids fatlier, 
A\'ho greeted him fraternally. One 
Avouldliave suiiposcd tliat f Air future 
poet, who boro audacity on his 
countenance, and genius on his brow^, 
W(>uld, like Achilles, have recog- 
nised his sex when they showed 
him arms ; but far from this being 
the case, not only was it necessary 
to warn him that lie was a poet, but 
even to impel him bodily, as it n ere, 
and despite himself, into the arena. 

The writers and poets of France 
liave ever railed jn good set terms 


against proeureurs, advocates, and 
all such common -place, every-ilay 
ersoua gos; and in genera 1, we arc 
oimd to confess they have had 
right on their side. AVe must,^ 
liowcA'er. render justice to one of 
them, the only one, perhaps, aaIvo 
xwer sliOAvrd a taste for poetry- 
The AAortliy man to whom, fortu- 
nately for himself, Crcbillon had 
been conlidod, remarked at an early 
stage of their ac(iuaintam*esbip, the 
romantic disposition of his piijiil. 
Of the same (‘onntry'as Firou and 
Kanieau, •Crcbillon possos-Jcd, like 
them, tlie same frank gaiely and 
good-tempered heedlos'«ness ot 
character, Avhicli betrayed bis Bur- 
gundian origin. Having at an early 
age inhaled the intoxicaling per- 
fumes of tlie Burgundian vinos, bis 
first essays in poetry Aveiv', as niigbt, 
be expected, certain chansuiiit a 
Loire, none of Avbicli, however, have 
descended to posterity, ^fbe w i»rl liy 
procureur, ama/cil at tb.e degri'e of 
]M)wer shown even in tl'.es(‘ sbglit 
driiiking - songs. eanu'sHy ailvised 
him to become a poet by profession. 

Crcbillon was then twentv-seA mi 
years of age ; be resisted, aileging 
that be did not believe lie iiossessed 
Ihetnie creatiA'c genius; that every 
poet is in some sort a species of 
deity, holding chaos in one liaml, 
and li^lit and life in the other; ami 
that, tor bis ]'art, be possessed but 
a bad ]H'n, destined to di'fend bail 
causes in worse style. But the 
procureur w as not to be convinced ; 
he had discovered that a spark of 
the creative fire already shone 
witliiu Ibe breast of Crebillon. 

* Do not deny yourself becoming 
a poet,’ lie would frequently say to 
him ; ‘ it is written upon your brow ; 
your looks have told me so a 
thousand tfmes. There is but ono 
man in all France capable of taking 
up the mantle of Hacinc, and that 
man is yourself.* 

Crebillon exclaimed against thi.s 
opinion ; but having been left alone 
for a few hours to transcribe a par- 
liiinieiiiary petition, lie recalled to 
mind the magic of tlie stage — the 
scenery, the speeches, the applause; 
a movement of inspiration seized 
him. AVhen the procureur rclurncHL 
his pupil extended liis hand to him, 
exclaiming, enthusiastically, ‘ You 
have pointed out the way to me, and 
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I flliall depart.’ *Do not be in a 
burry,* replied the procureiir; ‘a 
chcf-d'aiuvre ia not made in a week. 
Hemain quietly Avliere you are, aa if 
you AA'erc still a procurcur’s clerk ; 
eat my bread and drink my wine ; 
Avlicn you have completed your work, 
you ijiay then take your /li^ht.’ 

Crehillon accordingly remained in 
the ])rocurcur*s ohice, and at the 
very ilesk on which he transcribed 
petitions, he composed tlie five lon.jy 
acts of a barbarous tra^^edy, entitled, 

* The Death of Tlrutus.’ The work 
tiuished, our |[^ood-natured procureur 
broufrlit all his inti^rest into play, in 
onh'r to obtain a readiiif^ of the 
piece at the Coniedie Fran9aise. 
After many apyjlications, Crcbillon 
was permitted to read his play : it 
was unanimously rejected. The poet 
was furious : he returned home to 
th(^ jn’ociirour’s, and easting down 
his manuscript at the fiyood man’s 
fe(‘t, oxelaimed, in a voice of despair, 
‘ Yon hav(j dishonoured me !* 

1 )’Alembert says, ‘ Crebillori’s fury 
burst u]>on the procurcur’s head ; he 
regarded him almost in the light of 
an enemy who had advised him only 
for his own dishonour, swore to 
listen to him no more, and never to 
n rite another line of verso as long 
as he lived.’ 

(Vel)illon, however, in his rage 
maligned the u orthy pi’ocureur ; he 
Well Id not have found (*lse where so 
liospitable a roof or so true a friend, 
lie returned to the study of the law, 
but th(' decisive step liad been taken; 
beneath tlie advocale's gown the 
poet bad already peeped forth. And 
then, the procureur was never tired 
of nredieling future triumphs. Cre- 
billon 'ventured upon another tra- 
gedy, and chose for his subject the 
stoiy of the Cretan king, Idomcneus. 
This lime the comedians accepted 
his piece, and shortly afterwards 
played it. Its success was doubtful, 
hut (lie author fancied he had re- 
eeivi'u snlJicient encouragement to 
eontimie liis umv career. 

In his next piece, ‘Atree,* Cr»'- 
hillon, who hacl commenced as a 
selioolboy, now raised himself, as it 
were, to the dignity of a master. 
The comediiins learned their parts 
with enthusiasm. On the morning 
of tlie lirst rexircsentation, the pro- 
(furcur summoned the young poet to 
bis bedside, for be was then stricken 


with a mortal disease : * IVIy friend,* 
said be, ‘ I Lave a presentiment that 
this yevy evening you will be greeted 
by the critics of the nation as a son 
of the great Corneille. Tliero ar(> 
but a few days of life remaining for 
me; 1 have no longer strength to 
walk, hut be assured that I sliall he 
at mj" post this evening, in the pit 
of the Theatre Franyaise.’ True to 
his ^vord, the good old man liad 
himself carried to the theatre. The 
intelligent judges applauded certain 
passages of the tragedy, in wliieii 
wonderful power, as well as many 
startling beauties, were pereeptihlo ; 
but at the catastrophe, iv hen Atreiis 
compels Thyestes to drink the blood 
of his son, til ere was a general ex- 
clamation of horror — (Gabrielle de 
Vergy, be it remarked, had not then 
eaten on the stage tlie heart of her 
lover). ‘The procureur.’ says 
D’-iilembert, ‘w'ould have left the 
theatre in sorrow, if he had awaited 
the judgment of the auJicnee in 
order to lix his own. The pit ap- 
peared more terrified than inte- 
rested ; it beheld the curtain fall 
without uttering a sound cither of 
aijproval or eoiidemnalion, ami dis- 
persed ill that solemn and ominous 
silence -which bodes no good for the 
future -welfare of the piece. But 
the procureur judged belter than 
the public, or rather, he anticipated 
its future judgment. The play over, 
he proceeded to tlie green-room to 
seek liis pupil, who, still in a state 
of the greatest uncertainty as to liis 
fate, -was already almost resigned to 
a failure ; ho embraced Crcbillon in 
a transport of admiration:,* J <1ie 
content,’ said he. ‘ I have made you 
a poet; and I leave a man to the 
nation !* 

And, in fact, at each representation 
of the piece, the public discovered 
fresh beauties, ami abandoned ,itse]r 
w'itli rej^l jileasnre to the terror 
wliich the poet inspired. A few 

a s afterwards, the name of Cre- 
311 became celebrated throng] lOut 
Paris and the provinces, and all 
imagined that the spirit of the great 
Corneille had indeed revisited earth 
to animate the muse of the young 
Burgundian. 

Crebilloii’s father was greatly in*i- 
tated on finding that his son liad, as 
they said then, abandoned Themis 
for Melpomene. JIu vain did the 

T 2 
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procumir plead his pupil’s cause — 
in vain did Crebillon address to this 
true fatlier a supplication in verse, 
to obtain pardon for liiin from his 
sire ; the grcMer en chtf of Dijon 
was inexorable ; to his son’s en- 
treaties he replied tliat he cui*sed 
him, and that lie was about to make 
a new will. To complete, as it were, 
his downfall in the good opinion of 
this individual, who possessed such a 
blind infatuation for the law, Cre- 
billon wrote him a letter, in which 
the following passage occurs : — ‘ I 
am about to get married, if you have 
no objection, to the most beautiful 
girl in Paris ; you may believe me, 
sir, upon this point, for her beauty 
is all that she possesses.* 

To this his father replied : — ‘ Sir, 
your tragedies are not to my taste, 
your children will not be mmc; 
commit as many follies as you please, 
I shall console myself with the re- 
flection that 1 refused my consent 
to your marriage; and I would 
strongiy advise j^ou, sir, to depend 
more than ever on your pieces for 
support, for you are no longer a 
member of my family.’ 

CrebiUon, for all that, married, as 
he said, the most beautiful girl in 
Paris — the gentle and charming 
Charlotte Poagel, of w hom Dufresny 
has spokeit. She w’as the daughter 
of an apothecary, and it w as while 
frequciumg her father’s shop that 
Crebillon became acquainted with 
her. There was nothing very ro- 
mantic, is true, in the match ; but 
love spreads a charm over all that 
it comes in contact with. Thus, a 
short time before his marriage, Cre- 
billon perceived his intended giving 
out some marshmallow and violets 
to a sick customer : ‘ My dear Char- 
lotte,’ said he, Sve will go together, 
some of these days, among our Dijon - 
naise mountains, to collect violets 
and marshmallow for your father.* 

It was shortly after his*marriagc 
and removal to the Place Maubert., 
that he first evinced his strange 
mania for cats and dogs, and, above 
all, his singidar passion for tobacco. 
He w as, beyond contradiction, the 
reatest smoker of his day. It Las 
een stated by some of the winters 
of the time, that he could not turn 
a single rhyme of a tragedy, save in 
an obscure and smoky chamber, 
flurrounded by aj noisy pack of dogs 


and cats; according to tlie same 
authorities, he would very fre- 
fluently, also, in tlie middle of the 
day, close the shutters, and light 
candles. A thousand otljer extra- 
vagances have becji attributed to 
Crebillon ; but wo ought to accept 
with caution llie recitals of these 
anecdote-mongers, who were far too 
apt to imagine they were portrajdng 
a man, when in reality they were 
but draw ing a ridieuloiis caricature. 

When M. Melchior Jolyot learned 
that his son had, in defiance of his 
paternal prohibition, actually wedded 
the apothecary’s daughter, his grief 
aud rage knew no bounds. The 
worthy man believed in his recent 
nobility as firmly as he did in his 
religion, and his son’s mesalliance 
nearly drove him to despair: this 
time he actually carried his threat 
into execution, and made a formal 
w'ill, by virtue of which he com- 
pletely disinherited the poet. For- 
tunately fur Crebillon, hi.^’ father, be- 
fore bidding adieu to tlie w orld and 
his nobility, undertook a journey to 
Paris, curious, even in the midst of 
his rage, to judge for himself the 
merits and dements of the llieatrical 
tomfooleries, as ho called them, of 
his silly boy, avIio had married the 
apothecary’s daughter, and who, in 
place of gaining nobility aud station 
m a procureur’s office, had 'written a 
parcel of trash for actors to spout. 
vVe must say, however, that Cre- 
biUon could not have retained a 
better counsel to urge his claims 
before tlie paternal tribunal than his 
wife, the much maligned apothe- 
cary’s daughter, one of the loveliest 
and most amiable w omen in Paris ; 
aud w e may a<id, that this nobility 
of which his father thought so miieu 
— the nobility of the robe — ^which 
hfod not been acquired in a Dijon- 
naise lamily until after the lapse of 
three generations, w as scarcely equal 
to tlie nobility of iho pen, which 
Crebillon had acquired by the exer- 
cise of his ow n talents. 

The old greffier, then, came to 
Paris for llic puqiose of witnessing 
one of the saitf tomfooleries of that 
unhappy profligate, wdio in better 
tinies had been his son. Fate so 
willed it tliat on tliat night * Alrce’ 
should be perfonned. The old man 
w as seized A\’ith mingled emotions of 
terror, grief, and admiration. That 
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very evening, being resolved not to 
rest until he had seen his son, he 
called a coach on leaving the theatre, 
and drove straight to tlie Faiibonr^ 
Saint Marceau, to the hoiLso which 
Jiad been pointed out to liim as the 
dwelling of Crebillon. No sooner 
had the door opened than out rushed 
seven or eight dogs, who cast them- 
selves ui)on the old greffier, uttering 
in every species of canine the 
loudest possible demonstrations of 
w^elcomc. One word from Madame 
Crebillon, however, was sufficient to 
recal this unruly pack to order; yet 
the dogs, having no doubt instinc- 
tively discovered a family likeness, 
continued to gambol round the limbs 
of M. Melchior Jolyot, to the latter’s 
no small confusion and alarm. Char- 
lotte, who w’jis alone, waiting supper 
for her husband, was much surprised 
at this unexpected visit. At first she 
imagined tliat it was some great per- 
sonage who had come to offer the i)oet 
his patronage and protection; but 
afterlookingat her visitor tw’oor three 
times, she suddenly exclaimed : ‘ You 
arc my husband’s father, or at least 

5 0U arc one of the Jolyot family.’ 

’he old greffier, though intending to 
have maintained liis incognito until 
his son’s return, could no longer resist 
the desire of abandoning liimself to 
the delights of a reconciliation; he 
embraced his daughter-in-law ten- 
derly, shedding tears of joy, and 
accusing himself all the while for his 
previous unnatural harshness : * Yes, 
yes,’ cried he, ‘ yes, you are still my 
children — all that I have is yours!’ 
then, after a moment's silence, he 
continued, in a tone of sadness : ‘ But 
how does it liappcn that, with his 
great suciress, my son has condemned 
his w ife to such a home and such a 
supper?’ 

‘ Condemned, did you say?’ mur- 
mured Charlotte; ‘do not deceive 
yourself, we arc quite happy here ;’ 
so saying, she took her father-in-law 
by tho hand, and led him into the 
adjoining room, to a cradle covered 
witli white curtains. ‘Look!* said 
she, turning bacik the curtain W' li 
maternal solicitude. 

The old man’s heart melted out- 
right at the sight of his grand- 
child. 

‘Are wo not happy?’ continued 
the mother. ‘What more do we 
require ? We live on a little, and 


when we have no money, my father 
assists us.* 

They returned to the sitting- 
room. 

‘ What w’ine is this ?’ said tlie old 
Burgundian, uricorkiag the bottle 
intended to form part of their 
frugal repast. ‘ What ’ he exclamicd, 

‘ my son fallen so low as this ! The 
Crebillons have always drunk good 
wine.* 

At this instant, the dogs set up 
a tremendous barking : Crebillon 
■was ascending the stairs. A few' 
moments afterwards he entered the 
room escorted by a couple of dogs, 
which had foUow'cd him from the 
theatre. 

‘What! two more!* exclaimed 
the father; ‘this is really too much. 
Son,’ he continued, ‘I am come to 
entreat your pardon; in my anxiety 
to show myself your fatlicr, I had 
forgotten mat my firet duty w'as to 
love you.’ 

Crebillon cast himself into his 
father’s armS. 

‘ Bat cor7j/eu, Monsieur,* continued 
the old notary, ‘I cannot forgive you 
for having so many dogs.’ 

* You are right, father; but what 
would become of these poor animals 
were I not to take compassion upon 
them? It is not good for man to 
bo alone, says tlie Scripture. No 
longer able to live with my fellow- 
creatures, I have surrounded myself 
with dogs. The dog is the solace 
and friend of the solitary man.’ 

‘ But I should imagine you w'ere 
not alone here,’ said tlie father, with 
a glance towards Charlotte, and the 
infant’s cradle. 

‘Who kuow'sP’ said the young 
wife, with an expression of touching 
melancholy in ner voice. ‘ It is 
perhaps through a presentiment that 
lie speaks thus. 1 much fear that I 
sliall not live long. He has but one 
friend upon the earth, and that /riend 
is myseff. Now, when I shall be no 
more * 

‘ But you shall notdie, ’interrupted 
Crebillon, taking her in liis arms. 

‘ Could I exist without you ?’ 

Madame Crebillon was not de- 
ceived in her presentiments : the 
poet, w ho, w'C knows lived to a pa- 
triarelial age, lived on in widow ed 
solitude for upw^ards of fifty years. 

Crebillon and his wife accompa- 
nied the old greffier back from Paris 
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to Dijon, where, to tlio great sur- 
prise of the inhabitants, the father 
presented his son as ‘M. Jolyofc do 
Crebillon, who has sueoeedcd Mes- 
sieurs Corneille and Raeine in the 
honours of the French stage.* Cre- 
billon had the greatest possible diffi- 
culty in restraining the enthusiasm 
of his sire, lie succeeded, how- 
ever, at length, not through remon- 
strances, but by tlie insatiable ardour 
he displaj'^cd in diving into the 
paternal moiuy-bags. After a so- 
journ of three months at Dijon, 
Crebillon returned to Paris ; and 
well for liim it was tliat lie did so ; 
a month longer, and the father would 
ijididn'rahly have qiiarrellod with 
liim again, and would have remade 
his will, disinheriting this time, not 
the rebellions child, but tlic prodigal 
sou. Crebillon, in fact, never pos- 
sessed the art of keeping his money; 
and in this respect he l)nt followed 
the example of all those who, in ima- 
gination, remove mountains of gold. 

Scarcely Jiad he arrived in Paris 
when he was oliliged to return to 
Dijon. The old grefficr had died 
uudtlcnly. The inJierilanec was a 
most tUlIicnlt one to unravel. ‘I 
have come here,’ writes Crebillon to 
the elder of the brothers Paris, ‘ only 
to inherit lawsuits.’ And, true 
enough, lie allowed himself to be 
drawn blindly into tlie various suits 
whicli arose in eonsccpience of cer- 
tain informalities iii the old man’s 
will, and wliieli eventually caused 
almost the entire property to drop, 
bit by bit^into the pockets of the 
lawyers. 

‘ £ was a great blockhead,’ wrote 
Crebillon later ; ■ ‘ I went about re- 
citing passages from my tragedies 
to these lawyers, who feigned to 
pale with admiration ; and this 
manoeuvre of theirs blinded me ; I 
perceived not that all the while 
these cunning foxes w’crc devouring 
my substance ; but it is tlie^ fate of 
poets to be ever like La Fontaine’s 
crow’.* 

Out of this property he succeeded 
only in preserving the little fic‘f of 
Crebillon, the income derived from 
which he gave im to his sisters. < >n 
his return to Paris, however, he 
changed altogether his style of living; 
he removed his penates to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Luxembourg, and 
placed his establishment on quite a 


seiguovial footing, as if he had l>o- 
eomc heir to a eonsidcrable wrouerty. 
This act of folly (*an scarcely be ex- 
plained. The report, of course, w^as 
spread, that lieliad inheritedpro])! rty 
to a large amount. Most ]UH>babl y ho 
wished, by acting thus, to save' tlio 
family honour, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the family vanity, by seeking 
to deceive the world as to the pre- 
cise amount of the Jolyot estate. 

True wisdom iuhal)its not the 
world in w hich w^e dwell. Crchd’oii 
sought all the superthiities of ln\i. ry. 
lu vain did his wife endeavour to 
restrain him in his extravaganei’s ; 
in vain did she reeal to his mind their 
frugal blit happy meals, ami the 
homely furniture of their little dw'oll- 
ing ill ilie Place Maubert : ‘ so gay 
for all that sunny days' 

‘Well,’ lie w’ouid reply, ‘if w'o 
must return there. I slialJ not eoiii- 
plaiii. What matters it if tJie wine 
bo not so good, so that it is always 
your hand wliicJi pours it out.* 

Fortunately, that year was one of 
sueces.sive triumphs for Crebillon. 
The ‘ Electre ’ carried offi all suf- 
frages, and astoni.sheil even criticism 
itself. Tn this piece the p >et had 
softened down the harshness of liis 
tints, and wdiile still maintaining 
liis ‘ majestic ’ character, had kept 
closer to nature and liumaiiity. 

‘Electro’ w'as follow ed by ‘.Uhada- 
miste,’whicL w as at the time extolled 
as a perfect rhef-d' tnuore of style and 
vigour. Tliere is in this play, if wo 
may be allowed the term, a certain 
rude nobility of expression, Avhich is 
the true characteristic of Cndul Ion’s 
genius. It Avas this tragedy wEich 
inspired Voltaire Avith the idea, lliat 
on the stage it is better to strike 
hard than true. The eiithusia.stic 
auditory admitted, that if Racine 
could paint love, Crebillon could de- 
pict hatred. Boilcau, who Avas then 
dying, and who, could he liave liad 
his wusli, would have desired that 
French literature might stop at liis 
name, exclaimed, that this success 
was scandalous. *I have lived too 
long!* cried llic old poet, in a violent 
rage. ‘To A\hat a pack of Visigoths 
have I left the French stage a X)rcy ! 
The Pradons, Avhom w’e so often 
ridiculed, Avere eagles compared to 
these fellowrs.* Boilcau resembled 
in some respect old ‘Nestor* of tho 
Iliadf when ho said to tho Greek 
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Jtingf? — ‘I would advise you to listen 
to me, for I have formerly mixed 
with men wlio were your hetters.' 
The public, however, amply ayenged 
Crebillon for the bitter judmnent 
of Iloilemi; in eight days two editions 
of the ‘ ilhadainistc’ were exhausted. 
And this was not all; the piece 
hav'uig been played by command of 
the liegeiit before the court at 
Versailles, was ai)plauded to tho 
echo. 

Despite these successes, Crebillon 
was not long in getting to the 
bottom of his purse. In the hope 
of deferring as long as he possibly 
could the evil hour when he should 
be obliged to return to his former 
humble stylo of living, he used 
every i)ossible means to replenish 
his all nos t exb aiisted exchequer. He 
borrowed Ihrco thousand crowns 
from Daroii Hugiier, who was the 
resouree of literary men in the 
days of the Jlegency ; and sold to a 
Jew usurer liis author’s riglits upon 
a tragedy wJiicJi was yet to be 
written. He bad counted upon the 
success of * Xerxes j* but this tragedy 
provetl au utter failure. Crebillon, 
]lowe^"er, Avas a mau of strong mind. 
He returned Jiome that evening 
Avith a ealm, and even smiling coun- 
teuaiice: *Wcll!’ eagerly cxehiimed 
Madame Crebillon, who had been 
UAvaiting in anxiety tho return of 
her husband. 'Well,* replied he, 
‘tiiey have damned my play; to- 
morrow Ave AS ill return to our old 
habits again.’ 

And, true to his Avord, on tho 
follow ingmorning CrebiUou returned 
to the I'laee Maubert, where lie 
hired a little apartment near his 
father-in-laAV, wdio could still offer 
our jioet and his Avife, when hard 
pressed, a glass of his vin ordinaire 
and a share of liis dinner. Out of 
all his rich furniture Crebillon 
scleeted but a dozen cats and dogs, 
whom ho chose as the companions 
of his exile. To quote d'Alembert’s 
woi'ds — ‘Like Alcibiades in former 
days, he passed from Persian luxury 
to Spartan austerity, and, what in 
all probability Alcibiades was not, 
he Avas happier in tho second state 
than he had been in the first.* 

His Avife w^as in retirement wliat 
she had been in the world. She 
never complained. Perhaps even 
she shoAved herself in a more charm- 


ing light, as the kind and devoted 
companion of the hissed and penni- 
less poet, than as tho admired wife 
of the popular dramatist. Poor 
Madame Crebillon hid their poverty 
from lier husband with touching deh- 
cacy ; ho almost fancied himself rich, 
such a magic charm did she contrive 
to cast over their humble dw elling. 
Like Midas, she appeared to possess 
tlic gift of changmg w hateAx^r she 
ton lied into gold, that is to say, of 
givmg life and light by her winning 
grace to every thmg w ith which she 
came iu contact Blessed, tlirice 
blessed is that man, be he poet or 
philosopher, Avho, like Crebillon, has 
felt and understood that amiabdi^ 
and a contented mind are i]i a Aviio 
treasures inexhaustible, compared to 
which mere mundane wealth fades 
into utter insignificance. No AVord 
of complaint or peevish expression 
ever passed Madame Crebillon’s lips; 
she w as proud of her poet’s glory, 
and endeavoured abvays to sustain 
him iu his independent ideas; sho 
would listen resignedly to all his 
dreams of future triumphvS, and knew 
hoAv to cast herself into his arms 
w’heii he w ould declare that be de- 
sired iiotlii ng more from raankind. 
One day, however, w hen there Avas 
no money in the house, on seeing liim 
return with a dog under each arm, 
shcA'cnturedona qidet remonstrance. 
‘ Take care, Monsieur do Crebillon,* 
she said, with a smile, ‘ we have 
already eight dogs and fifteen cats.* 
* Well, I know that,’ replied Cre- 
billon’; ‘ but sec hoAv piteously these 
poor dogs look at us; could I leave 
them to die of hunger in the street?* 

‘ But did it not strike you that 
they might ppssibly die dt hunger 
here ? I can fully understand and 
enter into your feelings of love and 
pity for these poor animals, but we 
must not convert the house into a 
hospital for foundling dogs.’ 

‘ \V]^iy despair?’ said Crebillon. 

® Providence never abandons genius 
and virtue. • Tlie report goes that 
1 am to be of the Academy.* 

‘ I do not believe it,* said Madame 
Crebillon. ‘ Eonteiiello and La 
Moite, who are but beaux espriU, 
wrill never permit a man like you 
to seat himself beside them, for if 
you were of the Academy, would 
you not be the king of it?* 

Crebillon, however, began lua 
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canvass, but as liis wife had fore- 
seen, Fonteiielle and La Motte suc- 
ceeded in liavinjr him black-balled. 

All these little literary thorns, 
however, only imparted greater 
cliarins to tlie calm felicity of Cre- 
billon’s domestic hearth; bub we 
must now open the saddest page of 
our poet’s nitherto peaceful and 
happy existence. 

One evening, on liis return from 
the Cafe Procope, the resort of all 
the wits and litterateurs of the 
eighteenth century, Crebillon found 
his wife in a state of givat agitation, 
half-undressed, and pressing their 
sleeping infant to her bosom. * 

‘ WJiy, Charlotte, what is the 
mattery’ he exclaimed. 

‘ I am afraid,’ replied she, trem- 
blijig, and looking towards the bed. 

‘ What folly ! you are like the 
children, you are frightened at 
shadows.’ 

‘ Yes, I am frightened at shadows ; 
just now, as I was undressing, I saw 
a spectre glide along at the foot of 
the bed. I was ready to sink to 
tlio earth with terror, and it was 
witli the greatest dilliculty that I 
could muster strength enough to 
reach the child’s cradle.* 

‘ Cliild yourself,* said Crebillon, 
playfully ; ‘ you merely saw the 
shadow of the bed-curtains.* 


‘ No, no,* cried the young uife, 
seizing the poet’s hand — * it was 
Death ! 1 recognised him ; for it is 
not the first time that he has sliown 
himself to me. Ah ! mon ami, with 
what mef and terror shall I prepare 
to lie down in the cold earth! If you 
love luc as I love you, do not leave 
me for an instant; help me to die, 
for if yoA are by niy side at tliat 
hour, 1 shall fancy I am but drop- 
ping asleep.* 

Greatly sliocked at what he heard, 
Crebillon look his child in his arms, 
and carried it back to its cradle. 


He rotifmed to his wife, pressed her 
to his bosom, and sought vainly for 
words to relieve her apprehensions, 
and to lead back her tlioughts into 
less sombre channeLs. He at length 
succeeded, but not witliout great 
difficulty, in persuading her to retire 
to rest; she scarcely closed an eye. 
Poor Crebillon sat m silence by the 
bed-side of his wife praying fervently 
in his heart; for perhaps he believed 
in omens and presentiments even to 


a greater degree than did Charlotte. 
Finding at length that she l»ad 
dropped asleep, he got into bed 
himself. "VV hen he awoke in the 
moriiing, he beheld Charlotte bend- 
ing overliim in a lialf-raised posture, 
as though slu* hiul been attentively 
regard! ng him as he slept. Tomfied 
at the deadly paleness of her eheeks, 
and the uimatural brilliancy of her 
eyes, and sensitive and tendor- 
liearted as a child, he was iinablo 
to restrain his tt'ars. She cast her- 
self ])nssioiiately into liis arm.s, and 
covered his cheeks witli tears and 
kisses. 

‘ ’Tis all over now,* she w liispered, 
in a broken voice; ‘ my lieart beats 
too strongly to beat miieh longer, 
but 1 die contented and hajjpy, 
for I sec by your tears that you >> ill 
not forg<it me.* 

Crebillon rose hastily and ran to 
his father-in-law. ‘ Alas!’ .said the 
poor apothecary, ‘ her mother, who 
was as beautiful and as good a.s she, 
died young of a disease of the lumrt, 
and her cliild u ill go tlie same u ay.* 

All the most celebrated pliysicians 
of the day wen? called in, but before 
they could determine upon a 'uethod 
of treatment, the spirit of poor 
Charlotte had taken flight from its 
earthly tabernacle. 

Crebillon, inconsolable at his loss, 
feared not the ridicule (for in the 
eigliteentli century all such exhibi- 
tions offeclingwercconsidered highly 
ridiculous) of lamenting his wife; he 
wept her loss during half a century — 
in other \vorJa, to his last hour. 

During the space of two years lie 
scarcely appeared once attheTlieatro 
Fran^aise. He had tlie air of a man 
of anotlier age, so completely a 
stranger did he seem to all tliat was 
going on around him. One might 
say tliat he still lived uitli his di- 
vine Charhdte; lie would 8X)eak to 
her unceasingly, as if her gentle 
l>rc8cnco was still making the wilder- 
ness of his solitarv dwelling blossom 
like the rose. After fifteen years of 
mourning, some friends one day sur- 
prised him in his solitude, speaking 
aloud to his dear Charlotte, rclatuig 
toiler his projects for the future, and 
recalling their ^last days of hapxn- 
ness: ‘ Ah, Charlotto.’ he exclaimed, 

‘ they all tell me of my glory, yet I 
think but of tliec !’ 

The friends of Crebillon, uneasy 
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respecting liis future destiny, had 
advised liim during the })rccediug 
year to present himself at court, 
where he was received and reco- 
gnised as a man of genius. In the 
early days of Jiis widow hood, he 
quilted Paris suddenly and took up 
his residence at Versailles. But at 
Versailles he lived as he had done in 
Paris, immured in his eliamber, and 
entirely engrossed with his own 
sombre and lugubrious thouglits and 
visimis; in consequence of tliis, he 
was scarcely noticed; the king seeing 
before him a s])ecics of Danubian 
peasant, proud of his genius and his 
poverty, treated him with an almost 
disdainful coldness of manner. Cre- 
billon did not at lirst comprehend 
his position at Versailles. He was 
a simple-minded philosopher, who 
liad studied heroes and not men. 
At length convinced that a ])oet at 
court is like a fish out of w ater, he 
returned to Paris to live more nobly 
with his heroes and his poverty. 
He retired to the Marais, to the 
Hue des Heux-Portes, taking with 
him only a bed, a table, two chairs, 
and an arm-(*luiir, * in case,* to use 
liis ow 11 words, ‘ au lioiiest man 
should come to visit him.’ 

Irritated at tlio rebufi' he had met 
with at Versailles, ashamed of 
having solicited in vain tlie justice 
of the king, he believed hence- 
fortli only in libei-ty. ‘ Liberty,* 
said he, * is the most vivid senti- 
ment engraven on my lieart.* Il^n- 
intentioiially, perhaps, he avenged 
himself in the first W'ork lie under- 
took after tliis event: the tragedy of 
* Cromwell,’ — ‘ au altar,’ as lie said, 
‘ which I erect to liberty.* Accord- 
ing to D’Alembert, he read to his 
friends some scenes of this play, in 
which our British avereiou for abso- 
lutism was painted , wdth wild and 
startling energy; in consequence 
thereof, ho received an order for- 
bidding liim to continue his piece. 
His Or* fill well w^as a villain certainly, 
but a villain wliieh w'ould bare told 
w'ell upon tlie stage, from the degree 
of grandeur and heroic dignity with 
wluch tlie author had invested the 
character. Prom that day he had 
enemies ; but indeed it might be said 
that he had had enemies from the 
evening of the lirst representation of 
his ‘ Kleetrc.’ Success here below 
has no other retinue. 


Crebillon was now almost penniless. 
By degrees, without liaving foreseen 
such au occurrence, lie began to 
hear his numerous creditors buzzing 
around him like a sw’ann of hornets. 
Not having aiiytliing else to seize, 
they seized at the theatre his author’s 
rights. TIic aflair w^as brought be- 
fore the courts, and led to a decree 
of tlie parliament w'JiicIi ordained 
that the works of tlie intellect w’ere 
not seizable, consequently Crebillon 
retained the income arising from the 
performance of his tragedies. 

Some years now passed away with- 
out bringing any fresh successes. 
Compelled by the court party to 
discontinue ‘Cromw ell,* he gave ‘ Se- 
mirainis,* which, like ‘ Xerxes,’ some 
time previously, w'as a failure, 
iriider the impression that the pub- 
lic could not bring itself to relisli 
‘ the sombre horrors of Imman tem- 
pests,’ he sought to ann himself as it 
were against his own nature, to sub- 
due and soften it. The tragedy of 
‘ Pyrrhus,’ which recalled the tender 
colours of Racine, cost him five years* 
labour. At that time, so strong in 
France w as the empire of habit, that 
this tragedy, though utterly valueless 
as a work of art, and wanting both in 
style, relief, and expression, w’as re- 
ceived wnth enthusiasm. But Cre- 
billon possessed too much good sense 
to be blinded by this spurious 
triumph. ‘ It is,’ said he, wlien 
speaking of his work, ‘ but the 
shadow^ of a tragedy.* 

‘ Pyrrhus* obtained, after all, but 
a transitory success. After a brief 
period, the public began to discover 
that it was a foreign plant, w hich 
under a new' sky gave out .but a 
factitious brilliancy. Tn despair at 
liaving w'asted so much precious time 
in fruitless labour, and disgusted 
besides at the conduct of some 
shameless intriguers wdio frequented 
the literary cafi5s of the capital, 
singing Ins defeat in trasliy verse, 
Crebillon now' retired almost wholly 
from the world. He would visit 
the theatre, how’cvcr, occasionally 
to chat w ith a few’ friends over the 
literary topics of the day; but at 
length even this recreation was 
abandoned, and he w’as seen iu the 
w’orld no more. 

He lived now' without any other 
friends than his heroes and his cats 
and dogs, devouring the novels of La 
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Galprenede and relating long-winded 
romances to himself. His son tifUmis 
having scon fifteen dogs and as many 
cats harking and mewing at one time 
roimd his father, who would speak 
to them much more tenderly tlian 
he would to himself. Aeeoroing to 
Freron’s account, Crebillou wuidd 
pick up and cariy lioine under his 
cloak all tlie wandering dogs lie met 
with in the street, and give them 
shelter and hosi^itality. J 3 ut in re- 
turn for this, ho would roipiire from 
tl lem ai i apt i t ude for cert aiii exercises ; 
when, at llie termination of the pre- 
scribed period, the pupil was con- 
victed of not having profited hy the 
education he had received, the poet 
would take him under Ids eloak 
again, put him down at the corner 
of a street and fly from the spot with 
tears in his eyes. 

On the death of La Motte, 
Crebillou was at length admitted 
into t he Academy. As Tie was always 
an eccentric man, lie Awote his 
‘ Discourse’ of reception in verse, a 
thing whi(*h had never been done 
before. On pronouncing this line, 
which has not yet been forgotten, — 
Aucuii fiel ii’a jamais empoisoniie ina 
pl'jnie, — 

he Aras enthusiastically applauded. 
From that day, but from that day 
only, Cic billon Avas recognised by 
his countrymen as a man of Ininour 
and virtue, as well as genius. It 
Avas raincr late in the day, however; 
he liad lost his Aidfc, his son aahs 
mixing in the fashionable w orld, he 
was completely alone, and almost 
forgotten, expecting notliing more 
frcin tlic fi(*kJe public. More idle 
than 14 lazzarone, he passed years 
wdthout Avriting a single line, though 
his evcr-active imagination would 
still produce, mentally, tragedy 
after tragedy. As he possessed a 
wronderful memory, he Avould com- 
pose, and rhyme olfhand the entire 
live acts of a piece w ithout having 
occasion to put pen to paper. One 
evening, under the impression that 
lie had produced a masterjjicce, he 
invited certain of his brother 
Academicians to his house to hear 
his new play. 'When the party had 
assembled, he commenced, and de- 
claimed the entire tragedy from be- 
ginning to end without stopping. 
Judging by the ominous silence 
wdth which the conclusion was re- 


ceived, that his audience was not 
over delighted Aviih his play, ho 
exclaimed, in a pet — 

‘ You see, my friends, I was right 
in not put 1 ing my tragedy on paper.’ 

* Wliy soK asked Godoyii. 

‘ Because T should have had tho 
trouble of throwing it into the fire. 
WoAv, I shall merely have to forget 
it, AA'hii'li is easier done.’ 

Wlieu Crebillou seemed no longer 
formidable in tho literary Avorld, and 
all were agreed that he Avas in the 
decline of his genius, tho very men 
Avho had prcAiously denied hia 
poAA'er, now thought lit to combat 
Vultaire by exalting Crebillou, in 
the same A\ay as they aflcrwards 
exalted Voltaire so soon as another 
star appeared on the literary 
horizon. 

‘ With the intentiim of humbling 
the pride of Voltaire, they pro- 
ceeded,' says aAAritor of the time, 

‘ to seek out in his lonely retreat 
the now aged and forsaken Cre- 
hilloii, who, mute and solitary for 
the last tliirty years, a\ as no longer 
a fonTiidablc enemy for them, but 
Avhoin they battered themselves they 
could o])pc)se as a species ot jihantoni 
to the illustrious writer by AAhom 
they were eclipsed; just as, in 
former days, the Leaguers drew iiu 
old cardinal from out tlie obscurity 
in Avhich be lived, to give him the 
empty title of king, only tliaL they 
themselves might reign under hia 
name.’ 

TJio literary Avorld was then 
divided into Iaa o adA^rse jiartics, — 
thcCrebillonists and tlie Voltairians. 
The first, being masters of all the 
avenues, succeeded for a length of 
time in blinding the publ ic. Y oltairo 
passed for a mere AAnt; Crebillou, for 
the solo heir of the sceptre of 
Corneille and Racine. It was this 
clique Avliich invented tho formula 
ever afterAvards employed iu tho 
designation of these three poets— 
Corneille tho great, Racine the 
tender, and Crcbillon tho tramc. 
One great advantage Crcbifloii 
possessed over Voltaire; ho had 
Yrritten nothing for tho last thirty 
years, HLs friends, or rather Vol- 
taire’s enemies, now began to give 
out that the author of ‘ Rhadamisto’ 
was engaged iu putting the finishing 
hand to a tragedy, a veritable 
dramatic wonder, oy name *Catilina.* 
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Madame de Pompadour lierself, 
tired of Voltaire’s importiiuate 
ambition, now went over with all 
her forces to tlie camp of tlie 
Crcbillonisls. She received Cre- 
billon at court, and recommended 
him to the particular care of 
Louis XV., who conferred a pension 
on him, and also appointed him to 
the oflice of censor royal. 

* Catilina’ was at length produced 
Avilh great iclat. The court party, 
which was present in force at the 
first performance, doubtless (jou- 
tributed in a great measure to the 
success of the piece. The old poet, 
thus encouraged, set to work on a 
new piny, the ‘ Triumvirat,' with 
fresh ardour ; but as was V^oltaire’s 
lot in after years, it was soon per- 
ceptible that the poet was but the 
shadow of what he had been. Out 
of respect, liowever, for Crebillon’s 
eighty-eight years, the tragedy was 
ap])laiuled, but in a few days, 
tlie ‘ Triumvirat* was played to 
empty benches. Crcbillon had now 
but one thing left 1o do: to die, 
which, in iact, he did in the year 
17b2. 

Jt cannot be denied that Crcbillon 
Wfis one of the remarkable men of 
his (*entnry. That untutored genius, 
so slriking iu the boldness and 
brilliancy of certain of its creations, 
but \>'hich more frei|uontly repels 
through its own native hai’barity, 
was eminently the genius of Crc- 
billon. But what, above all, cha- 
racterizes the genius of the French 
nation — wit, grace, and polish — 
Crcbillon never possessed; conse- 
quently, with all his vigour and all 
his force, he never succeeded in 
cri'ating a living work. He has 
depicted human perversity with a 


proud and daring hand — ^he has 
shown the fratricide, the infanticide, 
the parricide, but he ueYcr succeeded 
in attaining the sublimity of the 
Greek drama. And yet J. J. llous- 
seau affirmed that of all the French 
tragic poets, Crebillon alone had 
recallecl to him the grandeur of the 
Greeks. If so, it was only through 
the nudity of terror, for the ‘ French 
jEsehylus* was utterly wanting in 
what may be termed human and 
philosophical sentiment. 

TJicre is a very beautiful portrait 
of Crcbillon extant, by Latour. It 
Avould doubtless be supposed that 
iKe man, so terrible in his dramatic 
furies, was of a dark and sombre 
appearance. Far from it; Crebillon 
was of a fair complexion, and bad 
an artless expression of countenance, 
and a pair of beautiful blue eyes. 
It must, however, be confessed, 
tliat by his method of borrowing the 
gestures of his heroes, coupled, 
moreover, with the habit he had 
acquired of contracting his eyebrows 
in the fervour of composition, Cre- 
billou iu the end became a littlo 
more the man of his works, lie 
was, moreover, impatient and irri- 
table, even with his favourite dogs 
and cats, and occasionally Aviih his 
sweet-tempered and angelic wife, 
the ever cheerful partner alike of his 
, joys and sorrows, who had so nobly 
resigned herself to the chances and 
changes of his good and ill-fortune ; 
that loving companion of his hours 
of profusion and gaiety, when he 
aped the grand seigneiiVt fts well as 
the devoted sliarer of those days of 
poverty ajid neglect, when he re- 
tired from the world in disgust, 

, to the old dwelling-house of the 
Place Maubert. 


SKETCHES OF AMEEICAN SOCIETY. 

BY A NEW YORKER.^ 

A Country Gentleman at-uome. 


I T Avas a lovely October day ; the 
temperature perfectly Elysian, — 
not halt a degree too hot or too cold, 
— and the air moister than is usual 
in the drv climate of the Northern 
States, altogether reminding one of 
Florence iu early autumn, only less 
enervating. Ashhurner and tho 
Harry Bensons were gliding up the 


Hudson in a ‘ floating palace,* which 
is American pcnny-a-lincr for a 
nortli - river steamboat. Gerard 
Ludlow was on board, handsome 
and distingui as ever, but a little 
tliinncd and worn by nimiberless 
polkas. He had got rid of his AV'ife 
by a mighty efibrt, and w as going 
to play le Mari ^ la Camyagnct — 
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not at Ravenswood, however, but reasons at that time for being in bad 

witli some of tlie Van Hornes who liumour. TJic anti-rent epidemic 

lived higher up the river. While the had broken out in the vicinity, and 

young exquisite was rattling on in a liis place was threatened with 

sort of Macaronic hVencli to Mrs. perforation by a railroad. The 

Benson about the mountains of former, however perilous to some 

Switzerland and the pictures of of his accpiaintanccs, was no very 

Italy, the ascent of the I^ile and terrible danger to Carl himself, he 

‘that glorious Cel os- Vougeol Blanc having as many tenants in the 

Moiisseux at the Anglair ,' — every count ly as his brother had in 

topic, in short, that had not the touTi — to wit, just one. The latter 

least connexion with America, — was considerably more serious in 

Ashburner was witnessing for the itself, and rendered particularly 

third time, with unabated admira- aggravating by attendant circum- 

tion, the magnificent scenery of the stances. An emially convenient 

classic American river, — for classic and much safer inlancl route for the 

it is to a New-Yorker since Wash- railway had been originally pro- 

ingtoii liwing has immortalized its posed ; but Mr. Jobson, the chief 

legends. engineer, started the project of a 

‘I am glad to sec you arc not new one close along the shore, 
ashamed to show a little enthusiasm,* running through the beautiful 

said Benson, as he marked his friend private grounds that lined the whole 
leaning over the forward railing, east bank of the river for a hundred 
absorbed in the view before bun. and fifty miles. The true motive 
‘ Some people don’t care much for for this change w^as, that the com- 
this sort of thing. There’s my pany w ould thus have to pay loss 
cousin Ludlow, how' supremely in- for riglit of way, since the inland 
dillerent he is to it aU! He is route would have passed through 
talking to my wdfe about the last the corn-fields and vegetable-grounds 
comic opera he saw in Paris, which of farmers, to wdiom they muvst have 
rcprescjits Shakespeare and Queen made full compensation at the 
Bess getting very jolly together.’ market value of the land, w hereas 
‘ Certainly one would hardly be by cutting through a private lawm, 
able to tell what countryman Ludlow' they could take the ground at a 
was, without previous knowledge, merely nominal rate, the damage 
He seems, like many of your caused to a gentleman by the de- 
fashioiiablps, very much out of place stmctioii of his place for all the 
here.’ purposes of a country scat being a 

‘That’s true enough; and the ‘ fancy value,’ Avhich jurors and corn- 
man the most out of place among mission ers chosen from the mass of 
them all 'is my bi^otlier Carl, whom the people, and reganbng the aris- 
we are just going to visit.* tocratic landholder with an envious 

Ashburner’s recollcetion and eye, would never pay the least at- 
knowledge of Carl Benson were teiition to. But, either from a 
pretty much comprised in a certain lingering regard for outward de- 
luncheou at Ravenswood, w'hiih he cciicy, or from some other motive, 
had found very much in place, and this, the real reason, met with only 
a very good place for. Henry went a passing allusion in Mr. Jobson’s 
on to explain himself. report. He came out boldly,^ and 

‘He prides himself on a regard recommended the river route as 
for tw o things — sincel-ity and calculated to improve the appear- 
cquity , — tw o very estimable virtues, ance of the shore, by filling up bays 
no doubt, but capable of bcing^ and cutting off sliarp points.* What 
ridden to. death like all hobbies.* made it worse was, that the majority 
Benson further proceeded to state of these very gentlemen proprietors 
that he was afraid they would find bad been induced to subscribe 
his brother in no very genial mood, largely to the road under the 
— ^that, in fact, he had tw'O special solemn assurance from leading 

* A literal fact. Washington Irving’s residence w’as among those disfigured by 
this operation, which made havoc of aU the oldest and most beautiful properties 
in tbre State. 
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members of the company (which 
took care not to make itself officially 
and corporately responsible) tliat 
the inland route would be adopted, 
this assurance was thrown to the 
“winds as soon as the books were 
filled up. Carl was not to be 
taken in so; he had refused to 
subscribe to the road, and opposed 
it to the extent of his small in- 
fluence from the first ; he mif^ht be 
the victim of such people, but he 
W'ould not be their dupe. This was 
one consolation to him. Another 
was, that the railway, when it did 
come upon liim, which would not be 
for two years yet, w^ould not abso- 
lutely rum his place. It would not 
go through his house, or across the 
lawn in front of it, or break down 
his terrace, for whicli Nature was to 
be tlianked, and not Mr. Jobson. 
“Havens wood w’as partly within one 
of the to-be-improved bays, and, 
conscquentlys the rails would cut it 
close mong the water and under the 
terraced bank. It merely stopped 
his acHiess to the river, w hich, as ho 
did not ya<‘ht, and had room for the 
little boiiting he wanted in the ad- 
joining bay, was no great depriva- 
tion. At any rate, the danger 
anticipated by Harry turned out all 
moonshine. Wlien they stopped at 
Van BurenojKilis (the landing 
nearest Jtavenswood), Carl’s rock- 
away was on the ground, and in ten 
minutes their host received them at 
his front door, both his hands out- 
stretched, and his face lighted up 
with unfeigned pleasure. 

Carl Benson was an unflatfored 
likeness of his brother, ith a larger 
nose, large feet, that got into every 
one’s way, coai’ser hair, and 
narrower chest ; altogether a 
rougher and inferior type of form ; 
but he had a fresJi and ruddy com- 
plexion, and tliough he Avas Henry’s 
senior by six years, there did not 
seem to be more than a twelve- 
month between them. In dress he 
was as quiet as Harry was gay; 
never cared how old his clothes wep . 
so long as he had plenty of clean 
linen; was often two years behind 
the fashion ; affected black coats and 
•grey trousers ; eschewed enamelled 
chains, jewelled waistcoat-buttons, 
and other similar fopperies of Young 
New York; preferred shoes (not of 
patent leather) to boots, and usuaUy 


tied his cravat in the smallest 
possible bow. Nor was the contrast 
in manner between the two brothers 
less marked ; the elder was sliy and 
retiring before strangers, and ivould 
have been called a very awkward 
man anywhere but in England. 
You might easily guess from his 
way of behaving himself on a first 
introduction, the uncertain style of 
liis movonients, and his ‘butter- 
finger’ fasliion of taking hold of 
things, that he liad none of that 
dexterity in the little cv’ery-day 
occasions of life which distinguished 
Harry; who, for iiislance, could 
harness a horse about as soon as his 
groom, while Carl ivould have been 
half the day about it, and not have 
done it avcU after all : Harry could 
carry out a complicated affair of busi- 
ness atone interview', without coming 
off worst ; but his elder brother would 
have pottered about it tlireoday s, and 
probably been cheated in the end. 
This inaptitude for small business, 
this Avaut of j»romptitufle and dex- 
terity, of presence of mind and body, 
so to speak, is not A’ery detrimental 
in Europe, Avhere a gciitlemau Avith 
a tolerably Avell-filled purse cau have 
so much done for him; but iii 
America, Avhere the richest man has 
to do so much for himself, it is a 
constantly recurring incouA'enieuce, 
audit struck the Englishman almost 
immediately that this, though not 
especially alluded to by Henry, was 
one of the things tJiat made Carl 
out of pldcc in his ow u falherlaud. 

The mansion at Baveuswood, 
AA’hich had braA’od the storms of 
eighty-five winters (a venerable ago 
for ail American house), Avas«pitchcd 
on a hill commanding a view of the 
Hudson for forty mues. Without, 
it AA 413 built of rough stone, AA’ith an 
ample w’ooden stoop running all 
round it, and a great variety of 
vines and creepers running round 
all the pillars of the stoop; — Avithin, 
it branched off into largo halls and 
spacious rooms, filled w’ith ante- 
diluvian furniture, and guiltless of 
the ambitious upliolstcry attempts 
of Young New \ork, Avhich in such 
matters goes ahead of Paris itself. 
The library alone, in Avhii*h Carl 
lived, — tliat is to say, he did every- 
thing but dining and sleeping there, 
— was fitted up in modern style, 
furnished with hv^urious arm-chairs 
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and sofas, tbe walls and ceiling 
neatly painted in oak, and tlic 
principal window composed of one 
oval pane of glass set in a frame, to 
which the external landscape sup- 
plied an exquisite picture. Tlie 
liill swept down to tlie water’s 
edge almost, where it tenninated 
abruptly inalofty leiTace, ninety feet 
above the level of the shore. The 
woodlands all about — on Henson s 
place, oil the places adjoining, on 
the opjiosite bank — would have been 
beautiful at any lime of the yep; 
now, when the foliage was changing 
colour, in anticipation of the coming 
frost, tlicy were sui*jiassingly so. 
As the trees change not all at once, 
but diflereut ones assume ditlereut 
tints successively, the natural 
kaleidoscope is varied from day to 
day. Tlie sumach leaf is one of the 
first to alter; it becomes a vivid 
scarlet; then the maple assumes a 
brilliant rod and gold; thou others 
pul ou a rich sienna, and others a 
w'larin olive. Here and there were 
inti'rspersed patches of evergreens, 
pines looking almost bine, and cedars 
looking quite black from the contrast 
of tht' gorgeous and fiery colouring 
that surrounded them. The river 
water was <leep blue ; in the little 
bay north of Havens wood it shaded 
off into a soft olive from the reflec- 
tion of the foliage and grass about 
it; while beyond the fuither bank of 
the Hudson rose the Kaatskill'^ 
chain, richly wooded to tlu'ir sum- 
mits, and painted w ith the myriad 
dyes of autumn, — a fitting back- 
groimdto the landscape. Of course 
the finest part of this view was 
beyond the limits of Bavenswood, 
but so much of it as belonged to 
Carl (and his grounds covered some 
two hundred acres) was cleverly 
disiiosed with the help of an m- 
genious landscape - gardener ; the 
trees were cut into picturesque 
clumps and vistas, opened at the 
desirable points. Henry, who 
bragged for all the familj^ as well as 
foi* himself, took care to inforai 
Asliburner how, when the ifiacc 
came into Carl’s possession (or 
rather into his wife’s, for by the law s 
of New York, the w ife’s property is 
absolutely hers, and out of lier 

* Commonly written Oatskill; but I 
orthography. 


husband’s control) by the demise of 
his fatlier-in-law', there w as luirdly 
a earriage-road on it, and how he 
had devoted all his spare income to 
it for si'ven years, ‘ and made it w hat 
you see it.’ 

As the Englishman had nothing 
to do for some days lint to ramble 
about Jhavensivood, and talk lo the 
owner of it, he had full opportunity 
of ascertaining hoiv far his brother’s 
estimate of him was correct, and 
also h(»w far the dilTerence between 
the two, particularly in their prac- 
tical aptitude for business, was attri- 
butable to the fiict, that one of them 
had finisJied his education in Eng- 
laiul, and the other in America, 
w'hicli, for a New Yorker, nu'ans in 
Paris, in Germany, half over tlie 
continent of Europe, in short. His 
eonelusion was, that some of tlic 
(pialities which made his host so 
‘ out of place’ were natural, and 
that others had been supcriiulnccd 
U])on these by bis Jhiglish e<lucation. 

Harry Benson had truly stated, 
that his brother’s prominent trait of 
character AAas sincerity. He used 
to say 01 himself, that, tlic f iiry had 
bestowed on him true Tliomas’s gift, 

‘ the tongue that ne’er could lie,’ 
.ind that the consequent iiica])a(*ilies 

J mcdieted by the tSi'nltish minstrel 
lad faiJeii upon him ; he could 
neither bu}’^ nor soil, nor pay court, to 
prince or peer, (that is, lu America, 
to the sovereign people.) nor win 
favour of fair hidy. Certainly this 
is a dangerous quality in any count ry, 
unless tempered with an oxijnisite 
tact, which was not among Carl’s 

S ossessions ; but it is peculiarly 
angerous in .America, for tlicre fa 
no public (not excepting the Erencli 
or Irj.«h) that feeds so greedily on 
pim? liunibug as the Aniern'an. 
I^ojmlus vult decipi there with a 
vengeance ; and wEcn the general 
current of feeling has set towards 
any show’ or phantasm, moral, poli- 
tical, literary, or social, woe lo the 
individual who plants himself in ita 
way! 

Equally coiTCci was the asserl ion 
that equity was a leading idcaof hi» 
mind. ‘ Give the devil his due,^ 
w as one of his favimrite jirovcrbs ; 
and when he said that a thing ‘ waa 

believe the above is the genuine Dutch 
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not fair,* it seemed to him a con- 
clusive argument against it. His 
conception of the virtues was the 
genuine Aristotelian one — medium 
between two extremes. Not that 
he was a lukewarm partisan on all 
subje(*ts ; but of the people he most 
disliJied — and he was a really ‘good 
hater’ of some classes, Komanists, 
for instance, and Frenchmen, and 
Southern shweliolders — ^lie could not 
bring himself to take any unfair 
advantage. Now it is no news to 
any one who knows anything of the 
Americans, that they arc a nation of 
violent extremes ; the different poli- 
tii*al parties,- theological sects, geo- 
gra])hu*al divisions — the literati of 
dilVerent cities, even — ^vituperate and 
assail one another fearfully, hardly 
respecting the laws of the land, much 
less the principles of natural justice. 
Add to all tliis, that Carl had a 
naturally elegant and fastidious 
tasb', certain to make him aris- 
toeratio in sejitiinent, however demo- 
cralie he might be in principle, and 
it will be seen that he bad a tolerable 
stock of incompatibilities to start 
■with before having anything to do 
w'itli Enghmd. 

Jlut, as if to settle his husincss 
oom])letc*ly, and prevent him from 
over heeoming a eontented and eon- 
tenting (;iiizen of Ids own country, 
it cliaiieed that just at the period of 
his youth, when, according to the 
wont of Young America, dri‘ss and 
billiards formed the main topic of 
Ids coiiA'crsation, and he was aspiring 
to the possession of a fast trotter, 
accident took him to England, and 
a series of accidents kept him there, 
and caused him to make it his home 
for several years, and his standpoint 
for all liis contine''tal excursions. 
He grew up to mature manhood 
among and along with, a generation 
of Englishmen. Ho acquired a 
taste for classical studies, and for 
that lileraiy society, and those habits 
of literary and ethical criticism 
wlilcli arc nowhere else found in 
such perfection. His life liad al- 
ways been strictly, even prudishly 
moral; and while casting olf the 
frivolities and fopperies of his boy- 
hood, lie also parted w ith much of 
the impidsivc and imperfectly un- 
derstood religion of Ids younger 
days, and replaced it by a more se- 
date and pennanent feeling, which 


never rose to ecstasy of emotion, but 
w'as always present to him as a daily 
habit, and Avas deeply earnest, with 
little outw'ard show. 

Such a man's tendencies were 
visibly .towards the church; and 
had Carl been an Englishman, or 
continued his sojourn in England, 
he AA'ould have taken orders naturally 
andincAutably, and niiglit have made 
a tolerable parson. But at home he 
soon found it impossible to assimi- 
late himself to tliat Evangelical party 
AAdiieh constitutes the great bulk of 
the American religious community. 

The three leading tendencies of 
his character already alluded to, 
fostered as they were by his resi- 
dence abroad, had ended by making 
him very eclectic and A^cry Aiiicon- 
vonlional. He took Avhat seemed 
good to him from 'every quarter, 
■without reference to antecedents; 
and the fact that all the Avorld about 
him w'ere going one Avay, was just 
the reason to make him go the other. 
Tho Puriian denunciations of all 
Avho differed from them on points of 
transcendental theology, or of social 
institutions, seemed to him illiberal 
and uncliari table. His religion 
acted upon him somcAA'hat like the 
Socratie Dremon ; it restrained him 
from actions, ratlicr than prompted 
him to them. He abhorred all 
parade of godliness, and shrunk 
from disclosing his religious expe- 
riences, as he AA’onld liavo done from 
disclosing his loves to a mixed assem- 
blage. Tlierc were many things 
about these ^)eoplc besides tlieir 
abhorren('C ot tho fine arts, that 
shocked his prsthetic sensibility, and 
their inquisitiA’e eensoriousdess he 
deemed ungcutlcmanly in point of 
manners, and little short of per- 
secution in point of principle. What 
most of all re])elletl him w'as their 
unmitigated ‘ seriousness.* A cer- 
tain notorious personage, wliom'itis 
no scandal to call the greatest of 
living charlatans, is reported to have 
taken for his motto, ‘ Praise God, 
and be merry.* N oav this Avas exactly 
what Cai’l Avanted to do, to praise 
God, and be merry ; and ho did not 
think llic latter clause of the doAdec 
implied any necessary incompati- 
bility Avitli the former. He held 
strongly to the ‘ neque,* and thought 
that a man Avas all tho better man, 
and better Christian, for au occa- 
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siond season of healthy enjoyment. 
He did not think ‘ tcctotalisin*^ neces- 
sary to prevent gentlemen from be- 
coming drunkards, and he took his 
regular exercise on Sunday as u ell 
us on other days. His sincere natuiv 
revolted ecpially from the idea of 
dissembling a merriment which lie 
felt, and from that of simulating a 
religious enthusiasm uhich he did 
not feel. With all personal respect 
for such men, and all reverence fur 
the service they had done to thb 
cause of vital religion, and civil, no 
less than religious liberty, he very- 
soon found that he could not amal- 
gamate with them, and gave up all 
intention of going into the chiireh. 
Thus it came to pass, that lettiiig 
himself slide into the place which 
his fortune and connexions had 
marked out for him, ho became a 
man of society, and a gentleman of 
the world. It proved that he was 
not entirely free from the national 
error of (piilting one extreme for 
ahothcr: it coiild only be said in 
his defence, that his u(*w role rather 
came to, than uas sought for by 
him. Perhaps hi.s fastidiousness 
partly led him into it ; but this trait 
of Jiis mind shoN^cd itself more in 
intelh'ctual criticism than in material 
Sybaritism, and more in the choice 
oi companions than cither. Cer- 
tainly he had no great (pialilications 
for th^ part, especially in JNTew York, 
and very wild work he made of it 
with his peculiar ideas, some of 
which were rather English, and all 
of which were considerably the re- 
verse of v\mcriean. 

The first olfence tliat Carl gave 
was 1)5" getting married in churcli as 
quietly as anything can be done in 
New York, and going out of the \\ ay 
immediately afterwards, instead of 
standing his bride up for eight hun- 
dred i)cople to look at. He uas 
sluifnefully negligent of his duties 
to society in not having "^given ‘ a 
reception.’ Carl said that he married 
for t he xn-esent hapxiiness and future 
comfort of himself and his wife, not 
for the amusement of society ; and 
that was all the cxjilanatioii lie 
deigned to give liis fashionable 
acquaintances. 

His next eccentricity was refusing 
to read The Sewer, to let it enter his 
house, or to talk about it. He said, 
that in Euro])c„ scandalous news- 
papers u cre not taken in by respect- 


able families, that even young men 
read them at their clubs and by 
steiilth, and never mentioned them 
before ladies ; that people making 
pretensions to superior niurality and 
dccencv ought not to i)atToiiize an 
immoral and hlaspliemousprint — and 
more to tJie same effect. Men and 
womc*n u ho referred to France as 
the standard of half the things they 
did, taunted him with referring to 
England. Henson did not think it 
worth while to discuss the merits of 
tliat case, but answered by a quo- 
tation from Aristo])hanes, how 
‘ clever folks learn many thing^ from 
their enemies,’ — which he Jiad to 
translate before his auditors under- 
stood it, — and by another of like pur- 
port from a Latin bard, which tJiey 
were less slow to conqireliond, as it 
has become ^lart of the stock in 
trade of our public speakers, and 
even the editors know wliat it means. 
Then one man liked The St wer be- 
cause it had the best reiiorts of trot- 
ting matches ; and another, because 
it published the news from Wash- 
ington half-an-hour sooner than any 
of its contemporaries; and lliey all 
said, that all the papers were so l)ad, 
it was merely a question of degree, 
and not of kind. Nobtxly agreed 
with Carl, not even the x^f‘<>pk‘ who 
were abused by The Sewer, and he 
made no converts out of his own 
family — his w ife, brother, and sister. 

But his great crime was blas- 
pheming the j)olka, for which J be- 
lieve Young New’ York thought him 
absolutely insane, and wonhl gladly 
liavc put him into a strait-jaeket. 
He thought that a mathn^e which 
lasted from noon to midnight was 
an absurd and w'icked waste of lime; 
that even ^six hours a day was too 
mucli fc#s Yi^asonable being to de- 
vote to ue Bedowa ; that at a ball 
or iiarty there aliould be some jilat'o 
for people who like to converse, and 
a iion-daiieing man should not be 
stuck into a corner all the evening 
oil x)ain of being knocked over by 
the waltzers; that the tqisy e.vcesscs 
of the young gentlemen who lorded 
it in the ball-room rendered their 
socu'ty not the most edifying for 
laches ; and as whatever he thought 
he gave utterance to in xiretty jihiin 
language*, he made liimsclf ]>rodi- 
giously uiqiopular, and w as a great 
nuisance to tJie exclusives. 

On the other hand, he found things 
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enough to annoy him. He had no 
like-minded, and it seemed no like^ 
hodied men to associate with; no 
gentlemen to converse wdth on clas- 
si(?al subjects, no acquaintances to 
join him in his lorijj walks and drives. 
H(? was not over-tond of the French. 
‘ They make the liest coffee and 
gloves in tlie world,’ he used to say, 
‘ but colFce and gloves, after all, are 
a very small part of life. ’ Therefore 
it was irksome to him to hear the 
French always apiiealcd to as the 
standard of dress, furniture, and 
manners. Above all, it worried him 
to find their language the recognised 
one of the salon and the opera. That 
two or three persons, whose native 
tongue was English, should go on 
talking imperfect French, (for the 
knowledge acqiiired by a two years* 
residence in Paris must be com- 
paratively imperfect,) though no 
foreigners were present, struck him 
as a mischievous absurdity, and di- 
rectly calculated to hinder mental 
growth. But all these were petty 
troubles compared to the misery he 
endured from tbc gossiping and 
scandaloi is propen sities of liis fashion- 
able acquaintance. He now found 
bis error in supposing that there is 
any peculiar il liberality and un- 
charitablciiess in a religious com- 
munity, as distinguished from a 
u orldly one ; and discovered, that in 
aA'oiding the Evangelical connexion, 
he had not escaped the spirit of in- 
quisitive censoriousness. A common 
error of young men is tliis: they 
fancy, that because jioople of tlio 
world talk of their liberality, and 
parade it ostentatiously, they must 
possess an extra share of It. And 
doubtless they are more charitable 
towards their favourite propensities; 
the ‘ jolly good fellow’ will judge 
leniently of Lis bottle companion ’a 
ti’ippiiigs, and so on through the 
calendar of > ices : though even tliis 
])roposition is not to be received ab- 
solutely. Catiliuc will sometimes bo 
found complaining of sedition; most 
ofteiidors have some lingering sense 
rcr. raining of ori gin alright an d wrong; 
not enough to keep them straight, but 
enough to blame others for the self- 
same oblifpiities. But to ti-y the 
question coiTcclly, we sliould exa- 
mine the worldly, not in their judg- 
ments of one another, but in their 
judgments of the religious, and see 
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how much liberality they show them. 
We should watch the liatrcd of vir- 
tue and purity, and the envy of fair 
fame, developing themselves in t'vor>^ 
form of slander and detraction, from 
the sly iniiendo to the opcnfalseliood. 
All merely fashionable so(;iety has a 
necessary tendency to be scandalous ; 
fashionable people must talk a great 
deal without any definite puqiose, 
and personal topics are always the 
readiest at hand for small talk, in a 
momentary dearth of others — ^this 
one’s dress and appearance — that 
one’s style of living — who is attentive 
to wliorn — and so on ; so that besidf's 
the gossip w'liieli springs from de- 
liberate wickedness, there is a great 
deal that is the result of mere 
thoughtlessness and vacuity. And 
New York fashionable society is 
probably more scandalous than any 
other, because there arc fewer xniblii? 
amusements for ]>^r 80 n 8 of leisure 
than ill the continental (*itics of 
Eurojie, w hile the men have not 
that vent in iiolitieal life, or the 
women in out-door exercise, wdiich 
Londoners find. 

Now' Carl was imbued with the 
idea (I believe it w as om^ of his ac- 
uired English ones,) that the first 
uty of a gentleman is to mind his 
own business. lie had a hoiTor of 
interfering with any one’s private 
affairs, and an equal horror of any 
one interfering with his. It sickenccl 
him, therefore, to be among jiuoph^ 
who were alw ays speaking ill of one 
another, and fetching and carrying 
stories. He grew tired of every one 
in tlio not very large circle ofliis ac- 
quaintance, which liis fastidiousness, 
before adverted to, liad alw ays kex)t 
small; for he hated immoral j)eoplo, 
and had a vm-y imx^erfeet synijiathy 
for vulgar ones ; and the man who 
begins by excluding these tw'o classes, 
will make a large hole in liis visiting 
list. He w as in danger of becoming 
morbid a»d misanthropie. Tlie na- 
tural ami x)rox>or resource for a person 
so situated, is to take uj) some active 
and steady occupation — ride some 
hobby, if he can do iiotliing better, — 
at any rate, give himself enough to do. 
Carl w’as not a man of hobbies, and 
all the available ones were ridden to 
death already. The first resort of a 
young Englishman, with good for- 
tune and connexions, is politics; it 
is the very last resort of a New 
! u 
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Yorker similarly situated. He 
usually has cuoutcli of it at (‘(►liege; 
is a violent politieian at sixteen, and 
by nineteen gives u^) all .tlumglds 
of shining in that ^^ay. Why this 
is so, 1 will not stop to ('xphiin at 
present, as 1 have no intention of 
Avriting a treatise a la Dc Tocqtuyillc 
on the AAorking of democrat ie insti- 
tuti(ms in America. I only mention 
the fact; perhaps you will iind 
some further light thrown on it be- 
fore we get to tlie end of this ])aper, 

Tuo ndiiges lav open befor(‘ liim 
• — husiiiess and literature. * busi- 
ness’ — hanking, or commerce of some 
sort, is the shortest Avay for a ??ew 
Vorkcr to dispo.se of himself; hut 
Carl had ueilluT taste nor ability 
for trading or tinaiu'C. and A\as too 
fraidv and unsuspecting to make his 
AAay prolLlably in a verA' sharp mcr- 
eantile commuuitv. To literature 
Ills i(h*as nalurairy turned; and in 
some count Lies a ^irodiieliAX' literary 
life might hoAc Imen his happy 
destiny. lie AAas ]iot iieecs.siifited 
to A\rite for a liveliliood, and AAas 
ju-’t th(i sort of man to A\rite for re- 
pnt:!'iuji. Jt Avas Ihe occ-upation for 
Avidcli Ins tastes and his education 
htted him. 

But lie hadb(^entoo AAcll educated 
for an American Utteraiciir. Ilis 
standard of excellence Avas pitched 
too liigli. The ])opular m(*dels pro- 
voked his criticism, jn »t his emulation. 
The (‘xaggerat('d llattery of th^avs- 
])aper puils, and the Jdttle-lVddling- 
tonism of sectional cli(]ues disgusted 
him. IT(? Avoidd not toady others, 
and disliked being toadied liimself. 
He liad too correct an appreciation 
(;f n(*w^spap('r editors, and too much 
cmuhnir to disguise this appreciation. 
His ac4‘urare taste A\as shocked by 
little mechanical (hdiciencies — the 
care lessiiess o f compos i ten’s and proof- 
readers — the im])ossil)ility of getting 
a (rj’e(*k ({notation set u]> correct ly. 
II c AA rot e tor el egan t ly a m 1 1 ) lorough ly 
educated men, sucli as had been the 
associates of his youth, and found 
foAV of his countrymen to read, and 
foAver to understand him ; coiise- 
fpiently, after a bri(‘f experiem-e, lie 
gaA^e up all Axriting for publication 
except OTIC species of authorship, 
wliich had only a s(‘mhlaiic(^ of doing 
otliers any good, and which did him- 
self a great deal of harm. 

This AA’as the coiitrovxi’sial and 
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satirical, to aaIucIi he was prompted 
by an honc'st abhorrcjice of shams, 
and in A\liich he Avas encouraged by 
tlic morbid public appetite for any- 
tliing savouring of personality or 
approa(diing to a ‘roAv’ upon j)ap(ir. 
Carl had a knat*k of saying dis- 
agi’eeable things in a (llsagrc(\T.blo 
AAay, AAith some point and smart- 
ness — AAas (devor in prose ])arody, 
in the rcductio ad ahmrdum, in 
quoting a man against himself, — in 
snort, u]) to all the ‘dodg(\s’ of 
Indligerent criticism, and had a 
lively senst^ and keen perce))tiou of 
the ridiculous; but not priding him- 
self ns a gentleman amt a Ciiristiaii 
on these aeeomplishments, be did 
his best to keep them doAvn, just as 
he did lo keep doAAii any' tendency 
to say' ill-nat lived thing.s in social 
int(Tconrs(», and (udy gave lln’iii 
play AAhcn proAoked by any flagrant 
exhibition of imjiosLnre. But having 
once fmnd by experiment Iioaa this 
s(.)rt of Avviling look, how an h«nir’s 
ebiillilion of sarca.sm aaijuM c(.)ni- 
maud alleiilion, w hen two months of 
i*cseaT(*h and polish Avere unheeded, 
and having no hu'k of mat(‘rial lo 
tempt him. he Avas seJuceti into it 
again and again. If a sciolist uthUt- 
look to pul forth a new them-y (jf 
the Platonic i>hilohOj)hy" AAJlliout 
having mastered his (jreek gram- 
mar, Carl Bens(.m A\as at luiiid to 
turn him inside out, and .show up 
his ]n*et elisions. If a (hunagugue 
took up the formulas and ^AalcJl- 
AA(mds of other times and e-oun- 
tries, to malign his bettei’s, a.nd 
stir up one class against another, 
Carl AAas tJie tirst to dissent froiri 
the poj)ular v'oico of pani'gyrie, and 
demonstrate in plain terms AAhat 
mischiovoiis nonsense the lectunu’ 
had been iittin'ing. Jf a ibidic-al 
magazine blazoned out the dis- 
coA'cry of some ]n’(Kligious mare’s 
iiesl — s(mi(^ aAAtiil (’onspiraiy of 
Jhigland against American I'ia'rty 
or letters, av ho Avas so ready as Carl 
to point out that the editor could 
not spell the most ordinary foreign 
name straight, and did iiot ex- 
actly kuoAv the (Ullerciice betwcim 
Fraser and the Fdinhurgh f Book- 
sellers and periodicals Avero glad 
enough to publish these squibs, and 
the reading public read them fast 
enough, Avitli considerable amuse- 
nicut, and no profit or intention of 
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profitin£( by them; it was parvis 
compoacrc mayna, like Aristopli^mes 
and Cleon ; tlio bystanders cheered 
t]ic evposor, and followed the 
exposed as fast as ev'er. CarJ began 
to set np for a professed satirist, — 
one of the worst things that can 
liefal a man, for tlio beimfit ho 
confers on otliers is very ])roblcm- 
alieal, and the evil he indicts on 
hinis(‘]f ])Ositivc and inevitable. 

lie V lio had been the merriest of 
young men found himself growing 
dl-nainred and morbid when he 
should have been in tlie prime of 
life. It was hard to say which lie 
disliked most, the exclusives or tlxe 
democracy, and he uttered his mind 
about l)otli pretly freely, lie was 
sick of Iho iiewspapci’s, Asitli iheir 
l)a(l prill! and worse principles — of 
th(^ endless debates about the same 
oldc[ues!ionsinCongress — oflitcraiy 
prineiulers, and tlie thousand and 
one ‘ most remarkable men among 
us.’ — of all I be coutiiiuously-suc- 
ceetling- ])opnIar delusions of the 
gossi}uug young nuni in illimitable 
cra\als, and all the personal intelli- 
gence about ]\'Ir. llroNvn* and Miss 
rio:u*s. Still he elmig to old 
Goiliam for a reason that iiiduenecd 
few ])eople in it. lie had strong 
i‘on!si*rvati\ e feelings and local at- 
lacbmcnts; his childhood (unlike 
his brolher’s) had been spent in the 
lit}, and the scenes of his cliildhood 
were dear to liim, however little 
interest lie might feel in the new 
eharaeters that pc'opled them. 15ut 
ulieii in the rapid march of ‘up 
town’ ])i*ogivss, the lioiiso which hLs 
fatlicr Imih, where liis parents had 
died, and ho and liis brother' and 
sister iilayed as eliildrcn, became so 
snrronnded by sliops, and stores, 
and manufactories, that he was 
fairly driven out of it, tlimi ho with- 
drew^ from the city altogether, and 
established himself for all the year 
round at his — that is to say, at his 
wife’s — place on tlie Ilmlsoii. His 
contemporaries speedily forgot him, 
or if tli(*y ever thought of him, it 
Avas only as an unliappy recluse, 
J3ellerophoii-like, eating his own 
heart, and sliimning tlie AA'ays of 
men. 

He was nothing of the sort. In 
< putting the town, he quitted most 
of liis sources of discontent. lie 
had great capacity of Bclf-amusc- 


mont when fairly left to himself, and 
could always lind intiTcsting occu- 
pation in his library. lie now 
reaped tlio fruit of his early studies, 
tliough not exactly in the wniy ho 
had once hoped and auticijiated. 
His place, too, amused liim greatly, 
and, not keeping up tvA'o establisli- 
moiils, lie liad mon^ in abumhinec 
to spend on it. He revelled in 
out-of-door exercise; it was a 
constant pleasure to him to gallop 
his blood mare (a taste for Iforses 
ran in the family) over fresh grasr>, 
wlicre there Avere no omnibuses or 
fast trotters in his Avay. JNTor was 
he without society ; those who are 
unpopular with the majority can 
generally boast afcAV of the Avarmest 
personal friends, and it aa'us so in his 
case. They came to visit him by 
intervals and relays, — real AA^orthies 
of lileraturo, who had been his 
father’s friends before they Avere 
his, — quiet men of g(*neral tastes 
and aiajoinplishmcnts, like Philip 
\"aii Jlornc ; now and tlieii a like- 
minded stranger, such as Ash- 
burner, or liis sister and lier 
husband, a good-natured, gentle- 
manly, ornamental Philadelphian; 
or his brother Harry. But most 
of all AAas lie happy in his family 
circle: a man of the Avarmest 
dgiiicstie aftections, he rejoieod in 
the society of his children and tlie 
ehcering presence of his Avife. AVe 
OAVC this hwly an apology for not 
bringing lier forvAard sooner: it 
Avon Id liavebecn more in accordance 
Avith the grammar of gallantry to 
* put tlio more AA’orthy jierson first. ’ 
And yet, reader, may it not be 
better to keep the goodAvinc*Lill the 
last, and after telling you a groat 
deal about a man AA'hom you may 
not like, then to tell you something 
about a AA^omauAvhom you must, or, 
at least, you ouglit to like ? let 
me present you to Mrs. Carl Bei^ou. 

ITenr)^ Benson used to say that 
Carl had carried out his eclectic 
principles in the choice of Ids Avife, 
tor she Avas something bctw'een a. 
blonde and a brunette, and had 
dark eyes iind light hair. She was 
a tall woman (according to the 
American standard of female heiglit 
— I am not sure that she Avould luivo 
been considered so in England), and 
her figure rose up straight and 
springy as a reed.. AltogctJier, she 
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was iji beautiful prcsen'atioii, wliieli 
is more than ean be said for every 
Ainerican woman who has mounted 
into ‘ the thirties,’ and is the 
mother of three (‘hildren. Her 
shoulders were magnificent, her 
bust good, lier arms and hands 
exquisitely luoidded, her feet and 
ankLvs neatly turned, her features 
regular, yet not wanting in ex- 
pression, ajid lier complexion almost 
perfect. Still, with all these 
elements of beauty, and though of 
good family {she was one of the 
Van Hornes) and sutficient worldly 
prospects, she liad never hcen a 
great belle, and this was an ad- 
ditional charm in her husband’s 
eyes, Avho would never have deeply 
lo\ ed a woman that all the world 
ran after. Indeed, she had not 
hello accomplishments or tastes, 
preferred singing English ballads to 
Italian arias, and galloping over 
the county all the morning to 
dancing at a ball all night. And 
she was so insensible to the ad- 
vantage of a cavalier se, that she 
would rather talk to an amusing 
woman than to a stupid man, how- 
ever handsome and fashionable. Of 
toilet mysteries she know enough 
to kec]) her from dressing badly, 
Init not enough to make her dress 
well and ollectivoly. Her talents 
were net of the showy order, and 
did not lit her for shining in a mlon. 
She had good (not extraordinary) 
natural abilities, and had been 
})eauliridly ‘ coached,’ first by lier 
father, and afterwards by her 
husband, so tliat without any 
pedantry or has-hlen-\&m, she dis- 
played* an extensive acquaintance 
M'itli literary topics, hut she was not 
brilliant in small talk, iji jdayful 
raillery, or cut-and-tlinist repartee. 
When she was in Paris (as Miss 
Louisa Van Horne), the Ercnch 
coid^ make nothing of her; they 
thought lier a handsomS ])it of 
marble, cold, unimpassioned, and 
uninteresting. And when moi*e 
lately Vincent Le Jloi came, as 
Henry’s urnhi'a. to pass a few days 
at Pavenswood, the Vicomte went 
away saying that Madame Carl 
Henson was undoubtedly an angel, 
but, for his j)art, he Vlidn’t like 
angels ; they were very misty and 
insipid ; lie much preferred Ics files 
fVJyve. And aU who knew Le Eoi 
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agreed that 1 h‘ wouhl not know well 
wJiat to do wiih an angel. (In the 
other hand, it must be set olf against 
the delii'ii'iicios above meulioued, 
that she was a true and loving wife, 
a fond mother, a benevolent lady, 
and a sincere Christ iau. 

8 ueh was — no, such was not tlie 
mistress of Pavt'iisu ood. J feci the 
attcmjitcd portrait is inademiate. A 
passing description cannot do justice 
to tile l^0Tnan any more than a 
passing interview. Her superfi- 
cial blemishes — want of ease in her 
conversation, or of criiioliue in her 
dress, — witc obvious to the i*asual 
obsen'cr ; but the sterling qualities 
of her character, her truth and 
lionesty, her constancy of alfection, 
her unworldly disposition, her lofti- 
ness of soul — all tnese, as they rould 
only be pvo])erly appreciated by 
those who liad knouii lu*r for years. 
80 ean they only be generally and 
vaguolyhuitcdatina])rief sketrh like 
this. The great mystery u ns, liow 
she came to marry Carl. Every one 
said she was too good for liiiii, and 
lie would have been the last man to 
deny it. IVrliaps she was ])leased 
with his simple integrity, and fore- 
.saw tliat he uould make a most 
affectionate liusbaiid, tliougli it uas 
not in liis nature to bt* a jiassionale 
lover. Perhaps she pardoned liis 
awkwardness in regard for his 
lionesty. 

After all, I would not claim that 
alic was morally pei*fect ; ^ery few 
of us are. 1 am afraiil slie Avas 
ratlier censorious, and j udged 1 larsl il}- 
of sinners ; 1 bat in her on n comfort- 
able position she did not always 
■weigh aceuratdy the tcinptafions 
of others. It is a common practice 
of very good and moral ])(‘oph' to 
indemnify themselves for their virtue 
hy depreciation of otliers ; ’tis an 
error that lurks at the lieels of 
Christian duty ; for are avc not row/- 
manclcd to hale sin? and the tran- 
sition from the ahstiuct to the con- 
crete is HO easy. 

I fancy, too, she did not harmonize 
altogether Avith Mrs. Henry Jieiisou. 
Indeed, the tAvo sisters-iii Jhav made 
little .‘<<*cret of their inulual incom- 
patihilily. Clara said that Louisa 
was very pro])cr and very stupid, 
regular as a machine, and. willi no 
fun or frolic in her — that tlio only 
man she ever had about lier, her 
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cousin Philip, was as dull as herself, 
— tJiat she dressed badly, and talked 
bad French, — tliat she went to 
church in the niorniiig, and gos- 
siped in the afternoon, and was more 
charitable to tlie bodies of her in- 
feriors than to the souls of her 
e([uals. Louisa looked down upon 
CMara as a worldly and frivolous 
little creature, who fostered her 
beauty to attract admirers and 
worried her liusband to death by 
her caprices, who wasted her time 
in dancing and llirting, and her 
money in Parisian nick-nacks, or 
in giving parties to people '\^■ho did 
not care for her. In sliort-, the two 
ladies said many hard things of each 
other when separate, and were pain- 
ful Iv amiable when together. 

lint these biekerings did not 
greatly impair the hap])iness of our 
)arty at Jtavenswood. The brothers 
oA’ed each other as much as if they 
had t}ot been brotliers, and had not 
Jiad to divide a largo family estate 
between them. E\'eii their Avives* 
(pianvls could not make them 
quaiTi'l. 

Many a jolly turn had they 
and tlunr guest, lounging with 
their eigars after breakfast on the 
vi ne-t roll ised sloop, or under the 
spreading liorse-chesnuts at one 
corner of the house, Avatehing the 
Avlrte sails that glided by on the 
sininy Avater, and the fantastic 
cloudlets that floated in the clear 
sky ; strolling through tlie winding 
walks, or across the terrace at even- 
ing, wlieu the setting sun had piled 
]'i*d clouds like a huge A’olcano over 
the Hudson, aud the Kaatskills 
ksoked like great blocks of lapis 
la^.uli, their summits half veiled in 
iiery mist ; I’iding through the ad- 
jacent countiy ill bright moonlight 
nights, now threading their way 
among the uncertain bridle-paths of 
a dense wood, and anon startling a 
village with their clattering hoofs 
and boisterous merriment as they 
sw ept by it at full gallop ; driving 
four-in-liand a live-long day to visi. 
friends Avho lived north or south of 
tJlem on the rivers, by roads that 
rose up over the liills and sJioA^ cd 
all the glorious panorama of tho 
Hudson, and then dipped doAvn 
inland among picturcscpie glens and 
AA'atcr - courses and mill - streams. 
Capital game breakfasts they had, 


which the women were not too sen- 
timental to lielp them in doing justice 
to; and excellent plam dinners, with 
oceans of iced champagne ; ami wlien 
the clothwasdraw'n, Carl w^oidd chirp 
over lii^ claret A\itli as comfortable 
a melancholy as ever any ‘ ruined* 
Protectionist gentleman in Old Eng- 
land gave utterance to. 

At a A'cry early period of their 
acquaintance, Henry Benson had 
put Ashhurner up to the w ay of 
getting at the dark side of things in 
America. ‘ J^ever assail anything,* 
lie said; *if you do, tlie people will 
tackle you, from the highest to the 
lowest. Let an American aentleman 
talk; give liim his liead, and he 
Avill soon lead you on the track you 
Avant.’ Acting on this hint, the 
Englishman let his liosttalk; AAdiat 
little he said himself AA Oidd come in 
the form of a query or suggestion. 

‘ You lead a A’^ery mcc life here,* he 
w’^ould say, * but it is rather quiet. 
I should think an ac*tive man like 
yourself A^'Ould choose some m&re 
stirring form of e.xis’tenee.* Then 
CjitI blazed out. 

‘ Go into politics, I suppose! A 
nice business that for an honest 
man and a gentleman ! Why, Asli- 
buriier, the democracy of our State, 
w'lio are always in fear of being 
reduced to vassalage by a fcAv 
thousand easy and uuamlntious ri(;h 
men, liave lost their liberties Avith- 
oiit perceiving it to hundreds of 
thousands of alien settlers aa itli their 
foreign priests. A successful poli- 
tician liere is either a hack laAAyer 
of thirty years’ standinjf, Avho has had 
opportimity enough of getting used 
to the devil’s w’ork hi Ifis first 
business, or an upstart demagogue, 
Avlio has made liis way by dint of 
sheer brass ; either a blind partisan, 
who know s nothing outside of ‘ the 
rcgidar ticket,’ or a ‘non-committal* 
man, Avho says everythmg to ctery- 
body, and never gave an intelligible, 
manly, straightforward opinion in 
Ids life. One pai*ty Avould sell us 
body aud soul to the Slaveholders, 
aud the other to the Anti-renters, 
and both to tho Irish. If I could 
bring myself to enter tho lists Avitli 
sncli people, I should have to stai’t 
with tlie dead w'cight of being a 
‘ millionaire* (as they call every man 
here Avho has tw^o or three hundred 
tliousand dollars) and an * aristocrat* 
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(os they call every man who has the 
habits and education of a j^entl email). 
There is not a voter in tliis coimtrj' 
has less influence tlinn I have ; — to 
be sure, I don’t try for any, liecausc 
I well Iciiow that by doinj^ so, I should 
only inahe mysolt* more unjiopiilar, 
without becoming any more influ- 
ential. Or be a leader of fashion, 
perhajis — one of those jicople uho 
talk scandal about one another all 
day long n hen they ai’e not dancing, 
who Ir}' to pursue pleasure in a place 
where evciyoiie <'Jse is at work, and 
are so destitute of resources, that 
they (luarrel for pure u ant of some- 
thiug to do. See what they have 
made of my brotlier, wlio is a clever 
fellow and a well-cdiicRted man, 
tliough I say it. lie is becoming 
a tliird-rate dancer — one of Tom 
Edwards’ corps; is grou ing frivolous 
and scandalous, and getting his 
earnest honesty knocked out of liim 
every day. Or profess literature, 
possibly — Henry does a little of that 
too ; you may see him in the maga- 
zines sandwiched between the last 
learned cobbler and the newest Laura 
Matilda of the West. !No, I don’t 
want to belong to any ‘ Mutual Ad- 
miration’ Society, and if I did, it’s 
too late now. My mind has been 
spoken so often and so freely, that 
were T to write a hook as good as 
one of Feiiiiuore Cooper’s, (if you 
can imagine the possibility of a thing 
even in hypothesis,) no editor would 
notice it, and no one read it — unless 
it eontained something ])ersonal. 
Here I shall stay and amuse myself 
in w hat one of our cx-great men used 
to call ‘ dignified retii’acy’ ; and if 
this railroaddrivcs me out ,V]iy, then, 
Vigens iterahimus ceguor — to Eng- 
land, w ere I a bachelor, hut my wife 
couldn’t live there; no American 
woman can, after the attention she 
has been used to at home, except the 
ambassador’s wife — so it v ill pro- 
bably be to Italy, or perhaps to 
Paris, for a man can find occupation 
there, w hatever be his peculiar bent, 
and fill up his time well in the place 
withoutknowiug orlikingtho people.* 
* It does surjirise me,’ said Ash- 
bum cr, ‘that the terminus of a re- 
fined American’s dream slioidd al- 
ways be Paris, — ^that whenever a 
man has means and leisure, ho 
runs off thither, and stays as long 
as he can ; and ^^f not there, in 
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some other place — anywhere hut at 
home.’ 

‘Come now',* broke in Henry 
Benson : lie had retii'cd with the 
ladies after dinner, and now rejoined 
the men to have some more claret, — 
‘ don’t you English run over to Paris 
perpctuallv, and all around the con- 
tinent ? l)on’t we meet you evory- 
w'here in the four nuarters of tlio 
globe? You don’t tike to stay at 
home any more than we do ; only 
we are franker than you, and avow it.’ 

‘We go away from honu', but wo 
don’t like to stay away,* replied the 
Englishman. 

‘Exactly; and if we had i\. pied- 
a-lerre close to the continent as yea 
have, w'c should not like to stay 
aw ay from honu* either — more than 
half the year. Hero has Carl been 
making his moan to you about our 
unappreciated condition; it’s always 
his w'ay over the decanters — one of 
his amusements merely. (Carl, old 
fellow', pass the Latlitto this way). 
Well, I think,’ and he paused to till 
a Immiuiug glass, ‘ that w e are A'cry 
jolly A'ietims; and for my ])art, I am 
quite disposed to play, regardless of 
my doom. Look at our w n es and 
children, our liousos and horses, our 
whole style of living. Ponder w ell 
on this JJourdeaux ; ruminate on 
those Avoodcocks avc have hem dis- 
cussing. What miserable misused 
felloAvs AA'c are ! We do live? in a 
great connlr}'— aa'o liaA'c such civil 
and religious liberty as is enjoyc'd in 
only one other country in the w orld; 
and if wc don’t have tlu‘ manage- 
ment of tlie government, Avhy no 
one here or abroad holds us ri'spoii- 
siblo for Avhat the governnuml does, 
and that is just the condition Plato 
thought a philosopher sliould pray 
for. Pill up again, brother mine, 
and thank your stars tliat you have 
your tiuK? to yourself, and are not a 
parliament man, as Ashbiumer is 
going to be, and are not set to Avork 
twelve hours a day among blue 
books and red tape.’ 


And now, rcjider, those pajiers, 
W'liich have been running on for a 
year or more, are Avound up, 1 did 
not begin them intending to give 
you anything marA'elloiis, or uoav, 
or profound about the asiieet, 
prospects, and destiny, political, 
religious, or literary, of the great 
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people among wliom I am a small 
unit. I only intonded to present 
you uith some phases of outward 
life and manners — such things as 
would strike or interest a stranger 
in our belov(»d Gotham, and in the 
places to which regular Gothamites 
— -American cockneys, so to speak — 
are wont to repair. For I am but a 
cockney in my own eountiy; lhave 
never travelled far in it, — good 
reason uby, when they are aj)t to 
hang uj) a man at one end of the 
TJnion for what is a sort of religion 
at the other. They did not aspire 
to be SSkotches of American Society’ 
(that was an honorary prefix of yours. 
Air. Fditor). nor even Sket(*hcs of 
-New Y^ork Society, but only of a 
very small elass of persons in jS'cw 
York ; and therefore I had origin- 
ally headed them ‘ The Upper Ten 
Tbousaud,* in aecordaneo uiih a 
phrase established hy Mr. Willis, 
though even that is an exaggeration, 
for the people so designated are 
liardly as many hundred. In truth, 
J b(‘gan the series chiefly to amuso 
some Cantab friends of mine, who 
were curious to know how the gen- 
lIcnK'u that were their contempora- 
ries and representatives in our Atlan- 
tic cities, lived, and eat, and dressed, 
and amused themselves; uhat their 
habits and pursuits and propensities 
were. 'J'hc last thing that I ex])ected 
was that any of them should be read, 
much less republished, on my side 
the u a t er. To a cw Yorker, many 
things which they contain must ne- 
cessarily ai)pear stale, stupid, and 
commonplace. For instance, in one 
number half a page is taken up witli 
the desi'viptiou of a trotting-wagon ; 
to ail American I should as soon 
think of describing a pair of boots ; 
the one is as familiar an object to 
him as the other. J3ut at the very 
first number, some clover folks took 
it into their heads that they were to 
be very personal, — that every cha- 
racter tlescribed or even alluded to 
in tlum Avas to represent a real 
living ]>rototype ; that Avas enough 
to maki‘ them sought after. And it 
really did lni])i)en that in that firt,& 
number I haa described a sleigh 
A\hich actually existed in real wood 
and iron someAvhere about the city ; 
and the inference above detailed w'as 
obvious. It is not every story in 
Gotham that has so much founda- 


tion; in fact, they get them up 
frequently Avithout any foundation 
to speak of, only unfortunately the 
narratives don’t "fall to the ground 
as readily as the houses do. It is 
hardly Avorth Avhilo contradicting 
such idle rumours, but to my Ame- 
rican, readers (since 1 have some, 
much to my own amazement) lAvksh 
to say one thing once f(U’ all — that 
Harry Ifenson is not meant to re])re- 
scut any living individual w'liatso- 
ever, and that his aa ife, house, horses, 
and other necessaries, are not de- 
signed after the eonwsponding aji- 
purtemmees of any real person. And 
the same remark applies w ith crjual 
force to all the appendages of Carl 
Henson, as del moated in this very 
sketch. 

Still, T suT)i)ose I ought to he 
obliged to the members of ‘ our set’ 
Avbo got up tills idea; for the facti- 
tious interest tlu^s communicated to 
these papers lias caused them to be 
re])rinted (in the cheap and multitu- 
dinous stylo of American reprints), 
and thus to become known to the 
outsiders both of our own city and 
of other parts of the eountiy, who 
could iierhaps judge them more 
fairly ou their oa\ii merits, from 
luiA'ing no knowledge of, or interest 
in, the local celebrities supposed to 
be portrayed in them. Some have 
been disposed to accept them as 
AA'liat they were really meant for — 
light sketches of life and manners 
in a certain circle ; some have had 
the bad taste to w'ax furious at them. 
I understand that a fe\A' southern 
editors have departed fi'om their 
usual stoical calmness and jlignilied 
reserve on the subject, to assail iiic 
for my occasional allusions to ‘the 
peculiar iiistitiilion and am told 
(life is too short, and time too 
precious, to read such things oneself, 
but there arc always good-natured 
friends ^-o put you up to Ihemf that 
a eoiTospondent of the OMocraiic 
Hcview and No Government Advo- 
cate, Avho probably never Avorc a 
decent coat in his life, and regards 
every man in a clean shirt as an 
oppressor of the people, lias seri- 
ously taken me to task for repre- 
senting some of my characters as 
elegantly dressed ! If this indivi- 
duiu could find nothing worse to 
say of my papers, after nine months' 
examination of 'them, methinks he 
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might have continued to hold his definite and connected, T will not 
tongue ; but I suppose any trash say at pi’csont. Of the things that 
uill do for the Ochlocnitk\ ‘lie on the knees of tlic Gods,’ it 

Whether the abuse of these per- becomes no man to speak prema- 
sons, or the praise of others, or my lurely. Meanwhile, make a long 

own iiKdiriation, ina^’’ tempt me arm across the Atlantic — So — shake 
hereafter to essay something more hands, and good-bye ! 

I^'UANK MaNUATTAX. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 

Part III. 


^HE f economy of nature, considered 
A in ail}' one of the organized sec- 
tions, would till volumes ; nor is it 
less worthy of admiration in the in- 
organic department. Listen to the 
voice of the waves proelaiming the 
overwheiming majesty of the st‘a and 
its sway over the greatest portion of 
the earth’s surface even now. TImt 
its domain was once far more exten- 
sive we have the most conclusive 
evidence. How is this vast reservoir 
replenished? It is evening. Look 
at the misty exhalation rising like 
a 8no\^'y fog from the valley, towering 
above which the more' lofty and 
branching trees show like islands 
floating on its bosom. That mist 
will 3oon be careering in clouds, 
which, condensed in the lower region 
of the atmosphere, will fall, princi- 
pally upon the mountainous regions 
that attract them, in rain, f(*eding 
the sprintrs, which as they incrciise 
break out into rushing torrents, and 
receiving tribute from otlier naiads 
as they advance, become mighty 
rivers till they are lost in the ok’aii, 
where this evaporating process is 
conslantdy going on. Thus water 
jiarted from the sea, returns to the 
source Avhence it drew its origin, 
again to continue in the same re- 
volviug circle. 

The vicissitude of tlie seasons has 
becn^^ompared to the age of man, 
which, like all sublunary thiftgs, has 
its beginning, its progress, and its 
end. To the winning helplessness 
of the cradle, succeeds the happy 
artlcssness of childhood, till tlmt 
blessed period passes into the ac,tivc 
golden age of youth. Then comes 
the firm, severe, iron ago of man- 
hood; and then, leaden senility creep- 
ing on, gradually debilitates the tot- 

* piberg. 


toring man, till death, his best friend, 
leads him to the iiaiTow house. 

The sejisons of the ye*ar j>rocee<l in 
the same w.ay. Spring, the jovial, play- 
ful iiitaiicy of tall living creatures, repre- 
sents cliildhood and youth; for tlmii 
plants spread forth their luxuriant 
flowers, fishes exult, birds sing, every 
part of nature is intent upon generatiem. 
The Slimmer, like middle age, exhibits 
plants and trees eveiywheiv clothed 
with green- -it gives vigour to animals, 
and plumps them up ; fruits then ripen, 
meadows look cheerful, everything is 
full of life. On the contrary, the aiit umii 
is gloomy, for then the leaves of trees 
begin t<»fall, plants to witlier, insects to 
grow torpid, and many animals to retire 
to their winter ijiiarters.* 

A da^’^ may he considered as the 
epitome of a year; for it liroceeds 
with the same steps. 

The morning makes everything alert 
and fit for business; the sun pours forth 
his ruddy raj s, the flowers which had, 
as it were, slept .all night, awake .and 
expand themselves again. The birds, 
with their sonorous voices, and v.arioiis 
notes, malce the woods ring, meet to- 
gether in flocks, and sacrifice to Venus. 
Noon tempts anim.als into the fields and 
pastures ; the heat puts them upon in- 
dulging their ease, and even necessity 
obliges them to it. Evening follows, 
and m.akes everything more sluggisli ; 
flowers shut up, and .animals retire to 
their lurking places. Thus the spring, 
the morning, and youth, are proper for 
generation ; the summer, noon, and man- 
hood, are proper for preservation; and 
autumn, evening, and old age, are not 
unfitly likened to destruction. t 

But in nature, tliat vcrjldcstruc- 
tion contains the principle of renova- 
tion. Plants, as tJie same thoughtful 
observer remarks, spring up, grow, 
flourish, ripen their fruit, then wither, 
and at last, having iinislied their 

t Ibid. 
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course, die, returning to the dust 
from whence they sprung. The 
hlack mould or humus, which cvery- 
M’liere covers the earth, for the most 
part owes its origin to dead vege- 
tables. The root descends into tlie 
sand and there tlirows out its iibres. 
Tills root, it is true, remains after 
the stem has decayed; but the root 
obeys the irrevocable law, and rotting 
jit last, changes into mould, whicli 
is thus mixed with the sand much 
in the same way as niaiiuro thrown 
upon the iields is wrought into the 
earth by the industry of the hus- 
bandman. Thus prepared, the jus* 
iissima tellus offers agcaiii to plants 
the pabulum which it derived from 
them: 

For when seeds are committed to the 
eai-th, they draw to themselves, accom- 
modate to their nature, and turn into 
plants, the more subtle parts of this 
mould by the co-operation of the sun, air, 
clouds, rains, and winds; so that the 
tallest tree is, properly s^jeaking^ nothing 
but mould wondcrfidly compounded with 
air and water, and modified by a virtue 
communicated to a small seed by the 
Creator. From these plants when they 
die, just the same kind of mould i.s formed 
as gave birth to them originally ; but in 
siidi a manner, that it is in gi'eater 
tpian ti ty than before. Vegetables, there- 
fore, increase the black mould, whence 
fertility remains continually uninter- 
rupttid. Whereas the earth could not 
make good its annual consumption unless 
it 'vere constantly recruited by new sup- 
plies. 

13ul. everything must liave a be- 
ginning. A rock emerges from tlic 
sea so wave-polished, that not even 
the seed of a moss could veg(3tatc upon 
it. But if mosses cannot, certain 
of the livcrw^orts can, derhing their 
support principally from the rain and 
air. These criistaceoiis liverworts 
die and turn into a very fine earth, 
in which the imbricated liverworts 
lind room enough for their roots. 
Their death-turn comes, and they arc 
reduced to mould. Then follow the 
mosses finding a home and nourish- 
ment. They await the inevitable 
hour, and in their dcc.ay afford sucJ . 
a supply of new formed mould, that 


first herbs, then shrubs, and lastly 
trees, in the fulness of time, liave 
ample room and verge enough to 
strike their roots into the rich soil. 

Ho^v often do w'e see the hawthorn 
■ with his locks of silver gray, 

Where like an aged man he stands at 
break of day, 

beset with lichens and mosses. 
They are the first agents of destruc- 
tion, and arc quickly succeeded by 
more rapid oxeentiouers. Biberg has 
not forgotten this, and points out 
how trees when they are worn out, 
dry, or i.*ut dow'ii, arc jircventcd from 
long remaining useless to the world, 
and lying as it were mclaucholy 
Bpoctaclos. First, the liverworts 
begin to strike root in them. Those 
parasites deeay, and the fungi then 
assist ill the w ork of corruption. A 
host of insects, among wdiich the 
beetle called the dennestes^i\\Q musk- 
beetle, the copper-talc beetle, and 
the great caterpillar of the (‘.ossus, 
arc pre-eminent, detach the bark 
from the withered trunk, or Korc 
tlie stem in all directions. Then 
come the w'oodpeekers, and wliilc 
they tap the hollow tree, w'oar its 
corrupted substance aw'ay; till the 
whole passes into earth.* Such in- 
dustry, adds "Biberg, does nature 
use to destroy the trunk of a tree. 

But wo must quit this fascinating 
subject at the very coinmcnccmcnt, 
to consider some of the industrious 
agents employed iii this work of 
ridding the earth from its encum- 
brances, and turn again to Acheta, 
who, no less fascinating, opens her 
third series w ith a scene in which the 
‘ Lovers of pli‘asurc’ are revelling. 

These, liowever, are all employed 
in keeping down a too great luxuri- 
ance. That tapst er, the trcc-hoxiper,t 
and the grasslioppor, sing or rather 

S at their work of destruction; 

hough of both it may be truly 
said tliaj they arc 
Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine, 

‘ the one from the emerald salver of 
a leaf, the other from the golden 
chalice of a buttercup,’ they require 
and consume something more sub- 


* Wood immersed in water is equally liable to destruction, as the sbipman and 
engineers know to their cost. The teredo, pholas, and other boring mollusca, soon 
perform the work of disintegration. 

t Some cicadas are saiil to bore holes in the bark of the Sicilian ash-trees, .and 
when the manna has oozed out, to return and carry away the,same. Hence their 
specific name, mannlfeni, ^ 
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stantial, vegetarians tliongli they be. 
Look at that grassliopper, if you can 
steal near enough to catch him at 
his meal — ^no easy task — observe 

tlie juicy leaf to which ho clings. 

And gnaws it like a file ; 

Tlie naked stalks which wither by 
'Where he has been erewhile. 

Loth are instrumenlal perlbnners. 
The ciciuLn, wliich tlie Athenian or 
Arcadian wore in his Jiair as a symbol 
that the insect like hhnself was a 
cliihl of the sacred soilof liis fatlun*- 
Jaml, or perad venture as a sly hint 
to his better half/* is the louder of 
the two, and, indeed, Dr. Slunv and 
others, somewhat discourteously, 
and Jiot vciy physi<.)logica]ly, Imve 
called this permrmo’’ ‘ the scpuillcr.* 
Aclicta, herself, who is more free 
from the acerbity of criticism than 
most of those who stain paper with 
ink, describes onr own grasshopper 
as a slicx^herd with liis Pandean 
reeds, or pipe and tabor, and the 
tree-hopper as a deafening bagpiper, 
whose shrill clamoia* is audible at a 
mile’s distance. 

These performers arc not only 
fit for ])laying a x^art in the great 
opera of Nature, but for executing 
a grjoul pas in the ballot. In this 
saltatory dexiartmcnt, the foreigner, 
though no mean dancer, must yield 
to onr verdant native, who, gifted 
with Icgsfar more lilhcaiid muscular, 
can cxetrtc a vault two Imndred 
times his own length, a feat that 
w’o\ihl xmzzle M. Charles, and even 
St. Leon himself. 

We call the cicada of the ancients 
a foreigner, for though it has Ikmui 
seen in* England, and has a place 
among our insects, it is veiy rare 
with us. But those who w ould like 
to know' the form of that Grecian 
T€TTt^ may easily satisfy themselves 
by using their eyes in a country 
wall? in the X)retty sx^ring time. 

Wlio lias not noticed, about the time 
of tlic cuckoo’s wolcoino julvent, the 
leaves of hawthorn, hazel, wooilbine — 
the leaves, in short, of almost eveiy 
common shrub anil jilant in hedge and 
garden — beginning to be besprinkled 
with frothy masses, which they know, 
probably, by the familiar appellation of 


' cuckoo-s])it’? Pinning on this mtmc 
their faith as to its nature, few peoi)li*, 
perhaps, have ever taken the trouble ti> 
ascertain, as to the latter, the accuracy 
of their notions, Jjet such do so now 
by examination for themselws, and they 
will fiiul, imbedded in the coiitro of each 
frothy ^jtocon/ a little green, blaek- 
eyed from wlioso body the froth 

is none other than a seri*etioii, intended, 
it would seem, to cover and protect it.-i 
wdngless infancy. If removed by violoiieiv 
this frothy veil is gradually renewed ; 
blit as its little wearer ai>proac]ies 
maturity, it becomes curtaile<l and 
thinner. 'I’hen i.s our time if we wish 
to acquire from this Tom I’luniib of 
trce-lioppers some slender notion of liis 
comiiaratively gigantic relative, liie 
(Grecian Singer, to j>luck him, with leaf 
ami branch, from his native tree, and 
set him up under a glass for iiis]>eclion 
or exhibition. 'J’he veil oF frotli having 
..hnink to a film, w’e shall then discern, 
as each part of the inscet emerges from 
a previous skin, first, a large, fiat, frog- 
shaped head, with eyes set wd<le ajiart ; 
then a triangular neck- i r shoulder- 
jiicce, flanked by small pn'tuberaiiees, 
which might sceni ajiulogles For wings ; 
and, lastly, a short, annuhiteil bo<iy. 
pointed at the extremity. ISix legs, of 
which the hinder pair, more strong and 
lengthy than tlieir fellows, l»espe;ilc 
endowments of a lea])ing character, will 
complete, to all aj>peaTance, the soiiie- 
W'liat grotesque figure of our little troe- 
liopper, or frog-liopi>er, as he is more 
generally called, liut, though thus un- 
veiled and thus uncased (his skin, ]»erfect 
even to the legs, left behind him in 
silvery eiiijitiness, like a shadow' of his 
foniier selt), we shall yet have U) w'ait 
a little longer before we can behold him 
altogether a thing conqdete. Ib^ lacks 
not wings, only his wings want ex- 
pansion ; but, after about ten miiiutcH, 
occupied ill their unfolding from out the 
little shoulder-knots which yet encase 
thorn, will appear, in rea<liness for 
flight, two largo transparent jiiriions, 
defended outwardly by a pair of loss 
delicate texture. When the latter have 
jiut on their colours, most often 
variegated brown and white, behold a 
final and ample finish to the exterior of 
our frog-hopper, who, as soon as vcleasod 
from crystal durance, will afford, in an 
agile spring, half-flight, half-leap, an 
ocular demonstration of tlio fitness of 
hts name. 

Those who have come across Iho 


* Happy the cicadas’ lives, 

Cilice they all have voiceless wives. 

+ Tettiffonia, or Cicada spumariaf Cuckoo-spit Frog-hopper. 
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large green grasshopper* in some 
moist valley, and have had oppor- 
tunities of studying its habits, 
believe that it occasionally varies 
its diet. Our great green friend, 
tliough grass is its staple, is more 
than suspected of snapping up small 
insects, as all grasshoppers are, now 
and tlien. 

Grasshoppers are, decidedly, croppers 
of the grass; but we are assured, on 
good autliority, that they now and then 
are nothing scrupulous in the v.-iriatioii 
of such Brahrni Ilian fare, by taking, as 
a relish, some innocent little insect of a 
kind differing from themselves ; still 
Avorse, that when made fellow prisoners 
(liard pressed by hunger or confinement), 
they have been known to commit the 
cannibal enormity of devouring one 
another — an example being given 
wherein one of the gentler sex (which, 
by the way, amonj’ insects is usurdly the 
fiercer) w-as the doer of the deed. But, 
worst of all — ^liorror of* horrors ! — w'e 
have it on excellent evidence, how' that 
a certain great green grasshopper (one 
of tlie sort just described) on being 
bottled up together w'ith his owm leg 
(accidentally detached), did make a 
hearty meal off that late poition of him- 
self. 'I’lie reverend naturalist by w'lioiu 
this unnatural act i.s recorded, per- 
fiu-med, liimseh^ wliatiu some prejudiced 
opinions might ajjpear a erovMiing feat 
of horror, lie followed the example of 
the Arridoiihaf/l, ami in'onounced, on 
experience, the large green grasshopper 
of Kiigland to bo ^ an excellent condi- 
ment.’ 

Wlu'u left to themselves, those 
mem fellows go on eatiug, drinking, 
and playing on theii* musical in- 
slrument.s. till the scythe and the 
si(*kle come down npoji them, and 
th('ir plae(* knoweth them no more. 

Tlu‘ crickets domestu*, field and 
Uiole, follow'. Of these AcJietidtc 
the mole is the rarest and most 
curious. Head good Dr. Kidd’s 
anatomy of him, and sec how won- 
derfully ho is made. Difilcult is ho 
to be got at in lii.s suhterranean 
dwndli tg. 'fhe delightful author of 
the Natural Iliatory of Selhorne 
probed the windings of their pon^'- 
tralia with a straw’, or a pliant bit uf 
grass. Tin* bh’cnch children are 
said to angle for tlieiuAvith horse-hair 
lines, bailed with an emmet; but we 
liavc found a cold bath, administered 
by pouring water into their holes. 


rarely fail in bruiging them out. 
Whetlier the mole-cricSct bo lumi- 
nous or not, we cannot positively 
say; but erratic night lights have 
been seen in the ncighbourbood of 
his hai Jilts, liardly to b(^ accounted 
for naturally I)}" any other supposi- 
tion. 

Of the Locustidcc we fortunately 
know' little as depredators, though 
the great migratory locust luis occa- 
sionally apiieared in these islands, 
a.s well as in the environs of Paris, 
and in Southern Europe. 13iit h t 
us Anih Acheta follow rapidly a 
locust march of destruction : — 

Let iH see their troops in terrible 
aiTay (though as yet in tlieir wingless 
youth), pressing forwards — forwards — 
‘ruiming like mighty men — climbing 
the Avail like men of Avar — marching 
every one on his Avays, and not breaking 
their Tanks’*!' — entering bouses— 'tilling 
up streams and water-trenches, the 
dead bodies of their vanguard serving as 
bridges for the rear of their army to 
pass over — and putting out fires lighted 
in vain to oppose their progress. A 
temporary lialt ensues ; then, in a more 
perfect form — still of destjuetiveness — 
the noAV winged legions rise, darkening 
the sun, and again forwards -forAvards 
Avith tlie wind — rjjipidly pursue their 
course, * the laud as the garden of Kdeii 
before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness. ’i' On, on they go, seeming 
to follow only the instinct of their oavh 
vor.acious a])petites or the force of the 
driving Avind ; but an unseen pow’or — 
the poAver that guides alike the swoe2>ing 
w’hirlwind and the puny insect — is con- 
ducting their course, and leading them 
to self-destriictiun. Imjielled scaAvards, 
they fall, ainl perish in tlie waters. 

Turn Ave now to the cln^jiter on 
the lethal ‘ Parasites.’ Tiieir name 
iu the insect, as Avell as in the moral 
world, is legion ; and their value as 
checks to caterpillar-devastation may 
be imagined, when avo reckon in 
Europe alone thirteen Imnrircd 
species these leliueumon tlies, 
.some of them so minute that the 
egg of a butterfly suffices for the 
support of tAA'O indi\'iduals until they 
reach maturit}', w liilc others are so 
large, that the body of a good iflump, 
full-grown caU'rpillar is not more 
than sufficient for one. There is 
something amusing in the idea of 
the two eliums who find board and 
lodging in the .same Lilliiiiitiau re- 


Acrida viridissima. 


+ Joel, ii. 7. 


ijr Joel, ii. 3. 
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oeptacle; but Bonnet asserts that 
the same confined accommodation 
shelters and feeds several of tliese 
tiny interlopers. 

These insect -cuckoos stand in- 
dicted uitU lazily, intrusively, dis- 
honestly, cruelly, and uith malice 
a fore thought, depositing their eggs 
not only within tlie egg-shell of 
strangers, hut within tlivur bodies, 
either in their infamy, or when 
they have attained the maturity of 
gruhliood. 

Alark how one of these cuckoo- 
flies is fitted out for her deadly 
commission : — 

Ft)r execution of those her nefarious 
practices, tlie female iclineiimon is pro- 
vided with a very conspicuous instru- 
ment, tail-like, seeming comjjosed some- 
times of one, sometimes of three 
divergent hairs, hut consisting, in fact, 
of a single ovipositor, or borer, with a 
sheath longitudinally divided, and 
opening like a pair compasses, ^lle 
nicest adaptation marks this curioii.s 
instriunent, which, according to the 
diflereiit species and habits of its pos- 
#?essor, is employed to pierce, sometimes 
only an exposed egg, .sometimes the skin 
of a grub, caterpillar, or chrysalis, and 
sometimes through defences strong and 
deep, Coverings of .silk, or wood, or clay”; 
and, according to these varied re<[uisi- 
tions, it is shorter oi longer, thinner or 
thicker, stilFer o- more pliant. In one 
large and common ichueuinon,* easily 
known by her black body, red legs, and 
smoke -C'dou red wings, sjmtted at the 
base, this tail-like appendage reache.s 
unto inches, sometimes neaily three — a, 
length, extreme, as longer tlian the body”, 
but not snperjiuotis, seeing that its office 
is often to penetrate, and tliat through 
a .barrier of clay, do\Mi to the very 
bottom *of deep nest-holes in walls or 
sanil-banks, those, u.sually, of the mason 
was]), wherein, to the destruction of the 
haple.ss nestling, its riglitful occupant, 
it leaves behiml the fatal deposit of a 
parasitic egg. 

Observe !^^otber Iclmcumon’s 
modus operaudi upon the large 
wbitc.t 

While stuffing its variegated doublet 
of green, black, and yellow with 
vegetable pulp, a small ichneumon, a 
little four-wiiiged imp, with black body 
and yellow legs, i>ounces on its back, 
flourishes her tremendous egg-iiiserting 
■weapon, and seeking therewith the 
catcr])illar’.s most vulnerable part, 
plunges it, now here, now there, 
■between its rings, leaving, with every 
puncture, a ' thorn ihi the ttesh,^ soon to 

PiniplcL 'nimifestator. 


[September, 

be the living prey of a brood of 
ilevourers. 

The victim of this infliction bears all 
with a most astonishing degree of 
(piietude ; and, witliout any outward 
signs of the visitation which has befallen 
it, continues to discuss its cabbage with 
apparently the same relish as before, 
and utterly unconscious that, while 
seeming to feed only itself, it is in 
reality supporting the surrei>titious 
progeny which Mother Ichneumon has 
so cunningly committed to its in- 
voluntary keeping. 

Thus strangely supported, the infant 
or grub cuckoo-flies attain their growth, 
and BO, to all tippearance, does their un- 
fortunate fosterer, the caterpillar. Ac- 
conling to instinctive custom, the 
Litter, tlien deserting its cabbage, 
betakes itself, perhaj)s in July^ or 
August, to the sheltering coping of a 
garden wall, or c?*os.s-biir of a paling ; 
places where, in the common course of 
nature, it is accustomed to discard the 
caterjiillar and jmt on tlie clirysiilisform. 
Hut Nature has, in this case, been over- 
ruleil (we may be certain, as always, by 
the wise permission of l»er Clreat Master), 
the tiny iclmeuinoii liaving been em- 
jiloyed as the agent of her <lcfeiit. 

We have ha])j>encd, perhaps, to see a 
caterjiillar visited as just described, 
ascend its w'all or )>aliiig. In a day or 
two, jierhaps in a few lioiirs, v\e see it 
again, still a cateri)illar, and alive, but 
reduced almost to an empty skin, while 
licaped around it is a ma.ss of little oval 
cocoons of yellow silk. IJy some j)eo])le 
these might be taken fir the catei*])illar’s 
eggs ; by others, for a specimen of its 
own spinning ; and they might .suj)]»ose, 
moreover, that it had worked so hard as 
well-nigh to work it'^elf to death ; hut 
no such thing — the yellow’ silken cases 
have been sjiun by the little brood of 
parasites, wliich, having simultaneously 
deserted the poor, shiunkcn liody of 
their fosterer, have thus shroiuled theni- 
selve.s for wife attainment of the w inged 
perfection which she (jioor blighte<l ])ro- 
inisc of a butterfly !) is never to attain. 

One law by wliieh tbe hdinciimon- 
flies, or ratlicr gnib.'i, arc goverru'd, 
is as curious as it is infallible. Tlie 
grub continues to devour the sub- 
Btance of the caterpillar, carefully 
abstaining from any vital part of 
the devoted being, whose lioing 
juices are necessary fur tlie support 
of its nndcmiining parasite. 

But the ichneumons are not the 
only checks ordamed to tliiu the 
butterfly hosts. Hear Acheta’s 
evidence : — 

+ Fontia hrassicce. 
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During last August, we liad six of the 
j-jolden chrysalides of tlie little tortoise- 
shell butterfly all suspended to a cluster of 
nettles wliich we liad planted in a flower- 
pot for the provision of their caterpillars. 
From two of the number appeared dxily, 
in all their bright array of black and 
scarlet, blue and gold, the insects to be 
naturally expected ; from the third 
issued a broo<l of small ichneumons. 
Of the fourth, fifth, and ‘<ixth, the ' gold 
coats’ assumed a questionable blackness, 
and being hence led to examine how 
they miglit be filled, we found, Instead 
ofthe wrinkled wings and folded members 
of biitteifly occupants, three little brown 
barrels within each, which we presently 
recognised for the pupae of two- winged 
flies, and from these accordingly came 
forth nine as ordinary-looking little 
animals of that description as were ever 
set eyes on, buzzing in a window, — dis- 
tinguished, however, by their parasitic 
origin from the household herd. 

Nor arc tlio Lcjpi dopier a tlic only 
objects of tln'sc parasitic attacks — 
their oAvn order, llyntenoptera, is 
assaih'd by tlio ichneumons, as tlie 
mason- wasp, d(*ep as its nest-liolo is, 
knows to its e()st. Nay, there is a 
parasitic wasp appointed to spunge 
n])on the earpeiiter-bee, whose in- 
diLstrious can' js often rendeiTd 
nngatoiy by the malevolent cunning 
of ihe invader : — 

The waspish latly (in this case the 
aggiessor) is, however, we can tell you, 
Ileadev, a wasp of i»o common order ; 
but one wliich, for beauty and splendour, 
lias never met her match in the waspish 
world, nor her superior, perhaps, in the 
whole w^orld of British insects. You 
must surely have sometimes seen her, a 
perfect living jewel as she is ! with head, 
Ijreast, and slnmlders all thickly set with 
emeralds, outshone only by the ruby-rod 
and burnished gold which mingle in her 
fiery tail. You must have seen, and 
eevtainly have noted, such a not<able 
as this, when alighted, according to her 
wont, ill the hottest summer sunshine, 
upon posts and railings ; but you may 
not know her by the tiames either of 
* Chnistia,^ of Ml olden Wasp,’ or of 
‘ lluby-tail Fly or even if you know 
lier nan'.#*'*, you may not be acquainted 
wdtli ber business — her business, that is, 
upon posts and railings. Never suppose 
that she so often visits these uninviting 
flowerless, dry localities, merely to bask 
in tlie sultry sunbeams, or challenge 
them to outshine her gohlen splemlour. 
No ; this creature, in her glorious array, 
is bent on glorious mischief. You may, 
one day, happen to perceive, on the 
same post as that chosen for her station 
by the golden wasp, a hole bored in tho 


wood, and you may also po.ssibly see its 
borer, in the shape of a little bee mother, 
of the carpenter craft, who with infinit<i 
pains .md labour has chiselled out w^ith 
her jaws a mii*sery tunnel, divided it 
into cells, and stored it with provision 
for her young. But, ah 1 that bejewelled, 
ruby-taiied pryer has als<» watched her 
in her tender labours, w'hich she will 
take good care to convert, if possilde, to 
the benefit of her own waspish offspring. 
Only beliold her (like a fiend in angel’s 
guise) lurking to effect her purpose. She 
has deserted her sunny post, and hide.s 
her glittering form under the covert of 
some neighbouring Ie.ave.s, — her glow^’iig 
eyes fixed, though, all the wliile, upru 
the nest of her humble cousin bee. She 
has seen her return, her thighs laden 
with the golden pollen wdiich she has 
been collecting for her nestlings’ store ; 
but still it w'aiits completion, ami she 
(poor busy mother !), meaning shortly 
to return, ropaii's once more to a 
neighbouring garden, to load herself 
again with sweet provision. But no 
sooner does she issue from her ncst- 
holo, than tho wily parasite darts from 
behind her screen, her dazzling bqdy 
and glittering wings flash for a moment 
ill the snn, then suddenly are lost in the 
dark pci*foratioii of the tunnelled bee’s 
iiftst. Woe then to its hapless tenants ! 
They may feast awhile uj)ou the sweets 
provided by inatemal care ; but they 
will feast and fatten only to be devoured 
by a grub of tlie golden wasp, who, in 
her visit to their nest (fatal as it is brief), 
has deposited an egg or eggs, from 
whence will issue all this murderous 
iiii.schief. 

Tlioso wdio rclisli n cliiircliyard 
story, and doubt the luminosity of* 
the molo-crickct, will find ainuso- 
ment in tho ohaxdcr headed, ‘ Jack 
O’Jjantorn in armour, or Tombstone 
Tim.* J3ut the ‘ instincts ofj mater- 
nity* call us, and Ave obey. 

Among the nurseries of these 
inseet-mothers, that of the poppy- 
bee stands pve-eniiiient. llenuie 
shall describe her imperial nurscry- 
chamber, ricli with scarlet hang- 
ings : 9 

One of these holes is about three 
inches deep, gradually widening as it 
descends, till it assumes the form of a 
small Florence flask. The interior of 
this excavation is rendered smooth, uni- 
form, and polished, in order to adapt it 
to tho tapestry w'ith which it is in- 
tended to he hung, and which is the 
next step in the process. 

The material used for tapestry by thi.^ 
insect upholsterer is supplied by the 
flower-leaves of the scarlet field -poppy, 
from wdiicli she successively eut.s oft* 
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small oval piects, seizes them between 
her lc4js, and conveys them to the ne&t. 
She bogiiiH her work at the bottom, 
which she overlays with three or four 
leaves in thickness, and tlie sides have 
never hss than two. 'When she iinds 
that tlie piece she has lirought is too 
large to fit the f)lace intended, f^lie cuts 
oft' what is supertluons, and carries away 
the shreds. Hy cutting the fresli petal 
of a pop}iy with a pair of scissors, we 
may perceive the tUfficulty of kecj»ing 
the pii'-cc free from wrinkles ami 
shrivelling ; but llie bee knows how to 
spread the pieces wdiicli she uses as 
smooth as glass. 

When fehe has in this manner hung 
the little chamber round with this 
splemliil scarlet tapestry, of which she 
is not spaiing, hut extemU it even 
beyond the entrance, she then fills it 
with the jmllen of flovers mixed with 
honey, to the height of about half an 
inch. In this magazine of provisions 
for her future pr«)gcriy sluj lays an egg, 
and, over it, folds down the tapeiatry of 
poppy petals from above. The ujiper 
part is then filled in with earth.* 

•Sucli an insect baby -house may bo 
didieulL to find in (Jueeu Victoria’s 
liomedoininions : thouglitlieeloqiicul 
author JiHt quoted seems almost 
i'ertain that lie has S(*eR the poppy- 
boe’h nests in Scotland. Tlioso 
astut<* and accurate s.iges, Kirby 
and iSpeiiee, however, doubt wlicllier 
they are ever fourul in Britain. But 
wo need not leave our o\^n green 
isles for s])eemu*us of the ernft of 
040 of the most ingenious of these 
leaf-eiitthig upholsterers. How 
often from June to August do we 
liiid on our rose-tr(‘es leavi‘.s out of 
wliieJi one or more pieces have been 
circularly or ovaliy cut with ils 
much precision as a ])air of scissors, 
guiderl by a liuman hand, could 
ha ve performed the operation. With 
these ]iieces the lcaf-(;uttcr bee liues 
in her hole in the ground, in a ])nst, 
or ill a wall, several cells of the 
shffpo and about the size of a 
thimble, inserted suceesi<\M‘ ly the 
one into the bottom of the otluT. 
Hrom niue to twelve ])ieees of lc*j»f 
arc required for the completion of a 
single cell. As each is iinished, 
Alotlier Bee stores with it a rose- 
coloured conserve, made of pollen 
and honey, ricli as ever red-ldpped 
huinblo-bee collected from the top 
of a thistle. She then deposits 
the egg from which is to spring 
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the eoiismncr of tliis niiigazine of 
sweets, and covers in tin* wJiolo with 
three more iheces of leaf eiit in a 
fault]e^s eirele — a pair of ('Oinpasscs 
could not ileseribe one better — leav- 
ing room above the cover for tho 
insertion of tho sueceediiig cell. ]S^o 
woudi*r that tin* poor gardener w lioso 
story was told in our last ])ii[)er, 
came to the eoiielusion that some 
witch had wrought and concatenated 
tho work. 

Bee carpenters, bee masons, and 
bee miners, all ply their tasks with 
maternal views. Kor are tliey w ilh- 
out tlieii* parallels in tlie Avasp iribe; 
but the ogress of a Avasp-molJu*?’, iji- 
stead of xiollen, usually pj’ovides a 
larder of flics or gnats, and some- 
times, as ill the ease of tin* mason- 
Avasp, coops iqA a string of living 
caterpillars, or a brace or tAvo of live 
sj)idcrs. 

On tlichc, tho number of ivliiuli is 
nicely calculated to meet his waiit'^, tlie 
young eaunihal is riourislie<l up ti> 
])erfocfc w'asphood, unless. s])Ue of liis 
mother's lahoiira so eumiiiigly jiro- 
tectivf, he himself fall a I>rev tti the 
nsuqiiiig ofif-priiig of some iciineumon 
fly, Avho, more elev^er still, has con- 
triveil, cuckoo-like, to lay her egg 
Avitliiri the ne»t lie occujue'?. 

One Species t)f mason wasp, nvuitioncil 
by Hoiinet, approaches nearer tliaii any 
of tlie above to the feathered race in 
her mode of siqipiyiiig her young, for 
instead of enclo.sing at once within her 
nursery larder a store sufficient to 
supply the future exigences of its 
inmate, she, fr»)m time to time, carries 
thitiicr a living caterpillar, opening and 
rcelosing the nest for licr entrance and 
exit. 

jVclieta considers the prospect ivi? 
skill and care of solitary Ix'i s and 
AAasps and similar maternal arclii- 
tects, as entirely of an instiuctiwi 
character; but assigns one nl* a 
higher d(‘scTi|)liou to cerlain olher 
features of insect maternity. TJio 
tTTOfryrj of inscids, as in mainmifej’oiis 
animals, is dev'cloped even more 
strongly in tho predatory races, than 
in the mild and gentle tribes. TJie 
cruel s])ider, tlie devouring Avat<?r- 
scorpioii, tho murderous waisp, and 
the occasionally cannibal earwig, are 
noticed as fully bearing out tJiat 
assertion, (p. IB.) 

It might not, we agree, exente our 
wonder, to find the large mealy w ings 
of iJio soft and beautiful butterfly. 


Insect ArcJdtecturc. 
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or tlioso of tlio downy moth, spread 
clove-liko over their eir.i^s or younjif 
broods to hatch or elierish them, 
tliough wo must look otsewlioro 
anumg insects for llioso lien-Iike 
propoiisilios. Wc also gi*aut that 
t/liox* biittorilios and moths arc not 
without their maternal inslinots, but 
w e (lo not share in Acheta’s wonder, 
that till* butterlly sliould desert ‘ lier 
deli(*ate repast among tlie llowcra, 
to deposit tier eggs on tlie (to lier- 
self) uninviting cabbage wliieh is to 
support her progeny.’ jN^ature has 
so wisely aceompani('d every act coii- 
Jiected with tbe continuation of the 
species with pleasure — except tliat 
to wliicli tlie ])rim}eval curse clings, 
and e^ eii that enrse is softened into 
a hli'ssing, tlial wo doubt wlietlier 
the perfumo of the most deludous 
Horn I nectar and ambrosia is more 
iii\ iting to the biitierlly in rhcmcini- 
ing of her wingt'd existence, tliaii 
iJje odtnu* of calihage for which she 
tongs in the gravid evening of lior 
days. 

h’lie gipsy and gold-tail motlis, 
will, like llie diick, strip the down 
ii'om llu'ir i)i>dy to defejid from the 
W'inier's coUl, the brood wliich the 
insc -i -moLliers Avill never behold; 
but if we would seek for a jiarallel 
to tliat pattern of motherly lo\e and 
perseverance, a sit ling hen, we must 
turn oiir lyes lo the llorist’s worst 
eui'iny. Tlio harsli, Aviry, lengthy 
eai-vAig sits upon lier eggs, guarding 
them Avil li the. greatest care. Invade 
tier nest and scalier them, she aaIU 
colleet them again, and ilion resiimo 
anil maintain her sitting. Her 
nestlings Avhen hatelied, creep under 
her as chiokens creep under a hen, 
and arc somctiiuos brooded over by 
lier for hours. 

All this has been observed and 
noted by He CJecr and others, and 
Acheia iVid auop])ortuiuty of Avutch- 
ingono of these insect Partlids wdiieh 
had been transported from her nest 
heliiiid a stone, AAitli half-a-dozen of 
lier still Iiite ])rogcny into the 
Iraiushu ent prison of an inverted 
glass. A blossom of dandelion w’as 


introduced, and ^Mother Eanvig was 
seen to coininenci* at once upon one 
of the yellow petals, the bitten edf/c 
of wdiieh Avas directly afterw'ards 
attacked by the tender ja\AS of one 
of Jier hrood. Tlio ll(‘ld bug is said 
to lead her largo family of tiiirty or 
forty abroad as a hen does her chicks. 
WJiero wslu! goes, there lliey must be, 
and Avliere she stops, tlicy asseiuhlo 
in a cluster around her: as for the 
Avater-scorpion, she never leaves licr 
eggs for a moment, but ahvay s carries 
them in a cluster upon her back. 
Kirby Avill tell you, and you may 
sat isiy yourself of the fact, that no 
miser clings to his treasure wdth more 
solicitude than a species of spider 
common under clods of earth, to tho 
silken bag that contains her eggs. 

‘ She carries it w'itli her every w^hcrc. 

1 f you deprive lier of it, slio makes 
the most sli'cniious ellurts for its 
rei'overy. If you restore it, her 
actions demonstrate her io 3 ^ She 
seizes it, and witli tho utmost agility 
runs olf w ith it to a place of security. 
AV'hou the pi’oper time ai rives, ^ho 
makes aii opeuiiig hi the b^ig for the 
young to come forth, when they run 
in clusters on licr back and legs; she 
carries theni about witli her, and 
feeds them till able to help them- 
selves.’ I'lie Amcrhfan opossum 
takes no better eare of her miich- 
lovcil young, nor carries them on her 
back more cleverly or tenderly than 
this despised insect. 

Bonnet put one of tliesc Ar.u-hnian 
motlici-s to a severe test. He tlirew 
her into the pit of a large ant-lion. 
Tho ogre seized her bag, Imt slie 
held on till its fastening gave Avav, 
and tJieii regained it Avith Jifi* jaws, 
but his su}}erior strength prevailed, 
and ho pulled it into his sand-]>it, 
into which ratlier than forsake her 
treasure, she sulfercd herself to be 
dragged also. Then Bonnet forced 
her from it; hut, though reiieat^dly 
])uUed a\fay, she would not leave tho 
spot. 

And uoAv Sir Granion,* for you and 
your family ; AA'liether you rather re- 
oiee in tlie name oferane-fly, tailor. 


* Cianiou, in the fairy tongue, appears to be the appellation of this fly. 

Four nimble gnats the horses were, 

I’heir harnc.'is of gossamere. 

Fly Orauion her charioteer, 

Upon the coach-box getting.- -Dhayto:^. 

Ilortals, too, have been made to talk of ^ Sir Orauion legs.* Jl^oor Dicky Suett — 
* Oh; la !’ — spindled through tho world upon extremities of thaj description. 
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or daddy longlcgs, and your lady in 
the humble appellation of Jenny 
Spinner, or choose to wrap yourself 
in the dignity of your Linna»an title, 
Tipnlii. Oh, thou destroyer of grass 
in thy gmbliood, and pcTtinaeions 
flier into candle-flame, wlicn, like an 
ancient bea\i, thou hast come to 
what should be years of discretion 
—thou who leavest, apparently with- 
out pain or sorrow, two or three of 
thy spindleshanks in my hand as I 
endeavour to save lliec from a fiery 
death, by carrying thee to the open 
■window," and then closing it against 
tliy reiterated insane suttee attenn>ts 
with those two or three legs minus — 
what shall I say of thee that is not 
far better said by Acheta, who will 
. lay open to you, gentle reader, all 
the mysteries of tliis grass and wheat 
destroying clan. 

In the chapter on the ‘ Scarabscus 
and its modem worshippers,* Acheta 
is rather hard upon the devotees of 
Mammon — ‘muckworms and scarabs 
brrtl in tlie dung of peace’ — and 
would lower Gresliam’s gras3hop2)er, 
now registering the wind on llio 
."Royal lixchange, to hoist in its stead 
the chiQ’chyard beetle* as the vane of 
the ‘ Iloursc,' that the anxious mer- 
chant may he reminded of the sure 
shi]), death; for a passage by which, 
sooner or later, he is booked. But 
such mementoes soon cease to have 
more eticct upon the human biped, 
than the stufled iiguro, or ‘dndmaii,* 
as it is called in some count ics, has 
upon the birds in the arable fields. 
Uiie Egyptian .never draiilc one cup 
the less, nor uith bated relish, on 
account of tlio presence of the 
ghastly* guest, all stiff* and stark, 
that regmarly oi>peared at the ban- 
quet to remind him of his mortality. 
Nav, after a sulliciont acquaintance 
with the defunct monitor, he seems 
to have been stimulated to greater 
onj(35'meiit; 

Do not then when I am dead, 

Plowers jpid wines and odours shed — 

Ihither in these present hours, 

Bring your odoui-s, wines, and flow’ra. 

But of all the beetles, sacred or 
profane, commend us to those indus- 
trious undertakers, the biiiying 
bectles.f Gleditsch, who had laid 
aorae dead moles upon the beds in 


his garden, whether as examples of 
retributive justice for their deface- 
ment of his borders and walks, or for 
other g«x)J and sufficient reasons, or 
for none at all, does not appear, ob- 
served that the bodies of tlio little 
gentlemen in velvet disappeared 
mysteriously. Ho watclied, ami 
found that the ag('nts were beetles, 
wliich, having first deposited their 
eggs in the eaivasos that were to be 
the provision for their larvtu, buried 
the .bodies, so that they might be 
safe from predatory birds and qua- 
drupeds. Into a glass vessel ho put 
four of these insects, having lialf 
filled it with earth, on the surface of 
which he plaeeil two dead frogs. 
His sextons went to work, and one 
frog W'as interred in less than twelve 
hours— the other on the third day. 
Then ho introduced a dead linnet. 
The beetles soon began their labours, 
conimoueing operations by removing 
the earth from under the body, so as 
to form a (;avity for its reception. 
Male and female got under the corpse 
and pulled away at the feathers to 
loAAcr it into its grave. A change 
then eamc over the s|)irit of the inah?, 
for he drove tin* feinah* an ay, and 
■worked by himself for five hours at 
a stretch. He lifted the body, 
changed its position, turned and 
arranged it, coming out of the hole, 
mountingon the dead bird, trampling 
on it, and tlien again going below to 
draw it doAvii deeper and deeper still. 
AV'earied with his incessant efforts, 
he came out and laid his head upoii 
the earth liosidc tlie object of liis 
labours, remaining motionless for a 
full hour, as if for a good rest. Then 
lie crept under the oai’th again. On 
the morning of the next day, the 
birdu as an iiicli-and-a-half below the 
surface of the ground, l)ut the trench 
remained open, the body looking as 
if laid out upon a bier, surrounded 
by a rampart of mould. AVlu^u 
evening came, it had sunk half-an- 
inch lower. Tlie next day tlio 
burial was coin])loted, the hirdliaving 
been eompletely covered. Mor»j 
corpses were now supplied, and in 
fifty days, twelve bodies Avero in- 
terred by the four beetles in this 
cemetery under a glass-case. 

Acheta winds np her ScarabjT*us 
chapter by a general and conclusiA e 


* Blapg niprtisaga. 


t Necrophorus vospillo. 
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view of tlie worsliipful company of 
bcetle-^avongers, anJ the benefits 
conferred by tliem ou mankind. 

IVe must have seen already the im- 
portance of their operations, even as we 
iiave slightly sketched only a few of 
them, and as performed only on the 
narrow theatre of our native soil, and 
juust li.ave noticed also the wondrous 
•ruder obscrvahlc in their sanitary works, 
" requisite to look further — to 
c. ' ' 3 over the whole liahitable 

gionc — oeiorc wc can perceive, in any- 
thing like its true extent, the magnitude 
and method of insect agency,— that, 
especially, of beetles, as assistant to 
e.-HTion binlsiri the business of removing 
offiiisive objects. In this survey there 
hccomcH apparent one beneficent pro- 
vision of Nature (more })roperly of 
Nature’s God), which cannot but excite 
our iulmiration, — that, namely, of the 
gjiographical distribution of insect 
scavengers, as observed always to be in 
exact accordance with the need for their 
services. In temperate climates, where 
decomposition from atmospheric causes 
moves at so slow a rale as to require 
-•idventitious aid, their number is large ; 
in hot and arid atmospheres, as in the 
l^ampas of South America, where a 
carcase becomes dry almost before putre- 
faction, and where travellers can make 
a fire of a dead horse, they arc com- 
l->aratively rare. 

But there arc, it would seem, 
some c»f the sepulehrid fraternity, 
who do not wait till death liaa done 
his work before they begin theirs, 
'file autlior of tlu' " Voyage to the 
])aints the following scene 
Mithhispen: — 

A Ithough cock roaches abounded incon- 
veniently at the Mauritius, it was not 
without pity that I saw them consigned, 
as tliey frequently were, to a living grave, 
by a wicked-looking insect much resem- 
hliug a Spanish fly. It was impossible 
to witness his proceedings, com hi nc< I with 
his glittering blue and green dress, with- 
out imagining the elfish demon of a pan- 
tomime leading an innocent victim to 
l)crpetual entombment in some haunteil 
cavern. Let the cockrojich he moving 
never so briskly across the wall, he has 
no sooner c.mglit sight of the fatal insect 
— not a (juarter of his size — than all 
energy leaves him, and he stands stupidly 
resigned. The fly then walks up to him, 
looks him hard in the face, and presently, 
putting forth some apparatus which 
stands him in place of a finger and 
thumb, gently tekes the cockroach by 


the nose, a?id leads him daintily along 
for a foot or two. Leaving him there, 
he commences a thorough examination 
of the neighbourhood, beating the ground 
up and down like a well-trained setter, 
and not finding what lu? wants, returns 
to the cockroach and leads him on a 
little further, when the same process is 
gone througli, sometimes for liours, till 
the whole wall has been examined. 
Chinks there are in plenty, but they do 
not suit him ; lie has taken the measure 
of the victim’s hulk, and means to lodge 
him commodiously. Presently a suitable 
liole is found, and the fly, moving back- 
ward, gently pulls the cockroach after 
him into Ids last home. What horrors 
arc perpetrated in this dark recess cannot 
lie more than surmised. The object 
undouhtetlly is to engage him as a wet- 
nurse. No doubt the poor cockroac’li is 
bored in some part not vital, an<l eggs 
laid in him ; a purpose, indeed, for 
which Ids succulent and motherly fi>anic 
seems peculiarly adapted. And, not 
iinprobabh, during this vicarious in- 
cubation, he is sujipUed with food, until 
the 3 '^ouiig, of whom he is pregnant, 
being hatched, commence, in return for 
his servicesj to ‘gnaw his Imwels, their 
repast.’ It is in vain that during the 
scene above described you urge the cock- 
roach to seek safety in fliglit. The poke 
of a stick is disregarded ; he seems de:ul 
to all hints ; nay, move him to another 
pai-t of the wall, he waits there with the 
same stoli<l imliflerence the return of his 
tonnentor. Proliably a sly thrust is 
given him in the first meeting of noses, 
or some * leprous distihnent ’ dropped in 
his ear; for he has entirely the air of 
being hociisscd. 

But liark to the wailing sound in 
the air. The insect ebrge-players, 
fit minstrels for 

the daik midnight hour, when liad 

spirits have power, ^ 

arc upon ns with tlioir niovhiary 
music for a daiiec of death, where 

Phantoms foot it to the <leath- watch 
drum, 

and the tunc of that Benshoe, the 
death’s-] lead moth.* • 

Come, jftropos, 1 say ! — 

By thy visage fierce and black. 

By the death’s head on thy back. 
Ah! lime was when thy advent 
oeimlex’d nations w ith fear ; but the 
W’«dl-siftcd ease of Seieuee v. 8up(T- 
stilion has told upon ihy teiTitying 
pow er, and it is only in some quiet 
nook, as yet undisturbed liy tlie 
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tramp of the thundering locomotiye, 
and the ear-jnorcing sJiriek of its 
whistle, that thy ap])earance and 
cry, not unlike that of a feeble infant, 
are regarded as the liarbingers of 
].>csiileneo and genei'al calamity. 

Yes, it cannot be denied that a 
whole convent of nuns were at their 
wit’s end with terror by the appari- 
tion of one of these ominous fliers in 
darkness. Nay, no longer ago than 
tlie year 1730 a curd of Bretagne 
improved the occasion of its appt'ar- 
ance by impressing on his flo<*k the 
terrors of u liioJi this mournful mes- 
senger — " revHu de tout ce qyCune 
pmnpe funehre off re de plus triste^ 
witli pinions margvetevs comme unc 
espece de drop inortnaire — was the 
outward and visible sign. So dele- 
terious was it considered in the Tsle 
of France, that there, if vc are to 
b{'lieve St. l^ierre, the dust scattered 
from its wings as it flitted through 
a room was surely held to cause 
blindness. 

• Let not the educated bigots who 
kiss the phial containing the blood 
of St. Januarius with base rapture, 
smile a! ihc lioly ]\om>r of the nun 
or peasant v.lio shuddered at tJic 
shrill warning of the death’s-head 
motii. Their prostration of soul, if 
tlu'v bo sincere, is inctirable. Wc 
quite agree wirii Aclieta, bowever, 
that it A', as impossible for those 
who lived in the days of Beaumiu* 
not to have been comparatively en- 
liglilcned as to tlie natural causes 
AvJiicl I produced tlie so-called shower 
of blood at Aix in 1 () 08 , and to 
whi"h wo Inive alluded iii a formtT 
number : — 

But notliing made these tyrants of 
the soul more angry than the boldness 
of advancing science, threatening, as it 
did, to roV) them of a monopoly of hiig- 
hears, sprung of ignorance, — ^to wrench 
from their grasp a variety of rusty 
■wt!-apons, such as they Ijad been nse<l to 
Avi..-M jbr the sulyugation of minds yet 
darUor than their own. Thus wrote, in 
1730, tlie journalists of Trevoux, in coln- 
ment on another show'er of sanguine hue, 
like the one of 1G08, and occasioned, 
like that, by discharges from butterflies 
on emergement from tlieir chrysalides. 
‘ Le public a tov.jours droit de s^alarTner; 
il nt roupahle : ct tout ce qui lui rappelle 
Vidve dJnn Dim rcuyeur nest jamais mi 
sujet fav.r, de quelque iynoravee phUo- 
sophkpic qu'il soit accompayne." I’nily 
SI, precious dootrinp of darkness and dis- 


tortion! and who can read it without 
being thankful tliat with us, at least, 
the reign of .superstition, as a reign of 
terror, i.s near its close { Some super- 
stitions one may venerate, others one 
can scarce help loving ; hut such as the 
above-- -such as would derive, even from 
thenio.st beautifnl and iimocent of CJod'.s 
creatures,, ideas of an avenging Deity, 
instead of an all-merciful .and beneficent 
Creator — thank Heaven, such inciihl 
have nearly taken flight ! 

And now for the dcscriplion of 
this gigantic Sphinx, the ‘ujiiKh'ring 
bird’ of Poland; and bird-liko in 
size it is : — 

In the upper Avings, which, when ex- 
panded, cover an extent of iieaii\ five 
inches, the prevailing hues aio \i‘ry 
dark, but elegantly di.sjxisod in ^va^'e.s 
and shades of brown and black, brolien 
by a fcAV lighter clouds, ami one small 
Avhite sjiot near the centre. 'I’ht* 
second.ary pinions, of less sombre colonr- 
ing, are of a deep odireous yellow, 
barred with bhu'k ; a livery in A\hicli the 
massiAX* body is also attirod. 'j’h.- hi'ad 
and thorax .are dark, and it is «»ii llu- 
back of the latter that the insect brai 
its dreaded badge, the death’s head, to 
Avhich it oAA'cs its name, fignrcil in 
yclloAvish grey upon a s.al)le ground. 

Such is Iho insect A^llORc cry cmi- 
linns the su])criiiitural cluiractcr 
with AAliich it has been iuAX'sicd. 
Loud, shrill, mid AA^ailiiig, it a\c11 fils 
the cliaracter of the griimiug skull 
irapre.^Nsed upon its scapuhiiy , and 
the sombre buoa of Ibc tabard 
of this luKliug herald. Its loud 
lament seldom (‘CJiscs. Kcaumur 
AA'ill assure you that when shut up 
ill a box, it cries ; Avhen caught, 
it cries ; .and when lieldbetAvccu the 
flugors, it never ceases crjdiig. 

But hoAV is tlio ciy i}rotlu<*ed ? 
Ay — AA'ho shall decide, A\hen doctors 
so completely difler P Orui A\iJl tell 
you, that it comes from tlie hotly ; 
another, tliat it is emitted by friction 
of the chest upon the abdonum, tlie 
A^ ing.s baving nothing to do a^ ith t lie 
sound; a third finds, or thinks he 
finds, the noise in a jiair of scales at 
the base of the wings, played iqiou 
by the action of the pinions them- 
selves. Passcrini, Jlumeril, and 
others, declare that the origin of tlie 
sound is in the interior of the head, 
from uliieh, one says, that tlie 
sound continues to ])roceed after 
seiiaration from the body — after the 
fashion of the severed licads in the 



Mille etnne Fantomes of A. Dumas, 
lidaiimur, too, placed the scat of 
sound in the sphinx’s upper story, 
considering that the immediate 
soiu'cc was the friction of the palpi 
against the tongue. 

M r. Denny is of opinion that the 
organs producing the melancholy 
strain are two large, moveable, horny 
scales, at the bases of the upper 
wings, fixed on the thorax, and 
covering each a small aperture, which 
.• is also a horny substance. It is 
declared that, during the emission 
of the sound, they only arc in a state 
of strong vibration, while all the 
other ijarts of the insect may be at 
rest. 

13ut if the superstitious of the 
olden time had been aware of another 
of its peculiarities, they would have 
undoid)tedly added it to the cata- 
logue of its funereal characteristics. 
'Jlie cJirysalis is always buried in 
the earth, and Mr. Curtis saw* 
one bursting its cercincnls. Itw'as 
enveloped to the liead, limbs, and 
antenucT, by a fine membrane like 
tissue paper, which dropped as these 
gradually unfolded from its shrouded 
body. \VJum it Jirst emerged, the 
'wings w'ere not larger than a human 
finger-nail. Tlic insect placed itself 
in a position to favour their hanging 
clown, their injection wjis soon com- 
pleted, and, in two hours, they w^ero 
perfectly exj)andcd. 

TJio caterpillar is of goodly size, 
and its brilliant yellow^ and green 
colouring strongly contrasts with the 
lugubrious lively of the perfect insect. 
J^ven in this state it is said to have 
a voice, or, at all events, the power 
of emitting sound. If disturbed, it 
draws back rapidly, and makes a 
loud noise, which has been compared 
to the crackle of an electric spark. 
Jasmine, heni]), elder, and woody 
nightshade, arc among its esculents; 
and Mr. Denny took twenty off a tea- 
tree, growing on the top of a house 
at the back of Dowmiug-te.rrace. All 
these he reared, and splendid 
sphinxes did they become. But it 
is to the potato, probably, now as 
generally diffused as it w as former ly 
neglected, — in Branco especially, 
till Louis XV. appeared in the midst 
of his court with a bouquet of its 
flowers, — that we principally owe 
the comparative increase of the 
numbers of this insect, now no longer 


rare ; tliougli not easily found. For, 
during the day, the caterpillars take 
refuge from the burning rays of the 
sun and the watchful ichneumon- 
flies, not merely under the leaves of 
the plants onw hich they feed, but in 
the ground itself. To the same 
earthy bed they retire tow’ards the 
end of August or beginning of Sep- 
tember, dolling their gaily-coloured 
coats for tlie sombre clirysalidian 
attire of the grave, from w hich they 
emerge in tlie autumn to be a real 
terror to bee-masters. 

Hence this tciTiblo spliinx denves 
one of the appellations in w hich he 
rcjoi<*e.s ; aiuf we will now w'atcli the 
movements of this ‘ bee-tiger.’ Look 
at liis sliort, stiff puin]», so unlike 
the long, pliant sucker of the other 
sphinxes. ‘ Tliis,’ as poor MatJiew's 
used to say in his inimitable })orlrait 
of the showman in BaHlemy Fair , — 
‘This is wliat tlie wulgar calls the 
trunk, but w c calls the pixq^osterous 
and with this proboscis — not, per- 
haps, very convenient for extracting 
the pure nectar of flowers, but ad- 
mirably adapted for pumping u]) 
homy, — ho makes no small havoc iji 
the hive. 

The bold burglar, trusting to liis 
courage and the paralysing pow or of 
his formidable voi(;e, braves the 
dangers of all the poisoned daggers 
of the terriiicd household. Jlis 
approacli to a hive by twilight, or 
tljc glow' of a harvest moon, and tlie 
consequent alann and coinmofiou 
arc vividly dc'seribed in the lirsl 
part of those Fpisudts. (p. 

‘ Tick, tick, tick, tick’ — ever and 
anon, and not even iiitsiTupted by 
the boil of the old manui*-hous(‘ 
clo4*k beating * one I’ AVJience dues 
it comer* From the w’ateh-pockot of 
that grim old portrait of the squire, 
or from the girdle of tliat ghostly - 
looking lady in the sacque? ‘ Tap, 
tap, tap, tap’ — has the demon drum- 
mer left •Tedworth to take up his 
quarters hci’e ? 

Ho; this death-watch and that 
drummer arc beating a call iquin the 
old wainscot to theii* mates, and if 
you listen attentively, you will hear 
them from May to October, by day 
as well as by night. 

There are various species of tlicsu 
ticking, or more properly boating, 
beetles, of the genus Ambiimi, of whioli 
a marked characterijftic is the conceal- 
X 2 
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ment, nearly, of the head beneath the 
thorax. Amongst these, two noted 
drniumers are distinguishable by their 
uniforms — in other words, by the 
markings of their wing-cases, — ^wdiich in 
one* are striated, in the other f tessel- 
lated. Another, of a plain dark brown 
{AnoVmui pertinax), frequent in holes 
of old wood, has long been famous for 
its pertinacity in simuL^ting death, and 
for displaying a seeming indifference to 
torture, comparable only to the American 
Indian. De Geer affirms, upon experi- 
ments which it needs not to repeat, 
that 'you may maim, pull limb from 
limb, or roast over a slow fire this 
pertinacious creature, and not a joint 
will move in token that it suffers. A 
curious instance, this, of the uncon- 
querable ])ower of an instinct implanted 
for self-preservation.’ 

But it must not be supposed that 
these fear - exciting visitants arc 
liarmlcss: chairs, tables, chests of 
draiYcrs, wainscot, have been re- 
duced to powder where they abound. 
They liave been fomiidable even to 
buildings, by their loug-confinued 
depredations. Tlie roof of King*s 
College, Cambridge, was seriously 
damaged by Anohium tessellatum; 
and Curtis hints that the same 
species will cut tbrougli sheet-lead : 
h<* (-an answer for tin-foil from per- 
sonal experience. The roof of tlie 
veiierjible hall of (rray’s Inn was 
attacked by some of tlieso borers, 
but luckily the dust wldcli fell on 
the floor "in consequence of their 
opi'rat ions, attracted notice, and the 
evil was stayed. 

Poor insect, what a little day 

Of sunny bliss is thine ! 

All, but how long has that insect 
been living in another state ? TJic 
great goat-mothj flutters for a feiv 
necks only in the suimnor moon- 
light, but in its larva and inipa 
state it has lived three siiinmcrs and 
as many winters. Eight or nine 
successive evenings, in the merry 
month of May, are as ini^ch as are 
allotted to the cockchafer§ in its 
winged state, but for four years it 
(*arries its destructive work under 
ground, when the plougli and the 
rook that follows the fuiTow liavo 
not cut its grubliood sliort. Look 
at tliose cphemcrfc dancing iqi and 
don 11 in the beams of a sun whose 


rising and setting few^ of them live 
long cnougli to see. TJiey have 
lived for two years in tludr ofirth- 
caverns in the bank of yonder river. 
And wliieli life is the happiest? Let 
hmi wlio lias well tried and wciglied 
tlie differenee betw'ceu living long 
and living much, answer. 

Ih^umur show ed what could be 
done in forwarding insect life and 
retarding insect death. He enclosed 
his chrysalids in an egg-sliapcd glass, 
and put tliem under a sitting hen, 
wJiosc maternal heat hatched them 
into butterllies in four days, a fort- 
night being llic usual time required 
for their exclusion, lie varnished 
the skins of other unfortunate chry- 
salids, and retarded their appeai*au(;e 
in the imago state for two months ; 
and thereon built a tlieory, that tlie 
duration of liumaii life might be pro- 
longed by checking perspiration, — 
suggesting, w’itli a gravity worthy 
of an entomologist, that the experi- 
ment might be tried on condenmed 
criminals. And so miicli for the 
amusing ehaj)ter on ‘ Short Lives and 
long.’ 

Those wdio w^ould uphold or deny 
the luminosity of insects will do well 
to study the chapter on ‘ Stars of tJu‘ 
earth’ — a degree whicli Acheta has 
taken aw ay from flowers to confer it 
oil insects; but here is a wliole 
tlioalro of gymnastics opened before 
us in the chapter of ‘ Insect Move- 
ments.* Of these, after stating tliat 
a dragon-fly lias been seen to dis- 
tance a swallow , ^vc leave Acliefa to 
speak. 

In the power of stationary suspension, 
or hovering in the air, the hawk-tribe 
has its insect representative in that of 
the Sphinxes or llawk-moths, whicli are 
aceiistomed, as elsewhere noticed, to 
hang suspended on quivering wing, 
while, with their long tongues unfolded, 
they rifle, like the hununiiig-bird, the 
sweets of their favourite flowers. 

Besides the above, whicli are seldom 
abroad except at evening or at early 
morn, there are to be seen throughout 
the summer and the livelong summer’s 
day, hovering over flower- borders or 
flowery hedges, a scattered company of 
two-winged flies, which, as somewhat 
resembling, may be taken on a cursory 
view for /tmr-winged bees. These are 
the Syrpliii, whose prowess, while in 
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thdr grub estate, as clearefs of aphis- 
covered leaves — ^those especially of the 
rose-tree — we have celebrated in another 
place. Contributing thus, through tho 
carnivorous appetite of their growing 
youth, to the health and preseiwation 
of tho plant, these aphidivorous flies, 
in their active and elega it niatuiity, 
heighten the beauty of the flower by 
adding to the number of its prettiest 
^ frequenters, as they now hover over the 
enamelled beds in suspension, seeming 
motionless, but maintained, in reality, 
by fast vibration of their pinions — then 
dart with rapidity to some other wing- 
poised station. 

Contrast with these sylphs — 

The great burly body of a humble bee 
when he is * tippling freely in a flower ;* 
few would suspect him of out-cutting, 
when on wing, all the other high-fliers, 
and swift-fliers, and far- fliers of liis 
order {Jfi/mcnoptcra), including, as it 
does, all other bees, wasps, ichneumons, 
and saw-flies. Vet such is his reputa- 
tion in the field (of air), or in the 
sporting calendar of the naturalist ; and 
while it (uitstrips its kind, the humble- 
bee (by no means humble in this par- 
ticular) far exceeds, says Kirby, in pro- 
portion to its size, the flight of any 
bird. 

TJu*n revel in all the wonders of 
the ‘flight of butterflies,’ ‘insect 
swimmers,* ‘insect leapers,* wdiich 
outdo tlie salmon, ‘ insect climbers,* 
‘ walking under water’ and upon it, 
to say nothing of the other varied 
and complicated modes of x)rogres- 
sion in which insect life rejoices. 
But always remember that an illus- 
tration, even wdth Aclieta, is dan- 
gerous, and that though the mau 
may march erect, the monkey, with- 
out support, cannot ; liis whole build 
forbids it. (p. 178.) 

There is a chapter ‘For those 
who are not over-nice,’ with a strange 
tradition of the origin of the insect- 
preyers upon man, to wliich we shall 
only add, that, according to Mr. 
Curzon, the king of the fleas lives 
at Tiberias, in the Holy Land ; and 
deputations of illustrious fleas from 
other countries visit him on a certain 
day in his palace, situated in the 
midst of beautiful gardens, under 
tho lake of Genesareth.* Then 
comes the stoiy of an ogre of an 
ant-lion, which reminds us that 
Hasselquist neglected tlie pyramids 
to observe the pits of' these preda- 


tory insects in tho sand that sur- 
rounds tliose awfid monuments. 
This, we think, was being entomo- 
logical over-much. 

Unwillingly passing by ‘ Painting, 
carving, and gilding ;’ a most interest- 
ing discussion concerning ‘ Spiders 
in their analogies with other orders 
of creation ;* and ‘ A new gallery of 
practical science,* Acheta’s Poly- 
tecJmic, we come to the considera- 
tion of tho springs of action that 
regulate the habits of insects. Do 
these springs depend upon instinct, 
reason, or a combination of both? 
This question, as lias been well ob- 
served, can never be resolved with 
absolute certainty, except by tho 
pei-son who should be permitted to 
reside some time within the head of 
an animal without assuming its 
identity. Of some of tho senses of 
insects, we have not the slightest 
notion. But what sliall w^e call that 
faculty w’hiehis exercised by insects, 
as w ell as by otlier animals, undcir 
unusual circumstances, to modify or 
control them, if w e arc forbidden to 
call it reason? Tlie very terms of 
one of tlie best definitions of animal 
instincts proclaim our ignorance. 
Instincts, according to the acute 
and venerable Kirby, arc lAknowui 
faculties implanted in the constitu- 
tion of animals by their Creator, by 
which, independent of instruction, 
observations or experience, and w ith- 
out a knowledge of the end in view, 
they are impelled to the performance 
of certain actions tending to tho 
well-being of the individual and pre- 
servation of the species. Addison 
views instinct as an immediate and 
constant impulse of the Deity ; but 
we must not forget that there arc 
mistaken instincts, exhibiting an 
erroneous application of the faculty, 
as wdicn meat-flies lay their eggs on 
the flowers of stapelia and other 
rank vege Cable productions. Let 
Descartes and his followTrs say 
w'hat they will, animals cannot be 
regarded by any close obsciwcr as 
mere macliines. Machines to a cer- 
tain extent they may be, but they 
are something more. 

We will now follow Acheta in a 
brief review of a few of the w^orkings 
of the mysterious faculty in insects. 

Through Instinct, that endowment 


* Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. 
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which is usually as perfect in the 
insuct's creeping infancy as in its 
soaring adolescence, all caterpillars are 
directed to find, or more ])roperly to ap- 
propriate, the food iusdnctireli/ pro- 
vided hy the mother’s instinct, while 
some, even he^fore that provision is at- 
tacked or cared for, are bidden by the 
same imperative power to shape and 
clothe themselves with garments made 
generally out of the same material as 
that to be cmplo3m(l for food. Of this 
wo have seen examples in the clothes- 
nioth in its state of infancy, with others 
of the same tribe (Thiekhti) which make 
to themselves cases, or moveable lents 
(whence they are called tent-makers), 
out of leaves, bark, and other sub- 
stances. 

The weaving, most ingeniously, of 
variously-formed cocoons, more or less 
solid, according usually to the period of 
their occupation, — the suspending them- 
selves no loss cleverly, ami in places of 
security, for the process of transforma- 
tion, arc peiform.ances no less admirable 
of the caterpillar crew; and the instinct 
which directed them, dormant tor 
aMiile, with other faculties, in the 
chrysalis, wakes again in the winged 
insect. Thereby directed, the moth or 
biitterily, pcrhiips guided also by her 
taste and smell, repairs directly to the 
Howers wdicreon she loves most to take 
her pleasure ; and then, in opposition to 
those veifr senses, proceeds, at Instinct’s 
bidding, to the flowerless shrub or 
vegetable, for deposit of her eggs on 
the leaves best suited to support her 
un though t-of progeny. 

Again — 

"With bees, ants, and other social 
insects. Instinct wouhl not appe.ar, as 
with tlie Jjfpidoptera, to spring from the 
egg in full maturity, not at least with 
the active and varied powei-s afterwards 
acquired. In bee grubhood, also in that 
of wasps and ants, the instincts of im- 
bibing nourishment and of spinning 
their cocoons, would seem the only ones 
in activity, the place of all others being 
supplied by that watchful assiduity, 
alco instinctive, with which the 
labourers of the hive or ant-hill tend 
upon the young of their communities. 
But no sooner does the bee attain to 
maturity, than Instinct in full develop- 
ment, like the form over which it is to 
bear rule, impels the wings, untried, to 
carry their possessor by the shortest cut 
to the flowery fields of her earliest 
labour ; then re-conducts her to her 
straw-built home as unerringly as though 
she, the tyro-gatherer, were the most 
veteran collector of the hive. With 


this, the bee's first expedition, memory 
can have nought to do ; if it had, the 
feat in question could no longer be at- 
tributable to instinct — instinct, it would 
seem, of a peculiar character ; a 
wondrous tact, an occult faculty or 
sense, of which we, as not possessiiig, 
can form no coiicei)tion. By animals of 
almost every other kind it is exhibited 
on occasion. It re-conducts the salmon, 
after a long sea-voyage, to the spot 
where it has once spawned; it guides 
the roturning flight of the carrier- 
pigeon and the bird of passage ; and 
that this pilot sense is the gift also of 
various quadrupeds, is attested suffici- 
ently by facts, of which almost every 
individual could vouch for one, t jlative 
to some canine or feline favourite. 

But returning to bees, it is to instinct 
in its operative form that these wing^xl 
artificers are indebted for the plan of 
their 'waxen palaces’ and hexagonal 
apartments, which for adaptation, for 
saving at once of material and of space, 
could not be improved on by mathe- 
matical calculation. The grand pro- 
portion, ill short, of all labours and 
proceedinga in the in-jcct worlds would 
.seem clearly referable tolnstinet, a lamp of 
Divine light which, shining with peculiar 
lustre in this department of the animal 
kingdom, decreases, though still power- 
ful, amongst birds and <iu:uliaipeils, and 
dwindles in man, in him, as observed 
by Coleriflge, growing proportionately 
'dimmer, as his reason shines more 
bright.’ 

Granted; but does reason shine 
for man <*ilone P Among t]ie vertc^ 
hrata, we could adduce pregnant 
proof to the contrary ; but our busi- 
ness is uow with insects. Look at 
that liumble bee trying to wedge 
himself between the lips of tho 
flower of that snjip-dragon.* He 
finds that his burly body is too big, 
and descending, cuts a hole in the 
pipe of the flower, to enable him to 
rifle its sweets. An eye-witness de- 
clares that he saw an ant pulling 
with its mouth a piece of wood. The 
rest \vere busy in their own way ; 
but when he eamo to an ascent, and 
the load bceam(i too much for him, 
three others came immediately be- 
hind, pushed it up to level ground, 
and then left him. The end he 
pulled was the smallest, and as he 
drew it between two things, it stuck 
there. After several fruitless efforts, 
he went behind, pulled it back, and 
turned it round.t B-ay saw a sphex 


t Quoted by Acheta from the Imperial Magazine, 
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drag a green caterpillar three times wasp to cut off all the wings 

its owJi size for about live yards, of all flies previously to Hying 

and place it near the mouth of a away with them; but in tliis 

little burrow previously made in the case it attempted the feat w'itli the 

ground; tlieii removing a ball of earth 'tvings on, was impeded by a certain 

wdth u liieh it had covered the ori- cause, discovered what that cause 

ficc, it first went down, and after was, and abghted to remove it. 

staying a sliort time, returned, and Suck instances pave the way for 
seizing the caterpillar again, drew it thoughts of anotlier world for ani- 
dowji with him; then leaving it mals; and, accordingly, wc fiud that 
there, came up, and taking some Achet a loans towards the idea of the 
small globules of earth, rolled tliom * equal sky’ of PoiiC, Southey, and 
one by one into the burrow, scraping Lamartine. 

the dust in by intervals with its The year is wound up with a 
foj*o-feet ill the manner of a dog; Christmas tale, full of gentle but 
thus alternately rolling in pieces of sad pictures of the past, among 
eartli and scraping in dust, till the which a ghost-story looms darkly 
hole v\as full; sometimes going and tragically. This last chapter, 
in, as it seemed to Pay, to press as, indeed, is made manifest through- 
down the earth, and once or twice out tliese volumes, proves that 
flying to a iir-treo wliLch grew near, Acheta has a heart under her bo- 

S (-r]i{ips to get turpentine to glue it dice, and can touch every reader 
0 A>'n and make it firm. Pew work- blessed or cursed with sensibility ; 
men coulil go about their work more nor do we envy those who can read 
rationally. But this is not all. ‘ The the simple narrative wdtli dry eyes, 
hole Ix'ing tilled and equalled with We give lier credit for her clechira- 
thc supcrJic'ies of the eartli, that its tion, that, like a fertilizing spring, 
entrance miglit not be discovered, now hidden underground, now re- 
it took tw o lir-leaves wliieh W'ei’c appearing, her early-awakened love 
near, aiul laid them by the mouth, for things of nature lias often since 
most probably to mark tlie place.* been l)ui*icd, lost, to all ajipearance, 
Ay din, who notices this observa- beneath the earthy weight of w’^orldly 
tioii,-^- states that it was confirmed care and forced distasteful occupa- 
by Bohiuder. Dr. Darwin saw a tion; but, bke the same refreshing 
w asj) n itli a dc«‘id fly, wiiose wings stream, has burst forth again at 
obstructed its transportation. The every interval of freedom, and now 
wasp aliglited with its burthen, cut broadly irrigates the level and else, 
off tln^ wings, and then Hew" aw^ay perhaps, barren plain which borders 
with the carcase without impediment, on ‘ tlic better country.* (p. 410.) 
Kirby, upon this, asks a question And so wc close our imperfect notice 
wiiich a Cartt'sian would find it of an instructive and delightful book, 
somewhat dillicult to answer — which will be laid down by every 
‘ Could any process of ratiocinatiou reader of w ell-regulated mind with 
be more perfect?’ — and ho adds, regret, and taken up with renewed 
that Instinct might have taught the pleasure. 


THE KEVELATIOHS OF A COMMON-PLACE MAN. 

Past III. 

Chapteb VIII. lately become singularly anxious for 

■ts prosecution. My conduct, on his 
Much was still a mystery to me ; last visit to us, had induced him to 
I soon heard it explained. Let me fear that w^e had been betrayed into 
briefly rehearse the events of that a love quarrel. He could not resist 
week. Colonel Thornton, it ap- questioning Kate when she returned 
pcared, had not only approved of Home, and great was his dismay 
my suit to his daughter, but had when she told him that she had no 
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aSTccHon vliatever for me. He urged 
my merits; she replied that (no 
one spoke the sentence, but I knew 
the parrot-phrase too well!) 1 was 
80 common-plaee. Ho reproached 
her mth having coquetted with me ; 
he insisted upon licr acceptance of 
me. She passionately answered that 
she would far sooner die. 

As was his custom, when enraged. 
Colonel Thornton forgot all rules of 
decorum or piudence. He hurried to 
Hippies tone, and opened his giiev- 
ances to my father. It was not the 
first time they had discussed tin’s 
matter. j\Jy iather was at first too 
much surprised to conceal his dis- 
appointment, but by degrees ho re- 
covered himself, and reminded Co- 
lonel Thornton that this was a very 
premature eatasirophe, since I had 
never hinted to them my sentiments 
towards Miss Thornton. He begged 
that her ineli nations might not be 
forced in any way, and that here 
the subject might drop for ever. 
They parted rather coldly, and tlio 
Colonel must liave received some 
hints as he proceeded home, which 
further enlightened him, since his 
anger krow no restraint when, on 
his return, he found Xato in tears, 
and Gerald eonsohng her in a man- 
ner far from betitting the friend of 
her rejected lover. The old soldier 
reproached him with perfidy; heard 
with scorn the avowal of their at- 
tachment ; forbade him to enter his 
house ; and w rote a violent account 
of the w'hole to Kipplostone. Mean- 
wdiile, Clair Jiad returned thitlier, — 
had removed his luggage, and re- 
tired to the Alderhury JioteJ, leaving 
a short note of explanation for Aunt 
Maddalena, who, with her friend 
and my father, were taking a quiet 
drive, unconscious of the events 
taking place so near them. 

Much as my aunt disliked the 
Cliffords, she was glad tp call them 
in to her aid — glad to give Mr. Clif- 
ford the unpleasant task of commu- 
nicating these facts to mo. Hence 
his note, intended to spare me the 
very accident wliicli had occurred — 
an encounter with Gerald Clair. 

I scarcely could recal afterw ards 
how I perfomicd the rest of my 
journey to the cottage. I believe I 
W'alkcd it, dragging my horse lan- 
guidly after me. I remomher that 
I repeated often to myself that I 


must be still and firm, and let no 
one see my anguish, and tliat I 
talked thus to myself as a mother 
w^ould to a sick child. Yet tliough 
I w as so still, and firm, and silent 
wdieii T entered the cottage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clirtbrd seemed to read at the 
first glance that I knew' all. 

J did not attempt to s])eak ; I sat 
dowui quietly, and laid my hat be- 
side me on the ground. 1 felt then 
that it had been pre.ssed iq)on my 
brow like a A’ice, until the pain was 
severe, although I had not remarked 
it. Mrs. Clifford rose from her 
sofa, and drew near me. Suddenly 
she i>asscd her thin hand over my 
burning forehead, and brushed back 
the thick cui’ls from it, as if 1 were 
a boy stiU. She looked at me, and 
then she stooped gently and kissed 
that forchcatl, saying, as her tears 
fell upon it, * God comfort you, my 
dear boy !* In another moment she 
was gone, but tlio intlu(‘iu*e of her 
tenderness remained, it told me 
that she at le''.st did not despise me 
— ^Ihat to these true friends I was 
still di^ar. I needed somt^ sueh assur- 
ance, for indeed I w'as very mis(*r- 
able. Years have tied since t lion , and 
I have learned to I hank God that il(j 
so ordered those very events — to see 
that ilis plans w'ero w isi'r and more 
conducive to my ultimate happiness 
than my blind desires would have 
been ; yet tliough those w'ere boyish 
sorrows, I eanuot own that they 
w^ere not sinccrcjlv to be pitied, as 
they w'oro in theiti. ’es sini'ero and 
most acute. That first unsealing of 
grief’s bitter fountain, — that lirsfc 
plunge into the gulf of despair, w as 
not to be lightly derided. 

Are we right to mock in our 
maturor years at the sullerings of 
our youth? ilecause we may Jiavc 
since growni callous to the biilletings 
of fortune — because our hearts are 
colder and our sensibilities w^ell 
nigh blunted, is it w'cll to scorn tJio 
agonies of our ow'u boyhood, or of 
others as tender and as inexperienced 
as w'c were dien. 

I confeso am not yet manly 
enough for that. When the biting 
jest glances at the folly of some 
youngster, I cannot join the laugh 
which greets it, for I go hack iu 
memory to that morning ride, to tho 
gentle kiss, the pitying tears of that 
kind w oman, and tho remembrance 
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of my aiifruisli pleads with me for 
others. I thought then, I think 
now, tliat I could better liave borne 
my trials, had they been secret. 
Had I myself discovered Kate s love 
for Gerald, I could have crushed my 
hopes within my breast and gloried 
in the self-sacrince. Eut here there 
"was no opportunity for dignity or 
heroism. 1 had been CA'ery uay 
outraged. AMiy was I to be held 
out to public contempt as a betrayed 
friend — a rejected lover, ere I had 
disclosed my unhappy pass ion ? Tlie 
very hirelings in my lather’s house 
w ere even now amusing their leisure 
w ith their marvel at C’lair’s departure 
and the affray at Ct>lon(‘l Thornton’s. 

‘ I must go abroad,’ I exclaimed to 
Mr. Clitlbrd, when at length we 
spoke together of all which had 
occurred. * I cajinot possibly re- 
main to encounter her, to undergo 
my father’s regrets, my aunt’s 
philosophy, Ella’s taunts. I shall 
arrange everything to-morrow for 
my departiu*e, and start next day for 
London.’ 

Even my father, when he arrived 
in the afternoon, approved of this 
proposal. I did not return to 
Eipplestone with Jiim. It was 
agi’t'ed that for this day at least I 
might be spared meeting my aunt. 
He wrote to Kavenly to tell Ella that 
circumstanees woidd prevent my re- 
turnijig there, and I remained for tlio 
night at the cottage. T said little to my 
father of my annoyance; I carefully 
avoided all reproaches. He thought 
I bore it ^'ory w’ell. Perlia])s T ebd — 
1 scarcely know’. It seemed to me 
as if the rest of the day w’OuJd 
never ])ass. I paced the study all 
the afternoon like a lion in his den, 
— I w ont to dinner, ate, talked, and 
even lauglicd. How’ Jiorrible my 
own voice sounded in niy ears. 
Afterwards I held a book, turning 
the loaves and fancying that I read, 
though not a syllabic did T com- 
prehend. Later in the evening^, Mr. 
Clilford left me w ith his w ife. There 
is no comforter like a woman. Sh>* 
will not turn yonr sulfcrings into 
ridicule — she will not urge you to 
fortitude at the wrong moment ; she 
watches tenderly the natural course 
of your emotion, and know s exactly 
when the proper instant comes to 
say, ‘ Be a man, — cast all this aside, 
—arm and go forth to battle with 


your dc.stiny, and conquer!* Before 
her my sullen sense of w’ouudcd pride* 
melted. — I told her of my past follies, 
of my present regre ts . And she wept 
for me even whilst she bade me rouse 
myself and hope. When her husband 
returned, I could speak to him more 
calm ly . There was one speecli of his 
which startled me llien. We were 
stauding together after Mrs. Clifford 
had retired for the night : the 
lire was almost out, and wo both 
seemed to bo w’atcliing the decaying 
embers, although in truth I heeded 
them not. 

‘i]fi 5 cri*ors w’ound momo.st deeply, 

I said, musingly. ‘ Of her, I might 
liave cherished many fears, but of 
him none.’ 

‘ Tlie more hope, then,* he replied, 
‘of your speedily recovering from the 
blow'. Y our love for Kate Tlior nton ^ 
believe me, is not the love of yonr 
.life, or you would care little for any 
other loss.’ 

I sui)posc I looked reproachful, 
for he smiled. * 

‘ Do not answer me,’ he continued j 
‘ do not tell me, as you wish to do, 
tliat never again can you feel such 
attadiment for «nny one else. It is 
natural tliat you should think so- 
now’, but do not pledge yourself to it. 
When a light w as first applied to 
this lire to-day, it refused to ignite 
properly, — the flame flickered and 
expired. Look at it now, the lire 
inbotli cases is out, but liow’ diftc- 
rently! In the first, the material .s 
lay still fresh, thoiigli ill-arranged : 
wc liglited it iqi again, and it re- 
sponded w’itli a cheerful blaze ; but' 
now’ how fruitless w'ould be all elforts 
to revive it! IN^otJiing remains but 
dust and ashes. Your heart is like 
the first simile. God grant I may 
never live to see it like the last. 
Pardon me such a homely illustratiou 
in compliment to its truth.* 

My,fathcr joined me next day, and 
w'e occupied ourselves until late ia 
the afternoon by a ride to a distant 
farm. Then w e W’cnt home and saw 
my aunt. Nothing could be more 
stiff than her reception. I recognised 
her aim instantly. She regarded all 
evidence of painful emotion as un- 
philoso]ihicai, and stone itself is not 
colder tlian her manner proved. 
She found me as cold and stately as 
herself, nor did I deign to appear 
aw^arc of the tears which shone in 
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Gainsborough’s eyes: I re- 
plied to many questions ooiiccming 
my visit to Itavenly. ‘ It was very 
pleasant,’ I observed. 

Miss Gainsborough heaved a sigh, 
and uttered the aspiration, 

‘ Would it had ended more auspi- 
ciously !’ 

‘ Tlicrcsa!* said Aunt Mad, with 
be<’oming severity, ‘ this weak 
allusion to an unpleasant topic is 
unlike ^’'ou. Since it has unhappily 
been made, I shall remark upon it 
once, and then T believe we shall all 
agree it had ])ctter be forgotten. 
Fortunately my nephew’s sensi- 
bilities are not great. Characters 
like his do not retain the impression 
of sorrow long, which is a happy 
thing, wJiere strength of intellect to 
outbrave it is deficient. My nephew, 
I should hope, never had the vanity 
to expect (as his father seems to have 
done) that Kate could favour him. 
He must feel that where ]Vlr. Clair 
was his rival, lie could not fail to lose. 
The *most sad part of the matter 

is, that for the present Mr. Clair’s 
further abode here is undesirable. 
In a few months, I doubt not, all 
will be well, and we shall be as good 
friends as ever. Poor Colonel 
Thornton will probably be most to 
be pitied, since he may feel a deli- 
cacy as to continuing lus visits. 
Even lliat disconti'iuation may bo 
for the best, -they were, perhaps, 
becoming too frecpient. He — ^I — 
couldnot biJ perceive, wasfonning — 
I mean cherishing hopes which — 

it. is possibly as \vell that accident 

should dispel, as * 

My aunt paused, looked down, 
adjusted lv?r braeelet, and simpered. 
So then she flattered herself the 
Colonel admired /ler, and she had 
pity at least to bestow upon him, a 
regularly got-up dandy, little short 
of sixty, hut not one tinge of com- 
assiox for my honest sufferings, 
involuntarily turned to Miss Gains- 
borough. Her face was flushed, and 
the faintest suspicion of a sneer 
lurked upon it for an instant. 

‘ It may be disagreeable,’ continued 
,Miss Dc Vaiiicy, ‘but the whole 
affair is perhaps desirable. Miss 
Thornton is not the sort of person my 
nephew should dream of marrying, 
if, indeed, he must so far forget 
himself. As he is unlikely to attain 
by his own efforts any brifliant posi- 


tion, matrimony is his only cliancc, 
and, it would be ossontial that he 
should select some lady of superior 
mind, who might supply — in short, 
to whose intellect ho could naturally 
look for support in situations of any 
difficulty. Indeed, it would be as 
well that she sliould not bo so juve- 
nile as liimsclf. Such, my dear 
nephew, arc my scntinuMits as to 
tlie wife you sliould choose — not 
formed, I assure 3^ou, without mature 
consideration. And now let us for- 
get tliis little storm in our hemi- 
sphere, and resume our calm.’ 

‘ I should be sorry,’ I replied, ‘ if 
I had in the least disturbed yours ; 
but such is, I am glad to see, impos- 
sible. I am grateful to you for your 
kind and considerate advice.* 

I looked at licr with a smile. Yes, 
I was so far improving in liypocrisy 
that I could smile, and tlicn 1 walked 
off — inwardly choking with indigna- 
tion. Fiend of a woman, instead of 
soothing, or even furhearing to re- 
mark my anguisli, she had done her 
best to lacerate me. 

I needed notbing fresh to torture 
me. It was cnougli 1o go up stairs 
and pass the door of Ginvild’s room 
ore I could roach my own. Of 
course, tliat I might be sjiarcd no 
single association with the past, it 
w'as left open ! How many happy 
hours of brotherly intercourse that 
scene recalled 1 Jjut Iwould be firm, 
and so resisted the temptation to 
loiter, look, and grieve. 

CnAPTER IX. 

I "WAS not prepared for the trials 
which awaited me when I joined our 
family circle again. Afraid, I con- 
clude, of any uncomfortable confi- 
dential conversation, my aunt had 
jisscmbled in the drawing-room 
lliree of her pet friends— j\lr. and 
Mjs. Batterby, and Mr. Spoonley — 
Erasmus ^joouley, as he was gene- 
rally called, on the received pnn- 
ciplo that great men need no dis- 
tinction of mere social rank. 

Erasmus Spoonley was a ‘ rising’ 
man! AU Kipxdostonc, nay, Aldcr- 
bury itself, oui’ great county town, 
and its environs, were proud of 
Erasmus Spoonley. He was the 
incipient immortality of the neigh- 
bourhood. JMot that he always 
iUumiued us by his presence; no, it 
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was enough that he had done us the 
honour to be born amongst us, and 
to attend the -^Viderbury High Scliool. 
He was now removed to a wider 
arena. In fact, he was ‘ at the Har* 
—tliat mystical term, which accounts 
l\)r a man’s liauiiting London, and 
acquiring a vast reputation in pri- 
vate society without anything to 
si low for it. We always asked 
ov(*iy one who came from London, 
if he knew Erasmus Spool dey; and 
if he answered in the negative, which 
‘ augured liimself unknown,’ and 
met us by a counter inquiry, as to 
who j\Ir. Spoouley might be, the 
invariable reply was, ‘ One of the 
most rising young men at the Bar.’ 
It takes so long to rise there, that it 
scar(*e]y suiqirised any one that 
vears passed on, and still Erasmus 
had not risen. But liow great >\as 
his famci as an author; — understood 
to continbute all the best articles 
in the Quarterly Beviews, and to 
be one of the severest critics of 
the day! lie openly avowed that 
lie ‘dabbled in literatm’e;’ but 
‘ anon j’ m on s— anonymous ! ’ he would 
add, signilieantl V. However, it may 
bo doubted if his local reputation 
werii nut the greater on that very 
account — ^ omne ignotum p 7 'o mag- 
otijico.' ^Micncver any Alderburian 
met 'luth a clever magazine article, 
lie said, ‘ (Juite Erasmus Spoonley’s 
style — Ha! lia! not a possibility of 
mistaking it.’ And though Erasmus 
never owned to the fact, yet tliesc 
suspicions received unexpected con- 
lirmalion on several occasions, tlius 
— Mr. S]ioonley, in bis letters to his 
family and fnends, woidd observe, 

‘ Ha\'e you seen a certain article in 
tlic (Quarterly V ‘ I am curious to 
Itnow' your opinion of a paper in 
P'raser this month.* Now, why 
should he be anxious to know w hat 
people thought of tliesc productions, 
if he did not ^raie thcmH Erasmus 
also dabbled in wit, as wcU as 
literature. His hon-mots circulated 
even better than our country bank- 
notes. Wlien Erasmus came home 
to repose from his severe studies, 
the grateful town received him wiili 
rapture, and feted him perpetually. 

Mr. Erasmus Spoonley was thin, 
pale, short-sighted, but in all else 
decidedly sharj^. His nose was 
sharp; his teeth were sharp; his 
voice, his gestui'e,his manner harper 


still. Young ladies called him ‘a 
dear, singular looking creature, but 
so clever.’ Mrs. Baiterby was the 
reverse of Mr. Spoonley in appear- 
ance and mind. She was ponderous 
in person and in intellect; she 
reacl ponderous books, and affected 
ponderous sciences. Her conver- 
sation was solid — her enemies said, 
Jieavy; but then, as a sort of iliver- 
sion, slic c\ er and anon paused, and 
trotted out Mr. Batterby for tbe 
amusement of the party. He fol- 
lowed up her cannonading like 
a scattered volley of musketry. 
Perhaps my aunt had this worthy 
couple ill view wlicn she recom- 
mended me to marry a u oman older 
and wiser than myself. Mr. Bat- 
terhj’’ stood in just such a position: 
lie was rcniarkablo for noil ling 
except his love of gossip, until ho 
was taken under tlie care of that 
learned woman; and then slic fos- 
tered in him a talent for relating 
anecdotes. He told a story well, in 
a measured tone, and with niciely 
chosen words ; moreo\ er, he was a 
good mimic. Generally, he was 
silent, keenly observant of any 
occurrence which could be manu- 
factured into an anecdote. But 
there invariably came a point when 
Mrs. Batterby would close an 
harangue wnth — * Mr. Batterliy Avill 
relate the event bettor than I can. 
Tom, my dear, tell them about 
Professor Tongue’s visit to us.’ 
Whereupon Torn would dive into 
his memory, and bring fortli a neatly 
compiled record of the transaction 
ill question. If lie told it better 
tlian common, his w ife inclined her 
large head Jicavily, and drawled out, 

‘ Very good — verv well done,* to 
liis complete satismetion. 

What exquisite raw material for 
his skilful w'orkinansliip would my 
late trials present, could ho but 
pick them up! Such was my -first 
thought wlien I beheld him. 

‘ *1^11 my w’ord, now, why do you 
suspect me of being the author? 
All! how d’ye do’ — (this and iliree 
fingers as a greeting to me). ‘ Any- 
thing severe is always laid at my 
door — a regular hattlediOTO you all 
seem to think it. I suppose you 
want me to boar away the palm 
always, that you palm every stray 
article upon me!’ 

This imbecile joke reached my ears 
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^ I bowed low to Mrs. Batterby ; 
it w^as, of course, from the jocund 
lip of Erasmus Spoonley. ‘ A most 
unexpected pleasure,* I said, as I 
looked roniKl ; and I darted a glance 
of rebellion at my aunt. 

‘ A parting r6 union,* she replied, 
*to celebrate dear Theresa’s last 
eyening. She leaves us to morrow 
morning!’ 

‘ Does she, indeed !* I exclaimed, 
W'ith, I fear, anything but an ex- 
pression of sorrow. 

Theresa caught the intonation, 
for she turned a mournful, upbraid- 
ing glance upon me. 

* Sho is very unkind,* remarked 
my aunt; ‘she assures mo that 
urgent matters of business neces- 
sitate her instantaneous presence in 
the metropolis; and all w?/ urgency 
cannot induce her to do niore tlian 
promise thfit I shall welcome her 
soon again at Itipplestoncl’ 

‘ Now' really, Miss Gainsborough, 
it is too bad of you to go away 
beforre I do,* cried Erasmus, wheel- 


ing round to her eagerly ; * one will 
have scarcely a congenial mind left 
in the neighbourhood. You should 
not go before I do.* 

‘ i do it,’ said Miss Gainsborough, 
coolly, ‘that this rural world may 
not be simultaneously deprived of 
tw'O such liuninaries. 

Erasmus looked at her very 
sharply, uncertain as to the spirit 
in which she spoke, so ‘ aigre-doux 
et malin w'as her tone. But dinner 
being announced, he deemed it best 
to laugh, and offer his arm to 
her ; she, meanw hile, coiitiniiing as 
quics(*ent as usual. 

I follow cd the three couples, feel- 
ing myself exceedingly dc trojp. 

My poor father was too much 
annoyed by this unexpected party 
to enjoy even his ordinary spirits; 
and with Mrs. Batterby beside him, 
the conversation was by no, means 
brilliant. 

Partly that she might select a 
topic on wliich he w as at home, 
and partly because she w as herself 
studying agriculture at that time, 
slie soon plunged into farming, 
ploughing, subsoil-draining, the 
feeding of cattle — such were the 
aiiy subjects she selected. 

My father was not literary, but 
neither was he fond of farming. In 
the agonies of can'iag and drinking 


wine wiili his guests, it taxed him 
severely to reply correctly to her 
magisterial queries. Worst of all, 
his attention was distracted by 
a sudden attack upon n.v 4 by 
Erasmus, wdio, struck by the neces- 
sity of siiow'iug some civility to mo, 
dullard as I w'as, turned his eye- 
glass in my direction, and said, con- 
descendingly, — 

‘ Clair has left you, I sec 1* 

I bowed my assent. 

‘I suppose you miss him, — he — 
ah — seems a pleasant young fellow, 
— rather clever, I should imagine ?* 
Even now it galled me to hear the 
puppy sjieak thus lightly of Gerald. 

‘ Ilis abilities arc most unques- 
tionable,* I replied. 

‘ Indeed 1— but — * (licrc Erasmus 
turned to Miss Gainsborough) ‘ it is 
astonishing how' far a little talent 
will go in the country, or even at 
coUege. AV e men of the world learn 
better. Measured against the prac- 
tised intellect of the giants ot the 
age, how those rural tyros shrink 
into insignificance.’ 

My aunt confirmed his opinion 
by a compassionate sigh; but Mr. 
Batterby had been studjdng my 
countenance for a few minutes, and 
evidently detected some secret there. 

‘ Your friend left you rathew hur- 
riedly Y he said, fixing me w'ith his 
small, tw inkling eye. • 

‘ Batterby, a glass of w ine !* in- 
toTOOsed my father, precipitately. 

Mr. Batterby bowed, but resumed 
his question immediately — 

‘I imdcrstood he w'as to remain 
wdth you some weeks longer P* 

‘ Certainly,* I nen^ed myself to 
reply; ‘but he was obliged to take 
his departure suddenly, whilst I w as 
absent at liaAonly.* 

‘ Mr. Clair gone — Miss Gains- 
borough going — a sad break-up of 
your happy party. And, by the way, 
did not you say, Mrs. Batterby, 
that Miss Thornton was ill P* 

Ml'S. Batterby came to a stand- 
still in her discourse, and composed 
herself to an attitude of attention, so 
successfully, that after two repeti- 
tions of the question, she compre- 
hended and prepared to answ'cr it. 

‘ Most certainly I w'as induced to 
suppose Miss Thom ton not in her 
usual health, since when I called 
upon her this morning, the servant 
asserted that she was not at home, 
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altkougli I had perceived her retreat- 
ing from the window as I approached. 
Colonel Thornton, whom I afterwards 
encountered, looked depressed, and 
informed me his daughter was suf- 
fering from temporary indisposition.’ 

‘ Miss Tliornton is quite the vil- 
lage belle, I perceive,’ cried Erasmus. 
‘Certainly she has some attractions, 
and something wliich in the country 
passes, 1 suppose, for toumure. But 
no mind, 1 think — no mind ! Her 
mother had none, I recollect, — none 
w hatever. She always talked to me, 
wdien I wjis a boy, about marbles, 
and tame rabbits, and abominations 
of that nature; and I, who never 
was j’^oung enough for nonsense, 
used to be horribly w'cary of her.* 

‘ Tom,* said Mrs. Batterby, ‘^vhat 
is your anecdote about Mrs. Thorn- 
ton ?* 

I did not listen wlien Tom told 
it. I was inwardly chafing at the 
slowness w ith w hich dinner was re- 
moved. Oh! that it were over. 

By and bye, my aunt tittered, and 
Erasmus applauded, and Mrs. Bat- 
terby said, ‘ Capital.* 

‘ 1 w onder the old Colonel never 
married again 1’ exclaimed Erasmus. 

‘ He’s a fine-looking fellow still, 
though frivolous. A ci-devant jenne 
homme !* 

‘ He would never, I trust, so far 
forget his duty as a parent,* said 
Mrs. Batterby. ‘ I have recently 
studied deeply the subject of duty, 
as betw^een domestic and employer, 
child and parent, husband and wife, 
friend and friend.* 

I heard no more ; for Miss Gains- 
borough addressed me across the 
table,--* I lifid an amusing letter 
from town to-day, containing an 
anecdote w'hich I am assured is 
true.* 

Mr. Batterby started at the word 
‘anecdote,’ and held his breath to 
listen. Erasmns paused, prepared 
to allege that he had heard it before. 
Mrs. Batterby floundered in her 
harangue, and ceased. 

JN^cver had I felt before so inclined 
to like Miss Gainsborough. Her 
deepening colour, her comprcsscu 
lips during the past conversation, 
had betrayed her sympathy with my 
vexation; and what was this pre- 
tended letter but a diversion from 
the topic of the Thorntons P Doubt- 
less the anecdote was amusing; but 


how much did it owe to her inventive 
genius ! I w'as confirmed in this 
suspicion by a gleam of sly merri- 
ment in her glance at mo when Mr. 
Spoonley ohserved that he know all 
about the affair in question. 

The dessert being placed upon the 
tabic, Mrs. Batterby solemnly ap- 
pealed to Mr. Spoonlcj'^ for his opi- 
nion upon divers grave subjects, 
which comprising the nature of va- 
rious manufactures, and requiring a 
tolerable knowledge of machinery, 
proved not a little puzzling to the 
learned barrister — who was no j)rac- 
tical man — and w'cariod my aunt 
inexpressibly. My aunt thought all 
such things unintellcctual and utili- 
tarian. She was glad, thcreforo, 
to cut it short, and carry off, or 
rather drag aw’ay, Mrs. Batterby. 

‘An amazing wroman!’ fis her hus- 
band remarked, returning to his 
chair, and evidently revolving in bis 
own brain all her «.rgunionts. 

‘Such volume of intellect!* ex- 
claimed Erasmus, suppressing* a 
yawn. 

‘ The very w'ord — the very word!’ 
cried the enraptured Tom. * Sir, 
if my wdfe docs — as I am proud to 
say all acknowledge that she does — 
exceed most of her follow -creatures 
— in height and depth and force — * 

‘And breadth!’ suggested Eras- 
mus, drily. 

‘ And breadth (as you justly ob- 
serve) of mind, you, Spoonley, aro 
first of all in keenness of perception 
— I’cadinees of aj)preeiation ; yoiurs 
is the delicate talent of the critic ; 

yours, the But do I need these 

epithets to establish vour merits in 
your nativ'e county? jS'otatall. Our 
friends licre feel, I am sure, with 
me, tliat to name your name is 
cnoiigl i ! It hu'ks no cpill ic Is, tliough 
it may attain titles. Toasts aro 
nn fashionable, but I must drink 
one — The health of Erasmus Spoon- 
ley, — shall I odd.^ — our future Xord 
Chancellor !* 

Of course w'e drank it. Though I 
would far rather have tlirown Eras- 
mus and the wdne out of the >vindow, 
I resisted tlic tempting liend w ithin, 
and pledged him. Nay, w*hen he 
had delivered a neat speech in re- 
turn, in W’hich the most conspicuous 
and frequent word was tlie first 
personal pronoun, I imitated my 
companions by riqppiug my knuckles 
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(would they had been his !) upon the 
table, and crying ‘Bravo !* 

Howl envied my father dropping 
gently to sleep at the head or the 
toble after a short time. But at 
' length we rose, and sallied into the 
drawing-room, where my aunt had 
prepared some of Eila’s writings for 
display. Truly it disgusted me to 
see my sister's thoughts laid bare, 
for the purpose of letting Erasmus 
escert his powers of criticism, — to 
hear him prating of broken meta- 
phors, of superfluous feet, of ‘ a too 
abundant with richness — overflow- 
ing imagination;* even though he 
confessed that Ella was very clever, 

‘ Bid she ask you to show these to 
Mr. Spoonley?* I could not resist 
saying, at length. 

‘No, — only aware of his exquisite 
' taste, and his interest in literature, 
I went to her writing-table dra\fer, 
and found these stray effusions.’ 

I looked at my%unt steadily, but 
she frowned me down. kShe knew 
that I disliked her present act, but 
she defied me. The room grew op- 
pressive to me. I stalked gloomily 
away. I went out to the garden, 
but the night w as raw and damp. I 
was too miserable mentally — ^vhy 
make myself physically so? I re- 
paired to the hbrary, and there, 

• collecting a few of her own books, 
stood Miss Gainsborough. Softened 
by her consideration for me at 
dinner time, I resisted my inclina- 
tion to escape, and advancing, began 
to express civil regret at her depar- 
ture. 

She looked up, and smiled archly. 

‘ Bo not dgrnrt from your usual 
sincerity by affecting regret for what 
actually affords you pleasure!’ 

‘ Hang that woman’s penetration!* 
thought I, quite disconcerted. 

‘ I have stayed here sadly toolong,’ 
she continued, good-humouredly. 

* But MissdeVaincyissohospitable/ 
— (I groaned in spirit) — ‘and time 
flies unnoticed in agreeable societyj 
Even now I can scarcely believe I 
have been with you so long,— even, 
now that the spell is broken!* 

Hour sad she looked, standing 
^th her hands pressed together, her 
eyes raised, ^nd her hair rather dis- 
turbed from its ordinary braid. My^ 
eye wandered from her to the books 
before her. Amongst them was the 
^.one brought 1^ Colonel Thornton. 1 


had supposed it to b^ a loan, but it 
was evidently to be included in the 
packing. She saw my glance, and 
ajiparently misconstrued it. 

‘ Bo you remember that morning?* 
she said — then immediately checked 
herself. 

‘ I am not likely soon* to forget it,’ 
I replied. 

There was an awkward pause. 
More in order to break it than any- 
thing else, she asked if slie could 
take any pared to town for me? 

‘ No, thank you ; I shall be there 
very soon myself.* 

‘ ShalWou?* sheiiiquircd, hunaedly . 
‘ Then I may sec you — perhaps 
may meet — ^but no! before tliat time 
you will have — what am I saying? — 
what a strange person you must 
think me. I know you do not like 
me, — I know — ’ 

‘ My dear madam!* I excl aimed, 
tcTriiicd and astonished bj^ her 
emotion, ‘ u hat do you mean ? How 
can^you fancy that I dislike you? 
I was not aware — (here I drew my- 
self up and tried tolook proud ) — ‘ 1 1 uit 
my maim(Ts were so dillereni from 
those of a gentleman as to afford y(ju 
reason to form such conclusirms as to 
my sentiments. I believe J do all 
in my pdwertobc polite and courteous 
to my aunt’s guests.’ 

‘ Oh, yes!’ faltered Theresa; ‘ ])ut 
there arc tones and gestiLres and 
looks wliich speak to the heart only 
too plainly the secret feelings of 
another. I have been so happy 
here, I have learnt to Wc yon ail so 
w'ell, that I cannot bear to leave tin's 
without seeking to remove the con- 
trary sentiments with wdiich you re- 
gard me. If this is denied me, at 
least let me tell you that I fen eutly 
sympatliise in your present sorrou s, 
— earnestly pray' that tlicy may poou 
be eftaced from your hea!rt. Think 
of me more kindly when I am gone, 
and — and if you should ere loiig 
hear me blamed and ridiculed, for- 
bear at least to swell the outcry.* 

She held out her hand to me, — 
I shook it somewhat hesitatingly, — 
tears ran down her pale cliceks, and 
hastily collecting her books, sbe 
vanished. I never once saw her 
run, or walk, or rush from a rooju ; 
she always appeared to melt into 
thin air. I was transfixed with 
amazement. The whole scene was 
an enigma. From any woman such 
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words would have been singular, but 
from the composed, cautious Theresa 
they were like an evidence of insanity. 
Reflection may unravel much, but 
there are some webs which it can 
only tangle more. This was a caso 
in point. Many minutes of musing 
brought mo to tliis conclusion. 

‘ Pshaw!* I muttered, wtilking back 
to the di’awing-roorn. ‘ After aU, 
perhaps, it was only a piece of fine 
acting; yet — * here I turned the 
handie of the door, — ‘ yet it was 
marvellously like real emotion. She 
was pale, — she wept, — she must have 
been sincere.* 

‘ Hush I’ said my aunt; * shut tho 
door gently, Theresa is going to smg.’ 

I glanced at the piano, and saw 
Miss Gainsborough smiting before it. 
Another moment and the walls rang 
uith the clear tones of her finest 
Bravura. 

Ke\t morning she departed. 

Ella was still at Eavenly. I was 
therefore to (piit home withou^ see- 
ing her. No blame on tl\ia account 
attfvehod to her. 1 had no courage 
to write and explain to her wliat had 
oeciiiTcd. T fixed my departure for 
tlie morning after Miss Gainsborough 
left us, because T was persuaded that 
I had no cliance of peace until I 
tori' myself from tho old scenes and 
old vexations. 

My father saw me off vonr early 
on the top of the mail. We went 
gaily Ihrongh Ripplestoiic, and past 
Colonel Thornton’s well - known 
housi*. How often, as I went back 
to Oxford, T had gazed at it fondly 
from tho same seat ! Now, I was 
afraid to glance in that direction. 
After a time, we saw in the distance 
the wood where T had parted with 
( lair. My fellow-passengers laughed 
aud jested: I could not. Then 
wo skirled Ravcnly Park — more 
painful associations, with a sunny 
morning just like this, and sad 
reflections on Ella*s unconscious- 
ness of my being so near her, and 
so soirow-stricken. Would she, I 
wondered, pity me, or only feel 
pricte in the discernment wliicli h-^d 
ponctrated Clair’s dissimulation, and 
tried, vainly, to warn me? Even 
when she afterwards wrote to me, I 
could not he certain of her senti- 
ments. She was still ambiguous, — 
nay, half resentful of my silence 
^ ith regard to my movements. 


One little incident of my journey 
startled me. As the coach dashed 
up to the door of the ‘ Griffiin,* the 
third stage from Eipplcstone, 1 saw 
tho blooming hostess dive into the 
house, return, run down tho steps, 
and immediately I was accosted by 
name — ‘ Mr. I31a(?k, sir, I am so glad 
to see you I* 

I fancy I showed surprise, never 
having been aware of tho \^orthy 
lady’s esteem, and being certain I 
had ])aid my biU honestly on my last 
visit to her house. 

‘ Excuse my asking, sir ! but can 
you tell me the owner of a snuff-box 
which was left here yesterday by a 
gentleman* from your neighbour- 
hood — a soldier-like, thin man ?’ 

‘ AVhen was he here P’ I asked. 

* Came in the mail, sir, ^vitli n 
lady — a very dark young lady — who 
went on by it to fjondon. I knew 
they came from your neighbourhood, 
because ho asked when the coach 
went down to Hipplestono, and re- 
turned by it.* » 

‘ Let me see the box.* Yes ! as I 
had suspected, it w^as that of Colonel 
Thornton, — one which ho prized 
highly as a family heirloom. 

So, then, he had joined the mail 
the previous day, to travel with Miss 
Gainsborough ! Many, many strange 
incidents, hitherto unheeded, re- 
curred to my momoiy. I remem- 
bered how often the Colonel had 
shown liimsclf conversant with affairs 
in our household, which could have 
reached him by no channel I 
could discover, out might easily 
have been communicated by Theresa, 
if, as it would seem, tlicy were 
more intimate than we had imagined. 
Even lier owm peculiar appeal to 
me might have referred to this 
occurrence. But the nwstery was 
too deep for mo to solve on my 
journey to town. 

I 

Chaptee X. 

I WAS furnished by Mr. Clifford 
wdth various letters to Mr. T)e 
Lorme aud other favourite friends, 
but could not find courage to 
deliver them in person. Seriously 
depressed, and more than ever 
humbled in my self-estimation, I 
was convinced that I should only 
bo endwteAi not really welcomed by 
those in questiou.. I saw myself in 
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fancy a clog lipon tlieir intellectual 
fonversaiions ; heard them in fancy 
^vhispcr among themselves — ‘ What 
41 stupid countiy fellow be is! I 
must, however, be civil for Clifford’s 
Bake.’ 

I could not subject myself to such 
.an ordeal; accordingly, 1 procured 
a passport, and dated my next 
letter from Paris. To Ibis stej) 
various considerations urged mci 
I wished to see otli(*r couutnes, 
and to avoid eflcctually certain 
persons in England. Perhaps, also, 
I bad some hope that triu eJ might 
benefit me; that if I could never 
distinguish myself by natural genius, 
•careful self-cultivation might at 
least improve my dull mind, for in 
no w'ay do we acquire information 
and cx])erieiico more rapidly or more 
pleasantly than in travciliug. I 
expected to find, and I did iiiul, my 
solitary tour ratlier melancholy. 1 
was unused to being alone ; yet, 
too diltident to intrude myself upon 
strangers, I jouriu'ved from ]>lace 
to place in a desolate nianiicr. 1 
>Aent religiously to sec every cele- 
brity that hand-books or ciceronc's 
pointed out. 1 wearied mind and 
body by my researches; and if 1 
profited loss than I hoped to do by 
my toil, it was because I dragged 
-about Avitli me so many regrets. 
Ilow many a beautiful painting 
resolved itself, as I gazed, into the 
likeness of Kate Tliornlon! How 
worthless and unexciting seemed all 
1 heard or saw’, without Gerald to 
synqiatliizc Avitli my emotion. 

From home my letters wert' 
scarcely inspiriting. Ella, when 
she wrote, w as, by lits and starts, 
affectionate or cokLtlie oldcoiistrahiL 
mingling with a little regret and 
]>ity for me. With the Cliffords I 
•carried on the most satisfactory cor- 
respondence ; but with all my care 
to repress my repining, sometliiii^ 
of my joylessiiess eroj)t into it ; and 
Mr. Cliuord answered me thus: — 

‘ How often do I not w is! i wc could 
leave l{ij)plcstone, and join you, not 
as mere i)crsonal companions, but to 
fshare your thoughts and feelings. 
Though you do not say so, you need 
a friend; this I discover as much 
from what is not in your letters as 
from what is. 

‘ If you were (iareless and happy, 
jour enjoyment w'ould burst forth 


into ejaculations of gmety when you 
write. Happiness, like wcaltli, is 
independent, and steps boldly forth, 
.sunning itself and rejoidng, rather 
iiidilfcrent as to whether others 
resjion d t o it or not. Sorrow shrinks 
into herself, and w ould not be 
betrayed except to those of whos(‘ 
sympathy she is well assured. T 
3neau this when I tell you I see you 
are sad, as much from w hat you do 
not say as from what, you do. 

‘You arc indefatigable in your 
siglit-se<*ing ; you describe to me 
ininutely every jdaec you visit, but 
w here is the delight you should feel ? 
Where is the boyish gaiety Avhieli 
should be prominent at your age- 
and ^^hieh, if churches and ])ietures 
bored you. might be expected to 
revivt', and gi-ow buoyant when yoti 
roam, as you are noiv doing, tlirougli 
some of earth’s freest and fairest 
scenes? 

‘ r hoped that change of country 
would help to cure your late heart- 
wounds; t)iil now 1 am roiiviiiccd 
that you need rousing by intercourse 
w ith yonr fellow -creatures. Man 
boars hut a small proportion to 
^Nature and Art in your dcscrqil urns ; 
and W'licre per.‘^ons, not Vd « *.> 4 , are 
depicted, it is always from ti distance. 
You *saw^ an actpiaintance on the 
llliine,’ or you ‘met siicli a singidar 
lookingsludent.’ Buldidyon a<lJrcsa 
them? Do you ever tell me that you 
liave fallen iu/vith a merry family, 
or an agreoahlo follow, and spent a 
few’ hours ])leasural)lv with them Or 
liim? Apparently you move along 
without making juwv friends, and I 
fear, I grf'atly fear, without for- 
getting soiiif* <if the old ones, who 
deserve 110 such fond remembrance. 
Do not ac(pnro this taste for soli- 
tude; it is too like Ella; she even 
w’hen with otlicrs, is not of them. 
Y’oiir aunt gives sundry hints 
that her niece is about to immor- 
talize herself; it may be so. She 
looks more dreamy and more delicate 
than eviT, as if her mind w ere too 
much on the stretch. 

‘ I do not give you much news of 
those aroiiml us. I f you wish me to 
Tiientioii them, tell me so.’ 

T knew’ to whom he alluded. It 
might be weakness, but though I 
(*ould not tm dure the idea of meeting 
tlicm again, 1 now began to wdsh to 
hear of Gerald and Sate. It was 
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fearful to have them thug in an 
instant blotted out from my world. 

I befyged him, when I wrote 
again, not to enter into details, but? 
to mention both casually. 

Mrs. Clifibrd was the one from 
whom T heard next. She talked of 
a par^ to which she had ventured. 

‘ \Ve met there Aliss Thornton. 
She looks more subdued, paler, a?id 
decidedly less pretty. I greeted her 
very civilly, of course, but avoided 
any confidential discourse. Wo 
call on each other occasionally, but 
both feel a little constraint. She 
knows we disapproved of her con- 
duct, and, as is natural, rescTita our 
censure. 

‘ I hear that the Colonel has aoffc- 
tened down sufficiently to permit 
her to correspond witli Mr. Clair, 
although his forgiveness is not yet 
hearty enough to allow him to seek 
for himself, and promote for her, 
any personal meeting. 

‘ Of eonrse, as Mr. Clair has very 
little indeed beyond bis Fellowship, 
their unioji is for the present impos- 
sible. I understand he is busy with 
his pen, — one more added to tho 
tribe w’bo subsist upon no kindlier 
diet than sharpened quills. 

‘ The Colonel has been from home 
for several weeks. His daughter, 

nicaTitimc, is staying at 

A note from my aunt accompanied 
this letter, from which I cannot re- 
sist co]iying a paragraph : — 

‘Would tliat your delightful ram- 
bles fell to the share of your sister, 
irvho could really appreciate and 
profit by them ! Let me guard you 
against one dangerous error. Do 
3iot imagine that because you have 
seen so much, you arc at all entitled 
to describe it. What can be more 
trite than the Tour of a Common- 
laco Mindf' Do not, therefore, 
mig us home a dry volume full of 
prosy notes, and expect us to read 
it. I would far rather trust to 
Krasmiis Spoonley’s ‘Holes from 
tho .Nig«.T,’ tliough I know' lie ha.s 
nevor seen the Higer. Still tho 
dreams of Genius arc more iulercst- 
ing than the observations of Dul- 
ness.* 

Did she actually suppose I was 
ah(mt to favour the w'orld wdth an 
account of how^ many dishes I tasted 
ill Paris; or with the astonishing 
information dhat ‘Mont Diane is a 
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superb mountain covered with snow;’ 
or that ‘at Lucerne is a lovely lake.* 
HTo, of one merit I may fairly boast. 
Considering how^much I saw during 
my travels, and how anxiously I 
explored all sources of information, 
few persons ever exhibited to society 
solittle of what they had gained.- lam 
almost like my friend, of whom it is 
said, that he jonnieyed all through 
tho East, and only learned from it 
how to cook rice. One incident I 
must mention, be<;ause it relates to 
some of our old aiiguaintances; but 
true to my resolution of following 
my aunt’s advice, I shall not even 
say iv/te7'e it took place. Mysteri- 
ously, then, let me commence thus: — 
One lovely day 1 went on board 
a steam-boat. Many passengers 
were already assembled tbere,— 
others continued to follow me. There 
vrere travellers of all nations, and a 
hubbub of strange tongues greeted 
me, w hich would hjivt' greatly con- 
fused me some mouths before, but 
was now heard without cmotiaii. 
Still true to my misanthropical 
liabits, I soon w^eariecl of gazing at 
the fresh arrivals, and w allied away 
to a less crowded part of tho vessel. 
I wras looking wnstfully on the broad, 
majestic river, — on the picturesque 
beauty of its banks, wdien* the spoils of 
Time enriched Hature’s treasuro- 
liousc by n lany a stern ru in . Pshaw ! 
I promised not to describe the scenes 
I saw. How' fortiiiuitc that I am 
not thus debarred from depicting 
living Hature as it shone forth in 
the face wdiicli suddenly encoun- 
tered my dreamy glance when, 
roused by the sound of some one 
approaching, J tuiMicfl my eves from 
crag and castle, and met those of a 
lady, who seemed ratlier to lead 
than to bo l(*d by an old gentleman, 
her father, as L liad learned by the 
sent cnee uttered ere 1 looked round. 

‘Hero, papa, w'o may read cTUr 
letters in peace.* 

II (' sat down near mo, and pre- 
sently I heard (for I had instantly 
withdrawm my gaze) the breaking 
of seals and rustling of papers. 1 
cannot help it ; I am always inter- 
ested in seeing others receive lettei*s. 
It is almost better to me than re- 
ceiving 111 inn myself. I like to 
'watch the changing expression of 
the features as joy or grief predo- 
minates in the jiage i)erused. I 
. y 
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could not Help glancing furtively at 
this happy couple, just in time to 
see the lady bend anxiously over 
her father as he opened a bulky 
packet, and to hear her utter, in a 
supjn'essed voice, the words, — ‘ from 
Australia!’ Had it indeed travelled 
BO fan? What strange pictiiros of 
a wild bush-life probably iil led those 
sheets of paper; what longings for 
homo, and for the dear ones left 
behind! — what buoyant hopes of 
independence, or what black truths 
of disappointment and regi'et ! In 
sympatliy witli the supposed sad 
heart wliich dictated it, i lioped tluit 
it came to no cold and negligent 
hand. T was almost sure it did not, 
for the colour deepened on the 
daughter’s check, and though she 
did not look over his shoulder now, 
she scanned her father’s countenance 
eagerly, as if to read the nows there. 
He hastily unfolded the letter, and 
shook it ; another fell from the folds, 
which she picked up. 

^For you!’ he saitl, with troubled 
surprise, holding out his hand for it. 
But sh(^ drew bac^k ratlier coldly, 
and iiKjuired in a low tone, * Cannot 
you trust me to read it?’ Tie luilf 
smilod, rather soiTOwhdly, shook liis 
head, and then nodded and resumed 
the examination of his own letter. 
She, with a (*alm aspect, seating 
herself at a little distance, hegjin to 
read. 

Thus far I have related their 
actions, but not spoken of their ap- 
pearance. The father had been a 
remarkably Ji«T-ndsonic man, but 
seemed ])rematur(*ly aged aftd in- 
firm. His features were worn, and 
there were deep WTinklcs on the 
brow, wliich told a histoiy of long 
suffering, probably bodily, for the 
expression was more that of peevisli 
ner\'oiisness than of mental depres- 
sion. Something in Jiis look was 
strangely familiar to me. I felt 
cominced that I had never before 
beheld him, and yet 1 knew' the face 
perfectly. I'lie daughter produced 
a little of the same impression on 
me. I never saw any one who 
80 thoroughly ins])ircd me at the 
first glance w’ith the conviction that® 
she was ‘ elegant.’ How often the 
w'ord is misapplied ! A frigid, arti- 
ficial person is generally honoured 
by tl:e application of the term : my 
aunt had wearied my life out with 


it, and I always disliked her models 
of this perfei'l ion. Yet the stranger 
suddenly stood before me as tho 
true cinbodinient of elegance, and 
my former types as base imitators. 
Her llguve, her movenients, her air, 
her dress, all lu’eathed forth the one 
quality; were so in unison with each 
other, and with the clear, low^ voi(*e, 
the pure complexion — one tint more 
or less of permanent colour would 
have broken the harmony of the 
picture. There had been a certain 
coldness in her manner wduui she 
withdrew the enclosure from her 
father’s scrutiny, which did not 
please me ; but now, as she sat apart 
and read it, her looks were grave, 
hut gentle; and oiioo, I almost 
fancied that a tear tremhled uj)on 
the dark fringe of eyelash which 
veiled her eyes from my impertinent 
curiosity. ‘ No doubt,’ 1 said to 
myself, “ho who penned tJiat letter 
had before bim a very fondly remem- 
bered image of this elegant girl. I 
W'onder if it is a brother. At all 
events, no doubt he loves lier : yet, 
to me, despite her graceful hearing, 
she is not loveable. No! not my 
style at jdl.’ Aiul here I heaved a 
sigh, as a small ligiirc and a laugh- 
ing hu'c llittc’d across niy memory. 
1 1 unit'd again to watch tho wind- 
ings of the river, impatient of the 
revival of these paiiifiJ thoughts. 
They were sufficiently vexatious to 
engross me for a long timt'. I forgot 
the leiter-reatlers ; 1 fear 1 forgot 
even the beautiful scenery before 
me. I had a vague idea that the 
strangers moved away whilst I was 
musing, but when I aroused myself, 
I found that though tho father was 
gone, the lady remained in her 
former position, but with her eyes 
fixed upon me. Tho stare w as un- 
pleasant, and w’ould have been par- 
ticularly rude, had I not been in- 
stantly certain that though she w as 
mechanically gazing at me, her 
thoughts w ere far distant. And so 
it proved : I had only just time to 
confirm my previous conviction, that 
she w'as not m?/ stylo of beauty, w hen 
consciousness suddenly ilaslicd into 
her eyes ; she bit her lip, blushed, 
and turned her head away imme- 
diately. I began to consider whether 
I had not better change my quarters, 
even at the risk of rushing into tho 
crowd ; but I had no sooner taken 
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one step towards it than I was trans- 
fixed by astonislimont. W^ithin a 
few yards of me, coming towards 
me, were two well-known figures, — 
the one in a brilliant costume^ her 
white veil only half concealing her 
dark visage ; the other attired with 
an affectation of youth more con- 
spicuous than ever. The recognition 
was mutual. 

‘ Mr. Black !’ exclaimed the lady. 

‘ Miss Giunsborough !’ 

‘ Not so,’ interposed the gentle- 
man, triumphantly, — ‘Mrs. Thorn- 
ton !’ 

If ho had suddenly flung me into 
the riv^cr, T could not have been 
more surprisetl, and assuredly would 
not have testified it by such petrified 
silence. This was the solution of 
tlio enigma, the key to many mys- 
teries. How deluded wo had been 1 
My poor aunt ! and poor, unhappy 
Kate ! In spite of my own disap- 
pointments, I recoiled at the news 
of hers. But 1 had no leisure for 
much emotion. There was shaking 
of hands to be gone through, and 
congratulations, in which tJie lips 
only took ])art, and which I could 
not but iimigine Averc scarcely agree- 
able to tlie bride, although she did 
her best to summon up her usual 
smile, and to respond graciously. 
The Colonel, in the freshness of hia 
joy, had apparently half forgotten 
all AAdiich had occurred to obscure 
mine since we parted. AVhen, at 
length, some allusion was made to 
the previous aulumn. and the matter 
thus forced upon his attention, he 
shook my hand again vigorously, 
moved his head ominously, and 
heaved a meaning sigh of regret and 
condolence. I had not courage to 
ask impertinent questions as to the 
length of time they had been mar- 
ried, and the knOAA'lodgc of the great 
event ])rovailing at Kipplestone. 
Some very trite observations, there- 
fore, were exchanged concerning the 
seenes before us, in the midst of 
which I became again aware tliat 
the fiiir correspondent Avith Aus- 
tralia was intently surveying 
group, and I greatly fear, listening 
to what was said. No ! she was not 
my style of beauty at all. There 
was a keermess in those observant 
eyes, which quite eclipsed, in my 
opinion, the beauty or their shape 
and colour. 1 could feel^ without 


absolutely looking towards them, 
that they turned restlessly from 
Colonel Thornton to his bnde, but 
that they generally centred the 
whole force of their scrutiny upon 
mo. I, unliappily, knew too well 
that there was nothing remarkable 
in my appearance, therefore could 
ascribe this attention to nothing but 
unladylike curiosity. ‘ All the ele- 
gance of person in the world can- 
not compensate for the want of ele- 
gance of mind!’ tliought T, higlily 
disgusted Avith everybody, — with 
the strange lady, with the old fop 
before me, with his artful wife, Avitk 
nyself most of all, for being sensible 
of annoyances so trifling. 

I rejoiced that I had previously 
intended to land the next time the 
vessel approached the shore. Mean- 
while, on divers pretexts, I avoided 
both the bridal pair and the starcr; 
mingling with the other passengci’s, 
I even ventured to try my German 
on a party of students, and devoted 
myself to a serious contemplation of 
an artist, who was making rapid 
little sketches as we glided along. 

OiKio more I addressed the Thorn- 
tons, — it was to bid them farewell. 

‘ Shall you be long abroad ?’ 

‘Ah, no!* returned the bvidc- 
groom, playing gracefully with a 
curl whicli I suspect owed its jet to 
other skill than Nature’s ; ‘ only a 
fortnight — only one blissful fort- 
night in this Elysium, and then 
home ; but home will be enchant- 
ment also noAV to us — will it not, my 
Theresa ?’ 

Still her old honeyed smile, as tlie 
sole reply to his (ioaxing AA'ords. 
How it palled on mo from repetition, 
and it was always exactly the same ! 
I turned from it in time to sec a 
little — just a very little wicked cuiwe 
on the lips of the strange lady, who 
retained ner watchful post. 

‘ And you, Mr. Black, how fin* do 
your travels extend?’ asked ]\Irs. 
Thornton. 

‘Perhaps to Italy,’ I answered, 
quickly, for it was almost time to go. 

‘ Adieu, then,* sighed the bride. 

‘Adieu!’ echoed the bridegroom. 

I cast a parting glanco of defiance 
on the stranger, and to my amaze- 
ment, she met it by a firm, open 
look, her -lips were sewred by a 
smile ; she said nothing, she did not 
even move her head j but never did 
. Y 2 
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eyes or month more eloquently in- 
dicate a cood- humoured good-bye. 
‘ I never knew any one so cool/ I 
mentally exclaimed, as I departed. 

My next letters from home Wought 
the following : — 

‘ Do not hint at what I tell you, 
when you answer this ; but nothing 
can be more singular than my aunt's 
conduct since this strange news 
arrived in the form of u edding-cake 
and cards. She has been in violent 
hysterics, — nay, I verily believe 
would tear her hair, but for the ex- 
cellent reason that it is too scarce 
a commodity to be raslily wasted. 
She raves of perfidy and outraged 
friendship, until I am led to reflect 
rather bitterly upon the events of 
last year, and the little emotion 
which, I am told, was then mani- 
fested for real griefs. I am tho- 
roughly out of conceit with all 
eartldy things — disgusted by this 
weakness in a person under whose 
sway I continue, — ^liumblcd to find 
myiiisccrnment, with that of every 
one else, was so eficctually blinded 
by that artful Theresa, — shocked 
that ore of my own sex could ac^t so 
badly. — ^full of contempt for Colonel 
Th(»rnton’8 folly, — ^and half tempted 
to pi^ eimi Kate, who is, I believe, 
quite' ovenv helmed by the news, and 
who, ill as J think she has behaved, 
may alraost say that her punislimcnt 
is greater than she can ocar. Oh, 
heaveiio ! tvhat a step-mother !' 

Chapter XL 

.is I am not to give any account 
of my travels, and as they occupied 
many months after that steam-boat 
excursion, there must be a blank in 
my history until the early spring of 
the following year, — a blank to 
others, but nut to me, since my 
memory owes half its stores to that 
year ol rambling. Yet it was not a 
happy time to mo ; nor could I 
banish a slight suspicion that 1 was 
selfish in so long deserting my father. 
He mentioned Jilla with more satis- 
faction when ho wrote, which rather 
reconciled mo to my own neglect. 

When I arrivea in London, I 
found two pieces of news awaiting 
me — one, that Gerald had brought 
out his book, and won as much 
admiration as even I (in former 
days) could have coveted for him; 


the other, that, as the death of our 
cousin Keginald Dc Vaincy, in the 
preceding autumn, had left his 
daughter to dispose, according to 
her pleasure, of her time and means, 
she was now paying her first visit 
to Eipplestone. She was tlie pos- 
sessor of Vainton Hall, the Do 
Vaincy's family estate ; but living 
there alone could scar(‘ely be agree- 
able to so young a person. 

I was not at all pleased to find 
Eipplestone thus occupied. She was 
one of a family I never could love ; 
it was, moreover, aimt Mad’s habit 
to boast of her; and the note in 
which she announced her visit, 
prejudiced mo still more against 
her. Ella did not write, uhich 
looked like having nothing dehght- 
ful to communicate. 

If anything could have added to 
my discontent, it would have been 
the surprise of discovering Erasmus 
Spoonley a passenger by the same 
coach to Eipplestone. He was, of 
course, still rising, and had, at least, 
the ‘IMotcsfrom the JNiger’ to ex- 
hibit, as a proof of his abilities; 
although the general inipressiou 
even at Alderbury 8ccm(?d to be, that 
this work was inferior to those 
famous magazine contributions of 
which we were all so proud. 
There had been a period when 
Erasmus would scarcely have ac- 
knowledged me, hut I was new' 
from the continent, and he received 
me graciously. Never commu- 
nicative about my travels, I wa?i 
more than ever reserved Avhen 1 
suspected that he was trying to 
draw" me out, doubtless with a 
view" to the manufacture of such 
alliterative articles as ‘ A Eac<j 
through Eome,’ ‘ Breakfasts in 
Bavaria,* ‘Matins at Madrid,’ or 
* Vespers at Venice.* 

I was assuredly much improved. 
I could now pany Mr. Spoonley’s 
attacks ; and had the doubtful satis- 
faction of finding him retreat upon 
Gerald’s book, as a topic more appro- 
priate. He first praised it in com- 
pliment to my former friendship for 
the author, and tlien proceeded to 
point out where it possibly might 
nave been better. Warming wdth 
the subject, and receiving neithei* 
check nor encouragement from me, 
he went on to dissect it skilfully, 
leaving scarcely a misprint unno- 
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ticed, or a slightly obscure sentence 
witlioiit blame. The general im- 
pression on the mind of a stranger 
would infallibly have been, that the 
book was a failure, and that the 
subject would have been infinitely 
better handled by Mr. Spoonley 
himself. But I knew the tAVO men; 
I kneAV also the distorting power of 
envy. 

It was a lovely evening as we 
approached Eipplestone ; the hedges 
were beginning to put forth little 
green sprouts, and some of the fruit- 
trees in the orchards were covered 
with blossom. Even the vivid re- 
membrance of Italian skies could 
not prevent my heart from leaping 
with joy as I recognised the dear, 
well-k no vvn scenery. As we whirled 
rapidly along, we met a lady walking 
slowly upon the footpath, wliich was 
raised considerably above the level 
of the road. Spoonley’s hat was 
off instantly, and my hand went 
mechanically to mine ere I could 
fully realize the fact of its being one 
I had reason to know well. A pale 
face turned towards us for an instant, 
and our salute was returned. We 
were past in an instant, and I dared 
not look round at her. Could it be 
Kate Thornton? Good heavens! 
how changed. 

‘ That girl’s abominably gone off 
— excessively altered,* observed 
Erasmus, removing his cigar from 
his mouth; and, as he often did, 
translating his first slang sentence 
into a more literary phrase — ‘She 
used to be a little, round, rosy 
nymph, and now she’s altogether 
ass^e , — worried to death, 1 sux)pose, 
y her step-mama.* 

I think I made some reply; but I 
was more occui)ied by wondering if 
the change Avere entirely in Kate, or 
whether time had not rubbed off the 
magical ointment which made mo 
see such rare beauties in her, as the 
anointed eyes of the man in the 
fairy tale clcscried all tlie marvels of 
Elfland. 

The sun is going down ; the cool 
evening breeze springs uj) ; there 
a golden haze in the air which fore- 
tels the near approach of summer ; 
the rooks are Hying straight home 
to the tall trees behind my father’s 
house, and I anf following them fast. 
I have shaken hands witn Erasmus, 
and swung myself to the ground; 
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there is the lodge, old Hannah curt- 
seying and smiling before the ivy, 
greener tlian ever. A joyous word 
to her, the gate is fiung open, and I 
rush towards the house, a day be- 
fore my time, and glorying in the 
thoughts of the surprise all Avill ex- 
hibit. I steal round to the dining- 
room window, and try the sash. It 
yields — I enter softly to behold, 
as I hoped, my dear father, asleep 
in his arm-chair, the invariable rule 
after dinner. I am cruel enough to 
put my liands on his shoulders and 
aAvake him. He feared at first it 
was a vision, but soon becoming 
ejuite himself, received inc vrith great 
rapture, and urged my invading the 
ladies as I had done his solitude. 
But I stood too much in awe of Miss 
Constance de Vaincy, to follow his 
advice, and accordingly Avalked so- 
berly across* the hall and into the 
drawing-room, as if I had been at 
home lor days. My aunt had ap- 
parently changed her philosophy, 
and taken up the demonstrative lino, 
for a musical shriek rang tlirough 
the apartment, and she threw herself 
into my arms ere I had leisure to 
look round. Ella had flown towards 
me also, and as soon as I could tear 
myself from my aunt, I warmly 
embraced her. In my haste and 
confusion, it seemed to me as if she 
had scarcely drawn back, wlien an- 
other hand was extended to me, and 
a voice said, ‘ Cousin Constance, Mr. 
Black,— see I must after all intro- 
duce myself.*’ She stood there in 
her deep mourning, her graceful 
throat and well turned head unco- 
vered, but there was no mistaking 
the air, the figure ; above i^ill, the 
penetrating eyes ; — it was the lady 
of the steam-boat. 

It was scarcely a pleasant surprise, 
and so I suppose my face betrayed, 
for the elegant girl moved away with 
a more reserved air, and sat down 
quietly. I felt that it Avould not do 
to begin as enemies ; so I said, after 
a moment’s hesitation, ‘ Pardon 
me, Miss de Vaincy, I am bewil- 
dered ; have wo not seen each other 
before?’ 

f ‘ Certainly we have,* she replied, 
good-humouredly. ‘Ah! Avhat a 
lovely day it was, and what a scene ! 
But 1 ought to blush at the recollec- 
tion, for I see you remember me as 
a strangely forward person.’ 
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Ella interposed. ‘Constance knew 
wlio you were, which ■will account 
for any intelligent look she may have 
given you.’ 

My new relative laughed. ‘ Oh ! 
I liave before me still the grave, 
astonished, reproving glan(*c with 
which you recoivet^ luy mute fare- 
well. As I wont so far, I might as 
well have introduced myself at once, 
but I had s(*arcoly inipudenco enough 
for that, and X — was at tJie instant 
alone.’ 

Her smile vanished as she tlius 
referred to lu*r father. 

‘ Hut how did you recognise me P’ 
J asked. 

‘Have you forgotten,’ she said, 
archly, ‘ your meeting with a young 
couple, and their loud greeting of 
you as Mr. Hlaek, and the mention 
of Eipplestone ? ] must have been 
deaf had T not heard them, and 
blind to have resisted the tempta- 
tion of watching one whom I knew 
to be my own cousin.* 

*No ! she is not in my style, T inva- 
riably reiterated, contrasting her 
frank loquacity with Kate’s little 
blushes and broken sentences. It 
did not occur to me then that the 
latter proceeded less from hashful- 
ness than coquetry. I was in those 
day^ ajit to confuse cordial, candid 
manners uith boldness, and so 
used to affected timidity, that the 
open, sensible, self-possessed manner 


of a woman of the world jarred upon 
my sensitive feelings. 

Constance regarded me wistfully 
for a moment, and then pushed 
her chair further into the shade, 
resuming the work she must have 
laid down as I entered. As she 
did so, however, I saw her glance 
at Ella solicitously. Ella did not 
look well; she was thinner than 
ever, and if possible jialer. J^re 
long, 1 perceived that my aunt was 
less kind in her manner to licr than 
formerly, — there was less ailoralion, 
less boasting about her. In the 
course of the evening, various hints 
fell from lier on(*e tlattcring lips, 
which considerably surprised me. 
Allusions to wasted talents, to tlio 
empire of indolence, to fame tlirown 
away, — and whenever these? myste- 
rious topics were agitated, Xilla’s 
cheek grew erijusoii, although she 
never lifted uj) her eyes or ventured 
on a retort. Once or twice*. Miss 
Constance De Vaincy turned away 
the converbation from this dangerous 
subject in a careless, laughing mode, 
which I scarcely knew whether to 
ascribe to tlioughllessncss or con- 
sideration; and several iime's, wJien 
Ella spoke to her, there v as a tender 
intonation in her voice unlike what 
I had ever heard in it before. My 
sister evidently liked her new friend 
as much as the rest of the family. 


BISHOP COPLESTOK* 


MlHE familiar letters of its dis- 
-L tiuguislied men are among the 
most interesting records which an 
age can preserve for its own instruc- 
tion and amusement, and transmit 
to posterity as a monument of itself. 
If the writers have been prominent 
acj;ors in the great drama of the 
national history, their correspondence 
wdtli their friends and acquaintance 
will often take us behind the scenes 
of political life, and reveal to us 
the springs of those proceedings 
which are sometimes unintelligiWe 
when viewed by themselves, and 


merely by the light of public policy. 
Even when no facts properly be- 
longing to history are thus dis- 
closed, yet the cliaracters of public 
men, 01 which the general public 
has so vague and partial a know- 
ledge, come out in so much fuller 
detail, stripped of official reserve 
and that sort of acting which belongs 
by a sort of necessity to political 
me, that the facts which were known 
before assume a new' interest and a 
fresh significance as w c regard them 
in their true relation to the men 
through whose opinions and passions 


■* Memoir of Edward Cojde&ton, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff; ‘with Eclcciions from his 
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they were retarded or developed, 
of whose minds and feelings they 
are at once the discipline and the 
exponents. Biography gives vitality 
to history, which becomes, with- 
out the aid of its humble coadjutor, 
abstract and colourless, actuated 
by general laws, anu issuing in 
general residts, which need trans- 
lating into motives of individual 
action and effects upon individual 
life, before they gain their hold on 
the interest and affections necessary 
to make tlic study of history jjopular 
and fruitful. And when the writers 
of letters are not in the foremost 
ranks of statesmanship, but occupy 
such a position as to observe the 
conduct and discern the motives of 
the leading men, the value of the 
information to be gained from them 
is second to none in liistorieal im- 
portance, and is indeed only to be 
limited by the sagacity and honesty 
of the inmrmants. But besides this 
political source of interest in pub- 
lished correspondence, — and which, 
except ill the case of professed lite- 
rary men, is its main attraction for 
contemporary readers, — posterity 
will lind here an inexhaustible 
store of facts to be depended on, 
from whicli to draw conclusions as 
to the social state of the age and 
eounlry wliereiu the correspondence 
was carried on. And from this point 
of vi('w, lliero is only ono condition 
lu'cessaiy to render the corresjiond- 
enco interesting, and philosophically 
serviceable, ami that is, that the 
writers should have common senso, 
at. least in sucli a degree as to qualify 
Ihem to stand as rexirescntativcs of 
the mass of their countrymen at the 
time. Probably tJie more nearly 
they do this, the more valuabk will 
tlieu' correspondence be to posterity. 
There is, then, no brancli of litera- 
ture in which criticism may he so 
justly tolerant ; for the folly, or the 
prejudice, or the ignorance, which 
is per se reprehensible, may be pro- 
perly considered worth preserving, 
as an indication of the state of public 
feeling and public intelligence at ^ le 
time, or a landmark from which 
posterity may calculate their pro- 
gress or their decline. Wo hold it, 
therefore, a justiiiablc and even a 
praiseworthy act, to publish the 
letters of any man, — not relatively 
to his times a madman or a dunce 


— who has had activity of mind, 
and sympathy or business with 
his fellow-men, sufficient to have 
caused a voluminous correspon- 
dence. This is especially true of 
our own country, where, happily, 
the administration of affairs is not 
concentrated in a class of govern- 
ment officials subordinated in a 
rigid system and to an unchanging 
rule, hut where the public func- 
tions of social life are so distri- 
buted as to call out for cveiy 
cifciiseii in his station, something of 
that conjoined responsibility and 
energy, which form together tho 
two elements of the political train- 
ing, by which we English have ar- 
rived at the enviable condition of 
enjoying freedom without anarchy 
and government without despotism. 
Here, tlien, it is especially necessary 
to the complete comprehension of 
our social state, that the fullest re- 
cords of the lives and characters of 
those wdio are leading men in 
their respective classes, types of all 
that is excellent and defective in 
those classes, should be furnished 
to posterity. Our only regret is, 
not that so many biographies are 
published, the subjects of which have 
not been very eminent in their time, 
but that the raugc of biography has 
hitherto been too exclusive — con- 
fined, with few exceptions, to men 
of literary or political eminence, 
and these exceptions being chiefly 
religious biographies of a thoroughly 
unwholesome tendency. We con- 
fess that in this country, the great- 
ness of which depends immediately 
upon its material wealth and those 
who are engaged in producing or 
distributing it, literature^ science, 
politics, and theology seem to us to 
have monopolized too large a share 
of those personal records, an abiding 
place ill whicli is an honourable 
object of ambition . W o have had the 
Napoleon of Peace, — when are we 
to have the Plutarch of Commerce? 

The point of view indicated is, w^e 
feel assured, the true point of view 
for all biographies of other than 
first-rate men; by which wo mean of 
men, either of remarkable genius, 
or whose achievements have modi- 
fied the course of tho w^orld’s history. 
Tho Wellingtons and the Peels, the 
Shelleys and tho Seotts, are in them- 
selves, and to the men of their own 
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times, as interesting as they will be 
to posterity. Bat the other men 
who arc lucky enough to get their 
lives written, either from having had 
admiring friends to preserve their 
letters, or from leaving relatives to 
whom tlieir reputation is a hind of 
j^roperty, liave but a sliglit interest 
tor their contemjjoraries, who knew 
nothing of tliem personally ; and so 
their memorials m mosu etiscs drop 
out of sight, and are valued but as 
80 much waste paper. If, however, 
the compilers or editors would but 
keep delinitely before tlieii* minds 
the plain fact, that as individual men, 
their subjects can awaken lasting 
interest, neither in their contem- 
poraries, nor in posterity, hul- that, 
as specimens of a class, as types of 
those Avho have to perform dclliiitc 
functions in the commonwealth, they 
may be extremely valimble, and of 
the highest interest to posterity, the 
result would bo a scries of memoirs, 
histories, and collections of letters, 
presenting to future ages the social 
life ^Liid progress of the times w hich 
preceded, with the same clearness 
as the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii present us, in llie niiic- 
teenlJi century, wuth the domestic 
liabits of the Italians of the first 
century, and far greater fulness of 
detail. 

These remarks, sufficiently obvious 
in themselves, have been immediately 
called forth by a memoir of the late 
Hr. Copleston, Bishop of Llandiiff, 
published by his nephew'. His w^as a 
career of remarkable success ; not 
that he rose to a very lofty eminence, 
or had the largest functions of the 
Stale to discharge, but that he dis- 
charged Vemarkably w^ell those to 
which he w as called, and filled some 
of the most important and influential 
offices of his iirofession. lie was 
admirably fitted to convey to pos- 
terity a notion of the sort of man a 
ooa college tutor and master w^as 
uring the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century — to figure as the 
centre of a group, and the hero of a 
dramatic story, which should have 
told to our grcat-grandchildrcn what 
Oxford w^as in the times immediately 
preceding our own. The whole in- 
terest attaching to the man belongs 
to liim as Fellow, Tutor, and Provost 
of Oriel. If posterity remember 
him, it will be as hping tradition- 


ally done more than any other 
man to raise Oriel to an eminent 
position in Oxford and Fiigland, 
and as having manfully fought for 
Oxford against calumniators w ith- 
out, and against bigots witliin. 
Yet of all this, wdiich w'as the 
man’s real life, the thing he came 
into the w'orld apparently to do, 
the biographer gives us but a 
meagre account ; and w e have in- 
stead, letters, extracts from journals, 
and remarks of his own, little 
connected w'ith the main business 
upon which his uucle w as employed. 
It is not to the presence of these 
things that w e object, but to the 
comparative importau(io given to 
them; as if one should write the 
life of the Duke of Wellington, 
and omit his campaigns. It would 
be idle to answer that the aim 
of the biographer is to dc])ict the 
man as man, and not as official; 
to show to \:s the liumanity tJiat is 
in liim, not to describe the mecha- 
nical rontiiu in which his days pass 
under the division of labour im- 
posed by social life ; though w o have 
little doubt that some such feeling 
lies at the bottom of the 3 jistakes of 
this sort made by biographers. The 
truth is, that the character of the 
man, what he really is, manifests 
itself in what he docs, in the zeal 
and effectiveness w ith which he dis- 
charges his daily tasks. In this lies 
w'hat the man is worth to the com- 
munity, though, of course, the in- 
fluence of a good and w ise man ex- 
tends flir beyond his routine busi- 
ness, into his social intercourse with 
his friends, into his amusements, into 
his self-imposed occupations, into 
his opinions on the various toiiic-s of 
politics, literature, science, in wJiich 
lie takes interest; and all these are 
necessary to complete the portrait. 
But to throw into the background 
aU that upon wliich half a man’s life 
is spent — that w hich is peculiarly his 
business — into which his best ener- 
gies are continuously directed — with 
the success or failure of which the 
man himself may be said to succeed 
or fail, surely this is a mistake in 
art, and seems to us connected with 
a mistake in morals ; the feeling con- 
Bcious or unconscious that there is 
little w^orth in the business of life, 
that a man is only truly cultivating 
his humanity when ho gets away 
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from this business. Mr. Stanley 
knew better than this when he wrote 
Dr. Arnold’s life. How the school- 
master stands there — how one sees 
all the fine sides of the man’s cha- 
racter coming; out under the hopes 
and fears, anxieties and pleasures of 
the station in which God had placed 
him, as wo see a mountain revealing 
its universe of beauty under tlio 
liglits and shades of the sky. And 
again, in the same writer’s memoir 
of his father, the late Bishop of 
[Norwich, the admirable individuality 
of the jmrtrait is produced by the 
same true feeling of the effect of a 
man’s business in life in bringing out 
his character, if he liave one. And 
this leads us to remark, that though 
almost any man’s life is -w'orth 
writing, it is by tio means any one 
■wlio can write it — a fact, of which 
the relalives of distinguished men 
seem unfortunately in general igno- 
rant. The requisite qualifications of 
a biographer vary, of (‘oiivse, in 
reference to his subject, but two or 
three leading conditions seem essen- 
tial to a good biography. The 
writer shoiud have known him of 
wdiom he writes during the effective 
part of his career; luivc been familiar 
w ith his aims, his difliculties, both 
from within and without; his pre- 
vious training. This, it is plain, can 
seldom be attained, except by a con- 
temporary; and this, among other 
reasons, is one of the principal ob- 
jections to the now common practice 
of entrusting the task of writing the 
lives of distinguished men to their 
younger relatives. Tlvit the objec- 
tions may be overcome by an intense 
sympathy, and by peculiar atl- 
vantages of knowdedge, is seen in 
Mr. Stanley’s case, before referred 
to. Then, again, acquaintance with 
the duties of the profession of the 
man whose life has to bo written 
would inmost eases seem an essential. 
But, above all, any antagonisms of 
religious or polilical party, except in 
the rarest cases, utterly unlit a man 
for writing a life of another. A 
Protectionist must be a wonderfn 
man wdio w^ould not make a strange 
melodrama of Sir .Robert Peeis 
politi(?al life ; and, with all our love 
and reverence for J)r. Arnold, we 
scarcely think he would have ac- 
quitted himself satisfactorily as the 
biographer of John Henry Newman. 


We are afraid that Bishop Copleston 
has suffered somew’hat from this 
latter cause. He w as a prominent 
<mponcnt in his later life of the 
Tractarian movement, on wdiich 
question his nephew seems to be 
not altogether at one with him. 
We doubt wdicthor a reader pre- 
viously unacquainted wutli the 
Bishop’s opinions on this point w^ould 
have gathered even a hint of them 
from the book. There is one 
omission in connexion with this 
matter which, for our parts, wt 
cannot too strongly censure. We 
will simply state the fact, and 
leave the reader to draw his o^vn 
conclusioii. The only occasion on 
which the Bishop of Llandalf took 
an active part in any Oxford 
proceedings after he ceased to he 
Provost of Oriel, was on the 
degradation of Mr. Ward, for 
the publication of The Ideal of a 
Christian Church. On that occa- 
sion, Dr. Copleston exerted all 
his great influence in O.xford against 
Mr. Ward. Now, on the wisdom 
of these proceedings against Mr 
Ward, there w’as at the time, and 
has been ever since, great difler- 
ence of opinion, and no one 
would have quarrelled witli Mr. 
Copleston for stating bis objections 
to the part taken by his iiuclo. But 
to ignore the whole matter is, to 
say the least of it, absurd; as the 
omission was sure to be pointed out, 
and attract in the end more atten- 
tion than if it had been mentioned 
with other facts in the course of 
the biography. Wc cannot help 
tracing to a similar motive the very 
scanty selection that appeai^s in this 
volume of the letters of the Bishop 
to Lis intimate friend of forty 
years, Dr. Whately, Archbishop of 
Dublin. A correspondence betwreen 
two such men on the literary and 
political topics in w hich w^e know 
them both to have been interested, 
and to have been competent judges, 
w^ould have been a welcome ex- 
change for the unimportant matter 
of which a largo portion of Mr. 
Ooplcston’s volume is made up. 
We feel the more angry at this 
omission, and the public has the 
more reason to regret it, as Bishop 
Copleston’s^ correspondence wutli 
Lord Dudley, which, from his lord- 
ship’s published letters, would have 
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been most interesting, has either 
been destroyed or siipprcsscd by 
his lordship’s executors; and causes 
unknown to us have prevented his 
correspondence with Lord GrenvilJe 
and the late Lord Lyttelton, and 
letters of importance to tlic late 
Sir Hobert l*eel, from seeing the 
light. 

In spite, however, of all draw- 
backs, the memoir is i)leasaiit 
reading, and one travels through it 
with the consciousness of being in 
the company of a clear-headed, well- 
read, kind-hearted, cojiscicjitious 
man, who did admirably u cU the 
special wc»rk given him to do, and 
took a by no incaiis uninfliiential 
part in the larger concerns of Iho 
great world out of Oxford. There 
is, besides, an air of prosperity, a 
tone of contentment about the book, 
which is very cheerful in these times, 
when most of the thinking men are 
probing the wounds and uncovering 
the sores of the body politic, in a 
way that one feels to be necessary, 
but ^>Lieh makes one very un- 
comfortable, as tbougli the thin 
crust of earth were to become 
suddenly transparent, and make 
visible and audible the roaring, 
heaving mass of central fire. The 
follo^^ing extract from a letter to 
Dr. Wliately, 'written in 1824, in- 
volves a principle invaluable in 
practical life, and tends to settle on 
a basis of tliorough good sense and 
sound reasoning a question which 
must continually be perplexing 
sensitive, conscientious people : — 

>Jven the .sense of duty must be 
satisfied in permitting many things to 
go unattended tt), which, if the means 
were in our hands, we should be glad to 
regulate. It seems absurd to mount to 
metaphysical principles for a guide in 
the common familiar concerns of life. 
Yet 1 have frequently been led to rcfiect 
on the wide prevalence of evil in tho 
world, as a proof tliat God cannot expect 
us to harass ourselves incessantly in 
resisting it. lie doubtless permits it, as 
affording an arena for our energies, 
directed as they should be in obedience 
to his will, but it could never be meant 
that our own enjoyment is to be nullified 
by it. 

These reflections used to occur to my 
mind when engaged in active duties a,s 
a college officer; and it often appeared 
to me the most difficult question, wrilh 
what degree of evil existing under one’s 
eyes one might - fairly indulge a feeling 


of complacency, and a desire for repose 
or enjoyment. No one will say that 
these feelings arc not to be indulged 
at all, while any degree of evil exists 
around us which we ui.-iy by possibility 
counteract. Our Saviour liimsolf was 
not always teaching or relieving distress, 
and much both of moral <nid physical 
evil he must have witnessed without 
interfering to coirect it. 

Whenever, therefore, a service of this 
kind exceeds the measure of our health 
or spirits, we ought to be satisfied that 
another duty withdraws us from it, and 
endeavour to forget, by diversion to 
other objects, the imperfections and 
blemishes which arc inseparable from 
earthly things. 

It is seldom, indeed, that one has 
occasion to inculcate this sort of duty, 
but the best motives require ,*i mode- 
rating hand ; even benevolence itself 
may grow up into asceticism. 

To a pbilosopbit* tonipor Dr. 
Copleston uni led intcllectnal ac- 
complishmenls of an unusually wide 
raugc. Ho is one cf the low 
instances of a homo education 
turning out a distinguished man, 
though in his case Oxford possibly 
supplied the usual training of a 
publii^ school, for ho was eloeted 
a scholar of Corpus Cbrisli Col- 
lege in his sixteenth year, and 
wdthiii four 3 ^ears was‘ si)eeially 
invited to bt'oonu' a fellow of 
Oriel, of which eullego ho became 
tutor in bis twenty-first year. In 
his probationary year he gained tlio 
En^isli cssii}^ the subject l)eing 
agriculture, and treated it in so 
masterly a fashion as to obtain the 
singular compliment of a vote of 
thanks from tlio Agricultural Soidety. 
As tutor of Oriel, lie became captain 
of a company of volunteers raised 
among his undergraduates, on the 
anticipation of a Erench invasion 
in 1797. The year 1800 was 
the era of the new (examination 
statute at Oxford; Mr. Copleston 
took a leading part in promoting 
the eliango agai?isL a vehement 
opposition, and when the statute 
passed, undertook with five other 
colleagues the delicate and difti- 
<;ult task of conductiTig tho first 
examinations. We find him in the 
same year admitted to priests’ orders, 
and instituted to a small vicarage, 
the dutu's of \Giich he could per- 
form without interfering with his 
collegiate functions. In 1802, he 
wras elected Professor of Poetry, a 
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post which ho held for some years. 
The results aro given to the world 
in a series of ‘ pnelectioncs,* which, 
being wTitten in Latin, are, of 
course, read but by few, but his 
biograjdior tc'lJs us they ‘will never 
cease to delight those who can 
appreciate clear devcloimient of 
principles, just criticism, discri- 
minating delicacy of taste, and, per- 
haps, above all, Latiiiity of such 
pure ainl brilliant water, that when, 
in our recollection, wc compare it 
w'itli Ciceronian gems, it loses none 
of its lustre.’ The versatility of his 
power and the variety of his pur- 
suits are shown by some vigo- 
rous researches into his own genea- 
logy, and by his election, in 1804, 
as a fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society. In 1800 he was made 
senior treasurer of his college, and 
his linancial talents arc* exemplilied 
by a passage in his diary referring 
to this appointment: — 

Obtained tlie consent of the college 
to a idaii for iinpi-oviiig the revenues, 
by borrowing lines instead of taking 
them from the le&sces at renewals, and 
inci easing the reserved rents Instc.'id. — 
N.B. Being continued six. years in the 
office, contrary to the usual custom of 
electing for one year only, succeeded in 
establishing this plan, by means of which 
the income of the college has been 
trebled, all its dcfjts licjuidated, and the 
estates better tenanted, 

Tn 1807 appeared the ‘Advice to a 
young lloviewer,’ suggested, we be- 
lieve, by a crithpie in the British 
Critic upon Manfs Boems, and ex- 
posing in so forcible and effective a 
stylo the low ails and malicious de- 
vices of reviewers, that though a 
mcvejeu d' esprit, it remains to this 
day a most useful warning, both to 
critics what to avoid, andtothe public, 
to be on their guard against the 
critics. Coming at the moment when 
criticism of the slashing impertinent 
kind w as more attended to than it is 
now% it must hav(* been a real relief 
and a hearty relish to insulted au- 
thors. Mushed with his triumph 
over impertinence out of Oxford, he 
next assailed it nearer home, and u 
a jiamphlot, entitled The Examiner 
Examined, administered tremendous 
castigation to a rash member of the 
University, who, being in gross 
ignorance both of logic and of facts, 
had published, and got pufled into 
notoriety, a work called Logic made 


Easy. In both these pamphlets, as 
afterwards in the replies to the Edin- 
burgh Review calumnies upon Ox- 
fordEduci.-tion,Mr. Coideston unites 
with his sarcasm and wit the clear 
enunciation of such important prin- 
ciples. tliat, like Sydney Smith, ho 
seems to have only pointed liis argu- 
ment to make it go further home, 
and do its useml service more 
thoroughly. His is no mere holiday 
jesting — tne edge and polish of his 
weapon ai‘c for use, not for show. 

Towards the close of 1809 the 
Chancollorsliix) of the University of 
Oxford became vacant by the death 
of the Duke of Portland. The can- 
didates w^ere Lord Grenville, Lord 
Eldon then Lord Chancellor, and the 
Duke of Beaufort. Mr. Copleston 
warmly espoused the cause of the first 
mentioned nobleman, who was suc- 
cessful in Bjiite of his advocacy of 
catholic cmancii)ation, and the im- 
mense influence which the eliurch 
patronage of the Lord Chan- 
cellor . naturally gave* to ontf of 
Ids opponents. The connexion thus 
formed, ripendd into a friendship 
between Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Copleston, and the latter w as thence- 
forth a w’^clcome guest in tho 
polished and intellectual society of 
which Lord Grenville was the centre. 
Mr. Copleston’s motives for his 
choice are given in a letter to his 
father, in whii-li he says, ‘ We have 
now at our head w hat w c ought to 
hav^the ablest and the most learned 
nobleman in the kingdom — a firm 
friend to the Established Church — 
a sincere Christian— a man of the 
most correct ])rivato life, and a de- 
lormiuod anli-gaUicau andL anti-phi- 
losophist.’ 

In 1810 Mr. Coideston resigned 
his college tutorship, after lioldmg 
it thirteen years. The only record 
of this olfice aflbrded us by his bio- 
grapher, consists of a letter to 4iim- 
sclf from Mr. Hughes, of Doimiug- 
ton Priory, who was a inijiil of Mr. 
Coxfleston. Tlie following extracts 
present the main points of the 
summary ; 

As far as I can judge of the public 
opinion entertained in Oxford at tlie 
time of my first residence, 1 believe that, 
if graduates and undergraduates collec- 
tively had been called to name their one 
‘ Peiitanthlus,’ — the man among them 
best ada^ited, according to the definition 
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of some English sage of the old time, to 
discharge well any given oflSce of peace 
or war, — they would have unanimously 
named your uncle. Ilis manly and, 
practical habits of mind pervaded both 
his lectures, and his opinions as to the 
true ends of an university education. 
The latter he held to consist, not so 
much in the quantity of books read, 
.an<i systems learned in a half-digested 
manner, as in the ac(piire{l j)ower of 
dissecting and investigatinga subject, of 
whatever given sort, with sustained 
attention, and in that logical and com- 
mon-sense ^vay by which it becomes incor- 
porated witli the mind. Things rather 
than words, and quality rather than 
quantity, were the testa of proficiency to 
which he looked . lloth during his college, 
career, anti in after life, his mind ap- 
peared at the same time to gi'asp tho 
main gist of a question, and to classify 
all its minute details with a just apjjre- 
ciation of the relative bearing and im- 
portance of each. It was not his nature 
to make the most trifling thing a sine- 
cure which came under his notice, even 
down to the planting a forest-tree, or 
tho proper orthography of a name ; and 
on subjects oh which he conversed to 
get information, so meiyilessly pertinent 
were his queries and cross-questionings, 
that the examined at once discerned his 
own deficiency in matters on which he 
had thought liimsclf fully prepared, and 
the right mcchod of remedying it ; while 
at the same time he perceived th<at wdiat- 
ever I’e had said to the pur]:>ose was 
from that moment «torcd for use in tho 
imud of the (querist. 

It may be well imagined how fq^our- 
ably this analytical habit of mind, 
seconded by his known and extensive 
scholarship, and a patience and accu- 
racy which passed over nothing, told on 
Mr. Copleston’s efficiency as a lecturer. 
Under hisljystem, and that of his friend 
and colleague, Mr. Bishop, (a sound 
instructor, and a man of many virtues, 
whom f)ur roughest hands regarded with 
a sort of filial feeling,) the college studies 
embraced only one lecture a day ; but 
to pi;epare this lecture so as to satisfy 
youT- uncle’s zeal and accuracy, fully 
taxed the industry and scholarship of 
those who gave him their full atten- 
tion. Of the necessity of the modern 
system of getting up books for a degree, 
styled by the young men ‘ coaching,’ or 
^cramming,’ I cannot presume to form 
an opinion ; all 1 can say is, that Mr. 
Copleston’s mode of lecturing rendered 
it a work of supererogation, provided 
his instructions were noted and stored 
up at the time. 


A despairing freshman, after one or 
two previous failures, and much laudable 
plodding, had stuck fast in the middle 
of the Pon6 Ashiorum. 

Mr. C. — * Bo you really think, 
Mr. * * * *, that you can master this 
fifth proposition V 

Mr. * * * * (in a deep positive tone). 
— 'No, sir, I CAN not! — but (emphati- 
cally) I’LIi TRY.’ 

Mr. 0. — respect the manliness 
of thtat answer, Mr. ♦ ♦ * * ; and, 
let me tell you, I am convinced you 
have it in you not only to try but to 
succeed.’ 

The effect of this timely tact showed 
iteelf at the next lecture ; the neoj)hyte 
took heart, got through the dreaded 
problem with perfect accuracy, and very 
soon found out for himself what his sub- 
sequent high honours in the schools de- 
monstrated, that he had one of the 
clearest and soundest heads of his 
standing. 

A successful evasion of the discipline 
maintained by Mr. Copleston was con- 
sidered as no gi*eat matter of good taste 
or triumphant ingenuity, and the sym- 
pathy felt for those who had come into 
unpleasant collision with him, was 
usually of the nature of what jmu or I 
should feel for a friend passing through 
the process of the Insolvent Court, or 
sued for ' breach of promise’ before an 
impartial judge. 

****** 

I may truly say that I never knew 
any professed man of letters from whom 
1 heard, in the way of familiar conversa- 
tion, such sound and discreet maxims as 
to that art of society in which Farr and 
Person certainly were novices, and those 
business-like liabits which qualify <a man 
to take care of himself and other ]ieople. 
I fear that if a German eruditissiinus 
had made a third at our private lectures, 
he would have hold Mr. Copleston’s occa- 
sional 'prolusiones dc omnibus rebus 
et qulbusdam aUis,’as something almost 
unholy ; though somehow or other I 
seem to recollect them better than most 
other things which occurred so long ago. 
You will smile, I think, at the following 
characteristic trait of a relative whoso 
turn of mind you knew so well. A note 
was delivered to your uncle while we 
were ' enucleating’ (as our excellent 
friend and olim sociiis, T — , used to 
style it) a tough part of the Af/ainemnm. 
Having opened and perused it, Mr. 
Copleston tossed it indignantly to me, 
pointing to the direction. 

* Now, look there — as if that man, 
who ought to know better, and has 
called here half-a-dozen times, could not 
recollect that my name is Cop-les-toii, 
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as you may see it over my door, and 
that I was baptized lidward, which he 
must know also, or might have found 
out.’ 

JI. — 'He indulges you, I see, sir, 
with two superfluous letters.’ 

C. — ‘ V cs - -the Rev. Mr. Copi^lestOTte ! 
Now, I cannot recommend a better habit 
to a you III f man, like yourself, enter iwj 
the ivorUl in yood society, thhn to ascertain 
the exact prejix, spelling, and pronuncia- 
lion of every man's name with whom you 
have intercourse : such, I mean, as he 
and, his family choose habitually to adopt. 
Depend npon it, that people in general 
infer a sort of oXiyuitna from such lapses; 
as if you took so little interest in their 
identity, as to forget the minor charac- 
tenstics of it.* * * * * 

A remarkably astuto elderly man of 
business, who hail made a large fortune 
on the Stock Exchange, was asked by a 
neighbour how he had sped as to the 
renewal of the lease of fin important 
part of his estate, held under Oriel 
College. ' Wliy, not so well as I ex- 
pected,’ was the answer. ‘I thought I 
should get a pretty easy bargain with 
a mere learned, bookish fellow, like 
Cople.ston ; hut I was rather taken 
aback, I confess ; he is as well up to the 
value of land and money as I am myself, 
.'iiul seems ficquaintcd with every acre of 
the property.’ 

About this time apx)carc(l the 
three replies to the calumnies of the 
Jildinburgh nhieh, as coming 

from one wlio had himself played a 
heading jiart in the correction of 
abuses, and the supply of defici- 
encies at Oxford, may he taken as 
the opinions of the wisest and most 
thoughtful churchmen of this turn' 
on the important question of uni- 
versity education. lie became 
shortly afterwards a contributor to 
the (Quarterly Meview, though he 
did not habitiuilly devote himself to 
article - writing, * his contributions 
altogether amounting only to six, 
and s]ireading over a space of fifteen 
cars. From this date, evidences 
egin to aiipear in his letters and 
journals, ot the interest ho took in 
questions of finance and political 
economy ; liis clear intelligence 
leading liirn even thus early to re 
cognise the superiority of HuskLs- 
son, and the merits of Malthus. 
Little occurs during the next two or 
three years of Mr. Copleston’s 
career, to break the quiet stream of 
academical life — in his case so 
pleasantly varied by visits to houses 


where virtue, intellect, and rank, 
united to make the owners distin- 
guished. In 1813 he declined the 
offer of the headship of Magdalen 
Hall, made him by Lord (Irenville: 
probably, from the consciousness 
tJuit tlie ajjparcntly approaebing 
vacancy in the provostshix) of his 
own college could scarcely fail to 
raise him to a still higher jiGst. The 
summer of 1814 ho spent, for the 
first time, on the continent; and the 
letters written on this tour, as well 
as on subsequent ones, are well 
worthy to take nlace beside those of 
liis friend Lora Dudley, which he 
afterwards jiublisl icd. Shortly afl.er 
liis return to Oxford, the expected 
vacancy occurred, and the Fellow s of 
Oriel unanimously selected Mr. 
Copleston for theirbead, andtheUni- 
versity hcightcnc-d the compliment, 
by confi'rring upon him the diploma 
degree of D.D. — ‘ the highest honour 
the University can bestow.* We 
W'ish that the biographer had given 
ns something by w hich w'c could have 
enabled our readers to foriii a defi- 
nite estimate of Dr. Coxfiesion’s 
merits and services in liis new and 
influential position, but he has 
not; so we must pass on to his 
successive literary productions. In 
1819 he published two letters to Sir 
Kobert Peel, On the Pcmiciott^ 
Mffects of a Variable Standard of 
value, especially as it regards the 
Condition of the Imoer Orders, and 
the Poor Laws; and. On the Causes 
of the Increase of Pauperism, and 
on the Poor Laws; the former of 
which, received striking testimony 
from Mr. Ticrn^ and Sir J. Mack- 
intosh ill the Ifousc of Commons, 
and tw’O years subsequently from 
that emincut authority, Mr. Baring 
— afterwards Lord Asliburton. 
From this time forw ard w e find him 
on terms of intimacy with, and re- 
ferred to as an authority by, the most 
eminent statesmen and financiers of 
the day. But, probably, the w’ork 
by which Dr. Copleston lias become 
most wddely known, is the In- 
quiry into the Doctrines of Necessity 
and Predestination, oonsisting of 
sermons x^Tcached before the Uni- 
versity, with appendices, and pub- 
lished in the year 1821. The work 
w’ill ever remain valuable, as show ing 
the sources of confusion on this sub- 
ject w^hich lie in the ambiguous use 
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of words, and as carrying? out the 
great ar^mcnt of Bishoj) Sutler, on 
the analogy between natui*al and 
revealed religion, which always 
must Aveigh most powerfully with 
candid inquirers; inasnnicli as its 
essence consists in demonstrating 
the supposed inconsistencies and 
impossibilities of revealed religion, 
to be the commonly received facts of 
natural religion, the result ccpially 
of cultivated reason and spontaneous 
consciousness. The error of the 
Fatalist and the Fredcstinarian or 
Calvinist, (who is nothing but a 
Fatalist, whose theory arbitrarily 
confines itself to the future life,) con- 
sists in pushing one side of an harmo- 
niously combining truth to the 
destruction of tlie other aide; in 
asserting that of two apparently 
contradictory propositions, one is 
necessarily false. Tl\c answer, in 
sliort, is, tliat our principhfs of prac- 
tical life arc seen to consist of 
propositions scverallj’^ found by ex- 
perience and reason to be true ; but 
which, ill our iuiperfec.i state of 
knowledges and the limited faculties 
with AAliicli vve are endowi‘d, are not 
logically iccoiicilablc; and that tliia 
is what might be a priori expected, 
where truths affecting tlie conduct 
and interests of finite beings have 
their source and ultimate harmony 
ill the being of the Infinite. We are 
sure that onr readers Avill be grati- 
fied by a correspondence arising out 
of this work, between Dr. Copleston 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir D. F.) 
Sandford, who had recently attacked 
Oxford, and Oriel in particular, with 
great acrimony in the l^dinhurgh 
Meview. , These frank acknowledg- 
ments of error on the one side, and 
the readiness to forgive on the oth^r, 
are among the rare but choicest 
pleasures of literary and religious 
controversy. I^or is it a very 
common tiling for a book to produce 
ou the mind of men as clever and 
accomplislied as Mr. Sandford, an 
effect so complete and convincing. 

College of Glasgow, December 22, 1823. 

Sir, — T hough I have too much reason 
to fear that a letter with rny signature 
may not be acceptable to you, I cannot 
refrain from giving the simple expres- 
sion of my gratitude for a very essential 
service you have rendered me. My mind 
(as I suppose, at some season or another, 
must be the case with all serious thinkers 


on religious subjects) had been much 
agitated by the mysterious questions of 
predestination and election. Till lately, 
I confess Avith shame, 1 had not read 
your book on this topic. Its recent 
perusal lias put an end to my doubts 
and hesitations— 1 hope for over. The 
very work which, Avhen unknown to me, 

I dared to mention in a slighting manner, 
has thus, under Providence, been the 
happy instillment of removing all my 
hesitations, and yielding peace to my 
disquieted thoughts. You will, perhaps, 
receive with indifference this tardy 
atonement for former pctiilanoe and 
error. But great will bo my satisfaction 
if to the other members of the university, 
with whom my sincere confession of a 
heavy fault has reconciled me, I shall he 
enabled to add the name of Dr. Copleston. 

I am, with much respect. 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
n. K. Sandpohd, 

Oriel College, December 28, 1S23. 

Bear Sni, — It was far from a feeling 
of indifference with which I read your 
letter. A testimony so frank, an- 1 so pow- 
erful to the ?isefulncssof a treatise, itnist 
naturally give its author sincere plea- 
sure, But besides this, I should he 
sorry and .ashametl to bo thought in- 
sensible to the kiinliiess of your com- 
munication. 

Whatever pain may liaA'c been caused 
by any former exercise of your pen, be 
assured that this letter has had all the 
healing influence you couhl have in- 
tended or desired. In common with 
your academical friends, I had always 
admired your talents, and this proof you 
have given of a generous heart, makes 
me hope that I may hereafter be in- 
cluded in that number, and that some 
time or other 1 may have an opportunity 
of testifying my esteem in person. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully and sincerely, 

E. Copleston. 

College of Glasgow, January 3rd, 1824. 

Bear Sir, — I have no words to ex- 
press the heartfelt pleasure Avitli which 
your letter has affected mo. Unless you 
could know the pain and sorrow inflicted 
on me by a long estrangement from all 
that is eminent and dignified at Oxford, 
you cannot appreciate the joy of a re- 
conciliation now sanctioned by the 
person whom 1 had most wantonly, 
causelessly, and, I had feared, uiipardon- 
ably offended. A nature generous as 
yours requires, I am well aware, no 
further acknowledgment of error and of 
penitence. I v/ill add only the expres- 
sion of my confident liopc, that, though 
I may never do anything to merit much 
praise, I shall for the future avoid giving 
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reasoQ for the censure of the virtuous 
and the wise It is qtlite uncer- 

tain when I may again visit Oxford, but 
it delights me to know that, whenever 
I maj' have that happiness, I shall be 
permitted to number you witli my re- 
conciled and only too indulgent friends. 

Ever, with much respect. 

Gratefully and sincerely yours, 

O. K. Sandford. 

Fot some years Dr. Copleatoii’s 
life appears to have flowed on as 
pleasantly as tlie combination of high 
intellectual powers, large attaiii- 
jnents, and a social position whose 
duties and pleasures were alike cal- 
culated to sustain Jind call them 
forth, can secure to a mortal. 
Occasional ill health seems the only 
interruption, to this felicity, lie 
mixed freely in the most distingiiislicd 
circles of lOnglisli society, enjoyed 
the friendshi]) of the w iso, the active, 
and the good; and the eminent 
persons who from time to time 
came to Oxford, found their natural 
attraction and a kiml reception at 
Oriel Lodge. lie had, too, his 
retirement from th(‘ busy world at 
his native place, Oilwell, in Devon- 
shire, where ho purchased an estate, 
and amused himself with planting 
and improving, and recruiting his 
health and spirits amid the scenes 
of nature, to whi(‘h, in her wilder 
or her softer mood, in Switzerland 
or in Devon si lire, ho was enthu- 
siastically sensitive. In the middle 
of 1826 he received from Lord 
Liverpool the offer of the deanery of 
(Jhestcr — a compliment tlie higher, 
as Dr. Copleston belonged U) an 
opposite political party ; and had, 
indeed, bt'on hitherto debarred from 
ministerial preferment by that cause. 
Moreover, it was a stranger thing 
then than it woidd bo thought now, 
til auks mainly to Sir llobert Peel, 
for a minister to offer church pre- 
ferment to a distinguished man, 
who was opposed to liis party on 
imports ut politica I mcasm'cs. Lord 
Liverpool soon passed away from 
the political scene ; and Canning’s 
premature fate raised Lord Goderich, 
for a brief period, to the helm of the 
state. This nobleman, on a vacancy 
occurring in the see of Llandaff, 
with which, at that time, the 
deanery of St. Paul’s was lield in 
commendam, offered it to Dr. Cop- 
leston ; and with this preferment 


his Oxford career naturally came to 
a close. On the great question of 
that time, the removal of the civil 
disabilities of the Papists, Dr. Cop- 
Icston’s opinions liad been long 
decided ; and of throe parliamentary 
speeches which he ])ublishcd, one 
was ill support of the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and 
another in favour of the Catliolic 
Emancipation Act. On the ques- 
tion of parliamentary'' reform wdiich 
immediately followed, the Bishop 
of Llandaff shared the appreJion- 
sion of Ixis friend, Lord Dudl^, 
and otliers of our most thoughtful 
statesmen, liotli with respect to tho 
excessive cnlargemcnl. thereby given 
to the demo<*ratic element in our 
constitution, and to there volutionary 
agitation by which the bill was 
ultimately earned. The journals 
and letters contain m-iny intei’cstiug 
allusions to the occurrence of that 
anxious time. Two letters, one 
from the Earl of llipon to the 
bishop, and tlic bisho])'s answer, 
which w'e subjoin, are so full of 
sound sense, and so illustrative of 
the position and opinions of tho 
moderate party, as to be valuable 
historical documents. 

Llansanfraed, November 27, 1831. 

JVIy dbak Lord, — ^fost willingly do 
I avail myself of your lordship’s inquiry, 
to explain what my motives were in 
voting as 1 did against the second read- 
ing of the Reform Rill, and what my 
present views are with regard to that 
measure. 

****** 

Sensible as I am of the use of close 
boroughs, in uniting the two houses of 
parliament, and giving to the kords and 
to the King an unseen influence in the 
assembly, which now virtually possesses 
the whole power of the State, I still feel 
tliat this reasoning could never be made 
intelligible to the people at large ; and 
that we must, for the sake of public 
opinion, remodel this part of the repre- 
sentative system, as well as enfi'anchise 
some of the principal towns hitherto not 
included in it. 

But it seemed to me that in this plan 
there was too much of theory and too 
little of constitutional principle, and 
that there was an attempt to do too 
much at once. If the ancient preroga- 
tive as to issuing and discontinuing writs 
had been revived, I thought it would 
gjjfiaye been an equally efficient and a 
safer course ; and I dreaded the prece- 
dent of founding representation upon 
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numbers, as likely to lead to a farther and 
to an indefinite extension. As to details, 
my objection chiefly lay against tlio 
division of counties, and the low qualifi- 
cation of householders. 

Having, therefore, frequently ex- 
pressed these opinions, it seemed hardly 
honest to vote for going into a committee, 
on the pretence of contending for some 
modification of the bill, when we were 
plainly told, in the course of the debate, 
that that must not be expected. I went 
to town fully resolved to vote for the 
second reading, and was diverted from 
that resolution only by the consideration 
I have just mentioned, added to a per- 
suasion (which I was encouraged in 
holding) that Lord llarrowby, or some 
leailing member of opposition, would 
inf)ve a formal declaration, pledging the 
House to support a measure of tlic same 
kind, somewhat different in form. In 
this expectation I gave my vote, and 
was grievously disappointed a few days 
afterwards at finding that nothing of the 
kind was to be done. Had 1 known 
this beforehand, I believe my vote would 
have been dilferent — so nicely btilanced 
was my mind upon the precise question 
theft before the House. 

Of the expediency, and, indeed, of the 
indispensable nece.ssity, of some mea- 
sure of tlie kind, my conviction is so 
strong, that I should not hesitate in 
voting for a bill substantially the same, 
if no modification can be obtained, 
rather than throw it out again, although 
I ndght stnmuously endeavour to alter 
w'hat appeal s to mo objectionable. Hut 
the state of public opinion is such, that 
I think ib would be madness to resist 
the disfranchisement of decayed and 
close boroughs ; and if many of the 
former opponents make this avowal, I 
hope it will induce the framers of tiie 
bill to meet that di.sposition by such 
concessions as will lessen their scruples, 
and iakft off the appearance of incon- 
sistency in their conduct as much as 
possible. 

One thing I will frankly acknowledge, 
that I was in error as to the degree and 
the extensive prevalence of public opinion 
on thi.s Hubjoct, not understanding, as 1 
do, what a strong hold the question 
lias acquired in the minds of the middle 
classes, and of those just above them. 
But I see much that alarms me in their 
forgetfulness of the example of the French 
revolution; and T am more than ever 
anxious to avoid a theoretical basis of 
representation, whether of numbers?, 
taxation, or property, as leading ^ to 
republicanism, and on that account 
should be glad to retain a great variety 
(as we always have had) of qualifications^ 
in our representative system. I lay 
great stress upon the word retain, be- 


cause I believe it i.s hardly pos.sibIe to 
create them anew, and their importance, 
upon that very account, seems not to 
have been sufficiently estimated. 

Your lordship's most obliged and 
faitliful servant, 

E. Llandaff. 

The bishop’s paidiamcntary career, 
as is usual, and as seems to be con- 
sidered decorous by most of his 
order, was not conspicuous after the 
passing of the Eetorm Bill. 'Tho 
only circumstance of which his 
nephew makes special mention is 
his speech and protest, with four 
other bisliops, and tlircc lay peers, 
against the third reading of tho 
Maynooth Bill. We do not think 
the view taken by Dr. Copleston a 
wise one ; but no intellect in 
England appears capable, as yet, of 
grasping this llomaiiist question 
either in principle or detail, and 
dealing successfully with itsmanifold 
diliicuUics and daily growing em- 
barrassments. Our solo reliance in 
tins matter is in tlie determination 
of tlie country not to be prevented 
by names from taking measures 
against practi(*al overt evils, com- 
bined witli the evident intense 
anxiety of the wisest of our states- 
men, herein at one with the wisest 
of the nation at large, not to violate 
the spirit of religious liberty. The 
bishop necessarily resided a great 
deal in London, both as a member 
of parliammit and Dean of St. 
Paul’s ; and his diaries bear frequent 
e^ddenco of the zest with wliidi ho 
enj^ed tho social intercourse open 
in Loudon to such men, with all 
that is distinguished in rank, litera- 
ture, science, and social talent. Ho 
was himself eminent as a conver- 
sationalist, and had that hearty 
sympathy with all lliat adorns and 
makes delightful the daily life of 
great cities, which enables men to 
be much iii society without becoming 
triflcrs, and to be students without 
becoming pedants. But ranch as ho 
oiijoyod tlic society and intellectual 
oxeitement of London, his attention 
to tlie duties of his diocese was 
exemplary and effective. We are 
enabled, by the aid of a memoir by 
Sir TJiomas Phillips, distinguished 
for the interest lie has taken in the 
education of Wales, to present our 
readers wdth a summary of tho 
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leading results of Bishop Copleston's 
episcopate, so far as sucli results can 
be measured by figures and facts. 

The diocese of Llaudalf embraces 
a population of a twofold charac- 
ter — tlie native Welsh inhabitants, 
and the colonies of English, Irish, 
and Scotch, which the immense de- 
velopment of ihe iron trade has at- 
tracted thither, and mainly through 
which the population has increased 
from under l(K),000in 1800, to more 
than 300,000 at the present time. 
A double dilliculty has hence arisen 
in respect to the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangemenfs of the diocese — a defi- 
ciency of church accommodation 
and clerical superintendence, and a 
necessity of employing two languages 
in the services of religion and paro- 
chial ministration. To add to the 
dilliculty, the revenues of the clergy 
are unusually scanty : — 

The net income of ihe bishopric £92 1 


The iiot income of all the mein- 

hers of cliapler 090 

Average income of parochial 
benelices 177 


(Sixty-four being of less value than 
ITOO a year.) 

The bishop had, moreover, no resi- 
dence; but from the year 1821, fol- 
lowing the example of Bishop Van 
Mildert, the bishops of Llandaff 
rented houses within the diocese at 
their private c*oat. It may be added, 
that tlio bishop’s stair w'as imperfect, 
the one arehdi‘acon neither holding 
visitations, nor diseliarging other 
arehidiacoiial duties, hut the over- 
sight of th(‘ fabric of the churches 
b(nng entrusted to the chancellor of 
the diocese. 

To meet some of the evils arising 
from this slate of things, Bishop 
Oopleston dii*ccled his atttnilioii 
to the erei'tioii of new churelies, 
and of glcbi^ houses, and the en- 
forcement of residence. Eor the 
promotion of the lirst of these 
objects, he took the lead in the 
formntio i of a Diocesan Church 
Building Society, subscribing £ICX) 
yearly to its funds, in addition to 
liberal subscriptions to each separate 
work of church -building and church 
restoration in tlic diocese. Indirectly 
and directly, through this Society, 
something like £22,000 had been 
spent in tlio diocese, on the publica- 
tion of its last (fifth) annual report. 
Bishop Sumner complained, in 1827, 
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that 100 parishes only in the diocese 
possessed glebe liouacs, while 132 
were without them. Bishop Coplcs- 
ton added between fifty and sixty 
parsonages; and though, owing to 
tJie increase of benefices, there still 
remained about 100 without parson- 
ages, the improvement, considering 
the wealth of the diocese, is very 
considerable, and is evidence of great 
exertion on the part of the bishop 
and his clergy. 

With respect to rcsidoncc, Bishop 
Sumner states, that in 1827 only 97 
parishes enjoyed the advantages of 
clergymen actually resident, while 
137 cures w’ore without a resident 
minister. Tn 18o0, the number of 
resident clergymen amounted to 102, 
wliile 53 parishes were still served by 
non-resident s. Ofcourso, the decrease 
ill pluralitii‘s corres]v)nds to the in- 
crease of resident clergy, the numher 
of those who held more tlian t-wo 
lieiicfices having dwiiulled to nine, 
and of those w ho held tw o, to twc'ufy- 
seven, thirteen of tlu'se having been 
appointed before Bishop C^oploston’s 
institution. 8o again of double ser- 
vices. In 1827 tluTc wore only 
tw^enty-six churelies in which two 
services were performed on Sundays, 
W'liilc at the death of Bishop Coples- 
tou the number had risen to UK), 
Tn 1827 there WTro only thirty-nine 
daily and sixty-six Sunday-schools ; 
ill i8'I‘7, it ajipcars, from returns 
published b}^ the National Society, 
that there were 17(1 daily, and 
228 Sunday-schools; while ihe 
number of scholars had in the 
same time incrcasetl from 2793 
to 11<,937. A no less cheering indi- 
cation is afforded liy the fat*t, 
that the number of persons coii- 
lirniod by Bisliop Sumner but slightly 
exceeded 1700 ; the number eon- 
firmed by Bishop Ollivant in 1851 
amounted to 4221. Those figures 
represent a great and I'onlinuoiis 
zeal on the part of the Bishop and 
Lis coadjutors, and to those who 
value the civilizing influence of reli- 
gious edueation in connexion with 
the Church of England, speak 
volumes in favour of the elergy, 
which it might do men like jMV. 
Ilorsmaii and Sir Jlenjamin Hall 
some good to peruse. It w'ould be 
unfair to the bishop in these dayvS 
not to state distinctly, that he spent 
more upon his diocese every year 
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than his v^liolc episcopal income lablc discredit and injury to the- 
^ounted to. The reflection forces climvh. It is ])cculiarly the buai- 

itself xipou us, on the review of a ness of tlie leaders of political parties 

life so honourably active, and an to know the most eminent members 

episcopate so xiseful to the Clmrch of tlie learned profession, and tJieso 

as lliahop Coploston’s, whether no leaders are iliemselves, more than 

should get better bisliops if tluur any men in the community, subject 

election were transferred from the to public opinion. Still we should 

Crown to the clergy, or the mem- not be sorry to see a veto on the 

bers of the church in general. appoint men t of bishops given to the 

Anomalies llierc no doubt are in clergy of a dioccsc. in conjunction 

our present system. Probably few with a fair representative lay body, 

churclinu'ii would dcfoiul it in its Till that i*an be otlected, and the 

entirety; fl’wer still, wo think, would laity take their legitimate share in 

like to sc(* tliese important appoint- churcli government, as they do in 

ments in tlie hands of the clergy ; eveiy otlier function of civil life. 

while to give a deciding voice in shall feel well contented to remain 

such a matter to the great body of as we are, and sliall bo obliged to 

chiireli members, would be intro- our prime-ministers if tlicy coni imio 

diicing an element of confusion and to give us bishops as able, npiiiditr 

inisj lodgment that might do inealeu- and zealous as Bishop Co])les(on. 


THE AGE OF V E N E E Ji. 

TnE Science of HKCErTioN. 

n'tJfE science of deception has of tion, for it has all the dignity, sym- 
A late years attained an immense melry, ami order of the nobler 
irnportanee in this good realm of scicnees. It has its mystiTies, 
Britain. In other lauds, — as, for whieli are utterly unknown to the 
■e\aniple, in Franee or in America, uninitiated; it has also its professors, 
— it is practised: uitli more or less ulio are men v('iy often raised ly 
of success and perfection ; but the the admiration of th(*ii* own dupes 
inliert‘nt superiority of tlie Anglo- to positions of high honour and 
8a von race has asserted itself even great protit. The organization and 
in this sinister and questionable regulation of its minor miiiistrants 
pursuit, so that we may fairly claim are also complete, and ci'c a man 
ixs decided a pro-einincucc in the can hope to reach the high places 
arts ly w hick fools arc gulled ami and carry oil' the rich prizes, lie 
ruled, as in those more honourable nni.st go througli many grades, and 
and u§,efiil ones b}'" which wc have master many secrets, both in 
atlaincd a moral dominion over the theory and practice. Once initiated, 
opinions and tastes of mankind, he is able to eflect results, by com- 
Tlii'ri' may be more Jincsse in the parisou nitli which the glory and 
s\ stem of the Freinli deceivers, or tlie honours reaped by successful 
ihiJ Anicrii'an ‘humbug’ may, like Bohliers or great discoverers sink 
the other indigenous productions of into insignificance, 
tluit remarkahle land, ho a very In a former number of this series, 
monster in the grandeur of his con- an attempt was made to explain some 
I'cplions, and the enormous force of the means resorted to for tlie 
brought to bear on their develop- manufacture of public opinion in 
ment ; but for real, sound, profit- FIngland, througli the journals and 
able, business-like work in this pe- other agents liy which the public 
euliar line, we back the J^ritishcrs ear is monopolized. "We showed 
against all the world. Like every- that almost any desired ‘ public 
thing done in the countiy, their opinion’ might be made to order ; 
operations in the art of deception ai"c that there were groat contractors, 
steady, systematic, and sure. who would not only undertake the 

We conceive that wo have a right duty, but who would also fulfil their 
to speak of the ‘ science* of decep- xuidertakings. That similar pro- 
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cesses exist in other countries can- 
not admit of a doubt, but it is 
questionable wJiether the corre- 
spondii\q effects in Franco or 
America arc not produced upon a 
miicli lower and more ignorant class 
of tlie community, and whether there 
are in tliose countries such masses 
of wealthy, intelligent, and odneated 
persons willing to bii cajoled, fleeced, 
and lauglicd at, as those wo find in 
our ou'ii dearly beloved country. 
It might, perhaps, be proved that the 
arts of which W(? speak succeed with 
the superior classes of our country- 
men in a much larger ju’oportion 
than uilli similar classes clsewliero. 
This science of deceplion has, of 
coiu’sc, for its basis tlio production 
of particular ‘ opinions,’ and the 
(*reation of peculiar preferences in 
the public mind; but although 
tlie great contractors for political 
opinion arc, of all tlie practitioners 
the most perfect adepts, their modus 
operand i is far more dillicult, and 
, the secret of their power far more 
occult than in the case of the general 
prolessors or the charlatans. 

It uas reccnily stated, before a 
CoinmittccofthelfouscofConinions, 
by a gcutlcinaii eminently qualified 
to offer an ojhnion, that the articles in 
the l^^reiich journals are far superior 
to those })ublislicd in England. In 
this opinion wo agree, in so far as 
the mere art of ivritingis eoneemed, 
and the greater depth and subtlety 
of the reasoning employed. 13ut 
that they arc superior for the pur- 
poses of journalism as oxcreised by 
the professors of tlie science of 
decentioii, we beg leave to deny. 
A Thiers or an Emile Girardin 
With, ]ierhaps, a greater command 
of dialectics than his anonymous 
English eon temporaries, is utterly 
behind them in tiicart of concealing 
the ohject witJi which he writes, or 
the hidden goal towards which all 
liis elibrts are tending. The English. 
jonnial'..t plays a more bold and 
sueec ssful game, because he knows 
th:u. lie -wiatcs for a public unused 
to think for themselves; and the 
talent which the more accomplished 
artist bestows on bis periods or bis 
reasonings is employed by the 
Englishman in laying the trap and 
disguising the bait. Except for 
the loTver class of Frenchmen or 
Americans, these tactics are un- 


availing: all the rest have enough 
penetration to sec through the whole 
scheme ; but in England it is 
possible to lead by the nose persons 
w'lio not only ought to know better, 
but who in all the other transactions 
of life evince the utmost shrewdness 
and aptitude. We should bo curious 
to know tlie real opinions of an 
honest and intelligent foreigner on 
the superficial aspect of our soeic'ty, 
in place of those smart and brilliant 
essays whieli appear in the Paris 
and Brussels pa])(*rs, written by i^ien 
who s(*ek only to pander to tlio 
lowest prejudices of the pcojile in 
their own country, and u ho system- 
atically misre])res(‘ntevery thing t hey 
see. \Ve strongly suspect tliat our 
social system has long since been 
anatomized and mapped ; and if 
the Great Exhibition shall have 
led any competent man to com- 
municate his observations and con- 
clusions to the world, that u ill bo 
among the most useful results it has 
produced. 

Such an observer might already 
have perceived how very far a love 
of show and display has made itsin- 
roails on the native simplicity and 
truthfulness of the British character ; 
liow a nation long and rightly cele- 
brated for a devotion to the real, 
even to the exclusion of many of the 
graces of life, has of late years beguiu 
to saerifico to the superficial and 
the unreal; how the liospitality 
wliieli once was not a virtue mendy, 
but a religion v itli tlie jicople, is now 
at least among too many of the su- 
perior el asses, *aniockory, a delusion, 
and a snare how the money which 
at one period in the nation’s social 
history, was systematically and 
checrJully spent in sacrificing to the 
sacred duties of friendship, in loading 
the groaning board and brimming 
the foaming ale-pot, is now bo- 
gnidgingly reserved from those fruit- 
ful uses, to be bestowed upon tbe 
selfish and barren pleasures dcrivalde 
from lino houses, fine clothes, fine 
equipages ; now the frank, liearty, 
open welcome with which tlio indi- 

g enous John Bull received his guests, 
is friends, ay, or oven in some 
cases his ‘honourable’ enemies, is 
but poorly exebanged for a cold, cal- 
culating couriesv, a freezing polite- 
ness born not of rdincment but of 
selfishness, and intended to force to 
• z 2 
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a distance all comers who may trench 
upon the narrow enclosure which 
fences round the modern social man. 
If he attended our places of public 
amusement, he would see tliat 
genuine artistic acting or singing is 
passed over by the well -dressed 
public in fiivour of puffing charlatan- 
ism; that our opera -liousos exist 
not so much from an apprei'iationby 
the public of their musical merits 
or demerits, as from a blind faith in 
a factitious prestige working with 
the compensatory aid of a magni- 
iicent misc en scene, and a niulti- 
tudiiious vocal ensemble, or, on the 
other Iiand, from incessant and un- 
scrupulous puffing of mere names 
that have rung in men’s ears until 
they have acquhed a talismanic 
power over the contents of their 

E urses ; tliat the theatre in which is to 
e found the most perfect company, 
where all tlie nuances of acting, cos- 
tume, and decoration, are observed 
witji the nicest and the most culti- 
vated taste, and where both the per- 
formers and the pieces performed 
approaih the nearest to the high 
standard of the French stage, that 
the fortunes of this establishment 
have been sustained, not by tliis fine 
taste, not by this artistic acting, not 
by the admirable fitness of all the 
thin^js ih(?i*e congregated for the 

E ublic amusement and comfort, but 
y the inagnificeiit and gaudy if still 
graceful splendours of two ‘ last 
scenes,’ whose brilliancy and glitter 
have dazzled the eyes and chained the 
imagination of hundredsof thousands 
of persons, blinded thereby to the 
superior and more sterling at tractions 
atiurded by the place. If he tried 
to penetrate the smooth and placid 
surface? of social life, he would find 
that it frequently hut skins over a 
vital machine disorganized and im- 
pure ; tliat, throiiglioui llio superior 
ranks, witli many noble exceptions, 
form has usurped the place of reality; 
that the utmost austerity covers 
too oflcii the least virtue? ; that the 
affectaiiou of conveulional piety 
cloaks indiirerenee if not something 
more; that violent oscillations of 
religious profession, some of nhieh 
have startled this contemporary 
period, may very frequently bo taken 
as the indicatieni of repugnance in 
virtuous souls to the hollow and 
artificial system in which they live ; 


and the blind excesses of faith as 
only the clutching despair of un- 
belief. 

That fhellritish people are, if not 
the most inlelligent, at least anumg 
the most intelligent, on llu‘ face of 
the eartli, may be safely aiiirmcd, 
w'ithoiit our incurring the imputa- 
tion of national vanity. The acts 
of the nation in the aggregate 
bespeak greatness, and the steadi- 
ness with vliidi the peculiar insti- 
tutions of the country and the ideas 
of the peo])le have been propagated, 
wherever the British race h:ivc 
migrated, attests the existence of a 
latent moral strengtii, and a unity 
of purj)ose, without parallel in 
modern history. It involves, there- 
fore, no slight risk to maintain that 
with all this intelligence and witli 
all this mlierent soundness, they arc 
more easily misled than many 
nations much inferior. If w'c at- 
tempt to penetrate tliis mystery, wo 
must look for causes operating 
beneath the? surface, and not easily 
discovered. As a general proposi- 
tion, it might be suggested that 
many of our social plieiiomena arise 
from the fiict of our being in a 
transition state. TIic subtlety of a 
foreigner long sinci? dctect-(?(i that 
the time-honoured, free constitution 
of England, however w'cll it might 
have worked for the advancement 
of the national glory, was, in some 
of its essential conditions, a fiedion; 
and that although king, lords, and 
commons combined, in a formal and 
technical senst*, to make tlu? laws, 
the actual power rested with iho 
aristocracy. Still more recently, 
one of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful of our parliamentary loaders 
stigmatized the government of this 
c:onntry as a Venetian aristocracy, 
and he evinced no slight ingenuity 
inmainlaining his pandlelcvcn after 
changes had been made, W'hich to 
his French predecessor would have 
appeared revolutionary. The real 
state of things w'ould seem to be, 
that the people, after having long 
submit led to be governed by the 
aristocracy, in the belief that they 
w^ere governing themselves, have 
been somow hat suddenly called upon 
to do that in reality which liad 
before existed only as a fiction. 
Although the fundamental laws re- 
mained the some, and were efficient 
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for the protection of public liberty, 
iho personnel of the law-makers was 
changed. It seemed that the educa- 
tion of the public was only beginning, 
at the time when they were called 
upon to exercise the functions for 
which a perfected political educa- 
tion was necessary. To this cause 
may be attributed the adoption by 
those who liad j)roviously ruled 
through constitutional fictions, of 
certain arts of statesmanship, with- 
out which tliey found it impossible 
to pci^ctuate their power. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that we liiid 
even in the legislature, and among 
the governing class, some of the most 
accomplished adepts in the science 
of deception. 

It is a singular anomaly, that 
English statesmen arc compelled 
to resort, for the good of the niition, 
to Machiavellian andJesuitieal arts, 
which in other countries are used to 
injure the people or enslave them. 
Spoilt children, or froward, vixenish 
women, arc managed on the same 
principle, the only different result 
being, that the people of England arc 
not so perverse towards their cajolers 
as the others instanced are to those 
who , correct or rule them for their 
good. Under the old system of 
constitutional government, when the 
minister regularly hired the votes 
w'hich gave him his majority, he 
could initiate a scheme of policy, 
and carry it by numerical force, even 
against the wisbeS or the prejudices 
of the people. It w as only on very 
great occasions, such as the Frencli 
or the American war, that he w'as 
obliged to put any arts in practice 
to work up tho j)iiblic mind to 
the required tax -paying pitch. 
Hut matters are now' essentially 
changed. Every man has more or 
less a voice in the legislation of the 
country; every buyer of a livepenny 
paper contributes to tho maintenance 
of the chief power by '^hieh tho 
state ruled; every, voter has not 
a mmiinal and an indirect, but a 
direct and real influence upon the 
legislature and the governmen ; 
there are so many class interests, 
so many fixed ideas, so many 
prejudices, so much religious and 
political fetishism, — ^in short, the 
tools the statesman has to work with 
arc so ill-placcd to his hands and so 
unmanageable when grasped, that 


ho is compelled to resort to ex- 
pedients and manoBuvres not far 
removed above those which very 
clever ‘mad doctors’ adopt in order to 
manage their lunatic ])atient3. The 
whole Britisli public now re- 
sembles a patient who is under 
delusions ‘not dangerous.* Nay, 
every separate ‘interest’ or ‘class’ 
may be considered as subject to 
some special hallucination. To say 
nothing of such obvious cases as that 
of Cobden and his universal peace 
mania, or his disarmament delusion, 
or that of Mr. G. E. Young and his 
iiarmless hankerings after middle- 
age commercial legislation, there are 
hundreds of milder and less palpable 
instances. There is, for example, 
the vast herd of people w ho arc mad 
about taxes; hot vestrymen crazy 
about house -tax or window -tax; 
crazy colonels mad about insurance- 
tax; desponding shipowners, wild 
about light-dues ; deluded farmers, 
desperate about land-tax, county- 
rak's, lunatic-tax ; everybody crying 
against some tax or other, the 
removal of which is to save tho 
county Jind silence him, the patriotic 
grumbler, for ever. Then there are 
those w'ho arc mad about education ; 
the philosophers who want everybody 
to be taught nothing; the cleric^ 
moralists, who insist that nobody 
shall be taught anything, or some- 
thing that comes to about the same; 
there are the voluntaries and the 
involuutaries, tho orthodox and the 
heterodox; all forming a mass of 
antagonistic force seemingly in- 
capable of organization or combina- 
tion, and presenting to the slraight- 
forw ard statesman of enlarged views 
and liberal principles, almost in- 
superable obstacles. Sometimes, in- 
deed, a great chance occurs ; some- 
times an accidental whirlwind of 
opinion, or an organized plan of 
agitation, enables the statesman who 
is lucky enough‘to bo at the head of 
aflairs to scorn to direct the policy 
of tho nation, — in the phraseology 
of the euphuistic school, ho ‘goes 
down to posterity, his name as- 
sociated with the glorious triumph 
of such or such a cause,* when, per- 
haps, he is of all men in the nation 
the most opposed to the policy which 
it is his fate to carry, and he merely 
acts as the unwilling mouth-piece or 
the reluctant puppet of others. But 
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such clianccs as Eoman Catliolic 
Emancipation, Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, Eeform, and Free 
Trade, do not occur very often; 
indeed, it is a question u hether one 
such movement in a quarter of a 
century is not quite enough for a 
nation with suen predilections for 
illusions, who are only not so violent 
in their madness as their neigh- 
bours, because they arc by nature 
slow and unimpressible, and who 
are observed never to do anything 
rationally or well for a considerable 
time after having been subjected to 
one of these fever tits. 

Under such an iidliction of un- 
manageable, irrational, and in(‘oii- 
gruous elements: of opinion, tlu! 
statesman is obliged to resort to the 
art of eajolcr}'. if he would obtain 
any control over the public, he must 
* fool them to the top of their bent.* 
If he have to attain any great public 
object which ought to be secured by 
the c’onsen tan eons opinion and action 
of tlvi wliolepeople, deliberating upon 
it lojig and in the open day, he must 
comraenec by studiously coiiecaling 
such o'ojcct or purpose, if even he 
do not ostentatiously proclaim some 
otlier. For some years past, this 
has been so systematic, that we are 
not only entitled to notice it, but are 
absolutely forced to do so. It is 
only by discovering the causes and 
analysing their operation, that we 
can satisfy ourselves of the possi- 
bility of acquitting many, it not 
nearly all, our public men, from 
the charge of deliberate tortuosity 
of action and double-dealing. The 
ease resolves itself into one of 
necessity, and this policy of pre- 
texts, of niaskedbatteries,of alternate 
pandering and deprivation, is, per- 
haps, more repugnant to those who 
practise it than to those who re- 
luctantly watch its progress. And 
yet* it cannot but have an evil eflect 
on the character of our public men, 
it cannot but be injurious to the 

that its rulers, in their desire to work 
the machine of the state at all, are 
obliged to resort to the duplicities of 
foreign diplomacy. If there be one 
thing more than another which 
ought to characterise a Eritish 
statesman or British legislators 
individually or in the abstract, it 
u good faith, a scrupulous and 
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chivalrous regard to the plighted 
word,— not merely the individual 
and personal word, but the public 
and olBcial promise. S uch considera- 
tions are, we think, in many 
instances, too lightly wciglicd ; anil 
the habit of obtaining absolution 
from the mnltiludc when the detec- 
tion of any political nianoMivro 
lias been cotemporaneous with its 
success, cugouders otlier evils, 
ill the struggle to obtain that abso- 
lution. 

One instance is as good as a hun- 
dred, if it establishes the case con- 
tended for. AYe will choos. one 
which seems to us at once the 
most important and the most coii- 
clu.sivo. Docs the renter remember 
the circumstaiK'cs under wliicli the 
great measure of commercial cman- 
cijiation was jiassed some lew years 
since ? Guarding ourselves against 
being suspected of any argument on 
the merits of lliat poli.y, we are 
entitled, in a paper of a noii-political 
character, to oommont on tlie mere 
modux operandi of the minister, in 
obtfiining the assent of the Jegisla- 
tur<} to that measure. The reeords 
of that day point to the tactics of 
Sir llobert Peel as a masterpiece of 
skill : in any otlier hands tin* result 
would have been scarcely possible 
without a serious convulsion of tlio 
state. But Sir Eobert Peel dis- 
dained no expedient that could ad- 
vance his cause. \Vhcn proposing 
catholic emancipation, ho liad boldly 
announced that it Avas done against 
his Avill, and in f(*ar of a formidable 
physi(‘al resistance in Ireland. Not 
so with repeal of the corn laws. 
The future nistorian will attach -its 
due weight to the then position of 
the territorial aristocracy of Eng- 
land, menaced directly Avith an in- 
road on the county franchisii, and 
more remotely by the forecast and 
ominous shadow of famine, pesti- 
lence, and furious struggles abroad ; 
and he will not fail to render .to Sir 
Eobert Peel his meed of praise, alike 
for having throAvn his shield over 
the order that or hated or despised 
him, and for magnanimously ab- 
staining from a confession of his 
motives. In his hands, the new 
policy became divested of this grand 
political significance, and dwindled 
to the minor proportions of a com- 
mercial experiment, or a fiscal ma- 
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nojuvre. And in the progress of the 
measure, the same tacti^ were 
visible. The country witnessed, 
without any apparent feeling of 
astonishment or anger, the spectacle 
of a minister, of the highest character 
for probity, private and public, 
standing up deliberately, and night 
after night making opposite re- 
presentations to opposite parties. 
To the one side of tlic House he 
guaranteed nearly all the promises 
that had been made by the agitators * 
to the other, he significantly and 
confidentially declared Jiis conviction 
that notliing would bo substantially 
changed in their political or pecu- 
niary position. Wliat made these 
proceedings the ‘ monj remarkable, 
was their being carried on in so 
public a manner, in the face of mil- 
lions, and under the critical eye of 
all Europe. Then there was a 
measure which, in a phraseology 
now obsolete, might be termed one 
of the * wings’ of the greater scheme. 
It liad been all along understood, 
that the abolition of import duties 
w^as taiitamounl to a change in our 
fiscal system, from indirect to direct 
taxation. But, in the eyes of the 
vulgar, there existed between direct 
taxation and the French -Revolution 
some mysterious eoimcxion; there- 
fore, it would not have been safe to 
avow to th(* many-hcaded monster a 
deliberate intention of gradually re- 
verting to this ancient mode of ob- 
taining revenue. An income-tax (it 
was always in the journals and the 
votes hypocritically called a ‘pro- 
l^erty’-iax) was proposed, on the 
distinct pledge that it was to last 
but for thrije years. Sorry should 
-wc bo to cast ou the memory of an 
i ! lustrious administrator of the afikirs 
of tliis empire any imputation cal- 
culated, if true, to weaken the moral 
prestige of his character. But that 
distinguished man, like greater men 
before him, was obliged to w’ork 
with the tools he had at hand ; he 
could not stop balancing small diffi- 
culties, or applying the moral gauge 
perpetually to political questioi s. 
lie w^ell knew that to annouuce to 


the British public that he had re- 
solved on direct taxation, would be 
to destroy the whole scheme of his 
commercial policy. The fixed idea, 
the antipathy against all taxation of 
■the kind, would liave dominated 


over the necessity ; and the public 
would rather have gone on adding 
to the national debt than have ac- 
cepted it. But still there remains 
the glaring fact, that a deliberate 
pledge was as deliberately broken j 
that in place of reducing the income- 
tax, other indirect taxes were taken 
off*; and that, without desiring to 
cast imputations, 'there is at least 
reason to suspect that the wliole 
dilemma was foreseen from the first, 
and the wffiole scheme devised as a 
noose from which John Bull could 
j-ever escape. Experience argues 
somcwliat iu favour of the opposi- 
tion, for there is but too much reason 
to fear, in the next session, a pro- 
position to continue a modi (led in- 
come-tax as a pennanent source of 
revenue. 

Take another in'sianee, from 
another political party; and hero 
again, let us guard oursdves against 
the supposition of wishing to take a 
political view'. When Hkj witty 
author of Vivian Greu said of Sir 
Robert Peel, iu reference to the last 
mentioned subjects, that he had 
‘ moved the order of the day to take 
in a nation,’ lie only prefigured wdiat 
it would be his own fate to do at no 
very distant period. The difference 
was, that Mr. DTsraeli had no 
liigher ambition than to ‘ take in* a 
portion of a party. When it fell to 
his lot to seize trie abandoned helm 
of the Tory opposition, he, too, W'as 
hampered by the conflict of opinion 
among his ow n supporters, and still 
more among those indiflerent mem- 
bers of the Low^er llousc, wdio were 
beginning to w ish for a reaction, but 
did not know for wliy. Some were 
for protection Jis an artiefe of faith; 
some w'ero disposed to yield to the 
popular tide, and look on the game 
as lost. Mr. E’lsraeli adopted a 
course thoroughly in ae(;ordance with 
the veneering spirit of the age. Ho 
invented a series of motions ^fhicl^ 
w ere not only in themselves palpable 
delusions, but which were voted 
for solely on the ground of their 
being shams — a very singular merit, 
indeed, to be selected by grave 
legislators. We aU know the result. 
The ministry w^ero so nearly over- 
thrown, that they felt, compelled to 
resign; and it was only then that 
the skilful leader and his friends 
were compelled to admit that they 
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had< all along boon floating on air- 
bubbles. The slightest element of 
truth or straightforwardness would 
have ruined tlie whole scheme. 
Surely to carry on such transparent 
deceptions as these, in the face of 
all mankind, justifies the assumption 
that no mere vulgar art is employed, 
but that when an adept, after a year 
or so of practice, finds hiinself within 
an ace of being a Cabinet Minister, 
with a department under liis control, 
he attains the dignity of the pro- 
fessor of a science. 

The English people are, as a 
general rule, too busy to think. 
S'liey have their commercial and 
other afiairs to attend to, and the 
greater part of their time is occupied 
in the one great pursuit of making 
money. For many years past, ho’v - 
ever, they have become conscious of 
superior aims. They have felt an 
irrepressible desire to attaiu the 
same eniiuenceinliterat lire and in the 
line arts generally, i^hieh, by uni- 
versal assent, has been accorded to 
them in more serious imrsiiits. 
They have in these respects very 
noble instincts, and they manifest 
aptitude for that first and funda- 
mental duly of those who would 
patronize the labourers in the world 
of knou ledge and taste, great pecu- 
niary liberality If, too, we compare 
the productions of Englishmen, 
W'hether in literature or in the arts, 
with tliose yielded on the continent, 
we shall find that the material is, 
generally speaking, far superior in 
quality. Not to speak of the great 
men who have been the ornaments 
of former ages, and who shine like 
fixed stars in the intclleetiuil firma- 
ment, wc challenge any nation of 
Europe to produce a higher order 
of men than those who at the present 
day are contributing to the glory of 
England — whether as statesmen, 
authors, sculptors, painters, or in 
other departments of mental activity. 
Accomplished as arc the orators and 
statesmen of France, we can find, 
even amongst their living compeers, 
men who can distance them in wit 
and eloquence, not to speak of the 
more solid qualities of statcsmansliip. 
Though France can boast so many 
brilliant winters, she cannot point to 
a Bulw^er, a flickens, or a Thackeray 
-^men whose writings arc rexiro- 
duced in every foreign tongue, and 


are mastered with avidity, wherever 
literature is a rocroaiiou and a con- 
solation to mankind. I^ainters, such 
as Landseer, JMaclise, Turner, Stan- 
field, and a bright host of scarcely 
less celebrated artists, attest the 
native superiority of the British 
people in a field of art labour, in 
which it was supposed they must 
find themselves distanced by almost 
all their foreign competitors. Nor, 
as the late works in the Houses of 
Parliament, and some other recent 
productions, amply prove, are wo 
w ithout painters capable of soaring 
in tlie higliest regions of art, and of 
creating w'orks, w hich even by com- 
parison with those of the most 
distinguished of the modern German 
school, show’ a perfect comprehen- 
sionof the high mission of the artist, 
while they are certainly free from a 
multitude of exaggerations and 
mannerisms, which, in their rivals, 
neutralize their other nob^ crqual it ies . 
And so, in like manner, we ean point 
in scul])tur«.i to the names of Foley, 
M*DowalJ, Bailey, Gibsoji, and a 
brilliant corps of artists, w ho, w ithin 
these latter years, have sho\in to 
the world liow' powerful i.^ tlie luilivo 
genius of the ilritisli people, when 
it can force such cxcelleiice amid so 
much neglect. 

It is nevertheless perceivable, 
tliat the public in general do not 
sufficiently appreciate the gifts wdiicli 
arc thus spread at their feet. There 
are patrons, alb(?it too feiv in number, 
who really judge for themselves, 
and encourage only those artists 
who vindicate the dignity of their 
art. Take the mass of the public, 
and they arc led aw^ay from the 
true jiriests to follow' aU kinds of 
impostors. Art is not understood 
in this country, though, xiaradoxically 
enough, some of the most sanguine 
artists, whether in literature, or in 
other branches of creative art, hero 
live and flourish. The cause of this 
anomaly we conceive to be, that 
there exists between the artist and 
those whom it is his mission to 
instruct, a class of interpreters who 
are guilty of wilful betrayal of their 
trust, who, possessing the ear of the 
public, abuse tlieir privilege, to 
mislead and debase the gcneriu taste, 
who, Imving it in their pow'er to 
inculcate truth, aud to set up a high 
standard of taste, w'cakly abandon; 
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their vantage ground, and pander them on their own ground. But 

w'here they ought to dictate. If we must remember, that to the 

they would confine themselves to intellectual worker, popular appro- 

sins of a negative character, the bation is life itself; and that, insen- 

mischief they do would by so much sibly , the highest order of creative 

be diminished; but they are not mind, if it could not be degraded 

content to fill this humbler and into inferior courses by neglect, may 

more innocuous function — ^they set be discouraged into apathy and in- 

up false idols, and carry aw'^ action. 

votaries from the true worship, it Thus much on the fundamental 
may be urg(Hl, that such a public causes of a great and growing evil 

are not wnrth the ti’ouble of setting in this country. There are, alas, 

right; that if they have not in materials in abundance for an ex- 

tliemsclvcs the faculty of penieiving posuro of the evil working of the 

the good and the beautiful, there is science of deception, 

no moral blame on those w’ho meet 


NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPEE STAMP. 

I N a country like England, where reading were cheap enough ; but 
the liberty of the j)rcss is one of the new’spaper alone ^-onlaincd the 
the ue(!cssitics of the p{3ople, and practical iniorination Ihoy wanted — 
might have been included with the contemporary history, the progress 
roast beef in old Eenault’s account of intelligeuce, the living discussion 
of an Englishman’s indispensable of the facts and opinions of the day ► 
comforts, every obstruction to the No books of pleasure or instruction 
diffusion of the new\«>pa]ier is re- could supply this want; and tlio 
gardi'd with jealousy. The great moment the stamp was rt‘duced, tlio 
obstruction is price; and the great avidity with which the newspaper 
object, consequently, of all agitation wassoizedand dislributedin quarters 
on the subject by the masses, has it had never reached before, show'ed 
been, naturally enough, to bring emphatically the impatience of the 
down the iirice. To that single end, people for that description of know- 
w'it liout reference to any other con- ledge. The increased circulation 
siderations, and apparently uncon- transcended the calculations of tlio 
scious that there iverc any, the most ardent supporters of the reduc- 
wholc energies of the reading multi- tion. 

lude have been directed. If the It w’ill bo remembered that the 
desires of that class of reformers reduction of the stamp duty from 
could have regulated the press of to Id. took place in the year 

this country, we should certainly 1836. Up to that date we had 
be now^ living under the cheapest through a tranquil and pro- 

newspapcT regime in the w’orld. sperous interval of twenty-tw o years 
Whether the gain w ould he equal to of peace, during w'hicli *tinie tho 
the saving is another question. continent w^as open to us, giving 

The four-penny stamp operated our newspapers such casuju ao- 
almost as a prohibition on the cir- vantages, in addition to the fireside 
culation of now^spapers amongst the leisure of home, as might arise 
humbler sections of the industrial from the dispersion of English 
classes; and it was only by clubbing munials abroad on tho track of 
together little subscriptions, and Knglish travellers and settlers ; yet, 
transmitting an occasional journal during the w^hole of that period, no 
from hand to hand, and from post- perceptible advance took place in 
ofiicc to iiost-o/Fice, till its new ■, the sale of newspapers, although the 
became a tradition before it reached poimlation and wealth of the country 
its final destination, that the artisans nad gone on gradually increasing, 
in towns, and the hulk of the rural There was a stagnation in the market, 
population, were able to obtain the upon which no enterprise could make 
luxury of having a newspaper an effective imj^rcssion. The only 
all to themselves, in their owm changes tJiat took place consisted in 
chimney comers. Other kinds of the fluctuations of different journals. 
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some sinking, others rising, and new oppressive influence of the stnmp. 

ones taking the place of old ones The folloTnung table, extracted from 

whoso popularity was on the wane ; the Report of the Select Cominittco 

but the total circulation remained of tlie House of Commons on the 

so little affected, that it seemed as Newspaper Stamp, will show the 

if the utmost limit had been reached immediate and ultimate iuercaso 

which coidd be attained under the produced by the reduction : — 

Number of Siamptt issued in Great Britain and Ireland, 

Year ending March, 1814, at 28,7SS, tO t 

1831 34,718,922 

„ 1837, at Id. and Id. . . . 53,897,92(5 

„ 1815 „ „ ' . . . 81,119,770 

„ 1851 „ „ . . . 91,661,089 


Tt appears from this statement 
that, in the liftecn years follow- 
ing the reduction ot the stamp 
duty, the circulation of newspapers 
in the whole kingdom has been 
nearly trebled ; while in the twenty- 
one years immediately preceding, 
the increase amounted to no more 
than about twenty iier cent. This 
is conclusive in flivour of cheapness, 
so far as the mere question of cir- 
culation is concerned; and a little 
investigation into the circumstances 
attending the change will show that 
this increase, enormous as it is, 
would have been much higher could 
th^ whole measure of relief, as con- 
templated by its promoters, have 
been practicaJly carried out. 

The object of that measure was to 
liberate the newspapers from a 
certain amount of pressure, in order 
to enatilc the publhj to obtain the 
sheet at a proportionally reduced 
charge. But the public did not get 
the full beneflt of the reduction; 
there w'as a discount, or allowance, 
at the stamp oflice, which loft a 
broken fraction of a peuny behind ; 
and the newspaper proprietor, 
having the adjustment in his own 
hands, put that fraction into his 
ocket. Now that fraction really 
elonged to the public ; but wo 
believe there would have been some 
difficulty in fixing the reduced xirico 
of the newspaper in current coin, so 
as to give the public the advantage 
of the whole reduction without, at 
the same time, imposing a loss upon 
the proprietor, under these cir- 
cumstances, the proprietor trans- 
ferred the fractional profit to his 
exchequer, and the loss of it to the 
public. We by no means intend to 
imply any censure against him for 
having adopted that course ; we are 
not aware that he could have done 


otherwise with a reasonable regard 
to his own interests. The dilemma, 
we remember, ivas mucli discussed 
at the time; and people were so 
glad to obtain their ])apcrs at a 
reduced charge, that they were in 
the best possible humour tor aeceiiU 
iiig a compromise which, upon the 
whole, was Jis equitable as any 
other. But it is, nevertheless, an 
incident of no slight importaiiec in 
tlic liistory of the newsiiaper stamp. 
The legislature had taken olf tlirco 
pence — the newspaper took oft' only 
two pence. It is cl(*ar, therefore,* 
that the relaxation sought or hoped 
to be effected by tlie measure, was 
not completely obtained, since there 
can be no doubt that the increased 
circulation, consequent upon the re- 
duction of the newspaper from seven 
to five pence, would have gone on at 
an accelerated ratio, liad it been re- 
duced to four jience. Should any 
further reduction take place, or 
rather, sliould the stamp be alto- 
gether abolished, tliis little inci- 
dent should be borne in mind, 
and it should be seen tliitt we 
secure a proper indemnity for 
our liberality. The likelihood is, 
that any new' arrangement which 
may be entered into will be of a 
somewhat mixed and complicated 
character, involving, perhaps, another 
fractional calculation ; in which case, 
should there be a floating balance 
to be claimed on either side, w'e 
merely wdsh to remind the public 
that it is their turn next. 

The cflcct of the reduction on the 
literary or moral character of the 
new'spaper press appears to be nil. 
There is not one w'ord said about it 
in the report of the committee to 
which we have already referred, 
except that there is no reason to 
believe that the reduction has pro- 
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dueed any deterioration, but, on tbo 
ooiitrary, rather an improvement. 
In support of tliis opinion, we do not 
find a tittle of proof or evidence of 
any kind, which is not surprising, 
considering that it comes direct from 
Mr. Milner Gibson, whoso wislies on 
tliese subjects are r^cry often fathers 
to tile arguments by v hich they aro 
enforced. If it could l)c proved that 
th(‘ abolition of the newspaper stamp 
woulfl really have the cftect of im- 
proving the character of the news- 
papers, it would bo unnecessary to 
look any further for a complete 
vindication of its repeal. But the 
proof is wanted. The Committee 
appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to investigate the question in 
all its bcarmgs, have collected (as far 
as th(‘ir report goes) no information 
whatever on the matter; all they 
are abb* to say is, that no d(jtcriora- 
tion has followed the reduction of 
the stamp, but, on the contrary, an 
iiu])rovemeut. In what A\'ay has 
this improvement manifested itself P 
Purely, there must be some signs 
and tokens by which it has made 
itself known and felt. What are 
they P Aro the London morning 
pajicj's improved, and how^P Ts the 
general character of the w'eekly paper 
elevated, refined, or strengthened 
by the change P W^e apprehend 
there could be no difficulty in de- 
termining the fact, if it liad a 
tangible existence, and that any 
f(‘ature of improvement to Avhieh the 
ucAv resources of the press had given 
birth miglil, be easily described, if 
there w^ere any such feature to de- 
scribe. The business of a news- 
paper is patent. very body know's, 
quite as w^ell as the editor, who is 
shut up in liis sanctum at midnight 
preparing the information which the 
wwld is to devour -with its rolls at 
breakfast the next morning, of what 
ingredients a newspaper is com- 
posed. No changes or improve- 
ments, no novelties or alterations of 
plan, can escape the lynx-eyed 
reader, who, so far from overlooking 
them, is much more likely t * 
imagine them w here they are not 
to be found, with that clover sort of 
penetration into the secrets of 
journalism which is always most 
active where there is nothing to 
penetrate. 

We believe that instead of having 
produced on improvement in the 


general character of newspapers, 
the practical effect of the reduc- 
tion has been to throw additional 
power into the hands of a few 
at the serious cost of the many* 
If that be true, — ^if tw'o or three 
journals, for example, have sutfered 
heavily, and one alone has reaped all 
the advantages of the alteral ion, in a 
particular district, the same result 
liaving taken efibet, more or less, all 
over the kingdom, — it is evident 
that the fact of improvement is 
narrow'^ed to the single journal wdiose 
profits have been thus fortuitously 
augmented, and that the reduction 
of the duty, instead of giving greater 
freedom of action to newspaper 
speculation, has, in reality, created 
a new and unexpected monopoly out 
of the old materials. Wo learn 
from the evidence of Mr. Ilcywood, 
a news-agent in Manchester, that 
the circulation of clu'ap unstamped 
publications has latlirly increased 
very much in that neighbourhood, 
and that ‘ the greatest increase is 
decidedly in. tli c best pajpers. ’ if w'e 
could make sure that the increase 
would in all instances run in that 
direction, there w ould be less reason 
to lament the impetus which the 
clieapening of niwvspapcrs gives 
towards the aecumulatioii of largo 
circulations in heaps, to the mani- 
fest impoverishment of surrounding 
journals. But, unfortunately, this 
IS not always tin? ease, and, except 
in very special instances, the papers 
that have profited most by the 
change are not those which aro most 
distinguished by intellectual power 
or moral purity. If we could get at 
the statistics of the weekly press of 
Ivondon for ihc last fifteen years, 
allowing the circulation of each. 
papi;r, it would be seen at once that 
it is not ill the ‘best paper* the 
‘ greatest increase* lias taken place, 
so far as the w'eekly papers of jtho 
metropolis are concerned, whatever 
may be Mr. Hcyw'ood’s Manchester 
experience of unstamped periodicaJs. 

The whole of that part of the 
report in which Mr. Milner Gibson 
invites attention to the benefits of 
the change, reminds us of the 
anxiety of wrorthy Mr. Sterling to 
take Ijord Ogleby into his grounds 
to show him his ‘improvements;* 
and w^e can conscientiously add that 
his lord8hip*s disappointment was 
not greater than our own on looking 
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round for Mr. Gibson’s improve- 
ments. We cannot find tbem any- 
wlicre, and tlic only actual result 
ue can trace to the reduction of 
the duty is a lar^^o increase in 
the total circulation of news- 
papers. As a general fact, tins is 
a matter upon which the public 
may, doubtless, be congratulated; 
but before we can dotcrmiiio the 
quality or extent of the benefit we 
have derived from it, we must be 
furnishi'd with the ‘ particulars of 
which this total is made uj), showing 
in uhat (piarters and in what pro- 
portions the increase has taken 
place, and to what extent, in the 
meanwhile, depreciation has fallen 
upon other quarters. 

We must be understood as ofier- 
ing no opinion upon the advantages 
or disadvantages of cheap news- 
papers. As yet, looking at the ex- 
periment by all the lights (and they 
are certainly not very bright ones) 
which the Committee have thrown 
upon it, w^c arc compelled to regard 
it as an open question. To sift facts, 
expose fallacies, and contrast the 
views and speculations that arc put 
forward pour et conire, arc all that 
a dispasKsionate inquirer can do in 
the present state of the discussion. 
What is really wanted is accurate 
information. \Vc expected that the 
Keport of the Committee woidd 
supply some data upon -which an 
opinion might be founded, but it 
contains scarcely a single new fact, 
is as meagre and unsatisfactory in 
its grasp of the subject as in its 
illustrative details, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the vagueness of tlic 
conclusions, if they may be called 
conclusions, at which it finally ar- 
rives. The difficulty in framing this 
report seems to have lain in the nice 
tact required to reconcile the con- 
flicting impressions made by the 
evidence upon diflerent members of 
the Committee. The poles arc not 
more opposed than Mr. Milner Gib- 
son and Mr. Rich, although they 
draw their inferences from the same 
statements. We are tolerably fami- 
liar with the cuiaosities of Parlia- 
mentary literature, but, strange as 
are the diversities and conflicts of 
judgments we have had occasion to 
observe in the labours of Com- 
mittees, we cannot remember so 
extraordinary an instance of hope- 
less contradiction concerning a plain 


matter of testimony as wo find in 
the draft reports of these gentlemen. 
The evidence itself is not yet printed^ 
and we have no means of estimating 
the credit to -which either of theiir 
opinions is entitled, except from 
the compromise in the shape of a 
Committee Report ultimately agreed 
upon. The value of that report, 
as a guide to the public, may bo 
inferred from the way in -whieli it 
was put together, being, in fact, a 
patchwork of hostile amendments 
upon the foundation of Mr. Milner 
efibson’s draft, ajid, consequently, 
so ingeniously evasive on aU pro- 
minent points, that it really leaves 
the qiiestion for the consideration of 
the Legislature much in the samo 
position as it found it. The attempt 
to blend antagonistic elements toge- 
ther has produced the iiievitablo 
cliect of neutralizing them. 

The improvement anticipated by 
Mr. Gibson from the total abolition 
of the stamp duty, is decidedly 
negatived ui Air. Rich’s drafl. It is 
upon this part of the case that the 
most conspicuous and marvellous 
dillerencc of opinion ])rcvails be- 
tween these geiillomeii. ‘Doubt- 
less,’ says Mr. Gibson, ‘the character 
of newspapers would continue to 
improve in proportion to the advance 
ill xmhlic taste and morals, although 
the st.amp should bo entirely abo- 
lished. It was the unanimous opi- 
nion,’ he adds, ‘ of those gentlemen 
who, being persons who had tlcvotcd 
attention to the education and social 
improvement of the working classes, 
were csj^ccially examined on this 
branch of the subject, that great 
moral advantages might be expected 
to follow the establishment of cheap 
local newspapers' ‘ If this were to 
bo the result,’ says Mr. Rich, ‘your 
Committee consider it woidd be 
most chcajily purchased at a loss to 
the revenue of 300,000Z. ; but they 
find much reason to pause before 
they can arrive at so favourable a 
conclusion. In the first place, they 
find tliat the topics which some of 
these witnesses assert as most at- 
tractive, and likely to lead to such 
beneficial results, are, without speci- 
fying them, not those which your 
Committee would consider well 
adapted to improve either the minds 
or habits of their readers* Looking 
at these statements as judicial sum- 
maries of the facts elicited from the 
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witnesses under examination, it is 
impossible, until we have the evi- 
dence before us, to determine on 
which side tlic interpretation is fair 
andunbhissed; for it certainly can not 
be fair and unbiassed on both sides ; 
but in the mean time, forming our 
own judgment of the probable moral 
improvement to be expected from 
the total abolition of the stamp, by 
the experience we have had of the 
sweeping reduction of three-fourths, 
we must candidly say tJiat Mr. Rich 
appears to us to bo mucli nearer to 
the trutli than Mr. Gibson. Mr. 
Gibson generalizes and sentimental- 
izes when he talks of ‘ great moral 
advantages,' while Mr. Rich, draw- 
ing his conclusions from the charac- 
ter of the matter described by the 
\vitncss(‘s as likely to lead to these 
‘ great moral ad\ aiitages,’ ])ractically 
avows tliat lie docs not consider 
them calculated to produce any such 
result. Nor is tliis opinion of Mr. 
Rich unsustaiiied by tJic strongest 
presumptive evidence. Cheap news- 
papers liave already had trial enough 
to enable us to form a sufRciently 
correct notion of the class of topics 
and mode of treatment congenial to 
the majority of tlieir conductors and 
supporters ; and judging from tJic 
samples wc liave under the penny 
stamp, in such publications 
and Iteynolds's, which supply tlic 
lowiT orders, at tlui smallest possible 
cost, with the largest possible amount 
of N(‘wgatc Calendar intelligence 
and rabid ]iolitics, we are justified 
in assuming that if the stamp wTre 
altogetliei* removed, and, as the 
witnesses tiffirnled, ‘a multitude of 
penny or even halfpenny newspapers 
were to spring up m consequence,* it 
is extremely probable, to use tho 
mild and temperate language of M r. 
Ricli, that they would not be parti- 
cularly ‘well adapted to improve 
cither the minds or habits of their 
readers.’ 

If thvi argument which was for- 
merly employed against the reduc- 
tion of the four-penny stamp — that 
would have the effect of introducing 
(as it lias done) spindous broadsheets, 
and of inflicting mischief upon many 
respectable newspapers, by throw'iug 
undue advantages into the lap of 
the strongest, — had only a gram of 
reasonableness in it, wc think it 
must be admitted to apply with 
augmented force against the aboli- 


tion of the surviving penny. So 
long as any remnant of fiscal respon- 
sibility remains, it acts, to some 
extent, as a flood-gate ; but let loose 
the inundation, aujl everj^ election 
contest, every vestry squabble, every 
parish feud, W'ill generate its news- 
paper, evei’y petty interest will be 
represented by its organ; detrac- 
tion and vituperation, tho cheap 
resource of vice and ignorance, wdU 
displace argument and legitimate 
controversy; and althougli tlic de- 
mand for journals of character and 
intelligence will alw ays bo siiflicient 
to maintain a few' of that class in 
spite of the diversion througli these 
fugitive channels of a considerable 
proportion of the total circulation, 
it must be evident, that successive 
crops of local papers, even if the 
majority of them ]’>orish as rajiidly 
as they appear, must exercise a 
deleterious influcuc(‘ upon largo 
circles of readers, and upon the 
general tone of tho pro\ incial press. 
We may possibly have overcharged 
the iiicture ; but even the most 
strenuous advocate for cheap new's- 
papers must admit that the infor- 
mation we at present x^ossess is not 
sufllcionlly encouraging to justify a 
stcji whicli, for good or evil, cannot 
he retraced. 

The eirculalioR of xienny and 
other chea]) unstam^icd xmbli cations, 
‘issued in the form and within tho 
usual xieriods of new'sjiapers,’ is re- 
presented as being of ‘ enormous 
and increasing extent.’ Tu wliat 
W'ay the reduction of llie stamp 
duty gave an iiiqietus to jioriodujals 
of that class, we knoiv luit, but the 
fact itself is attested on iill hands. 
There is eyidciitly no lack of cheap 
reading of a useful and agreeable 
kind, conveying an inlinito variety 
of pleasant and xirofltable knowledge 
in the most attractive shapes, and 
at tlic low'cst remunerating charge. 
The X)oorc»st cottage in tho conntiy 
may have its W'oekly magazine, its 
sheet of miscellaneous tales and 
essays, or its journal of jiractical 
seicnccxiopularized, at a ]>rice which 
the farm-labourer scarcely misses 
from his earnings. The taxation 
wdiicli iiermits the diffusion among 
the lower orders of sucli a mass 
of cheax) x>i’iid<-'d matter, and that, 
too, of an intrinsically valuabh? and 
costly character, cannot, w'e imagine, 
be very oppressive ; nor is it, indeed. 
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possible, under any eirciimstances, 
to conceive how a cheaper literature 
could be created. The only direct 
tax that alFects these publications is 
the paper duty; but it is obvious, 
when we come to distribute its 
amount over single sheets, that 
although its rcx)cal would relieve 
the printers and propnetors of 
periodicals, it would not allbrd the 
slightest relief to the public. The 
newspaper and the peimy journal 
would be unaffected in tJicir price 
by flic abolition of a duty which, 
vexatious and even burdcusoinc as 
a whole, is too slight to be felt in 
such minute details. E-cpcnl the 
paper duty by all means ; it is one 
of the unpopular obstructions in the 
way of tlie printing-press; but do 
not expect impossibilities in con- 
sequence. People clamoured in the 
same uay for the repeal of the 
leather tax, and when they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it, w’cro very 
much disappointed to iind tliat they 
did*not get their boots or shoes one 
penny the cheaper. The objection 
to some taxes is not that tlioy are 
felt in the increased cost of articles 
to the pul)li(5, but that they act as 
an impediment to production in the 
first instance. This is exactly the 
case with the paper duty ; and for 
this reason, and because its wdiolc 
amoimt is not uorth the annoyance 
and discontent of which its imposi- 
tion is so fruitful, the sooner it is 
repealed the better. 

TJie people, then, it is clear, from 
the unanimous testimony of all the 
witnesses, however they may have 
differed on otiicr points, are at this 
moment in possession of a literature, 
cxctdlent of its kind, improving in 
cliaractcr, rapidly extending in cir- 
culation, and so cheap, that it would 
not be possible, by any legislative 
enactments, to make it cheaper. Put 
it appears that this is not what they 
want, notwithstanding their great 
encouragement of it ; or rather, that 
it is not what Mr. Milner Gibson 
wants for them. Ho tells us, upon 
the authority of an agent who is ex- 
tensively engaged in supplying clicap 
literature, tliat there is a greater de- 
sire for ‘ the news of the day’ than 
for any other kind of information. 
The ‘ other kind of information’ may 
be very good and salutary, but it is 
not the sort of food that satisfies the 


appetite of the multitude. We w'ill 
not enter upon the (lucstion, w hether 
‘ the news of the day’ bo really a 
better and healthier regimen for the 
labouring man or the artisan, than 
news of nature or art, science or 
criticism ; or whether an hour at the 
close of his day’s work might not be 
more advantageously devoted lo a 
leaf of travels or biograjdiy, than to 
a chronicle of revolting crimes, the 
romance of the (Timimil courts and 
the gallow's. W c w ill adni i t at om*o 
that a curiosity to explore ‘ the new s 
of the day’ is natural to large and 
active communities, and tlial all 
practicable facilities ought to be 
thrown in the w'ay of its graliijcafiou. 
Put surely it is not the best, or most 
eflicient mode of supplying the pco])ln 
w’itli new’s to encourage llu; esta- 
blishment of a great nuinbor of 
small and inferior papers, wJiich 
must either be defective from w ant 
of means, in the very materiiil they 
are set up to circulate, or, in order 
to procure it, must prey upon tlie 
industiy and expenditure of others. 
The cost of producing a m-ws])ap(‘r is 
considerably greater than the ]nil)lic 
are generally aware of ; and notliirig 
short of a large sale, with a treasury 
of advertisements at its back, ceuld 
enable tlie managers of these esla- 
blishmcnts to obtain, sift, and ]irc- 
sent, in a condensed and readable 
form, the vast variety of intelligence 
w'hichwe find reflected inthccoJumns 
of the newspaper. TUc^ outlay for 
the information thus brought lo bear 
from all points of tlio compass w illiiii 
a circumscribed spaci*, and with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, is Jl(*a^y and 
constant, and subject to additional 
pressure on occasions of emergency. 
The eommittoe seem to liavc^ bi'C'ii 
so gravely impressed with the eosl- 
lincss of news at its original sources, 
that, in the face of tlicir zeal for its 
diffusion, they actually reconini(‘nd 
that it should bo prolcelcd by a short 
privilege of copyright. This strin- 
gent suggestion, emanating from a 
committee which, upon the main, is 
favourable to a free trade in intel- 
ligence, would be absolutely incre- 
dible w ere w e not enabled to trace 
it to Mr. Kiel;, who thus balances, 
wherever ho can, the antagonistic 
liberalism of Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Put its effect, starting up in the 
body of the report, ainidst all sorts 
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of side winds and iimondos to tlie 
<,*ontrary, is perfectly astounding. 
In one paragrapli we are told that 
‘ iKJws’ is what the people w ant, and 
that the stamp prohibits the exist- 
ence of sucli iieAvs^japers as would 
be suitable to the labouring classes ; 
another paragraph urgently dm>re- 
cales impediments in the way of the 
dillusioii of useful knowledge, ‘ re- 
garding current and receuft events 
while the paragraph between these 
two paragraphs, by which they are 
actually linked together, deliberately 
sets forth, that ‘ if the new'spaper 
duty w'erc abolished, there would be 
great temjjtation to the numei'ous 
halfpenny and penny publications 
w hieli would then spring up, to pirate 
the public- iutclligenee collected at 
so niLiclieost and exertion ; and that 
it has been proposed, that some short 
privilege of cojjyright should there- 
fore bo conferred.’ If this were not 
Jtich u]Don Gibson it w oidd be un- 
intelligible ; as it is, forming part of 
a report which -winds up with a 
maxim embroidered upon it by Mr. 
CoImIcu, that ‘news is not a desirable 
subject of taxation,’ it cannot fail to 
make this document as famous in 
tlio annals of parliament for its self- 
stultifying properties, as the govern- 
ment of Ireland used Ibi’iiiorly to be 
foi‘ its perfe<}t system of checks and 
balances. To assort iliat news is 
n '1 siillicienlly diffused under the 
ri*st,riction of the stamp, and to 
follow up that assertion by proposing 
tliat it should be proteeted by a copy- 
right, is v(‘ry much like sinking off 
tin* letters of a prisoner, and then 
straightway locking liim np. 

This x^roposal establishing a 
vested interest in ‘ uew's’ assumes a 
new perplexity from the fact that 
liu' committee do not exactly know 
w hat ‘ iicw's’ is. They state the 
dilllcidty of defining jC to be so 
great, lliat oven the solicitor of the 
ijiland Itevq^iue, whose sx^ecial busi- 
ness f is to determine the character 
of the inteJligeiico wdiich comes 
■within that description, is divid<^d 
against himself on the subject, lie 
thinks that the Queen’s Speech is 
‘ news,’ but has considerable doubt 
about the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exdicquor. lie w^ould cer- 
tainly prosecute anybody that 
should print the Queen’s Speech; 
but, in deference to a mysterious 


scruple w'hieh, wc hope, the evi- 
dence will clear up, he would 
sutler tlie Chancellor of the Ex- 
cliequer’s speech to be printed w ith 
impunity. There are other dilli- 
cultics of a still more forjriidable 
kind in tlie way of a definition of 
the taxable article, called ‘news.*' 
It seems that there are different 
kinds of news, some of wliich arc 
liable to a stamp, and some of 
which are exemi)t, according to the 
dictum of the Inland Jtevenue 
authorities ; who, w^e are told, draw 
distinctions in this matter ‘unknown 
to the law.’ The Board of Inland 
lie venue is above the law; it de- 
termines for itself what is ‘news,*^ 
and -what is not ‘ new s ;* and as this 
irresponsible exorcise of a dangerous 
discretionary j)OW er is of necessity 
intrusted, from time to time, to 
individuals who differ as widely 
from each other as tlie solicitor 
dillers from himself, we must not 
bo surprised to find the practice 
ratber loose and confusing. If wo 
had any occasion to call in question 
the justice of the Board, we should 
have nothing more to do than to 
axipeal to its consistency. If we 
w anted to convict the Board of an 
erroneous decision, we sliould have 
nothing more to do than to cite 
it before itself, and by turning the 
culprit into tlic judge, compel it 
to find itself guilty out of its own 
precedents. JN'or is tlio wmnt of 
uniformity in the practice tlie least 
of the mischief. The Board has set 
uj) arbitrary distinctions in the 
taxable article of ‘ iiew's,’ which arc 
not only ‘ unknown to law,’ but 
irreconciJeablc with coinnu^n sense. 
Thus it recognises a difference which 
we agree wdthMr. Gibson in thinking 
is ‘ hard to be understood,’ between 
public and private news, and esta- 
blishes a third description of intel- 
ligence, called ‘ class new s,* wdiich, 
upon its oAvn responsibility, it ex- 
onerates from the stamp; although, 
to a mind unsoxfiiisticated by inland 
revenue subtleties, there is no kind 
of news extant lliat carries more 
explicitly on its face all the linea- 
ments of tlie article which it was 
the uimiistakeablc inteiiiion of the 
legislature to tax. ‘Public news’ — 
although w'hat that is, as contradis- 
tinguished from the bulk of what is 
called ‘ class news,* we are entii’cly 
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ignorant of— is alone liable to ihe 
newspaper stamp; wliilc ‘private 
news,* consisting of family transac- 
tions, personal libels and domestic 
slanders, is wholly independent of 
tlic operation of the law. ‘ Class 
new's,’ addressed to one particular 
subject, — such as Liw, medicine, 
architecture, — may include with im- 
punity every sort of current, intelli- 
gence connected with its special 
lo])ic, provid('d it does not trencli 
upon tW* news of any other class. 

‘ Thus,’ says the Report, ‘ The Leant 
Ohaevver publishes \\ithout a stamp 
an account of a nicctijig of lawyers, 
upon any tsahjeef, as class news; Imt 
if it had piddished an account of a 
meeting of clergymen, then the .secre- 
tary wt)ukl not have the slightest 
doubt as to its liability to tlie stamp 
duty, as it would then have been a 
report of a meeting of persons not 
connected with the class subject.* 
If this statement bo accurate, the 
ingenuity of the Hoard of Inland 
liewnue in confounding their own 
wisdom is worthy of special ad- 
miration. A meeting ot lawyers, 
for instance, on the subject of the 
admissioLi of Jews to parliament, 
rej)ortod in The T^egal Observer, is 
‘class news’ excdusively, and neither 
the ])uhiic nor the Stamp Act have 
anything to do with it. The lAincet 
might publish, in like manner, a re- 
port ot a medical meeting to petition 
parliament for an extension of tlie 
elective franchise, and the Board of 
Inland Bovcinie would let it go scot 
free of duty, as ‘class news.’ although 
the ‘news' itself cou corns no class 
in particular half so much as it con- 
cerns the pidilic at large ; but the 
moment one of these reports makes 
its appearance clsowliere, it becomes 
transformed into ‘public news,* is 
pouncctl upon at once, and must 
choose its alternative of being either 
stamped or prosecuted. It i.s cer- 
tain also that a report of a meeting 
of lawyers or surgeons on their 
ow'!! prof(*ssional business would 
be pronoiineed ‘juiblie news,* and 
taxed accordingly, if it appeared 
in any other iniblication than the 
privileged class organ. Out of this 
labyriiitliian net-work it is dilfi- 
cult to extricate ourselves by any 
process short of destroying the in- 
tricate meshes spre.ad over the law 
by the Board of Inland lie venue; 


and we confess w'c know of no argu- 
ment so powerful in favour of the 
total abolition of all taxes upon 
• news’ as tlie contradictions, inequa- 
lities, and abuses whicli have been 
thus permitted to creep into tlunr 
imposition. It has been wisely said, 
that a bad law, strictly defined and 
enforced, is a greater ])roteelioii to 
the people than the best law loosely 
administered. Ihider a clear declara- 
tion and strict enforcement of the 
law, every niaii krioivs, at least, the 
extent of his rights, and when, how, 
and wluTi* lie exposes himself to 
penalties; hut under a law sc loose 
in its definitions, and so uncertain, 
illogical, and arbitrary in its admi- 
nistralion, as the law' which enacts 
this duty upon news, no man can 
bo sure that, witli tlie most honest 
intentions of keejiing within its pro- 
visions, he is not violating tlu'ui in 
a crafty manner, unknown to him- 
self. Yet it is tin’s nondescript 
commodit.^ — which ))ass(‘s tlirough 
the air like acameloon, amf becomes 
‘news’ or ‘no news,’ according to 
the circumstances in whieli it is 
placed — that th(» commil lee ]iroposes 
to proteft with a copyright. It 
seems to us that it wouki be desirable 
to settle Aihat is to bo iirotccted be- 
fore we liegiu to think of protecting 
it, and that it is iiidisi>ensahle, to 
that end, that w’c should, in the first 
instiiiice, take the cont(‘sted article 
out of the liaiuls of the Inland Ke- 
veniie Board. 'J'lu* ca()ri(;os of tliat 
departmeut in tlie article of ‘ news’ 
have at present ihe oflect of not only 
enforcing and dispensing witli law 
at pleasure, but of interpreting law 
in any manner or variety of maimers 
it thinks tit. So long as news re- 
main in that nehulous (MDiidition, it 
is obviously impossible either to 
protector to tax it AiitJioul perjie- 
tually blundering inlo acts of injus- 
tice on one side or tlui other. 

Considering tin* latitude assumed 
by the ollieers of the inland revenue, 
who seem to owe no responsibility 
to anybody, w'e are not siiqu’ised to 
learn, that how'cver other people 
may complain of the ‘ dangerous uu- 
eerlaiuly’ of their pro(;eediiigs, they 
liave never found any difficulty 
tliemseivcs in doing just as they 
liked. * ft has been distinctly stated,' 
we arc iiiforincd, ‘ by the olficors of 
inland re\ enue, that, notwithstand- 
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ing the subtle distinctions whicli can 
be raised with respect to all defini- 
tions, they luive, under tbo advice 
of the law officers for the time being 
of tlie crown, and guided by preced- 
ing deewions of the law courts, jjrac- 
tically found no difficulty in carrying 
out the law/ The rcac.or will under- 
stand that this is Mr. Rich loqiiitur. 
Turning to Mr. Gibson, we find that 
if these officers liave no difficulty in 
carrying out tlio law, neither have 
th^ any difficulty in carrying it out 
difu^rently in diilereiit places. ‘ It 
would appear,’ says Mr. Gibson’s 
draft report in a paragraph rejected 
by the committee, ‘from tlie evi- 
dence of one of tlie witnesses, sup- 
ported Ijy cases, tliat the law is 
differently applied in the provinces 
and in the metropolis : whether this 
be so or not, it is proved, at least, 
that violations of tlie law less fre- 
quently escape the notice of the 
board in the country than in Lon- 
don.’ Nor is it merely in different 

S jes that the law is carried out 
arently — it is administered with 
equally impartial uncertainty to dif- 
ferent puluications. ‘ The want of 
uniformity’ (we arc now quoting the 
Report) ‘ in the practice of the Board, 
even as to the sort of jjublications 
in which they ajypeav to intend to 
enforce the law, is shown by tho 
evidence.’ 

This passage requires a little ex- 
planation. It appears that there are 
tJirec classes of publications liable 
to duty. They are thus defined in 
tho Report : — 

lat. Any paper containing public 
news, iritolligencc, or occurrences, printed 
in any part of the U’nitecl Kingdom, to 
be dispersed and made public. 

2nd. Also, any paper printed weekly 
or oftener, or at intervals not exceeding 
twenty -six days, containing only, or 
principally, advertisements. 

3rd. Also, any paper containing any 
public news, intelligence, or occurrence, 
or any remarks or observations therein, 
priiit»‘i' for sale, and published peri- 
odically, or in parts or numbers, not 
rxceeding twenty-six days between the 
publication of any two such pape. 
parts or numbers, when any of the said 
papers, parts or numbers respectively, 
shall not exceed two sheets of the dimen- 
sions specified, or shall be published for 
sale for a less price than 6d., exclusive of 
the duty by the act imposed. 

The first of these classes is the 
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regular newspaper, and it is in refer- 
ence to this mass that the great 
difficulty exists of determining the 
taxable article ‘news,’ whether ‘ siny, 
or how much of it, may be contained 
in an unstamped publication.’ 

With respect to the second class, 
consisting usually of a largo sheet 
devoted exclusively to advertise- 
ments, and circulated gratis, llio 
operation of the stamp is singularly 
perplexing. To a certain extent, tho 
stamp works liarmlessly, leaving tho 
proprietor a certain amount of profit ; 
but push the circulation further, ami 
you ai’rive at a point at whicli the 
expenditure and the receipts balance 
each other, and beyonef which no 
circulation can take place without 
absolute loss. This would be tho 
case even if there were no stamp; 
but the effect of the sbamp is to 
bring about tho balancing point 
much sooner than it would occur if 
the sheet were duty free; so that 
the stamp practically contracts tho 
circulation, and limits m proportion 
tlie advantages it oilers to the* ad- 
vertiser. The ci^lculations by which 
these results are arrived at apply 
with equal force, but in a different 
ratio, to newspapers that issue sup- 

i dements filled u ith advertisements. 
I is generally supposed tliat tbo sup- 
plements of The Times arc sources 
of enormous profit to tJ>e proprietors 
of that journal. The contrary, how- 
ever, happens to be the fact ; and it 
is only L'y the interposition of their 
prudential arithmetic at the critical 
point, that they arc enabled to pre- 
vent these cosily columns from be- 
coming a source of considerable loss. 

It is in reference to tho third class 
that the inland revenue* censors 
bungle most helplessly. They are 
utterly confounded, (as miglit bo 
expected) in their attempts to 
establish the liability of an ambi- 
guous periodical printed for sale in 
parts not exceeding two sheets, wuth 
intervals not exceeding twenty-six 
days between them, at a price not 
exceeding sixpence ; for, after they 
Imvo settled these preliminary con- 
ditions, ill theiuscfvcs abundantly 
intricate, a new consideration, pecu- 
liar to tliis class, arises. In addition 
to the universal difficulty of deter- 
mining what it is that constitutes 
* novys,* they have here the further 
particular difficulty of determining 

A A 
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Trbat it is that constitutes remarks 
upon news, and of drawing a line 
of distinction between the remarks 
and the news itself, so as to decide 
how far a penalty has been incurred 
by mixing them up together. The 
sifting ot the taxable from the un- 
taxablc grains is a more complicated 
operation than it may appear at the 
iirst glance to the inexperienced 
reader, since the remarks upon news, 
we are informed by the committee, 
‘may, titidcr certain conditions [we 
wish lliey had infonned us what the 
conditions are], be publislicd without 
a stamp, while news hieh nobody 
can deline] is always liable to the 
duty.’ Looking at this delicate 
])ronlem from our point of view, we 
must candidly acknowledge that w'o 
should be sorry to be placed ui the 
onerous position of being held re- 
sponsible for its solution ; but the 
oHicers of the inland revenue have 
no scruple of this kind. If they 
cannot disentangle the knot, they 
ha\Y recourse at onco to the ready 
expedient of cutting it through. In 
fact, they pass over the dilliculty by 
taking little or no notice of periodi- 
cals tliat are laden wilh so much 
tro\d»le aud vexation. The solicitor 
of the Hoard informed the coin- 
mitloe that there had been ‘very 
little practice at all’ in this class of 
publications ; and the llt'port sig- 
nificantly adds, that ‘ it is notorious 
that a great number of publications, 
issued at intervals ot less than 
twenty-six days, and at pnees less 
than sixpence, by philanthropic, reli- 
gious, political, and other societies, 
arc published without a stam]), anrl 
contain comments and observations 
upon public events.’ 

Adding up all these incongruities 
in one grand total, there can be very 
little hesitation in agreeing u itli Mr. 
Cobden’s amendment, which is not 
oi\ly the ‘ tag’ but the ‘ sum’ of the 
Heport, that news is not of itself a 
desirable subject of taxation. But 
then starts up the question, — Is the 
newspaper stamp a tax upon news ? 
The witnesses examined before the 
committee are by no means unani- 
mous on this point, and one of the 
ablest amongst them, the editor of 
The Scotsman, told the committee 
that he considered the stamp ‘a 
favourable arrangement for news- 
papers on the whole,’ and that he 


did not regard it as a tax, but as a 
‘payment made to the Bost-oflicc for 
services which he did not think could 
be so elUcicntly performed in any 
other way for much more cost.' TJie 
Post-ollico aullioriliea, it seems, do 
not agree in this opinion ; but we 
will return to that part of the (*as<^ 
presently. 

In one sense, the atanq) o])erates 
midoubtodly as a tax upon news. 
It limits the size of the sheet 
stamped; so that, however impor- 
tant or numerous the events of the 
(lay may be, they must be con- 
densed into a given space. If the 
whole of Europe were convulsed 
by a simultaneous revolution, tin 
single newspaper which ret'ords the 
crash of half-a-dozen dynasties, must 
not exceed a supt^rhcii's of 15:10 
square inches in telling its talcs of 
W'oiidcr. If it give an additional 
lialf-shecl, which, together n it li the 
regular broadsheet, does not exceed 
2295 square inches, it must have an 
additional stamp of a halfpenny ; 
but if, upon the whole, it exceeds by 
a hair’s breadth tlic maximum of 2295 
square inches, the additional stanq) 
is raised to a pehny. In so far as 
this restriction of the exicuit of the 
newspaper goes, the stanq) must be 
regarded as acting directly iq)on the 
article of news, setting bounds to 
the quantity published under a givtm 
amount of duty, and charging addi- 
tional duties for additional (punititics 
beyond the stipulated limit. This 
is evidently a tax upon news; but it 
is also a ])ostagc charge, seeing that 
the additional sheets to which addi- 
tional duties are attached, acipiire 
from the payment of those duties 
the right of transmission through 
the post. 

The manager of The Times shows 
liow injuriously this restriction of 
size and burthen of taxation operate 
ux>on advertisements and circulation, 
by preventing a journal from extend- 
ing its columns to meet the pressure 
of advertisements, and by forcing it 
to stop short its own circidation at 
the balancing point of profit and loss. 
This is, no doubt, a great grievance; 
and we quite concur with the 
manager of The Times, w ho stated, 
as ‘ Ilia conviction, that if the stamp 
duty were taken off’, the commercial 
advantages to The Times w ould bo 
enormous.’ But, wo apprehend,. 
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there are very few papers in the 
kingdom to which thiafwgument will 
apply, or that are so seriously afflicted 
witli VamharrcLS des richesses, as 
to bo obliged to reject advertise- 
ments very often, because they have 
not space to accommodate them, or 
to restrain their circulation, lest 
they should be ruined by too much 
popularity. And as we arc not legis- 
mting for exceptional instances, but 
for tile general benefit, we should 
shut these rare and special cases out 
of view altogether. The question 
is, not what would be tlie course 
best calculated to produce enormous 
commc'rc'ialadvanlages to The Times 
(than wln’ch no jourual in this or 
any other country ever won its 
advantages so legitimately, or de- 
voted them so success fully to tho 
national good), but what course is 
best calculated to be of advantage 
to the ])ublic ? 

In some of its leading articles, The 
Times has taken up this question on 
other grounds. Leaving the penny 
stamp to its fate, it protests against 
tin' eharge upon the supj)lement as 
au ojqjrcssion and injustice. It puts 
the ease in this way : The newspaper 
is a uhole — the sui)])lement is only 
a part of il . The w'ork of the day, 
Sind nothing more than the work of 
the da 3 % Avliatever space it may oc- 
cupy, goes into that sheet and a 
Inilf or those two sheets, as it may 
happen. If by the additional quan- 
tity tho new'spaper was enabled to 
save soraetliing from the next day, 
or in any other way to frustrate tho 
intention of the law, there might be 
some reason for the security against 
evasion which is afforded by an ad- 
ditional stamp; but every sunset 
must sec the same toil renewed, and 
the morning issue of supplement 
upon supplement in no respect anti- 
cipates the continuous iind incessant 
labour of the daily piiblication. Each 
issue, then, is distinctly a single 
paper, embracing the news of only a 
single day, and constituting but one 
whole, without reference to thf‘ 
number of sheets or leaves over 
which its contents may be distri- 
buted. This publication, in its in- 
tegral unity, The Times contends, 
should be taxed only as one news- 
paper, which it is, to all intents and 
purposes, and no more. The tax on 
the supplement is a hardship and a 


wrong. No doubt, other articles 
are taxed by miantity, and it may 
appear reason^lo to apply the same 
principle to newspapers. But, says 
The Times i this argument of quan- 
tity is a])plicable only to cases where 
the advantage to the seller is pro- 
portionate to the quantity of tho 
articles sold, which is not the case with 
newspapers . N cwspapers, therefore, 
may bo safely entrusted with a 
discretionary power, which they can- 
not abuse without incurring a heavy 
expenditure and loss. Besides, there 
is^ a test which obviates all difficulties 
at once — ^tliat test is price. Tho 
oneness of the newspaper is con- 
firmed in its price, \diich never 
varies, whether it is published on a 
single sheet or wuth su])plemcnt3. 
This iincliangeablo price takes it 
into llic market as a single 
article independenily of bulk, and 
makes it dillerent from other articles 
whose prices fluctuate with quantity, 
and which are, eonscqiientlj’-, sub- 
jected in proportion to a lluctujiting 
duty. The Times contends that, 
under tlicso conditions, Llie price, 
and not the cniantity, of the article 
ought to regulate the taxation ; and 
that as the price is fixed, the duty 
sliould be fixed also. When the 
suiqilement is charged for iu addition 
to tlic sheet, the conditions are 
altered, and the stamp should be 
assessed upon sheet aiicl supplement 
sepai’ately, as if they w ere distinct 
papers. 

These arguments are skilful, but 
fallacious. 

In the first place, tho test of price 
applied to the newspaper ha^Jpens 
to be no test at all. It might be a 
test in other articles of jiroduction, 
but it is clearly none in an article 
which, as w’e have seen, may bo 
m£ule to yield a large profit, although 
it is ac'/tually given aw^ay. Fill your 
supplement with advertisements, ajid 
what becomes of your test of price P 
Is it not notorious that there are 
papers in England devoted exclu- 
sively to advertisements, and which, 
oven with the drag of the penny 
stamp upon every copy issued, are 
circTuated without any charge what- 
ever, to the extent of many thou- 
sands? Do not these very papers 
form, in fact, the second class of 
publications expressly declared by 
act of parliament to be amenable to 
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tbe stamp duty? In the face of 
these facts, it cannot be successfully 
maintained that price is an clement 
which should be allowed to enter 
into the settlement of a newspaper 
tax. 

Tlie plea for the exemption of 
supplements from taxation, on the 
ground that they foimi a ])art of the 
newspaper, and ought thereforo 
to be included under the same stamp, 
is ingenious ; but w o must protest 
against it on tlie very principles 
whicli 27/c Times itself elsewhero 
espouses. The supplement is seldom, 
if ever, devoted to news, and is added 
to the regular sheet for the solo 
purpose of increasing the prolits of 
the proprietors. Instead, therefore, 
of talcing the duty ofl* the supplement, 
and leaving it on the news]iaper, it 
would bo much more reasonatde fo 
take it off the newspaper, and put it 
on the supplement — so far as the 
public arc concerned, u hose interest 
and object it must be to obtain their 
newspapers as cheaply as they can. 
If The Times' suggestion wore 
adopted, it would have the direct' 
efiect of taxing tJie news, or know- 
ledge, of the paper, to whicli the 
broader policy of the leading journal 
is really opposed, and of setting 
the trading part free, — a com- 
mercial boon of which The Times 
docs not stand in need. But there 
arc other causes, no less cogent, 
against giving this unlimited scope 
to supplements. Jt would at once 
open the door to a reckless compe- 
tition, ill which journals of every 
kind (especially journals struggling 
without capital into notoriety) would 
embark, in the hope of attracting 
notice ; and the consequence would 
be, that the Post-ofBcc would be in- 
undated with masses of printed 
matter which it would be literally 
impossible to transmit to their des- 
tination. Such would be the case 
to no inconsiderable extent with the 
daily journals ; but with the weekly 
papers, whose circulation is of in- 
finitely greater magnitude, the pres- 
sure would be alarming. J f the tax 
were taken off the newspaper itself, 
and put on the supplement alone, 
it would mitigate rather than in- 
crease the evil, by diminishing the 
inducement to publish supplements, 
and the Post-office, in that event, 
would know tolerably accurately the 


amount of its responsibility ; but it 
never could knbw upon what amount 
of responsibility to reckon, if supple- 
ments were suflered to bo issued 
free of (liity, at t3ie diserotion either 
of successful journalists, to nlioui 
they are a source of revenue, or w ild 
speculators, who ho])e tc' make them 
so. At tlie same time, we are quite 
aware that tliese rcfincmeTits about 
taxation are delicate topics to deal 
witli, and that the safest course is 
tliat whieli proceeds upoji large 
principles, meddling as little as pos- 
sible with details. The supplement 
is valuable to the public in Inis res- 
pect (apart from its utility as a 
medium of advertisements), that it 
supplies the manager of a journal 
with an open space into AAhich ho 
may draft liis advertisements, which 
would otherwise trench upon tho 
space that ought to be occupied Avith 
news. This is a consideration that 
may fairly make us hesitate about 
placing restrictions on the issue of 
supplements ; althougli it is not to 
be concealed that a great inconve- 
nience to tlie public service, and a 
serious loss to the revenue, Avonld 
inevitably bo incurred by giving 
them much eiicouragcinent. 

Whether the stamp is to be re- 
garded as a penny postage, or a tax 
upon knowledge, this, at least, is 
certain, that the Post-office is more 
intimately interested in tli(‘ result of 
the ])rescnt agitation for the repeal 
of the duty tliaii any other depart- 
ment under government. If thb 
duty be abolished, and an increased 
circulation sets in proportionate to 
the advance made upon tlu* reduc- 
tion of 1836, the Post-office alono 
will feel the effects of tho alteration 
in increased Avork, and in increased 
expenditure ; and if that circum- 
stance were sufficient to decide tho 
point thrown uu by the editor of 
The Scotsma7i, there could be little 
dilficidty in admitting that the stamp 
is a postage charge, and not a tax 
upon knoAvledge. But avc are pre- 
vented from according an unreserved' 
assent to that proposition, by tho 
mixed considerations whicli aro in- 
separable from the subject. 

If tho stamp were imposed for tho 
express purpose of a postage, it 
ought to be charged only on those 
copies that pass through the post, 
wncrcaa it is charged upon every 
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copy, whetlier it passes through tho 
post or not. Again, if it were a 
postage, the duty would be assessed, 
as all post duties arc, and tho 
revenue collected, by tho Post-office, 
instead of being delegated to another 
department. Put the fact is, tho 
whole case is a bundle of anomalies. 
The tax undoubtedly operates practi- 
cally as a postage, by giving to tho 
stamped paper in return for its 
penny stamp the privilege of circu- 
lating every Adhere free of postage. 
Without the stamp, it coidd not go 
free througli the post, and there- 
fore tho penny stamp is a penny 
postage. That fact is rendered still 
more conclusive in the instance of 
the class journals, — the At/ientmm 
or Leejal Ohaet'vcv, for example, — 
which, ])ublish(*d and sold at their 
offi(*es A\ ithout a stamp, acquire the 
right of circulation through tliepost, 
not b}'^ the payment of a i3eiiny, or 
by the use of a (Juccn’s-liead, but 
by the non sj)a])er stamp, which here, 
at least, acts clearly and exclusively 
as a postage clnirge. It may be con- 
3idcr(‘d as a ])oatage, also, even in 
the case of the newspaper whoso 
copies arc stamped indiscriminately, 
without ref crcnco to their destination 
by post or otherwise, because the 
stamp confers the postal privilege, 
although the newspaper may not 
take advantage of it. But the news- 

n c-r docs take advantage of it to the 
est extent. It might, perhaps, be 
too much to say that every copy of a 
newspaper goes into the Post-office : 
but A> e may assc'rt uuth confidence 
that there' are very fcA^' copies w'hich 
do not. Still, not being dedaratory 
and direct, the tax can he considered 
as a postage charge only in par- 
ticular as]ioc,ts. In other phases, 
such as its effect upon cinudation, 
the limit it places upon the printed 
Buperlicies, and tho nature of the 
matter it taxes and protects through 
the post, it may, with equal pro- 
priety, be regarded as a tax upon 
information. 

If it is to bo dealt with simply i i 
a postage, the suggestion of the 
Beport seems reasonable enough : — 

If the newspaper stamp were allowed 
to bo affixed only to such copies of 
newspapers as go through the post, it 
might then assume the character of a 
mere equivalent for postal services, but 
in those cases, especially in that of pro- 


vincial papers, whero the post is little 
used, the conpulsory stamp upon every 
copy can hr viewed in no other light 
than that o\ a tax. 

The assertion that the post is littlo 
used by provimnal papers will 
scarcely apply, except in very remote 
instances, to the present time. A 
few years ago, the work of the pro- 
vincial papers was all done by flying 
Mercuries on foot, horseback, and 
gig; but nous avo?is chanfji tout cela, 
Every hamlet has its rural xiost now, 
and the country journals universally 
avail themselves of those iiostal 
facilities whicli the change of system 
consequent upon the establishment 
of railroads has latterly tliroum open 
to them. 

A curious anomaly connected Avith 
the postage of newspapers xircsents 
itself in Ijoiidon. TIkj xienny stamp 
carries a new'spa]ier free of charge 
from one end of the kingdom to 
another, and all over Iho kingdom, 
backwards and forwards, as long as 
the sheet can hold together yet 
inside a circle of three miles round 
the Post-office the stamp is inellica- 
cioiis, an additional charge of one 
penny being imposed upon every 
pajicr jiostcd Avithin that tabooed 
district. You may post your news- 
paper without any charge to your 
friend in the Highlands, Imt if you 
direct it to him at his house iu.May 
Fair, he is surcharged a penny by 
tho Post-office. The London post 
Avould, probably, be over\A helmed 
by neAvspapers if some such check 
as tliis were not adopted; hut no 
amomit of cost or inconvenience can 
suggest a sufficient excuse for so 
monstrous an absurdity. Nor is it 
Tactically of as much avail as might 
e exi)cctcd: the ncAvs-agcnts, to 
aA'^oid the surcharge, being in tho 
habit of frequently resorting to tho 
nearest xiost outside the circle to 
8ux>ply their customers within. The 
committee not being able to ‘see 
any good reason* for a regulation 
wliich is pre-eminently unreasonable, 
recommend its abolition, — a recom- 
mendation in which avo heartily 
concur. 

On the other hand, tho advantages 
granted to the ncAvsxia'pers by tho 
Post-office arc much greater, por- 
haxis, than the public generally haA'O 
the least suspicion of. Mr. Smith, 
a London newspaper agent, aaFoso 
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firm has been established sixty years, 
transmitting in its daily business 
about one seventh of all tno London 
dafiy papers, stated before the com- 
mittee that the ‘ re-transmission’ 
of newspapers was carried on to an 
incredible extent, greatly reduciiig 
the cost of the newspaper to its 
several recipients. He gave in- 
stances in which the cost of The 
was thus reduced to twopence, 
and even to one penny, and yet 
‘ read by the last person in tlic series 
on the second morning after puhlica* 
tim' The i^eople thus accom- 
modated arc represented to be ex- 
ccedin^ly numerous ; but if tlie re- 
transmission of tlie paper were to be 
separately charged for by tlio Post- 
office, the probability is, that they 
would eitlier take none at all, or 
substitute a weekly papei^for their 
daily journal. Mr. Smith’s experi- 
ence enabled him also to state that 
most of the London newsi)apers 
ultimately pass through tlic post, and 
he rqj;ed tlie average transmission of 
each copy (somewhat loosely) at two 
or three times. From tliis data it 
may ho inferred that a Loudon 
paper can bo had anywhere for two- 
ence, or less, after it has done 
uty for a foAV hours in tiio 
metropolis, and i^assed once or twico 
through the ])Ost. 

It is sigiiilicaut of the ‘ foregone 
conclosion,’ in the minds of the ma- 

a of the committee, that they 
i have adopted their statistics 
from Mr. Kich’s draft, and have ex- 
cluded the irresistible inference he 
drew from them. J*j^othing can be 
much more obvious than the fact, 
that the f^tamp, which, by enabling 
the newspaper to circulahi amongst 
so many readers, has the direct effect 
of reducing its cost by sixty or eighty 
per cent., instead of being a liin- 
orance to the diffusion of cheap intel- 
ligence, is in reality its most potent 
minister. The committee admit the 
facility of circulation and cheapening 
of price, by embodying in their Ite- 
porfc the substance of Mr. Smith’s 
evidence. Yet, in the face of these 
facts, they go on to speak of the 
frauds committed on the Post-office 
by unstamped publications (as if it 
was the Post-office they had under 
their care), and to recommend, upon 
the whole, that the regulations for 
the transmission of newspapers by 


post should be placed on ‘ a moro 
satisfactory fooling !’ It Avoiild liavo 
been rather more to tlio pui][)ose, if, 
instead of tliis vague and in eon se- 
quential recommendation, they had 
adopted the judicious observatious 
with which ]\tr. Iticli folbws up the 
statements of tlie news-agent. 

It doc.s not, therefore, appear to your 
committee tliat this penny stamp does 
act as an impe<liment to tlio diffiisiori of 
knowledgi?, hut, by its practical work- 
ing, becomes rather a veliicle by which 
the earliest and most authentic intelli- 
gence, together with opinions of all 
shades, is with the utmost ri'gularity 
disseminated, at an equal and extremely 
low price, to every remotest corner of 
tlie empire ; by wliich, in fact, the ehoico 
of the very best papers, at a very low 
price, is placed at the command of every 
one, without respect to distance or 
locjility. This appears to involve the 
very substance and reality of competi- 
tion, Great as is the number of asso- 
ciated readers now, their numbers, as 
speed aiul facilities of communication 
sproail, will he still more multi[ilied ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that this 
multiplication of readers is obtained 
without any, or at the most trifling in- 
crease of expense in the production of 
the article read. 

It may not onlybc doubted whether 
the ‘ more satistaclory footing’ upon 
which Mr. Milner Gibson pro])ose3 
to plaoo the transmission of news- 
papers by post 'would ensure an im- 
provement upon the ('xisting fa(*ili- 
ties clearly pointed out by Mr. Ricli ; 
but we think we arc justified in 
asserting, that so far from producing 
any such result, it would materially 
restrict fhe circulation of news- 
papers, and lead to still greater 
frauds on the Post-office than Mr. 
Gibson sees occasion to deplore under 
the present system. That gentle- 
man’s tenderness about the ‘evasions’ 
and tricks practised on tlie Post- 
offico is inexplicable, and the nature 
of the remecly ho proposes, as far as 
we can understana it, would lead us 
to the conclusion that his object is 
not so much to get rid of the duty, 
as to protect, by more explicit and 
stringent regulations, the revenue 
arising from it. The number of 
unstamped publications circulated 
through the post, and tho bundles 
of old newspapers that arc sent in 
that way as waste paper, are amongst 
the unavoidable frauds (although the 
latter hardly comes within that dc- 
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signation) to wliicli a public depart- 
ment, with such an enormous amount 
of business on its hands, must expect 
to be exposed. There are from 
120, CKX) to 260,000 new^apers trans- 
mitted daily from the London post- 
oflice ; so that, as the Ttcport states, 

‘ nothing but an extravagantly large 
force 01 exammors could prevent 
evasion.’ Some frauds are detected, 
but the greater portion escape. The 
matter, however, would not be much 
mended, oil her in respect toincreased 
facility of circulation or the preven- 
tion of fraud, by placing the whole 
machinery, as Mr. Gibson recom- 
mends, in the hands of the Post- 
oilico, and leavmg that department 
to charge a fixed postage upon the 
transmission of newspapers, ‘if not 
of all printed matter.* At present 
the ri^venue has at least the security 
of the stamp, and the public the 
advantage of universal diffusion, but 
if the revenue were left to depend 
on a voluntary postage, other means 
W'ould be devised for the distribution 
of newspapers by'’ which the i)ostago 
would be systematically evaded, and 
tlie masses of readers seriously in- 
cor.veuienced. The present system 
may be a bad one, — and is a bad one, 
if the good that is in it is done 
surreptitiously and in a fashion 
contrary to law'; but whatever of- 
fcjiccs may he laid at its door, it 
cannot be justly said to check tho 
ciriiulation of intelligence. 

Even if Mr. Gibson’s sugges- 
tion of a new' postal arrangement 
were sound in principle, and calcu- 
lated to help cither the reader or 
the revenue, the difficulties in carry- 
ing it out are of a kind to render it 
almost im})racticable. This is not, 
however, tho only objection to it; 
for it appears, from the cross lights 
cast upon it in the draft reports, 
tliat it Avould hamper the circulation 
by generating other modes of distri- 
bution to csc‘.apo tho postage, and 
entail a serious and positive loss on 
the icvenuc. 

Mr. Eowdand Hill is stated to have- 
been examined at great length on 
this subject, and his evidence is 

5 uitc conclusive on all these points. 

'he proposition put before him by 
the committee W'as to abolish the 
stamp duty, and to substitute in its 
place Id. for every newspaper (ex- 
clusive of Bupidemeuts) transmitted 


through the post, with an additional 
Ic?. for every subsequent trans- 
mission. Havmg estimated carefully 
tho maximum revenue Hkely to be 
derived from this scheme, he thought 
it could not exceed 137,5<)()?., frankly 
adding, that there ‘was not much 
probability of ever reacliing it.’ The 
average annual revenue realized by 
the stamp duty is 350,(XX)Z. ; so hero is 
a loss at once to begin with of nearly 
220,0iX)l. : but this is not the whole 
loss. In order to protect the revenue 
against the re-transmission of iicavs- 
papers, it w^ould be necessary to ob- 
literate daily the newspaper postage 
stamps, as they are now ol)literat(»d 
on letters, l^he additional delay, 
labour, and expense thus incurred, 
would considerably increase tho 
loss ; and Mr. llich by no means 
exaggerates itsprobable total amount 
in estimating it at ;l(X),(X)0?. Tho 
ostal project, therefore, Avitliout 
enefiting the masses of readers, or 
giving them their papers more cheaply 
or expeditiously, w^ould thua. in- 
evitably, and very unnecessarily, be 
productive of a considerable diminu- 
tion of the revenue — amounting, in- 
deed, to nearly the whole of tho 
amount at present derived from that 
source. 

It seems, from Mr. Eowdand 
Hill’s evidence, of Avhich we have 
only a glimpse in Mr. Eich’s draft, 
that, under a postal charge, the hulk 
of the business of transmission w'ould 
be taken out of the hands of tlio 
Post-office; whichf^ he observes, 
‘ with all its advantages of establish- 
ment and letter deliveries, Avould be 
unable to compete with the ncAvs- 
paper agents in the transmi|ision and 
delivery of newspapers to the great 
towns and populous districts.’ In. 
fact, he w^as decidedly of opinion 
tluiL all the Post-office ‘ could expect 
would be the transmission of the 
old — that is, once read papers, 
and to supply villages ancl small 
towns;’ thus leaving, as Mr. Eich 
observes, the populous and tho pro- 
fitable to the news-agents, and re- 
taining only the reverse. The utter 
inadequacy of the proposal to supply 
an efficient substitute for the present 
stamp is still further shown in Mr. 
Eowland Hill’s despair of a means 
of enabling the Post-office to com- 
pete successfully with tho news- 
agents. Tho whole pith of the 
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question is contained in tlie following 
passage ; — 

In order to meet this competition, 
which, at lei., he admitted would bo 
liopeless, he stated tliat he had endea- 
voured to devise a plan by which the 
Post-office might carry aiul distribute 
newspapers at a less price than a Irf . ; 
but that he found pnictical difficulties 
in the W'ay, which rendered it iinpos- 
flible to carry it out ; and although re- 
peatedly urged, he still .adhered to this 
opinion, pointing out that it would be 
quite open to the public to establish a 
great company for the distribution of 
newspapers. 

doubt this is the alternative 
into which tlic postage charge 
would force the public. IVie^ 
would become their own earners in 
the article of newspapers, availing 
themselves of the macliinery of the 
Post-office only in isolated cases, and 
for their own special convenience. 

Upon the whole, the final impres- 
eioii made upon us by the informa- 
tion, such £w it is, u'hich we find 
scattered over the Jleport, and the 
more intcTcsting drafts prepared by 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Ilicli, is that, 
however objoctioiiablo the present 
staiiip may be.with its score of ‘ abuses 
and inequalities,* it is infinitely pre- 
ferable to tlie notable project of a 
postage charge, W'hich would be 
attended by a vast increase of 
trouble to a very useful department 
of the public service, and a corre- 
sponding decrease of the public 
revenue; while the advantages it 
w^ould bestow upon the readers of 
newspapers, (especially the poorer 
classes, whom it is particularly 
designed to benefit,) by throwing 
the wofiC of circulation into new 
and less responsible channels, are, 
to say the least of them, extremely 
problematical. 

Py tlic penny stamp some obvious 
advantages are secured to tiic public; 
arid until a bctt(n* mode of ensuring 
the cheap dilliision of newspapers 
shall have been devised, it would 
bo umvisc to disturb a system tliat 
has worked well in some respects 
even upon the showing of the most 
eager advocates for its abolition. The 
public themselves appear to be toler- 
ably satisfied williit, itwe canforrn any 
estimate of the state of opinion from 
the small number of petitions that 
have been presented against it. In 


the two years preceding the reduc- 
tion of 1836, there w ere no less than 
721 petitions against the fourpcimy 
stamp; in the twelve years following 
the reduction, there was only one 
petition against the penny that j efc 
lingers over tlie broadsheet ; in the 
folloAviug year, 1849, there were only 
tw’o; in 1850, there w^cve fourteen; and 
in the present year, when an active 
agitation has been got up oh the 
subject, there have been only 117. 
TJiis is comparatively a very insig- 
nificant amount of remonstrance, 
and might, wc have no doubt, bo 
easily balanced by a little agitation 
on the other side. Put the other 
side does not agitate. Nobrdy 
imagines that he has a direct intov(‘st 
in the maintenance of the stamp, 
although cvciybody is really in- 
terested in it, if it bo tin* only plan 
that has yet been discovered vvJiieh 
oflers to the public a coinplcto 
guarantee for tlie rapid, safe, regular, 
and cheap diffusion of tlio newspaper. 
The great object, it must be re- 
membered, of those w’liu desire to 
repeal this obstructivci ])cnny, is to 
secure increased fiicilitiesfor cheajicii- 
ing and circulating nows. We see 
how a new spaper w itli this obnoxious 
penny stamped upon it can be trans- 
mitted from hand to hand, and from 
one locality to another, o^er and 
over again, without the slightest in- 
crease of expense, and with an easo 
and celerity which uothi.ig shoH of 
the open machinery of the post could 
eflect. It is not too luuth, therefore, 
to ask that, until tJicy supply us with 
a better and more ccoiiomical mode 
of accomplishing these desirable re- 
sults, they will at least allow ua to 
enjoy our present advantages; jior 
can they blame us for preferririg the 
stamp w'c have to the postage w'o 
know not of, since the one practically 
confers all the benefits they propose 
to favour us with, and the other 
ilieorctically annihilates tlicm. 

It is to be regretted that the com- 
mittee limited their inquiries to the 
ox^eration of the stamx) duty. A 
wider and more useful field of inves- 
tigation lay before them in tlie duty 
on advertisements. A groat boon 
to all classes might be accomplished 
by the removal of that burthen; but 
the subject is beyond our present 
purpose, and may be reserved with 
advantage for future consideration. 
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HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN 
FRANCE* 

OEVERAL Frenchmen have rally faithful, induced people to sup- 
^ written on the history of the pose that some retired diplomatist, 
Restoration of Monarchy in Franco, or some administrator, in a word. 
In the first place, in order of time, some as was announced 
and also in order of merit, we would on the title-page, had put pen to 
phu*o Lacretclle, whose calmness paper. Some said it was old Pas- 
and impartiality, considering the quier, who had contrived to keep 
period in which his work appeared, well with all parties ; others averred 
are above all praise. In this work, that it was M. de Decazes, who had 
as indeed in all the productions of bcenoriginallyeinployed as secretary 
Jjacretcllo, there is a dignity, a flow, and reader to Madame Mere, who 
an eloquence, an elevation of tone, afterw’ards rose to be Minister of 
and a pure and classic taste not often Police, Minister of the Home Ho- 
found in the productions of modem partment, and favourite of Louis 
Frenchmen. Lacretelle belonged XV [II. Others intimated that it 
to a school of publicists and U’ritci's was the production of M. Flakault, 
which, alas ! is fast passing away. or of some foreign diplomatist, long 
Ofmodoratc character, of solidattaiii- resident at Paris. AU these people 
ments, of irreproachable life, of were mistaken. The work was, we 
liberal andVonslitutional opinions, — believe, the bond Jide production 
opinions equally removed from des- of M. Capefigue, then a small 
potism ou the one hand, and im- employe, and a writer in the 
bridled licentiousness on the other, — Qmtidienne. M. Capefigue was im- 
Lacrctelle pursued the even tenour doubtodly assisted by many com- 
ofliis narrative; and if he has not pre- mnnieations from various sources, 
sonted a perfect, has jit least pro- administrative, parliamentary, and 
duced a most creditable work. diplomatic. It is believed that 

Jjacretolle AA^as followed by an M^ de Gazes furnished liiiii with 
anonymous Avritcr, aaIiosc Avork in numerous details for the first throe 
ten volumes AA as first publishcrl, us volumes, — that Jie was also assisted 
Avell as we remember, in 1S29 or 1830. by communications and notes from 
This production Avas entitled, I£ts- the Russian, Austrian, and Spanish 
f oi re de la liestauration,et des causes ambassadors, and that lio had also 
quh onl amend la chute de la hranche access to documents contained in 
ainee des Bourbons, par un Homme the portfolios of various European 
d' Elat. So great aauis the success, cabinets. M. Capefigue is also un- 
that early in 1831 a second edition derstood to have made Journeys to 
was called for, the last, or tenth Berlin, to Vienna, to Saxony, and 
volume of AAdiich did not appear till to Madrid, with a vicAV to obiaiir in- 
1833. For some time it was sup- formation not otherwise accessible, 
posed that a public man of note Avas Be this as it may, the work had an 
really the author of this production, immense success. The subject Avas 
The numerous details of the privr c not hacknied. The belief that the 
and interior life of the Bourbons volumes Aiv’cre the production of a 
given to the world— the sketches of living politician, A\'ho liad acted an 
character, often graphic, and gene- important part, and had access to 

* Illstoirc de la Hestauration. Par A. de Lamartine. Tome I. et 11. Pan.s 
V. Locon, Piinie et C‘“, Pagnerre. 1851. 
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authentic (locnnionts, was frenorally 
pivv^alcnt: : and tliis fccliiij*’ \v«s not 
w'itiioiit its inti nonce on the recep- 
tion of tile volunies. ]3nt, in trutn, 
the excel it ion w as eredilablc, and far 
sii])enor to anything since achieved 
by the now juslly rle])rociatcd 
M. Oapeti^iic. Tin; styli*, if m)t 
eorrcct, w as perspicuous and tlowinfj ; 
tlio details were ])ictures(piely aiul 
graphical ly arranged; and, aho' call, 
they w^eix* ahiindanl, and generally 
correct and aulheutie. Juterspersed 
were anecdote's, slfeh^lies of charac- 
ter, and noii4*es of living men, w'hich 
rendered the volumes light and 
I’eadiihle to a degree. TJiiei’s and 
others have not disdained to borrow 
Iroin tJie volinnes of w hieh w e speak, 
and ]\r. de Lamartine, aUhough he 
does not mention it, is eleiuiy no 
stranger to its pages. 

These ten volumes were followed 
by the w ork of JSI. Luhis, of w hich M. 
de Lamarti ne docs m ake mention, and 
wiiieh must he regarded as the apo- 
logy ihd'onceof tlui elder brancli, 
and, in some sort, an answer to cer- 
tain statements of the preei'ding 
w^ork. M . Luhis is a man of sincere 
convietioiis and lioiioiirahle cha- 
racter, hut his ])erformauee is onc- 
sideil, and can only he regarded as 
the etrusii)!! of a partisan. 

Last of all came Hie work of 
M. Acliille Vaulabclle, recently 
Minister of Piiblie/lust ruction under 
Cavaigtiai*. first volume of this 
production, entitled, Jlistoire tics 
Deux Re.'itoraliou^y first ajipeared 
in 1814. Tt is while w'c w rite being 
eontinued, five volumes havdng been 
already published, briiigiiig down 
events to, 1822. The volumes of 
Vanlabelle are highly popular with 
llie moderab' llepublieauparty. M. 
Yanlabelle, without heing a brilliant, 
is an iiicpiiring, industrious, and cou- 
seientioiis w riter, but nearly as one- 
sided in referenee to the liourhons 
as ]\E. L\d)is. Too frequently wo 
a‘Xree willi M. Lamartine in think- 
ing he views the eonduet of that 
fiiinily from a hostile and prejudiced 
point of view. Js^or is this his only 
fault, lie appears to entertain 
mau 3 prejudices against England, 
and to omit no opportunity of 
speaking against the policy of our 
country. But apart from tii(*sc ble- 
loishcs, his task is creditably per- 


formeil, and the volumes may lie 
.‘idvanlageously consulted. 

Such w'erc tin* principal of M*. do 
Lamartine’s LVencU predecessors, 
for in khiglish tJiere is no history 
of the Kcstor{ilion.])roi)erJy so called. 

]\l. de Lanuirline gives us his im- 
jiressions of the epoch on wliieli lie 
wTites. These arc glowing and 
vivid, and w(5 cannot alford to lose 
one aiinnig tliein, eitlier as a piece 
of writing, or as ’a piece of history. 
We are therefore glad that this work 
has been undertaken ; for albeit it 
tidJs us little new, yet it often cor- 
rects and enlarges our impressions ; 
and even in repeating old and w^ell 
known passages, repeats them in a 
maiuier ii neiiualled for grace , rhythm, 
and the magic- of a brilliant and 
beautiful diction. Lamartine has 
had ]>cenliar adv^antages in wTiting 
these volumes, w hich none of his pre- 
decessors enjoyed in a like degree. 
Scarcely more than past the middle 
age of man, ho has yet live* I under 
ten difi’t'veni govcnnneiiis. Between 
his infancy and maturity, ho has wit- 
nessed ten llev<ilutioiis : the Con- 
stitutional Oovernmerii- of Louis 
^Vl., the first Republic, the Oi- 
reefcory, the Consulatt*, the Empire, 
the first Jh'storalioii in IS I t, the 
second Covcrnuient of the liuudred 
days by ^Napoleon, the second ilesto- 
ratioii in 1815, the reign of Louis 
Bhilippe, and the second Republic. 
Under these systems, as he says 
liimself, his existence has veg(itatcd, 
has made a noise, has been matured, 
lias grown old, and lias beeunmewed 
in him. A recent vicissitude having 
raised him to the head of one of 
these movements between a govern- 
ment w hich overthrew itself, and a 
eominunity wdiich it was necessary 
to collect together to save and vecou- 
stiluto society on a now basis, lie 
became a republican, convinced that 
a republic only <*ould close the 
eliapter of revolutions, seditions, and 
civil wars in Eranec. Elforls w ere 
then to he made for tlio defence of 
tlie foundations of society — (efforts 
wlucdi demanded the power and the 
unanimity of the people. Cliauges 
w ere also required to be made in tho 
law s — in the relations of class and 
class — ill instruction — in philosophy^, 
and in religion, and these could be 
made by a republic only. M .Lamar- 
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tine, tliort'fore, became a republican 
from a knowledge of the things 
which must happen, and from devo- 
tioii to the great work of the age in 
which he lived and lives. 

Without overlooking any of the 
mconveniences and dangers of de- 
raoeracy, he accepted the perilous 
task heroically ; and though the in- 
strument of his election has, to use 
his ou'ii words, wounded and bruised 
his hand, yet he, nevertheless, and 
apart from all personal considera- 
tions, availed himself of it to spare 
bloodshed, and to accomplish asmucli 
good as possible. If he had not 
done so, what Avould inevitably have 
been the result? The lied or the 
Social Eepublic woidd have been 
long since in the ascendant ; blood 
^vould have down in torrents, and 
property and family might have been 
assail(?d. To avoid these horry^s, 
and with a view to ac complish great 
things that must otherwise be rc- 
nouTLcied, Lamartine ‘ risked,* to use 
his own idiraso, thi5 E-epublic ; and 
there can bo no doubt, that when the 
passions and preindiees of the hour 
shall have passed away, history will 
not as s(‘verely condenm him as some 
of his contemporaries. 

M. do Lamartine Avas, however, a 
gentleman, a selnjlar, a soldier, a 

I joet, an orator, a diplomatist, a pub- 
icist, and an honoured deputy, be- 
fore he became a rcpiiblierm. lie 
was a man of gentle birth, of the 
suav(‘st manners, of henevolent feel- 
ings, courted, caressed, wealthy, 
having everything to lose, and no- 
thing to gain hy the change. He 
‘ risked’ tin; change, however, on 
public, not on ijcrsomd grounds ; and 
instead of his pecuniary position 
btfing bcnieiited — instead of his po- 
pularity being enhanced, or his poli- 
tical position strengthened, he has 
lost half his fortune, damaged his 
popidarity, and for the present, at 
least, cut from under Ids very feet 
the Udder by whicli be might have 
ascended to ollice. Tf this bo self- 
ishness, it is a ])(ditieal sclfishne s 
Avo seldom see exhibited by aspi- 
rants to public; life in France. But 
themgh Lamartine has been thus un- 
prosperous in his political fortunes, 
he aocs not turn on the Eepublie, 
or on the Monarchy of the elder or 
younger branches, to vent his ill- 


liumour, his chagrin, or his disap- 
pointment. rndc;pondc^ntly of his 
having served the older branch, 
not only in tlie army, but in diplo- 
macy, ho would not, in any event, 
be unjust. Though his infancy, his 
earliest thoughts, and his blood were 
royalist — tliongh his heart pities 
and wcc])S over the unfortunate, yet 
his judgment and understanding 
approve and eoudemn without re- 
gard to persons or early prejudices. 

Our author confesses a tenderness 
and weakness towards the Eestora- 
tion. Tills is not wonderful, but most 
natural indeed. The Restoration 
was contemporaueons vv ith his youth. 
To use liis own words, ‘Its rising 
splendour mingled with and became 
a jiortion of his existence.* At that 
season, young men rejoiced in hope. 
The Empire had oppressc'd the mind 
and uciiricd out the very soul of 
the nation. The word ‘ liberty* had 
ff»r ten years been proscribed : 
poclry, literature, and the* arts, en- 
slaved or snllbcated by the imperial 
granny, again started into existence. 
It Avas an eiioeh of rc;g(*neration, 
pacitie, intellectual, and liberal. It 
is natural, therefore, that the spec- 
tacle of the liberty of the press, of 
the freedom of speech — ^that electoral 
movements, exciting and animating 
a people so long motionless, mute, 
and tongue-tied, should remain pro- 
foundly engraved on the mind of a 
young man of five^and-twenty, then 
'list starting into existence, and that 
ic should liavo leanings and favour- 
able impressions towards the men 
andtho system. But notwithstanding 
these natural imcpossessions, we be- 
lieve that M. do Lamartine, without 
any sjnrit of bigotry, endeavours to 
Avritc the truth. 

Lamartine begins his volumes 
with a retrospective glance at Napo- 
leon’s reign, when that reign was 
drawing to a crisis. He defiribs it 
as ‘ a noAv man plastering up decrepit 
ages with modem glory.** Men, no 
properly says, should not bo judged 
by their fortune, but by tbeir deeds. 
Napoleon had in Ids grasp the laigest 
share of power ever conhded by Pro- 
vidence to a mortal hand, for the 
purpose of creating civilization and 
nationality, and withal he has left 
nothing behind him but a conquered 
country and an immortal name. The 
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world, at tlio period of liis appear- 
ance, called for a renovator, but 
Buonaparte became its conqueror. 
France? looked for the spirit of re- 
formation, and he imposed upon her 
de^wtism and discipline. 

I)urinj< the last years of his domi- 
nation, the intelligence and activity 
of Buonaparte had diminished in pro- 
portion as his empire had extended, 
llis Spanish campaign had resembled 
those of Darius or of Louis XIV. — 
looking on at a distance, command- 
ing by sif^ns, and doing nothing but 
by his lieutenants. If is Kussian 
campaign ha<l been conducted with- 
out entTgy (M. de Lamartine says 
with efleminacy), had been pursued 
with blindness, had been linished 
recklessly, and had been atoned for 
with insensibility. Lamartine says 
there Avas not an officer (of course, 
he means a superior officer, in the 
rank of marshal or general of divi- 
sion) who woidd not have better 
conducted or better managed the 
retreat of 700,000 men, worthy of 
another Xenophon. This retreat 
has been told in graphic language 
by Labaiune, and with the most 
artistic grouping by De Sepir. But 
its character is better described, and 
a more accurate notion of it con- 
veyed by a phrase of Lamartine 
than by cither of the interesting 
works to Avhich w o have made re- 
ference; ‘He came post from the 
Beresina to the Tuileries without 
casting a single look behuid him.* 
His generals said to him— Itcmain 
here, wdth tlie 61ite of your troops, 
during the long whiter, or lose no 
time in falling back on a line of ope- 
rations inicomraunication with your 
empire and your reinforcements. 
But ho had not the w isdom either 
to choose the bold cantonment or 
the jirudcnt retreat. 

INapoleon’s courage, rather than 
his genius, seemed to have revived 
in the German campaign of 1813. 
Dresden and Lcipsic were victories 
and reverses W'orthy of his name. 
But a Irumiliating peace could not 
satisfy a man whose fame as an in- 
vincible general Avas bis title to the 
respect of Europe and to the absolute 
throne of France. He had feasted 
the nation with miracles, says our 
author, and he promised to treat 
them with new ones. The shame of 
having brought the armies of Europe, 


how^cver, on the soil of his county, 
as the ordy result of so many a ictorics 
purchascci Avith the blood of France, 
— ^tbo mortilicaiioii of reigning oyer 
an empire, ever}’^ inhabitant of AA'hich 
might call him to account for his 
violated hearth, — the inveterate ex- 
pectation of prodigies, — the field of 
battle on the soil of France, — 
in fin(‘, his Avife, his child, the 
throne, to leave or to lose them, 
restored to him all that he had lost 
in the Avliirlwind of prosperity. The 
most prejudiced historian must hail 
him as gi*eat in this liis final efibrt 
to retain the fortune that was eluding 
his grasp. 

On the night of the 9th Xov. 
1813, Napoleon arrived in Baris, 
without attendants, as if he Avished 
to surprise or outstrip a rcA'olulion. 
His armies had A'anishcdjAAdiilc those 
of the allies were on the Bhine. 
Fftmce was no longer guarded ex- 
cept by the shadoAV of her buried 
legions, by the Bhine, by her forti- 
fied places, and by the mountains of 
the Vosges. Such, liowcvcr, Avas 
the tyranny of the system, so im- 
pla(;able Avas the police of the Em- 
pire, enforcing the silence of public 
opinion, that tJie mass of tLo popu- 
lation Avas ignorant of the truth, and 
OA’cn of the ordinary facts. However 
extraordinary it may appear to Eng- 
lishmen, Avho live in the light of 
publicity, the OA’erwhclming rush of 
Europe on France Avas unrevcal(*d to 
Frenchmen in the intimacy of i)rivate 
intercourse, except in an under-tone, 
and by vague and broken expres- 
sions. The day following his arrival, 
Napoleon devoted to his son, to his 
family, to his confidential friends. 
On the ensuing day, he convoked 
his council of state at the Tuileries. 
Several of its members AV(;rc men of 
the Convention, some of the Beign 
qf Terror, and a few^ were regicides. 
N apolconheld them by their apostasy ; 
he shoAved them to the people as en- 
signs of democracy and pledges of 
revolution ; but he looked on them, 
AA'ithout fear, as instruments of do- 
mimiiion incapable thcnceforAvard of 
any other task than that of render- 
ing servitude popular. 

lie began by addressing them 
in rude, severe, and unexpected 
terms. He maintained that taxation 
had no limits, and proposed levying 
a new conscription of 3rX),000 men. 
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already exempt from service, and 
returned to tlieir families four years 
before. The council decreed the 
300,000 men. They were dismissed 
by th(j Emperor with the watchword, 
* b]uthusiasm,’ but despondency was 
the only answer of the eouiKjil. The 
.Emperor, meanwhile, occupied him- 
self in collecting around tlie weak 
skeletons of the corps that ho had 
left on the Ehine, in llelgium, and in 
Holland, the remains of the veteran 
troops wliich lie had at h.and, detach- 
ments of his guard, and the new 
](*vics in garrison in the interior. 
13 lit, with the exception of his old 
baud, reduced to about 80,000 men, 
bis wishes Avero rendered fruitless 
by the exhaustion and apatliyof the 
Em])ire. He issued orders and called 
for contingents with no oflect. He 
liad uotliiiig but ciphers in Ills wide 
domains, ilc marched — says Lamar- 
tine most suggestively — but nothing 
followed him. Vet in his commu- 
iiicatiojis to his senate he was as im- 
perative as in tlic day of his victories. 
He convoked the Legislative Assem- 
bly at Pgris for the lytli of Decem- 
ber. He foresaw that tlicy might 
choose a man of independence for 
their president, and lie therefore 
flcprived them of their right to choose 
one. ]VI. Mole, the gentleman who 
now' figures as the chief of tlic fusion- 
ists, Avas the Minister of Justice, a 
young man of illustrious name, (for 
ho was the descendant of Mathicu 
Mole, Avliicli Lamartine omits to 
states) of precocious talent, and Avith 
opinions adapted to the time. M. 
Mole tlicn pushed his zeal for mo- 
narchy to the extreme of despotism, 
venturing much to please, and OA^erj'- 
thing to serve. N apoleon had taken 
care to detine the Assembly as a 
Lt'gislativc Council, not as a ^National 
llei)rescntation. It would be a cri- 
minal pretension, he said, to think 
of representing the nation in the 
presence of the Emperor. Eegnier, 
Duke of Massa, an eminent lawyer, 
who had been moulded to tlie Em- 
])eroA*‘8 hands by favours and dig- 
nities, and wdio died only on the 
20th of August last, was iiomiusted 
President of tlic Assembly. The 
addresses of the Emperor to the 
Legislative Council were calcu- 
lated to be understood in a 
double sense: by the people as 
pledges of peace, and by the con- 


stituted bodies as a summons to an 
energetical concurrence in the Avar. 
The words of the Emperor Avero re- 
ceived with profound incredulity, 
concealcdundcr a feigned confidence. 
MeanAvhilc, Metternich (long accus- 
tomed to the court of Napoleon, 
where he had been slighted and ca- 
ressed by turns) did not participate in 
the antipathies of the old dynasties 
against this courtof military upstarts. 
He dreaded, also, the despair of a 
man of genius placed by a refusal to 
accommodate exisiiug dilfcrencrs 
bctAvecii the throne and death. Jic 
accordingly made an overture to 
M. de St. Aignan, one of the best 
ac'crcdited ministers of Napolecui in 
Germany. Tliere he dictated a note, 
intimating on what terms J'Airope 
would again treat with him. 

M. Metternich was smeore, be- 
cause he was interested. The minis- 
ters of the other pOAvers feigned to 
bclievii in tlic possibility of such a 
peace, f^apoleon, hoAvever, (iould 
not contain liimself wfithin the limits 
of ancient France. He Avas erelled on 
to renounce aU sovereignty in Ger- 
many beyond tlie Ithiiie, in Spain, 
in Italy, and in Holland. On this 
basis alone would tlie other European 
powers treat Avitli him ; but they 
would not suspend their military 
operations during the negotiations. 
The congress, however, to be assem- 
bled in pursuance of this arrange- 
ment Avas an illusion wntli wdiich 
Napoleon sought to tousc his sub- 
Iccts. To keep up the deccjition, 
he adhered for a fcAv days to the 
basis laid dow n iu the note of the 
Allied Pow'ers. But the Congress of 
Mannheim never took place. 

The Senate and' tlie •Jjcgislativo 
Assembly, however, ap]jointed i oni- 
niittees to express the opinions of 
tlic senators and the deputies on the 
state of affairs. The senate ap- 

S iiutcd Talleyrand, Dc Fontanes, 
eurnonvillc de St. Marsan,* and 
Barlio Marbois. 

The choice of the Legislative 
Assembly indicated a different spirit. 
All notoriously servile names Avere 
struck oft'. Lainc, Baynourd, Gal- 
lois, Maine dc Birau, and Flau- 
gergucs, Avere chosen by an immense 
majority. They Averc independent 
names, and therefore tlic chaiiiiiionR 
of revolt. 

The character of Laine is pro- 
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bably fairly drawn by M. de 
Lamartine. But from all wo 
have licarcl and read of this worthy 
man, wc conceive the portrait to 
bo a too flatterinjT lilvencss. In 
nothing that Lamartine* (»f his 
eloquence, power of spcoeli, or i)ri- 
vate character, is tlicro any exagge- 
ration. But we eoneeivc his gt'uoral 
power and influence to bo over- 
rated in the volumes before us. As 
a speaker, no doubt, Laii.e was one 
of the best, if not I ho very best of a 
lime when lliere were feu' or no pub- 
lic speakers. lie had imagination, 
fecundity, How, and noble presence, 
fine and graceful dedivery, and noble 
and generous impidsions ; but he 
was neither a man of industry, a 
man of business, an suhniniatra- 
tor, nor a statesmjin, in tl\c best 
Bonscs of these words. M. de I^a- 
marline says tliat Laino bad not the 
indolence (d* V^wgniand. Yet we 
have always heard from politicians, 
his contemporaries, and cvem from 
men who wore in the same*, cabinet 
with him, tliat tliere never was a 
minister Avho less relished the dull 
daily drill task of official life. Be 
this, luwvcver, as it may, Laine was 
commissioned to draw up the Iloport 
of the Assembly. It w'as in guarded 
langiaigt — a revival of the Constitu- 
tion — a rcATval of the right of com- 
plaint — a taint ■••ecoUection of tlio 
Jeu de Favmcs at Marseilles. Tliis 
expression of the Deputies of the 
nation W'li con si tiered by ^Napoleon 
as a revolution in itself. The Em- 
peror felt that he was no longer 
Emperor, if the independent voice of 
this body was not stifled. Savary, 
the Minister of Poiiee, summoned 
the merabel's of the commission to his 
mansion, inconvctlyreiidered in the 
exeelh^nt translation, ‘ to his hotel.* 
‘ You have irritated the EmpcTor,* 
said Savary. * lie cannot allow you 
to deliberate in his abseiiee, for ho 
is going to the army, and you would 
dethrone him.’ Savaiy tl\on turn- 
ing towards ]Vr. Laine, asked in an 
inquiring voice, — Whal is the object 
you have in view ? ‘ I am desirous,* 
said M. LaiiK?, very nobly, ‘ of saving 
my countiy, oi', at least, vf breathing 
gloriously for the nation the last 
eigh of liberty.* 

On the ‘22nd Jnmian% Napoleon 
departed for the army, ^fhe evening 
before, he convoked at the palace 


tlie chiefs of the National Guard of 
Paris. He was constrained, from 
the paucity of troops, and the ne- 
cessity of covering the capital, to 
re-organize a force particularly ob- 
noxious to his snspieions. He made 
a tlieatrieiil ])reseniation of Marie 
Louise and her son to the oHicers of 
the National Guard. The Empress 
lield the young King of Pome in her 
arms, is'apoleon, taking his son 
from liis inulher’s breast, embraced 
him, raised him in his arms, phiccd 
him, with tears in his cya‘s, in the 
arms of I lie oilicers nearest to liim, 
and advancing into the midst of the 
immense (*ircle wliieh the chiefs of 
the city formed around tlic principal 
hall of the palace, he s^ioke to them 
in that voice, by turns manly and 
tender, w hich seemed like the soldier 
giving way to the feelings of the 
husband and the father. During 
the night, Napoleon left for Chalons. 

France did not arise, notwith- 
standing the appeals made to its 
patriotism. It was drained of its 
legions, and wished for peace and 
lilierty. A lasing w ould h;jve been, 
not for the Emperor, but foj* the 
country. In vain tlic prelects 
decreed newv levies: iu ■ aiii the 
gendarm(‘s conducted the conscripts 
frequently in chains to th(3 depots. 
Scarcely WTre they liberated, w hen 
they look the road back ‘«igain to 
tliei:* Helds, tlieir cabins, and their 
villages. Even the most warlike? 
provinces, Burgundy, Autun, and 
Brittany, coneealedha nds ofdese'rlers 
in the woods, who ])reforrcd a life 
of wandering wrctehecbiess ratJicr 
than rejoin their regiments. fci?eventy 
thousand men now constituted the 
only army with which Napoleon 
had. to manoeuvre and combat a 
million of men in tbe heart of 
France. Victory could do notliing 
for so small a number : it could only 
w aste them less rapidly than defeat. 

It is not our intention to go over 
the campaign of 1814. The combats 
of Bricime — the junction of Bhiclier 
and Schw'artzenburg — ^the battles of 
La Jtotliierc, of Vaucliamp, of Mon- 
tereau, have been described over and 
over again, in English and in French, 
and in every style, from the nervous 
prose of Scott, and the elegant prose 
of Lamartine, dow n to tlio turgid 
and difl'usc periods of Alison, and 
the slip-slop sentences of Capefigue. 
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Suffice it to say, that, on the 23rd 
of Jiiniiajy, !Napoleon rc-oiitcred 
Troyes. On his entry, says M. de 
Lamartine, he demanded that ho 
should be put in possession of the 
traitors who, in repudiating his 
name, had made eominoii cause with 
the enemies of their coimtry. M. de 
Gouaidt, who had been sent before 
a court martial even before tlio 
Emp<Tor sat down, was tried, con- 
demned, and shot, in spite of the 
entreaties of M. de Megriguy, a 
gentleman of the country. He w'as 
conductiMl to the place of execution 
w^th a placard on his breast in- 
scribed with the word, ‘ Traitor.* 
The autlior ol’ The Girondins pro- 
perly calls tliis an act of sellish ven- 
geance and cruelty. Jhit the story 
is differently told by Vaulabelle ; and 
^'apoleoii shoidd clearly have the 
beriellt ot* his version, unless it be 
proved to be incorrect. Condamne 
a Qnort, (says Vaulabello,) safamille 
cssai/a da le mnver, Une demande 
eu grace fit remise le lendemaui da 
jugementpar M,dc Megngng^ ccuyer 
de service et compatrioie da ro/i- 
damrifl L'Mmpcr<yar ordonna im~ 
onediatement do suspendre Verecu- 
tiou ; iiiais qaand Vojjicier d'ordmi^ 
7tancc, itorlciir de Vordre, arriva^ ])f. 
do Gouaidt venaif dUdre passe par 
Ics armes aver cct dcriieau sur la 
poitrliic : Trait re a la pat Ae. Be- 
tween the Minister of Public In- 
struction of Cavaignac and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Provisional Government we shall 
not (h'cide. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor sent 
courier u])on courier to his brother, 
Josc'ph, con juring him to reanimate 
the spirit of Paris. But it was in 
vain. ‘ If the enemy advance,’ ho 
said, ‘ sendofl‘in the direction of the 
Ijoir(\ tiic emprcs.s-regent, my son, 
the Grajid Dignitaries, the ministers, 
the great ollicers, &c. Do not,’ he 
said ‘ (piitiny son ; and recollect that 
I would rather see Inm in the Seine 
than in tin; hands of the enemies of 
France. The fate of Astyanax, 
prisoner of the^Greehs, has always 
appeared to me the most uiihaj py 
fate recorded in history.* 

Marie Jjouise at length, after 
much persuasion, tore herself away 
from the palace of the Tuilerics, 
one of her (muerries caiTying in his 
arms the King of Borne. This 


beautiful child, made proud by 
adulation, refused to be exiled. 'I 
will not go away,’ lie cned. ‘ When 
the Emperor is absent, am I not the 
master here P’ Hot a voi<*o was raised 
to utter a farewell ol' the ])i*ople to 
the w ife and sou of Hapolcou llying 
at hazard, and trailing after them 
the last vestiges of imperial splen- 
•dour. While the Empress thus 
followed the road to Jiamhouillot, 
the drums beat to arms to summon 
the citizens to the defence of the 
capital. The National Guard took 
arms less to frighten the enemy 
lhan to guard their own liomes. 
Joseph, however, w?ished to de- 
ceive Paris till the last moineiu, in 
order that the sedition coneo<-liiig 
against (he Fmipire shoidd not ex- 
plode under his own feet. ‘ Eet us 
arm !* he exclaimed ; ‘ 1 shall romaiu 
w ilh you. Lot us defend this great 
city, its nionumenls, its riches, our 
wives, our children, and let the emmiy 
be disgraced before these walls, 
which he hopes to pess in triumph.’ 
While, howiiver, the short-lived coii- 
lidence ])roduecd l)y this proclama- 
tion continued, Joseph, his brother 
Jerome, and the Minister of War, 
Clarke, descending from tlu^ heights 
of Montmartre, whu’C tlying at tlio 
utmost speed of their horses by the 
external Boulevards and (U’ossing 
the Bois d(» Boulogne to reach 
Blois. Mortior, attacked towards 
noon by the overwhelming forces of 
the two invading armie.s, had no 
more ammunition to maintain tlio 
action : ho w as on the point of 
being cut off from Mannont, sur- 
rounded and driven back into the 
streets of J’aris, now become a 
dreadful scene of carnagrt AiiX'Ous 
to save an effusion of blood, he pro- 
posed to Schwai’tzonburg a sus])cn- 
sion of arms hn* Uventy-four Ijoiirs 
to save Paris from the horrors of a 
siege. The Austrian generalissimo 
accepted the proposition. • 
Marmont, tlioiigh he had received 
an order to ca^iitulate, continued to 
defend himselt. The confusion of 
the different movcmeriis — the im- 
possibility of communicating amidst 
the show era of balls — tlu^ enthusiasm 
of the volunteers and the students 
of the Polytoclmic School, who 
served his artillery, even to the last 
bullet, prevented an arrangement. 
Bluchcr had meanwhile gained the 
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liciglits of Montmartre, and turned 
bis batteries from tlience upon 
Paris. Seven times the ofliccrs who 
attempted with flags of truce to 
clear the space between the two 
armies, were laid with their horses 
in the dust. Tlie sc.cnc is thus 
described by Lamartine : — 

While M. de (^ueleii was thus putting 
an end to the firing, Marinont (excited* 
by tlie combat, by tlio vicinit}^ of Paris, 
and by tlie Bentimont of tlie final service 
lie was trying to render to his Emperor, 
and to tlie friend of his youth) remained 
the very last in the high street of IJelle- 
villc, disjiuting stop hy step the houses 
of this suhurl) with the enemy. His 
sword being broken, he had a musket 
in his hand ; his hat and clothes w'erc 
pierced with halls, his features blackened 
with the smoke of the combat; and he 
who was next day to be called the first 
of traitors, was now the last of the 
heroes. lie looked for death as if with 
a preseniiiiient of the double duties be- 
tween which he was about to find him- 
self placed, and by which the fame of 
liis fidelity and patriotism was to suffer 
so lon^jf an eclipse for liis couiitiy. Death, 
however, failed him. AVhile his tirailleurs, 
covered hy the gardens and the liotises 
on one side of the street, were firing 
over his head at the Russians, already 
masters of the other side, a handful of 
grenadiers rushed forward to surround 
and save their general. They retreated, 
fighting, with him in the midst of tliem, 
step hy step, as far as the harrier. One 
arm in a sling, one hand shot througli, 
and the bodies ot five horses killed under 
him during the action, sufficiently at- 
tested, that il, on the following da^, he 
did n»)t do enough for the Empire, he 
did enough on this day Tor glory and for 
his ciuintry. Were it not for that handful 
of grenfidiers, the army would have 
brought only the dead body of their 
general within the walls of Paris. 

principal meu among the citi- 
zens crowded round Marmout. Dis- 
armed, wounded, covered w ith dust 
and blood, he received them. ‘ Ho- 
nour and fidelity are satisfied,’ said 
his friends to him. AVlicn he talked 
of retiring behind the Loire, the 
citizens exclaimed, ‘ What is to be- 
come of us, onr families, pur old 
men, our wives, our cliildren, our 
homes, our monuments ? Tlie people, 
without arms and without food, given 
up to all the horrors of hunger in a 
city surrounded by' 500, (XX) men, 
w hat is to be their fate i'* 

Marmont was convinced by these 
speeches, and agreed to the ucces- 


siW of a capitulation for Paris. 
‘!mit,’ said he, *1 am neither the 
government nor tlio commander-in- 
chief of the army.’ ‘ It is the busi- 
ness of the country, then, to decide 
for itself,’ rejoined the citizens. 
Marmont wavered between his mili- 
tary and his civil diity’^. IScparatod 
from the army of the ErnpiTov by' 
the forces of the enemy, lie could 
only decide from nccessity^ ile 

J neldcd to the suggestions of his 
leart. He capitulated, and delivered 
up the gates of Paris, (*ausiijg his 
army to fall baek upon PVmtaine- 
bleaii. ‘ There Avas,’ says Lamar- 
tine — and we w'holly agree with 
liim — ‘there was no treason, there 
w.‘is no weakness, even in this move- 
ment, which substituted a cayiilula- 
tion for a siege. What could 17,000 
men do against 3(X),00()? It was 
not Marmont w ho on this day lu*- 
trayed Paris — it w'as Paris wliicli 
betrayed Marmont, hy not rising 
up in its own defence.’ 

When Naiioloou learnt tlio ea])i- 
iulalion, his indignation knew no 
hounds. Caulincourt w as despulclied 
by him to Paris, hut fouiul it im- 
possible to euler, and returned to 
the Emperor. A second tiiiui In* w as 
sent to the allies ; but all tlu'se 
eflbrts availed not to prevent the 
progress of events. The Phniieror 
Alexander, fho King of Prussia, 
Scluvarizenburg, Lichtenstein, and 
Nesselrode, assembled in coufereiice 
on the night wdiich followed tlieir 
entrauee into Paris. 

The acclamations of the Hoyalists, 
who begged of them a king of their 
ancient race, still resounded in their 
cars. With the exception of the 
army iind of the servile and military 
court of the Empire, France, almost 
to a man, longed to throw' off the 
yoke of a master who oppressed the 
counti^. A regency w'as talked 
of. ‘ Hut,* said Di Horgo, ‘ as long 
as the name of Napoleon weiglis 
from the tlirone of I ranee, Europe 
W’ill not consider itself either satis- 
lied or delivered.* It w as therefore 
unanimously agreed Hiat the throne 
of France should be interdicted to 
the race of Napoleon. Alexander 
muttered, it is said, the name of 
Bernadette, to whom it is thought 
he had given, not promises, but 
vague hopes. ‘But,^ said Talley- 
rand, with oracular brevity, ‘ there 
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are only two principles now at 
issue in tlie world — legitimacy 
and cliancc: there are only two 
tilings possible — Napoleon or Louis 
XVIIL’ Public opinion, however, 
spoke moi’o loudly, and outstripped 
Talleyrand. It revealed to the allies 
and to the Bourbons a general spirit 
of disafleetion against the Empire, 
and of natural attract ion towards a 
restoration. The Senate, in along ex- 
pose des motifs, declared that Buona- 
parte had forfeited the throne, — that 
tlic hereditary I'iglit established in 
his family is abolished, and that the 
Erench jieople and the army are ab- 
solved from their oaths of fidelity. 
Franco made a fuller response to 
tlie voice of its legislators : she 
rcMilied with a unanimous cry of 
‘ llown with the tyrant !’ It is 
quite* true, lhat this cry was inter- 
pi’oted in J?firis by scenes degrading 
to the dignity of a people. Iloyalist 
enthusiasm endeavoured to excite, 
and even to bribe, the popular pas- 
sions inlo a saturnalia against the 
fallen dynasty. Young, beautiful, 
and titled ladies lent themselves to 
unworthy ovations to victory against 
their country. On the promenades, 
and on horseback, they cxliibitcd 
themselves ofiering llowers to the 
barbarians. 

The provisional government nomi- 
nated a ministry, temporary, like 
itself, consisting of Ilenrion de Pan- 
sey, IMalonet, Angles, Beuguot, La- 
foret, and Du})ont, to whom the war- 
otlicc was confided. Dupont was in 
Spiiiii, at the head of a French army, 
nliich had set the example of capi- 
tulating, instead of conciuering. No 
wonder, therefore, that military men 
mourned at a selection which seemed 
to be cither a vengeance or an af- 
tront. 

AVhilc Alexander, the King of 
Prussia, and Schwartzenburg were 
thus in Paris, the troops of Marmont 
and Mortier were at eight leagues 
distance, as an advanced guard, on 
both 1 inks of the Essonno, between 
Fontainebleau and the capital. The 
army of Napol^n had immediately 
followed him from Champagne, and 
numbered 40,000 combatants, exclu- 
sive of the imperial guard, which was 
of itself equivalent to a third army. 
These 00, (KX) men, re-united under 
the walls of Fontainebleau, de- 
manded, with loud cries, a return to 


Paris, vengeance, and battle. N apo- 
leon showed himself daily to those 
troops in the court of the palace, lie 
longed to n^arch, and every evening 
gave orders for decisive movements 
on the following day, but he rectal led 
them in the night, became agitated, 
and continued immoveable, lie ex- 
pcrieni'cd a weakness and vacillation 
of resolution and of will, the cause 
of which he could not divine. Tl w as 
that public opinion weighed heavily 
on his mind. Public oinnioii in 
France w as more formidable to him 
than all the armies of all the coali- 
tions, and this ho felt, without con- 
fessing it to himself. Full of a last 
hope, the Emperor revolted against 
the decrees of the coalition, and read, 
in an irritated voice, a proelamulion 
to his army. ‘ To Paris ! — to Paris 1* 
shouted the soldiers. Napoleon, 
gazing on the marshals and generals 
grouped around hun, as he pointed 
out to them this iiicxtinguishabhj 
enthusiasm for war rekindled by his 
presence in the breasts of his sol- 
diers, seemed to reproach them for 
their supineness and disafleetion. 
He walked for a long time in his 
cabinet, with broken steps and ges- 
tures ; then sitting down, and taking 
the pen in his own hand, h(j wrote 
the order to the army to put itself 
in motion the following day for 
Paris, and to advance* his quart(^r- 
gcneral from Fontainebleau to Dils- 
sonne. . It w as the signal of"a battle 
before Paris, in w^iich he was to 
sacrifice his life or reconquer tho 
imperial crown. It w’as in the ))alaeo 
itself that the marshals and tho 
chiefs of corps met and assembled in 
tho same spirit of opposition to tho 
de8X)crate plan of NiipolcOn. Their 
opposition broke out in ilicir ges- 
tures, in tlieir looks, and in their 
accl amations. Their conduct appears 
.justified in their owui eyes by the 
interest of the army, for which they 
began to negotiate, without a ^^ar- 
rant by^triistw'orthy persons, wuth 
the provisional government. They 
all had toneeived lhat a new reign 
was about to commeiure, and that 
Napoleon was politically extinct. 
On their conduct, Lamartine makes 
some remarks, the truth of w'^hieh 
is verified by the events of 1848 : — 

Military discipline (says he) in de- 
priving the man of camps and battles of 
the exercise of his own will, deprives him 
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more than it does any other profession 
of that energy of chaiacter so necessary 
in the vicissitudes of political events. 
Tt inspires him with personal intrepidity, 
but divests him of wise cimstaney. ’ No- 
thing yields so much and so <iuickly in 
tlio storm of revolutions as generals ; 
they follow the noble i>i-oft*s.sion of aj-nis, 
but they follow it undi'i* every master; 
they ]>aHs from one court to another, 
from an emjnn! to a monarchy, to a 
republic, not like courtiers, but like 
servants — the sword of every hand 
which lends or gives itself to tho last 
pcrs(»n that w'ears a crown. It is in the 
ranks (»f the army we must look for the 
heroism of courage ; but wc rarely find 
there the licroisiii of independence. 

jVlarshal Oudiiiot, tin* Bayard of 
the Ih'jniblic and of tlie Empire, was 
one of ilu' first to break out. This ex- 
plosion produeed an ehullition fi’om 
tJic mouths and liearts of other 
marshals. 

Meanwhile emissaries from tho 
Minister of War, from M. Talley- 
rand, from tli(' Royalists, and, above 
all, from the Bi'publicaus, insinuaied 
thern^idvi's into Mamioiit’s camp, 
and jienelrated into Itis own pre- 
senee. In this agitation of Mar- 
moiit’ft nnnd, Scliwartzenburg, who 
comma lulcd in front of Essoniio, 
siimTror.od the Marshal in the name 
of Peace. Marmout wislied for an 
extaise, whicli was an admission that 
lie was goiiiLf to commit a fault. He 
assembled all the generals and all 
tho superior olliiau's, and consnlted 
lliem on tlie adlu'sion tliey^ were to 
give or lo refuse in the name of tlie 
army, to the propositions of Paris, 
of the provisional governmeut, and 
of the allies. The moment must 
have been critical and the pressure 
excessive*, for all pronounced for Iho 
adhesion. One reserve was made, 
called for by Mbo memory of past 
events, and tliedi'iHuicy of defeeiiun:* 
— this was, tiuit guarantees should 
be given fni* the life and liberty of 
the Emperor. Marmout s offer was 
accented. 

While these events were aeeom- 
plishing in one ipiarter, Napoleon 
was ordering the head-quarters to 
advance to PoiithiciTv, on tho road 
to Essonne. ‘ T roly upon you, 
gentlemen,* said Napoleon, liustmi- 
mg to anticipate the marslials. Tlie 
marshals, however, instead of re- 
tiring to execute tlie orders received, 
irew close together. Ncy, whose 


numerous cxjiloits gave him the 
right of more freidy expressing 1dm- 
self, exclaimed, ‘that not a single 
sword should leav^e the scabbard to 
effect the usidess and insane crime 
of desperate ambition against tho 
countiy.* Napoh'on regarded him 
withreproacliful astonishment. This 
w'aa tin* first truth he Jiad heard 
during ton years of siuTice ; and, as 
Lamartine finely says, ‘Napoleon 
reipiired an army between himself 
and the truth.’ OudinotandLefobvre 
also fully supported the declaration 
of Ney. ‘The army, at least,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘ w ill follow me.’ ‘ The 
amy,’ replied the marshals, in a vid *. c- 
meni tone, ‘will obey its generals.’ 

Grossing his arms on his breast, 
Napoleon reflected a long time in 
silence. Turning to the marshals, 
he saul, ‘ Well, what ought I to <lo, 
in your opinion?’ ‘ Abdicate!’ i‘x- 
claimcd tho marshals nearest to him, 
in a rough and unanimous voice. 
Napoleon submitlod liimsclf lo 
destiny. ‘ I will present Lo you Jiiy 
abdication,’ Jic said ; ‘ leave mi' for 
a moment to write it.’ ile sal dow n 
before a small table covered witli 
green cloth, and, with a ('''inbling 
liand, wrote — ‘The Allied Powers 
having proclaimed that tlic Enqieror 
Napoleon was tlie sole obstacle to 
the re-establishmcnt of peace, ho 
was ready to descend troni the 
throne, to quit Franco, and even 
life itself, for the good of the countiy, 
without prejudice to the rights of 
liis son, to those of the ivgeiicy of 
tlie cm])reis, and to tho uuiinteuaiice 
of tho lavys of the Empire.’ The 
regency of tho enqnrss, as our 
readers are aw are, w as declined ; 
and all the efforts of Caulincourt 
and Macdonald to induce tin* sove- 
reigns lo listen to the propositions 
of Buonaparte were rejected. LI'hc 
result of the delibcration«^ of the 
inonarchs was the treaty of F ontanie- 
bloau, w hich liquidated the blood of 
a million of men, the empiri*, tlic 
genius, and the glory of ten years. 
The character drawn of Buoiuiparto 
by Lnmartiuc oecupfc eleven pages, 
and wo give a few salient passages : 

Napoleon (says he) was a man of tho 
school of Machiavcl, not of that of 
Plutarch. His object was neither virtue 
nor patriotism, but an ardent thirst 
after power and renown, favoured by 
circumstances which never fell to the 
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lot of any other man, not even C®8ar, 
lie sou^'lit to conquer and possess the 
world at any cost - -not to ameliorate it, 
but to aggrandize himself. This, the 
sole aim of all tho actions of his life, 
lowers ami narrows them in the eyes of 
^all true Kt}lto^men. Clod never said 
to man, Seek thyself thine own good: 
thou shalt become the centre of all 
human things, and thou shalt make the 
world succumb to tliy own purpose. 
I'lj'is of life was opposed and in 
contradiction to the plan of Clod with 
regard to humanity. ♦ * * 

When Corsica was struggling to re- 
trieve its indcpennlcncc, he declared 
ageinst I’aoli, the liberator of his birth- 
place ; he sought a country, and chose 
the one the most agitatc«l, France, lie 
Ibrcviw with a ]»recoci(ms sagacity of 
instinct that great risks of fortune 
would be. or were, the grand movements 
of tilings or of ideas. The French 
Jlevolutiou broke out ; he threw hinisolf 
into the midst of it. Did Jacobinism 
govern, he extolled it, affected radical 
piiriciplts, and assumed all the ex- 
aggm-.ited maimers of the demagogues — 
tiicir language, their costmne, their dis- 
pleasure, and their popularity. He yielded 
all tocirumistance, and nothing to priri- 
ci|>i('. Tie always joined the successful 
lisjng, inditfereritly, witli any, or against 
any. As a youth, he was a true specimen 
•jf l!u' race and times of the Italian re- 
publicans, wlio cng.agcd on hire their 
Ina, very and their blood to any faction, 
;iny cause, provided they did but aggran- 
dize themselves. As a soldier, he olfered 
Ids .skill and his sword to the most 
diarii'g or the most fortunate. * * * 

The j leads of the devolution, em- 
b.irra.'^.seil by his pre.scnce, .sent him to 
K'^ypt, tliciv to conquer or to die. Here 
V, ‘.j sec another continent, another man, 
but still tlie same want of conscience, 
lie aiinoiinccd him.self as the regenerator 
(.f the Hast, who brought with him all 
the blessings of KuropeaTi liberty. At 
first. Kf) had to persuade the people to 
allow iheinselvcs to bo conquered, 
.Mahmiudaii fanaticism was an obstacle 
to Ids dominion, lii.stoail of coinbutiug 
tl'.it fr'ltli, be siinulatcd belief in it — 
di.elarcJ tor ^rahomet, and denounced 
the superstitions of Knropc. He made 
icligioii the mediimi of hi.s policy and 
Ids coiu{iic 1,3. The negotiator who 
bowed be 'ore the Tope at Milan, now 
lierit li' ' knee to tho Ih-ophet at Cairo. 

'fo maintain his throne ho wanted 
.some jninciple; and here, again, he 
might dioo.so. He might be to philo- 
.s.}]jhy. and to the spirit of modem 
<‘i\ilization, what Charlemagne was to 
Chi'istiaidty. But from the first day, 
be repudiated the thought of acting the 


part of tlie henoficout genius — the 
foumlor of an idea. Hu declared a war 
against all ideas, save those that were 
obsolete. JTe execrated thought in any 
fonn, .spoken or wn-itten, .ts a revolt of 
reason again.st fact. He iiiqio.sed .silence 
on the trihiiiials, the ccn.sorsJiip on the 
public journals ; ho devoted books to 
destnictioii, and writers to adulation or 
a roigii of terror. 1 1 e 1 >Iasphemcd again.st 
tho light of intellect ; ho clo.sed tho 
lip.s against the .slightest muimur of a 
theory ; he bani.shed all who would not 
sell him eitlicr their elixiuence or tlieir 
pen. Of all tho sciences, he honoured 
only that which docs not think — the 
mathematics ; and lie would have sup- 
pre.jsed the alj)bal)et if he could, so tliat 
figums alone should exist as a medium 
of conmiiniication betw ecu men ; because 
letters expre.ss the human soul, and 
figures only luiiterial powers. * * 

Barms gave Napoleon, for dow^ei-, the 
army of Italy. He l<)ve(j, it is ii'uo, and 
was beloved in return ; but liis love wa.s 
nt>t disintevi'.sted ; it was mixod with 
the alloy of satisfied .ambition. From 
this command dates the <lisr)Iay of his 
genius. Ho communicatctl it.s .spirit to 
his troops ; he ditfused a youthful ardour 
in the antiquated camps ; he remodelled 
the ];iws of milittiry discipline, and in- 
troduced an entirely new sv.stem of 
tactics. He called into action the daring 
spirit, that all-j)owciful genius of revolu- 
tionary wars; he accelerated the move- 
ments of armies, and gained tenfold tho 
time by his inarches. He conquered, 
made peace, ami ratified treaties. Some 
nations he extirpated, others he re- 
spected; he iiegoti.ated with tlio.se wht), 
like Horne, had made ;i dcr-p iinj)re.s.sioii 
on the popular mirnl; and, without jn'ty 
or a pretext, rcmoT-.selessJy swci>t from 
the face of the earth otbcr.s which, like 
Venice, were too weak for defi.jice. 

Of .all thiwe j)rinci]deson which tho 
founder of the Fmpire might firnHy esta- 
blish his iii.stitutions- sucli a.s liberty, 
equ.alit}^, progress, iutelligenee, cori- 
.sci(*nee, election, reasoning, discussion, 
religion, or public virtue— he eliose tho 
most personal and the most inimoi.il of 
all, glory or renown. * ^ 

He swept .aw.ay the He])ublie with 
the tread j}f hi.s .soldiers. He trampled 
on tlie tlirono of the Bourbons in i‘\ile. 
Like a inunlcrer, in tlie darkness of the 
night ho .seized upon the bravest and 
1 o.st confiding of tht‘ military princes 
oi thi.s race, the Duke d’Knglih'n, in a 
foreign country. Ho .slew him in the 
ditch of Vincennes, by a .singular pre- 
sentiment of crime, which showed him, 
in this youth, tlie only .armed conq>etitor 
again.st him or against his race. He 
expended ten generations of France to 
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estrabliah ;i royal or imperial dynasty for 
each of tlio sons or daughters of his 
mother. He floated in a whirlwind of 
events, so vast and so rapid, that even 
three years of errors did not occasion hi.s 
fall. Spain devoured his armies ; llussia 
served as a sepulchre to 700,000 men ; 
I)res<len and Leip.sic swallow’ed up the 
rest. ♦ * * ♦ 

As a diplomatist, he was eminently 
slirewd, while lie had his ambition to 
serve and his reign to establish. In his 
Italian campaign, he fought with one 
hand, and negotiated with another. Ho 
treated with conquered Redmont, which 
he had authority to destroy, ami in- 
creased the Republican army against 
Austria with tlio contingents of a mo- 
narchy. He negotiated with the Pope, 
whom he was directed to expel fi’oni 
Rome, and enlisted on his side the feel- 
ings, the respect, and even the super- 
stition of the people. ^ * 

lie alienated the whole of independent 
Germany, by territorial cupidity and 
famil}^ appanages, by which he multi- 
plied princes without obtaining support. 

1 le refused to Russia the emjiire of the 
East, while he secured to himself that of 
the We.st. He declared the incompati- 
bility of any power with his own, even 
at the extremity of the earth. * * * 

''\ilse in institutlon.s, for he retro- 
graded ; false in policy, for he tlebased ; 
false in morals, for he comiptcd ; false 
ill civilization," for he oppresseil; false 
in diplomacy, for he isolated : he was 
only true in war, for he shed torrents of 
liurn.in blood. His intcdligence was vast 
and clear, but it was the intelligence of 
calculation ; he counted, he weighed, he 
ineasurcMl ; but be felt not, be loved not, 
he .sympathized with none; he was a 
statue rather than a man. 

From ?faT)oleoji, JVf. do Lamartine 
rotiirn.s to the Bourbons. He tells 
us tlu'clife of Louis XVIIJ. at tlie 
court of Louis XVI. Louis XVIII., 
before tlio murder of liia brotlicr, 
bore the title of Count do Provence, 
and had married Josmdiiuc of Savoy, 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel 111. 
vif Sardinia. Ho never had any chil- 
dren, and lost his w ife duiing the 
emigration. Our autlior says, and 
truly, tliat this prince jdayed with 
great good fortune one of the most 
(litlicMilt parts in history. ITis iin- 
derslandnig -svas, indeed, equal to 
the reipiirementa, if his eharaetcr 
was inferior to the wrork assigned to 
him. Solitary and resciwcd at the 
court of Louis XVI., he had sur- 
roundeil himself with a little court 
distinct from that of his brotlier. 


His character was studious, fluniliar, 
and somewhat feminim?. Manliness 
was wanting to his soul as well as 
to his body; it o7ily displayed itself 
in his understanding. lie had — and 
lie felt and knew it — a genius very 
superior to that of liia Ijrother, 
Louis XVI., and to the superficial 
and unreflecting mind of the Count 
D’Artoia. He had an ambition for 
wit, and published some of his pootry 
in the litcraiy annals of the time. 
He foresaw a revolution, and think- 
ing his brother unccmal to the 
struggle of the times, oclieved his 
weakness would drive* him to abdi- 
cation, that the Count D ’Artois 
would lose himself in vain resistance 
to the progress of the world, and 
that Franco, reconstituted on a new 
monarchical plan, would take refuge 
under his ow'ii government. He did 
not conspire to obtain, nor even de- 
sire, this consummation, but ho ex- 
pected all. When Louis XVI. was 
canried off from Vcr-sailles, by tlie 
insuiTcction of Octobc'i*, to Paris, 
the Count do Provence followed him, 
and was respected and clu’ered by 
the people, as lie appeared in tlie 
light of a conciliator between the 
court and the revolniioiiists. He 
soon, liowever, became unpopular, 
tlie odium of an anti-revolutionary 
conspiracy of an officer of his house- 
liold having fallen on him. 

Dangers now increased every day, 
and the princes of the houst^ of 
Condo, and the king’s aunts, fled 
one by one from the soil of France. 
A report was spread of the approach- 
ing departure of the Count do Pro- 
vence, and tlio peonle flocked to his 
palace to assure themsidves of his 
rcsonce. Ho caused his doors to 
e thrown open, and ehaiting fiimi- 
liarly with tlic women wlio wen* at 
the head of tlie mob, swore he would 
never leave tJiem. ‘ But if the king 
sliould go P’ asked one of the women. 

‘ For a woman of understanding,* 
replied the prince, ‘ you have put a 
vciy silly que.stion.* The favourite 
of the Count de Provence was 
Mdlle. de Balbi, a lady whose wit 
he liked even more tlian her charms. 
Mdlle. do Balbi and d’Avary were 
the sole confidants of the Count do 
Provence’s flight. He took rc^fuge 
at Cobleutz. It cannot be supposed 
that we should hero go over the 
events of the twenty -two years 
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duriiijr wliicli Louis XVIIT. was in 
orni^^ratlon — that wc should recite 
liirf intrigues in France and in Ven- 
dee — his life at Verona and at the 
army of Conde — his negotiations 
with Pichegrii — his adventures and 
his life in Germany — ^his retirement 
to IVtiltau in Courland — his being 
forced to leave that asylum and to 
<*01110 to J^ngland, where he was first 
received by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and afterwards rented the 
house of Hartwell, which Lamar- 
tine, following Vaulabclle, calls the 
property of Sir George See, instead 
of Sir jf^eorge Lee. All these par- 
ticulars, very interesting in them- 
s(dvcs, as disclosing the character 
of the man and future monarch, wc 
arc obliged to jiass over. It may, 
liovvcvcr, bo necessary to state, that 
during tlio last year of the Empire, 
jjoiiis XV^Tii. suspended every ac- 
tive TuaiHenvrc, allowing the ambi- 
tion of Xapoleon to act, and the 
vt'iigcanco of outraged nations to 
fall back on France. Ho merely 
i’(‘ad the French journals, with an 
iul(*lligcncc sharpened by age and 
})atience, whicli enabled him to dis- 
cern, under the adulation of the 
piT-<s, the symptoms of ruin and 
disadection. The more Louis was 
<*er(niii of the fall of Buonaparte, the 
less he seemed in a hurry to preci- 
])itale it. Age and exile, the lessons 
of e\]XTieiiee, the light of study, 
had increased, matured, and con- 
summated his intelligence. 

Ill sjieaking of the residence in 
England of the monarch, Lamartine 
takes oi'casioii to allude to tlic state 
ol‘]iarti»'s in our country during his 
rcsidciu'c. His observations on Pitt 
ai*e correct enough, and 'WO find no 
fault with tlnmi. But when he 
s])c}ik's of Fo.v, as a seeker of popu- 
larity above all things — as ‘ a leeblc 
echo of -Miraheau, misplaced in an 
iMiglish parliament — as a powerless 
rival of Mr. Pitt’ — as a man whose 
abilities were overrated, and who 
liad notlibig of the statesman in him 
— lie shows how difficult it is for a 
Frcuchman to enter into the appre- 
ciation of those shades of character 
and ability which can only be know'n 
io a native. Never was there a 
greatf'r d('batcr in England than 
Mr. Fox; and when Lamartine say^s 
that his abilities were overrated on 
the continent, he says so, probably, 
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without ever having read one of lliat 
great man’s masterly discourses. 

If the author of The Girondhs 
is most unhappy in his roforcucc to 
the great English debater and stato!-- 
man, he is much more felicitous in 
his description of Louis XVI II. 
He says; and truly, that the serenity 
of Louis’s connteiianco iivas aslonish- 
hig. It might, ho adds, he said that 
time, exile, fatigue, infirmity, and 
his natural corpulency, liad only at- 
tached themstdves to his feet and 
his trunk, the better to display the 
perpetual and vigorous youth of his 
coiintenanee. Ilis eyes w ere large, 
and of azure blue, sparkling, humid, 
and expressive of frankness ; liis 
nose, like that of all the Bourbons, 
was aquiline ; his mouth partly ojicn, 
smiling, and finely formed. 8uch 
was the king, according to Lamar- 
tine, the eve of the day on w'hich he 
was restored to royalty. 

Louis XVIII. yielded, rather tliau 
agreed from conviction, to the en- 
treaties of the Count d’Artois apd of 
his nephews, that they should (juit 
England, and risk themselves on tlu* 
continent, in the mcl^c of events 
wdiich the coalition was about to 
jiroducc in France. The Britisli 
government granted a passage to 
those princes on the 14th January, 
1814, on board English ships of w ai*. 
They sailed w ith the vague luqie of 
finding a throne, but they w'cre not 
summoned by any party. La A^endco 
was torpid— tlie South w'as waiting 
the march of events — ^public ojiinion 
looked on— til c centre w'as arming, 
the army was lighting. ISouu' timul 
correspondents of J^ouis scarcity 
ventured to give him, fronj time lo 
time, general information on tiu^ 
state of the imblie mind. Some 
Pari.sian salons and some chateaux 
flattered themselves mysteriously 
w’ith the hope of a rt»storation of 
the dynasty of tlieir hearts. This 
was the state of France in Junuarv, 
1814. 

Tho first princes of the house of 
Bourbon to set their feet on the soil 
of Franco w^cre the Count d’ Artois, 
afterwards Cliarles X., and Ids two 
sons, the Dukes of Berry and An- 
gouleme. The father resolved to 
throw himself into the midst of tlie 
Kussiau, Austrian, and Prussian 
armies, which were cnterbig ujioii 
the north and east of France; the 
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Duke of AngoulOme proceeded to 
Spain, to follow the gi*cat An^lo- 
Sj)anisli army, wliicli was advancini^ 
on the south and west ; the Duke dc 
Deny went to the Island of Jersey, 
to land ill jN^onnaiidy. The Count 
d’Artois thouf^ht Jbranclie Comte 
would rise at his approach, and tliat 
the Russian and Anstriaii eom- 
inaiiders would I’cceive him with 
open arms. Jn all these expeefa- 
tioiis he nas sorely deceived. He 
demanded of llio Russian ji^^eneraLs 
open protection and support for his 
cause, but they harshly i*luded his 
ref (lies ( . T1 ic Austrian <*ommanders 
refused to open the jjfatea of Vesoul 
to liim, and would allow him to enter 
only as a simple traveller. They 
aLilhoriz(‘d him to go to Nancy, but 
alone, u ithout cot'kade or df'coration, 
without any other political t itle than 
his name, and on condition that lie 
w oiiUl not lodge in any public edilico. 

Meanwhile, Vitro lies, of wliom wc 
shall afterwards have occasion to 
s])eak, was (he most active, the most 
insinuating, and the most intrepid 
ag(*nt of tins wandering eourt. The 
Duke of Angouleme found himself 
in the greattsl perpli*xity on the 
frontiers of Siiain. ITe had disem- 
harkotl at St. Jean fie Luz, n ith some 
aides-de-camp, and he followed the 
retreats and advances of tiie English 
army, witliont receixlng power or 
encouragemeut from the Duke of 
W fill ngton . 1'^ or li v e wl \ ole months 

the duke jiersjsted in uniform cold- 
ness, and M. d’Aiigouleme lingered 
at the outposts under uiimitigatetl 
discouragement. 

Uncertain of the reception wdiieh 
,awaito<l iiini at ]\nris, the Count 
d’Artois* remained a considerable 
time at Nancy. M. de Talleyrand 
at length w rote to M. de Vitrolles, 
to the Count il’ Artois, begging of 
1 liiu 1 o tak 0 1 ho government in quality 
ofjiciitenaiit-governor of his brother. 
The prince travelled Ihroiigli Lor- 
raine and Champagne, amiflst the 
enthusiasm of their respective inha- 
1 itants, and cries of ‘ Peace, and aboli- 
tion of eouseription and taxes !' He 
roeeivf'd on his journey the plan of 
a constitution, votefl by the senate, 
as a condition of the acknowledg- 
ment of his pow er. He did not reply 
to this act, for he thought that 
tho discredited voice of the senate 
would be stifled on his entrance into 


Paris by the acclamations of a. people 
who w^ould recognise in iiim ilic Iieir 
of a throne anterior to tin.' date of 
their aiilhority. Three days after 
his entrance, ttie Count d Artois (*on- 
stiluted his government. 11 was 
composed of jVl. de Talleyrand, J\lar- 
shals ^Toncey and Oudinot, the Duke 
d’Alberg, the Count tie Jaucourt, 
Generals de Beurnonville and Dcs- 
.soles, and the Abbe de Montesfpiion. 
Napolcfin liad, meanwhile, departed 
from Eoutaiuehlcan on liis n ay to 
Elba. Ten days after, M. de Tal- 
leyrand concluded with the Allied 
Powers a suspension of hostilijgics, by 
W'hichhe entirely disarmed E ran ce . A 
general murmur greeted this ea pi tula- 
tion, which was signed, astlie flrstaet 
of his accession, by the Count d’Ar- 
tois. This act rendered tlie prince 
impopnlar, as well as his counsellors 
and Jiis government. All eyes were 
therefore turned towards Louis 
XVII I. The prudence of this ])rince 
was acknow^l edged : he hadallf)\Aed 
his brother to commit this tolly, hut 
w^as coming after hhii to ])rotc.sl 
against it. The Abbe de 1V1 on( cscpiion 
wasthecoulidciitial minister of I joiiis, 
and a member of tlic ])n)\isional 
gOA^ernment. He was connected 
AvilhM.de Talleyrand in ])()licy, and 
AA'ith the royalists in feeling, lie 
thus AATote to Hartwell: — ‘My ad- 
vice, and that of M. de I"alle\ Vaiid, 
is. Unit the king, on entering 1' ranee, 
should simply publish a royal cdici, 
by Avhich he should dcc]a.’*e bis o\\ ri 
sov'ercignty, without allow ini; bim- 
self to be clogged beforeliaiul by a 
constitution null and Aoid. d'hen 
let the king afterwards jn-oclaim 
the rights that he wdll ackjiow l(‘dge 
in the nalion and the assmubly of 
the legislatiA^c body.’ Tlu* Count 
d’ Artois, embarrassed by I bo con- 
cessions tbat he had made to enter 
Pans, sent to the king at HartAvell, 
tlie Coiuit de Bruges, one of liis most 
familiar aides-de-camp, to induce his 
brother to (^ome at length and take 
the crowTi. The Count expri'ssod 
to the king the secret thoughts of 
his brother, who lookt'd upon aU 
aekuoAvledgmeiit of the rights of a 
nation and of revolutionary proceed- 
ings as a partial abcbcatioii and as 
an anticipated degradation of the 
mystery of royalty by ’ight divine. 
The king himself was secretly in- 
clined to this dogma, not by convic- 
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tion of Ills mind, but by the habit of 
his birth, and from respect for his 
race. Tliroiigli policy, howerer, ho 
leant towards an apparent compro- 
mise between tlie rights of the people 
and the right of his sovereignty. 
At the same time that De Bruges 
visited Hartwell to deliver to the 
king the rash and absolute opinions 
of his brother, Di Borgo, aide-de- 
camp of Alexander, arrived there, 
in the name of the Allied Bowers, to 
induce the king to adopt the con- 
stitutional opinions which prevailed 
ill the council of sovereigns and diplo- 
matists at Paris. Louis listened, 
and inclined hy turns to both parties. 
Jlis own good sense carried Jiiui to 
an accommodation Avith the times 
and with public decision ; but M. 
do Blacas, who was narrow-minded, 
and the Duchess d’Angouleme, ivho 
A^as embittered, retained him in the 
prejudices of Ids sovereignty. 

ft Avas in this disposition of mind 
that he (luittcd IlartAvcll on the 18th 
April, and passed through 

London to return to France. The 
English nation, which w^as constitu- 
tional from instinct, and royalist from 
pity, was proud of the deliverance of 
the world, accomplished by the pcrsc- 
viTance of its policy, of its treasures, 
and its armies. The (*ity of London 
Avas dr(‘ssed out in Hags, and the 
popidacc croAvded all the roads and 
all the strei'ts through Avhi(*li Louis 
andthe Duchess d’Aiigoul erne passed. 
M'hc entry of the king into London 
A\as as solemn and as royal as his 
entry into his own capital. The 
Prince Itegcnt rccciA'cd the monarch, 
and accompanied him on the folloAV- 
ing day as far as Dover, to bid him 
faroAvell. 

Louis XVIII. embarked at Dover 
on the 21<th April, on board the 
Hoyal Sovereign^ escorted by the 
Jason frigate, under salutes of 
artillery from the shore, and from 
the fleet. The Straits were crow^ded 
Avitli boat.s and ATSsels dressed out 
in flags, the drajpeaii hlanc Hying at 
all the masts. A calm sea, a gentle 
Avind, and a serene sky, faA^bured 
this manifestation of the joy of two 
nat ions. Half-AA^ay across, the vessel 
that bore the king passed from the 
naval escort of the English into the 
midst of the cortege of French boats 
and vessels. Louis was melted to 
tears as, standing on the pro\^ of 
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tlie vessel, he sho'^ed on one side 
Madame d’Angoideme, and on the 
other tho Prince de Condo and the 
duke. The king, on touching his 
native soil, was desirous of giving 
thanks to the God of his fathers. 
Seated \n an open carriage by tho 
aide of the Duchess d’Angoiilcme, 
lie passed slowly through the bond- 
ing crowd to repair to the church 
of Calais, Avhere he ofiered up his 
prayers at the iiltar of his sires. On 
liis route to Paris, the same en- 
thusiasm of tho populace, and the 
same unanimity of hope greeted and 
gladdened him. 

Tho counsels of Talleyrand, at 
first rigorously constitutional, be- 
came more siipplo and more accom- 
modating. ^Jjie king, at his sug- 
gestion, decided on making a luut 
at the chateau of Compiegne before 
he entered his capital. Tho mar- 
shals of Napoleon, and those most 
intimate Avitli liim, had hastened to 
meet the king before his arrival at 
Compi(*gue. There was Berthicr, 
AA'ho for twelve years had not 
quitted tho tent or the cabinet of 
the Emperor, and Noy, his most 
intrepid lieutenant, of AA^hom llio 
Emperor had said, — ‘I liave three 
hundred millions in gold in tins 
vaults of my inilace, and I Avould 
give them all to rausom the life of 
such a man.* Noy Hourished his 
sword over his head, and cried aloud, 
as he showed the king to tho people, 
* Vive le Koi ! there he is, iiiy 
friends, the h»gitimate king, the 
real king of France 1’ 

On this scene Lamartine re- 
marks : — 

These military men, so brav*e under 
fire, too frecpiently show themselves 
weak-hearted before tho changes inci- 
dental to events. The people were 
fuitonished at so much versatility in so 
much heroism, and they began to 
suspect (what they liave since had sft 
many occasions to acknowledge) that the 
liabit of obeying all goA'^emmeiits does 
not create constancy in the hearts of 
military men, and that the revo- 
lu^ons which have to figlit against 
them one d.ay have not more obsequious 
servants on the next. 

The king pretended to esteem 
this inconstant class, who did not , 
lioAVCvcr, deceive his sagacity. A 
deputation of the legislative body 
had also met the king at Compiegne. 

. c c 
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Louis XVIIl. decided on taking 
possession of liis throne without 
entering into any conditions with 
the senate, AJexjinder, influenced 
by the men of the inix)erial court, 
also set out for Conipiegnc, for the 
purpose of advancing with his all- 
powerful support the claims of the 
senate. 

Louis received the Czar coldly, 
listened with iin])ationcc, iut'^rnipieil 
him freely, and r('i)licd to him with 
firnirjcss, — 

‘ f ajii astonished that T have to 
remind an Emperor of Eussia 
that the crown docs not belong 
to subjects. Ey what title can a 
senate', the instrument of all the 
madness of a usurper, dispose of 
th(' crown of Erance? Does it 
belong to them ? The death of my 
brotlnn’, mid that of my nephew^ 
have transmitted this right to mo. 
T have no other, — 1 want no other, 
— to nrcsent to Erance and to the 
world.’ 

acknowledged the 
force of this reasoning, and con- 
tented himself with alleging the 
]?ow'er of facts and the imperative 
eoiinsol of eircum stances. But 
Louis did not yield to his reasons. 

‘ I shall not (said he) tarnish my 
name l>y an act of cowardice. Iii- 
dt'bted to your victorious arms for 
tJie tleliver nice of my people, if 
iJiese important services are to pLiee 
at your disposal the honour of 
my crown, 1 shall ajipeal to Erance 
against it, and return to my bauisli- 
meid..’ 

The Royalists who went to the 
king from hour to hour to report 
the; feelings ol'lho people, made fhe 
king hobc that an irresistible move- 
ment of public opinion would burst 
forth ill sjuto of the Emperor of 
lliissia and ilio senate, and that a 
general ae('lamation would overturn 
those factitious barriers that they 
wdslu'd to erect between him and 
the nation. He therefore ivent to 
the chateau of St. Ouen, a residence 
of M. Necker, near the gates of 
Paris. The necessity of jireparing 
Ids royal entry into Paris was the 
pretext of this inexplicable residence 
under the w alls of liis capital. The 
real motive, liow'cver, was a last 
negotiation with Alexander, and 
writh the ivsistance of. opinion winch 


contested with him the supremo 
power. 

The king was hardly established 
at St. Ouen, vihen the people 
flocked out in multitudes to the 
iields and roads which led to ii. 
The senate also sent a deputation, 
iind conlideJ to Talleyrand the ex- 
pression of tlicir sentiments. Some 
hours after the deputation of the 
senate had been ])resented, tiic 
declaration of St. Ouen w as made 
publii'. This d(*claration (says the 
author of The Girondists) fully i*e- 
called that of Louis I., wdieii that 
prince wished to defer to the state.s- 
gcneral, by forestalling them witli 
concessioiLS to the age. The declara- 
tion stated the resolve of tlie crown 
to adopt a liberal constitution, and 
convoke to that end, for the lOtli of 
the month of June, the senate and 
lliO legislative body, and to submit 
to their inspection tlit* w^ork to be 
preijared by a commission from the 
two bodies, guaranteeing repre- 
sentative institutions, liberty of ilie 
press, worship, &(*. 

On the 3rd May, ISl 1, the king 
quitted the gardens of St. Ouen for 
Paris. All immense and suiiipluous 
cortege of cavaliers, foriiu'd of the 
princes of his house and the cele- 
brated men of both epochs, mingled 
in groups, preceded, followed, and 
suiTOiindcd tlie open carriage of tin? 
king, which was drawn liy eight 
(•Team-coloured horses from tluj 
Emperor's stables. j^To prince was 
better calculated than .Louis X VI 11. 
to personify this cunciliatiun. The 
sceuo is thus described: — 

Ilia .*tgc was inipoHiiigby thcriiiaturit\ 
of years, without yet otlcriiig any other 
sign of decay than liis grey hair, the 
semblance of wi.sdom on a coniitoiniiiee 
still young, while the infirmity of his 
legs wa^j concealed from the crowd by 
his cloak, which was thrown over his 
knees, lliit this king in his sitting 
posture, whose sufferings and forced 
sedentary life were well known, was a 
symbol of reflection and of peace. Even 
his infirmitie.s, exciting an interest for 
the old monarch, seemed to offer a 
pledge of repose, the unanimous passion 
at this time in France. * * * « 

lliat princess also at his side, the 
Duchess d’Angouleme, to whom her re- 
pentant country could only restore a 
name, but not a faindy swept away in 
the tempest ; the involuntary tear.s 
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which atniggled with her happiness in 
the eyes oif this orphan of the scaffold ; 
the old Prince of Conde, the veteran of 
monarchical wars, worn in body by 
nearly an age of combats, weakened in 
undorstanding and memory by exile, 
and biokiiig round w'ith childish gaze on 
the poni]) of which ho was the object, 
and which he scorned scarcely to com 
prehend ; the Duke of Ikiurbon, his son, 
his face and heart in riourning, as if 
following the funeral cortege of the Due 
d'Engliicn, instead of the triumph of 
royalty ; the Count d’Artois, the delight 
and chivalric popularity of the dynasty, 
riding at the carririgc door of the king, 
•Old appearing to present his brother to 
the people, and the people to his brother; 
the Duke d’Angonlciuo and tlie Duke 
do berry, his two sons, future heirs of 
tlift throne, the one modest and rc- 
Hective, the other affecting the martial 
readiness of tlie officers of tln^ Kmpinj ; 
t)ie .s])leridour of the arms, the motions 
of the ho^si's, the waving of plumes, the 
living liedgo of people and of soldiers, 
wldcli bordered the fields and the 
avtMiues of the plain ; the houses 
crowded to the* roof-tops with wtnneii 
and childien, the window's dressed out 
with white flags, the clapping of hands, 
the prolonged acclamations, now dying 
away, ni>w swelling out again at every 
turn of the w'heel of the can'iage, the 
showers of bouquets descending from 
tlie hilconies and strewing the pave- 
n hints ; tlic flmuishcs of instrumenis, 
tlie rolling of the dniins, the dischai*gc 
of cannon from Montmartre and the 
Juv.ilide.s, breaking the .short silence of 
the crowds, and giving a rebound to the 
emotions of a million of men ; all these 
aspects, all tlicse considerations, all 
tlu so noisc.s, all these ast-onishments, 
all those feelings of the crowd, gave to 
the entrance of Louis XVI II. into Paris 
a rliaiactcr of ]>athos and sensibility 
whicJi effaced even the pomp of a 
tnuinphal entry. 

^riii? king received al St. Denis, 
from ibo bands of M. de (Jbabrol, 
l^rdect und(‘r ^Tupoleon, the keys 
of the gates of Pans. Tie returned 
llicm with a word of condescension 
and coniideiice, as if to impress on 
Ins government the seal of amnesty, 
and the impress of the inmiutability 
of the functionaries of the Empire. 
At the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
the king was received by the clergy. 

‘ Son of St. Jjouis,’ said he to the 
])i*icsls who received him in the 
sanctuary, ‘ I si laU imitate his virtues/ 
The king attributed the cessation of 
Ilia misfortunes to the protection of 


God and of his mother; as if to re- 
\nve by his lirst vrord the pious cus- 
toms of Louis XII f., aii(l ceremo- 
nies dear to the eredulity^ of the 
nation. Thus, ho was political with 
Iioliticians, and diwout w itU religious 
men. From tlie calhednil, the cor- 
tege proceeded to the Tuilcries, til ted 
with tlie lii\uri(\s and motley ixnnps 
of the Empire. There was not lime 
to cflaec the crowned letter ‘ N’ u ith 
which the walls were I'ovored. A 
smart cahmhounj is attributed in 
reference to this circumstance, to llie 
monarch, toubicb Jjamartine makes 
no allusion. * dca iV-,v mis 

(oinemi.'i) patdout' lie laugliingly 
said. Jle this, howevi'r, as it may, 
on the 13rd of May. ISII, the king 
forgot his old servants, and only re- 
membered his new. Ills heart was 
with the lCmigi*ation, Imt bis smiles 
wore with the Empire and the Re- 
volution. Tlie statue (d' liis grand- 
father Henry TV., which was re- 

E laced on the Pont Nevf w as sainted 
y him in passing, and apjieared to 
iusjnrc liis smile and his plelisant 
words. In tlie evmiing, 1h(‘ king, 
Avith tlie aid of JM. Tall(3yraMd, (lom- 
posiod his ministry. D’Ambray was 
named Chancellor of Fraueo and 
Minister of Justice*; tlie Abbe de 
Monlesijuion, Minister of the In- 
terior; the Abbe Louis, of Finance; 
Al. Reugnot received the direction 
of tlie Police, and M. Een'ard was 
Postmaster Gen ei*al . M . de Talley- 
rand, — an indisjiensabh* neees.sily as 
a revolutionary and monarchical tra- 
dition, — received the portfolio of 
P’oreign Aflairs and the Presidmicy 
of the Council of Ministers. The 
king reserved but one place, the 
most humble in appearance! the most 
important in reahty, to friendsbip. 
This Avas the ministry of tlie bousy- 
liold, Avhich AAas eonferred on M. 
de Blacas, the successor of d’Avary. 
ITiis minister — who guarded, so ,to 
speak, the portal of tlie king’s 
eabuiet, — ^who retteived tlie other 
ministers — who suimncd up their 
deliberations — who examim'd their 
‘ommunications — who had alone 
the eyes and cars of the king in his 

and conduit-pipe of the royal w’or^ 
soon succeeded in absorbing all 
pow or. The influence of the favourite 
13 thus graphically described in the 
c c 2 
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work before us ; ‘Za veriti ne passa 
plus sans un passe-port de M. de 
Blacas' Meanwliile, Fouclic, anxious 
to signalize himself in the eyes of 
the new royalty, and to wash out the 
blood of Louis XVI., caused to be 
presented a memoir to LouisXVIII., 
tracing out the route the govern- 
ment should follow. The military 
household of the king was now 
appointed. Its chiefs were se- 
lected witJi impartiality among the 
marshals of the Empire and the 
great names of llic ancient monarchy. 
Berthier and Marmont were, with 
the Dukes of Luxembourg and 
D’llavre, named captains of the 
guards. The mousquetaires and tlie 
light horse of the guard were also 
commanded by generals of the Im- 
erial epoch. Dupont, whom the 
ing had named Minister of War, 
reduced the army to 2(X),000 men. 
This transition from a species of 
universal military monarchy, which 
recruited and paid a million of men, 
to a limited and pacific^ monarchy, 
obliged to bear the burden of its 
coiKiucsts and the indemnity of its 
glory, weighed heavily and fatally 
outhenatiuii. The new govennent, 
innoci-nt alike of the andutioii of 
Kapolcon and of the poverty of the 
nation, was made to bear this cala- 
mitous weight. At length, the king 
named the commissioners to fix the 
basis and arrange the text of a 
Constitution, chosen in emial num- 
ber among liis personal friend.s, 
among the members of the legis- 
lative body, and among the ancient 
senators. Tliesc were' the Abbe 
Montescpiion.his confidential minis- 
ter; Al. Ferrand his dogmatical 
tlieoriciail, the defender of his abso- 
lute prerogative; M. Bcugnot, tlie 
negotiator of his concessions; with 
Barthclomy, Barbe, Marbois, Boissy 
d’Anglas, Foiitanes, Gamier, Pas- 
toret, Semonvil I e. Marshal Serrurier, 
Blancai*t de Bailleul, Bois Savary, 
Chabaud, Latour, and otliers. 

These men w’cre to enter on a 
conference, having for its object, a 
treaty of pacification, between the 
races and the iileas which had been 
for thirty years at war — between 
ancient royalty and modem liberty. 
But the kmg, nevertheless, reserved 
to himself the right of accqitiiig or 
rejecting the clauses, it is a 
singular but a strictly accurate 


fact, that Alexander w as anxiously, 
almost imperatively impatient for 
the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, and declared that his 
troops sliould not quit Paris till it 
had been proclaimed. From this 
act may be said to date those 
olitical truths, which then first 
egan to operate between the spirit 
of the people and the preten- 
sions of kings. It was the act of 
birth of the new reyime, baptized 
in blood on the scaflold and on the 
field of battle, for tw enty-five years 
past, in contrast wdth the old riyinie 
which fell to pieces in 1 789. Eoyalty 
triumphant in appearance, was sub- 
jugated by its return to povrer, and 
adopted the manners, the rights, the 
language, and the institutions of the 
vanquished. This charter satisfied 
France. Only tw o murmurs w ere 
Jicard against it : one of these w as 
from the old Boyalists, and was cx- 
ressed by a man who has since 
ccome celebrated and important — 
M. dc Villclc, a gentleman of Tou- 
louse, imbued with the feudal and 
absolute spirit of the south; the 
other was from Carnot, J^iiclits 
some friends of Madame de Sla(*l, 
and some dismissed courtiers of im- 
perial despotism. 

On the 30th of May the cannon 
of theinvalidcs announced tolerance 
that tlie preliminary treaty of Paris 
bctwc(‘u the allied sovereigns and 
the government of the king w^ns 
signed. By this treat}', France 
rcturnedwitliin lierliniilsof J amiiny, 
1792, and Malta became a BrilisJi 
dop(‘ndeiicy. A* cry was raised 
against giving up this bulwark of 
the ^AEediterranoan to England. But 
the persons who raised this cry for- 
got that France was disarmed, jiros- 
trated, and conquered before a mil- 
lion of victorious invaders. In 
virtue of this treaty, the Ionian 
Islands, Hamburg, and Magdeburg, 
still occupied by 60,000 Freiicli 
troops, were released from blockade, 
and restored to the Allied Pow crs. 
M. de Talleyrand, who wished to 
furnish an autliority in his ow Ji fa- 
vour, and at a later period, for the 
diplomatic allowances assigned by 
usage to the negotiators of treaties 
of toritory, distributed six or eight 
millions in ransom to the European 
diplomatists w'ho signed the treaty 
of Paris. Mcttemich, Castlcreagh, 
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Nesselrode, Hardenber^, each re- 
ceived a million. This ransom, says 
Lamartine, offered and accepted as 
tbe price of peace, produced it more 
promptly, but made it more humilia- 
ting. As a x)recedcnt, it was shame- 
ful, though as a bargain it was ad- 
vantageous to the country, for cv^ery 
day of continued oeeuimtion cost 
hh*aTicc more than eight millions. 

The Allied Sovereigns quitted 
Paris, and gave orders to their 
armies to evacuate the city the 
day after tlie signature of the treaty. 
Alexander came to enjoy his tri- 
umphal popularity in London before 
liis return to llussia. The King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Austria 
repassed the liliine. The opening 
session of the CJiambers was fixed for 
the 1th of June, and Louis XVITT., 
accompanied by all the princes of his 
house, repairctlthitherinalltliepomp 
of tlic successors of Louis XIV. His 
Majesty was desirous of writing by 
liiinselt, and without the assistance 
or concurrenco of liis ministers, the 
speech he had to make to the Cliam- 
bers ; and he found jin opportunity, 
rare for a king, of displaying the 
talent w ith which nature and study 
had endowed him. None of his 
ministers, or oflicial writers, could 
hav(* addressed to the Chamber 
a discourse so pathetic, terse, 
and elevated as the brother of 
Louis XVI. lie stated, amongst 
many other things, that the rank 
wliich France had occupied amongst 
nations had not been transferred to 
any other, andremained undoubtedly 
her own — tliat the gloiy of the 
Frencli anus had met with no dis- 
grace — that the monuments of their 
valour existed, and that tlio chef- 
d'oiuvres of the arts would hence- 
forth belong to Frcncluneii by rights 
more solid than those of victory. lie 
announced, that the avenues of com- 
merce, so long elosed, would soon 
be free ; that her manufactures were 
about to re-flourish — her maritime 
cities again to resuscitate, and tliat 
everything promised that lon^j tran- 
quillity abroad, and a durable telicit*' 
within the country, w’ould be among 
the happy results of peace. The 
closing paragraph of the king’s 
speech it was, however, which went 
to all hearts. ‘ I was born,* said 
Louis XVIII. — ‘ I had flattered my- 
self to continue all my life the most 


faithful subject of the best of kings, 
and to-day I occupy liis place. But 
at least he is not altogether dead, 
for he survives in this testament 
which he destined for tlie instniction 
of the august and unfortunate child 
whom I was destined to succeed. It 
was w ith my eyes fixed on this im- 
mortal work, penetrated with tho 
feelings by which it was dictated, 
guided by the experience, and 
seconded by the counsels of several 
amongst you, that I liave drawn up 
the Constitutional Charter, which 
you are about to liear read, and which 
estahlislies upon a solid basis tho 
prosperity of the State.* 

Louis,^ on quitting the palace of 
tho Chambers, was received w'itli 
acclamations. The benedictions of 
tw o ages w ere concentrated on his 
head. They followt'd him to his 
palace, and resounded until night in 
the courts and gardens of the 
Tuilcries. He had conquered France 
by presenting it with this eode of 
new institutions. ^ ‘ My crow^ft is 
there,* said he, as* he contemplated 
from the Tuileries the people wlio 
manifested their joy on linding tho 
king imbued with their ow’n ideas. 

^Jlie murmurs w^iicli had broken 
out in tho opening of tlie Chambers 
at tho specclics of MM. D’Ambray 
and Ferrand, slightly agitated the 
first meetings of the tw'o assemblies. 
The two addresses, how'ever, which 
these bodies deliberated iq)on in 
reply to tho speecli from the tlirone, 
made sliglit allusions only to them. 
M. Laiiic, wlio raised ilic first voice 
for liberty, and w'jis the first pre- 
cursor of a constitutional restoration, 
w^as nominated President* of tho 
legislative body. The labours of 
both Chambers commenced, but they 
displayed the inexperience and hesi- 
tation of a people who had lost the 
practice of political discussions, and 
wlio, not knowing cither their righls 
or their limits, incurred tho risk of 
compromising or outstepping them. 
The courtiers sought to frighten the 
king wdth the danger of an opposi- 
tion. Every independent expression 
seemed to them an insult; every 
national right a revolt. 13ut tho 
king, more practised and more firm, 
reassured them, and exerted himself 
to moderate the boldness of one side, 
and tlie fears of the other. 

None of his ministers was capable, 
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by his sagacity or his eloquence, to 
aid the working of tlie representative 
system. D’Ambray and Fmand 
were superannuated rhetoricians; 
and Talleyrand, a man of the 
cabinet and the drawing-room, 
had not in his natiu’c tlie manly 
courage or the strong eouviclioiis 
which struggle against the tumult 
of a popular assembly; or that 
brilliancy of inlelleet which subdues 
it; or I he tones, gestures, and 
dominating powers of an orator, or 
even (;f a debater. One of the lirst 
collisions betwi^eu the government 
and the jniblie opinion w jus caused 
by 31. Hcugiiot, oil the subject of a 
police regulation for tlie observance 
of Sunday. 'Hie r<*gulaUou, despised 
and unexcf'uted, fell into desuetude 
from the very day of its promulga- 
tion. Tht^ attempt of M. Beiignot, 
though it vanished in a show er of 
ridicule, was sulheient to in’itaie the 
nation against tlu^ church, and to 
thrown into the growing opiiosition a 
fernfent of discontent whieli ren- 
dered royalty a little urqiopular. 

The Chamber of i)eputi(‘s threat- 
ened to i.<all for laws to guarantee 
freedom of conscjencc, of opinions, 
and of discuss ion, through the liberty 
of the press. The government, 
warned and intimidated, hastened 
to present a law', lost the Chamber 
should decree absolute freedom. 
This law had been concocted by 
Eoger CtJard, and was di'awn up 
by M. (Guizot, then a clerk in the 
ilome-oilico, an eager servant of the 
government, and since minister of 
more than one department. 

This law', made for the occasion, 
belied, on the very first day, some 
of the promises held out in the 
Charter. The Chamber and the 
country with diliicuJty restrained 
their indignation. The most mo- 
derate writers and the most favour- 
able to the. Bourbons, Dussault, 
Benjamin Constant, and Gerard, dis- 
cussed the severities and madness 
of the law'. The Chamber of 
Deputies appointed M. Eaynouard 
reporter. lie moved the rejection 
of the law, his speech being received 
witli immense applause. But an 
assembly of men, worn out with 


revolutions, and moulded by long 
silence to habits of despotism, passed 
it by an immense majority. Eighty 
members only, amongst w'bom were 
all the great men of the realm 
and of literature, Dupont de rEure, 
Dmnolard, Durbach, Jlaynouard, 
Gallois, and Laine, protested against 
this sus])ension of free opinions. 
The allciiiion of the Chambers W'as 
next directed to the linances, in- 
A’^olved in a debt of a thousand 
millions l)y JS'apoleoii; and Avith the 
history of the discussions on com- 
pensation indemnities. 3t. Lamar- 
tine’s second volume closes. 

The last chapter in the hook is ni 
the revival of literature, of phi- 
losophy, of history, and of the press, 
andeontaius sketches of Madame do 
Stael, M . de Chateaubriand, Bonald, 
7*’ontanes de 3Taistre, Lameriais, 
and Cousin. We mucli desired 
to make extracts from this chapter, 
ill reference to these eminent men, 
and to the salons of Paiis; hut on 
looking hack ^-ii the spate we Jiave 
already oe(*upied, w e are AA'arned to 
(dose our observations wilh oue short 
passage from this chapter: — 

Buonaparte, who was asiurii'" to the 
tyranny, and who hated tiioiight, 
because it is the liberty ('f the soul, had 
availed liiiiiself of this exhaustion and 
of this lassitude of the liuman mind, to 
muzzle or to enervate all literature. 
He had only favoured the mathematical 
sciences, because figures measure, count, 
and do nut think. Of the human 
faculties he only honoured those of 
which he could make docile inslruments. 
neomctricians were the men f6r him ; 
but writers made him tremhlc. It was 
the age of the compass. He only 
tolerated tliat light and futile literature 
which amuses the people, and offers 
incense to tyranny. He would have 
swept away by his polico every voice 
the manly accent of which might Inave 
touched one of the grave chords of the 
human heart. He permitted those 
rhymes winch stunned the ear, but not 
the poetry which exilts the soul. 
Young Charles Nodier having written, 
on the mountain of the Jura, an ode 
which breathed too higli a tone for the 
servility of the time, this poet was 
obliged to proscribe himself, to foi-estall 
the proscription that was on watch for 
him. 
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“l^HATEVEK sins against taste 
* 7 or morality may be chargeable 
upon French novels, it cannot be 
denied iliat they possess in a high 
degree the power of fascinating the 
attention. They may be prepos- 
terous in style, absurd and im- 
probable in eliaracter and plot, ex- 
travagant. inliated, and demoi’alizing 
— but they are never dull. From 
Balzac to Al2)honse Karr, from 
George Sand to Soidiic Gay, the 
excitement is kept up with an in- 
tensity wliicli will never suffer us, 
if wo read sueli books at all, to drojj 
them i n a tit of enn m. W c are by no 
means setting u]) this lively c^uidity 
as an adequate eompcMisatiou tor the 
want oi* a strong, healthy, vital 
purpose; and we arc still less dis- 
posed to admit it as an atonement 
for the depravities by which those 
clever stories are stained through 
and through. If we are to make a 
choice bet ween prosy decent books, 
and vicious books that arc written 
with sprightliiK'ss and skill, we arc, 
of course, hound to prefer the 
former. There is no room or excuse 
for hesitation. But wo cannot help 
regretting, at the same time, that 
our Eiiglisli novelists, who, for the 
most part, wTitc unexceptionable 
morality, should not be able to 
make it a little more amusing. It 
is a ]:)ity that morality should be 
rendered so excessively stupid on 
this side of the Channel, while on the 
other, all the social vices arc tricked 
out wil h irresistible attractions. 
There is somcjtliing of this, i)crliaps, 
to be attributed to that constitutional 
fog of the animal spirits wdiieh 
Englishmen at all times find it very 
difficult to make head against, and 
something to the restraints and 2>re- 
judices of our state of society ; but 
with all fair allowances for these ob- 
structions to vivacity, we do not see 
why tlic English novel might not be 
made a pleasanter and more en- 
joyable sort of book than it is. 

The almost unbounded latitude 
allowed to the French novelist by 
the life of the salons, gives him an 
immense advantage over his English 
contem2)orary: that must be granted 
at once. But, like all advantages 
that are founded on peculiar and 


extreme customs, it has its draw- 
backs. Tlie French novel, publicly 
mjplaudcd and greedily devoured in 
France . is opened with a blush, and 
read by stealth elseulierc. The 
book is a sealed book outside the 
circles tliat license its shameless- 
ness, and recognise in its pni- 
ineneics only the rcllection of their 
owii existence. This kind of suc- 
cess is in its nature evanescent 
and perishable. It hides a plague- 
spot which must tdtimatoly spread 
over the whole surAice, aiifl rot it to 
the core. Addressed to the vices of 
an ago, and to a particular condition 
of social morals, it will pass into 
ohliviou with the manners and in- 
fidelities to which it pandc'Ts. There 
is little or nothing in if tliat is uni- 
versal. (‘xceqd that which is univer- 
sally x>rohibitcd — nothing that can 
survive, except thatwhieh <;an survive 
only in secret. It will go out like 
the scandal -comedies of our own 
tongue, all of which arc now for- 
gotten, except some half-dozen that 
are preserved in the libraries by the 
strong salt of a wit that belongs to 
all time. 

The French novel, with all its 
brightness and intrigue, is as much 
a thing of commonplace as our own 
novel ; but its commonplace is more 
lively a!id sparkling. With rare and 
distinguished exceptions, it is a well- 
understood national manufacture ; 
only that in England it is set about 
with a bca\’y air of business, while 
in Franco, it scorns to be* the in- 
voluntary offspring of tlio animal 
spirits. There is undduhtedly a 
wide difference between them, so 
far as results arc concerned; but 
the process of production is much 
the same, taking into considera- 
tion the opposite genius of. the 
pco^de. Tn both, the popular novel 
is an established staple, composed 
of hacknied and familiar materials, 
varied in the treatment by the 
greater or lesser skill, verve, or 
audacity of the author. We know 
pretty well beforehand wbat kind of 
entertainment we are to expect; and 
■we trust for the pleasure wo arc to 
receive rather to the working in of 
the details than to any great novelty 
or freshness in the design. Ana 
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it is liero tliat the French excel 
1X8. Their airiness of touch, and the 
elasticity and fearlessness with whicli 
they spring upon forbidden topics, 
indicating enough of their ilUeit 
qualities to set the pulses and 
curiosity of the reader throbbing, 
(although not always content with 
mere indications,) are Monde rfully 
effect ivo in the class of subjecte 
until whicli they deal. 

Evcji the meanest and least exjie- 
rienced of French novelists attains a 
certain amount of success by simply 
j)r(‘aenting bis bovorago mousseiix 
instead of still. This is the grand 
secret; and it is because of this 
single quality, 'whieli imparts such a 
stimulating flavour to the jialatc, 
that ive are carried through the in- 
ftu’ior romances of Alexandre Dumas, 
fih^ uitli nearly as much interest 
and excitement as if they avcto of 
the veritable fahrique of Dumas, 
pare. This young gentleman, at 
nine toon years of age, composes a 
romance, in wdiicli he undertakes to 
delinrtite the mysteries of n M oman’s 
iiature, or, more accurately speaking, 
of her passions, which, in the Dumas 
philosophy, constitute ]»er ivhole 
being. It is the old story in a new' 
shape — the nude, with a scanty rag 
of dra])ery flirted round it, and 
blown off and on by the w ind. The 
W'onder is, not that a Frenclmmji 
should revel iji a plot that lays naked 
scenes and situations over which 
W'e, Englisiimen, east an impeiTious 
veil, but tliat there should exist any- 
w'hcrc so miieh talent as this book 
discovers so utterly corrupted at so 
early an age. Tt cannot be said 
that tlie descriptions and incidents 
are dcrivbd at second-hand from 
reading other works, or that tJic 
passion that is in the story is the 
mere echo of a current libertinism, 
with the theory of whicli a young 
man may be infected long before his 
natural purity lias been sullied by 
the practice. The romance, in- 
different and improbable in many 
respects, is, iii the depths of its 
wau ton passages, written from actual 
experience. It is impossible to 
mistake such passages for copies 
or imitations. They are the best 
in the book, because they are the 
truest — the worst, because they 
descend to sources of interest w'hieh 
deprave the heart and the moral 
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faculties. But they excite enriosity 
in the higliest degree ; for although 
the reader may turn an ay in con- 
sternation or aversion from details 
against which Jiis delicacy and good 
taste rebel, he is tempted onw ards 
by Ihe fortunes of the persons in- 
volved in them, for the sake of seeing 
liow the social issue of such com- 
plicated infidelities is w orked out. 

In this romance, to wdiieh W'c refer 
simply as an illustration of the 
av'cragc French novel, and whoso 
title, for obvious reasons, w'c sup- 
press, there is a lady of liigh rank 
wdio makes a love-match in her 
teens, and after luxuriating a whole 
twelvemonth in the domestic felicity 
of a country retreat, comes up to 
Paris with her devoted husband, 
and in a few mouths is furnished 
wltli a lover — her husband, at the 
same time, taking to himself a 
inistress. The lady’s lover, after 
some fruitless storms on the part ef 
the husband, whose selfishness in 
the matter is thorougldy charac- 
teristic, becomes at last duly reco- 
gnised ; and this happy couple, w ho 
started so aftectionately, enter into 
an amifiblc compact not to ijiterfcre 
with each other’s jfleasiirc'^, the 
husband merely stipulating that the 
lady shall not publicly disgrace him. 
A succession of lovers, w orn out and 
cast off in turn, ensues. Tliis is 
bad enough, but w'orse remains be- 
hind. The lady has a daughter, and 
they are both so young, and the 
mother is so charming, that they 
might be mistaken for sisters. A 
gentleman, w’ho is introduced by 
one of tlie mother’s cavaliers, falls in 
love with the daughter, and marries 
her. ^’ow' comes the horror of the 
story. 

The husband of the young girl 
has liad an intrigue with a cele- 
brated courtesan — (the manner and 
liistory of which tranvsplanted into 
an Englisli novel, might almost 
justify the interference of a certain 
suppression society) — and the cour- 
tesan, in revenge for liis marriage, 
instigates a friend of liis (with whom 
she enters into the closest relations 
for the purpose of obtaining the re- 
quisite influence over him) to dis- 
honour his wife ! The poor young 
lady, w'lio has not the slightest regard 
for the tempter, and who really loves 
her husband, falls a victim to this 
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diabolical scheme. But the triumph 
of the courtesan is not crowned till 
she has destroyed the husband. 
Terrifying the wife by threats of 
discovery, she compels her to fly 
with her seducer. Having accom- 
plished this object, the wretcjhed 
woman relents for a moment; but 
it is too late. A pachet of letters, 
containing tlie proofs of her victim’s 
guilt, which she had forwarded to 
the husband, has reached his hands 
before she can recal it. That 
peculiarly Frencih t*onatitution of 
mind which enables a man to ap- 
proach the most appalling catas- 
trophes witli apparent sang froid^ 
is etfectivt'ly brought to bear at this 
crisis of the story. The husband, to 
baflle suspicion of his ultimate in- 
tentions, goes out as usiial, dro])s 
cards at the houses of his friends 
for liimsolf and his wife, wlio, ho 
pretends, is indisposed, — appears at 
tlie opera, and obtains a passport 
from his friend the minister, for the 
ostensible purpose of taking his wife 
into tlic country for change of air. 
His preparations being coiiiplct(*d, 
he leaves town on the track of the 
lovers, and continues the pursuit till 
he overtakes them at Florence. 
Here he discovers them in the 
theatre. The miserable wife, who 
has never ceased to repent her nio- 
inentaiy guilt, is thickly veiled, 
crouching from tl\c public gaze in 
the deep shadow of a box, but ho 
detects her at a glance; she, too, 
recognises him, altliough her para- 
mour does not see him. She is 
taken out ill, and the husband 
traces her home. The same night, 
as the wife and the seduecr aro 
sitting together, there is a knock 
at the door. That instinct wliieh 
is never wrong in such cases, tells 
her uho it is. IS he warns the 
wrong-doer, who goes at ouee to 
receive the man he has injured. The 
husband is still calm, but it is the 
tranquillity that precedes the earth- 
quake. Tic has conic to demand satis- 
faction, and to dictate the terms — a 
duel across a table, with a loaded 
and unloaded pistol, drawn by ha- 
zard from under a handkerchief. 
The equity of this proceeding is ob- 
vious. The seducer declares he will 
not incur the chance of taking the 
life he has already made so wretched ; 
but the husband insists, and carries 


his point by a few seasonable doubts 
of his opponent’s courage; and so 
the arrangement is agreed upon. 

The wife overhears the whole con- 
versation ; and in the interval steals 
out to seek an interview with her 
husband. She flings herself before 
liim — t?celarcs that, in spite of ap- 
pearances, she is passionately at- 
tached lohim— and employs Ihemost 
touching arguments of repentance 
and submission to induce him to 
forego his purpose. Tlic eoiiduet of 
the husbaiul uudei; these pathetic 
circumstances is of tlie herom order. 
He entirely believes in her prof(*s- 
sions of attachment, makes imiiiiil- 
eent amingeincnts for her in the 
event of his death, and bequeaths 
their only child (for there is a child 
ill the ease, to give additional ])i- 
quaiiey to the huly’s aberration) to 
her care, as a proof of his coiilideiiee 
in her. But no entreaty can turn him 
from his resolution to figlit over a 
table the geuilomau who has de- 
pri^’od him of this paragon of loving 
wives, although he has a fatal pre- 
sentiment ns to the result. 

Ibiable to avert the sanguinary 
rencontre, there is nothing left to tho 
wife but to await tho issue, which 
she does in the genuine spirit of a 
French heroine, seated in a carriage 
outside the door of the house where 
the duel is taking place. This highly- 
wrought iiieident tells pow^erfully; 
it is one of those thrilling situa- 
tions which you sec placarded in 
capital letters amongst tin* triunqihs 
of the Bichardsonian theatre ; the 
reader gasps over it, and hurries 
on to the se<picl in breatlilessl trepi- 
dation. Yet it would be dilfieult, 
in the whole reperioirc oT the ro- 
nianfie school, including the do- 
mestic horrors of the Forte St. Mur- 
tint to discover anything more ab- 
surd. Of all unlikely things, even 
in France, where love, scductipn, 
and suicide take such extraordinary 
and unexpected shapes, w’o cannot 
imagine anything more unlikely than 
that tw'o hot-brained gcntleraon, who 
W'cro about to flght a duel a la morty 
should sufler a lady, who w as not only 
acquainted w'ith their intention, but 
who w^as actually the cause of it, to sit 
outside tho door waiting for tho sur- 
vivor ! Surely these pinks of modern 
chivalry would at least have adopted 
some precautions to keep her out of 
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the way. The business of the ro- 
manoe, however, must be served at 
any cost of vraiscmblance, and as 
Monsieur Alexandre Dumas, Ms, 
has a grand explosion to ('Oinaude 
with, we must lot him pro])are his 
fireworks in his own way. PrescTitly, 
after an agonizing interval, a figure 
nishes out of the house. WJiich of 
them is itP IVofound agitation 
makes all objeets dim to tlie terrilied 
wife ; but tliat is jio reason \\liy wc 
should kce]) our readers in suspense. 
It is llio setlueer; and a liorrible 
story he has to tell. TJie antagonists 
had nu‘t tis agreed upon, drawn the 
pistols, and taken their places at the 
table. This is flu* moment that is 
to settle all heart-lnirnings between 
them, and send one of them to liia 
last aeeoiiiit. The husband’s pistol 
snaps in the pan — it is the unloaded 
one ! Ilis opponent, who had re- 
solved not to lire, now llings down 
bis loaded pistol (instead of dis- 
cluirging it in the air, like a gentle- 
man), and deelares that he will not 
8hed*the blood of tlic man he had 
wronged; whereupon the man he 
had wrongt'd, doiermined not to be 
trans< •ended in generosity, takes up 
the pistol, and blows liis own brains 
out. The se(]ucl may be dismissed in 
two words : l iie lady goes into a con- 
vent, and the gentleman goes into 
battle, where he is killed — modes of 
getting rid of eoneluding diifieuJties . 
w^hich, at least, xiosscss the advantage 
of being re* ommeuded by numerous 
prcei'deiits. 

From this sk(»tch of a h>cneh 
novel, it may be seen by what sort 
of eoiririvanccs the interest is sus- 
tained. and out of what kind of ma- 
terials the action is evolved. TJie 
battle-field of the drama is gross 
passion treated as grossly as it can 
be treated in a story that professes 
to depict society in its actual out- 
ward manifestations, and not in its 
huldcn criminalities. Here is a 
romance of tlu^ salons, showing us 
life as it is, and laying bare nothing 
more than is presumed to be familiar 
to the common experiences of every 
person moving in the best circles. 
We have not even gone into its 
worst features ; for, revolting as this 
broad outline is, there arc to be found 
sown in the crevices of the plot, de- 
pravities of a still more offensive 
character. The wonder of the book 


is not confined to the precocious and 
daring genius of the author, but 
embraces also that marvellous condi- 
tion of morals which tolerates and 
applauds such productions. With 
that, however, we have Jiothing to 
do here. Dur ])reseiit purpose is to 
point out the advantages in the way 
of attraction w hich the French novel 
possesses over the English, and to 
iwccrtaiu whether some benefit may 
iiot be derived from the com])arison. 
We profit by their vaudevilles, why 
not by ih«*ir narrative fii^tionsi' 

It is clear t hat the F rejieli romance 
ow es a large portion of its success to 
the choice and free treatment oi 
themes which areprobibited amongst 
us. All English writiT who should 
venture upon such topics as the In- 
diana or the Lclio w ould be pro- 
scribed, and his name <-overcd with 
oblojpiy. Not very long ago, a 
courageous lady, confident in the 
virtue of French philosophy, under- 
took to vindicate and translati* the 
■writings of George Sand; but sho 
w*as obliged to confess, on the 
threshold, that she felt it necessary 
to eon fine her labours to a careful 
selection, and, limited as that selec- 
tion was, its failure as a spetnlation 
in our market brought it to a pre- 
mature close. The irutli is, the 
social pliiloso])hy of our lively neigh- 
bours will not take root in our soil. 
Jso aiiiouiit of power or originality 
could obtain currency for a book 
directed to the subversion of the 

e rinciples by Avhich our society is 
cld together. It Avould sink at 
once into Holy w ell- street and con- 
tempt. But is this the only element 
in the French novel to whi(;h its in- 
flumiee may be traced ? Are there 
no other sources of popularity to 
which the critical inquiries of the 
English novelist may be addressed, 
besides that iiidulgenee of a sensuous 
Lmagiiiaiiou which he dare not emu- 
late, even if ho would, and which 
would blast his reputation, if he did ? 

All readers of French novels are 
struck by the enchaining interest of 
the plot, and the skill with wdiich 
its capabilities are brought out and 
wrought up to the height of their 
effect. No opportunity is lost of 
giving expression to the subtle emo- 
tions of the scene, or of resolving into 
action the salient points of the fable. 
Everything seems to flow obviously 
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and easily; every line contributes 
to the onward and accumulating in- 
terest; there is nothing de irop; 
no waste fn the wav of clescriptions 
or ruminations ; all is essential, na- 
tural, and fresh. You are never 
sulforcil to dawdle or drop askifp 
over the book, mid rarely lind your- 
self galloping through half-a-dozen 
pagCvS at a time, to get at the pith of 
the story. Expectation is never e\- 
eited, and thoi disappointed ; on the 
contrary, you are continually sur- 
prised at tJie ability of the writer, 
who, with means apparently slight 
and unimportant, produces the most 
striking results. Assuredly the art 
tliat is ill these books may be studied 
with advantage, independently of 
the texture upon which it is em- 
ployed. 

h]ven this romance of the ju\enile 
Dumas is a rcnuarkable specimen of 
artistic structure. The work is full 
of faidts ; the story is in many parts 
improbable to a ridiculous extent; 
llie early jiassagcs are weak ami 
jojiiiie; and the eliaraeters are nimted 
on upon established ])atterns, the 
common stock of the Eronch manu- 
facturer. Characterization is every- 
where subservient to movemeut, and 
the persons wlio supply the dramatic 
interest are distinguished by what 
they do, rather than hy what they 
are. Yet such is the reality of the 
treatment — so completely does the « 
writer ])luek out llie heart of the 
subject, that having once carried 
you into the heat of the story, he 
fascinates you to tlie end. It may 
be all very wrong and very false; 
but the force of a certain enchant- 
ment in the nay of energy and 
earnestness — an enchantment whicli 
never fails — keeps you sptdl-hound, 
in spite of your violated common- 
sense and outraged taste. Grant 
tlic author his premises, and you 
cannot refuses your assent to all liiat 
follows. Tlic interview between 
the husbarul and w ife seizes forcibly 
upon your imagination, although 
you have not a particle of faith in 
the lady, and hold in immeasurah]- 
contempt the? thealrhjaJ flourish with 
whicli tlie gentleman folds his cloak 
of clap-trap sentiment about him. 
You arc sJiockcd at seeing social 
themcjs of so sacred a nature turned 
so adroitly i n to mere stage situation s ; 
yet you cannot help following the 


course of the story with an eager 
furiosity, of which you are lieartily 
asliamcd when you have cooled down 
and reflected on the eutertainment 
ill which you have been indulging. 

The causes or sourc(\s of success 
arc obvious cnougli. Tlie Ereiich 
novelist never suflers tlic stage busi- 
ness to flag. His drama is immoral, 
unnatural, if you please, but it is 
drainalic in the highest degi’co. His 
men and women arc heartless, but 
not insipid ; vicious, but never 
prosy: they may he fools or rogues, 
but they are alw ays doing some*! In' ng 
to keep tlie interest alive. It is tins 
activity, this constancy of purpose, 
that excites a corresponding eager- 
ness on tlio })ai*t of llu' readm*, 
absorbing liis 'wliole iillention while 
tlie book is before him, wdiat(*v(‘r his 
sober judgment may h'jid him to 
tliink of it afterwanls. 

How is it that the Ihiglish novelist 
cannot throiv something ef this fire 
and energy into his narratives ? if 
he ho denied the libeidy of battiming 
on the great criminal it i(‘S which 
French genius renders so illustrious, 
there is notliing to prevent him from 
making spriglitUer repi’eseiifatious 
of life, and knitting his incidents a 
little more closely together. It is 
evidently by the force of their art, 
and not by tJie nature of their siib- 
jeets, that thoDumases and the Sues, 
the Hugos and tlui llaizacs, mainly 
achieve their triumplis. They suc- 
ceed ill spite of tlieir suhjetds. Nor 
is it always to the avoidance of 
dangerous topics and a strict respect 
for conventional proprieties that we 
are to inscribe the monstrous duLiiess 
of the English novelist. The Englisli 
novel is by no means so blameless 
and immaculate as it. is generally 
believed to be, altliougli tlio absence 
of constitutional ardour and a sug- 
gestive spirit render its offences 
nearly liannlcss. It would bjo a 
great mistake to suppose that wo do 
not commit sly perfidies and open 
misdemeanours ; but 'we commit 
them in our own w ay, so prudishly, 
and with so little apx^arent emotion, 
that the example is not likely to 
become very infectious. Our del in- ^ 
qucncics in fiction are comparative! v* 
safe, because tJiey arc executed with 
a positive dreariness wliich repels 
imitation. The faitlilcss wife, the 
seducer, and the courtesan, are not 
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8ucb uncommon characters in the 
English novel as to justify us in 
claiming entire exemption from tlie 
faults wo charge upon the French ; 
but our manners and climate arc 
opposed to enthusiastic details on 
these matters, while, generally speak- 
ing, the inertia of the fable and treat- 
ment presents the worst vices in so 
flat and colourless a condition as to 
deprive them of that glowing attrac- 
tion which they derive from more 
passionate delineations. The want 
of art in making the story tell upon 
the nerves and symi)athies of the 
reader, of cumulative force in the 
piling up of the incidents, and defi- 
ciency of power in vivifying them 
and sustaining their animatio]i, seem 
to constitute the chief elements in 
w'hich English fiction is inferior to 
French. We are too didactic. 
Thinking too much of the moral, 
and too little of the story through 
which it is enforced, we suffer the 
end to overnlielm the means. We 
cannet sec the tree for tlio leaves. We 
expend our strength for the most 
part in wrong plac(\s, neglecting the 
action which is essential, and wasting 
our resources upon dialogue and 
description, whicli are but the acci- 
dental sparks that fly off from the 
collision of tlie machinc'ry. 

A glance at a few recent novels, 
cJiielly with a view to these questions 
of structure and treatment, w ill en- 
able us to exemplify the points of 
coTima risen we have touched upon. 

llere is one tliat promises well 
from the title. The Cu/p anil the 
Lip promise, liow'ever, w'hicli is 
a little dashed by the information 
conveyed on the title-page, tliat the 
writer of this novel is also the author 
of aiioiher, ^^allcd The Forest and 
the Fortress t and of two more, called 
TJic Vassal, and the The Fansom, 
If titles w ere to be considered symp- 
tomatic of the genius of an author, 
we confess we should approach with 
hesitation a writer who discovers 
springs of human interest in forests, 
fortresses, and ransoms ; but w'o 
hope for better things ; and putting 
our trust in tfic old proverb, wo 
plunge courageously into the stoiy 
which w^e have a right to presume is 
designed to illustrate it. 

The Cup and the Lip opens with 

* The Cup and the Lip. A Novel. 
ihe Fortress, Ac. Three vols. Newby. 


a catastrophe. This is a little start- 
ling. It IS like raising the <*iirtaiu 
to a tempest and shipwreck, and 
beginning tlio action of the play by 
casting up the dead bodies on the 
stage. But it may have an object. 
ikous verrons, A half- pay naval 
lieutenant, devoted to his young w ife 
and two infant dauglitcrs, is dis- 
covered in tlie first scene living in a 
martcllo tower, poverty having • om- 
pellcd him to accept an appointi unit 
m the coast-guard. Love in a Mar- 
tcllo tow er is new’. It w-ould he un- 
reasonable to expect a very elaborate 
development of romantic sensations 
in tw’o small rooms, each in the form 
of a quadrant, the sitting-room im- 
perfectly lighted by a loojihole facing 
the sea, and the bed-room lia\'iiig 
only a borrowed liglifc from ‘the 
vicii’s compartment.* Yet, notwith- 
standing the eternal twilight of tliis 
singular residence, ‘woman’s taste 
and ingenuit} says the writer, ‘had 
given the dark, small apnitmenl an 
air of comfort and almost elegance.* 
What w'oinan’s taste contrived to do 
in a space so odd in shape and con- 
tracted in extent, ap])ears as fol- 
lows : — 

The carpet was bright coloured, 
adapted to catch every scanty gleam of 
light that visited it ; the chairs ivere of 
fanciful and pretty shapes. Close to 
the loophole was a couch covered with a 
brilliant chintz, on which hay two or 
three snowy pillows, edged wdth lace, 
and a little coverlet, showing that it 
was the spot dedicated to the bahy’s day 
repose. A harp stood in the sharp 
corner of the quadrangle. 

These little didails are neiressary 
to sliow' the cliaracter of the lady and 
the domestic happiness that may bo 
enjoyed even in the solitude of a 
martello tower. Our young couple 
were, as some great author remarks, 
the whole world to each other, and 
the tow er was to them the universe. 
Having passed one winter, how ever, 
in this limited establishment, and 
probably anticipating worse ineonve- 
nience from an increase in their 
family, the lady is provided w ith a 
lodging at a farm-house in the neigli- 
bourhood, where licr liusband visits 
her at all hours he can spare from 
his professional engajjcmenls, w^hicli 
consist chiefly in looking after smug- 
glers. The delight wdth w hich the 

By Laura Jewry, author of 27ie Forest and 
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lady prepares Lis 'social meal* wLen 
Lc is coming to see her, the tender 
anxiety with which she watches for 
his coming, and tlie affectionate 
manner in which he kisses his wife 
and children when he does come, 
arc pictures of an innocent and happy 
way of life which transport us, town- 
bred people, ignorant of martello 
towers and farm-liousos, into the 
pastoral age of the world. It is 
Eden before tlic fall. But do not 
suffer your feelings to be too deeply 
engaged, for the fall is near at hand; 
the thunderbolt that is to destroy 
these married lovers in this bower 
or tower of bliss already ho^'crs un- 
seen in the sunshine. 

J list as wc begin to take a family 
interest in the husband and wife, 
and even in little Flossy and baby, 
all our expectations are doomed to 
an untimely end by the assassina- 
tion of our friend the lieutenant, 
on his return liome one night from 
the farm-house. ‘ Wc cannot,* says 
the author, who appears to be much 
alllictcd at the circumstance herself, 
— ‘ we cannot dwell upon the details 
of this domestic horror — this sudden 
and remorseless shivering of house- 
hold gods by the red liaud of 
(U’ime. Nor can we. W’^hat satis- 
faction is it to us to know that his 
widow received a pension of sixty 
])i>uii(ls a-year, and his two children 
the paltry annual stipend of twelve 
or four! een pounds — the author is not 
certain whicli. All that we are capa- 
ble of thinking of is, the sudden death 
of an amiable gentleman, in whose 
limited moans and dome^itic virtues 
wc were beginning to feel ourselves 
j^orsonally interested. The aiitlior 
apparently desires to transfer our 
anxieties to the young fiimily, whoso 
education and training she expects 
ns to watch over with tlio same 
solicitude wc have just been bestow- 
ing upon their father and mother ; 
but u e must protest against so 
violent a demand upon our sym- 
pathies. Wo cannot blot out our 
emotions with a scratch of the pen, 
leap over some eiglitccn or tw'cnty 
years in a couple of pages, and 
iliscover in the baby whom we left 
fast asleep in her cot at the end of 
tlio last chapter, a young woman iu 
the Hush of marriageable charms, 
with all their attendant notions in 
licr head, at the opening of the next. 
Nor is it very easy for us, by simply 


turning over a leaf, to disenchant 
ourselves of the youth of the Ihdng 
martyr of the martello tower, and 
see noiJiing more in lier than a 
middle-aged lady, whose wliolo busi- 
ness in life is to look on as a very 
stupid spectator, instead of being, os 
she was only two minutes ago, a 
prominent actor on the scene. 

Let that pass. Wc must follow the 
author wherever she chooses to take 
us. The reader, if he be of a pliant 
disposition, makes up his mind to 
the story that is to come of the two 
'fatherless Fannies,* and ho^jes to 
find some compensation in their 
fortunes for the sudden loss of their 
father. lie will bo egregioualy dis- 
appointed. TJic orphans liave an 
aunt, a ‘ warm-hearted, talented^ 
beautiful woman,* a ‘ fairy Venus,* 
a ‘graceful Titania,’ w’ith ‘the dignity 
of mature age united to the fresh 
spirit and /hccrful mind of truth.* 
This juvenile antique steps in, and 
in the most amiable manner divides 
the ini er(*st with the young ])eople. 
Her carriage stops the way so com- 
pletely ill sonic parts of the stores 
that we sometimes altogether lose 
sight of her nieces, from one of w hom 
she carries oil’ a hesitating lover by 
the superior attraction of her ‘ mar- 
vellous singing' and ‘ qw^omi/youth.* 
She rejects the gentleman at first, 
and ' scorns the idea’ of marrying a 
man eight years her junior; but slie 
does marry him for all that. Being 
an • intelleetuar man who lias had 
no ‘moral training,* he abandons her 
ill due course of time, and runs off 
with another lad3^ Here the jdot 
becomes rather comjiJicatetl,* and 
we find it difficult to gid on. 
People appear and disappear who 
no more reality for us than 
so many shadows in a glass ; yet 
who exercise, iievcrilieless, a mar- 
vellously disturbing inllncnce over 
the narrative. The lady w ho went 
off w ith the ‘ intelleetuar husbaitd 
afterw^ards finds a common-xilace 
liusband Ofiiudly to her mind, and, 
nothing loth, goes off wdth him, 
vliicli ought to act as a warning to 
geiillcmcn iu general to be careful 
how they place tlioir affections on 
runaway ladies. Tt now becomes 
necessary to repair the shattered 
charms of the forsaken Titania; 
and, accordingly, her ‘ intelleetuar 
liusband conveniently tumbles dow'ii 
over a precipice, to enable her to 
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allow the beauty of her character by 
forgiving him, and attending upon 
him in his last moments. 

As for the young ladies who arc 
meant to be the principal perstmjigea, 
but who are thrown so much into 
the shade by their aunt, one of tliein 
is married ofl'A^cry comfortably, and 
the other becomes involved in an 
imbroglio of perplexi tie's such as 
rarely befal I lie heroines of modern 
romance. Slit' is in love with a 
mysterious gentleman, who puzzles 
you A'cry much, till you dist'over 
that he is labouring under hereditary' 
insanity. The most curious point 
in his history is Ihe singular tenure 
by Avhit'h he holds his property. If 
anybody could prove that his niotlier 
was insane, lie must forfeit the 
ancestral possessions. Under this 
remiu’kahle family arrangement, he 
is freely allow'ed to inherit liis 
mother’s lunacy, but iliscpialiiled 
from inheriting her estates. A rival 
and cousin of his threatens proeecd- 
ing.s, whereupon lu' relimjuishes liis 
whote fortune, rather tlian bring 
into discussion the state of his 
mother’s mind, — a magnanimous 
act, Avliu'li we lalvo to he tolerably 
eonelusivx' of tlu' condition of liis 
own. 'file young lady has also an- 
other lover, Avho, if he he not actually 
mad, is at least imheeile ; and this 
Avoak individual leaves her a hand- 
some legacy in the shape of 50(X)?. 
a-year. liis family might dispute 
Ihe Avill on the ground of the 
testator’s imbecility; hut they, 
too, Jiave an instinctive delieaiy on 
such subjects, and pi'cfor giving up 
the 58t)0/. to raising a question about 
llu' mental capacity of this relation. 
These iihddeiits are unravelled in an 
uncoininonly odd Avay, and it dis- 
tinctly appears to us that all the 
persons engaged in this marvellous 
part of the story are unquestionably 
■noH ronqws, 

‘ All this time the reader is nalu- 
rally looking out for the illustration 
of the title of the book. Where is 
the solution of the proA'erb, ‘ be- 
tween the eup and the lip’? Well, 
it is to be found in the misfortunes 
and disappointments of this young 
lady', with Avliieh tlie divariektions 
of the (lisheA'elled j)lot are brought 
to a conclusion. 


•[October^ 

In tlic skeleton Ave have laid be- 
fore ihe reader of this specimen of 
an Englisli novel (whieli it is not 
our intention to criticise), some of 
the most striking faults of the w hole 
sehool will be seen at a glance. 
ITiere is no coherence, no sequence, 
no design, from the first page to the 
last. It is literally ‘ a maze w itliout 
a plan.’ It may be ca'cii douht^'d 
Avliether the author had a dermite 
notion, Avlien slie hogarj, of lioiv she 
W'as to go oil, or Avliether she started 
Avith a remote intention of any kind. 
We .say nothing about the sheer ab- 
surdity of some of the incidents, and 
the AA ant. of vitality in tlie cLarac- 
teiAS. We are speaking c'xeh-siA'ely 
of the total delicieney of art. The 
interest is broken up and scattered 
abroad o\’cr the surface ; the threads 
of llie ai'tion are flung ujion tlie 
AAinds, instead of being avoacii into 
a close texture. You might as w ell 
hope to produce a gohh'ii harvi'st by' 
easting grains out of a balloon, as to 
attract and retain ihe attention of 
the reader by this })rocess of dis^x'r- 
sion. Till* failure is not from A\:m< 
of materials, but from laek ifl’ dex- 
terity^ in tlieir treahneiit. TIk'iv is 
story' enough, and more than enough, 
to make two uoA'eJs ; bul it is pos- 
sible to OA'i^rload a padding Avith 
plums, and out of the very (‘xeess of 
ihiit, to blunder by uu ski I fulness 
upon the licaviiist and most unpa- 
latable of mixtures. 

One of the great achieA'omeuts — 
perliaps tlu* greatest— in the art of 
tlie novelist is unity. If aai* cannot 
get that, the next best thing is ])ro- 
gress. Lotus, at all cA'cnts, feel that 
Ave are moA'ing. Ilut this matter of 
progress must not be eoiifouiuled 
Avith a mere facility in the inA'cntioii 
of incidents. A novel may' be 
crammed AA'ith incidents, yet stand 
still all the time. Tiieideiits that 
do not eonlribute to tlie oiiAvard 
moAnmient of the plot, go for nothing 
beyond the creation of an e])is()di(‘al 
interest, Avliich is always doubtful 
in its effect. Isolated eireiimstauces 
no more constitute ])rogress than 
bustle constitutes action. 

A novel, called The Tutor s 
Ward,* may be referred to as an 
instance in whii'h this condition of 
Iirogi'css is duly observed. 1-f, in 


* The Tutor's Ward, A Noa’cI. By the Author of WayfariTig Sketches, &c. 
Two Vols. Colburn and Co. 
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other rospeets, the work does not 
dcscn'^e very hifjfh praise, wc are 
bound to accord to it the merit of 
simplicity and clearness of struc- 
ture. Tlie stoiy is scanty, and 
inov(‘s slon Jy, but it movt's uninter- 
ruptedly: and you perceive all 
throiiglioiit, ill the midst of mueJi 
prosinej you would gladly di.spense 
witli, tliat the author lias an object 
ui view, nhi(*h is never lost sight of. 

The Tutor s Ward may ha de- 
scribed as a protest against the 
passion of love, nhon it makes unto 
itself an idol of clay, and suiters the 
tilings of earth to absorl) the afFec- 
tionsthat ought to be engaged upon 
divine conlemplations. Tlie moral 
is e\rm])liJu*d in the person of Jolui 
Porde, ‘ a strange, dreamy -looking 
individual,’ who is discovered at tlie 
opening of the story sitting gazing 
at tlu‘ dying embers of a fire lie had 
forg<dlen to replenish, and W’ho 
looks as if lie had been sitting rumi- 
nal ing in the same manner anytime 
for years ])ast. Such, indeed, is 
pretty nearly the i’act ; for this tall, 
ungainly man, with his ill-shaped 
hands and feet, and uneomfortably 
set liead, had formerly beiai a tutor 
in a prixato family, and fallen in 
love x\ith the daughter; who, not 
returning his devotion, married 
aiiotlier. Yet John Fordo, this 
gaunt, strange man, still continued 
to love her, through a long terra of 
ton years, living in a house hy him- 
self. and brooding niglit and day 
over the image of her xaIio was still 
present to Jiini in licr youthful 
beauty, althcmgh he had iieVi*r seen 
her, nor lieard her voice, sineo the 
day of lier marriage. Ilis way of 
life during these ten years liolds uj) 
an alarming example of the con- 
seepumees of a blight ; — 

From morning till night did he .sit 
day-dreaming, weaving golden vlHions 
of .in impossible joy. None knew better 
than himself liow impossilde it was ; 
but that bright ideal was all that life 
could give ^nm of htappiness now ; and 
he learnt to lose himself in thc.se flowing 
fliiicic-! so coinpletoly, that ho had well 
nigh forgotten tlie truth of his existence, 
priie Avord truth .seems to be here in- 
serted ill mistake for the Avord /ac^] 
* * * It was strange to what an extent 
his abstraction from the things of sense 
had arriv'ed ; he was scarce conscious of 
external circumstances, and long habit 
had so increased his power of imagi- 
nation, that he would carry on the same 


series of ideal scenes for days together, 
living over again in his dre.ains by mgUt 
Avhat he fancied in his visions of the 
day, and only waking from them to give 
a soi-t of sobbing sigh for tlieir untruth, 
and then straightA^-ay relapsing into 
their false enchantiiioiit. 

The reader Avill probably agi-oe 
viith us ill tliinking that a man wlio, 
knoAving that the lady aa ms married, 
and that the case was altogether 
hopeless, (fould go on for ton years 
weaving a PcTielopo’sAvob of this kind, 
might be fairly removed out of tlu' 
category of lovers, and phu'i'd in 
another. AA'hich aao m*ed not parti- 
cularly specify. Put AA’c must pni- 
ceed with the history of John Fordc’s 
idolatry. 

Tie is sitting as usual, tliis dull 
mid dark October night, looking at 
the fire, aa hen lie hears the bell of the 
outer door rung with a siiddmi sharp 
peal. AVho can it beP lie has not 
a friend in the world — ‘ so far as In? 
knoAA'^s. at least.’ Next., there is a 
step on the stairs. He knows thnt. 
sici), although he has not lu*ard it 
for ten years. The experienced 
reader anti<*ipatcs the scqm l : it is 
Milliccnt Grey — we are sorry to say, 
Mrs, Grey ; ibr the matronly de- 
signation hurts the ])oeticiil rapturi' 
of this unexpected meeting. But wo 
must be faithful to the text. Mrs. 
Grey carries a sleeping child in her 
anns, AA'liich does not help us out 
of the difficulty. She lias come 
for succour, in tin? last extremity, 
to John b'orde, in full reliance, 
(what a strange thing is the heart of 
woman!) after a ten years’ oblivion, 
upon bis tenderness and flifi'lity ! 
ller husband has (ui'uod out .a 
gambler and a <lebauchee; and to 
save her child from the eontamina- 
tion of liis influence and example, 
she has brought the infant to her 
old Inver, to beg, as adyingrcipiest, 
that he AviU take it across the sc;i, 
hide it from its father, and bring it 
up in peace and virtue. John — 
the best and kindliest of all Ungainly 
men — undertakes the contraband 
-barge ; and Mrs. Grey dies. The 
eflbct of her death upon him is 
curious: he is stunned and bewil- 
dered at first, but the forc*e of habit 
brings liim back to bis old system 
of weaving ; and it seems to make 
hardly any differenee to him, in his 
peculiar mode of existence, Ax hether 
she is dead or alive. 
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He buried hie face in his hands and 
vrent on dreaming, and soon he found 
that for his strange ideal life, it mat- 
tered little 'whether the image, which 
was the suii in that world of his cre- 
ation, were the phantom likeness of 
one living and absent, or of a cold and 
coffined corj)8e. Where all was most 
unreal, the actual truth could have no 
influence, and his imagination could lift 
her out of her dark grave, rigid and help- 
less as she was, and deck her iiiojldering 
fonn in hues of youth and health, filling 
her marble hands with the flowers she 
was 'wont to love, as easily as once it 
drew her from her husbaiurs side, and 
from the cratlle o'f her child, to pass 
before liis eyes a pla3d*ul, merry girl. 

We aro afn^id we eaniioi admit 
this simple man ns a fair illustration 
of the llieory of Ipve. The farther 
w’e advance m company wdth him, 
the more we arc inclined to tliink 
that ho belongs to a different order 
of visionaries. Hut he lias finished 
Lis mission, and w'C'have done with 
him. Having conveyed away the 
child to Aix, in Provence, lie lias no 
furtlfer earthly husincss to transact, 
and wo must leave him, as the author 
docs, to drivel over the lire, and nil) 
his great iiands togotluT, with a 
gravity of expression rather painful 
to contemplate. 

The story now' takes a iicw" turn, 
and runs into the channel where we 
arc to find the pith of the interest. 
There must be a licroinc to 
exemplify ^hc folly and sinfulness 
of human love. W lio could he so 
appropriately chosen for tliai role as 
Millicent, the daughter of Mrs. 
Grey? She is brought up at Aix, 
and kfkows nothing of llic world, ex- 
cept such imperfect notions of it as 
she may "gather from the bald talk 
of an old nurse. Being des- 
tined, how’cver, to be the heroine 
of a great moral lesson, she begins 
life by asking questions as to wdiat is 
the use of it, and why ])eople were 
born; in short, she wants to know 
the why and the wherefore of every- 
thing, which her unsophisticated 
nurse can by no means explain to 
her. I'he inquiries of this curious 
young lady are not more amusing 
than the naive evasions of the bonne. 

* I am sure,’ (observes the young lady,) 
‘ in all existence there is a hidden reason 
which I cannot penetrate.’ 

' J^nd why should 3^011, my inignonne ? 
At sixteen, one ought to find out only 


the best way to ^amuse oneself. Ah, 
when I was sixteen — ’ 

'You liked singing and dancing as 
w’ell as I do now, did you not, chdre 
Nanette ? Well, but one cannot dance 
and sing all one’s life ; one did not comq 
into the '\\’orld for that alone ; because, 
then, what would be the use of all the 
old, stiff people. Now, that is precisely 
wh.at puzzles me ; that is the very first 
question I should like to ask my wise 
man, if he wouKl only come : 1 want to 
know what we are all living for ! 'What 
is the use of life ? What are we to do 
with it now we have it '# 

'Eh bien,’ 8 aid Nanette, looking quite 
bewildered ; " and what does every one 
do with it V 

' What do they do witli it ? why, thev 
oat, and they think, anti they sleep, anti 
they take a gi’eat deal t)f trouble to keep 
themselves aliv'e now they are living ; 
but then, I say, what for '^ pourquoi ? 
what is the use of living only to keej) 
ourselves alive ? ’ 

' Sais-je moi,’ said Nanette, shmgging 
her shoulders ; ‘but no, my petite, we 
do more than c.'iting and sleeping ; look, 
I am knitting !’ 

‘ V^ery well, so you are ■ no\ir then, 
let us analyze the knitting. 1 am not 
going to hurt it ; don’t be afraid ; I am 
only going to pull it niondly tt» pieces. 
'I’liLs piece of knitting, what is it V 

' Why, it stocking ; an<l that is very 
useful, I am sure ; it will keep my feet 
warm.’ 

‘Ye-s, but you .ire obliged to keep 
your fiet warm, because you are alive ; 
you don't live to keep j'our feet warm.’ 

This is tlie grtind problem wliich 
iiis Millicent’s destiny to solve; llic 
opportunity speedily arrives wlioii 
she is put 111 a fair way of discover- 
ing for what particular use slu* was 
sent into the world. Her fatlicr 
,dics, and she is summoned hack to 
England to reside wdtli a half-sister 
of her mother. Slie is now' between 
nineteen and iw'enty, and may bo 
said to begin life on board a steamer 
bound from Havre to England. 
Here she makes the acquaintance 
of an old gentleman on erntclies, 
who obtains her future address from 
her without giving her his ow n in 
return. At last she arrives at her 
destination. Her very first night 
in Jilngland disappoints her. The 
family arc stiff and formal, each 
with an individual character, and all 
living on a system w'liich is strange 
to her. She believes that .she has 
solved the great problem at last. 
The mysterious sohtude of the spirit 
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(as the author calls it) sets in upon 
li(jr when she is loft alono, and slic 
finds out that what she really wants, 
and the real use of life, is somchody 
to love: a discovery sho need not 
have travcUod all the way from Aix 
to make. Most young ladies make 
it some time or other in the course of 
their teens, and tlio only wonder in 
the case of Milliijcnl Grey is, tliat 
she did not iind it out sooner. 

Being bent upon investigating life, 
sho is scarcely foiir-and-twenty hours 
in England, when sho begins to de- 
liver lectures upon the habits and 
customs of the people. Her expe- 
rience, to be sure, is not very exten- 
sive, but her penetration is quick. 
She is particularly astonished at the 
machinery that is brought into ope- 
ration in the department of eating ; 
cannot repress lier surprise at the 
daily ceremony of lunch, and won- 
ders why servants, with immortal 
souls, should be employed standing 
about the table, when they' might 
be occux)ied in making ‘ wlio can 
tell what important discoveries in 
science.* The time consumed in 
eating in England appears to her 
sumetliiiig monstrous. In IVoveiice, 
she tells us, when people are hungry, 
they take a piece of bread and a 
bunch of cherries, and sit down 
under a tree and oat them ; it does 
not oc(*upy five minutes ; but in Eng- 
land ! — an hour to breakfast, an- 
other to luncheon, two or iliree, at 
least, to dinner, and another to tea, 
ami biscuits and wine-arid-u ater at 
night — making altogether, six lioiir.s 
out of twelve — just one-half given 
to eating. Sevmi days in the week, 
‘ three and a half occupied in feediiig^ 
our bodies ; tlirceseore yoiirs and 
ten for a man’s life, and ho eats in- 
cessantly during tliirty-five of them.’ 
Unfortunately, these statistics are 
slightly inaccurate ; six liouns being 
only a fourtb, and not a half of the 
revolution of lime conqirised in a 
day ; so that out of tlirei'score years, 
u e are Jiappy to say, that the feeding 
animal, man, devotes only seventeen 
and a half to eating. Poetry and 
the ])ooi*, and a variety of other topics 
are discussed in the same way ; but 
notliing strikes tlie youthful philo- 
sopher lAith deeper abhorrence than 
fox-hunt i 11 g. 

* To think,* (she observes to a sur- 
rounding group of cousins,) * of ever so 
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many intellectual men, all very learned, 
having had classical educations, and 
the highest grade of instruction, giving 
themselves so much trouble and expense 
— and putting thomselvcs into a violent 
heat — all for the sake of getting the 
sim})le tail of a fox.’ 

* but we don’t call it a tail,* exclaimed 
Cliarles ; ^ it is the brush.’ 

* You can call it what you like, but 
it is the tail, all the same, you know: 
neither the fox liiinself, nor anybody 
else can doubt that.’ 

We must observe that those in- 
yestigations and debates take place 
during the period of Millieent’s life 
when her heart is- vacant, and her 
spirit yearning towards the practical 
solution of her problem ; and it is a 
subtle proof of the author’s sound 
discrimination in those matters, that 
from the moment she falls in love, 
she forsakes the ungenial region of 
logic aiul political economy, and 
surrenders herself to a devotion 
that makes her the most gimtle, 
eoniiding, and loveable of women. 
It is hero that the true interest 
of her history begins; upon this 
ground, that her battle of life is to 
be fought ; and from the power dis- 
played in many of the passages, wo 
must regret that the author did not 
come to this point a litth^ sooner. 

The old gentleman on eriitehes 
has purchased a property, close in 
the neighbourhood of Millieent’s 
residence, for the sole puqioso of 
bringing about a match between her 
and liis nephew, Stephen Aylmer. 
This is not the only unlikelihood in 
the book ; but we must make allow- 
ances for the necessities of liction — 
one of the few instances in^whicli 
the end may bo permitted to justify 
tlie means. ‘Stejdieii Aylmer is an 
enthusiast of a poetical and impas- 
sioned luature. He lias formed hia 
own ideal of the beautiful. Millicent 
does not exactly answer to the 
portrait ; but they are constantly 
togetlu’r, and tlu^y grow gradiiallv 
into ca(*h other’s hearts, and so.fall 
ill loVo, and are plighted. They 
are the happiest of all human 
beings. We cannot think of Milli- 
cont doing anything but sitting in 
the sunshine singing. In the midst 
of this serene dejight, the punish- 
ment of their earthly idolatry is pre- 
paring for them. Millieent’s cousin 
Juliet comes home from Italy. Juliet 
is a beauty, uith the wiles and 
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fascinations of a serpent. She had 
known Stephen in Italy, and has 
tntule lip her mind to win him from 
his fiancAe. The issue is soon told. 
She sneccods in hcrfiendisli project, 
and Millieeiit’s hein-t is nearly 
broken. The stru^^lc of these 
scenes, the cowardly w eakiiesa and 
hesitation, the meanness and base- 
ness of the lover, and the noble for- 
bearance and generosity of Millieent, 
form tin* redeeming features of the 
story", and are touched wdth much 
earnestness and trnthfiiJ ness. Milli- 
ceiit makes the sacriiice of her ow'ii 
life-hopes for the happiness of him 
she loves ; but unable to witness its 
cons uni mai ion, flies from llie house, 
and rcl unis to Aix. {She is followed 
by one wlios(» dark ligure moving 
through the narrative casts a gloom 
and terror w herever its shadow" falls. 
This is Olio ot her cousins, an Dl- 
favoured, rhapsodizing y^outh, who 
is fiercely' in love w ith her, and who 
now liojics to profit bv the miserable 
circuiiistunces wliiihhavc separated 
her from his rival. 1 u the meantime, 
the marriage of Juliet and Aylmer 
ap])roaches: but it. is not to be. 
Aydnicr ih one night struck with 
lightning, and cripjiled and blinded 
for life, upon whicli Juliet deserts 
him, and marries an Italian noble- 
man; while poor Millieent, in the 
fulness of her uiisellish devo- 
tion, liastens over to England, and, 
under a feignetl name, tends him 
through ids illness. TJiis is 
the worst part of the story, lie 
does not know her, although slie 
reads to Jiim day after day fgr 
montirs— an improbability only less 
absurd than the convietioii lie after- 
wards arVives at that ^lio is Juliet. 
After some violent conflicts of 
feeling, arising out of these mistakes, 
lie becomes reconciled once more to 
poor Millii*ent, and, blind and sJiat- 
tcyed as he is, she consents to become 
his wife. It w'as assuredly not 
necessary to tlu' moral of the story 
that this unfortunate pair should be 
doomed to any furtluT calamities; 
but Ibe author thinks otherwise. 
Love cannot be punished, oven in 
this world, too severely, according 
to tliis WTiter’s code ; so, just before 
the w"cdding, the disappointed cousin, 
who had been watching his oppor- 
tunity, meets the blind man clamoer- 
ing up a cliff, and giving him a false 
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direction when he is just upon tlio 
edge, has the satisfaction of seeing 
liis ‘lialecl rival’ go ‘down, down, 
erusliiiig down, through the dark 
abyss’ to his death. This crowning 
misery (iiiishes the career of Milli- 
ccut Grey, and furnishes a fearful 
solution to the problem with wliich 
she set out. 

The merit of this w'ork is, in 
point of slructiire, that it keeps to 
itij t ext. It never w an dors into ir- 
relevant scenes, or perplexes its clear 
and single aim by a crow d of ])Ooplc 
and plots aside. As far as tlu^y go, 
iJic cliaraetcrs are sullicicntly con- 
trasted and maintaineil ; Jiiid Milli- 
eent, wlien she comes out of the 
mists of her shallow' and illogical 
nhilosophy, and feels the influenec of 
that pow'er before w hich the soundest 
])hiloso])hy how s dow'u in the dust, 
IS a veiy chariiiing person. If there 
w’crc nothing more in the book than 
the picture of the first subduing 
effi^ets of loi'i* on the heart of this 
pretty lectui’er, it w’ould reconcile 
us to all its fa.ulls. 

And faults ihert^ are exactly of 
the sort we have had occasion to 
censure generally in our native 
fictions. The excess in whiili the 
didactic element prevails over the 
dramatii*, is a great fault. JVor is 
tills all. The style of tlii*se passages 
is equally objectionable. Exiiberaiiee 
of religious or moral sentiment is 
out of place in a novel, Avhich ought 
to exemplify, and not to prt‘aeh; 
hut wlicii this e\uboraiiee is reudered 
still more dist ressing by inflated and 
grandiloipient diction, w'c have a 
double right to complain. Tlicrc 
are whole sentences in this book in 
which the mysticism of the phrase- 
ology utterly obscures the meaning, 
much ill the same manner as the 
flow'cry masquerade of Jack in the 
Green renders the hero of the fete 
invisible. Wc will not enter upon 
the question of the imrightoonsm^ss 
of earthly love; but w'c must observe, 
that the sample given of it in tlic 
person of John ForJe^ is very little 
to tlie purpose. The ‘exaggeration 
of the ireatniont spoils a design, 
which, even with the most careful 
handling, is too exceptional to be 
admitted as a picture of real life. 
TJic author, how'ever, makes ample 
atonement for the failure of the male 
illustration of a shipwrecked heart. 
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by the beauty and fidelity displayed 
in tlio i)ortraiture of Millicent’s 
suflej’iiij^s. ]5ut even here the de- 
lineation is unequal, and occasion- 
ally forced and extravagant, extract- 
ing u'ildly natural passions out of 
obviously unnatunil incidents. If 
\vi!t <^oidd get rid of some of tlicso 
obstacles to tlic real enjoynnmt of 
the book, sucli stumbling-blocks 
as the cross -purposes and un- 
necessary lioiTors towards the end, 
abating, at the same time, the 
golden Jiaze of uords, in whose 
rain bon tints the nunital agonies are 
steeped, this novel might take a 
high place. Tht*re is strength enough 
in the writer, under rigicl guidance 
and correction, to command it. ]3ut 
eare must be taken to avoid the 
vnlgnr error of working out a moral 
by outrugijig probability. Who, for 
instance, could be convinced of the 
sinfulness of sutfi'ring the allections 
to b(‘ absorbed in the love of a human 
being l)y tlu‘ destinies which attend 
the lovers of this story — one of whom 
sinks into imbecility, while another 
is struck blind by lightning, and in 
that state lined to Ids death by a 
rival Y Jn fact, the only person that 
comes prosperously out of the net is 
a h(‘artless woman, who, after blast- 
ing tlu' happiness of two innocent 
jiorsons, is married triumphantly 
into the very kind of life she most 
desiri's. There is a large circlo of 
readers, howi'ver, who wdll be too 
much atiicU.'ted by the melancholy 
admonitions of the story to trouble 
themselves with these critical ob- 
jections. 

In direct opposition to the doc- 
trines ot* this novel we have another 
called Slhvood,* in which the passion 
of Juve is deified. Herein we shall 
see how w ondevfidly doctors differ. 

Love! Love! word of wonder, hope, 
and joy! who aliall define thy mystic 
spell s who shall explain thy jiotcnt 
influenced it is an object too vast for 
liumaii in* ‘llect to comprehend, a subject 
too sulilirno for human imagination to 
desciy; and yet upon its perfect coni- 
prehension there depends the welfare of 
the world; within its imagery of glory 
is comprised the happiness of all its 
denizens. 

And so on through half-a-dozcn 
pages. But Silwood is an indificrent 


philosopher. lie has the host of tho 
argument, but unfurlunately he does 
not know what ho is writing about. 
It is cvidcut he has a grand idea in 
his head conceniing the passion of 
love, but it falls to j)i(‘eos, drops into 
dust, evaporates the moment he 
attempts to put it into aclion. This 
w-c admit is a eommoii case, a 
humiliating fact, w hich by no iiicaiia 
diminishes tho weariness it produces 
ill this particular instance. It is 
hard w'ork to follow the fortunes of 
imaginary peojile, whose humanity 
makes no more impression upon us 
than so many dissolving tigurcs in a 
phanhismagoria. Yet the author of 
Silwood had a purpose in view" when 
he wrote this w^ork, although we fear 
his readers will be of opinion that ho 
has written to no purpose. He seems 
to have had the iutenlioii of tracuiig 
the diflereut careers of three young 
men (who, by way of hitting the 
parallel more decisively, arc all bom 
on the same day), for the sake of 
showing, as the children’s books^ay, 
how virtue has its rew'ard and vice its 
])iinisbmeut; but good inteutioiis arc 
not sufllcieuit to make a novel. There 
must also be some little knowledge of 
the human heart, and of life, indi- 
vidual and collective, with the power 
of turning this knowdodgo to account 
in the required form. Now, it is 
here that the author of Silwood is 
deficient. He has the good intentions 
in great abundance, but knowledge 
ami jiower in the smallest possible 
«iuantity. Wc sec ev'ery where how 
lie heaves and labours with the 
no#e.st desires, and how^ Avofully^ his 
execution falls short of his generous 
design. It is all veiy wclNso long 
as he confines himself to reflection 
and description, for which he alone 
is answ erable, but he no sooner sets 
Ills cdiaracters to talk to one 
another on their own Recount, than 
the illusion vanishes, and w o discovdi' 
that, instead of being suri’ounded by 
real men and w'omen, wo have got 
into a fantoccini show'. But for all 
that, we must persist in giving him 
credit for conducting his two good 
boys to a rich and happy end, while 
his bad boy, the only one of the 
tlirec that started under promising 
auspices, is dismissed to the fate 
he deserves. Everybody must be 
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graliiiod to Icani tlhifc of those 
virtuous young uieu, wlio began life 
without friends or fortune, one 
‘ delved’ so suoeossfully into tlic law 
that he is at this luoniont Lord High 
Chancellor of England, uhile the 
other o(!Cupics the highest position 
in the legislature and the literature 
of his country. 

The one adjudicates his country’s 
laws — the otlier adorns its literature. 
The one immures liimsclf in the depths 
of science — the other mounts the ladder 
of learning. The one seeks to lead the 
sjjirit of the age — the other writes for 
all time, &c. 

ir])on this pinnacle of fame and 
power we leave the hero and his 
friend, regretting only that ‘the 
other’ who ‘ writes for all time* did 
not rite this book. The reaching 
that great height is the astounding 
point in their histoiy, and eontaiiis 
in itself the* true elements of the 
miraeulous; for after having read the 
book attentively, we confess our- 
selves entirely unable to cxidain 
hon' tlu'y got there. This supplies 
us with a key to tin* whole nork. 
You cannot tell how or m liy any thing 
hai)p(‘iis in it; the spasmodic way 
in w li'.cii the puppets leap about from 
one chapter to another, baliles all 
ordin.'iry calculations on the theory 
of causation : and at last you become 
so aecnstoTued to evolutions, appa- 
rently d(‘sl.itulo of adeijuatc motives, 
that you are not at all astonislied 
to iind one of tliesc wooden iigures 
suddenly whisked up and drop})ed 
upon the woolsack. It would liav*' 
been just the same, ajid q#te 
as probable, if the author had 
put him at the head of the 
Er(‘ijch Republic*. Perhai)s, upon 
the A\hole, the most eonspi^ious 
characteristic of this w'ork is, that it 
is cro^^ ded ilh surprising things, of 
a nature so siu^ilarly dull and uniu- 
t6resling, tluiT in the long mu, in- 
stead of exciting your surprise, th<*y 
only make you yawn. 

Of a totally difterent order is a 
Very charming little tale, called The 
Hiory of a 'FamUyr^ This naiTaiive 
is thonmghly English in substance 
and colour. The characters are 
drawn from ever}- -day life, and the 
circimistaiiees in A\hich they are 
]3]aced are such as might have hap- 
pened without any reinarkahle con- 


junction of idanetary influeuees. 
The Avhole interest of the ])lot turns 
upon the AAill of an eccentric old 
gentleman ; and as no manner of 
ceeenlricity invented by a novelist 
can transcend the curious testaments 
of real life, w e have no right to oh- 
joet to the ingenious intricacy of the 
will on Avhieli the superstructure 
of this story is based. 

Once wpon a time there Avas an 
ancient English family seated on 
an ancient IDnglish manor ; but in 
course of generations, lading jroystcr- 
ers and spendthrifts, tlie estate 
passes out of their hands, and is 
purchased by an American inerchaut. 
This stranger, a liumorist in liis 
way, turns out to bo one of the 
family, who, liaving seen the des- 
perate state of affairs at liome’ had 
emigrated in his youth, and hy a 
long life of industry made a large 
fortune, with Avhich In* resolved in 
liis old age to regain the ancestral 
propeidy. Determined to kee]) the 
manor in the family, he leaves a av ill 
behind him, in Avhicli h(‘ bequeaths 
the Avhole property to the youngest 
member of the slock existing at 
the time of his death — ‘a girl of 
very lender years,’ — leaving the 
property to accumulate during her 
minority, and giving her the option 
of rt'inaining single, or maiTying 
one of her cousins, it being stijmlated 
at the same t ime that slu' si nil I hold 
no intercourse with any of her cousins 
until she shall have attauied the age 
of eigliteen. Tipoii tins hmiulalioii, 
susceptible* of much dramatic varietj', 
the story is laid. 

There is, of course, rivalry for the 
liand of the heiress, and stratagem 
to AAiii her. All aunt has t\^o sens, 
one of w’hom is blind, and they are 
holli suitors ; but he avIio is not 
blind, and Avho loves her A\ith a true 
and generous faith, belitwiiig that 
she ju-efers his brotlje'r, goes away. 
Then there is an uncle* aaIio has a 
sem, A'cry handsome, amt hojie'fiil of 
liis inlliumce. This liandsemie son 

} )ro2)Oses for he*r, but she* rejects 
lim. The une*le, stung hy lie*!* re- 
fusal, menaces her aa ith obscure 
threats about the security of her 
propeirty. Tic has discovereel an 
informality in the signature to the 
will A\liii'h is fatal to its legality. 
He follows u]) the disco very', and 
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ultimately fiillils his throat to the 
letter. Tlie heiresg ia a beggar. 
In these circumstances, she retires to 
live witli her aunt; her lover returns; 
and in due time, very poor but 
very ha]>py, and without any crash 
of trumpets or ostentation of grand 
sentences, they are married, aud tlie 
curtain falls. 

The eliarm of this story is its 
naturalness. It is perfectly quiet, 
domestic, and truthful. There is 
nothing forced in dialogue or narra- 
tive; the current of events is un- 
disturb(Kl by artiticial agitation ; 
and in the most pathetic incidents 
there is nothing irrecoucileable with 
every-day experience. The vicis- 
situdes of the plot, and the versa- 
tility of the characteri/ation, must 
not be judged from the outline we 
have given, which touches only the 
infiin lines; there is Tmuth more in 
tlie way of life-portraiture, which 
exhibits a striking contrast to the 
conventional daguerreotype of the 
modern novc*l. In the cairn force 
and lioinely reality of its scenes, it 
reminds us of Miss Austen ; but the 
resemblance ia in spirit only, for 
the author of this work, like Miss 
Austen herself, writes out of her own 
observation iiiid sympathy. We are 
sorry we cannot find a passage that 
would at once suit our space, and do 
adccjuatc justice to the book. The 
texture? of the narrative is too close 
for extract. 

Now, tins ia a. sort of story in 
which Mc English excel: it is in 
English literal, ure alone this pccidiar 
style of h(‘arth-stonc narrative — 
kindly, earnest, aud unalfceted — 
exists in unadulterated simplicity. 
There is nothing, for instance, m 
the entire range of Kuropeaii fiction 
like the Vicar of Wakcjicid, Its 
purity as a whole — its natural sweet- 
ness — its good-nature andoriginality 
— its sense andhumoiir — its trecdoin 
from vanities and pretensions — and 
its honest heart, arc qualities not to 
be fountl combined in other lan- 
guages, or, perhaps, on other soils. 
Su(?Ji A^o^ks, although they are in 
digciious with us, we admit are 
rare ; elsewhere the attempt to pro- 
duce them is always spoiled hy phi- 
losophical mysticism or spurious 
sentiment. 

As to mysticism and sentiment, 

* Affinities of Forelgnen 


they are weeds that grow in all 
climates ; and if they are not quite 
so plentiful with us as witlx some of 
our neighbours, we must acknow- 
ledge that they arc rank cnougli 
when they do make tlieir appearance. 
But here again our Englisli authors 
fail in • their art. Like the young 
lady that was ignorant of the use of 
life, tJiey don’t know what do with 
their mysticism and false sentiment 
wiien they have got them. Wc 
can put up with the extravagance 
of the Germans and tlie French, 
because they contrive to get a sort 
of atmosphere out of it that assists 
their e fleets ; but witli us it is mere 
rigmarole and fustian, and the 
moment we discover the fiavour of 
tlie infection in an English book, 
we know that wo liavo nothing to 
cx])cet hut a licap of trash aud 
nonsense. Here is a ease in point. 
A lady writes a novel, which slic 
calls Affinities of Foreigners* (why 
or wliereforc we know not,) and in 
order to absorb tlu» attention of the 
reader, she gives him a lurid stctcli 
of her own life, the nature of whicli 
may be inferred from tlie opening 

It has been the fate of the author of 
the following sketches to live through 
scenes of deep and powerful excite- 
iiient, both in public and priv.itd life ; 
to behold the fate of nations h.ang cii 
the struggles of contending factions, 
and to witness the fall of mighty 
dynasties. It is but a short time since 
that she has heard the storms of elemental 
blended with earthly warfare, loud peals 
of thunder accompanying the roaring 
cannon, and dashing rains pouring down 
stp'eets already deluged with ; 

whilst citizen mowed down citizen, 
brother fought with brother, and father 
witli son. llcrs has been l:he lot to 
]an||uis}i through the procrastinated 
agoWes of law discussions, where inde- 
pendence and even reputation were at 
stake ; and to outlive the mildew of 
withered affections, as death relent- 
lessly swept ott* those endeared to her 
by ties of blood, or by habits of early 
association. Ilers, too, has been the 
fate to listen to the wind, inounifully 
sighing around her lonely dwelling, &c. 

The fate of tliis lady is probnhly 
unparalleled. She appi^ars to have 
been in Paris or Vienna, in a great 
fail of rain, during some of the 
revolutions, and to have liad law- 
suits and deaths in her family. But 
the experience whicli seems to liavo 

Two Vols. Newby. 
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taken tlic deepest effect upon her, 
seeing that she reserves it for the 
last to cap the climax of her ‘ sombre 
lot,* was listening to tlie wind sighing 
about her house. Out of the know'- 
ledge thus acquired, wc cannot 
say sweet and bitter, but agoniz- 
ing and windy, she writes this 
novel in two volumes. Let us dip 
for a passage. A young gcnlleman 
carelessly takes up a newspaper, and 
discovers in it an announcement of 
the marriage of his beirotlied with 
a foreign count. 

His eyes had become fascinated, as 
they remained fixed in a dilated »tate on 
the dreadful woids. During an hour he 
continued motionless, the papn' hi fiis 
hand, and pale as a marble statue. At 
last a slight shiver passed over him, with 
a sensation of coldness like death, which 
was succeeded by the blood rushing 
from his heart, where it had appcareil 
coagulated, and mounting to his head 
witli frightful violence, &c. Here were 
no feminine or evanescent feelings to 
evapor.ate in liysteriea, &c. It was the 
man .of principle, genius, and feeling, 
losing the idol of his affections, from 
infancy upwards, &c. 

The scenes witnessed by the author 
of this disordered story, appear to 
have throwm her imagination into a 
state of coTistern alien which the 
ardour of composition lias no doubt 
inllamed. To these circumstances 
we refer the wonderful rodomontade 
of the hook, the incessant crusade it 
maintains against Prisciaii and 
common sense, and the tcndcnc}'^ it 
exhibits for lifting into a region of 
hy s tencal lieroics tl lelowest common- 

E tacos of life. We can just compre- 
cndliowsucbabook could be written 
— for authorship, like otlier vanities 
of the .spirit, is subject to many de- 
lusions; but wc cannot comprej|^nd 
how it ever came to be printed. 

Novels that illustrate distant ages, 
or remote countries, vivifying the 
strange or the past, arc well suited 
to the peculiar genius of tlie English, 
who always get on best when they 
have something palpable and sub- 
stantifil to deal with, from which 
they can extract materials for sup- 
plying the defects of fancy and of 
art. The real is a valuable resource 
in English tiction; and hence wc 


[October, 

abound m a class of novels liardly 
known elsewhere, in which the 
domestic life of antiauity, and the 
habits and manners or distant races, 
are brought familiarly to our doors. 

Of this latter order is a w ork, the 
object of which is declared in its 
title — A Tale of ike Kaffir Wars,* 
Mr. Eorcster, the author of this 
story, is well acquainted with the 
condition of Eamr-land, and ap- 
pears to exercise a dispassionate 
judgment in tlic midst of conflicting 
interests and contradictory opinions. 
Through the medium of a cleverly 
constructed story, he presents a more 
intelligible picture of the life of me 
people, and the devastation of war 
in that fertile province, than wc 
have found in any of the grave 
books that have been published for 
the special warning and instruction 
of the bom e government . F ic tion i s 
better than fact in this instance. The 
fiction gives us at least a fair general 
impression of the actual state of 
things, wdii(.‘b fact, ttiO often partial 
or distorted, warps to suit a purpose. 
The plan of the stoiy is exceedingly 
simple, and w ell calculated to admit 
all the lights andsliadows iie('(‘ssaiy 
to display in fuJJ activity the feucis 
and raids — ^tlio border warfare — tlie 
vie intcrienre of the kraals — and 
the character in peace and w^ar of 
the Kaffir tribes. It is tlie best 
book these Kaffir wars have pro- 
duci'd ; the most comjm'heiisivo m 
its grasp of the questions involved 
ill them, and beyond comparison 
the most faithful and picturesque in 
its sketches of the various races and 
interests they (‘inbrace. 

The Scalp- Hunter g\ is another 
work of this class, but less fortunate 
in its choice of a subject, and scarcely 
so successful in its treatment. The 
wild Indians of Northern Mexico 
furnish the bumamty of the book, 
which is, as its author frankly avow s, 
‘ a trapper’s book.’ Wo cannot 
describe it move accurately than be 
has himself described it, — ‘ truth for 
the groundwork, the flowering 
8ccnery~faci, enamelled liy fiction — 
a mosaic of romance and reality.’ 
Wc may add, that this mosaic is 
written off-hand, with a velocity 


* Everard TmistalL A Tale of the Kaffir Wars. Dy Thomas Forester ; autlior 
of Rambles among the FJictds and Fjiords of Nomvay, &;c. Three vols. Bentley. 

+ The Scalp‘JIunters ; or, Romantic Adventures in Northern Mexico. By Captain 
Hayne Reid ; author of the Rifle- Kmgers, Three vols. C. & K. Skeet. 
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and adasliing eloquence whicli stirs 
the blood like a trumpet; and that 
the incidents crowded into it are 
of the most startling kind, showing 
the wild life of these savage races 
in its very wildest and most san- 
guinary aspects. The book is less 
a novel than a narrative of adven- 
tures, strung upon a thread of fiction. 
And most mai'vollons tliese adven- 
tures are, for the truth of u hich the 
gallant author vouches in his preface. 
1 f Cooper had not already exhausted 
tlic interest of tlic whole stock of 
Indians, and Catlin dimmed the 
poetry of their lives by setting it up 
in a museum of dried specimcjis 
mider our eyes, this work of Cap- 
tain Eeid would liave excited a 
■wide curiosity, which its perusal 
would have amply repaid. But the 
public arc too familiar with these 
children of the praincs to find tlie 
interest with which they regarded 
ilunn a feAv years ago, revived even 
by the animated sketches which arc 
scattered over these volumes. The 
author professes to have written 
w ith no higher object than that of 
amusing his reaclcrs ; hut many 
passages, especially those relating 
to (fostiirae and incident, may lay 
claim to merit of a higher kind. 

If wi' could extend this notice 
any fartlicr, wo shoidd have been 
glad toj)oint out some excellences of 
a ]>pculiiir kind Avhich struck us in a 
reci'iit novel, hy Miss Jowsbury.* 
But we have already exceeded the 
limits we had originally designed for 
this paper, and must draw it at once. 


and somewhat unceremoniously, 
to a conclusion. A glance at Marian 
Withers woidd have aftbrded us 
an excuse for saying something 
about English art in novel writing, 
which is not exactly necessary to the 
purpose of this article, but which, 
considering Avhat we have said on 
the other side, would have been 
grateful to ourselves. We must 
dismiss the subject, however, as it 

is, leaving the more gracious part of 
it to other and more fortunate 
critics. Of Marian Withers one 
w^ord. The story has little in it very 
striking in the way of movement or 
dramatic situation, but it is con- 
structed on a somewhat novel prin- 
ciple, and brings to a new" test 
antagonist classes of society that 
have hitherto stood frowning ‘like 
rocks a])art.* In the dtwelopmcnt 
of this sudden contrast, Miss Jew^s- 
bury is not so happy as in the deli- 
neation of the social characteristics 
to which it leads. These she has 
hit ofl' wdth considerable ability. 
Aunt Alice is a charming creation, 
that makes every scene in which she 
moves live before the reader; and 
Marian, unlike most heroines, at- 
tracts and retains your attention un- 
aw'arcs, and without putting forward 
any sirong or prominent claims upon 

it. Tliis mode of treatment in the 
chief figure indicates the nature of 
the whole. It grow"s upon you, and 
fascinates yon insensibly by the 
tmthfulncss of its details, sustained 
throughout by vigorous tliinking 
and admirable w ritiug. 


THE MAULEVEllEE CELLAES. 

'a o( ZDelJon. 

Part I. 

OTNCE Jocus and Amor 
^ First seized on the Tamar, 

And cast all their glamour afar o’er its waters ; 

Since the noble old Exe, 

Other river to vex. 

Showed the cream of the sex 

On its beautiful banks, — Devon’s most exquisite daughters ; 

Since fun and good follow"ship first ’gan to rcigu 
O’er the regions where ripple the Dart and the Teign, — 

III all the fair shire there w'as certainly never a 
Nobler old knight than Sir Walter Maulcvcrer. 

Marian Withers. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury. Three vols. Colburn and Co, 
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For the olden, our Devon has a fame tliat is peerless, — 

Old families, noble, and generous, and fearless ; 

Old gentlemen, friends of the good and the true ; 

Old mansions, the glorious homes of the past ; 

Old trees, that have watched tlie uiieluuigeable blue 
For ages, and eenturics longer will last; 

Old wines, w’hose liigh praises has Carrington sung ; 

Old women ! ! ah, no ! all the ladies arc young ; 

Sweet creatures, fair cheeked, and wit li eyes like the heaven 
That o’erarehes the beautiful coimty of Devon. 

Sunny and green w as Mauleverer Park, — 

Of ris ers, the loveliest r«an throiigli it merrily ; 

And alloys and avenues, foliage-dark. 

And cireiilar glades, for a pic-nie or lark ; 

And lakelets witli many a capital bark, 

Made it seem like a Paradise, verily. 

And umlcr the thickets and well-preserved covers, 

Under the Jiisles, so delightful to lovers, — 

More especially w hen they are lovers of nous — 

Under the stream, 

Where the wily Irout teem, 

And sparkle, and gleam. 

In the broken sunbeam, 

Are the cellars, egad ! of Mauleverer House. 

Would Plucbus just lend me Iiis pencils a minute, 

I’d sketcli Miss Mauleverer, heroine mine ; 

But, alas ftir Bogina ! the deuce would be in it. 

If I were to describe such a creature divine. 

So, to skip the description, you’d fancy no nicer a 
Girl, if you niixt alt the beauties e’er know u, 

Not omitting Marc Antony’s pet, and your own , — 
Waller’s sweet Saeliarissa, and Horace’s Glycera. 

From beauty to love, O, how miick the transition ! 

And fair Isabella, the queen of our vision, 

IlecpiircR us to name a iowr^freux chevaliers, 

ITer lovers, adorers, admirers, and so on, — 

A crow d, of w'hom each w'ould have given his ears 
For some matrimonial expectance to go on ; 

For, truly, dear reader, *twas ne’er yours to kiss a belle 
Half so cliariuiiig and joyous as Isabel. 

As for her lovers, Lord Antony Grey 
•Seemed far the most likely to carry tlic day, 

For he was llic governor’s choice, and Sir Walter 
Was seldom inclined his ideas to alter. 

But Lord Antony Grey 
Didn’t go tlxC right way, 

His amorous thirst at that fount to allay ; 

Being sixty or more, 

Though he’d wonderful store 
Of cash, on the w hole, ho was rather a bore : 

A matter-of-fact sort of fellow, whose brain 
Gave him no help in the love-making vein. 

Shall I describe 
The rest of the tribe ? 

Carissima, no ! though thy lips were the bribe. 

One only 1’U name, 

Whom rumour and fame 
Called -dreamer, and rhymer, and mathematician. 
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And even maj^cian ! 

lie had travelled afar 

To where Ti’oglodytes are, — 

Had seen many a star, 

WTiif'h is never vouchsafed to our 13orcal vision ; 

On ihe JJrocken had listened to x^hantom-sunfi; pceans. 
And a tiling or two learnt irom the Pythagoreans. 

In matters of love tliere was nobody cleverer, — 
Whether occaii-dec]). 

Where the tempests sweep, 

And all the antediluvians sleep. 

Or the Pyramids high. 

To his curious eye, 

IL'id yielded the man^eUous mystery, 

Is a query, whose answer 1 cannot impart ; 

Hut, anyhow, he had stolen the heart 
Of beautifid, arrogant Bella Mauleverer. 

And Iiis sorceries were useful, very, 

Making his courtship tranquil and merry. 

When he came at niglit, 

Por a niomont'a sight 
Of Ids heart’s dedight, 

ITc looked to the liousemaids a long wax light. 

And the butler Ihouglit him a bottle of shiTry. 

He knew very well 
He might kiss his dear Bell, 

At a ball or a party, and she wouldn’t tell ; 

And Jis for spectators, he sold them, rather, — 

For to all eyes but hers he seemed just like her father; 
And the young knights said, as they saw it, — ‘All! 
Don’t 1 wish 1 was the lady’s papa !* 

Gaily, gaily in forest aisle, 

Did Isabel wander with Arthur Delisle ; 

Merrily oft w ith falcon’s flight. 

They two, together beguiled the morn; 

Merrily, too, in the pale moonlight, 

Down the stream in a skiff* were borne ; 

And every vallo}'^ anil shadow}^ glade 
Helloed tlic tones of his lo\ e-serenade ; 

And every creek of tlie sinuous shore 
Swelled to the jilasli of his quivering oar. 

But then, imluekily, every day. 

The lady gay. 

Spite of many a Hay, 

Was excessively bored by Ijord Antony Grey; 

So, at last, she said, with a charming smile. 

To her dear Delisle, 

As tliey managed to while 
The minutes away on a dreamy isle, — 

‘ HeaJly, Arthur, 

I wish he was farther. 

This very stupid old man, Lord Grey. 

Coiddn’t we, some line starlight eve. 

Contrive this dreary place to leave, 

And through the woodlands steal away ?’ 

Arthur Delisle gave the lady a kiss ; 

‘ Pardicu, my beautiful Isabel, this 
Is the sweetest thing that ever you said. 
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Egad, how everybody will seek 
Your charming self next Tuesday week, 

When we’re off to get quietly wed ! 

O whore, and O where P they are welcome to cry, 
Your papa in deep bass, and Lord Antony higJi ; 
I3ut we will away, 

In the iw'iligiii gi*ev. 

And get married at Gretna, ere dawn of day. 

Isabel’s starlike eyes of blue. 

Moistened a moment with crystal dew, 

And her bosom white, 

III tlie misty light, 

Panted with mingled fear andMelight. 

Tranquilly, then. 

She gazed again 

On the countenance loyal of her own true lover. 
And said, ‘ I am tlfine, 

As thou art mine.’ 

Then into the boat she softly stept, 

Prom a bank where snowy clematis crept, 

And the last faint S(*ent of the violet slept ; 

And he pulled her the wide stream over. 

Part II. 

Game the night ! 

And the ineiTy starlight 
Pilled the sky w ith a lustre bright. 

Came the night ! 

And Isabel, quite 

In a fume, commenced preparations for flight. 

Ere she went to bed, and attempted to sleep, 

She littc'red lier ebamber wHtli many a heap ; 

Tw o oi three books of tlie old Trouveres, 

A Spanish guitar, a portfolio of airs, — 

Some enrling-irons, some Windsor soap, 

CbcTnise, and garters, and fmnoralia, 

And the various other paraphernalia 
Young ladies arrange when they’re going to elope. 
^Tw as tlie middle of night by the turret clock, 

And everybody as sound as a rock 
Was sleening away. 

Save the butler grey, 

' Wliom a bottle too much in the course of the day 
Had plagiK'd in a very unusual way — 

And he said, * These are strange sensations I feel : 
I'he very be.st cure 
Will be, I am sure, 

A glass or two more of tlio Yellow Seal.* 

Then did ho seize 
Lantern and keys, 

And fast to the door of tlic cellar descended, 
Thinking his malady soon w’ould he ended. 

The great key creaked in the massive lock 
As it thundered Tw^elvk from the turi’et clock, 
Tlie butler opened the miglity door. 

And tlicn did gaze 
With huge amaze 

Por the space of a miuute, — it might be more, — 
And in sooth the sight 
That he saw that night 
Had never been seen in a cellar before. 
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The knees of the butler *gan totter and fail, 

And his hair stood on end, and his cheeks grew pale ; 
And he cried, ‘ O horrible destiny mine ! 

These fellou^s will drink every drop of the wine.* 

‘Well might he be jealous 
Of those ([iiecr fellows-- 
Well might the butler grow pallid and tremble. 

To scfj siicii a mob of hard drinkers assemble ! 

A multitude of bony simtes, 

Skeleton gentlemen, lean and lank, 

Phantom ladies and spectre knights, 

With fluttering cerements 
And vinoui^ndeannents. 

Sat togetlier .md merrily drank; 

Merrily drank they, laugliing vastly 
At spectral jokes that were c&eary and ghastly. 

There sat oti a butt at tlie farther end 
A huger being than ever w'as kenned 

By M r. 0’llara*s eye before— 

A skeleton drest like a Templar Knight, 

With the crimson ctoss on Bie tunic white, 
Somewhere about three yards in height. 

With teeth like a Tuscan boar. 

He was raving forth a si-upendous carol, 

And boating time on the t op of a baiTcl, 

As the butler oi)ened the door. 

The old vaults rang 
As th(^ Templar sang. 

And the miglity walls did tremble and quiver a- 
Gaiii and again 
'fo his sounding strain. 

TlitMi Ailing a ten-gallon cask witli champagne, 
lie cried, — ‘ Hen* ’s a health to that lover of fun 
Whose AAinc we ’re drinking, — ^my great grandson : 

A bumper now for Sir Walter Maulevercr !” • 

And then the butler that Templar knew. 

‘ () lord !’ he cried, ‘Why, it’s old Sir Hugh,— 

That shocking old fellow, who married eleven 
Of tlie prettiest girls in the county of Devon, 

And murd(*rcd tlieiii jiU in a week or two!’ 

And forg<‘t1ing his errand, the butler stout 
Jluslied to Llic door, and tried to get out. 

But the noise that the phantoms made meanwhile. 
Prom the cellars arose. 

To break the repose 

Of the knights and ladies throughouAhe Hall : 

And the voice of Sir Hugh, like a clarion call 
Or a peal of thunder. 

Made them wonder,— 

Broke their pleasantest dreams asunder ;— 

’Twas lieard by the peasants for many a mile. 

Then did the knights, in L ud and swelling tones. 

Call their valets to bring their Wellingtons ; 

And the ladies shrank uitli the sudden fright. 

And gave to the air their shoulders white, 

As they strove to peer through the dusky night; 

, Then, after listening, 

With bright eyes gUstening, 

With one or tu o shrieks and a chorus of sneezes. 
They groped about in their snowy chemises. 
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So, 

You know. 

When tlie butler contrived to tlirow 
Open tlie door of the vaults below, 
lie (‘ouldn’t iret out, — for kniglit and dame 
In ii regular niob to the e(*llai*s came. 

]Many old ladies. 

Long past tlieir gay days. 

Had forgotten Iheir wigs, or perhaps their teeth, 

So they looked like frights, 

But the younger sprites, 

Aerily clothed, from the flimsy lace 

And linen and imislin, gained a grjicc 

To the creani-likc bosoms that lieaved beneath. 

Everv soul in ]M aulevercr House 
Stood at th(‘ door as still as a mouse. • 

{ Kvor}' soul at least save two,) 

And afhihly rose tlie skeletons all, 

Grnii Sir Hugh and stout Sir Paul, 

As (‘ourtcous skeletons ouglit to do : 

To the living ladies they ga\c their arms. 

And on casks juid hairels ensconced them snugly. 
Whispering praise of their niatehless cliarms, 

Althougli tliey w(‘re some of them awfully ugly. 
Then bowed tliey also to knight and earl ; 

And Sir Hngli exclaimed, ‘Here’s a lovely gud 

Longing to know you, Lord Antony Grey. 

She ’ll lit you well, my meny^ old sage, — 

Hy daughter Nell 
Will suit you well. 

Hers, you see, is a charming age, — 

Three centuries last Michaelmas Day.’ 

So evv ry lady and every knight, 

A partner found that ghastly night. 

Let us leave tlie cellars awhile. 

Where arc ^liss M. and Arthur Dclisle ? 

Beautiful Bell had soundly .slept, 

Somov liat dreaniuig 
Of horses steaming, — 

Of long rope-ladders and blacksmith priests ; 

But when the old house eloe.k struck One, 

Scorning the subterranean fun, 

‘'(Though all by the might f)f liis magic done,) 

The bony dancers and spectral priests, — 

Arthur Hclisle to her chamber crept. 

He prest a kiss to^liose lips so rare. 

He touched that twining golden hair. 

He breathed upon that bosom fair. 

And Isabel bright 
Opened eyes of light 

On her eager lover that man'cllous night. 

And she heard him say, — ‘ If you’ll drt*ss, my dear, 

I’ve a chaise with four capital j)rada down here, 

I’ll make you some tea with niy patent Etna, 

And then we’ll speedily start for Gretna.’ 

They went — they married — ^\Nhat more ? Next day 
Dreadfully ill v as Lord Antony Grey, 

Dreadfully queer every dame and knight 
That had gazed on that most axipalling sight. 
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And wlicn tlie two lovers returned in "rice, 

Not a siiiEflo soul were they able to sec. 

There was nobody up at Mauleverer lions e ; 

So the lady sat down in the li])raric ; 

And as for young Artliur, away went b;?, 

To find what wine those pliantoms free 

Had left in the cellars. He saved from the wreck 

JSome good Hoc^kheimer and Sillery see, 

Anri brought tliem uj) to his dear little spouse, 

With a Melton i)ie and some prime cold grouse. 

Then they sought papa — on a sofa found him. 

With empty bottles of soda round him : 

No wonder liis licad was in fearful plight, 

Eor he ’d tried to drink with tliat noisy kniglit, 

The turbulent, boisterous old Sir Hugh ; 

But whether tlie wine had made Sir Walter 
His natural tyrannous harshness alter, 

Or whetlicr ho fancied his son-in-law’s magic 
Might otherwise make the aifair more tragic, 

Ts a puzzling question. I only know 

He called tlie lady a sly little puss, 

(As she certainly w as,) ancl exclaimed, * Ho ! Ho ! 

So the magician’s victorious. 

What in the vvorld will Lord -'kntony Grey 
Do or say ? 

He ’ll surely go mad for those eyes of blue.* 

Sir Walter Mauleverer kissed the bride 
As she blushing stood iu her beauty’s ]n’ide, 

And then forgave her. Of course you knew — 

Paiias iu romances alvi ays do. 

And Lord Antony Grey 
Went madly aw ay 
In a one-horse shay 
The ATiy next day. 

And Maideverer House w as excessi\'ely gay : 
j\Tid every night, about tw'olvc or one, 

Just in the midst of the fifvious fun, 

When dancing and llirling, and drinking and eating, 

Made up the life of the glorious meeting, 

And red lips were jesting, and uhite bosoms beating, 

Bor a minute or tw'o ^ 

The lamps burnt blue. 

As Sir Walter would shout, — ‘ Here ’s a health to Sir Hugh !’ 

• J. M. 

Mauleverer J/ouse, Ajivil 1, 1851, 


GENEEAL PATEJCE GOEDON.*' 


pATETCK GOEDON, the author 
of a journal recently published iu 
CJermuii, at Moscow, wliere tlie ori- 
ginal MS. in English is stillprcservcd, 
w a.s born in the year 1035, at Acblui 
chries Castle, in Aberdeenshire. His 
family belonged to the Aberdeen 
branch, and being Catholic, w as de- 
votedly attached to the Stuarts. 
During the civil wars iu Charles J.’s 


reign, and still more during the pro- 
le(*lorate of Oliver Cromw ell, many 
members of tho old Scotch families, 
who were Eoman Catholics, were 
forced to sock refuge in foreign 
countries from religious persecution. 
Bruces, Drummonds, Hamillons, 
Crawfords, Lindsays, Lesliiis, and 
Gordons, emigi’ated to Erance and 
Germany. We lind these exiles in 


* Tayi'hucU dca^Gencral Patrick Gt/rdon, (Diary of tJerieral Patrick Gordon, from 
1G35 to lG9lk) Moscow, 1849. 
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various towns on the continent as 
merchants, doctors, but still more 
frequently as soldiers of fortune. 
Provided stimnj^ adventures and 
plunder were to be obtained, it wjis 
matter of supremo indillercncc to 
them wliethev they fouj^lit on the 
side of the Swede, the Polo, or the 
Imperialist. 

Jn the year 1651, Patrick Gordon, 
wliosc reliffion was a bar to his being 
sent to any Scotch university, for 
want of better occupation, fell in 
love; and it was thought desirable, 
for this and other reasons, to send 
the lad abroad. A ship was on the 
point of sailing from Aberdeen for 
Dantzic ; and furuislied witli a little 
money from his hither, and a mo- 
tlier’s blessing, our author found 
himself his own master at the age 
of sixteen. Prom Daiitzic he went 
to Frauenbiirgjt hc seat of the Pishop 
of Ermeland, wliere there was a 
seminary kept by Jesuits. Then? 
for Iluvc years he seems to hai^e 
made, the best use of his time in 
acquiring, among other things, a 
coru})cb‘iit knowledge of Latin. This 
life, Jiovvevcr. \vaa too dull for so 
ardcut a youtli, and he one morning 
quiutly left the worthy Jesuits, and 
wmlked hack to Dantzic, moaning 
to return to Scotland; — the Ncssel, 
how^ever, had sailed. lie w as now 
thrown into the society of some of 
his eou* trynien whose wandering 
propensities liad led tlnmi to Dan! zic, 
and w hom he aecom})anicd to War- 
saw in search of adventure. Thence 
Patrii'k Gordon went to Posen, and 
from P/)sen to Hamburg, w here lie 
met some Sw’cdish officers beating 
up recruits for Charles Gustavus, 
then about to woigc Avar against the 
king of Poland. Patrick Gordon 
joined the Swedish army, and de- 
scribes at some length in his journal 
the various skirmishes betwe‘cii tfie 
two armies. In one; of these, it was 
his bad fortune to be taken prisoner 
by the Poles. After seventeen 
weeks’ rigorous confinement, he vras 
released at the intercession of a 
Franciscan monk of the name of 
Innes, under the condition of 
taking service with the Poles, which 
he did. 

During the siege of Warsaw, 
Patrick Gordon was placed with a 
small detachment at a vill^c near 
the scene of action, where, mr want 
of more exciting , occupation, he 


Iciimed Polish from the lips of the 
fair daughter of 1 he Podslarost. It 
is hard to say NA hat might not have 
happcaied, Innl not some Bran- 
deiil)urg trooi'ns intoiTunted the 
smooth course* of his love by taking 
him ])risouer, and couATymg him 
forthwith before his countryman. 
General Douglas, who then com- 
manded a troop of Scotchmen in 
the service of Sw'odeii. Gordon, 
after a little hesitation, changed 
sides aj^oiii, and joined Douglas’s 
corps. This was in 1656; but a\ ithiii 
the same year he unfortunately 
was again made pripoiier by some 

{ peasants, a> ho stripped him even of 
lis Thomas a Kempis, missing, 
however, some hard dollars which the 
canny Scot had concealed about his 
person. lie Avas conveyed to St et tin, 
blit Avas shortly exchangetl, and rt*- 
turned to .Douglas’s regiment, in 
which he remained till 1658, Avlion, 
as iU luck Avoiild havt* it. he fell into 
the power of the Austrians, from 
wdiose liands, hoAvc'ver, he managed 
io escape at the risk of his life. On 
rejoining his comrades at Strasburg, 
he found that, tliev had divided 
among fhcms(*lA'es tlie litih* money 
ho had scraped together, in the fuU 
jiersnasioii iJiat lie had been killed. 
As during all this time lie bad re- 
ceived no pay from the Swedes, he 
began to be sick of a service w liore 
nothing w.is to be got but hard 
blows; and falling again into the 
liands of the Poles, and tiiiding that 
his friends w'erc* slack in jirocuring 
his rt'lease, — whicli avo eonf(*ss avc 
don’t Avondcr at, — he came to the 
determination to ipiit tlic Swedish 
service, ‘ Avhere a soldier,’ according 
io his account, ‘ran every chance 
of dying of hunger,’ — a fate which 
would certainly have awaited liim, 
had not tlic young Scot managed to 
])ick up a living by plunder. Gordon 
excelled in levying black-mail, and 
seldom came back from his raids 
cmpty-liandcd. Indeed, so skilled 
Avas he, and the Scotch corps in 
general, in this practice, that every 
horse that was stolen, ajid all the 
cattle that were lifted, Avero, justly 
or unjustly, set down to the account 
of the Scotcli volunteers. 

There Avas another motive which 
w'e suspect had something to do 
with our author’s \fish to q^uit the 
Sw^edish service. It had liccomo 
obvious that the Polish party was in 
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the ascendant; — the Swedes were 
losing ground. Moreover, Gordon 
was on good terms with the Polisli 
general, who was all powerful, and 
could promote tlie interests of the 
young soldicrof fortune: his religion, 
too, which stood in the way of pro- 
motion in Sweden, would assist him 
in pushing his fortunes in Poland. 
Wliatcver wore his motives, Gordon 
joined the Polisli army a second 
time, and remained with it till the 
restoration of the Stuarts in IdGO 
scenwd to open a new career to 
him in his native country. But 
while still doubting u liat to do, he 
fell in with some Bussian otficers 
wlio Jiad been taken prisoners at the 
battle of Czuclno; these Ixiissiaiis 
p( rsuaded liini to try his luck in 
llussia. Instead of returning to 
Scotland he accordingly went with 
them to Moscow’. 

At first everything Avent wTong 
with our author in llussia : he 
quiirrelled Avith his landlady, and 
A\dth the Djak or Chancellor, Avhom 
ho neglected to propitiate with the 
eustoniar}" fee. On threatening to 
leave the country, he was told that 
in that ease, Siberia w’ould most 
lik(?ly be bis dcsimation. 

Hetlicrefore made the best of a 
bad bargain, and finding tliat in 
KiissiabaehelorsAvcreill looked upon, 
and being duUandmelancholy Avithal, 
he bethought him to take a wife. 
He soon fixed his affections on a 
young girl of thirteen, the daughter 
of a. certain Captain Philip Albert 
v’onBockhoven ; besides being pretty, 
she w as a Bommi Catholic. 

On the evening of tlie 12th Januaiy, 
1663, Cordon went to the house of his 
love, with the intention of making his 
proposal to her and to her mother, if ho 
found an opportunity. Ho discovered 
hiH love sitting alone. After she had 
bid him w^eicoine, and had begged him 
to bo seated, the young lady said she 
would send for her mother. Gordon then 
sjiid that she need not disturb her mother, 
as his chief business concerned herself 
and he would not detain her long. When 
she, according to the Russian custom, 
offered liim a cup of brandy, ho said he 
drank to the health of her lover. She 
answered, she had no lover. Gordon 
asked lier again, and on her repeating 
her fonner answer, he inquired whether 
she would accept him as her suitor. She 
blushed, and Gordon proceeded to assure 
her that it was no mere compliment 
on his part, but his sincere purpose to 


offer her his love. When she a little re- 
covered her self-possession, she said she 
had a father and mother, and could do 
nothing without their consent. Gordon 
replied that in his country, it was the 
custom to ask first the consent of the 
girl, and '.hen of her parents. He there- 
fore begged her to declare her sentiments. 
She then said that she would be content 
to take such a one as her parents might 
choose, Gordon was satisfied, and de- 
paa'ted, taking a tender leave. 

The eager lover now besieged the 
young girl with presents of gloves 
and other female gear, made his 
suit known to the mother and the 
girl’s family, avIio threw many im- 
pediments m the Avay, and AH'^ould 
settle nothing during the absence of 
lierfatliei'jW’lio was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Poles. Gordon there- 
fore left no stone unturned to pro- 
cure Boekhoven’s release or ex- 
change, b ut ill vain. At length, after 
waiting some years, Patrick Gordon 
succeeded iii overcoming the mo- 
ther’s scTiipiles, and Avas married on 
the 27th January, 1665. r 

MeanAA'liilc the death of his elder 
brother made Patrick G ordon anxious 
to revisit Scotland, but lie failed to 
obtain the consent of the Czar. In 
the year 1666, liow’^ever, from the 
under-mentioned causes, he w'as se- 
lected by the Czar himself, to go on 
a special mission to the English 
court. 

The English liad discovered the ports 
near tlie mouths of the Dwina, and 
ill 1553, the Czar Ivan Wassiljewitsch 
had bestowed upon them certain privi- 
leges and exemption from paying any 
toll or duty. Encouraged by iJiis, they 
cai’ried on a thriving trade with Russia, 
and establislicd agents at Moscow. This 
trade they drove for many ytsars with 
great profit. Jlut as the Dutch and 
Hamburgliers * had likewise found their 
way to the mouths of the Dwina, they 
also tradeil, but without having formed 
a regular company or association. The 
trade of the Dutch, however, in time 
becaine so considerable, that they 
gradually obtained great advantages 
over the English, for whom they were 
too cunning ; they induced the English 
to smuggle, and then betrayed them. 
ITiis they did by persuading some 
English merchants to import Dutch 
goods, calling them English, thus 
avoiding the payment of any duty, and 
cheating the Czar’s exchequer. At the 
instigation of the Dutch merchants, 
backed by certain of the Kussians whom 
the Dutch had drawn on their side, the 
Czar was on the point of annulling the 
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privileges granted to tlie English. , But 
as the proofs were not quite sufficient, 
and as the English, warned by their 
danger, became more circumspect, — 
moreover, as their splendid mode of 
living had gained over the Kussian 
aristocracy, while their system of giving 
long credit had much benefited the 
poorer sort of merchants and traders, — 
the matter was not then pushe'l further. 
But the unhappy execution of Charles I. 
gave the Czar a good excuse for 
banisliing the English, and annulling 
their privileges. After a time, they 
were again allowed to trade with 
Bussia, under the condition, how- 
ever, of paying the same duties as 
other nations. Tliis was the state of 
things when the glorious restoration of 
OharlesII. took place. At this j uncture, 
the English hoped to obtain a renewal 
of their former privileges. In the year 
1662, the Czar, not to be behindhand 
with other princes, sent a splendid em- 
bassy and a person of higher rank than 
had ever been sent before to England, to 
wish Charles II. joy at his restoration. 
ITiis was the better received, as of all 
Christian potentates, the Czar had been 
the 6nly one who had not recognised the 
usurper Cromwell ; moreover, the Czar 
had shown the English monarcli many 
favours during his exile. As the em- 
bassy had held out strong hopes in 
various conferences that the former privi- 
leges would be restored, the English 
monarch sent the Earl of Carlisle, as his 
ambassador extraordinary, to Moscow, 
in the expectation ofregainingfor hissub- 
jects theirlost privileges and exemptions. 

Lord Carlisle, for some cause, 
thought liiiusclf aggrieved both at 
Archangel and at Moscow, and 
demanded satisfaction in too im- 
poj'ioys a manner. As he neither 
obtained this, nor tlic privileges for 
the British merchants, Lord Carlisle 
refusedfo accept the Czar’s presents.* 
The Czar sent one of the noble family 
of Daschkow on a special mission to 
eomplaiu of Lord Carlisle’s conduct. 
Laschkow was coldly received. At 
Icjngth, however, the English court, 
by tlie advice of the * Muscovy mer- 
chants,’ sent a dispatcli to the Czar, 
w'hich lay some days unopened. 
When it was opened, no Eussian could 
be found w illing to convey the Czar’s 
answer to England, from the fear 
of meeting with as cold a reception 
as Dasclikow had done. It was for 


tliese reasons that Patrick Gordon 
^ya9 selected for the mission to the 
English court. 

The journal during his stay in 
England, from October, !()(»(>, to 
February, 1007, is singularly un- 
interesting, and the volume con- 
taining his memoirs from 1007 to 
1077, has been lost; but during 
these ten years, ho was, to use his 
own words, ‘ at service in Brauskoy 
and other Ukrainish towns, and at 
IS’ovoskol against the rebellious 
Cosakes, and in the Crimish ex- 
edition.* In 1679, at Kiew, he 
ecame acquainted w ith the French 
engineer officer Lefort, avIio had 
entered the Czar’s service shortly 
before the Turkish campaign. 
Ijefort and Gordon hero struck up a 
friendship which remained unbroken 
during their lives ; — and they both 
died in 1099, within a few months 
of one another. Both these officers 
rendered tlic greatest service to the 
llussian empire and its young ruler, 
Peter the Great. It w as to these 
two foreigners tliat tlie young Czar 
was mainly indebted for carrying out 
the reforms in the civil and military 
organization of Jlussia. We may 
judge of Peter the Great’s friciicl- 
ship for Gen(*ral Patrick Gordon, 
when wo learn that he consulted him 
on all important (piestions, that he 
visited him by day and by night, 
that he was with the General 
frequently during ]»is last illness, 
and was present Avheji he died, and 
at his funeral. 

Wc could wish that the volume of 
which we liave given our readers a 
rapid sketcli, wore less full of 
military events, of marchings and 
counter-marchings, and tliat General 
Gordon had entered u ith greater 
detail into the domestic manners of 
theKussiansof those days — a subject 
on which lie might have tlu'own much 
light ; nevertheless, we look forward 
with considerable interest to iho 
next volume, in which the life ajid 
times of Peter tlie Great will be 
treated, and should our hopes of 
amusement and instruction not be 
disappointed, we may revert to 
General Patrick Gordon’s Diary 
on some future occasion. 


* There is a relation of this embassy from his ^Majesty Charles II. to tlie Great 
Duke of Muscovy, written by an attendant of Lord Carlisle, and printed in London 

im. 
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THE EEVELATIOHS OP A COMMOJ^-PLACE MAN*. 


Part 

CHAPTEE XII. 

TT is almost easier, I think, to ac- 
A custom yourself to a perfectly 
novel scene, than to feel at first at 
home, wlicu you reach tliat home 
after a long absence. The very fact 
of all being the same as when you 
departed, forces upon you the convic- 
tion of t he change in ^^ourself. There 
stretches the old garden before the 
nnndoAV — liere stands your own old 
chair beside it ; the wojited inmates 
of the room are m their usual 
jilaces ; were you to judge by tlio 
eye, time might have stood still for 
many montlis, — yet liow much know- 
ledge has been added to your store ! 
How many scenes, faces, incidents, 
words, hopes, joys, fears, and griefs 
have been engraven upon your me- 
mory since you last sat where every- 
thing is so tamiliar ! 

I was not at home the lirst even- 
ing, nor tlie next day, — not even a 
visit to Ihc Cliffords quite domesti- 
cated me. 1 did not feel at all more 
familiiu' with Constance. She talked, 
slio smiled, she was always good- 
hnniourcd and friendly, but my sen- 
timents towards her were not a whit 
softened. I was glad to escape \\ ith 
iny father from the liousc as often 
as there was the least excuse for 
riding or talking out. 1 almost 
dreaded Sunday, because it was 
generally such a domestic day with 
us. i had another trial in ])rospoet. 

I might be obliged, at elmrcli, to 
encounter Miss Thornton. Our 
pews were on a line w ith eacli other, 
but in different aisles. I was too 
proud either to look at or avoid 
theirs purposely ; but Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s stately figure acted as a w'el- 
come screen. Once, and once only, 
wiieu she moved aside, did I see 
Kate siitinij in the corner; she 
scarcely looked as if she heeded 
■what was passing around her. Her 
cyi‘s w'(jre cast down, her features 
had lost their rapid play of expres- 
sion, her cheeks llicir rounded con- 
tour. Slow’ly, sadly, I w ithdrew^ my 
gaze, and in so doing met that of my 
formidahlo cousin. 

liicre w as a time w hen this would 
have disconcerted me ; but the fever 
VOL. XLIV. XO. CCLXII. 
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was over now, and there was no feel- 
ing in my, breast which need shun 
the eye of my fellow-creatures. I 
returned Miss Constance He Vaincy *g 
look by one of steady gravity. At 
length the service w^as over, and my 
aunt headed the family down the 
aisle. I expected that she would so 
time her departure as to avoid the 
Thorntons, out it appeaPed that she 
took peculiar pleasure? in confronting 
them at the efoor, and after a stately 
bow', sailing disdainfully aw^ay. Of 
C(airso, I was forgotten in these 
arrangements ; and as I measured 
the distance by my eye, I found that 
unless I condescended to linger be- 
hind alone, I should inevitably arrive 
at the end oF the aisle as Kate passed 
into it at the same spot. At this 
instant a hand w'as placed upon my 
ai*m. 

• Would it be quite out of rule if 
I asked you to take me to look at 
the monument jiear the altar The 
request Avas so well-timed, that it 
seemed more than accidental, yet 
Constance spoke so calmly, so natu- 
rally, that it Avas impossible to sua- 
j)cct her of design. I led her back 
to the spot she indicated, and en- 
deaA^^nred to explain the details of 
the momiTuent to the best of my 
ability. She examined and admired ; 
hut a little furtive glance over her 
shoulder betrayed rather more inte- 
rest in the departure of the congre- 
gation than in my eloquence. • We 
had walked to eburcli, leaving Ella 
at homo Avith a headache ; and now, 
when ATC finally set out to return, 
my aunt and my father w’cre no- 
Avnere lo bo seen. They had evi- 
dently resolved not to w’ait for us. 

I confess to a sensation of dismay 
Avhen I saw^ no escape from a tite-a** 
tete Avalk of a mile or more. But 
Constance ai)parently shared not my 
apprehensions. She drew her shawl 
more closely round lior, and a smile 
of positive satisfaction flashed across 
her face. 

‘ I ought, perhaps,* she observed, 
as wc slowly traversed the walk 
through the chureh-yard, ‘to tell 
ou that I have rather a witch-like 
nack of guessing the thoughts of 
others, and at this moment I can 

. 1C E 
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read yom’s. Ah! you may start, 
but I can. You are very miieli per- 
turbed by the absence of* ovir friends, 
and 5'ou marvel a litth' at llie utter 
composure w ith Avhu li T re<;ard tlie 
terrible ordeal of a alk home witli 
you.’ 

T interposed, rather bitterU"; 
‘Iha\e too Ioiii»’ l)eeu emisidered of 
no iniportaiKiO to think anyiliiiiir 
coiineeteil u ith me eoidd be an ordeal 
to tlie moht timid.’ 

She drew back u itli some surprise. 

‘ That uas not my meaning,’ she 
replied, gi’av(*ly. ‘Let us under- 
stand eaeli oilier. As far as we Jiave 
3'et gom*, I see 3011 judge me to b(J 
raiher forward and tlnnightlesa. I 
will oiMi to being a little od<l. I 
have all 1113' life been a spoiled ehild. 

that I am left alone in the 
world, I woidd fain be more tu my 
relations than I bavi' been hitherto. 

I have always heard more of your 
famil3' than yon ean have done of 
me. I eaim* to ltip])lestone res<»lved 
to lik(‘ 3^011 all, — it is no dillicidt 
tasK to lo\e l!]lla. She has all those 
qualities uliieh ewite admiratioir 
and (ievotion. Kvt'ry day (Mideavs 
her to me ; it do('S not seiun natural 
to me to look ujiou her brother as a. 
stronger, es])eeiall3' as that brotlier 
is also m3' <*oiLsiii.’ 

‘^V very distant one!’ I e\elaimed. 

‘ imgraeious you ar ‘ ! What 
if W(* be se(*ou(l or third eousiiis, 
still mere is a link. You emi’twash 
away the noble JJt'Vaimw blood.’ 

1 shook m3r head rather despond- 
ingl3', and muttered, — ‘ Unha]>pily, 
no !’ , 

To mv astonishment, she ehqiped 
her small hands jo30usW, and ex- 
claimecf, ‘Link number two; you 
lo\o the Do Vaincys as little as I 
do!’ 

‘ 1 1 would be seaiW'H' possible to 
love them less,’ I replied, dubitmsly. 

V * Amen !’ resj)onded Constance, 
solemnly. 

‘And that is one reason uhy I 
ineline more to Ella andto3'ou than 
to oiir other relatives. Your aunt 
sa3's you are so unlike the Dc 
Vaine3's.’ 

* A"ct,’ 1 said, ‘3mu arc doubly' 
one of them.* 

‘ I know it. My mother was one 
also; but — she "was a poor member 
of the illustrious stock. She grew 
up ILterally in the shadow of the 
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great tree. IS'o sunsliini; ])ierccd 
the sacred shade to vivify the poor 
little shivering spray. She leariicd 
to detest the honourable ])ositiou 
Avhieh^ forced her to he miserable. 
In ignoble labour she might have 
been allowed some portion of vulgar 
happiness, hut a poor l)e Yaiiiey 
dared not raise a linger foi* her own 
support. She must be passive; she 
must hang dependent on eaprico 
and charity' ; she must study every 
mood of tlu'most fickle ])eo])le iimbn* 
the sun. Happ}' for her that at last 
1113’^ father came home, ])iti(’d her, 
loved lier, married Jier. Ihit she 
never forgot the i>ast. Is i.ot this 
some excuse for 1113’' unnatural dis- 
like to 1113' own name and rata' Y 

‘Certainly, Miss De A'aincy, I 
reidied, almo>t mcehaiiieally. 

‘1 begin to de.s])air,’ she cried, 
hrdf lau!;hiug ; ‘yon ■\^ill, in spile of 
all, persist in bt'ing so formal. J had 
hoj/ed 3^)11 would graeiously over- 
look Ihe dislaiice of the eonnevion, 
and call me C’onslanee at once, in 
the same spirit of frankness willi 
which J treat v'ou. Ihit I begin to 
ap])rehend Ibat you do ]Kisillvely 
detest me; and in tliat ease, the 
sooner o])en w ar is tleclared l)el ween 
us, the better, 'flu're is m3 gaiuit- 
let;’ and sin* flung her glove on the 
ground before nu*. Onr road Jay 
across the fit'lds, so there was no 
bystander to marvel at the action. 
1 stood still, and looked at her. I 
did think that, pausing in that green 
path, where the high hedge, erowiu'd 
with hawthorn ami the tall trees, 
still spared by our careless agricul- 
ture, and now fresh clad in spring 
foliage, threw' their cool shade around 
lier, — ^w'hero pn’mrosi) tufts lay tJiiek 
at her feet, and the blue sk3' j»e(‘red 
above the ])ielure, my eager relative 
was seen to great advantage. But 
in her strangi' e3'es and speaking 
features J could not read her mean- 
ing. I coidd not, in ihe \ariety of 
exprt'ssiou, guess which pnn ailed, — 
whether she w as angry or mirthful, 
truthful or coquettish. I might 
have gazed for ever, if I had not 
sntldeuly descried a little cliange — 
a trace of disappointment and sad- 
ness hegiiming to cloud her elo- 
quent face. J then stooped, raised 
the glove, and presented it to her 
gravely. 

‘ No, Constance,* I rcphecl ; ‘ no 
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war, open or concealed. I am not 
a foe wortliy of you. For^^ive me, 
if I appear to you constrained. I 
know aa yet loo little of you to judge 
wlietlier you are serious or jesting 
in all tills.* 

‘Truly,’ she said, putting on the 
delicate gauntlet, with half a sigh, 
half a smile, ‘I can scarcely judge 
myself. i3iit I was just growing 
alamed, and fearing that, instead 
of being what I imagined you, you 
W'cro (mly a haelcneycd man of the 
world, dismayed atayoujigladygoing 
out of the beaten track of conven- 
tionality as E do, perhaps ascribing 
to levity wliat sjirings from a diflcr- 
ent moth'e. I will ielJ you frankly 
wliy I j)riz(* this opportunity of speak- 
ing to you cpiietly; that is — if you 
will resume your walk.’ 

For I still stood, regarding her 
with astonishment. 

Wc w alked on. 

‘ T want te talk to yon about Ella, 
and I felt r could not speak as a 
stranger. Do(‘S slie not strike you 
as looking vciy iilr” 

I answered atlirmatively. 

* I S(*e a. daily ebango in her,’ she 
continued, ('nruestly. *3 see that 
the life slie leads is unlit for her ; 
lliat your aunt liarasses licr; that 
there is some w^-ight pressing upon 
lu‘r mind, which yet I cannot try 
to undiwstaiul, having been ac- 
fpiahi^ed with licr for so short a 
lime. h>xciLse me, but I am sur- 
prised lu find so little confidence 
between you and your sister. It 
may be, that having no such tie 
myself, £ attach more importance to 
it tliaii others more fortunate do; 
but I ahvays ex])ect a brother and 
sister to be most unreserved and 
dear i-o each other.’ 

I w'as slightly (Confused. 

‘ I love Ella,"’ 1 said at last, with 
some emotion. 

‘ And lam sure she loves you.* 

‘ 1 am not so convinced of that,' 
I rcplic'd: and then I was led on to 
hint at the barriers my aunt had 
placi‘d betw een us. 

‘ Have you ever tried to surmount 
them P* 

1 said, I tliought I had. 

‘ You should be certain of it/ she 
answered, eagerly. ‘What would you 
say to abesiogingforce, which should 
onlj’’ imagine they had endeavoured 
to take the castle? Ought they not to 


put forth their wliolc strength — to 
dread no repelling fire — ^to rafly after 
every repulse — to risk life itself in tho 
attempt to Avin a pcrliaps bare for- 
tress P And is not a sister’s love a 
more enduring conquest ?’ 

‘1 w'ould do much to gain it — ^but 
the op})ortunity P’ 

‘Opportunities aro made by llio 
resolute. Besides, where is the diili- 
cidty ? You arc no cavalier, sighing 
outside the bowser in wdiidi some 
potent magician holds your lady 
love thralled. You have' onty to 
open a door and say, ‘ Ella, I w^ant 
to speak to you.’ 

‘ She w^dl laugh at me.’ 

‘What of that!’ exclaimed Con- 
stance, turning upon me a look of 
cold surprise. ‘ I never fear ridiculo 
in a good cause ; and, to say t he t riilh, 

young people brave hiughler for 
such airy t dlles, such mere allecta- 
tions of dress, or air, or speed'll, that 
we ought to he equally beroie when 
wc bi’ve a nobler reason.’ 

All tme — too true. And yet I 
did not regard tlic s])eaker with 
proper admiration. It seemed my 
fate to be- ahvays lectured by a 
w’uman — always to find her wiser 
than myself. 

‘I am afraid T presume when I 
offer 3^011 this advice,’ she pvoctH'dod, 
as if she read this in my looksi. ‘ But 
I assure yon I am as ready to take 
as to give counsel; and 1 dare say it 
will sooji be ^uuir turn to ]>()int out 
my faults, of wliicli I Lave far too 
mam^, and no one w ho cares enough 
about me to tell me w^hoji tluy grow 
unbearable.’ 

Wc were now' passing tbroiigh the 
slmibbcry adjoining JVJr. Clii ford’s 
garden. We spoke of them. I told 
her of the constant sulFenng .Mrs. 
Clillbvd (Midured, and of tl\e un- 
W'enried attention of her husband. 

‘It is not a very usual ease,* 
she obsorvcjl; and 1 should haw 
quarrelled with the sarcastic smile on 
her lip, had I not cauglit sight of a 
tear glistening upon her cyedashes. 

Chaptee XIII. 

Titeee w ere various reasons w hy 
the assault made by Constance upon 
my confidence did not aliogetlier 
succeed. I was disturbed by tho 
sight of my old love, and, moreover, 
eke ckosc an unlucky period of tho 
£ £ 2 
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clay for her purpose. T liavc always 
been rather susceptible of the influ- 
ence of seasons and times; I am 
matter-of-fact in the morning, soci- 
able in the afternoon, and con'.muni- 
eativcly disposed in the evening. 
When the hour for rest has arrived, 
many a secret have I had trembling 
on my lips, only arrested there by 
an expression of weariness on the 
conntenanco of my friend; and as 
often have f awakened, next morn- 
ing, thankful that I was not guilty 
of such indiscr(*tion. At any moment 
after nine or ton o’clock in the even- 
ing, Constance would have found 
me jdaeahle and eontiding, but sin* 
assailed me in broad daylight, as T 
walked out of church, with the Misses 
Tomkins and their pink bonnets yet 
visible through a vista of trees; with 
old Hannah trotting behind us 
through the porch, and the riiiuhling 
of the Thorntons’ carriage yet audible 
in the high road. I^evertlieless, tlic 
incidents of our walk did not 
pass away from my mind. After 
JuncliennJmissed Constance from the 
drau ing-room, and strolled into tlie 
gai'den ; not, of eours<*, to nu'ct her, 
but Avilli a lague I'uriosity as toiler 
Diovcments. Hut she n as upstairs, 
])e.lia])s, nith Ella, and my saunter 
n as solitary. A tdinnerslie n as rather 
silent. All ihee''eningshesal reading. 
h]lla had ('onu* down, ami simietimes 
r saw Constance glance at ns belli • 
but 1 could scarcely resolve to alter 
my behaviour .so innnediattdy at her 
biddiim. Then KIJa vent an ay. 
Tlu' daylight vanished, the lamp wa.s 
brought, and — strange eontradie- 
tion! — as I looked across the table 
at that indefatigable student, I, who 
had so detested walking home with 
her alone, would liave given some 
eonsidcrabli* reward if my aunt 
would liave taken it into her head to 
relive lo her sanctum. My flither 
was slumbering too placidly in ‘.ho 
distance lo lia\o molested us nmch. 
L longed now to ask more <|uo.<tioiis 
about lOIla, lo explain more fully mv 
feelings towr'irds lier — in short, \ 
liad my eoniidential (It iqioii me, but 
all in vain ! Aly aunt A\as Inflexibly 
awake, and busied with a treatise 
lijion ei'clesiastical architeeturc as a 
]U‘opor Sunday exercise. "Wliat 
CVjustance read T do not know, but 
she was unpleasantly engi’ossed by 
it. .N'ot a movement of her whole 


person, not an upward vibration of 
tjiose absurdly long eyelashes. I 
walked to the window, and com- 
mented aloud upon the beauty of 
the night. I dicl not know’ w hether 
a young lady so fond of w’alkiiig 
tele-a-tiltc from church might not 
have an equal penchant for moon- 
light rambles ith the same relative. 
On my re])eating my remark, she 
])olitely raisetl her head, and said, 

• Indeed !* Hut it was quite evident, 
from the tone, that she scarcely 
knew w'liat I was talking about. 
Minute followed minute without 
producing any cliangc in the intense 
application of the two ladies. At 
length, my a imt w ound ni) her w atch, 
always to me a blissful signal, i 
sprang up and lighted her caudle, — 
I went ('agerly to the end of tlio 
room to searcli for her retieule, — 
when 1 returned, Constance had 
possessed herself of Jier candle, and 
was opening the door. I expected 
she would shake hands, but slie only 
paused to say ‘Good night.’ 

‘ Good Jiight, Constance,’ hesi- 
tated I. 

She laughed and nodded a.- slie 
ran iq) stairs. I threw m \ 'jclf up<ui 
the sofa. Perhaps she i dght havt? 
forgotten a book or a scarf, and re- 
turn for it. jMo, — lime ])a.ss(*d aw'a}^ 
my dis})0.siiion to be loquacious ni- 
creased, but there was no one to 
listen. A slee])y servant entered to 
bake away the lamp, and I went 
Riillenly to bed. Something remind- 
ed me of that ncvtu’-to-bc-forgotten 
night when ICJJa came to w aiai mo of 
Gerald's pertidy. It might be the 
moon-light streaming llirough my 
w'indow, as it did tlien, or tlie nu'rc 
fact of m3" mind being somewhat 
perturbed, for of course in no other 
wa}-^ was 1 at all as I then had Ix^en. 
Poor Ella! luwv true it was that slu» 
looked ill, very ill ! and w hat w as 1 his 
new feature of coldness on 1113" a uni’s 
part F AVhat had occurred during my 
absence to alienate them from oaeli 
otlu'r? Constance had urged ino lo 
a.sk frankly a solution to these nn^s- 
terics. At that inoment I could lind 
courage for such an attempt ; if I 
-waited till the morning, I might not 
he so rcsoliile. 1 went geulh’ lo 
Jilla’s door, and saw' from tlie light 
streaming from beneath it, that she 
W'as stiU up. C knocked gently. 

‘ Come in,’ said her voice, —'it had 
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grown Tcry hollow! I clid not pauso 
an instant, but walked in at once. 
I shall never forget the scene, and 
yet there seems little strange in the 
mere pieiurc of a young lady at a 
writing-table, with papers scattered 
round and books piled before her. 
It w'as the perfect ghastliness of lier 
face, the unnatural dilation of lier 
eyes, which gave the character of the 
w liole. She asked ith much agita- 
tion what broiiglit me tliere, and I 
saw her jnit lier hand cpiickly to licr 
heart as if to still its beating. 

‘ I only cann; to talk to you a little 
without disturbance, KUa,’ was my 
reply, as J approaclied her. ‘ 1 have 
few o|)])ortujnties in tlie day-time, 
and T expected to find ^ou at leisure 
at such an hour and on such an 
evening.’ 

* J (*annot choose fitt ing seasons, — 
I must Avrite wluml can, — when the 
moodseizesme,w henl have strength,* 
she answered gloomily. 

* You mud write, Klla,’ I said, 
gaining eourage, and sitting down 
Ix'side her. ‘ And wdiy? It is hard 
enougli for tlioso to toil wlio are 
driven by want, but you liave no 
such goad. To you this is a recrea- 
tion, not slavery.’ 

site smiled a most dreary smile, 
and remained silent. I looked at 
tlie wasted fcatiiri‘S, the strange 
liolloAvncss of tlie checks, striking 
me all the more because I knew 
it to 1)0 a temporary apjAearance. T 
tlionglit of old days ere slio passed 
under iny aunt’s SAvay, Avlien she Avas 
far more joyous tlian I had ever 
been. It scarcely needed tlie AA'ords 
of Constance yet ringing in niy ears 
to urge mo on. 

‘ Ella, for God’s sake let ns cease 
to he such strangers; avIio else liaA^e 
Ave njiou cartli avIio should be dearer 
to us Y Other brothers and sisters 
are all in all to each other, and Avhy 
should it not be so AAntli ns?’ 

‘ Otlicr sisters arc not like me!* 
sbe said, slowly. 

‘ That is mere folh^ Ella,’ I ex- 
olai liicd. ‘ In what arc you different 
if you could only love me as other 
sisters lo\'c ? True, I am not Avhat 
you all hoped. I am dull perhaps; 
I am — I am common-place, but it 
eariiiot be that you, tJic child of the 
same mother; you, nurtured in tJie 
same house, can bo altogetlier averse 
to me, because Heaven goyc me 


faculties less bright than yours. I 
judge you by myself. I look into 
niy Jieart and see that its feelings are 
uninfluenced by all those talents 
which the world values in yon. I 
slioidd have loved you as w'cll Avhat- 
cver you Averc; as the most ordinary 
of God’s creatures you Avould still 
have been dear to me; and ilull as I 
am, and far aboATme as you are, you 
yet eaiiuot soar above my love.’ 

‘ Do you mean to say,’ she cried, 
turning round and fixing those eyes 
on me, as if she AA Ould read my soul, 

‘ that you do love me ? and that if 
to-moiTOvvthis bright ray of iiilellcct, 
ay, or reason itself, Avere (juciu'IkuI 
AA ithiii nu*, you aa ould not scorn, you 
Avoidd not desert, you Avould s^ill 
cling to mo ?’ 

‘ ()h ! Ella, can you doubt it ?* 

The sent one(^ aa us scarcely ut 1 (*red 
ere she tlircAV herself into my arms, 
trembling and sobbing. This Avas 
altogetlier ucav to me, especially 
from my cold sistiT; and in great 
almm I attempted to soothe •her 
gi’ief. 

‘It is not grief,’ she gasped at 
length. 

And then her sobs grew more 
passionate. 1 once thought of call- 
ing for assistance, but she held me 
fast; and, luoreoAUT, T had .sense 
enough to <*onjoeiure that now, if 
CA'er, the ice of alienation must bo 
broken. 

I sat patiently, therefore, AA iitcli- 
ing the tempest as it rose and fell 
Avithin lier soul, lieuAung the frail 
tenement Avliich re.sted in my arms, 
as the angry sea tosses a Avixithcr- 
beaten bark. Gradually the storm 
subsided, and, like a JicuAy^shou er, 
her tears rained down her ])alc 
cheeks. But in my eyes she road 
ncitlicr rebuke nor scorn Avhen sho 
met them with a timid deprecatory 
glance. 

‘Forgive me,’ slie faltered, *T 
never gave Avay before. J liave not 
cried tims since I Avas a child. Do 
not laugh at me ; but it has so re- 
lieved my lieart.* 

‘ Was it so lieaAy, Ella ?’ 

‘Yes, almost to bursting. But 
my tears iioav are for jo3^ I can 
scarcely yet believe that you seri- 
ously meant these kind expressions, 
but I will not heed tJio jiromptings 
of incredulity. I will hope, I will 
pray, that they may be the true 
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langua^^e of your feolingg, and will 
speak to you as if they were.* 

_ ‘ I am sorry, Ella, that my utter- 
ing thein is not sulhciimt testimony 
to their want of exaggeration/ 

‘I am wrong to douht/ slie an- 
swered, more calmly;! ‘Imt if from 
childhood you had. seen yourv'<elf 
only valued for your talent, you 
would understand how diflicult it 
is to believe yourself lo\ ed for your- 
self.’ 

I looked up with sin’prise. The 
Indli l)(*gan to dawji upon me. * Per- 
haps T ougliL to comprehend/ I 
replied, * si nee my want of talent 
has been llie ban u])Oii my youth/ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, mournfull}', ‘and 
I have fallt'U too readily into the 
trick of tlu^se about me, and been 
apt to und(*rvalue y<ni for the defi- 
ciency which T yet envied.* 

‘Envied !’ 

‘ Had 1 not reason to do so ? Have 
you not, in spite of all, been loved 
by many, — ^l)y my father, hy the 
CMiflimls; and loved, not because 
you v\cre clever, not because you 
were liandsome, but for yoursclfi* 
‘Ihu bow, dear Ella, can you 
speak of llu‘ (pialities one may pos- 
sess as if they u ere extrinsic f* how 
separate! them from uhaL you call 
BclfP’ 

ISho looked down. 

‘ It may be a mere distinction, 
created hy my diseased imagination, 
but to me there is such a nidc dif- 
fereiiec. Yon will understand me 
bettor if I speak first of beauty. I 
ask you to fancy yon meet a very 
lovely woman, — you are struck; you 
are delighted ; you like to meet her 
again ; you are always on the watch 
for some fresh beauty ; you — * 

Ella paused a moment. I suppose 
there -was some expression on my 
brow Mhieh eaiiscd this. She went 
more ha^iil 3 ^ 

‘ In short, you arc said to like her 
extremely — perhaps, to love her. 
Illness, or sorrow, or time, \\aste 
the charms yon valued; does your 
partiality continue? No! and yet 
it is till' same woman — the same 
heart and luind !* 

I slioolv my head. ‘ If I valued 
only tlie ehanns, undoubtedly it 
would he so. In that ease, I could 
not be said to like her — only to 
admire her beauty, as I should ad- 
mire a picture ; and if a picture he 
destroyed, we care for it no more. 


But beauty may hare another effect: 
it attracts at first, and leads y^ou to 
bestow more attention on its pos- 
sessor. You find out that she is wise, 
or good, or gentle ; you do not per- 
liai)s cease to admire, hut you learn 
to love herself. Such an attachment 
would not vanish with the beauty, 
wliieh yet was the spark which 
kindled the llamc.’ 

‘ I made the comparison merely,* 
she replied, ‘ to explain my meaning. 
You ])ut it differently^ Your read- 
ing may^ be coiTcct as regards bi'auty’^; 
it is a personal rpiality, but talent 
is men tab’ 

‘Exactly; then how sepaivdo it 
from yourself?’ 

‘Listen to me, brother,’ she ex- 
claimed, holding my hand , and sp(jak- 
ing eag('rly. ‘ Go ]>aek ith me to 
our child! lood, and se(‘ there a pale, 
a somewhat neglected girl, mother- 
less; clothed and fed be(‘ause that 
was an imperative duty ; tauglit 
because Icachlug wjt'^ a mania in the 
house, and you coidil scarce v ith hold 
her altogether from the fount of 
h'arniiig into nhieli her hrolher was 
immersed, sorely against his Mill. 
Suddenly comes a tlnro ; sunshine 
bursts upon her solitude ; those who 
slighted formerly, caressmostw arndy 
now. No preceptor is too learned; 
no hook too costly' : she is dragged 
forward to e\ery stranger, and pa- 
raded as a marvel, us — a genius. 
Strangers wonder nml Hatter; her 
little heart swells n ilh emolion and 
gratified vanity, — all this is for her 
talent. There is nothing M-orthli\ ing 
for hut talent and literary fame. 
She is thus eherislied, thus valued, 
because she is to at tain, these laurels.* 

‘ Did my fallier only love you for 
such reasons,’ I jiske(l,reproaehfidly. 

‘No !’ she rej)lied, sorroA^ fully, ‘ I 
know he did not ; tlicrc was the 
cruelty ; but from him I was always 
kept apart. I n as taught to regard 
him as incapable of eorreetiiig or 
even appreciating me, — T grew vain, 
supercilious, cold, — and so have 
forfeited all claim to his love, just 
as the period was a])proaehing when 
I was to learn its value.’ 

She stopped for a moment ; her 
brow contra<ded, and her eyes fixed 
upon the desk before her, as if she 
could there trace tlie course slie was 
describing herself to liave taken. 

‘It is in reconsidering my life, as 
if it were another’s, that these truths 
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most plainly strike mo. It was not 
till niy juLlgmeiit was suTiciently 
matured to take in the details of the 
histoiy, that I first suspected the 
fearful mistake committed. Long, 
long did I live a willing victim, 
greedy of the incense A\hich mad- 
dened, proud of the gilded trap- 
pin gs wl lie] i en sna rod me. TJiey told 
me liow superior I was, — I felt an 
echo in my own spirii, and believed 
them. For some years it was plea- 
sant enough, hut tlien I began to 
feel lonely — to doubt the hapj)iness 
of a superiority whieli made mo so 
companioiiless. 1 made a friend of 
myself, busied myself with my 
fancies, my reasonings, till my brain 
a(*hed again. What with this exer- 
tion, and the severe studies imposed 
upon me, 1 found luy mind over- 
i\roughl. Suddenly, a fearful id<‘a 
oeeurred to me, — would not all this 
destroy the very stronghold hi which 
1 gloried? What if L were to live 

— ?’ 

I started and looked into lier face 
for a eoiielnsion of the seiitcncc. I 
read the ohjeet of her teiTOr in her 
woi’king features. It w'as madness 
whi(*b she had dreaded. 

‘ .Ella, my dear Ella !’ 

"T have cast aside that fear,’ she 
continued. ‘ Calm yourself, — I only 
tell you faitlifully the liistory of niy 
mind. 1 asked niysiOf who, in sueh 
a ease, vrould love and shield mo 
then? My aunt? No; an idiot 
would he iudei'd helow^ her notice. 
Even as a monument of her error, I 
should lie abhorrent to her. My 
father? — hoyr had I deserved kts 
care and love? And now it was too 
lati* to alter : ho could never believe 
in the sincerity of my change. These 
fears were iirobably greatly the re- 
sult of a slate of ill-health. They 
passed away, but 1 liad been much 
shaken. I was wxary, both body 
and soul, — there w'as never recrea- 
tion for me. My pleasures w'cro 
almost as exhausting as my toils, for 
both .lore intellectual. I had no 
real friends in wliosc society to nu- 
bend — no habits of active exorcise — 
no out-of-door pursuits. Even l*ie 
state of torpor into which I would 
fain have fallen for rest w as denied 
me. My aunt saw^ that she had 
done all slic could to enrich my 
mind with knowledge; it was time 
for the harvest to appear. I was at 
the age when she had predicted my 


greatness would develo]) itself,— 
w’hy w^as it not shining forth ! Oh ! 
she was too blind to sei' that she had 
torn open the budpremaiuroly — that 
the wuirm was at the eon*, and the 
leaves blighted !’ 

iShc spoke passionately — wnUlly. 

‘ She thinks me now in iny prime. 
Is it so? No; she has aged mo 
years. Slio robbed me of the care- 
less, sportive days of cliildhood 
they, once lost, can never come 
again. Never more w ill the stiflened 
muscles e\|)and and strengthen as 
they would have done then, — never 
more will the genial feel i Figs burst 
forth into joy and love as they W'ould 
tlieii; or the unehidden, iineonfined 
intellect tiy its first tlights on the 
young w ings <d* Eaniy . I have not 
gained ailditiomil years of experience 
and knowledge; 1 have <mly hurried 
tliern on, and ciit awaj for ever that 
period A\-hi(*h Natun* so wisely or- 
dained for tin? develojmient ot our 
faculty's before wt are called upon 
to exercise them. Premaiui'cly 
wise, pvomatm’cly steal upo\i mo 
the satiety, the lassitude of a"c. 

‘ ifou deceive yourself!’ I w'his- 
pered, soothingly. 

‘ Not I! I cannot be deceived. I 
have probed the evil too deeply not to 
know^ the extent of it. My aunt says 
to mo — you have Jioard licr — that 
I am idle ; that I will uot use the 
powers I possess. She goads me on 
to somi* great eflbrt, when my only 
chance lies, or rather lay, in com- 
X)lcte reiiose.’ 

'You mean, then, Ella, that this 
study, these midnight vigils, arc all 
task w ork. Good lu avens f w by do 
you submit to it? Defy her. Why 
must you be lost to gratif;^ woman 
wdiom you neither love nor respect?* 

To my surprise, she averted hor 
head; she even sliaded her faco 
with one hand as she replied,— 
'Tlierc is the degrading secret., I 
neither love nor estccau her, but I 
dread her. She has ruled me so 
long, so entirely, and there is ono 
w'eak point which she knows, per- 
haps because she was its origma- 
tor, — one which I abhor, yet cannot 
remove, — one plague-spot, which 
destroys me. It is vanity. I have 
been so courted ; and now she tells 
me liow' deceived all were in me,— 
how' she fears I Lave grown coni- 
mon^fiaeo. Ay, she even taunts 
mo with the well-known notion that 
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I )rccocious genius is invariably short- 
ived. But who made me precocious?’ 

‘But, Ella! you see the folly of 
such over-estimation of talent. You 
despise tlie people who u orsliip it in 
you. Wliy, tiicn, have you any 
dread of forfeiting your title to it in 
tlieir estirnjition ?* 

‘ Because it is niy all. AYJiat 
other claim have I to their regard? 
Am I amiable — good? No! llavc 
I been kind to any one ? Can I claim 
gi’atitude ? I tell you, John, I have 
been renellant, haughty, scornful to 
all ; aiKl were the daw once plucked 
of the borrowed plumes, it must ex- 
pect no mercy ^^herc it would have 
shown none.’ 

I u ould have given worlds to have 
been able sincerely to combat this 
impressioji, but the truth u as too 
evident. 

‘ Jlomembcr also,’ she continued, 
more calmly, ‘ that as 1 was raised 
to an unnatural point of pre-eininenee, 
so much the groat er A\ ill be my fall. 
Had I never had such a reputation 
thrust upon me, I might have been 
happy; out I amused to it now; the 
veiy want would be painful, — what, 
then, uould be the extra oblomiy of 
lailure ? I say would, rather sliould 
I say will, for the time is at hand. 
Oh! 1 would far sooner die than 
live despised!’ 

‘ Huwi, liusli!’ tlic warning came 
from im' lips — it was all I could 
utter. 1 saw that tliis state of fe(‘l iug 
was alai min g, reprehensible; calling 
loudly for consolation and rebuke 
such as I liad not to give. I thought 
witli regret, how inlcrior I was to 
Constantc as an argucr. I was so 
accustomed to suppress my opinions 
from a sense of tneir wortlilessness, 
that I had almost lost the pow'cr of 
expressing them at all. 

1 could only utter broken scnlenccs, 
full of sympalliy and grief — only 
press her tenderly to my heart. ‘ I 
■wish T could counsel you, Ella!’ 

She smiled faintly. * Your love is 
the best solace. It has done me 
good only to speak my sorrows to 
you; and now I can never again be 
so lonely, if I liave you.’ 

I do not know Avhy I here said, 
• Do you like Constance ?* 

‘ Very, very much ; but I should 
fear her knowing what I have told 
you. She is near to me, but she is 
not mine. You are my brother, — 
mine. I feel now how strong is the 
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distinction. And Constance is— so 
— superior.’ 

Once more I acknowledged tacitly 
my deficiencies. Even the pleasure 
of being conlided in w^as purchased 
by being assured it w^as liecause I 
was not the equal of this ne>v Do 
Vaincy. ‘ Siqierior,’ I reiterated, 

‘ perhaps, to me, but not to you, 
Ella.’ 

‘ Yes, to me. Not superior in 
talent to wdiat I w’as or might liaA^c 
been — not equal, perhaps ; but then 
she has so much cool, strong sense. 
I stand in awe of it.’ 

A new mystery to mo! Genius 
in awe of sense! But I asked no 
further solution. I w'as conte nted 
to try to soothe my agitated sister — 
to make her j^romise that henceforth 
there should bo perfect confidence 
between ns.’ 

‘ Had there been any formerly, 
mucli evil miglit lia^ e been averted 
— much evil to mo, at least,’ I said. 

‘ 1 do not, T must not forget tliat 
once you tried to (*ouuscl me, and 
were rejected.’ 

‘ Hush,’ cried Ella, a bright spot 
of crimson lighting her cheeks ; ‘ let 
US be silent on that point. I W’as 
too harsh, too impatient, too little 
disposed to make allowances for the 
state of your feelings. I w^ill con- 
fi‘ss more — I was deej)!}^ hurt tliat 
you afterwards did not let me know 
from yourself what had oc(*urred. 
You left me to hear all from the 
prt‘judiced, exaggerating lips of my 
aunt.* 

‘ Dear Ella, it was wrong, but I 
had not courage to write. I was 
very much perturbed. It is idle to 
revert to the past — unmanly to re- 
pine over it — out I sullered, Ella, 
yes! I did suffer!’ 

She gazed in my face. 

‘ You did, or that face were a 
false witness. Sorrows age more 
than years, and some sorrows make 
men. Celui qui na pa^ soujfcrt, 
ve sait-ill It was a cruel blow, 

I shook my head — I saw she 
meant ‘ not irremedifible but my 
heart still asserted that it was. . 

Chapter XIV. 

It is the loveliest of May morn- 
ings — ihe sky is clear, the breeze 
mild, and I am returning from a 
saunter along the margin of the 
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Btre.nm, rod in hand; for T am once 
more a disciple of old Isaac. I 
have been out since live oVloclc, 
watchinpf how, minute after minute, 
the earth glows into more vivid 
beauty benealli the brightening 
Hood of sunshine. All nature is 
awake, and rejoices ; man alone 
)crversely prefers his pillow to 
icalth and enjoyment. 

1 am always an early riser, 
perhaps out of contradiction to my 
aunt, who talks a great deal about 
activity, but delights in a morning 
doze. Sunrise is no new spectacle 
to me, but it is one ever fraught 
with fresh charms. This morning, 
my rod has been a men* exc*use, as 
my empty basket testillcs. What 
has enthralled me has been the 
matin-song of the lark, and its soft 
accompaniment, the plashing, gur- 
gling, gushing music of the little 
river; the sunshine playing hide- 
and-seek with the cool, dark shade 
throw n by the thick young foliage ; 
those saucy sunbeams dancing so 
merrily to and fro upon the dewy 
grass, will soon grow proud and 
liery, and drive away to gloomier 
L aunts the shadows with which, at 
present, they sportively contrast 
themselves — as a young beauty 
lays her rosy cheek against tlic 
dark brow of age, only to enhaiiec 
her ow’n radiance. 

Idly come I strolling along the 
meadow', with my heart full of 
feelings, and my brain full of 
thought, to which I can never hope 
to give titling utterance. There is 
a stile leading from the meadow 
into our shrubbery, or plantation, 
or Avhatever w'c choose to call it ; 
and Avhen I reach, and prepare to 
spring over it, I look dow n upon a 
clear space below' — a lovely nook of 
greensward, sheltered by a clmnp 
of trees, giants compared to the rest 
— a nook fenced in by sweetbriar, 
by gorse, save Avhere a narrow^ track 
leads from the stile, and where the 
bank ^Ijpcs abruplly to the stream, 
which tarries here, first to play, 
childlike, w ith the gay Avliilc pebblc'J, 
and then to fret over the rocky 
channel that uoav bcgijis to chale 
the silvery feet which have glided 
hither on so smooth a path ; playful 
or chidmg, equally sweet is the 
melody it makes to the dreamer in 
this sylvan bower. Behold the 
bow er, and not untenanted j — seated 


on the turf is Constance ; there aro 
letters ill hcriJap, and her hands 
rest upon them, clasped carelessly 
together. She is gazing on tho 
perturbed A\'aters as they brawl 
along, little loam-specks, like snow- 
wreaths, whitening the crystal tide. 

Her eyes arc lixed upon t-ho 
stream ; but does she mark all this, 
or are her thoughts far distant P I 
cannot tell. I pause — I gaze also ; 
but not upon the w ater. Tlic face of 
Constaiu*(‘ J)e Vaincy is a strange 
one; and though it is not Avhat 
/call beautiful, I like to learn its 
var3dug nuxids, as I like to study 
those of the stream on AA'hich she 
looks, r liavc sci*n the w aters dis- 
coloured, swept on rapidly, swollen 
by vioh'ut storm, — I have seen 
those features agitated, those eyes 
filled with sudehm tears, shadows 
upon tliat hrow', Tlicvc Avas in tho 
stream itself no cause for the flood, 
it only yielded to the irresistible 
pow er of the elements ; so Avitli 
those features, the faults of gthers, 
the assaults of misfortune, the social 
tempests of this Avorld disturb them; ^ 
but I think the mind w itliin has no 
part in the storm, adds no clashing 
note to the temporary discord. At 
present that hicc is like its emblem, 
and reflects the glad, calm influence 
of the May morning, yet is full of 
f bought. There is a slight ray as 
of sunshine on the lip — not a smile, 
but the omen of a smile, which 
softens the deep abstraction of tho 
broAv. JIow' unlike Ella, in spite 
of a family resemblaiwio — tin faux 
airJ my aunt calls it— a sijmetliing 
which reminds one always of tho 
connexion, and yet sceiys only to 
point out more distinctly tlie dilTcr- 
<*ncc. Even the attenuation of 
Ella’s hand contrasts w iththo small, 
rounded contour of those clasped 
noAV before Constance, Avith a ueli- 
catc i)iuk blusliing up tho dimpied 
jialms, like the rosy lining of a 
shell. 

And yet I have heard that 
Constance has not liad such reason 
to look the cliild of sunshine ; -there 
have been trials in her life, I have 
been told — though AA'hat I know not, 
except those proceeding from tho 
temiK^r of her father, Avho, though 
kind-hearted, Avas impetuous and 
exacting. She had no easy task in 
being to him a fond daughter, an 
unAvearied sick-nursc. She has a 
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thousand good qualities. I wish I 
could like her better? 

A water-hen skims across the 
stream, and Constance starts. I 
leap tlie stile at once, that slie may 
fancy I have just arrived. 

‘ You here, cousin?' she exclaims. 

It is odd liOAV 1 hat(j her calling 
me by tliat name. Yet T greet her 
courteously. There is no necessity 
for my remaining near her, for after 
her first v\'elcome, she pauses as if to 
let me ])ursue my course, ; but half 
remorseful alioufc tliat Sunday walk, 
I linger beside her, and speak of 
the deliglds of my morning ramble. 

* You also are an early riser?' 

' Certainly,’ rejdied Consbince. 

* I like to have time to collect my 
thoughts before the business of tho 
day comnumecs. I like to look 
upon this beaut iful Avorld before my 
active follow-ercalures come forth 
to sully its imrity, or perturb its 
calm. Eieliter terms the morning 
hours ' golden hours they are 
always so to me. IVere 1 a poet, 
I should compose at daybreak. 
* Were 1 a bird, I would fain be the 
lark.' 

‘ Yet I have heard,’ T remarked, 

‘ tliat most persons prefer night for 
ccai position ; tlicy are most inspired 
then,’ 1 added, laughing. 

‘ Tliey are most excited, perhaps,* 
she rej>lit'd, ga-avely. ‘'fliey give 
us then the fever of their genius, 
not freshness ; ami must it not 
bo injurious to work the mind wlien 
the frame is exhausted? They nill 
tell you Ihat they are fit for nothing 
in theiruorning — but why? Eeeause 
they are jaded and unnerved by the 
unnatural j^xcitemciit of last night’s 
study — a sort of spiritual orgy. If 
they had gone to bed quietly and 
respectably, as I do, for the simple 
purpose of sleeping, not meditating ; 
if, further, they had courage to start 
up‘ early, liow clear would be their 
draught at the Aluscs’ fount. Give 
nio the pure ilelicou, not ‘ midnight 
oil.* T saw you sneer now' at inspi- 
ration ; don’t you believe in it?’ 

Slightly appalled by tliis sudden 
question on a subject iqion wdiicli 1 
liad never relleeted, I contented 
myself by a counter (piery — ‘Do 
you?’ 

‘ You belong,’ she obsenxd, ‘ to 
that class of people who would 
rather know* than be known. One 
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might live a lifetime with you 
without being acquainted with your 
opinions.’ 

‘ I have none worth mentioning,’ 
I answered, rather sorrowfully. 

‘ You must allow^ me to doubt 
that,' replied Consta-uee ; ‘ the 

oxDinion of every reasoning being 
is w orth knowing, though the judg- 
ment may vary in value. Y"on only 
whet my curiosity by reserve; if 
yf»n forced j^our ideas on me, as 
Mr. SxKionlt'y did yc'sterday, I 
should perhaps weary of them. As 
you refuse to give them utterance, 
out of j)cr\'ersity, I desire to asecr- 
tfiin w'liat they are. Do you believe 
in iiisi)initi()uP’ 

I applied my whole strength to 
the unscrewing of my rod, which 
was obstinate, and would not be 
undone. It was that olfort wliieli 
sent the crimson to my forehead, 
just as Constance, reeciving no 
answer, I’aised her eyes to my face : 
probably she eonstrm*il it didereutly, 
for she laughed, and witlulrew* tliom 
iuslanily. 

Any one w'ould fancy that she 
was the greatest talkm* upon earth, 
but it was not usually so. In 
society she was often very sihmt 
and observant ; it w as (hicdly when 
an unlucky chance tlirow" her tcte-a~ 
tefe w'itli me that she became so 
lo(piacious, contrary to the habit of 
any other iiersoiis who ever favoured 
me with their aiapiaiulani-e. AVitli 
a violent wrench the obstinate joint 
gave wn}’, and 1 xu’oceeded to tie u^) 
my rod ; wliilst Constance, care- 
lessly ])!uelcii]g the grass beside her. 
Hung lilade after blade, leaf after 
leaf, into the huriydng stream below. 
After the lapse of a fVwv minutes slio 
said, voiy gravely, ‘ I never re- 
member to have hoard, cousin, w hat 
you are to be ?’ 

‘ I was to have been a genius,’ I 
replied; ‘ I am — a failure.’ 

‘ Yes, that 1 know,’ shi* continued, 
calmly; ‘but what arc you to bo 
now: ?’ 

‘ Now,* I reiterated, ‘ nothing.* 

‘ Nothing iihiys a poor iiart in 
life, though it does a gi'cai deal in 
arithmetic. I liavo often thought 
that there it was like soldiers to a 
general. He is the unit, and they 
the noughts ; yet witliout them, lie 
would be only a miserable one, and 
not the head of thousands. A vile 
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conceit, as your smile plainly pro- 
nounces it. Notliings ought not to 
be allowed to smile ; they ought to 
have no vote on any subject. I 
would not be nothing, if I were you.' 

‘ I have not talent to be auythmg.* 

‘ How many do you fancy have P 
And yet this is not altogether aworld 
of dunces. I confess I sus])eet you 
labour under a sLugular delusion, 
that if you arc not a marvel, you 
must be a fool : there is no medium, 
according to you.' 

I thought I must indeed be a 
fool to be tlius lectured by a woman, 
but was silent. 

* You like fishing?’ she said, at 
last . 

I told lier I did, and dilated a 
little upon the beauty of the country. 
She listened intently. 

‘ Shall you always like fishing?’ 

I slar(?(I. 

‘ I mean,’ she proceeded, smiling, 

‘ when }'ou grow old, will you be 
wheeled down to tbo river iu an 
arm-chair and fish ?’ 

‘ JS^onsonse !’ I could not help ex- 
claiming. 

‘ Tlieu wliat will you do? for I 
believe it is your cliief occupation. 
Don’t you tire sometimes of idle- 
ness ?’ 

‘ lint I am not always idle.* 

‘ AVhat do you do?’ 

‘ Do ! why, sonietiiiK'S I ride, 
sometimes walk, sometimes read.’ 

‘ Ves, but what is the end of it 
all? When you ask 3 'oui*sclf at 
nigld, what Iiavc I done to-day, 
what says eonseieiiee ?’ 

‘ u'oidd have me he ambitioms. 
Const ance ?’ I asked, rather ner- 
vously. ‘ You arc a Do V'aincy, 
after aU.’ 

‘ Don’t reproach mo w ith any- 
thing so hori'ible. No, I am not 
anxious to see you ambitious. 1 
have the ])Oorc 3 t ojnuion imaginable 
of lame. And yet w’erc I you, I 
repeat, T would not be nothing!’ 

‘ What neees.sitj^ lia\e 1 to bo 
more than what I am P’ 

‘ I never inejuired mio your rent- 
roll,’ she exclaimcd,coloui*ingdcc'' ly. 

‘ I do not urge a love of Mammon, 
but tliere is one necessity which I 
see plainly, — no creature should 
breathe the breatli of life without 
adding liis mile to the amount of 
duties performed w^hich existence 
claims as its due. However little, 
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each may do something towards 
w’orking the great machine, if it ho 
but to lift aw’ay a straw, or a pebble, 
from the path of tlie great men who 
best can put the springs in motion. 
Very few can be great, but all 
mm bo useful.* 

I listened like one in a dream. 

* I belie^'o I am a meddler,’ she 
inlerrnptod herself to say ; ‘ but 
this is one of my manias. Though 
you try to keep mo in the dark, T 
see you are not very llapp 3 ^ You 
think it is because you are not clever. 
1 tliink it is because you have no 
pursuit. I don’t mean that you arc 
always sitting swinging on a gate, 
like the boy in the old story ; ou 
the contrary, you are a respectably 
active person, but all is voluntary 
occii]aitii»n. There is notliing you 
must do — notliing that produces any 
residt. Do yon ever know the 
clevaiiug consciousness of having 
wrought a work? There is some- 
thing wTong in 3 ’^our p(>silion.’ 

I did not attempt to dei^y w’hat 
was too plain, ‘ It is too late now 
for ajiy profession ; perhaps I had 
better be a soldier.’ 

A gesture of disdain from my 
monitross silenced this bright sug- 
gestion. 

‘ 1 sec my fault,* T said, (too 
meekly, as 1 afterwards tliouglii,) 
‘ but it is almost more my inisfor- 
imic. Just Jis ev^ery one settled that 
I had not ability enough to ))ush my 
owm way in life, I liad a great shock, 
— a — trial — a — ’ 1 was looking on 
the ground, but I felt as if Con- 
stance glaiiceil up at nu» wistfully 
for a moment, and then averted her 
gaze. ‘JVly work si nct^ lias been to 
tr 3 ' to forget all this,’ I continued, 
after a slight hesitation. ‘ And now 
lliat it is overcome, I have licguu to 
think my first duty should be to 
take care of m 3 ' father.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ said Constance. • But 
did 3 suggest your even going aw^ay 
from J{ip])lestono? You areriglit; 
your fatlier needs aid ; Ella needs a 
protector ; but there is mueli, I can- 
not help fancying, that might bo 
done here. Arc all aftiiirs wrcll 
superintended ? Are there no means 
of becoming versed inbusinessliabits, 
even in the conductof your iirojierty P 
Is there notliing that requires you 
to be of use to your ])euplo?’ A 
long pause. At last Constance rose 
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slowly from licr scat. ‘ T leave my 
pulpit, and descend to more feminine 
subjects. I am lecturiiij^, like Jolm 
Knox, upon duties, jind, of 

course, forgettini^ mv own, wliicli 
are, as a guest, not to ke^ breakfast 
waiting. Ilut 1 do nor altogether 
preach without practising. Tama 
great woman of business. Look at 
those papers. Do you suppose I 
have beeji up early to pore over 
love-letters, or lyric poems, by this 
gurgling strenm ? Xo ; iJiese arc 
lawyers’ letters, and memoranda far 
less interesting.’ 

‘ How Aunt Mad would despise 
you.’ 

‘ Then she would bo WTong. If 
it had pleased Cod to make me an 
artist, or a poet, I would have grate- 
fully put fo]-th all my i)Owers in my 
vocation. He gave me only ordinary 
discernment and common sense, so 
I try to use them as I best may. 
Mine is a humbler path, but leads 
perhaps to nearly as high a goal. So 
it should be Avith you. Shall 1 toll 
you your lirst duty?’ 

‘ If you like.* 

‘It ^ to exeusc my lecture, to 
oat your breakfast cheerfully, and 
then to walk with your cousin Con- 
stance to Mrs. Clitlbrd’s.* 

CUArTEK XV. 

‘If I were you, I ivould not bo 
nothing ” The quaint, awkward 
phrase haunted me like a spell. 
Was all that Constance said correct ? 
My reason acjpiicsecd in everything 
except the possibilit}’’ of my own im- 
pr(wenient. Yet to a coniirmed 
dullard she would not have given 
such advice. It staggered me to 
tind that notAvithstaiiding her dis- 
crimination and good sense, she 
seemed to despise me less than others 
did. 

I^Ar the first forty-eight hours I 
believe F. w as moi’c idle than ei er, 
or perhaps my eyes being now 
opened, T sawr my ivant of occupa- 
tion for the first time. Constance 
made no further comments, but I 
never eulererl the room or sat on a 
sofa in my w^onted lounging attitude 
without nervously imagining that 
she Avas secretly iindiiig faull . 8he 
had also discovered a neAV Avay of 
perturbing me. J have already re- 
marked, that if I had disappointed 


my aunt s expectations, her system 
of lore-eramming had not been 
utterly ineffectuaL Thanks to it, I 
kncAv a variety of things Avhicli 
others do not generally learn. I had 
forgotten much, hut I also retained 
mucii, altlioiigli I kept my infonna- 
tioii locked aAA ay in m}'' brain to rust 
and moulder as soon as possible. In 
an evil lionr Ibis Avas apparcmtly 
suspected by Constance, and she 
began to use me fis an eiicyclopfcdia, 
appealijig to me on all oceasions to 
confirm Avliat she said or onlightcu 
her whore she was ignorant. I Avas 
often tempted to plead forgetfulness, 
but as she iimiriably turned those 
penetrating eyes upon me, and re- 
asserted her conviction that 1 Avould 
soon remember it, it was marvellous 
CATii to myself hoAvmany shreds and 
patches of learning I was obliged to 
drag forth and lurbish up for her 
satisfaction. I saw" my aunt start 
and stare AA'hen this happened. I 
belioA'e she AAas often about to utter 
some disparaging remark, but by a 
strong ellbrt restrained lierself. 
Wl let her to mark more plainly licr 
displeasure against Ella, or in 
deference to my increased age, I 
could not conjecture, but certainly 
she AAas more gentle to me Ilian she 
Jiad been for years. Trifles work 
great changes. On tlie lliird day 
after the lecture from Constance, 
my fatlier had an appointment 
at Aldcrlmry. It regarded the 
leasing off a considerable portion of 
liis property. Good, easy man, 
coinmonplacc as he a\ as, no genius 
cA'cr kmwv less of business, or de- 
tested it more cordially ! 
prospect of this interview with 
la.Ai'ycrs had entailed on him a 
sleepless night, and he came to 
breakfast AAitli a distracting lieadaeh. 

‘ You certainly look as unfit to go 
as possible,’ said Constance, avIio had 
a habit of showing him attention and 
solicitude iniite ncAV in any guest of 
ours. ‘AVIiy, my dear sir, in tin's 
mood youAvould sell your birtliright 
for a mess of pottage.* 

* I shall be \'ery glad to ride OA'er 
and make your apologies,’ I ob- 
served. 

My father groaned. 

‘ My dear boy. it’s not a shooting 
party, to be given up at will.’ 

‘ But,’ hesitated I, speaking Avith 
some difficulty, ‘ I don’t pretend to 
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be a man of business, but — if— I 
could do anylliiiig for you, — liear, I 
mean, u hat the other people have 
got to say — or, in short, trust me 
this once, and if I do wrong, never 
trust ino again.* 

‘ I thought,* interposed Ella, veiy 
naturally distrusting iny powers — 
‘ T thought you u ere anxious to go 

fishing tliis morn * 

‘ Confound lisliing,' I inwardly 
exclaimed, wineing at the mere 
niiMition of it before Constance. 

l\Iy aunt raised lier head in digni- 
fied I'ebuke, and I hastened to apolo- 
gise for my vehcmenci*. So eager 
was my father to avoid his appoint- 
ment, that T eould seareely regard as 
a conipliinent Ids acceding to my 
being his substitute, but I pretended 
to feel honoured, and endeavoured 
to ])roi)are myself for my expedition 
by looliing over a nles^’ rather tlian 
a mass of papers in his desk, and 
liearing a somewhat incoherent 
account of his wishes. I was then 
liurri(*dly tj*av(‘rsing the garden 
towards the stable-yard, when as I 
pass(‘d a window opening upon the 
terrace, J felt a sudden twiteli at my 
button-hole, and missed from it a 
rare How er of wliich 1 had bec'u very 
pr»md a few minutes before. 

The short, ([uiek, sweet laugh of 
Constanec J)e Vaiiiey was in my 
ear, and she herself was loaning 
against tlie easement. 

‘ r will put it ill water till you 
come hack,* she said. 

‘ Why may 1 not have it now?’ I 
asked, rather pettishly. 

‘JLJecause it looked unbusiness- 
like. \ ery prettv, no doubt ; ami 
h)r m V own part, f like to see a man 
love dowers; but the shrew d people 
A')u are to meet now might draw 
diJlerout conclusions. ’Tis maiwel- 
lous from what Inllcs we are apt 
to conjecture (‘haraetiTs. !Xot for 
worlds must they imagine you a 
fop, going to business as you would 
to call tm your lady-love. Sueoesa 
to ^oii my good cousin: only have 
conlidence in yourself, and all will 
]jv well I’ 

Vfith this wonderful benison x 
departed. I was ashamed of rc- 
(piiring it ; but, in truth, in the 
ordinary affairs of life I was little 
better than a child. 

[ remembered my cousin’s warn- 
ing, and stalked into our attorney’s 


office in a sober, funereal style, which 
impressed him most favourably, us I 
afterwards learned. I eyed the 
‘other party’ kiTidy, and with 
desperate courage entered into the 
details of th<' matter before us. To 
my ])rofonhd surprise, 1 found t 
coinprihended the whole mncli 
better than I could have ex])ected, — 
nay, venturing a few comments, I 
ijuickly perceived that they were 
listened to with some astonishment 
and deference. Growiim bolder as 
the discussion proceeded, I began 
to di.scover that my good father had 
been by no means aw^ake to liis ow ii 
niterosts. 1 could not imagine 
wliero would lie tlie advantage of 
letting so mucli prop(*rty at a rent 
inadetpiate to its value. Why, 
imlecd, let it. at all ? 

‘I confess,’ replic'd our adviser, 

‘ the same (piestion suggested itself 
to me, seeing that j ou already keep 
an establishment quite as trouble- 
some aud('xi>eusive as if you larmed 
all. instead of only a little of your 
land. But Mr. Black is rather too 
(»a8y, and he doi'sn’t care to be 
troubled with business, and L always 
thought you more than agrt'cd with 
liini.’ 

‘ On the contrary,* T replied, ‘ T 
am w cary of doing nothing, and shall 
be only too glad if you can iioint 
out how T can 1 lest remedy my father's 
love of indolence by my cx(*j'tions.’ 

Mr. Keane regarded me through 
his spectacles with new' interest. 
lliMvas a eh‘V(^r and, strange to say, 
a eoiis<*ioutious man. Wo objected 
to the tei*ms offi'red by the woiild-bo 
temiiit ; linn* for further consider- 
ation of the .subject wa.s granted 
him; and when he departed, we sat 
down and talked fully over tlie slate 
of ]?ij)]ilestone, and what remained 
to he done f>r its improvement. I 
‘^terted when I found Innv lu'arly 
(’oiistance had liit upon the truth. 
‘Are all your affairs well managed?* 
]V[o.st eehaiuly not. My father’s 
supim‘ness ami my aunt’s fine-hidy- 
ism had left everything to tlic snper- 
intemleneo of hireling.s, and who- 
ever beneliied by the property, we 
certainly did so far less tliau was 
our due. 

T left Mr. Keane’s office wdth (he 
reality of the solemn, care-worn air 
1 had only allccted w hen 1 entered. 
I w'ent home too iull of plans and 
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thouslits to heed the inquiring looks 
wliieh greeted me. Constance pro- 
duced my ilower, fresli as ever, hut 
after twirling it about for a few 
minutes, as T revolved silently all I 
had lately heard, the sound of my 
father’s step in his study made me 
fling it thoughtlessly into the lirc- 
place, and I hurried to his jin'seucc. 

I am sure Mr. Ivi-ane liimsi*lf was 
not a qua ft or as mui'h astonished as 
my fatlnu’ u lu'n he heard that I had 
gone so earnestly into the matter — 
that r ol)jeeted to his lease — that 
I actually jiroposed to keep the 
whole ill our own hands, and had 
really a wish to take tin* earo of it 
myself. 

‘ j\ry dear Jack, you arc an excel- 
lent fellow; but ’ 

‘Ihituhatr'’ 

‘ L can’t bi'lieve you would like 
this mode of life. You — you have 
no ev]KTieuee.’ 

I Lad ('ertaiidy forgotten that. 

* Tf you iN'ere even* so clever, with- 
out e\peri(‘nce it would bo rasli.’ 

comiteuaiK'e fell. J’liere was 
no surmounting the universal eon- 
victioii of my nant of intcdleel. 

‘ Aiy dear lather,’ f e\elaiineil at 
last, ‘ if L am not to bo a grc'at man, 
mav T not bo a hard-working man ? 
Tf r. am iu>t lit for any one pur])oso 
on earth, noil her for use m>p ormi- 
mcnl, why was J sent into tlio 
worhlr’ 

‘ T didn’t say you were not orna- 
mental!’ saiil the old man, joeosel3% 
turning mo to the small niirror be- 
side us. 

‘ Pool]^!’ T cried, impatiently, 
wheeling round again without a 
glaneo at its polished surface — ‘do 
not turn off in jest what I mean in 
sad and sober earnest ! What is to 
become of mo ? 1 am no longer a 

hoy : I cannot longer lead this holi- 
day life. If I can liiid no object of 
ini(*rest at home, 1 must seek it 
abroad.’ 

The liint sobered my father. Ho 
romisofl to (onsider the subject, and 
, resolved to fortify myself ^vith 
further arguments, repaired to the 
cottage, and took iMr. Cltfford into 
my confidence. 

Assured of his approval and co- 
operation, I was returning gaily 
through the shrubbery, wlicii my 
evil genius appeared in the form of 
my aiuit taking a sauntering waUc — 
book in hand, of coiu*se. Some idea 
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of ni}'^ new schemes liad reachc'd her, 
and she began to expos! i date with 
me. I tliiiik J b(‘Iiavcd ill ; I know 
I was sullen, and persisted in repeat- 
ing that it was hard if, being consi- 
dered iiK'apable of anything better, 
the only thing Avhu'h 1 couhl do was 
tabooed as unworthy of me. 

‘At any other time tlie ])ro])osition 
would have been less offensive,’ she 
retorted, A\'ith all her former bitter- 
ness in tone and manner. ‘ Limited 
to the knowledge of our private 
circle, it might liave (‘X])ired and 
been forgotten, but we ar(» not alone. 
A distinguished member of m3" own 
family is with us, and how inexpres- 
sibly must her sensitive in-ido bo 
shocked at hearing one to whom she 
is allied propose to be a mere clod- 
hopper ! IIow blind 3"ou arc, nepliew, 
to your best interests in that (piarter! 
Joalousl3^ as I try to guard IVom Ikt 
all knowledge ot your delieieucies, 
how 3"ou seem bent upon (lisphi3"ing 
them to Coustanec 1’ 

We had Lurm'd into tin* very walk 
wlu're, v'oars before, slie liad dis- 
cussed with my father the mode of 
my cdueatioii. ITer words were an 
enigma to mtx I oidy stared at her 
ill surprise, but slie hebl liei* lit'ad 
aloft, and vouchsafed not to ('\]>lain. 

‘ My dear aunt,’ f said, at last, ‘I 
never before reinarkt'd lids (hdieMcy 
ill screening mv want of a In lily. 
Wh3"is it ess(‘nlin] to ecniceal It from 
Cons{aii'*e r' Wbal’s Hecuba tomeF* 

‘ Silly boy, she might be huiclt, 
13 iit no, — you could dote iij*oii a 
girl of mediocre position like hate 
Thoriilon, but have not tact uioiigh 
to see A\hat an opening 1 liave tried 
to give 3"oii by inviting lunx* one so 
immeasurably above her in birth, 
worth, and wealth.* 

A cold shiver ran through mo as 
I listened. Wh}^, this was a greater 
insult than ever. 

‘ Do you mean,’ I askc'd, stornl}-, 
‘that your nephew, who is siieli a 
dolt, is to provide for himself by 
captivating Miss Do A^aincy? A 
well-assorted union, tndy !’ 

‘ She has sense and talent enough 
for both,* replied my aunt, stifll}’’.' 

‘And therefore she is to ivasto 
them upon me ! No, aunt ; insigni- 
ficant I may be, but ne\'er mean 
enough to plot such a provision for 
myself. If your late kindness to me 
has been to bring about such an 
arrangement, throw it olT at once. 
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Go to her, and tell Iior wliat you 
like of me, but never that I dream 
of aspiring to her hand. I was too 
oommouplace for ICate Tliornlon, 
remember. What have 1 1o rceoin- 
mend me to Constance l)e Yainey ?* 

‘ are youn^,^ and good-look- 
in — yes, deckh'dly rather liaud- 
soine,’ said my aunt, coldly. 

‘ Crood heavens ! nhal a claim to 
a woman of scjise and ialeut ! The 
very id(*a is an insult to her, and 
oven worse to mo! j^fow, Aniit 
Maddahnia, you have spokcji in ap- 
parent forgetfulness that 1 am come 
to y<‘ars of dis('r(‘tion, and can per- 
fi'ctly well manage my own alfairs. 
Kever again name to me sudi 
sehomes. ] have done with them 
for ever. As to Const auec, she is 
very su})erior, ^erv kind, very ele- 
gant, and a good friimd to me; hut 
ilie idea of lu'r liking me is ])repos- 
terons, and — T appreciate her ad- 
miral)]e (pialities, and in time may 
probably love her as a sister, but 
nulbing more.’ 

‘ Nejdiew, you are obstinate and 
obtuse beyond coneeptioii!* re- 
m.irti'd my aunt. ‘Go your own 
way ; plough, dig, f(‘ed sw Im* : lieuee- 
forlli L wash my hands of you.* 

8he aetc'd the words she spoke, 
much as Airs. Siddons may have 
peribnned tin* * Out, damiuMl spot!* 
ill J.ady Alaeludh. The etfeet was 
so hidicruus that my anger nearly 
ev'']»orated into laughter. 1 maiu? 
her a. regularly datuliliod bow% and 
walked into the house. She followed 
in a fi‘W' siH'onds, wdth hwvering 
brow, and 1 lu'ard her dress rustle 
at every sli'j) as she ascended the 
stairs. It always diil so when slio 
w^as ii Klignant. I stood at the library 
window, revolving the strange plot 
slie had laid, when, somewhat to my 
consternation, 1 saw^ Constance 
coining slowly along the very path 
which led to the spot where our in- 
terview had passed. Tliat eonver- 
sat ions W('iv c>verheard there, J knewr 
by ny former exncricnee ; it was 
nio'e 'limn probable that she had 
been in the wood, or on the hill^, 
but yet ‘ conscii iice makes cowaras 
of us all,* and mine made me fear 
she had been nearer. I fancied her 
paler and graver than usual. I re- 
treated like a culprit, and looked no 
hunger. 

1 could not Oven be on tolerably 
intimate terms \N itli my own rela- 


tive without my aunt’s atrocious in- 
terference 1 Just when T w as b(*gin- 
uing to like Ooiistanec, and to benetit 
by her judicious advice, she was 
possibly alienated from me by this 
absuril conversation, or, at the best, 
my manner towards lu'r would be 
rend(‘r?d cold and conscious. 

We spent by no means an agree- 
able eveiii tjg. !^Iy ann*. w^as moody— 
my father obliged to think, which 
meant, to be silent, and go to sleep 
after dinner ratlier sooner than 
usual ; Ella was not well, and Con- 
stance manifestly dejcctcfl. 

I ojiened the iiost-Iiag next morn- 
ing, and handed the hitters round 
the breakfast table. One of tlioso 
for Constance was rather bulky, — it 
was a ship-letter from Australia, 
re-athhvssod from Vainton to Jtij)- 
ploslone. Tile litih' scene on board 
the steam-boat r ecu V ret I instantly to 
my riihnl. lVrliai)s it did to hers, 
for as she met my eyo, she (‘oloured. 
1 rather wondi'rod w hat frieiul she 
liad in such a distant ct)untr>\ 

An hour aftcrw ards, 1 -was w riting 
in thclihrary, w licn the door oiiemul, 
and she came in. She looked slightly 
embarrassed when sin* saw me,— 
went to the book shelves, and stood 
there Avith her back to nu*, appa- 
jvntly searching for somclhing. I 
continued to wnlc. Suddenly slio 
turned round, and said, ‘ t.’ousin, I 
am going away to-morrow !’ 

‘ To-morrowM’ I cxclaimctl, in a 
lone of horror. 

‘Alas! to-morrow,* she n*plied, 
with a smile, somewhat forct-tl. 

‘All!’ thought 1, ‘tJiat fatal gar- 
den Avalk !’ 

I sliould like to have been able to 
ask why she left ns, but was not sntli- 
ciently self-possessed. Enl slie gaA^e 
some e\])laiiation herself, tlioiigh, 
from tlic way in wliicli she looked 
at Eie pattiTii of tin* carjjet as she 
spoke, I rather doubted her Avords. 

‘ 1 liave letters to-day, wJiicli (*all 
nie home. My lawyer, Mr. Scruton, 
is a clcA'er man, c-indpoorpaija placed 
unlimited contidenco in him. 1 uni 
obliged to do the same in ])racti('e, 
but the spirit of coniidence is absent. 
I must Avateh over some arrange- 
ments he is now making. I am very 
sorry to go.* 

‘ And 1 am very sorry to lose you,* 
I answered, gaining courage. ‘ It 
is new to me to meet Avith any one 
who condescends to take interest in 
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me, and you have been eonsistentl/ 
kind. I owe much to your advice.’ 

Her eyes were I’aiscd to mine now 
frankly. 

* bilJa and yon are on better toms. 
Site conlidcs in yon. 1 doji’t ask 
you for Jicr secret ; se<;n‘ts should 
be saered ; but you know it, I feel 
sure. I grieve to be obliged to leave 
lier: T tliink my pivseiice roused 
her a little. Before long, J m(‘an to 
go toLcamington . Will you promise,^ 
John, to bring her to me there, if 
she does not ranidly improve. Any 
cliange m ill be desirable, if it remove 
her from ’ 

A gesture of aversion signified 
my aunt’s as the name omitted. 

I ])romised. 

‘ You. say 1 have given you good 
advice,* she continued, rapidly. * At 
all events, it has not been wasted on 
an unworthy iiersou. 1 have heard 
your new plans, and cordially 
approve them. May you prosj)er 
ill them all!’ 

I thanked her. The word ‘ jdan’ 
was a*ri uiilucky reminder to nu*. 
I must have seemed confused ; and 
a little of my mood a fleeted her. 
8h(i put one hand to her forehead, 
as u it aelu'd, and I saw the blood 
rush to her tem]iles. 

‘One thing more I have to say, 
John, for 1 hate misundm’staiulings. 

1 am <'»peu and candid to a fault, 
]H*rh!ips. 1 fear that 1 was too 
much so when you first came Iiome. 
You tlioiiglii m(‘, proliably, a queer, 
l)old, unguarded girl. J believe 
ytju kuoiv me rallicr bettiT now; 
but J must once more express my 
regret on ihe subject. To a stranger 
I should have been very dilfereut ; 
hut I iievi*!' did regard you as one, 
and cannot, for my life, do so now". 
1 think you ]ia\e a sincere friend- 
ship for me ; and even if yon have 
not, r must act to you like what I 
•feej — neither more nor less tlnn a 
truly allectionate sister. Before 
we I'art, promise always to regard 
me as sueli.’ 

yhe knew all, T felt sure, from 
the slight but warm smile on her 
lips; and f thanked lier from my 
soul for so cordially svmpathizing 
with me. I believe slio held out 
her hand : at all events I took it, 
and so ratilii‘tl tlio brotlierh^ compact. 

‘ It is so much more comfortable 
to have a complete understanding,’ 


she said, witli a laugh, that waa 
rather like a little sob ; and a bright 
tear fell and glistejiod on my ami. 

It told me at once how much it 
luul outraged her w’oraanly delicacy 
to hear Aunt Mad discuss her 
]>rospo(‘ts so coolly ; and 1 saw' what 
an efibrt it must have cost lier to 
address me tlius, that no constraint 
might liang iqioii our intercourse, 
or alienati* her from Ella. 

The tear glistened on my anu, 
and tiiat instant her hand was 
gently withdrawn; the little sob 
ended in a rather faltering, ‘ Tra-la- 
la* burden of a Maienlied, and she 
fairly ran out of tlie room. 

1 sat down at the table, si rawded 
‘ Tra-hi-la all over the letter 1 had 
been inditing, and wished 1 had 
not been such a commonplace man ! 

CHArTKK XVI. 

Sfmweu came, and wont. Is it 
not alw’a3^s like a beantifiil dream, 
which hovers lightly over beings 
scarcely conscious of their bliss? 
And even as they rouse themselves 
to feel and to enjoy, it files. 

Lik(‘ the Slimmer sei'ined my now 
bond of love and eoiJtdenee with 
Ella. So pure, so pciTt'ct, that 1 
looked not for the elements of decay; 
and yet there they lurked, not in 
the love, for love is immortal, hut 
ill her to whom it linked me. The 
genial ^xariuth of the season, the 
cheering intluciicc of the sunshine, 
the sci'Jies of beauty around hm*, 
and soinewhaL of frosli liappinoss 
within — had biuned her ii])— but 
wilb the mists of autumn a dimness 
gathered ovi'r her spirit ; her 
strengtli diminisliod. her cheek 
grew paler, and the beating of tliat 
restless heart more perturbi*d. 
iMine was the eye to detect the 
change*, yet onl^ now do I see its 
full extent. 'U atcli as w o may, in 
carn(*st ajfeetioii tlierc is always 
iiuTcdulity as to the possihility "or 
losing those w e love ; and youth is 
not quick in discerning the inroads 
of the foe. It is nut until wc have 
grown old, and soiu one after 
an ot lier drop away, that wc detect 
tlic insidious progress of the show 
disease which must overcome at 
length. 

Autumn found me much altered : 
I had gained in energy — I had 
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gained in confidence. Slowly had 
the improvement been at fh*9t 
effected, but surely. I had sur- 
mounted many diflicultics, and the 
strife had braced my mind wonder- 
fully. T could not have supposed 
tliat, williin tlie moderate bounds of 
llipplestone, I could Iiave discovered 
so wide a sphere of action. I^p 
early to superintend tJie im])rovc- 
monts my father liad been juTvailed 
upon to sanction, I came liomc to 
breakfast full of liealtli and enjoy- 
ment. It scarcely troubled me that 
my aunt cast glances of disgust at 
any bronzed countenance and high- 
lows. 1 pndendt'd to lie niieon- 
S(*ions of all her taunts, or to laugh 
at them as amusing strokes of wit. 
Then out again to Alderlmry, to 
consult nitli Mr. Xeane, ov over to 
tlie distant farm F have once or 
tu ice mentioned. Then lb ere were 
leflers to write, and bargains to 
make, and much to read and learn, 
as to the nature of my occupations, 
'flic day u as scarcely long enough 
for me ; and I should have grica ed 
when evening stole on, had 1 not 
had Klla then to cheer. 

There was one ditlicvilty now in 
my way. JVJy aunt had so mowed 
me u]i in childhood, so jealously 
guarded me from any association 
uilh tliose 'beneath me,’ that of 
lliem, ami their mode of thinking 
and living, J kiieu- notliing. 1 uas 
not proud, but 1 uas sliy towards 
tli(‘m. It had been so impressed 
upon me, that I must not speak to 
(lunn, that it- <*ost me an effort now 
to do so. 'J'ho })eeuliarity had elnng 
to me in sjaito of my college ex- 
])eriences — it clung to me still ; and 
now I uas obliged to direct those 
very people of wliose habits 1 was 
ignorant, from whom 1 was separated 
by a barrier which custom had ren- 
dered almost insurmountable to mo; 
arid J was further fettered by a 
strong suspicion that tlicy were 
more versed titan 1 amis in much in 
Avliieh i was to inslrnct them, and 
that they were perfectly aware of 
m^ deficiencies, 'fliert* was, how- 
ever. rnie point in my favour — J felt 
kindly towards them, and J meant 
well. I made many mistakes; I 
was irresolnto at tlrst, over-delicate, 
over-sensitive to looks and Aturds; 
but lAvas resolved to succeed, and 
before six inontlis wore past I felt 
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Ruro tliat I Avas liked and hoped 
I might yet bo respected. My 
father Avas perfectly satisfietl ; lio 
gave up everything to my control, 
daAvdled about Avith his uoAAspaper 
or his gun, Avhen he was not obliged 
to dose on tlie bench with his 
brother magistrates ; and he con- 
fided to every one that 'Jack aaus a 
good felloAA' — very.* 

It A^as late in autumn when 
Constance Avrolc to Ella, and begged 
her to j oil! 1 ler a t J jeamingt on . My 
aunt marvelled at not being intruded 
in the invitation, but disdained to 
C'qaress her indignation. The plan 
jarojaosed Avas, that Ella AA'as to 
travel under my care. 

Constance was not alone. Mrs. 
Brenton, Avho had once been her 
governess, Avas visiting her. JSho 
Avas her great j’csource on all occa- 
sions AA’hen a chaperon aa as rec^uired, 
and, apparently, nothing could jfiease 
the lady better than to be so put in 
reijuisition. To say that Constam*e 
truly liked and res]aected lier is 
ample praise*, for she rarely — I must 
not add never — anisplaced her re- 
gard. 'fhe morning after our arrival, 
Airs. Brenton, being dec'p in a book 
at om» end of ilu* room, and C^on- 
stance a nd my s (*1 f nincl i anorc social >1 y 
sitiiafc'd at the other, my cousin 
looked up from her Avork and spoke. 

‘ ^Vill it bo a compliment or an 
in.sult to tell you that you are aged 
since aa o parlctly* 

' A eoniplimcnt, 1 tliink,’ replied 
1, in some astonishment. 

‘ i agree A\ith you,’ said she, 
smiling. ‘ You liavo grow>:i more 
important-looking. Can you guess 
Avliy 1 haAX* hestOAved uo niiieh 
thought on your appearance just 
now P’ 

1 shook my heath 
‘Because I A\ant you to be my 
chaperon this evening.* 

‘ Shawfied and turbaned?’ iii- 
tpiircfl I. 

‘ Not exactly. Go to this vile 
ball I must, Ixjcauso I haA^e pledged 
myself to se\'ernl fricjids to that 
eficct. AVdieii I did so, f had some 
hope of Ella’s accompanying iW, hut 
I sec that Avouhl be inadvisable. 
Mrs. Brenton Avill taki* care of hci’, 
and you and 1 Avill be the dissipatoil 
ones, for this night only. AVJiat I 
meant by calling you my chaperon 
was, that although, for the sake of 
. r F 
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appearance, ^yo sliall go with Mrs. 
Ormington and licr party, 1 shall 
make yon a most useful cavalier, 
and as T sliall bo heartily tired long 
before ^Irs. Ormington thoroughly 
wakes up to the enjoyment of the 
scene, you shall tliiTc and then 
escort me home, however charming 
may ljey(nir]){irlner, Jiow(*ver ardent 
your longing for one nion* waltz.' 

Of course I consented to the 
scheme. 

AVc are certain to meet nue jicr- 
Bon lo wliom we bolJi have an an- 
tipathy,’ she continued. ‘ Some 
very ill wind has hloAvn hither Mr. 
Erasmus Spoonley, uhoso legal avo- 
catiojus seem always to lead, or rather, 
never to inti'rfere with his falling in 
one’s nay. I can n it h ditliculty he 
polite to him, y(‘t his ol]i<*ions atten- 
tions ar(‘ not to he relmlled. He 
prates to mi‘ of llipph'stoiu' and its 
inmates as il* you all doted u]mn 
him. 1I(' calLs you by your Chris- 
tian name mail 1 nisli you bad never 
borni' (me, or that you wert‘ blest 
with a P(dish cognomen nhich no 
mortal cinild over pronounce.’ Tm- 
palicntly tugging at a kuol as if it 
were in\ .slcriously cnnnecl(‘d nilli 
Si)ooiilcv’s d(‘Iin(jueiicies, the thread 
sua])ped, and Constance recovered 
h(?r c<|uaniuiily with a laugh. ‘ It 
is scarcely w(n*th losing my temper 
on <itch a subject,’ she added: ‘ hut 
T eannot lii‘av lu'aring liiosi' J love 
pr illed about so familiarly by indif- 
lerent strung(‘rs. It aim<'>ys me to 
be tolil yemr father is a good old 
soul, and J'jlla — dear Ella — ah! 
cousin, • 3 'ou should have brought lier 
earlier. by did nol come at 
oncewk{'n 1 wrote? fcihe is changed 
— sadl V cliaiigcd.’ 

1 licMVil with terror tliis eonfirina- 
tion of my fears. 

‘ A\'er(' it only physical,’ said Con- 
stance, moiirniully, ‘I shonl'd ho 
more at t'ase ; hnt tlmre is some- 
thing nuMital.’ 

SSlu* loved lier so trulj’,! relied so 
fully on her wisdom and (*ouiiscls, 
that 1 tlnmght il a venial broacli of 
conlid(*nce torehiteto her all 1 know 
of Ella’s 'Struggles and sorrows. She 
listened eagerly. 

‘ I wisJi J had lieard this earlier,* 
she cried. ‘ This summer has been 
wasted : change of scone and lier 
removal from that evil inlluenee 
might have done much. Oh ! what 
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a fatal family ours has been to ymi 
liotli, with our detestable pride of 
talent, and aping of superiority.’ 

Constance \/as so invariably read^ 
to obligi* me, tliafc I would, for her 
sake, iiavo been almost, willing to 
eneounter an}’- evil. And to me, 
that uTcb'hed ball seemed an evil of 
great magnifude. Put J u ent clieer- 
fidly to tin* ordeal, and tried to look 
very gay n lien i entered lo escort 
her. I had alwiys seen her till now 
in monruing. I confe.ss to being 
startled wlimi I eneountei*('d lun* for 
the first time in full dress. JN'ot Unit 
there nas anything in ht'r attire 
Mhich was uncommon, — not tluit I 
romemher or know in tlie least in 
wliat sort of fabric she had ehos- n 
to appear, — dimily, gauze, silk, satin, 
they are all one Lo me. — hut sli(‘ 
looked so swan-like, so pure, so fail*, 
that for a little time 1 could only 
stand and marvel, and feel sure that 
on her evci'y eye would h«' rivellcJ. 

T was not lit to carry lew slirn 1, l<>r 
less to f(*cl that hand on my arm, 
and to appear as her protector. 

‘ Have 3 '^ou a lieadaclie, consiii, 
that you look so ^ra^er’ in(|uirivl 
Constance, gently. 

Ella nas sitting, contemjilating 
her with great admiration. 

‘ !No, Constance,’ sin* inieiposcd ; 

‘ ho is criticising ^mur dress.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Constance, iiiiickl} 

* he dues not like it. IIi‘ is Ihink- 
ing, as T do, wliat fool.s ne maKe of 
ourselves, na.sting so many juuiiids. 
A^hicli would make others liappy, on 
our poor perisliable persons, which 
A^ill soon bi‘ mere dust and aslics.’ 

‘ No,' 1 replied; ‘ J iboughl of 
iiotliiTig .so gliastl}". My real sim- 
timoiit was ’ 

‘ 'NVliat ?’ 

‘ That J liked you better in your 
usual dress, becausi* 1 might bettor 
venture to give you my arm. N’ow 
you loiik like some creatuiv of 
another sphere, and T ’ 

‘ Need liave no jealcnisy or dread 
of a superiority which 1 on]}' owe to 
my milliner,’ cried Constanee, gaily. 

‘ Jn a few minutes you Avill be sur- 
rounded by a crowd of angels more 
cxtpiisile still, and you will secllumi 
glad to Ixried. about by demons even 
more grim than yourself:’ with 
which consolatory spcecli she to('k 
my anil and glided dow n to her car- 
riage. 
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PEPYS’S 

T IIEllE is no (larlcor pcnod in tlie 
iinnnls than that wliicli 
is cinbriK'L'd liy tlu» twenty-eight 
years Mliieli elapsed between the 
restoration of Charles Jl. and tlic 
ex]nilsioii of his brollier Janit'S. 
Public virtue and morality 

seem lo Lave sunk' to the lowest 
Itwel compatible Avitli tlio raain- 
teiianee ot society, and the re- 
action from tlie com])ulsory decornm 
of tlio Cominoinvealtli to the un- 
bridled lic(‘ncc of the mojiareliy has 
been the subject of mon‘ remarlv 
than any oilier incident in our 
liistoiy. We are invited to con- 
trast the gloomy fonnahty of Crom- 
well will) the careless libertinism of 
Cliarles. and the stern pro])nely of 
the J’roteetor’s court with ike 
dis-soluteiiess of the Tving’s. The 
faiialical dielalor in his chamber at 
AVhitehall, willi liis iinniortal secre- 
tary by liis side, must have ollbred 
a Aery diHereiil spectacle from the 
same chamber when occiqiied by his 
successor and his mislresst's; and 
]ie\i‘r, ])erha]]S, iii the iilt’ul drauni 
of Jiuiuan life did the same walls 
enciicle a. set of men and women of 
tlie highest rank more thoroughly 
op]>oseil to eai'h olhtT in outward 
TiiainuTs and inward feelings. In 
some res])ects this was inevitable. 
I’he 1 ord liad hi'en drfnvn loo tight 
in tin' one case, and was toosiuhhmly 
ndaxed in the other; and making 
every allowance for the irregularities 
Avl li cl L always attend upon tlie tr.aiisi- 
tioiiary states of life, it is dijlicult 
to avoid the conchision that mucli of 
the g]*avity under the ])rotect orate, 
and not a little of the folly and 
ahsnrdily so conwS])icuous under the 
monarchy, were rather assumptions, 
or a (feet at ions, than realities. There 
w'as nothing natural about either; 
and as both were excesses in one 
diri'clion or tlie other, ihe^ had the 
falewdiifh awaits all extravagances 
in every age, and w ere gradually re- 
]ires>ed hv the force of reason, lime, 
and linmanit3\ Oliver had one W'ay 
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of governing a kingdom, and Charles 
siiiotlior. IScitlier was good: hut if 
w'e eoiilbic oiirsch'es to the mere 
fact, it nviy be doubted whetiier the 
popular estimate of the superiority 
of the former over the btti r l aii bo 
sustained. Crmnw ell w as essentially 
a des]jot, tliougli a rejmblip'aii one. 
Tliere Jiave bi'i'u many sneli in limes 
pjist, and there will be many more 
in the limes tlial are to come. Jfo 
did aetiially what Charles onj^y de- 
sired to do, hut e()ul(l not aeeoui- 
plisii — he ruled without a jiarlia- 
uieid, and was virtually an ahsoliUe 
sovereign. Kiigland owes innch l-o 
Ins temperament, but little to his 
political fidelity. Jfe was cold, 
crafty, and encrgelh* ; ;ind one of 
the. most accomplished statesmen of 
our own age deseiib.'d liim as a 
‘mean and insohmt l^rant.’t TTo 
toyed not with women, and de^])ised 
men except in so far as they ad- 
ministered lo his ambition; and 
though not cruel in tin* ennimon. 
sense of that term, ho did cruel 
things, .liis religi»)ii was ‘tainted 
with the most odious and degrading 
of all human vices — hypocrisy,’,]; 
and 3’<*t, sneli is the weight whi(*h 
belongs to exa’uplo enforced by 
authont}', that he sneccinled in im- 
pressing on a whole nation the 
image, at least, of liis ow n salurniiie 
theology. 1 n his eyes t lu' cox stitu- 
TioN was, like the maee, a ‘ banhie,’ 
and lie kieketl it aside, replacing it 
by' liis own stern will, and the pilve.s 
and niiisipietooiis of liis Jegionaries. 
nie preshui-e cm tin* livo ej^i'rgies of 
society of sncli a man, armed as lio 
was witli llie full and inidivl'hsl 
powers of till* slate, must ha\i‘ been 
lerrilic; and tlio proof that it was 
so h seen in tluj eagerness which 
was displayed by his count rymen t?) 
esca])<‘ from it when ileath had rt‘- 
moved him from the .scene of his 
triiunphs. Lord »Joliu liusscll has 
sjicculated in one of his works on 
the prohahJe conseipieiwes that 
■w'ouhf liave followed the ('re('tion 
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of a Cromwellian dynasty in the 
person of his son ; but, to say no- 
thing of Jiidiard’s unfitness for tlie 
kingl]^ ofllce, the thing was, ipso 
facto, impossible. Oliver, likc]3uoiia- 
parte, u as the creation of his tige, 
and tJie representative of its liarslier 
features, and tlie fabric that In* 
reared necessarily fell witJi himself. 
Of course, thc‘re can be no comparison 
instituted between his capabilities 
and those of Charles, any more than 
between the talents of Louis XV"I. 
and tlie talents of Napoleon; and 
yet luiiliing but the ineurablc vices 
and the impenetrable selfisliness of 
Charles prevented liiiii from render- 
ing to Ins country more solid services 
than w ere ever eifected by Cromwell. 
That it was otherwise we c.iimot 
lieln, though vc must regret it. 

These refl(‘ctions have been sug- 
gested by the perusal of tlio work, 
Ibe title of which is prefixed to this 
article, and an Inch luis be(*n Inifore 
the world in a less accessible foiTii 
for tlic last iive-ancl-twenty years. 
The noble edit or lias collateral claims 
on (be blood of Samuel IVpys, and 
the strange mixture of sense and 
nonsense who j)erformcd the func- 
tions of Secretary" to the Admiralty 
in the 'nagns of Charles II, anil 
♦James II. has the honour of en- 
rolling an.ongliis remote doseendants 
a ]:oer of tin* realm and a true 
luairtialaiid highly lalueatcd English 
gejilhaiuni. Lord llraybi'ooke is 
pveeisely tJic kind of man to be en- 
trusted Avith the duty of editing 
such a Avork as Lapps' s Diary. His 
ample ‘ivuoAA ledge of life <nialiJies 
him in a peculiar manner for the 
task he" has iinposcMl upon liimself, 
and he has executed it Avith great 
skill and judgment. The brief me- 
moir prefixed to the iirst volume is 
coinpded amIIi much taste, aml^iells 
ns all about the personal bi'jtoiy of 
the man that can be now recovered; 
while tlie liHit-uoies AvitliMliicb the 
scA'eral volumes are eiiriclied assist 
the reader greatly both as regards 
events and individuals. So far, 
then, as Lord Braybrooke is con- 
eeniod, the Diary is comi)l(*te, and 
a very curious performauei' it is. 

The name Pepys is a])t*euliar one, 
and Avould not seem to ha\n* be- 
longed to any considerable family, 
though it lias been laitindy ennobled 
ill the jicrson of a dislinguished 


Lawyer, lately deceased. We arc 
told that the ancestors of Samuel 
l\»pys Avero originally of Norfolk, 
but tJiat they settled early in the 
sixtecntli century at Cottenliam, 
in Cambridgeshire. He himself 
was the son of John Pepys, a citizen 
of London, wlio carried on the busi- 
ness of a tailor in the metropolis 
till the year 1060, AAdien he retired 
to Brampton, near Huntingdon, to 
a small property, uith a rental of 
40/. a-year, Avliieh he inherited from 
an elder brother, and where he died, 
ill 1680. AYJiethcr his sou Samuel 
was born at this place, Brampton, 
or ill London, appears to be doubtful ; 
but not so the date of his birth, 
which is, 2drd February, 1662. liis 
nidimeutary education he received 
at Huntingdon; but he was after- 
Avards removed to St. Paul’s school, 
Avhero he remained till 1650, in 
w'hich j^ear he AV'as sent to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a sizar. Ik? 
AA'as subse(juen11y transferred to 
Magdiiicn, Avliere lu? obtained a 
scholarship on Smith’s foundation; 
but lioAv long he remained at the 
ITiiversity, or Axhat prolici(*ncy Jio 
attained to in litera!urc, is not re- 
corded ; though Ave may infer from 
the facts, that his name is found in 
the College register for 1656, and 
that he married in 1655, that lie 
resided at Cambridge in all four 
years, and there aeipiired those 
higher tastes AAliicli lie Avas en- 
abled to gratify in after years. His 
Avife Avas Elizabetli St. Michel, of a 
good family iu Somersetshire, but 
of Frencli original. At the lime of 
their union, she Avas lifteeii, and he 
txA enty -three ; and as lie bad been 
educated to no profession, and the 
lady Avas Avithout fortune, the mar- 
riage belongs to the class usually 
douominat(‘(l imprudent. Hoav the 
London tailor’s son came to be the 
cousin of so imjiorlant a person as 
Sir EdvA ard Montagu, the lirst Earl 
of SandAAich, we are not told; but 
so it Avas ; and in the bouse of 
that distinguished ollieer the young 
and friendless couple fouml an 
jLsylum, and to the' connexion thus 
accideutally formed Pepys OAAcd liis 
future rise. In Avhat capacity be 
served Sir FdAvard IVEontagu is not 
stated — probably as a private secre- 
tary, possiblv even as a domestic 
tutor; but there can be no doubt 
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that through this circrnnstance ho 
was introduced into the naval circles 
of the day, wliich ultimately led 
him to the Admiralty. Jn 1658, 
three years after his marriage, and 
when he was in the twcnty-sixtli 
year of his age, he was cut success- 
fully for the stone, an uncoranion 
malady in one so young; and he 
ever afterwards kept tlu anniversaTj" 
of tliat occurrence as one wJiich he 
was bound to commemorate by a 
sense of gratitude to Divine Provi- 
dence. The lithic diathesis in his 
ease was obviously very strong ; but 
it flid not openly manifest itself 
again iluring his life, tliongli after 
death Ins kidneys were found to be 
impacted willi calculi, and to be 
adherent to the spine. 

H is first nublic eniploymont-vvas as 
a el(*rk in the Kveliecpier ofliee ; but 
having, in 1660, accompanied liis 
patron, Sir Edward Montagu, to 
Sehoveliiig, to bring home the king 
and tlu* Duke of York, he was, on 
the advancement of the admiral to 
the peerage, and doubtless through 
bi.s inti nonce, promoted to the place 
of Clerk to the Acts of the navy, a 
situation wliich we presume to have 
been equivalent to tlic Undcr-Sccre- 
tarysliip of the Admiralty in our 
days. In the reign of James IJ. 
he was made Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, and his ofTieial connexion with 
that board lasted for the long term 
of eight -and -twenty years, when 
the devolution of 1()88 tJircw him 
out of employment for the rest of 
Lis life, lie survived that event 
fifteen years, and died at Clapliam, 
on the 26th of May, 1706, m tlio 
sevenly-lirst year of his age. lie 
left no direct issue, but bequeathed 
w'hal property he possessed, which 
w'sis not great, to Ida nophevi% Mr. 
John Jackson, w'ith directions, that 
on the decease of that gentleman. 
Ids books, prints, paintings, and 
manuscripts should go to Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, -wliere they 
remain to this day. His Diary, 
written in short-hand, w as begiui m 
January, 1659-60, and was continiicd 
till May, 1609, when failing sight 
compelled him to abandon it. Fepys's 
Diary, then, contains the jottings 
and rollections of a man w ho' had 
access to the court, and the highest 
personages of the realm, for the 
Ibrst nine years of Charles II.’s 


reign; and wo are now' to inquire 
shortly into the character of the 
writer, and the value of Ids contri- 
butions to contoniporai’v historv. 

Pex>ys w'as undoubtedly a "vain 
and a selfish man, and tempera- 
mentally addicted to jdeasuro in its 
most accessible forms. He loved 
good eating, had a ISaxori capacity 
S)r drink, which he lively indulged; 
and, like his royal master, he was a 
somewhat promiscuous admirer of 
beauty. His abilities, though not 
liigli, w ere ros})ectable, and Ins busi- 
ness habits good ; for, considering 
the large portion of his time widen 
lie devoted to mere amusement, and 
especially to the playhouse, he must 
have regulated his hours of labour 
with great exactness to g(*t through 
the w'ork which he did perform, 
lie was industrious, curious, and, 
ill a certain sense, sagacious ; but 
Ids sagacity w’as a Kind of per- 
sonal quality, if w'o dart* use the ex- 
pression, and seldom ])iisied itself 
about matters that dul not imme- 
diately concern himstdf. J[c talks 
frequently of the wanntli of Ids 
nature as hurrying him into indis- 
cretions of speech and action w hich 
he afterwards regretted ; but w e 
have remarked of tliese li(*rv ebulli- 
tions that they w ere ex})ended cldelly 
uxion the inmates of liis^lioiise, and 
were carefully siqipressed in the 
presence of his otpials or Ids supe- 
riors. His littl(*ncsses, by Ids own 
account, were innumerable; but they 
w'ere associated wdtii a soi’t of ge- 
nerous grotcsqncncss, wddeb, if it 
could not confer dignity up(>»i them, 
eflcctually relieved tJicm ot any alloy 
of malignity. Yet this m«n, witn 
all Ids frivolities, had many line and 
even elevated tastes, and some by 
no moans despicabbi attainments. 
Besides his classical knowledge, 
whi<?h w'as res^icctable a.s to Latin^ 
he read, and probably spoke, three 
of the modern languages — viz., 
Ereneh, Italian, and {Spanish. He 
was a lover and a collector of books, 
which he valued for something 
more than their gilt covers. He 
delighted in engravings, in which 
he w^ouldseem to have had consider- 
able skill ; and was not indifferent 
to painting. He appears to have 
bacl an axititude for some branches 
of physical science, and he was not 
only an admirer of music, but a 
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composer on a small scale, and an 
occasional performer, both inatni- 
mental and vocal, lie is said to 
have rendered essential service to 
the navy, and it is stated by his 
biographer, — thouj];h we confess to 
some incredulity on the subject, — 
that the reflations now in use 
for the f veriiment of ships of war 
were drawn up l»y liiin, and not by 
th(^ Duke of York, r.s bad been here- 
tofore believed. It is diilicult to 
find out wbat liis politics were, or 
oven \\lu*tlier lie could be said to 
have bad aj»y. In early life, he 
probaldy |L^a\ e himself little concern 
about tbe matter, or went vith the 
stream ; but it is only naked justice 
to stale, that, though attached in 
after life to tbe Duke of York, from 
whom he had received many sub- 
stantial favours, be docs not appear 
to have been insensible to iJie dauf rs 
w^hieh Averc likely to accrue to tJie 
nation from the ])rotlii;ate babits of 
the kiiii^, and llie abominable cor- 
ruptifi>ns winch his exam])le tended 
to encourage. 

Ill his religious profession Pepys 
was a mcuuber of the Church of 
England, iu the tenets of wliich he 
hail lieeii riiarcd, and in commu- 
nion with which he died; but his 
churchmans] lip sat somewhat loosely 
on him, a '.ml tliere peeps out now 
and then a rather vidgiir contempt 
for ecclesiastics and thdr calling. 
Yc*‘, strange to say, he was ac- 
cused in liis old ago of a leaning 
to jiopery — a formiilabb? charge in 
those days — and sent to the Towner 
t]ic«- House of Commons as a 
religious recusant ! To his kiiuhvd 
ho was considerate and affectionate 
after his own wray, and in his OAvn 
time he was a reiiogniscd patron 
of literature, and a liberal promoter 
of useful uiidertakmgs. Wc shall 
not err iniieli, then, if Ave rej)resent 
him as a not altogether imamiable 
epceimen of a public man of the ago 
of CJiarles TI., avIio affeetod no more 
morality than it was convenient to 
ca.^ about Avith him, and Avho was 
guilty of no very gross violations of 
public or private dccciii'y in either 
his ollicial or his personal capacity. 

So much for the man. And now 
for the book — tliat book Avhich cA'cry- 
body reads who can get hold of it ; 
and successful travesties ou the 
style of wliich may be found in the 
humorous literature of the day. 
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Tbe Diary is undoubtedly an old 
variety of annotation, and in all pro- 
bability it preceded the composition 
of formal histories. Traces of its 
cxistmiee among the ancient Persians 
and Phenieians may be detected, as 
wc think, even in Herodotus. The 
MeinorahilUi of Xenophon belong 
partly, and the Commentaries of 
Caesar Avliolly, to this class of Avrit- 
ings, of Avhicli we have an illustrious 
example in the Journal of Nearchiis, 
Alexander the Great’s admiral, the 
fragments of Avhich have been pre- 
served by Arrian ; and it is by no 
means impossible that much of wliat 
we call tradition in reference to very 
remote times may once have liad a 
more stable sha])e than it now ])xe- 
seiits. Active-minded men would 
naturally seek to record their im- 
Ijressions of (‘ontom])oran('ous events 
lor their ow ii graiilicatioii ; and tho 
use made by Diodorus Siculus of 
the memoranda of tbe Gri'ek pby- 
sieiiin, Ctesius, shows that tliis prac- 
tice can boast of a great auti(|uity. 
We confess, liowever, to a prejudice 
against that moilitieaiion of it in 
modem times Avliich deals solely 
with tlie individual 'iiid his feelings; 
foi% if wc mistake not, it amII ge- 
nerally be found that it is not those 
who, from tbeir position or their ex- 
perience have sometbiiig worth tell- 
ing that arc most ]>ronc to this habit, 
but those whom a latent eraAnng 
after jiosthiunous notoriety urges to 
tlio transference to paper of wx*ll- 
dressed sentences and holiday re- 
flcclious. such motives as tlieso, 
liowev'er, could have intliicneed 
Pepys, though it may be diilieult to 
tell at this ilistaneo of time what 
could have induced him to record iu 
an unreadable character the daily 
occurrences of Avhat must be re- 
garded as an uneventful life. It 
was the practice of his age, and was, 
perhaps, resorted to by those who 
felt that it w^as dangerous in an un- 
settled state of society to express 
too freely what they thought of 
public men, and on public affairs. 

Pepys had a great deal of quiet 
cunning about liim, and looked 
steatlily to the effect Avliich his 
several actions would have on his 
personal Avoll-being : he aa’us, there- 
fore, not likely to transgress the 
established limits of speech in his 
oral discourse ; but as he was gar- 
rulous and restless, the double cover 
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of tlic diary and a cipher would 
olTectually conceal from tlie ill- 
natured 'world his political and social 
heresies, if he had any. A man of 
first-rate ahilily, with his oppor- 
tTinities, migljt have hequealhed a 
treasure to posterity. Ilut Pepys 
was luieriual to an eftbrt of fliis 
hind; and tJiough Iiis Diary does 
afford us some curious and even 
interesting ]>ictures most inariifl- 
cially drawn, of a very peculiar stylo 
of maimers, N\it]i an occasional por- 
trait worth looliing at, still it is a 
meagre performance, liistoricaliy 
speaking, and so tlioroughly egotis- 
tical, that it is witli the utmost 
diiliculty the writer escapes from 
himsi'ir under any (urcumsiances. 

TJius : it commences with thoEo- 
storntioii — an event of no common 
magnitude: hnt insofar as then orthy 
Samuel is concerned, it resolves itself 
into bis emotions on tin' voyage to 
ITolland ; the liononrs whicli were 
unexpectedly bi'stowed upon liim on 
boartl the admiral’s ship; bis sur- 
])rise at what lie saw and heard in 
Jlutchlaiul, and liis safe return to 
llrilaiii al’tiT so perilous avo^mge. 

TJie plague visited London while 
ho w asAA citing (l()t)5), and he behaved 
nobly (luring the existence of tliat 
Terrible visitation, remaining at his 
post, wliile others — including, w'e 
grieve to say, the immortal Syden- 
ham — tied in dismay ; but the history 
of that mysterious malady, and a 
doscri[)tiou of the fearful siunies 
which it generated, wd*c reserved 
foi' a nov(‘list of the next gimeration, 
wdiose wonder fill pen had the power 
of investing witli an air of reality 
wdiatever it touched. 

TJ:c great lire of Loudon follow'ed 
the plague, and the two together 
seemed to fill uji the measure of 
wnvtchcdness of the doomed city; 
but all that W(3 learn about it from 
Pepys is. that he gazed from ibo 
leads of his dwolling-houso at the 
iniglity conllagratioii, as it rolled 
on from street to street, day after 
day, — that its ap]n*oach alarmed 
liim, and terriJied his wife, — and 
tliat, lest it should imperil hig 
goods and chatlcTs, lie removed liis 
furniture to Deptford, and his gold 
to Prampton, where he buried it in 
his hither’s garden. 

The first Dutcli war, with all its 
humbling accompaniments, we 
at greater length, obviously because 
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the details belonged to his office 
at the Admiralty, and he W’^as 
personally aifeeied by the result. 
iTero the Diary is really useful in 
exposing the executive "incapacity, 
tlie corruption, and the disunion, 
which v'cre the prominent charac- 
teristics of that prolligale reign; 
but if we take these four great 
incidents, all occurring within a 
few years, and following each other 
in regular succession, we shall at 
once perceive, that in the hands of 
a man of genius, they might have 
been made the gronnihvork of a 
national epic. Let us be just, how- 
ever, to the memory of oii(3 wiio, ac 
tlio distance of two centuries, rc- 
apjiears amongst us, not only unox- 
jieetedly, hut in his strictly private 
capacity ; and l(‘t us not forget that, 
after all, a diary is not a history, 
and that wo should lx. grateful for 
what w^e do get, though it. may not 
lie all that avo could desire, nor aU 
that w'c need. 

Pepys Avas, in some scnscii, an 
embodiment of his age and elass, 
and a vivacious, if not a pro- 
found commentator on suc'h ]»ass- 
ing events as he chose to notice. 
There is enough of scandal in the 
Diary to make it piipuint, and enough 
of occsisional sobriety to iinpresa 
U])ou it a graver character ; butitia 
the man himself, draAVii by his OAvn 
liaiid, audrexirescntcd in iniris natv^ 
ralibm, A^h() is the chief attraedion. 
It is his Affinities, his simplicities, 
and his moral pruderies, — to term 
them by a gentle name, — which con- 
stitute the chann of the Ix'v'k, and 
account for its popularity. He (con- 
ceals nothing, but details liis pecica- 
dilloi'S AAdth an exquisite coiilerapt 
of consequences; nor do avo know 
to w’hat pevsoiuil secrets he might 
not have introduced us, had not 
Lord* Praybrooke’s pruning - knifo 
lopped olf the * indelicacies* (sed^ 
Preface) Avhich wore too gross for 
even ‘ the licentious days to AA'hich 
they relate.’ The celebrated Augus- 
tin, Bishop of Hippo, set the first 
jxamplc of this kind of anatomy, in 
which a mammdertakes to dissect 
himself, and Itousseau pushed it to 
a hideous length in his celebrated 
Confessions , — the one to demonstrato 
the triumph of Christian it^f oyer 
paganism, the other to glority him- 
self and make the world stare : but 
honest Pepys A\TCvtc seemingly to 
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please bimself, and not to astonish 
or instruct anybody. His candour 
is certainly most exemplary, and 
ought to disarm criticism and destroy 
suspicion, since stieh a portraiture 
as he has left behind him could not 
have been the composition of a hypo- 
crite. His ^^^fe, ‘ poor Avretch/ would 
not appear to have been as com- 
panionable as she sliould liave been, 
according to his rather enlarged iio- 
tioiis of socialitj", nor Aras slie the 
sort of Avoman to trust aaIHi small, 
AA'hich arc soinelimes dangerous 
secrets ; for Samuel AA*as a discreet 
man in sncli matters, and acted on 
the principle that it Avas Avise to rc- 
serA’e some portion of one’s oAAm eon- 
lideuco for one's oavii use. AYhetlier, 
therefore, lie llirted obstrcporously 
with Knipp in lier husband’s pre- 
sence — or gallantly entertained Mrs. 
Pearce, the surgeon’s Avife, in her 
husband’s absence — or squeezed the 
liaiid of a ‘ pretty maid’ wliom he 
did not knou’, but Avhose beauty in- 
flanuid him, and aa horn he accosted 
on his AA'ay to chiu’ch — or saluted 
freely and frequently ‘ llebecca 


Allen,* the storekeeper’s daughter at 
Chatham,* he judieiously eoiicluded 
that such passages in Jiis liistory^ 
Avei’c best coniided to the stillness of 
a cipher and a sealed book, if they 
were to be recorded at all : tlic only 
W'onder is, that any man of mature 
age sliould have thought it w'orth 
his AAhilc to gi\’e a permanent, as 
Avell as ‘ a local habitation’ to such 
midisguised juvenilities. 

This cclcbratedDiaiy.then.is read 
for the mo.'^t part for amusement. The 
style is <punnt, the incidents gene- 
rally Iriflijig, and sometimes comical, 
and the tone not troublesomely ele- 
vated in any AA'ay. Few men Avill feci 
themselves rebuked by its loftiness, 
or aba.shi*d by its austerity, Avhich 
is a comfort in its AAay. It is there- 
fore an admirable com]Aaiiioii OA^er a 
good fire, or in a comfortable arm- 
chair, aaIicii one would clioose to 
forget the vexations of actual life ; 
and if it should occasionally jirovoke 
a smile, it probably does more than 
a recondite treatise could accom- 
plish. 1 f Avc AA ant philosopliy, aa o 
must go elscAvherc ; but for a chat 


* Some of his junketings Avith this lad}’ AA'ere amusing enough. She appears 
first, in on the occasion of an official visit paid by him to Chath.am, in con- 

junction Avith Sir William batten, coniiiiissioner of the navy, Avho entertained, 
amongst others, ‘ Mr. Allen and two daughters of liis, both very tall, and the 
youngest very handsome, so much as I coidd not forbear to love her e-\ciMjdingly.' 
(Vol. i. p. 207.) On the following day he met the fair damsel at an evening party ; 
be accompanies her home to her father’s house, she seeming ‘ to bo desirous of hi.s 
favours.* Ife .stayed there till Hwo o’clock in the morning, and was most exceed- 
ing inerr}’, and had the opportunity of Jcimng Mrs. llehccoa very often.’ (Idem, 
p. 210.) l*retty Avell this for a married man on a second day’s aci^uaiiitance ! In 
the second volume she is ‘ Uecky Allen,* and in the fiftli (1600) we meet AA’itli her as- 
Mrs. Jowlcs, ' Avho is a very fine, proper huly, as most I know, and well dressed. 

. . . ", She and I to talk, and there lia<l our old stories up, and there I had 

the liberty to salute her often, and she mighty free in kindness to me ; and had 
there berti time, I might have carried her to Cobhaiii, as she, upon my pressing it, 
was veiy Anrilling to go.’ (v. 156.) 

Mrs. Knipp was an actress at the king’s house, and the contemporary of tho- 
fair and frail Nelly Gwynn, and was one of Pepys's most intimate female ac(iuaint- 
ances, though it is not easy to decide on tlie character of the intimacy, which, to 
say the least, was strong. He de.scribos her husband as ' an ill, nielanclioly, 
jealous-looking fellow,’ (iii. 134,) and elsewhere as a ‘ brute’ and a * horse-jockey.* 
She was a lively actress, and, according to our author, a sweet songstress, lier style 
being the ball^. Few names occur more frequently in the Oian/, and she was 
obviously the cause of much disquietude to Mrs. Pepys, hut whether justly or un- 
justly, it is impossible now to determine. ‘After the pky, we went into the house- 
arid spoke with Knipp, who went abroad with us to the Neat Houses in the way to 
Clielsy ; and there, in a box in a tree, we sat and sang, anil talked and eat ; my 
wife out of humour, as she always is, when this woman is by.’ (iv. 147.) The 
work abounds in similar passages, of which take one other. ‘ At noon cornea^ 
Knipp with design to dine with Lord Brouncker, but she 1)eing undressed, and 
there being much company, dined with lue: and .after dinner I out with her, and 
carried her to the playhouse, and in the way did give her five guineas as a fairing,. 
1 having given her nothing a great while, and her coming hither sometimes having 
been matter of cost to her.’ (v. 10.) 
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with an eccentric gentleman of the and his lady to admitustcr the strop 

age of llic second Charles, we must pretty freely wlicii she waxed wroth, 

take to Pepys, and after that, ‘ to There is nothing j^erfect any more 

bod, mighty content.’ Wc are not than new under tJie sun. 

surprised, therefore, at the popular Tlie frequent tavernisuuj, if we 
reputation w^hieh this book has ob- may coin a w'ord, is anotljcr po<*u- 

tained ; but let us try whether we liarity. Pepys w as a giant in this 

can extract from it a fragment or way, and sang and roystered with 

tw'oofknowledge, historical or other- his wife and his female friends in 

wise. the public houses of the day to a 

In glancing over these volumes, x>rodigious extent. They seldom 

we meet some curious traits of niau- retmai home from a walk, or a drive, 

ners, and some instructive illustra- or a sail on tlic rivei*, witlioiit some 

tions of the constitution of society jolly incident of this kind, diver- 

in the seventeenth century. Pepys, sifiedbydancing,liddling,andpiping; 

for example, was officially a gentle- ahd the details given in the Diary 

man, and personally, an educated unconsciously impress the mind w ith 

man. His u ife, also, w as a Avoman the idea of a (toarseness Imrdcring 

of good extraction, and, we are to on downright vulgarity. We can- 

supposc, of cultivated habits, and not quote proofs witliout giving half 

tliey both had access to the best the book, the fact being, that no in- 
society: yet wc detect in their considerable portion of the tivc 

Tiuhiayc evidein.*cs of a homely style volumes of wdiich the Diary consists, 

of living strangtdy at variance with is made up of these almost daily, 

tlu'ir avowed amihtion, and their and certainly a\ eckly ejnaodes, in 

occasional tibuUitions of grandeur, which roast niutton, venistm pasties. 

According to modern notions, there and fat capons, washed down with 

is an extraordinary familiarity with store of ‘ good drink,’ figure con- 

the domestics, male and female, par- spieuonsly. Vor a pilgrim, a phi- 

ticularly when the latter chance to losopher, and a sinner, iSamuel Avas 

be ‘ niighty pretty ;* but avo read one of the most joA'ial dogs w ho over 

with some astonishment of tlie maid- lived; and he has all the look of it, 

servant sleeping in a trundle-bed in if the frontispiece may be trusted, 

the same apartmentAvh ere her master liis bluff cheeks and ample double 

and ruistress lay,* and, Avhat is more chin denoting anything but an an- 

Ijrimitivc still, of the maid sleeping chorite ; but Ave suspect that the 

with the mistress, and Samuel him- poor AAife AA’as an unAvilling contri-' 
self occn])yi/ig the ‘ irundlc-bed’ be- butor to these revelries, and that 

side tlicm If This is not common, not a little of the discomfort of her 

ecrtainly, as a domestic aiTangement lot, Avhicli peeps forth in bickerings 

in our time, and was no doubt a innumerable, Avas the consecpienco 

deviation from established usage of her husband’s fondness for th(\se 

cATn then ; but the fact that it was bacchanal pastimes, jouiod to tliat 

resorted to by persons in the eon- old and inveterate source of female 

dition of life of Mr. Pepys and his misery, sprei<B injuria yorina^^ for 

wife, show s that it avus a tolerated the lady Avas assuredly jealous, and 

practice. Its convenience is as ques- not without reason — w'hereat ‘ 1 

tionahle as its decency ; but wc are greatly troubled, but did presently 

unw illing to deny that it had its satisfy her !* 

origin in amiable and kindly feel- Tea Avas a novelty in those days, 
ings, tliough the learned secretary and as the matter is not without his- 

was wont to cuff* the ears of his torical interest, avo subjoin in a note 

wenches W'hcn they displeased him, the few passages in w hich it is mcn- 

* This occurred twice ; — first on the road to Brampton, .at the Reindeer Inn, 
Bishop Stortford, kept by a notorious person, of whose early history at Cambridge 
Pepys had some knowledge ; and secondly, at his father’s house in Brampton, wlien 
ho went to bury his gold in the garden. 'We to supper, and so to bed ; my wife 
and I in one bed, and the girl in another, in the same room, and lay very well.' 
(v. 217.) ' My wife and I in the high bed in our chamber, and Willet (the maid) 

in the trundle-bed, Avhich she desired to lie in by us.’ (Id. 220.) 

t ‘ I lay in the trundle-bed, the girl being gone to bed to my wife.’ (v. 224.) 
This was at Brampton. 
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tioned by Pepys.* Tliis leaf is sup- a lady iu her holiday suit was a very 
posed to have been first introduced expensive affair, and nearly Jis im- 
into Europe by the Dutch, probably posing as a tlircc-dccker under sail, 
about the beginning of the seven- Much of the time of botli sexes was 
teenth centui’y ; but it was so little spent out of doors, and, as we had 
known in England in the middle of occasion already to remark, was not 
that century, that, in 16()ls tlie East occupied cither profilably or elc- 
India Company presen ted two pounds p^anily ; and the perusal of the Diary 
two ounces of it to the king as a rare, would perluips justify the conclusion 
and therefore valuable ofiering. that the domestic life of the ago of 
Toi)acco was probably in general llie se<*ond Charh‘s was neither so 
use by tJiis time, ha\dng been intro- complete nor so blameless as that of 
duced ijito England iu 1583 ; but it our own day, though, with fashion- 
was not one of Pepys's luxuries, able clubs and minor enormities of 
though lu* speaks of its cadtivation the same kind before us in all direc- 
at AVincJiconibo, in Gloucestershire, tions, vre have, after all, litiJe to say 
in the year Ififi/, (iv. 1911) and talks on the subject, 
of it in lfi<)5 as a sort of antidote A practice prevailed in the age of 
against the plague.t Pepys, wliicli only expired uithin 

The general impression left upon our memory, of iinder-])aying public 
the mind by the picture of life pre- officers, who were allowed to make 
sented in these volumes is, that in up a deficient income by tlie impo- 
the rank to which tlie writer be- sifion of fines or fees, and, as it 
longed, there was much substantial, would seem, by the acceptance of 
though it may be rude, comfort, — bribes, or, as they wore cuphemisii- 
lots of ‘ cake and ale,’ but no great cally termed, ‘ gifts.’ Of these, our 
rotiiiemcnt ; and that, upon the secretary obtained a fair shave, and 
whole, *f hero was a marked diserc- from the openness with wliicli he 
pamy between the pretensions of deals with the sidiject, there can be 
the people of liis condition and their little doubt that lie looked iiiion tlie 
personal liabits, the former being usage as being perfectly c()in])atil>le 
grand, and the latter not uufre- with the lionesL discliarge of Jiis 
tiuently mean. AVe have little duties. Still he had manifestly no 
doubt, however, tliat the tone of wish that tlie extent of these gra- 
sociotv was freer than it is now, tuities should be gmierally known, 
and that though rhe feudal distinc- nor the ])crsons from liom In? rc- 
tion of ranks might be more rigidly ecived llieni : and it is amusing to 
observed, the inequalities of social witness the mixture of drt'ad of dis- 
position u ere less con sjiicuous among covory, and of ])leasurc at the in- 
the middle classes and less op- crease of his lioanls, which his secret 
prossively felt. Pepys himself was notices of them indicate, lie liked 
a lover of dress and finery, and car- the money, and took it without 
ried this "passion to a ludicrous scruple ; but lie liad a salutary 
liciglit — a jieculiarity w hich his bio- horror of publicity in this matter, 
jjraplior thinks ho may have inherited and though probably no w orse tlian 
from liis father the tailor : but w'e liis neighbours, ho wisely consigned 
discover tlirough this weakness that the liistory c»f these pecuniary trans- 
male attire of the bettor sort was a actions to the safe keeping of liis 
costly article in those days, and that Diary. Great abuses also prevailed 

* 25th Sept. IGGO . — * I did send for a cup of tea, a Cliina drink of which I 
iiaver had drank before.* (i. 137.) 

13th Dec. 16C.'>. — ‘ To Mrs. Tierce’s, where he and his wife made me diirik 
soiae tea.’ (iii. 136.) 

28th June, 1667. — ' Home, and there find my wife making of tea, a drink 
which Mr. Telling, the Totticary, tells her is good for her cold and defluxions.’ 
(iv.'lOO.) 

+ ' This day, (7th June, 1665,) much against my will, I did in Drury-lane see 
two or three houses marked with a red cro.ss upon the doors, and ‘ Lord liavo mercy 
on us !’ writ there, which was a Siad sight to me, lioiiig the first of the kind that, to 
iny remembrance, I ever saw. It put me in an ill conceiiticn of myself and my 
smell, so tlnit I was forced to buy some roll tobacco to smell and to chaw, which 
took away the apprehension.’ (iii. 23.) 
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among tlie contractors for tlie navy, 
who would seem to have Ixjen a 
thoroughly dishonest set; and it is 
but justice to Pepys to add, that he 
did Ills best to control their disgrace- 
ful rapacity. We find likewise that 
much irregularity existed in the 
allocation and distribution of prize- 
money, and we read with a blush 
that this w as looked to as a source 
of national as well as individual 
revenue. If w^e understand him 
rightly, tlie moneys thence derived 
were all that tJie commissioners liad 
to count upon for criuipping a fleet 
in lb()7-S, but he is somewliat 
cloudy here ; not so, hoivover, as to 
the troubles he and his ])rincipal, 
Lord Sandwich, got into about the 
Dutch prize-money for the year 
l()b5, wdiicli, by an order from the 
commaiuler, was summarily *Mi)pro- 
prialed by the captews, ami applied 
exelusiveiy to their own benelit. This 
is expressly stated to have been ac- 
cording to the established usage of 
the servici*, but for some reason or 
other it was otherwise esteemed by 
t]i(‘ parliament, wdio made a noise 
about it, wlu'ri'upon Pepys was 
‘ migbty li’oubled;’ yet ho ate, drank, 
and wns nierrv, and idtiniately 
wriggh'd himself out of the difli- 
culty.* 

The custom of a])poiiiting a dis- 
tinguished hind ollicer to the com- 
mand of a fleet, which prevailed 
diiriiig the Commonweal tli,t was 
cont inued in tlic reign of Charles II.; 
and in the year IbtU), the Duke of 
Albemarle (Monk), who bad no pre- 
vious experience of maritime aHairs, 
was ai)}X)inled admiral of tlie fleet, 
and under Jiim Prince JIupert served, 
who, tliough a soldier by prof(*ssion, 
was not wliolly unskilled in nautical 
matters. Admiral Montagu, now 
Earl of Sandwicli, wlio had served 
witli credit as a sea-captain under 
Oliver, and had been the companion 
of Jilake, seems to have been a brave 
and an able seaman ; but he was at 


this time the victim of a faction, and 
having been superseded in his com- 
mand, and sent into lionourablc 
banishment as ambassador to Spain, 
the charge of the fleet devolved on 
Monk and Prince llupert, wlio 
fought that doubtful battle with the 
Dutcli, in June, lG6b, whicli has 
been so much commented on ever 
since. Tliere is an excidlcnt account 
of it ill Pepys’s third volume (]). 200), 
from w'hi(‘li it appears that the po- 
pular dissatisfaction with the residt 
ran high, and that bolli tlie com- 
manders were much blamed for doing 
somucliloss tlian tlie nation expected. 

The truth, however, is, tliat tlie 
fault, if any there was, lay in the 
system, which was thoroughly bad, 
and not in the men; everything 
connected with the ])ublic service 
being conducted in a earel(*ss and 
ruinous inaiiiier. This ext(‘iiiled 
even to the payment of tins sailors, 
w'luch was neglected, and the Admi- 
ralty w as beset by clamorous appli- 
cants for ihose wages t]i<*y hail won 
and fought for; but ])Oor Pepys bad 
none to give, and a perfect disor- 
ganization of naval discipline fol- 
lowed. The seamoii not only de- 
serted their ships, but joined the 
enemy, because, according to Pepys’s 
informant, they were ‘better used 
by tlic Dutch than by the king,* 
(iv. 121), and are said to have assisted 
at tlie capture of the Poyal Charlesut 
Chatham in tlie previous yi'ar, w lien 
the boom w'as brok(*ii, and tlie Duteli 
admiral ])assed Dpnor Castle, and 
attacked the ships lying oil* the dock- 
yard. AVo meet also with fi*ei[ucnt 
notices of tlii' disobedience of cap- 
tains, and with comparisons between 
the old and rough and tlie nevv and 
gentlemanlike sot, tlie latter being 
the especial abliorrenee of the 
Duchess of Albemarle but all 
leading to the eonelusioii that the 
aflairs of the nation wxrc never m<!>ro 
cruelly neglec^ted than in the reign 
of Charles II. To do him justice. 


* See vol. iii., anti tlie references in the Index. 

+ blake w\'is fifty years of age wh- n lie was transferred by Oliver from the 
command of a regiment of tlragoons to the command of a squadron of ships, and 
was ever afterwai’ds known as Adminil Blake. 

J ' The tlnchesse cried mightily out against the having of gentlemen captains 
with featliers and ribbands, and wished the king would send her husband lo sea 
with tlie old plain sea captains that ho served with fomierly, that would make tlicic 
ships swim in blood, though they could not make leagues (e. c., treaties) as captains 
now-a-days can,* ph* 115.) 
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the Duke of York is seen to much deniable evidences of a systematic 

j^eater advantage tlian the kin<j in and heartless moral eorruijLlon, 

these several transactions, lie had whieh tainted every tiling that it 

a natural aptness for business, and touched. Ilis conversation he stig- 

he loved and would have eherished matizes as weak ; and in six: j'cars 

the naval ser\'iee; but the royal after the Eestoral ion it was the de- 
necessities absorbed the moneys liberate conviction of Sir AVilliain 

voted by parliament, and the royal Coventry and other men of unini- 

sclfishness was too strong to be van- peachable loyalty and integrity, and 

quisbed by any consideration for the np])arently eoim ideJ in by Tepys, 

public good. that he would speedily bring the 

Of piddic men, A^itll historical nation to ruin. Ilis court was dis- 

names of greater or less value, wc tinguished for nothing but rank j^ro- 

have a complete galaxy, and nu- iligaey; nor did he attempt, like hia 

meroiis anecdotes, to nliieh liisto- more cirenmspeet brother of France, 

rians, gi'cat and small, and male and Louis XIV., to throw a veil of 

female, liave been not a little in- dceenicy over the irregularities of his 

dehted. Foremost in llie groux> private life ; and it admits of no 

stand the royal brothers, two men doubt that lie and his hrolher did 

whom tlie bounty of a confiding more to break down the tone of the 

nation raised from the depths of Fnglish female mind in tin? higher 

misery, and who repaid the mighty walks of life, than any two men who 

favour by disappointing every hope ever tried it. Pe])ys*8 devotioji to 

that was formed of them. AVc have beauty amounted to a mild delirium, 

read much about them, first and last, and extended even to the admiration 

from Eurnet down to Ilallam and of Ladv Castlemaiiie — * a woman,’ 

Macaulay ; yet no writer has left to use the language of TIume, ‘ pro- 

so disagreeable an impression upon digal, rapacious, dissolute, violent, 

our minds of the character of Charles revengeful,’ (vii. 892;) and in the 

as Pepys, who knew him personally. Diary there are numerous frag- 

aud had no motive for recording any- mentary anecdotes of that imj^cnous 

thing to his disadvantage if ho could dame, which, while they aslonisb us 

have helped it, and who, when he by their extreme simplicity, attest 

did so, was apparently not aware the degraded standard of taste which 

that he was guilty of any kind of Charles had succeeded in estahlish- 

posthiimous Jese-majesty. AVe find ing.* Ilume, with that indifference 

nothing in the Diary of that easy to tlio moral aspects of a question 

gaiety of v hicli we have licard so which is one of the chief blemishes 

much, and which tended to relieve of his work, calls him * a civil, 

the harsher features of the king’s obliging husband;’ while Pe})3xs, in 

temper in the estimation of his con- more homely phraseology, describes 

temporaries, and even to obtain for him as an nndiitiful and unkind one. 

his memory a certain degree of po- ‘ He loves not the queen at all, but 

pularity fr^m posterity, but the un- is rather sullen to her;* and she, by 

* There is no enff to Pepys’s garrulity on this favourite thenio. Let the fol- 
lowing samples of his fascination suffice : — ' Afy Lady C.astleniaine is removed as to 
her bed from her own home to a chamber at Whitehall, next to the king’s own, 
which I am sorry to hear, though I love her much.’ (ii. 140.) * To the duke’s 

hoiise, and saw ‘ Macbeth.* The king and court there, find we just under them and 
my Lady Castlemainc, and close to a woman that comes into the pit, a kind of 
loose gossip that pretends to be like her, and is so, something. And my wife, hy 
my troth, as pretty as any of them ; I never thought so much before : and so did 
Talbot, and W. Hewer, as I heard, they said one to another. The king and Duke 
of York minded me, and smiled upon me, at tho handsome woman near me : but 
it vexed me to see Moll Davis, in tho box over the king’s and my Jjady Castle- 
maine’s, look down upon the king, and he up to her : and so dicl my Lady Castle- 
inaine once, to see who she was : but when she saw Moll Davis, she looked like 
fire, which troubled me.* (v. 70.) This shameless woman was the ancestress of 
the Fitzroys, Dukes of Grafton, and died, neglected and despised, at Chiswick, in 
1709, by which time she must have reached the age of CO. One of her grand- 
daughters, Lady Elizabetli Lee, daughter of the Earl of Litchfield, married Dr. 
Y^oung, the author of the Niyht Thonyhts, 
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all reporta, incapable of cbildrcn,* 
(ii. 286.) ‘ I did hear iliat tLe queca 
is much grieved of late at the king’s 
neglecting her — ^lie not having once 
supped with her tbis quarter of a 
year, and almost every night with 
my Lady Caatlemaiiie,* (id. I'JO.) 
This nas within a year after her 
marriage, and was part of the system 
of tyranny purs\ietl by Charles to 
break down ilie determination of 
Catherine not to receive Lady Castle- 
maine as one of tlie ladies of her 
bed-chamber ; and in this un- 
ehiyalrous attempt to degrade his 
wife tlie first gentleman of England 
succeeded, and from that moment 
she became a cipher in hi‘r own 
<x)urt. Cliarles afterwai’ds treated 
her Avith that easy politeness that 
was natural to him wlierc his feclhigs 
w ere not interested; but he bestoAved 
his aflections upon others, and dc- 
i*lin(*d an offer of a visit from her in 
his last iUness, ]>refemng to die in 
the arms of his mistress, Louise do 
(iuerouaille, the Duchess of Dorts- 
moulh. lie Avould have been the 
monster that, some haA'c chosen to 
flescribe him had he entered into tlie 
vile intrigue for a diA'oree at one 
time serionsly meditated hy the pro- 
lligate set AAho surrounded him 
and still more so had he become a 
party to the (*onspiracy against her 
life and lionour A\hicli groAV out of 
Titus Oates’s foul plot: but the 
cluiJ’ges of that despicable miscreant 
led to lier ])ermaiient separation 
from lier husband, and lier removal 
from AVliiteliall. Xo one kncAv 
better than lie did that tlie accusa- 
tions of Oates against his neglec*ted 
qui’cn Avere AA orthless calumnies ; 
and it is creditable to liis memoiy 
that, cold, selfish, and sensual man 
as lie AA'as, he resisted the epidemic 
madness, and stoutly declared that 
ho AAould not ‘stand by and sec an 
innocent AAonian abused.’ This ill- 
used lady, Avho had, according to 
Mr. Hume, so civil and obliging a 
Inisband, resided at Somerset llouse. 


as queen doAA agcr, after the king's 
deatli ; and in 161i2 returned to 
Lisbon, AA’liere she died, in the year 
1705, at the age of sixty -three. 

Pepy 8 Avas a follovA’or of the Duko 
of York, to Avhom lie Avas personally, 
as Avell as otfieially attached. AVe 
have, coi isei^uently , numerous notices 
of him, and generally in a commen- 
datory strain ; for there can be no 
<loubt that the duke possessed good 
business habits, and was attentive to 
his duties as Lord High Admiral. 
He Avould appear, also, to liavc been 
accessible to the parties with AA'hom 
lie Jiad to deal, and to liaA'c taken a 
deep interest in the naval jirospcrity 
of England ; and a.s In' AA'as not tlien 
llie very im])ortant political per- 
sonage that lu' afterAvards became, 
his coiidiiel had a less direct bearing 
at tliat time on the well-being of tlie 
nation tJian the behaviour of his 
brother. He had nut yet acquired 
that fatal celebrity Aviiich must noAA' 
CA'cr adln're to his name, neither 
had he sacrilicd three crowii^s for a 
mass ; t and it must be admitted, 
that, upon tlie Avliole, and consider- 
ing the manners of the age, he 
appears in creditable colours iu the 
Diary. At any rate, aac are not 
called uiion to enter on a minuto 
analysis of tlie Duki* of York’s clia- 
racter iu the earlier yoai's of Cliarles 's 
reign; but as the memory of tliat 
unhappy prim e has been pursued 
Avith remarkable bitterness, avc may 
stop for a moment to impure shortly 
into the insinuation of coAvardiee, 
sometimes rising to the form of a 
dirt'ct charge, Avhich has Ijoeii urged 
against him iu his naval capacity. 
James has enough to answer 
Avithout the addition of a doubtful 
infirmity ; and, unless the accusa- 
tion can be substantial ed on better 
evidence tlian is afforded by tradi- 
tiim and lampoons, it Avcrc A\iser to 
discard it altogether. 

The Duke of York <*ommandcd 
the English licet iu the furious action 
witli the Dutch in Juue, 1665, with 


* Ihickingham offered to rid the ^diig of her altogether, by caiTviug her off 
to the Plantations, in order to make Afi’ay for La IJelle Stewart, afterwards Duchess 
of Riehmond, of whom he Avas enamoured, and whose scruples he could only over- 
come hy making her his wife ; but the king rejected the odious proposal with 
horror. 

• f I’he contemptuous remark of Louvois, Archbishop of Rheiiiis, at St. (»cr- 
maiiKS, Avhen Janies retired to France in 10S8 : VoiUt an honimt, qni a 
irqis royaumes x^our une mme. 
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Prince Ilupcrt and the Earl of 
Sandwich under liiin. The defeat 
of the Dutch was com]dctc ; but, as 
happened afterwards to the J )nke of 
Albeniarlo, and nith innch less 
enuse, tlie ptd)lic was discontented 
w'itli the result 

It is afHniicd (says Itiimc), and with 
an appearance of reasi*r), that tliis 
victoiy might have been j cndered more 
complete Jiad not orders ]»een issued to 
Blacken sail hy Ih'ounker, one of the 
duke’s bed-chamber, wlu) j>reteiided 
authority from his master.f The diiko 
disclaimed the orders ; but Ilrounker 
never was siitHcientlj' pimislied for his 
temeiity. It is allowed, however, that 
the duke behaved with great bravery 
during the action. — ^Vol. vii. p. 403.) 

TJie liistoriau subjoins; in a note 
the suhstaiK'c of what Tviiig James 
afterwards staled in his Memoirs 
about this affair, which amounts to 
this, that the House of Ciunmons 
having taken up tlie matter, he 
could do no more than dismiss 
Erounker from his service, other- 
wise be would have tried him by 
martial law for dis<’)b('dience of 
orders. Let us now tuni to Pepys, 
and S(H' uhat ho says about it. 

This day (3 June, 166o) they engaged, 
the Dutch neglecting greatly the wind 
they had of us, hy which tlicy lost tlie 
]>enefit of thidr firc-ships. I’lie Karl of 
Falmouth, ^liiskerr}', and ^Ir. llich.nrd 
lit)yle, killed on hoard tlie dulcet ^^hip, 
tlie ‘ Uoyall Charles,’ with one .shot, 
their blood and hrain.s Hying in the 
<luke’^ face, and the head of Sir. lioylo 
striking down tlie duke, as some .say. 
Parle (T ^larJhorough, Poi-tland, liear- 
Admirall yanhum, to Prince lliipert, 
kilh'il. and Caj)tain Kirby and AbIe.sori. 
Sir dtihii Lawson, wounded on the knee, 
hath had seme bonc.s taken out, and is 
likely to be W'ell again.t Upon re- 
ceiving the hurt, be .sent to the duke for 
anotlu^r t‘» cmnmaml the *Ilo\'alI Oake,’ 
’I'he duke sent Jordan out of the 'St. 
George,’ who did brave things in ker. 
C*i\)tain Ji^remiah Smith, of the 'Mary,* 
was second to the <luke, and stepped !jc- 
tw'cen him and Cajitain Seaton of the 
'Urania,’ 7t> Jfuris, and 400 men, who 
had sworn to hoard the duke ; killed 


him 200 men, took the ship, himself 
losing 09 men, and never an (ifKcoi* 
saved but himself and lieuti'uant. llis 
master, indeed, is saved, hut his h'g cut 
off. Admirall Opdam blow n up, Tiump 
killed, and said hy Holnu's ; all the res't of 
their admiralls, as tliey say, hut K\ n-son, 
W'hom they dare not trust for his affec- 
tion to the Prince of Orange, killed. 
"We have taken and sunk, as is believed, 
about twonty-four of their host sliips ; 
killed and taken near S or 10,OU0 men, 
and lost, we think, not above 700. A 
gi'eater victory never known in the 
world. They are fled ; some 43 got 
into the Texell, and othois elsewhere, 
and wx' in pursuit of the rest. — (Vol. iii. 
p. 24.) 

Snell is the narrative of this great 
battle, wriUcu by an ollicei* of I lie 
Admiralty live days aftm* it was 
fought, and before any public 
edamour could be got U]) about it ; 
and a.s he Avas a\ ritiiig in ciplier, llu re 
was no roa.sou why he should not 
liave recorded rumours to the duke’s 
disadvantage had any such readied 
Jiim ; for Pepys was not troiililed 
with too much squearnishiuvs in 
those matters. On the 2:h'(l, how- 
ever, three A\oek'S after the action, 
lie relates a conver.satioii with liis 
old patron, tlie Earl of {Sandwich, 
who, Avhattwcr his military virtue.s 
may have been, was iiiulouhtedly a 
queriilou.s and a vain Jiian ; aiul in 
it wi* find something like an allusion 
to haekwardne.ss on tlie duke’s part, 
whieh was probably tlie origin of 
the defamatory reports that liavc 
come doA\ Ji to us ; for Avhat l^tird 
Sandwich t(Jdto JVj)ys he ]>ru]>ahly 
eoninunn('ated to olJiers. He A\as 
not noticed in the ])uhlic dc'spatcli 
so conspicuously as lie thought lie 
deserved, and complained bitli'rly 
of tlic sliglit that had been put U])on 
him. 

Lord Sandwich did take me aside in 
the robe-cham])er, telling me how iinich 
the duke and Hr. Coventry did, both in 
the fleet and here, make of him. and 
that ill some oppOMitioii to tJie])iinee; 
* * * yet that all the dhcoiir.si, of the 
town, and the printed relatinv, .should 


* This is a good old Engli.sh habit, of which llyng was the victim in the 
middle of last century, and Sir llohert Calder early in the ])resent. The battle of 
I’rafalgar is the only naval action of modern times that satisfied the requirements 
of the nation. 

+ Harry Brouncker, w^e presiiine, brother to TiOrd Bronneker, Avho was after- 
wards made comptroller of the navy. Of the character and occupations of this 
Mr. Brouncker .something may be leanit in vol. iv. p. 89, of the Diary. 
i He died of hia wound.s. 
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mt yive him one word of honour, my 
lord tlilnJcs very stranr/e: he assuring 
mo, ‘ that, tlioiigli hy accident the prince 
was in the van in the beginning of the 
fight for the first pass, yet all the rest 
of the day iny hjnl was in the van, and 
continued so. That notwithstanding 
all this noise of the prince, he had hardly 
a shot in his side, nor a iiifin killed, 
whereas he above thirty in the hull, 
a7id not one mast whole, nor yard ; but 
the most battered ship of the fleet, and 
lost most men, saving Captain Smith, of 
the ‘ Mary.’ 2'hat the most the dnke did 
(dinoHl out of y un-shot ; but that, 
indeed, the duke (lid come up to my 
lord’s r(jhcne after ho had a great while 
fought wdth four of them. IIow' ])Oorly 
Sir .Tohu Jjawson performed, notwith- 
standing all tliat was said of him, and 
how liis sliip turned out of tlie way, 
while Sir John Lawson himself was upon 
the (look, to the endangering of the 
whole fleet. It therefore troubles my 
hnal that ]\lr. Covent)'y shouhl not -lucn- 
tion ft, word of him in his relation .' — 
(Vol. iii. p. 32.) 

Hero l]i*‘ iniscliiof is out, and tlm 
I)iila‘ of York suflbrs in such good 
coinpany ns to bravery, that litth' 
iuor(‘ need ho said about it, the 
courage ol' Prince llu])ert. at least, 
till IS indirectly assailed, being be- 
yond all suspicion, and tliat of Sir 
Join? Lawson, who lost his life on 
this occnsioji, casually so. ^Vc shouhl 
])robably have luul none of these 


dispai’aging reports, had Lord Sand- 
wicJi not been overlooked in the 
despatch, and where tlu' charaeti^r 
of a conspicuous oflicer in eoinniaml 
is at stake, wo are not dis]K»sed to 
rest much on the testimony of a dis- 
appointed subiwdinate. The duke 
'was not a liero, tliat may lie granted ; 
but it has bemi well remarked, tliat 
‘ it is not likely that in a ))ursuil, 
wlmrocvenpersonsof inferior st ation, 
and of tlie most cowardly disposi- 
tion, acquire courage, a eonmia ruler 
should feel his spirits to flag, and 
should turn from (he back of an 
enemy 'vs lioso fiiee he had not been 
afraid to encounter.’* 

Wc had intended to Iiave said 
something about Clarendon, IVnn, 
^liddletoji, and otlicns, who enjoyed 
a greater or less shari‘ ('if notoriety 
in their day ; but our remarks have 
already extended beyond the limits 
of convenieney, and we must ivfer 
those who are cui'ious in literary 
gossip to the work itself, which con- 
tains, itmugh in a fragnuaitary form, 
tlie germs of much reHociioubn the 
past Jiistory of this monarchy, l/poii 
the 'whoh', its ivjvelations need not 
cxeite envy, even in a political point 
of view: and a laudator temporis acti 
may, ]Hn*chance, if it solikeliim, lind 
a cure for many respect able priqu- 
diees in a perusal of Pepys’s Hiauy. 


ANTIQUITY AND NOVELTY. 


T HEPEare sevcralkindsor degrees 
of old age, widely diirerent, ycit 
easily and liabitually confounded. 
’VV(* s])(‘ak of an old tree, and of an 
old man; of an old coin, and of an 
old kingdom; of an old custom, and 
of an old iiistilutiou. TJie tree is a 
Avreck, the man almost a prophet; 
the coin lias dwindled from its mint 
weight, the kingdom has thriven 
woiuironsly ; tlie custom is obsolete, 
the institution vigorous. Put W'c 
speak of them all as old. W c are 
little prone to discriminate in our 
apjilication of that houseliold word, 
or to analyse the reverential associa- 
tions with -w'lfK^h it is surrounded. 
By a certain amiable self-denial, wc 
are iiuh'od apt to lavish our respect 
most aHectiouately upon the objects 


wdiieh arc most distaiit. The time 
w'liieli glides away willing or near 
ourk(ni, seems to confer less dignity 
than that whicdi cxpiiaul f;u* lx won cl. 
W(‘- undervalue the aiilupiity which 
we behold living, thriving, among 
us, in tlie unseen preseneo of Avluit 
ajiiiears a more anenent and ATiierahle 
age. But still familiarly w’e eal 1 1 )oth 
one and the other old, \Yc selclu/ii 
or never jiause to consider wliieh is 
the oldest. 

Y^et, if there is any merit or praise 
in the scntinicnt now alluded to, it 
Averc surely well not to lessen its 
AA'orth ill this spendthrift nnuinci. 
And no word need be said hi^re in 
belialf of feelings w^liieh all times 
and countries have united ft) 
extol. Nor is it necessary to dwell 


Huiuo, uhi 8V.pra, 
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upon the various claims which exact 
our homage, and bring xmince and 
pofisant, painter and poet, liistorian 
and i>hilosoj)lu'r, to worship together 
as ill a comnioii aanctuai-y. The 
])ictures(|iieness andtlieinystcTy, tlic 
thirst for knowledge and (‘xeitemenc 
of research, the pu’ty and devotion, 
which load our slops to the ruined 
temples of our own forefathers and 
the t)arl>arie relies of easterii tyranny 
— or shorten our days in decijdiering 
tJio time-worn medal and crumbling 
ins('ri])tion — or enchain us in the 
A'Miilts stored w itli mouldering pareh- 
ineiits, and tlic sipialid abodes 
wlieni tradition yet may linger — or 
lastly, guide onr pilgrimage througli 
those fid scenes whicli were hal- 
low(’d by the day-spring of our faith 
— are inducements and impulses 
uhicli will command our sym]»atliy, 
oven wlicii degraded by j^iu'rile 
sentimentalism, or disenchanted hy 
antiquarian pedantry, or pn>faned 
by polemical disputation. Yet we 
jnay for a inoment eonsider how far 
age chters really as an element of 
our reverence. 

Few iiiderers can have lingered 
ilivough one of those half-sylvan 
distrii ls of nhicli agriculture has not 
yet despoiled our land, where less 
formal trees arc still allowed to 
mingle with 1 ho cl .)se t rimmed hedge- 
row eJm^-, w itliout having tlieir foot- 
steps occasionally arrested by oin* 
remarka’nle for its size, or more than 
eoiumonl y picturesque : a relic of the 
days M lieu a forest overspn'ad the 
eountiy, and ('iiitivalion prevailed 
merely under shelter of the town or 
the castle. A noble object llie tree 
may be, old beyond all reckoning, 
sivelelnnij its gaunt arms to the sky, 
;i])p:u*elle(l but sc-aiitily with foliage, 
riviMi and blanclied hy lightning, 
hollow' within its vast trunk, dving 
from its extremities as it has lf>ng 
been dead at heart. A certain awe 
steals over ns as we contemplate 
the venei*able ruin, and we may 
ponder vaguely of tlie ages occupied 
lu its growth, and the groat events 
w tiich Jiavc passed in the land during 
that long lapse of years. 13ut 
summer and Avinter, sunshine and 
storm, these arc the only changes 
that have concerned the tree. 

Pass to the other side. There, 
screened by the lioary trunk, stands 
the shaft of a broken cross, mossy 


and wcather-w’om, on a low, dilapi- 
dated pedestal, an ohji'ct in itself tiK) 
humble to gain your notice, biit 
situated as it is, and being w hat it 
is, awakening and stirring aU the 
depths of your heart: telling you, 
that here in tliose old days, eooA^al 
pei'liaps with the jirime of that great 
tree, eamc men, your ancestors, the 
foundi‘rs of your race, for no trivial 
purjiose, 110 holiday past ime — t hough 
OA'eu that Avero inti‘resting, — but to 
AA'orship, in the main as you still 
Avorship, or possibly — to till. All 
the sorrow s and liopos of huinanity 
may have been poured forth before 
that criiinbliiig cross; or the t’*ee 
may have ambushed a murderer, and 
been nurtured Avilh man’s blood. 
And aa'Ikmi Avas tlie symbol broken, 
andAvhy has it been suflerodto decay? 

Or again : roam over tliose avuIo 
moorlands in our Ave.stern conntie.s, 
A\liere granite and its kindred rocks 
cveryAvhovo defy tlie plough, and 
rising in places from the shallow soil, 
froAvn sternl;, over the desolation 
from till* earns and tors. ]\I ueh a oii 
Avill finil there to interest and to be 
admired; in the long sAvet*])s of 
heather and furze, changing ever in 
tint Avitli the ehauging ; in tin* 
deo]) ravines Avoni hy the moorland 
riAUiJets in their Avay to the low" 
country: in the faulastie pile^i of 
rock AA-Jiicli not hcldoni sinuilale the 
towers built by men: in llie stunted 
and strangely twisted oaks, iK-in-alli 
Avhose shade the cottagers A\ill tell 
you, stalk the ghosts oft lie aaIsc men 
ofohL J)es])iltMhe Avinds and storms, 
AA'liicli for ag(*s JniA'e sw ept oA cr tho 
Avaste, you may think that it has 
never known chfinge. so slow and 
imjiereeptible is the mthi(*nei^ of the 
elemeiils. The antiquity of tlio 
desolation AAill strike you Avilli a 
certain awe, not unaccompanied b}- 
a vague pleasure, but alfecting the 
senses rather than the soul. 

Put as you A\alk. you sliall see on 
the Jiorizon a group of stones, ar- 
ranged with an order not discoverable 
intlic most deceptive of the mountain 
tors. You aiqiroacli, and find your- 
self in ])resence of amonuineiiimoro 
ancient than tlie cross beside tlie tree. 
]t is a cromlech, the Avork probably 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
land. And what a flood of associa- 
tions it lets loose upon your tliought. 
Like the ground shaded by that 
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giant tree, this wild moor has also 
boon alive with the footsteps of men. 
Their >\'or8liip was not your worship, 
tlieir speech is forgotten, their liis- 
tory a blank. The learned dispute 
rospeeting the purpose of the monu- 
ment beside you. l)ark as the clouds 
that, roll over the w'astc, is the life 
of that primeval people. But they 
■were men. This loiudy wilderness 
also has been the scene of human 
pa.ssipii. And you y\ ill pursue your 
w ay from the ghosilv cromlech, with 
your interest in the surrounding 
laiidseapo far enhanced by the re- 
ilection that desolate and forlorn as 
it is to-day, it was of yore busy with 
the cares and resonant with tlic 
voices of men. 

Yet another illustration, of a 
diflerent, perhaps opposite kind. 
Among our liglitcr ailoctions none 
is more familiar tliau tlm fondness 
we feel for anything, of which the 
W7)rth is mainly diu* to the time it 
has been in our ijosscssion. The 
relic should scarcely be of i?ueh 
value as ton'cjuire pains for its safe- 
kec])ing, nor should it bo liable to 
decay f ithcr by neglect or by use. 
TJiat it has accompanied tin* ehances 
ami changes of life through so many 
years, may seem attributable to 
hazard rather than to care. T\^ 
another it may l)(‘ worth litth' or 
notJiiug. Tt oilers no temptations to 
dislioncsty, it Jims no attractions for 
avarit-e. It will be none tlie less 
doiir, !K'caus«‘ any utility it may once 
have ])osscsscd, has bt'eu long super- 
scd(‘d. 1 1 w il 1 bo prized all the more, 
because to a stranger it appears as 
mei’c nduse, ]iot w c»rlliy evcji of a 
corner of our desk. Odclity or defect 
will probably enhanee oui' regard. 
And to any doinaud. wbyw esomneh 
cherish the trinket, we shall tpiietly 
reply, by referring to tJm time w'e 
have possessed it. 

So llicn it is not absolutely anti- 
quity that ('alls forth our cleepe.st 
emotion. The granite tors of the 
mooi* arc far older than the monu- 
ment <n*ected from their tlisrupted 
fragments. Over the waste as they 
fro\N Ti now', so they frowned for long 
ages, befijrea fierce mull itudo howded 
at their feet around tlic wicker idol, 
and llio stone jiJtar was reddened 
with men's blood. So w^ould they 
frown still, if seicneo taught to fer- 
tilize the stubborn soil, "and corn- 
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fields waved yellow W'hcre tlie upland 
is now^purpled with the licather-bells. 
But they have no part in the annals 
of your race. No human hands 
piled up their colossal towers. No 
life speaks to you from tli(*ir grim 
front. They are dead. l)c.ad, not 
oven as • the things that once had 
life — for no change attends their 
inanimate forms; centuries roll aw'ay, 
and the}' care still the same. 

Beside them the cromlech is a 
thing of yesterday. But it tells a 
fur difiercjit talc. Yoiceloss them- 
selves, the grey .stones find expression 
from their method. Nature, as wc 
term it, raised them not; chance, in 
our idirase, flung them not together. 
They are a tomb, and they speak to 
us of life. Life, like our own, has 
throbbed in the mould on wbich 
they stand. They, and a few’ like 
them, are the soh? relics of one 
branch of I he family of man. l^hcy 
mark aii era in his history- Tliey 
carry us ba(.'k to his yoiith, and so 
tell us of his growth. AVe arcj not. 
uuchangea.bl(i like the tors of the 
moor; and the cromlech that reminds 
us of our progress, seems to partake 
of our life. 

But return to the great tree. That 
has grown from a S'.»])ling ; lias put 
forth its strengtii. still Jives. Iflife 
be the chief spring of our sympathy, 
shall not the agc(l tree w in itr^ It 
is not ehaugeloss like the mountain 
tors. AA itli each season it w'cars a 
diderent aspcc't — with ev('ry year it 
assumes an altered form. Ah, yea; 
and now it is dying. Long since, its 
siibstanee has perished — year by 
year, it boaVs less nurtlJr^ lo its 
braiu'hes; already, indeed, tlicy an^ 
w ithered. The tree w'ill ‘die, and 
the plough pass over its place. 
What sympathy have w^e with life 
like this? But the cross beneath 
its shade! Like the eromlctdi, that 
symbol marks an epoch in man’s,^ 
history; a move reectit epoch — for 
the ci’oss is more modern than the 
cairn— an epoch more momentous, 
for the rude stones arc but a tomb, 
and the scidptured shaft is the; token 
jf eternal life. Spirit looks forth from 
every cTumbling line, aud asserts in 
the strongest sense the ceaseless pro- 
gress of our race .and of ourselves 
— progress not to terminate like 
the trees, not limited to the earth, 
but in w’hich we advance for ever. 

G G 
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Tlic difference between material 
and spiritual antiquity is feJt the 
monumt the ideas are •presented. 
So lon^ a preface may be deemed 
superfluous. Yet we shall venture 
to pursue the subject a liUle further. 
The old ao [0 of the moorland tors is 
indistiiiij^uishable from the youtJi. 
In fact, they have no age. I^^othing 
can grow ohltliat feels not the lapse 
of time. The old age of the tree is 
decay. Its worth is past. Ft has 
had its prime, and wasted it. It 
will vanish ajid he forgv>tten. And 
similarly even with the material 
■works <.>f man. The cronilech which 
so kindled our curiosity, is cumbered 
with herbage, sunk in the rising 
r,oi I, broken to enrich vulgar cabinets. 
The cross is (•riind)ling away, and 
may be crushed hy the falling tree. 
The statue of the gallery, which now 
the whole wealth of ancient Athens 
eoidd not buy, is yet less perfect 
than when it passed from the ehiwsel 
of Phidias. Thi* modal of the 
museum, not exchangeable to-day 
for a treasury, is less weighty than 
wlien it left the emperor's mint. 
The statue has been maimed and 
disfigure<l; tlie coin is wasted and 
worn. There ivS no breath in the 
maroie bps, no life in the image of 
Ca'sar. 

But man is neither stationary 
and unch.anging like the rocks of 
the moor, nor liable to decay like 
the tree, nor siibjc'cl to tho intrinsic 
depreciation and factitious imj)or- 
tance of the works of his own hands. 
We speak, indeed, familiarly of the 
prime of life ; jueaning thereby the 
season when th(5 body fs most vigo- 
rous, the passions most ardent, the 
intellect fiiost active. And because 
increasing years enfeeble onr frame, 
and cool our tempt-rament, and be- 
dim our perception, wc speak also 
of the decluic of life. But it a 
^narrow significance that we give 
to life, in these and the like ]wo- 
verbial expressions. Tliey refer tmly 
to the portion of our existence which 
is visiUe here; the journev from the 
cradle to the grave; tliolifeof the 
body. This is not the life that wins 
us reverence hy its length, when wo 
manifestly apx)roach its close. The 
affection that smooths the ])illow of 
sickness, or supports the footsteps 
of infirmity, is called forth on behalf 
of the youngest. 
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Life has a far wider moaning tliau 
this. We are not, indeed, among those 
who muse fondly of a pre-existence, 
and endeavour trace its memories 
in the dreams of the infant visionary. 
That tancifnl thcoiy is hard to re- 
concile with the consciousness of 
identity, w hich is absolutely essen- 
tial to any hopeful scheme of immor- 
tality. It seems to subject spirit- to 
the very same kind of change w hicli 
is visible in matter, dividing it into 
particles, and passing it through 
modes, giving it no perception of 
the transformations; making it fi'ar 
ill a future state the same oblivion 
which now envelopes the past. Tiic 
‘ slmdes of the prison-house’ arc, in 
fact, the begiimings of kuou ledge. 
The babe upon its mother’s breast 
has no ac(|naiiitance with s])ace or 
time. It lives in the midst of an 
empty and unreal infinity. I’or il, 
there is no external ncwhl. But 
every day and hour bring it ne:in*r 
to reality; hunger and thirst, light 
anddarkness.are its eni-liestteaelicrs; 
they and their kindred awake the 
energy of its fTod-given intclligonc", 
and hy slow dcgi’oes make it ac- 
quainted n ith its iidiereiit slrengtli 
and weakness. 

Life, say wo, needs no tJieoiy of 
this kind to (‘xalt its im])ortaiu*e. 
Let its origin be whence it may, a 
nev,' and spei-ial creation, or an 
enmnalion of a mon* general ex- 
istences faith and reason (jomliine to 
tell us, that from its beginning itf is 
vested in the individual (mner, Ibat 
it loads liim with a vast responsi- 
bility, and that for him on earth 
it must 1)0 a time of continuous ])ro- 
gressioii, in whidi tlnu’c can he no 
rest, and \\ hose every moment modi- 
fies an eternity. Nov lot it bo 
lightly thought that this progress is 
aiTosted by aii}'- bodily intirmities, 
such as those which commonly, 
attend increasing years. In Ibis 
life, the mind is dejieiident upon the 
body, no loss for ibe communiealion 
than for the aequisition of kiiow- 
Jedge. The loss of mental power 
which seems so often to affeefc the 
old, is probably an incapaeily to 
teach rath(‘r than to know. It is 
the implements that fail, not the 
workman wlio is disabled. And so 
subtle is the connexion of body and 
sold, 80 complot,ely hidden av(j the 
liinits of their mutual influence, that 
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no apparent mental imbccirity, not 
even madness itself, ean be ac- 
cepted as provinj? certainly a real 
failure of ilie iiitelleet. On the 
other hand, our elders have had 
more lime than we for tJie acquisi- 
tion of wisdom, and we must pre- 
sume them to be wiser; tlioy are 
nearer than we to the portals of the 
sanctuary; the time hy nhich we 
may survive tliem will to them be 
as none; some gleam of the light 
eternal may even now irradiate 
their spirit; we are uiiaequainted 
with the seereU of the tomb. 

But it is not immortality only 
w'hieh liere gives im])ortaneo to 
spiritual life. AVe have said that 
the life of every man is vested in 
himself, but it is not so vested 
merely for his own use. lie lives 
not upon ear til for himself alone. 
TIk' tree flourishes its day, decays, 
and dies: other trees spring from 
its seed, but tliere is no link between 
them and their parent, n<it even the 
guardianship of oflspring or the in- 
heritance of instinct, immifestcd in 
the bmte creation. In tin; very 
midst of the forest every tree stands 
alone. But there is no ioncliuess 
for man ; tlie eavc of the wilderness, 
the summit of the pillar, the circling 
waters of the desert island, cannot 
isolate him from liis kind. The 
tides of the ocean beai* his message 
over the globe ; liis mere foot-print 
on the sand may agitate liis fellow- 
world. -Dying m his delusive soli- 
tude, his very ashes shall become a 
lesson to all the lands. 

And if no apparent isolation can 
interru])t tliis eommimion of man 
Avith mail, but across seas and 
deserts its inflinmce is felt and ac- 
knowledged, how shall w'c exaggerate 
its pow er in soc;ial lifcF It is not 
long since wx' seemed to disparage 
• the more material works of human 
art ; but the glorious beauty of the 
aiieieiit statue exalts the fancy and 
refines the judgment of far-distant 
generate ns. What sliaU wc say, 
then, of Avorks which are not 
material ? — the pootiy, histoiy, and 
philoso])hy, Avhich Avere once trans- 
mitted simply from mouth to mouth, 
to which Avriting ga\^e more assured 
duration, and Avhich the printer’s 
craft has now made permanent as 
the world itself? But these are the 
works of genius, and genius is rare. 


WTiat sliall we say of the countless 
deeds of love, heroism, and devotion, 
Jiandcd down from all ages, and 
told in all tongues, which require no 
inspiration that may not dwxll in the 
hum I dost and rudest breast, yet 
command an admiration more uni- 
versal than is accorded to tlie loftiest 
efforts of hum*m intelligeiice ? 

So, w hile the life upon earth of 
every man is for each only a span 
long, the brief space dilates in its 
influence upon his kind, and be- 
coming linked with many a eou- 
teinjiorary career, and inherited by 
many a subsequent generation, grows 
at length immeasurable in the his- 
tory of the Avorld ; and as the same 
life, Avell spent, brings its OAvner 
eonruiually nearer the fulfilling of 
his best desires, so the sum of all 
lives, by an eelei'ticism necessitated 
no less by policy than by idety, AviU 
lend to ili(» advancement of our 
race, and not only will individuals 
grow' ill wisdom as they gi*OAA' in 
year.s. but a like progression Avill be 
manifested by the whole faifiily of 
man. 

This eeleeiicism, Ave say, is neces- 
sarily inherent in social existence, 
for Avhilc we will not degrade 
moralily to a mere matter of selfish- 
ness, it is eveiyAvhere admitted that 
ill tlic highest sense of tlic words, 
ini crest and virtue go ahvays hand 
in liand. 1 1 may further be asserted, 
that this identity is less often obscure 
in the economy of the common- 
wealth, than ill the conduct of indi- 
viduals. If, on the one Jiand, the 
rcsjwmsibility of sodety is home 
more liglilly, on the other, its 
temptations are lew'cr. Its errors 
s])ring from ignoraui'O fliore often 
tlian from (;orruption. The ignorance 
at least is continually deeroasing. 
And so the constant force w^liiA 
iir^vs to good must of necessity 
prevail in time over all casual per- 
turbations. 

IIoAv, then, shall avo explain those 
periods of the w orld’s history, w hen 
this growth appears to have been 
checked, and the teaching of the 
past to have been lost, the ‘dark 
ages’ of our familiar speech ? — how 
reconcile Avith tliis continuous pro- 
gress the fall of ISliueveh and of 
Thebes, of Atlicns and of Borne, of 
Byzantium and Jerusalem? Is not 
the history of society, like the history 
o o 2 
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of individuals, a succession of risings 
and settings, a mere recurrence of 
waves, where advance and retro- 
gression perpetually alternate P 

We have already pointed out the 
narrowness of this view of individual 
life, and we have ])ursued the 
analogy in a directly opposite sense. 
And civilization, — what is civiliza- 
tion? Is there not, for instance, 
more in the respect paid to women 
in social life, than m the higliest 
possible development of {esthetic 
taste ? Has not history, while busy 
with the deeds of kings and Avarriors, 
been often apt to overlook the 
humble course of domestic life? 
Are Ave quite sure that the so-callcd 
dark ages AA'ere indet'd in cA’ery 
respect times of retrogression? Is 
there no balance to be struck P Are 
not those times nmre easily, than 
their predecessors, contrasted Avith 
the present, and may not this very 
facility tend unfairly to their dis- 
paragement? And wisdom? The 
philosophy of Pl.atOAAas iicav Avhen 
Plato 'lived ; it is nOAV spread from 
the east to the Avest ; the good there 
is in that philosophy has hcon multi- 
plied a ihousand-told, and by so 
much the AAOrld is bettiT uoav than 
it AVas ill Plato’s time. It has been 
Avell observ'cd, tluit the state of 
society is most promising,Avheii there 
is the least ditlcrcncc betAA een great 
men and tlie multitude. 

Are V then, dreaming of per- 
fectibility f Par from it. A’^eiy 
hir remote from that chimera is tlie 
slow and toilsome progress which 
Ave now contcni] date as p.'issingupon 
earth . livery step al ready acli ie ved 
seems to make another more diifi- 
cult. Experience teaches us Avhat 
to discontinue, hut experiment is re- 
quired to guide us in coiistruclion. 
Perplexity comes Avith the increase 
of kn«)Avledge. The first steps frpm 
ignorance arc more striking than the 
last ill learning; the advance that 
once might be measured from life to 
life, becomes perceptible afterw^ards 
only in comparing distant genera- 
tions. The curve of the geome- 
trician seems at first to iipproach 
its bounding line by a course botli 
rapid and direct ; but the longer it 
groAVS, the more gradual is the aji- 
proximation, and the meeting is lost 
m infinity. 

And this consideration wHl check 


any vanity that might otherwise be 
engendered by the acceptance of our 
preceding propositions. The present 
cannot exult over the past, Avhilo 
mindful of its responsibility to tlio 
future. The comparison AA'hich Avill 
be exacted of us, is betAvecn our 
OAA'ii coming and going. The greater 
our inheritance, the more we shall 
he expected to bequeath. No plea 
of diflicully Avill aA^ail us, nor AA'ill it 
be sutlicieni for oiir vindication that 
W'e have not diminished the store ; 
AA'e must IniAO turned it to profit, 
and aceumnlatcd an increase. 

Excess of self-esteem, hoAV'CA^er, is 
not the error of our time. A dis- 
position rather prevails, to underrate 
our OAA'n possessions, and to extol 
the riches of our forefathers. We 
would fain believe that the talent in 
onr hands is counterfeit, and so 
excuse ourselves from trading witli 
it. The same fondness which Ave 
hestoAv freely upon the worthless 
trinket in our (lesk, Ave toil hard 
to lavish upon the cast-off* baubles 
of our ancestors. In the mouth of 
those ancestors, fond and foolish 
were synonymous w'ords. 

Put AAC have Avritten to little pur- 
pose, if it is not felt to he h strange 
perverseness that thus despises the 
teachings of experience, und seeks 
to reduce to-day to the standard of 
yesterday. Novelty, forsooth! Is 
a man newer, because for him the 
light and careless liA'cry of youth 
has given phice to the sables and 
weeds of age*? Are our title-deeds 
newer, liecausc the tape Avhieh binds 
them together has been many times 
renewed? Arc the institutions 
Avhich now rule our social system, 
newer, because they have groAvii 
AA'ith the growth of so(?iety, and in 
their advance have broken and cast 
aside the trammelling customs of an 
earlier age ? I s not the very reverse • 
the truth ? Did not the custom die, 
when it drop])ed into disuse ? Has 
it not since then lain as it Avere ui 
the graA^e? Eaised iioav from the 
dead, is it not actually younger, 
newer than the institution from 
which it fell, and Avhieh has been 
living, thriving, w^hile the custom 
Avas torpid iu the dust? {Super- 
stition, indeed, as Fuller says, is 
fondcstof Ihc youngestsaint. lienee, 
perhaps, this rage for modern an- 
tiques. 
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Tlcstoration is, in fact, most com- 
monly innovation . The obsoleteness 
of a custom must be presumed to 
prove its wortldessness. It has 
been tried and found wantin^^. The 
'WTitten law yields fp'adually to the 
needs of progressive 30(?iety, and 
becomes tacitly superseded in the 
letter, without being impaired in tho 
spirit. ‘ JVo man,* remarks Jeremy 
Taylor, * is bound to be a martyr 
for a ceremony, or to die rather than 
break a canon, or to suffer conlis- 
cation of goods for the pertinacious 
keeping of a constitution.** There 
is no disloyalty in neglecting an 
obsolete ordinance, but pertinacity 


in obsendng it often savours of 
rebellion. 

It is then a faint-hearted scei)ticism 
that asks the antithetical question — 
Progress! — from what, and to Avliat? 
TJie f('ar of tho world’s future is 
like the fear of death. Whatever 
of worth our fathers had, that luivo 
we also. Everything that we have 
of j)rice, our sons will have aft(*r us. 
Opinionum commenta delet dies, 
naturid judicia conjirmat. In 
awc*eping away the notions of men, 
time makes manifest the decrees of 
heaven. The cross of stone crumbles 
— the cross of faith endures to tho 
end. 


NAPLES BAY AND FISII-MAEKET. 


Parthenope 

Cui Regina suo fecit de nomine nomen 

An viride.s memorem scopulos, piscosatjuc saxa 

Rt tot miiscosis excisa in rupibus antra 

Anne sinus tantos ? te Polli, teque beato • 

Cum portu Miseno tuo, et te molle Dicarchum ? 

Et Prochyten pomis veniantem, et pinguibus uvis ? 

Piscosas illinc Oapreas, Panumque, Minerva?, 

Et Vioi colles, et pampinemn Surrentum ? 

Giannetasius. Jlalleutic, lib. i. 


I T is our present imrposc to record 
some brief recollections of the 
fish and shell-fish which attracted 
particular notice from the in- 
habitants of Ancient Greece and 
Italy; and the Bay of Naples oflers 
itself as an appropriate place for 
such ichthyological chit-chat. Not 
only do the prolific waters of it.s 
basin teem with representatives of 
eveiy form that figured at the tables 
of the Balbi, but even its shores tell 
lively tales of the Eisliiana of other 
days. On the Vesuviaii side, many 
an elaborate mosaic and brilliant 
little fresco of fishes adorn the walls 
and flooring of tho houses of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, looking, 
after near two thousand years' 
potting in a lava pic-crust, as fresh 
and ruddy as their readily -recognised 
deseendants in tho Neapolitan Pos- 
clierias ; while the Pausilippo edge 
of the harbour is yet more suggestive 
of halicutical associations. In tho 
short two hours’ cruize from Najiles 
to Baiaj, the course of your zcbec lies 


continually athwart tessellated pave- 
ments, marble moles, and colossal 
sub -structures in brick, whence 
stately villas, dedicated to good 
cheer, once rose high above the 
waves, hut are now in possession of 
those very mullet for whoso edifica- 
tion and enjoyment they were 
originally planned and constructed ; 
while oysier-crustcd Aml^hora; and 
other broken potteries, receding 
under the keel, speak ever and anon 
a memento mori from out of their 
sandy sepulchre, and tell of an 
earlier date, when, standing in 
gpodly row in some great man’s 
cellar, properly sealed and labelled, 
they were filled, not as now, with 
ooze and cocklc-shells, but with 
Venafrian oil, such as Virro’s 
lampreys were wont to swim in, and 
choice Ealernian, to pledge the giver 
of the Ti*i-patina entertainment. 

On landing at Baiaj,the fisherman- 
tourist finds himself absolutely sur- 
rounded by obj ects of interest. Here, 
it is the JPiscina mirahilis that calls 


* Life of Christ, Part I. Sect. 5, Disc. 3. 
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forth his admiration; there, that 
other brick edilicc of equal extent, 
the cento camarelle, and though 
tliis luis hitherto puzzled antiquaries, 
he finds no difficulty, on consulting 
the ye ill us loci, in supposing it to 
have been a largo marine boarding- 
house, adapted for the separate 
maintenance of different tribes of 
scaly lodgers. Then', too, stands 
the temple of Jupiter Scrajus, re- 
cording another tale <.)f ancient slicU- 
iish ; those eroded columns are tlie 
work of Ijithodomi, effected when 
^Neptune took forcible possession of 
his brother’s temple; and many a 
small -fry of ancliovies and sardines 
frisking round the half-sunk altar, 
or scudding up the nave, show that 
they (‘onsider it still his property.* 
Besides all that these remains are 
apt to conjure up in the way of 
ancient association, tliere are many 
places without vestige which open 
an interesting field for conjecture. 
The precise whereabouts of Cicero’s 
and LuoiiUus’ villas,t of those vines 
where the afflicted Hortensius used 
to rctir(» to mourn in privacy the 
death of his favoiirite lamprey, and 
the very spot where the dolphin 
would come, morning afier morning, 
just haif-an-hour before school-time, 
to carry his youug favourite across 
the Bay to th(^ Pahestrum at Puteoli, 
and back again at the regular hour. 


[October, 

when the scholars were dismissed, 
are all sites which he will endeavour 
to make out. Nor on ground preoc- 
cupied by the most celebrated vivaria 
of antiquity, wlicre orators, poets, 
men of fashion, and conscript fathers, 
vied with each other in the various 
arts of breeding, taming, and adorn- 
ing their scaly broods, w ill ho fail to 
consider attentively every rood as 
he w'aJks over it, or return to ^Naples 
till his mind is quite made up w hat 
dip represents the bod of tlie lakelet 
at Bauli, wdiero bedizened Mura'na^ 
at the keeper’s call, shook their 
jewelled heads at w'ondering crowds, 
and then retired to the depths again ; 
wliere otlier proprietors, after the 
manner of Hirpiiius, foniled anasta- 
mosing ponds to keep separate their 
cockles, oysters, and winkles, to suit 
the fastidious notions of the your- 
mcis of their day; nor, finally, on 
re-emharkiiig after tliis ])iscatorial 
survey, will he forget that lie fol- 
lows, perhaps, the very track which 
Claudius’ doughty liigli - admiral, 
Optatus, ploughed as he si\ opt the 
coast from Ostia to Naples, prott*et- 
ing the Scari — ^parrot-fish — that lay 
along the shore, and scaring by im- 
peachment and fine whomsoever lie 
found poaching in the ern]ieror’s pre- 
serves. It is the doctrine of some 
Boniaii jurisconsults that all lisli, 
whether from j)ond or sea, w'as res 


* This temple, after sinking with the subsidence of the coast, and remaining for 
many centuries up to the shoulders in water, was suddenly upheaved in 1543, and 
once more placed on — terra finaa, we were going to say, but there is no terra Jii'ma 
at Naples {vide the newspapers just now) ; the ground has been yielding for a long 
time. Maiiy of the present inhabitants are old enough to have witnessed a cun- 
Bidcrable fall of the coast, and at some periods the centripetal action lias been at 
the rate of a foot or more annually. 

+ Of the site of Lucullus’ villa, we know nothing positively ; of that of Cicero, a 
good deal. Pliny, in whose time it was still extant, describes it as a delightful 
manor, situated over the sea, on the highway leading from the lutiko Averuus to 
Puteoli ; much renowned for the beauty of its grounds, and also for the stately 
galleries, porches, alleys, and walking places, which set off and beautify it. It was 
cabled Academia, because Cicero wrote his Academics within its walls. There were 
tepid springs discovered after Cicero’s death, which were and still are in high repute 
for the treatment of sore eyes ; over these his freedman, Lauria Tullus. put up a Latin 
inscription, of which the following is a quaint translation, written 250 years ago : — 

Oh, prince of Roman eloquence, lo ! here thy grove, in place 
How green it is ! When planted first, it was to grow apace ; 

And Vetus, now who holds thy house, fair Academic hight. 

Spares for no cost, but it maintains, and keeps in better plight. 

Of late, also, fresh fountains here breake forth out of the ground, 

Most holesome for to bath sore eyes, which earst were never found. 

These helpful springs, the soile, no doubt, presenting to our view. 

To Cicero, her auncient lord, hath done this honour due ; 

That since his books throughout the world are red by many a wight. 

More waters still may cleare their eyes, and cure decaying sight. 
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ftsci, and belonged to tbe reigning 
Ctrsar. 

All that is fine in fish, where’er it swim. 
Is fiscal, and beloiifjs of right to him. 

And this tradition has come down 
to the .Ferdinands, their Bueeessors. 

That jjart of the 13ay enclosed 
between the shore w^hero stands the 
king’s fishing-box, and tlie Castle 
del’ IJova oj)})Osite, is rigidly pre- 
served for his Neapolitan Majesty’s 
table. To this spot, inmunerable 
pensioiKTs on the royal bounty are 
attracted by food abundantly pro- 
vided, and iiavdng once entered the 
royal precincts, they are perfectly 
safe; while nets, spears, and liarfoons 
are dc'stroyiiig thousands to the riglit 
hand and to the left, this is a complete 
sanctuary ; no one dares hang a hook 
or try to inveigle a king’s fish under 
penal ty of three months ’ ac qnaintance 
with the inside of prison bars. 

Naples, like her kitig, is as fishily 
inclined as cyer, and, oddly enough, 
still in obedience to the same groat 
autocrat — Romo; the autliorily of 
her culinary code under tlic emperors 
has boon suce(‘odod by the yet more 
doniino(*ring assumption of power 
by her Chureli. 

Veuv^i (run peiiplo roi, mais Heine 
encore du inoiido, 

she lias forgotten her widowhood, 
and asserts only queenly prero- 
gatives. 13y a touch of lier eccle- 
siastical wand, things cliauge both 
names and nature; a curulc stool 
becomes an apostle’s chair ! the 
heads of bronze divinities assume 
the lineaments, and bear tbe names 
of calendared saints ! heathen 
columns fire metamorphosed into 
pilliii's of orthodoxy, and pagan 
temjiles expand into Christian edi- 
fices ! The same infallible Church 
has canonized a pagan pratdicc, de- 
claring that henceforth the faithful 
might eat finny food as an act of 
pcnanc<s and fast upon viands which 
were luid by their idolatrous pro- 
genitors as the licight of luxury and 
self-indulgence.* It is well for tlic 


credit of a Churcdi issuing such un- 
limited orders upon the sea, that 
they liavc bcun punctually met : had 
she been called upon after the decree 
was gone forth to multiply dcficicut 
supplies, her reputation for ihau- 
maturgy, great as it is, might have 
sufferedf, and tlic reipiircd suuport 
for the fiiithfuJ have turned out 
lamentably imidcqualo. But this 
fruitful Bay, in spite of these greatly 
increased demands of a greatly in- 
cTcascd pox^ulation, contuiues, after 
the constant draggings and dredg- 
ings of sixteen centuries, as exhaust- 
loss as ever, being no sooner emptied 
of live-stock tJian it becomes stocked 
again. 

As this w ill be the reservoir sup- 
plying all the subjects of our in- 
tended memoir, wo will, before pro- 
ceeding to explore its treasures 
a funds t take a liasty view of the 
external beauties. Tij enjoy these, 
it is necessary to row at least half- 
a-milc out to sea, and got beyond 
the reach of a Ibousand cloacal x)q)C3 
wbicli arc continually pourijjg out 
the abominations of the city, and 
making the Bay one vast cesspool. 
Tlic waters, always foul, look par- 
ticularly so under a Avet sky, when 
the scourings of the streets add their 
contingent of dirt, and make the 
turbid mass yet more black in com- 
plexion. At such a time, flights of 
angry sea-mews hover along the 
shore, screaming their momentary 
disappointment as the opaque waves, 
hiding their prey, roll on to envelope 
the Castle of St. Uovo in foam, or 
to scale the high w alls of Chiatomoui, 
and pour a deluge of all Uiiiigs base 
over tlic lava flags of the causew^ay. 
In summer, though the, waters are 
less sombre in line, they arc, in con- 
sequence of the licat, more opx»res- 
sively offensive tlian in wunter ; and 
the rank smells exhaled are fre- 
quently so overpowering, that the 
pedestrian who has been waiting till 
evening to indulge in a sca-side 
stroll, and to catch, as he had hoped, 
the breeze off* the sea, is fain to 


* Severe as Rome is in her dealings with heretics, in little matters of taste, she 
shows great tenderness to her children, permitbing the heterodox stomachs of her 
orthodox sons to object to the prescribe diet, or even, Erasmus-like, to go the 
length of declaring, without fear of excommunication, that their nostrils can discern 
no odour of sanctity, but, on the contrary, a very disagreeable odour, in all kinds of 
tish, whether they belong to the list which Galen considered wholesome, or that 
which the Jewish code pronounced clean. 
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change liis route, in spite of the 
beauty of the scene and the bright- 
ness of the sail-specked horizon, and 
retrace liis steps over the heated 
avement of the town in ])reference. 
f to walk along the shore be dis- 
agreeable, to bathe from the shore 
is still more so. For the luxury of a 
clean dip, you must row out a mile 
from land, and thou, how refreshing 
it is to plunge from tlie si.le of the 
baked boat, head over Jieels into tlie 
tepid ^^atcrs of the Bay, none can 
know but Ihose nho have tried il. 
JN'o fear of Pliny 's Briarean Polypi, or 
the less apocryphal sharks, wliieli, 
frequent as they are in some parts 
of the Mediterranean, do not intrude 
here. The water on a summer 
evening is A^'arme^ than the air by 
several degrees of Fahrenheit, but 
stiU refreshingly cool to the skin, 
there being a strange diflerenee in 
the sensations produced by an atmo- 
sphere at sevent 3 "-five degrees, and 
immersion into water of the same 
temperature. Throughout the sum- 
mer we found the average range 
about three feet below the sur- 
face, and within a mile from the 
shore, seventy-live degrees, giving 
those cold-blooded animals the 
fish a hotter medium to live in by 
several degrees during this part of 
the year than th^t of the warm- 
blooded animals on shore, ^s^o one 
but an Englishman or a dog is ever 
to be seen in the water before Jidj', 
— the inhabitants, indeed, hold "it 
earlier a sure recipe for ague, 
although the lazzaroni’s brown 
backs bobbing up and down from 
the mudd}’ basin all tlie year round 
iov fr lit ti di mare, and the <-liildren, 
as amphibious as tlieir sires, con- 
gregating below' the walls of the 
Villa Beale, and diving like otters 
after a small coin w hich tlie loungers 
in the garden throw in for tlieip, 
sufficiently prove that this view is 
eiToueous. The time jjassed under 
water by these lazzaroni is a curious 
calculalion; in the water they re- 
main probably more than half their 
natural lives; and of this again, half 
is spent water witli the lislies; 
tJireo quarters of a miiuitc was, we 
found, the average time for a dive ; 
they then came up, threw a handful 
of ooze into the floating basket, 
turned over, and w'ont down again 
for the better 2 )art of a minute, and 


so on, for the day s work. Some of 
these men can remain tw o minutes 
out of sight, but the most daring 
among tlieni when wc wi're at 
Naples in 1811, was the celebrated 
Sicilian diver employed b^' Ferdi- 
nand, and who would ])lunge 
tlirougli twenty-live fathom, and 
bring liiin up tidings of long-lost 
treasures. I lad Pope been at 
Naples, we must have suspected 
that his description of the couteii- 
tion in the Du net ad for tlie diver’s 
u’ize was copied from what he saw 
lere ; the lines, — 

No crabs more active in the dirty dance — 
Downward to climb, and backward to 
advance, &c., 

most grapliieall)'’ dei)ict tho evolu- 
tions of these moji-lisli. None hut 
a lazzaroiic eould dip in water so 
disgusting ; and unfortunately for 
visitors, all beyond the brink is a 
contraband coinmodit}". The King 
not Old)" asserts his^ prerogative 
over the fish of the bay, but he 
monopolizes its clean waters also ; 
autocrat of every drop of brine 
that hows between Naples and Syra- 
cuse, he is 

^fonarcli of all he surveys, 

liis light there ivS none to dispute ; 

The w'aters submit to his swa} , 

And he claims e’en the sea, like Canute. 

Wo once ordered a w nnu baib, 
unaw^arc that any but tlie filthy 
bilge-water, poisoned by tlie sewers, 
was prohibited, and that our boat- 
man bad no alternative but to lill it 
from that source. The bath was a 
sliort one : no sooner was the ])lungc 
taken into the steaming, stinking 
calidarliun, than, springing out, we 
went down to expostulate with him, 
and were soon in a mighty state of 
cholcr, when, on asking whence tlie 
supplies were fetched, lie ])oiiit(Ml to 
the black fluid under liis boat, and 
said, ‘ Fccola' A water-guard wit- 
nessing the scene, stepped up to 
interpose, and declared that Antonio 
liad only done his duty ; but since 
our ‘Excolloncy was medical, and 
inclined for a bath, he should be 

E cnniltcd to carry six buckets from 
cyond the usual limits ; but it is 
absolutely forbidden,* raising his 
voice to be beard by those around, 
‘for any one else to take water 
except from this line.* 

‘Why?’ asked wc innocently, 

afterwards. 
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‘Tlicy would kucad their flour 
from the brine, and so cheat govern- 
ment of tlic salt-tax,* was tlic reply. 

The farming of the salt is a great 
source of revenue to the privy 
l)ursc, and it is consequently most 
rigidly x)rotected. 

A blac'k line of demarcation points 
out accurately the extent to which, in 
this tideless sea, the nuisance of the 
city sewerage proceeds ; that, how- 
ever, passed, aU nuisances are at an 
end; and by the time the boat lias 
advanced through a host of brown- 
backed divers, rising thick round 
its course, and snorting like a com- 
pany of seals, the complexion of tlio 

ater has cleared ; the babel of city 
sounds, and the nearer nauticum 
heleiisma of the shipping, have 
bl en ded their j arringelemcn ts, rccon- 
cilcd by distance into a monotonous 
and not impleasing hum, scarcely 
heard amidst the flapping of the 
breeze-tossed canvas, and the water 
tapping the tariy sides of the boat ; 
while a-head the sea is traversed in 
all directions by zebecs and feluccas. 

And every snow-wldte sail 
Has spread its breast to the summer sc«a. 

And swells to the freshening gale. 

This is the point of view whence 
to enjoy the basin thoroughly; from 
such a position, the islands and 
mainland slioiv olf to equal ad- 
vantage, and the eye, in pleasing 
dilem na wanders from one horti 
of the Bay to the other, without 
knowing which to prefer. Here 
we follow' the rugged outline of 
the headlands about ISorreuto, 
Castell-a-Mare, and Vico; next 
pass over to Capri with its white 
townlet, Anacapri, pcrclied on the 
brink of that awful precipice, only 
to bo reached by the sloping accli- 
vity of the inland side alter half a 
day’s toilsome ascent ; tlien the blue 
grotto and palace of Tiberius, and 
the lovely sliores of Iscliia present 
themselves; and next, that sweet 
Procida, v liieh the Latin poet in- 
genuously prefers to the diii and 
dirt of ISuburra — ego ,vcl Frochy- 
iam propono Suhume — as W'o Lon- 
doners agree to prefer Windsor 
and llichmond Park to Wapjiing, 
Whitechapel, or the Fleet. Once 
more leaving these islands for the 
mainland of the opposite horn, we 
gaze aw'ay for many a league tow ards 
Mola, on the road to Eome; whence. 


after hovering a little over tlic Capo 
of Mysenuni, wc traverse back by 
tlie Bairn and Puzznoli coasts to 
Najilcs ; and tlicn, taking the Avhole 
sw eep of the city, from Mcrgellina 
to Portici, complete the round of 
this panoramic fairyland, by follow'- 
iiig the smokj^ column of the Nocera 
train in the direction of Benevento 
and the Caudine forks as far as the 
gales of Pom])cii. Tlio loveliness 
of this sceneiy is enhanced w hen the 
season and hour are well chosen. 
As the sun is rapidly di'secnding in 
the sky (sunset is the hour, and 
autumn the season), the aerial light 
gradually mellows, and changes 
hue, till liis large disk, touching the 
w aters, flashes over their surface, 
when rosy twilight commences, and 
continues to deepen till the apo- 
theosis of the God of Day is com- 
pleted; then night, as at a signal 
given, instantly rushes over the 
deep — Ruit oceano tiox — night, 
but not darkness at -N^aplcs ; for 
anon a moon begins to rise above 
tlie Sorrentine hills w ith an orb as 
large as the departed sun, looking 
more like some new' luminary issuing 
out of the interior of the mountain,, 
than tlio small, dim planet of our 
colder sky — 

''lliat pale-faced maiden. 

With u-hite fire laden, 

Whom northems call the moon. 

Presently she clears tlie ridge, and 
sailing high in air, tracks a broad 
yellow road across the noiseless deep, 
ilispersing a mild eflulgonce over 
cliff and island. Next, ht satellites 
to such a mgon, the stars apjicar — 
not faint, nor tarnished by fog, as 
with us, but like a fresh issue of 
the heavenly mint, alitor? di cogno, 
scintillating every wliere overhead, 
and winking through the all-eyed 
concave in apparent proximity to 
the earth ; while one, the evening 
Xoii-i-nor, glowing like a lesser 
moon, suspended just over the 
Voinero, ‘declares’ from the fir- 
mament ‘ the glory of God,* making 
*\n unspoken but not voiceless appciu 
CO all tlie sons of care — 

Up to the starry sky, 

Where yon bright planets burn, 

Oh ye, who heave the sigh, 

*Jurn ye, oh, pilgrims, turn. 

The waterroeeiving all this flood of 
glory upon its surface presents one 
vast illuminated speculum from Baisc 
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toSoTTento,whereintlic whole Eido- illuminating many a watciy rood 


rouion is accurately depicted; nor 
are tlicse reflected legacies of the 
departed sun the only sources whence 
light emanates. 

Besides the lights of heaven 
there are lights on land and lights 
at sea. Pirst and foremost, stand- 
ing out in shadowy vastness, dike 
the Spirit of Evil, in Milton — Ve- 
suvius emits deep red iljislies from 
his lava hell ; by day his operations 
are eoneealed in dense smoke, but 
now bursts of meteoric fires belclied 
forth against the bright, pure sky, 
make the trembling stars turn pale 
in tiieir courses. But there are other 
and more cheerful lights on shore, 
such as Gerard della J^ofcli loved 
to paint, — the brilliant revolving 
Pharos ; the gas-lit Cliiaia ; the 
streets lamp-starred up to the very 
ridge of the Vomero, where bonfires 
crackle and burn ; and at intervals 
tho dark fobago of the Villa Beale 
brightened with gerbes of rockets, 
ascending from its recesses, and 
breaking overhead in showers of 
turquoises, emeralds, and rubies. 
From the same dark ilex hedge fiery 
serpents meander out to sea, and, 
stopping suddenly short, plunge with 
a Ic ud hiss under the w ater. 

Nor are the fireworks confined to 
the land — many a gay shallop, bedi- 
zened along its sides ^vith coloured 
transparencies in honour of the 
Virgin, or some patron saint, ex- 
hibits rival pyrotechnics ; then, too, 
the fishing-sloops glide in and out of 
the creeks, follow ing their noiseless 
occupation among the rocks, each 
bearing at the stern a llaining torch, 
which ever and anon, as it naxes 
faint, is restored hy a smart blow to 
its wonted splendour, when a spcctre- 
likc figure in a tlrreatcning altitude, 
with uplifted spear, is revealed stand- 
ing at the bow ; find as the light regain 
grows dim, on goes the fairy boat iu 
shadowy indistinctness, till another 
coruscation bursts from the struck 
flambeau and renews tlic scene. Nor 
must wc omit in the enumeration 
the beautiful flrc-balloons sent up 
from various points along tho coast, 
and winging their way between sea 
and sky, as if carrying dispatches to 
the stars. Finally, the waters, too, 
are luminous; innumerable hordes 
of molluscs, like glow-worms, glitter 
in the depths of tho abyss, whilst 
huge moon-fish lie on the surface, 


around. 

Autumn Stokms. 

"Wlio hut a Neapolitan would ex- 
pect a sudden f{ueueliing of all this 
l)rilliaD(*y P — a disturbance of this 
absolute ivipose of earth, air, and 
water ? 

AVhcii not a. breath invades the deep 
serene, 

And not a cloud obscures the lovely 
scene ; 

or imagine that a uiiglity storm 
might be at hand, to wind up the 
evening with a sudden Borrasque ? 
Yet this is the usual course of things 
here at the autunuial equinox. Wliile 
the observer is enjoying the ])liicid 
moonbeams, and reluctantly think- 
ing of returning borne, a whole park 
of artillery is preparing for mischief 
behind the rocks of Capri. A squall, 
as sudden as a Neapolitan’s anger, 
quickly ruffles the quiescient sea, and 
lashes it into foam; the earliest inti- 
mation of wliieh is no sooner given, 
than all hasten to put themselves 
under cover from its violciu't'. Clouds 
muster witli iueonceivahle rapidity, 
and come trooping upfrrim :hc south- 
east, till tJio whole forms a sended, 
black phalanx over Baia3, and pro- 
ceeds, Puzzuoli and Iscliia, to 
extinguish the stars and moon, and 
eclipse the glare of Vesuvius, to 
make the waters dark, and the night 
hideous. Hark ! it is coming now 
in earnest, and wo hapyiily are at 
home. Tliat was not the rumble of 
a carnage along the Merge! lina, nor 
the report of distant fire-arms,^ but 
the muflled growl of tin* ayiproaching 
tempest — the surcharge of that dis- 
tended mass of discord wliich fills 
the whole sky. The great battle 
between heaven and earth is at hand, 
and there is a dreadful pause before 
the first broadside is launclied over 
the ghastly flood. {Sometimes a 
rapid prelude of lightning, with a 
roil of muflled thuncler, precedes the 
great outbreak ; then down it comes 
irresistibly, booming over the grotto 
of Pausilippo, shaking the houses 
along the shore, re-echoing from the 
heights of St. Elmo, and making the 
cannon of the Castle de’Uovo uneasy 
in their breachings. How abruptly 
the cats have ceased to caterwaul 
under our terrace \ no wandering dog 
bays the eclipsed moon, or stays to 
bark at the uufrequent passenger ; 
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every voice is hushed, or absorbed ing of the wind subsides, the waves 

in llie terrible voice of the storm ; lashed into fury may be heard tliun- 

and once begun, there is no pause, dcring against the cliffs. Another 

Its thundcrings, more and more hour, and tlie rain has ceased ; we 

loud, come at shorter intervals, and throw open the casement, and look 

its red artillery, more and more out upon the vrild night Avitli some- 

dazzlingly bright, appears to pene- thing like the suave mari magno 

tratc tlirougli the opacity of all feeling; then close the window and 

things. ’Tis in vain to close our retire to bed; and, lulled by the 

eyes, and try to shut it out ; the distant roar of the agitated waters, 

lightning tlames in at the smallest soon fall asleep, to rise in the morn- 

chink of the shutters, revealing our ing and tind everything much as it 

coward countenances to one an- was atthe same hour yesterday. Vesu- 

other’s observation. Anon a few vius is sending up his grey wreath, 

drojjs b(igin to patter against tho the bay is scarcely ruffled, fishermen 

window, and tho assemmed party in all directions are putting out their 

breathe more freely, and hail the boats, and but for the ])ouds about 
familiar sound ; tho rain increases, the house, no one could have guessed 
and is soon heard rushing down in tliat there had been any disturbance 
torrents. Hopes are now cuter- in the wx*ather last night.* This 

tained that the deluge of w'ater -will calm — wc arc speaking of the latter 

drown the lightning, or render it end of September, w'hcii summer 

innoxious; but that thought has breaks up, aud the periodical rains set 

scarcely given comfort, when a flash in — continues unimpaired till about 

more blinding than any yet seen, mid-day, Arheii the wind chops round 

accompanied by an instant loud ex- and brings up ik'W' detachments of 

plosion, 'which makes every shutter opaque clouds. The change it riy^id. 

shake, and the wdiolc house tremble. At tw'elve it is quite warm ; at two 
dissipates the illusion. That deto- the air is chilly and dam]) ; a miz- 
naling crack was no hruium fuhueu, zliiig rain commences ; the horizon 

but has done its w ork somew here in becomes more and more bounded ; at 

our immediate proximity. Oh I what length Capi'i is shut out from viewr ; 

a terrible night at sea As the howl- the sea is decidedly chafing, and 

* liotli the seas of Italy are subject to a very sudden agitation of their waters. 
The Adriatic fisherman has just as mucli need to invoke the Virgin 

In mare irato 
In siibita proccUa 

as the Neapolitan sailor. On one of the bastions of the Castle of Duino, on tlie 
shore of the Adri.atic, an iron staff is erected during summer, and it is part of the 
duty of a sentinel, whenever a storm threatens, to raise a halberd on the summit 
of this staff. If, on the .appro.ach of the halbenl, sparks are emitted, it is hold sure 
that a storm is im})cndiiig, and he tolls n. bell, wliicli s&nds forth the tidings of 
danger to the surrounding country. 

The sentinel mounts the turret stair, , 

His halberd is raised in the sultry air. 

And the sparks they danced 
As the liglitning glanced. 

And he rings the deep-toned bell ; 

And the tocsin rolls 
As the deep bell tolls. 

Wide over the flood and fell. 

Though the lark sing high 
In that ocean sky. 

On the verge of the darkhng cloud, 

There's the mischiel dire 
Of no earth-born fire. 

Conceal’d in that purple shroud : 

And the storm they know 
Will not be slow, 

When tliey hear that warning loud. 

The swine-herd hastes from the woodland height, 

And hurries his herd before him : 

The fisherman pulls with main and might. 

Ere the first loud peal burst o’er him : 
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all on shore already anticipate a re- 
newal of last night’s turbulence. The 
tailless canvas kites, uhicli hover 
oyer the Marina everjnnorning, have 
disappeared, the players at La Cava 
and 3i ori are no longer heard in the 
streets, cabs hurry helter-skeller to 
complete their course and earn the 
fare before the sluices of the sky are 
opened ; boats once more lugged on 
land, and covered uith tarpaulin, 
ring witli the jocund sounds of casta- 
nets, tambourines, and Tarantella 
dancing; women are obliged to stri- 
dulate louder at each other as the 
wind rises and threatens to drown 
their voices in his own roar : baca- 
rolles don their red cloth bonnets 
at the doors of their huts; a da- 
maged steamer, or unrigged felucca, 
comes straining in under bare poles, 
the small craft is all last amdiored 
in the harbour, and the contracted 
horizon is soon without a sail, lleibre 
night, the water dashes over the lish- 


ing-booths of the Santa Lucia, and 
sends upw hitc foam through tlic bars 
of the sea-drains, while in tlic mo- 
mentary remissions of the gathering 
storm, a crow'd of little urchins of 
both sexes, naked to the knees, dash 
from out their hiding-places to glean 
up spars, cephali, and shell-lish, left 
by each receding wave on the sea- 
shoi’o. 'VV ith what impetuosity must 
those waves be driven, to bound 
twenty feet above the object they 
strike ! at w hat a depth, too, must 
they act, to rake up the buried 
bivalves and launeb them uuou the 
upper current which swirls them on 
shore ! It costs tlie poor fisherman 
mm‘h labour and toil to dredge 
twelve feet for thisyr///// diwarey* 
now flung in such profusion on the 
beach. 

Naples in Early Morning. 

It is in autumn that such violent 
changes as tliose just described take 


The peas-aut is fled 

‘ To the hiU-side shed. 

Ere the blinding Hash he see ; 

Not a sound is heard. 

Nor of beast nor bird. 

Far over that wide country. 

Hark ! Huino’s bell 
Kings the warning knell ! 

In ! in ! with the wandering kine ! 

For tho flinty show'er 
Shall its vengeance pour, 

And the grape be torn from the \ iiic : 

Oh ! there’s many a knee. 

In fair Italy, 

Kefore the Madonna’s .shrine. 

And lieads all bare, in the convent j)rayer, 

When that bell swings loud, and that spear is there ! 

* The common name for a groat variety of shcll-fidi. 'J’his ' fruit of the sea’ is 
gathered in Septeraber. At the beginning of the month, on a day pre-arranged by 
the collective erew's, the bay, at an early hour in tlic morning, is arched acioss by 
a continuous line of fishing-boats, the whole under tho coiuliiet and management of 
a veteran Gripeus, who maintains order, and is referee in matters of dispute. The 
expedition is ailmirahly organizctl ; to anticipate the advance of the line towards 
shore would subject the invader to the * acfidcntes’ and otlier voluble maledictions 
of the combined flotilla, to say nothing of legal ])roc(;cdings, and incarceration at 
St. Elm<i. There is but small temptation to transgress, for on the first day’s 
dredging every man gets as much //•}»/< from the bottom as he can well manage; 
and when the wliole bay has been once fished, little remains to be gleaned, and the 
whereabouts of that little is a matter of uncertainty. 5So cleverly do they clear the 
bed of its produce, that by the end of October, when tlio first dredging terminates, 
the fishennan’a gains have .sunk from twenty corlini to one. After this, he will often 
thrust the brandished pole into the sfind, and bring up nothing but mud and disap- 
pointment; a few grains a day is all hia fixed allowance, and on this, and on what he 
can pick out of the sand, he has to find maccaroni for him.self and family; till, 
by general consent, the shell -fishery is ab.andoiied for that on the high seas, of which 
the produce now becomes much more remunerative. Of the different sorts of 
'coquillage’ which are included in this ‘ sea-fruit,’ we intend to speak at length on a 
future occasion. 
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place ; the summer montlis arc 
rarely defaced by these Borrasqiies. 
How pleasant is it, then, to antici- 
pate the heat of the day, throw back 
the oppressive mosquito curtain, and 
springing up, hasten to catch tlio 
first breath of morning, and the 
earliest indications of dawn at the 
open sash. Imj)ressively beautiful, 
indeed, is that mystcrioiis half-hour 
wliich, commencing in darkness and 
silence, ends in the awakened ener- 
gies of a new day. As the light 
breaks over the Bay, it seems like a 
relioarsal in epitome of tlie Creation, 
when the Spirit of God first moved 
upon the face of the waters. As yet 
the firmament is unconscious of the 
sun, and the higli peak of St. Angelo, 
Avhere he is to appear, presents no 
rosier tinge than the rest of the sky ; 
tli(' jiale mooji — a very ghost of the 
bright red sphere of last night — 
reveals nothing; the stars, gradually 
receding, liide their tiny points in 
prcseiencc of approacihing day ; the 
city liglits an* burned out; the fire- 
hoats un distinguishable ; the ever- 
burning entrails of Vesuvius emit 
but a lurid glow. Strikingly silent, 
too, at this hour is the noisiest 
street of the noisiest capital in 
Europe : not a sound to be heard ; 
the repose of the whole city abso- 
lute; the fish -booths under the 
window, a few hours ago crowded, 
and the scene of perpetual jangle, 
merriment, and imprecafion, ex- 
hibit only bare planks, with a few 
osier traps h'ft over night for the 
next day’s repair ; the Mergellina, 
which was thronged with ccpiipagcs 
when we went to bed at eleven, 
(with a Sirocco lieadache.) and one 
diapason of crashing discord, is silent 
now; and all the open lattices, where 
balls and convcrsazioid were then 
in full activity, have long since bt*en 
closed. 

The clock strikes live — convent 
bells begin to chime; it is time to 
start, while the streets arc c^ool and 
empty, on our jiroj acted ramble to 
ihc fish-market. The fountain of the 
lion, wliieh supplies all ourPansilippo 
side of the town, still pours the limpid 
stream, unencumbered by a single 
bucket, into the deserted tazza; 
no elaimant has yet appeared to 
draw water, nor is the active and 
impartial custodcj who gives each 
man his minute, and keeps the 


women from fighting, yet at his 
important post; there is a faint 
gurgling rife among the rocks, and a 
monotonous, pleasing murmur from 
ihc tiny ^\^lvelets that run licking 
the pebbles without breaking on the 
shore, and then fall hack again into 
the sea ; a few boats tied together 
ill a line, rise and sink with gentle 
motion, as the water swells and sub- 
sides noiselessly under their keels. 
Towards six o’clock, the change is 
rapid from this state of absolute 
rexmse to that of renewed life and ac- 
tivity. Tlic first objects we meet on 
emerging from the Palazzo are a flock 
of goats driven in from the Vomero, 
impatient to unload their 1 iill udders ; 
a minute afterwards, a detaelimeut 
of agile lazzaroni from Baia\ with 
])yi'amids of figs on Micir heads, 
stride panting by, in liaste to get 
their freiglit, cool to market; and 
pannier ed donkeys, llea^ily laden 
uith fruit and veg(*tables, are urged 
on with equal speed for the same 
purpose. The earliest hacarolles 
now appear ; we accept the oir#r of 
a boat; and after a d(*licious row in 
the calm, grey morning, arrive near 
the markets just as the suii is begin- 
ning to break cover, and carh enough 
to find everything in perfection. 
Traversing two boats from Sor- 
rento, one fragrant with a cargo of 
peaches and melons, the other, re- 
dolent of Peccore cheeses, which are 
not fragi’ant, we land almost uithin 
a Slone's throw of our destination. 

TJie lish-inarket is in the oldest 
part of old Naples, where the nar- 
roTN strc'cts more resemble alleys, 
or the Scotch uynds, tJian%)ur so- 
caUed tliorouglifar(*s : varying in 
breadtli from sullieicHt spac» to allow 
two camtelli to pass abreast, to that 
which is only ‘ carozzabile’ for one. 
These caratclU are made to measure, 
(like the Yarmouth carts,) and so 
exaefly, that the wheels nearly scrape 
lh(‘ walls on opposite sides. It is 
dangerous to stand still when they 
are coming, as the mode of driving 
at Naples is like Jehu’s, of the kind 
faded furious; and but for the 
ready retreat of an open door-Avay, 
a passenger might quickly ho 
crushed. The skill of meeting 
drivers is shown, not so much in 
avoiding a collision — which is often 
impossible — but in so dividing the 
shock between the two vehicles and 
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the houses on either side, that they an ecl-spoar to a Jew’s harp — see the 

fracture neither their own nor their place that can furnish a supply; the 

neighbour’s panels. Tn some places, hammer always ringing, and the 

the w'alls are rubbed away by th(‘S(' bellows always blowing away, 

constant hard knocks, and adbrd a Plenty of strong-smelling sliops are 

channel in which the wlieols fit as liere, full of the unsavoury stock 

they roll on. Looking u]) from the of last week’s unsold tlsli; casks of 

pavement at the strip of blue sky pickled aiuihovies and tlmnny at 

above, is like* p'ering from the hot- the door; shark’s teeth, inflated dio- 

tom of a well. Tin* bahjonic's appear dons, and S])ecimen3 of rough sha- 

to approach over-head : long lean green dangling from the ceiling, 

stockings, and burly forms of in- Here, too, are rival druggists, one 

flated shirts, are frequently blown with a musk-deer and a beaver 

across from one window to another; depicted on his shutters ; the other, 

hands might be shaken by op- showing a serpent and a cock fres- 

posite neighbours, and even ftotto coed on the wall. Both fill wflth 

voce conversations carried on, if inconstant customers, who, as thc\- 

Neapolitan signorinas ever spoke find the nostrum bought behind 

softo voce. A flapping cotton sheet, one counter fail, make a imrebaso 

wdth a print of the Madonna dell’ next w eek at tlio other. Bival to 

Marc, commences the Strada del both, a simplicesta hangs out his 

Mcreato, where curious trades are dried A'ipers for broth; oni'iH, or 

carried on. One shop displays a wood-lice, a sovereign (turo at Naples 

large assortment of squibs, delft, for diarrhoia; mallows, dulcamara, 

and distaffs ; at the next door, Uvo and angelica for catarrhal disorders ; 

men and their wives arc making reed mole - skins for sore - t'y cs, — and 

pipes, by clipping the stalks to a is not wiihoui his patrons : and 

proper length, muzzling one end here, as everywhere, an* kid (ca- 

wntli a pewter ring, and inserting protto) stalls, w ilh a dozen little ear- 

into it the upper part, previously eases suspoiuh'd froiu each, 

bent, to form the mouthpiece : there And now'^ w’e roach the market 
stands a. grain merchant, keeping a at just the right time : tlit* vino 

sharj) look-out on his tw enty sacks leaves are being removed from the 

of pulse, all with tlieir mouths open, figs, the sedg(* from the prawms, 

really to tell if anything be lilche<l while gaping shell-fish are still lively 

from them: Jiext comes a friUvra cnougli in the moist lava to squirt 

booth, w ilh caldrons smelling wmter through their syphons, or to 

strong and savoury ; whence, for slam to tlu^ door against prying 

a grano, a saucerful of tomata is eves; butchers are hanging up prime 

served out, witli a few^ snails, or joints on yet unhcatecl hooks; and 

an egg in purgatory^ in the cen- the flies, not warmed into activity, 

tre : tlicn comes a stall of soiled forbear aw^liile to commit dopreda- 

Punclics, and gaily dressed Mar- lions on fish, flesh, and fruit. The 

ohescs in wood, w iili pictures of sellers arc all at their posts, and tlio 

St. Antl'ony delivering his sennon stream of buyers begins to pour in. 

to the fish, and a number of other Lemonade booths are servmg out 

])iseatorial prints — such as St. Peter stores; aqtiavitari, tinkling a little 

])aying the tribute money, the niul- bell, wmlk about with an inferior 

titude fed in the wilderness, &c.: llioii spirit to refresh the sailors as they 

A Z/>c>*7/, t\A'o once noble Inns, come in from the night’s fishing; 

noAv in pitiable plight — the ‘Dolphin’ hotel and convent cooks, in paper 

:ind the ‘ Bay’ — announcing on squa- caps and white aprons, mix Avith the 

lid sign-boards that they arc kept Phrygian bonnets of the lazzaroni 

— w'e beg pardon, esercHati — con- and the cowls of mendicant friai*8, 

ducted — ^l)y JDons Perdinando and who, each with a picture of St. 

Stephano. If anything be w anted in Anthony, St. Christopher, St. Peter, 

iron, from a bedstead to a bar, from or some other piscatory saint for tho 

* Hard-boiled eggs, smothered in tomata sauce, are called, in allusion to the 
fiery red of the vegetable, ' eggs in purgatory.* Many of the lazzaroni make this 
their morning meal. 
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credulous to Ifiss and pay a j^rain 
for the privilcfTO, soon levy a sufll- 
ciont Slim to buy provisions ; and 
hero and there a figure dressed all 
in white, blinking through two holes, 
rattles a box by your car, to collect 
coin for the benefit of souls in pur- 
gatory ! 

Now vehicles come in of various 
kinds, from Iho bigh -perched gig 
and lean horse, to the low, rumbling 
car drawn by an Umbrian ox, witli 
a goodly freight of passengers in 
and about it, who all dismount at 
the entrance of the market. Here 
many a dispute takes place concern- 
ing the fare ; eight or ten soldiers 
will descend from some clumsy, 
lieavy machine, dragged on by one 
half-dead hors(», and after much 
haggling, ultimately detemnne not 
to pay anytliin*’'. The poor vettnrino 
may hun.'oly appeal t(' the condition 
of the iiiisi'rablt' horse to move eom- 
])assion towards himself, but all to 
no pui’jiose ; till, exasjierated by 
tlicir laughter at his gesticulations 
and eon tortious, he is loft tearing 
his hair, roaring, and imprecating 
the curse of St. Januarius’ blood 
upon lliimi in words blasphemous 
enough to make it curdle with horror. 
These military despots arc the king’s 
own pels, and do very much as they 
like; the only furllior notice taken 
of the victim is playfully to look 
at him through their hngers, in well- 
known allusion to prison bars, and 
tlioso sons of Mars have disappeared 
through the market arch to purchase 
provisions for the in(‘sses of their 
respeeiive regiments. Some carts 
are entirely filled with rei)resenta- 
tives of tlie Church, but these arc 
jolly, portly fellows,who pay loyally, 
and liastcn to secure the most deli- 
cate fare for the table of their dif- 
ferent camohiunis. 

La pEscnEUiA. 

Following the crowd, we proceed 
into the Fisli-niarkot, which is sulfi- 
cienlly ehuracteristic and pictiires(j[iie 
of ilself to deserve a brief notice. 
No part of Naples is more densely 
thronged ; it is the heart of the city)|| 
here the first movements of morning 
life begin, Jind here, too, the last stir 
in the cveuing remains palpitating, 
after there is a general miiet clse- 
wlierc. ’Tis a lino |)lace for brush- 


ing up old recollections of the pa.st, 
many traces of ancient manners and 
customs b(‘ing still perceptible, in- 
dependently of the antiquities offered 
daily for sale. Here are exhibited 
all those gi'otcscuie attitudes so co- 
piously illustrated on the Nola vases; 
here, also, in accordance with an- 
cient usage, as rtqircsented on the 
neighbouring frescoes and bas-reliefs, 
donkeys are led into the market, held 
by the tail, reeling under heavy 
panniers, and subjected to the 
cudgelling and ill-treatment uhicli 
lias never gone out of fashion, from 
the days of Balaam and Homer 
down to the present time. Look- 
ing about a little, another livi'ly 
appeal to the past otfers itself 
in the colossal «Jrj t-of-door caldron 
propped u])()n stones, ami bubbling 
u]) with hecatombs of simmering 
snails, a red sea of dissolving toma- 
las, or a w'1k»1c sack of seething pota- 
toes. In such a vessel, pictures — not 
contemporary — ri'prcsmit the mar- 
tyrdom of 8t. John in boiling oil, 
when lie came out stronger from his 
bath ; and such, also, with men and 
satyrs grouped around, dragging out 
a pig to scrape, kneeling down to 
feed tlie dames, or iilling it from 
skins of Avater, foi*m th«i subject 
and accessories of many an ancionl 
engraved gem. The very religion 
of the Cross is here debased and 
associated with ancient suyierstition. 
Early as it is, in yon idol slio]), see 
a modern Demetrius and his erafts- 
men already liusy, making to order 
saints by flic score for convents, 
street shrines, or pr{pscpvs, ami 
placing the Virgin Mary on Diana’s 
crescent to denote the liiunaculate 
Conception I , 

In the emitro of a dirty little largo, 
something like ^hl^ conduenoe of the 
Seven Dials, Avhere the sale of fish 
is jirineipally carried on, is one of 
thoSc short ugly monuments called 
Aguglia, Avhich are so profusely 
stucK over Naples, architectural 
scarecrows, neither column, pyra- 
mid, nor obelisk, but seemingly de- 
vices taken from the chessboard or 
jew(‘ller’s shop — Brobdignag paAvns 
m marble, or colossal seal-handles in 
stucco, capped either Avith a gilt 
Madonna, or a dag, bearing Santa 
Maria on one side, and St. Jaiiu- 
arius on the other. 
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Ever and anon, accompanied by 
a fresh crowd, and announced by 
beat of drum, new arrivals of fish, 
just landed, are paraded, as was the 
sturgeon in days of yore, in long 
procession to the spot. Next conu5 
the Capi del Spei'anzelli,* the chiefs 
•of the market, with their huge scales, 
which being speedily adjusted, the 
fisli is duly w eighed and registered, 
nnd then sold in lots. Me-’s-men, 
iraitori, chefs y convent coolcs, crowd 
round the auctioneer, wlio forthwith 
begins, It la llobins. to put up for 
sale the pesce nobile, the chefs- 
d'(Euv}'es of the market. Ah! Jici ! 
Jici ! die belle coscy a (juanto Siy- 
nori mieiy &c., looking interroga- 
tively at the principal buy (*rs, hoping 
thereby to excite* them to outbid one 
another: and the same fierce con- 
tention then commences wliich was 
exhibited nineteen centuries ago, 
ulioii Lucullus purchased mullet and 
parrot-fish for liis entertainments, 
while Ai)icius was wTiting aphorisms 
in his stiiily on preparing and cook- 
ing them. There is always aloud 
and amusing competition between 
the hotel audeonvent cooks, each act- 
ing ac'cordiiig to the instruction of 
his chief, but the former genorally' 
bearing away the priine sj)ecimen8. 

It is nnpossibh* to eoneeive any- 
thing like the din and discord of an 
Italian or Sicilian market at the 
mai-ket hour. ‘ None hut itself can 
be its parallel,’ and yet the whole is 
clTeeted by some score only of Jmmaii 
tongues let loose at will. ViVerybody 
there either is, or sct'ms to be, in a 
passion, each trying to out.ceream, 
outroar, «uib(*llow and CKitblasjjhcnio 
his ii(‘ighbour, till the eombiiied up- 
roar fills, the whole area, and rises 
Jiigh above it. The men are all Slen- 
tors; the w*(naen perfect ^la'iiads; the 
children a si*t of how ling imps, w horn 
nothing sliort of Thuggism could 
pacify, ft is no iiiifrecpicnt spec- 
tacle in this Irantie neighboiirliood 
to see some baby eleiiehiiig its 
tiny hands and boneless gums in 
concentrated passion, tearing at the 


rudiments of hair, and screaming 
with all its puny strength, or, in yet 
wilder extravagance, its arms in iho 
air, liurling defiance at its own 
mother, w ho, standing at bay with 
the mien of a Tysyphone, strives to 
drow n her baby’s voice in her own 
frenzied treble, and looks as if she 
could droivii him, loo, for a very 
small consideration. 

TJu' noise arouses every living 
creature, even unto the Hies, who 
are stimulated into consciousness, 
and begin to buzz full half-aii-hour 
sooner than the w^armth of the sun 
would have awakened them ; hungry 
clogs, fearless of observation, jircss 
close on the heols of the bawling, 
pre- 0 (‘eu])i('d erow’d; sleek eats be- 
yond the r(*acli of do<!;s come creep- 
ijlg over the fisli -stalls, and prescient 
rats, peeping from obscure holes, 
can scarce refrain from rushing out 
en masse upon the offal, shortly to 
be left at their sole disposal. 

Every market, to be enjoyed, 
should be visited not long affer sun- 
rise, ere its stores have b(‘en dimi- 
nished by purchasers, and while yet 
God’s daily bounty to mankind is in 
all its prime and freshness, (.com- 
pare Covent Garden Market, for 
instance, at fi\'e o’clock on a. July 
morning, redolent witli moss-roses 
and straw berries, and Covent Garden 
on the same (hi\% at noon, Avhen the 
fruit is I'ermontiug, and the flow ers 
fading in the suu. But this is more 
pavtieiilarly true of Ttaliaii tliaii of 
English markets, ow'iug to the much 
greater heat, wdiich sooner tells ujifa- 
vourably on the supply of food ; and 
it applies more especially to the 
Pescheria, Ilalf-au-hour after the 
fish art^ first taken out of the w^ater, 
is the time to see them in Ihcir glory, 
— then th(‘ brilliancy of the exhibition 
for that day closes ; though even then 
the vast variety of shapes, the end- 
less eomploxity of Avarlike accoutre- 
nienis, and their many coiitrivanecs 
for escaping djinger, must strike even 
the most incurious, as lie secs lying 
before him 


* There are about a dozen of these uayi elected out of the confratenfity of 
fishemieii, Avho, for the cou.sukTation of (the fourth pai*t of a farthing) per 

pound, weigh, register, and <lispoHe of the fish to their servants for sale ; and so 
scrupulously exact are they in repaying the proceeds to the fisliennen, that they 
obtain, as a reward for their honesty — which seems the best policy even among such 
rogues as these — a consiilerable competence, and sometimes a fortune. In all cases 
of dispute, application is made to the consul (every trade lia'S its consul), w'ho calls 
a court, and fi^in his decision there is no appeal. 
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Flat fish with ayes distoi-ted, square, ovoiil, rhomboid, long. 

The cased in mail, the slippery backed, the feebler, and the strong. 

Soft fin ned,*(‘^) and armed with we;ipons, to poison, stiib, or maul(**) 

I’heir baby-brood who educate to grunt, and bleat, and call.('') 

Who build on se.*i,(‘^) who l>ed on Bln>re,(*) who ox-like chew the cud,(f) 

Who crest the waves with liquid light, ( k) or ink the aable flood, 

Who numb the boatman's sinewy arm ;(') on azure wings who mount, 

And plunging pleiironectic hordes, a tribe too vast to count. 

These dragged on hooks, tliese baled in tubs, and hence poured out like water. 
Together gas[», profusely mixetl in one prdftiiscuous slaughter. 


But the groat bouuty of fisli, after 
is colour, lovely, but, alas ! ova- 
iiescent as the rainbow itself. Tlic 
inliabitaiits of tlie sea eaniiot be 
l»ri*sorved except as mumuiics; lliey 
are the op[)robrium of taxidenuy ; 


stufling and alcohol alike absorb 
their lines; and in museums their 
blanched scales form a gliastly con- 
trast to the gay and gaudy iiitcgu- 
ments of the denizens of earth and 
air by liicli they are surrounded. 


While blazing breast of humming-bird, and lo’s stiffened wing 
Are just as bright as when they flew their earliest voyage in spring; 
AVhile speckled snake and spotted pard their markings still display — 
Though he who once cmbalniM tliciii both, himself be turned to clay — 
'I'he scaly tribe a different doom awaits, — scarce reach’d the shore. 
Those rainbow hues are fading fast, till all tlicir beauty’s (»’erl - — 

The eye that late in ocean’s flood was large and r«jiiTul and full, 
lleconies on land a sunken orb, glaucomatous and dull. 

The gills, like mushrooms, soon begin to turn from pink to black. 

The blood congeals in stasis thick, the scales upturn and crack, 

Fa-ir forms, a V'crrcnicse himself in art’s meriiliau power 
With e\ery varied tint at hand, e’en in his happiest hour. 

Could hcarcely have achieved, and bid the glowing canvass live— 

Are now so colourless and dun, a Rembrandt’s touch might give. 


mi. WIIICJICOT AND BISHOP BUTLEB. 


I T can hardly be doubted, that as 
far UkS any system or school of 
moral pbiloso|)lLy can be said to be 
prevalent in England at this present 
day, nearly all those who have i>aul 
any marked attention to elbieal 
science are tlisciples of Bishop J osiqdi 
Butler, or, at least, advocates and 
teachers of principles like tliosc 
mainlAincd by the celebrated author 
■oftlie Analoift/ of Ut litjioit. Indeed, 
at the Univi'i-sity of Cambridge, tlic 
views of this Oxford divine liavc 
been some years directly opposed, 
and as directly preferred, to the 
moral pliilosopb}’ of the senior 
rangier, Paley, wbicli was pre- 


viously the text-book for degree 
examinations. For nearly twenty 
years a certain ac(piaintam‘e witii 
Ihitler’s Sermons and bis Disscrla- 
fio)i on Virtue Las been r(*qnired of 
all undergraduates at some of the 
principal coHeges. And flic well- 
known nanu's of Sedgwiek and 
'SVlicwcll are connected With som<5 
formal attempts to dethrone the 
arcbdeacoii from his old seat in llic 
Bcliools of cfisuistry, and to set np 
the, bishop in his stead. Paloy’s 
utilitarian theory of morals Avas first 
4)penly attacked by Professor Sedg- 
A\ick m his Discourse on the Studies 
of the University of Cambridge, 


* {”) Malao, and Acantlio — pterygians. (^) Scorpsena, Trigon, Jiala'.stra, and 
many llaijc. Alii rediluufc vocali e gutture voces kastorides, veluti, Atque 
Line, at([ue Chromis, Caprique, et flumineus sus. (‘’) Aristotle describes the nnli- 
ficJition of this reinaikable fish. I*) The Anabas (from avajHairo)), because he climbs 
trees and roosts in the branches; and Exoca^tus, whose name tells its story. 
(^) Scarus — solus qui ruminat escas. — Ov, (b) Luna. (*') Loligo, (') iJiirkc. 
[^) Rlue-fiimed Gurnard. 
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originally piiblislied in 1833, and 
now inimoTisoly expanded in a liftli 
edition. The opposition between 
Paley’s system and that of Butler, 
whit'll is now sul)sfitut(*d for it, is 
suceinetly stated by J)i'. WJiewell 
in the preface to his edition of llio 
Three hermons, p. 5 : — 

Paley declares his intention to^niit 
the mmd dcclamaiimum the dignity and 
capacity of our nature ; the superiority 
of the soul to the body, of tao rational 
to the animal part of our constitution; 
upon the worthiness, refinement, and 
delicacy of some satisfactions, or the 
meanness, grossness, and sensuality of 
others, liutler, on the contrary, teaches 
that there As a ditference in kind among 
our principles of acti<m, which is «piite 
distinct fr<tm tlieir ditibrence of strength; 
tliut reason was iiitciuled tti control 
animal appetite, and that the law of 
man’s nature i^ violated when the con- 
trai’Y takes place. Paley teaches us to 
judge of the merit of actions hy the 
advantages ti> which tln-v leail ; Ihitler 
teaches tliat good desert and ill desert 
are son\etliing else tlian mere temlencies 
to the advantage and disiuUantage of 
society. Paley makes virtue dej)eiul 
upon the conse<|ueiiees of our ‘actions; 
liutler makes it depend upon the due 
operation oi* our nuu’.d con.stitution. 
Paley is tlie moialist of lailit}'; liutler, 
of coT'.seience. 

Jt IS not our iuteiitiou in the 
following remarks to enlarge on lliis 
brief but .‘ueura.e distinction bo- 
iwetm lilt* il')eti*ines of Paley and 
Butler, or to point out any of the 
rea.sons -wliieli rendered it so de- 
sirable tliat young men at Cambridge 
should be led to tJie study of moral 
plnlosopby under the guidance of 
safer p^ineiph's than .those wln<*li 
form the basis of tin* utilitarian 
system. ^But we uhsli to show tJjal 
Butler was anticipated in ail tlic 
essential featun’S of bi.s etliieal doe- 
triiu's by a very eminent, but now 
ucglecled author of tlie prceediiig 
ceiitnry. i)r. Bonjamiu Whichcot — 
that, in fact, he (lid Imt appropriati’^ 
an d m et h 0 ( li ze t he pul )1 i s h ed o] union s 
of a writer, Avith nhom lie was well 
accjuaintcd, and Avho wa.s, iii fact, 
the roj)r('sentative and e\]K)ncnt of 
nil important school of divinity and 
Christ iau philosophy, nut uncon- 
nected with the party to whicli 
Butler himself belonged. We bc- 
lioAX' that, in calling attention to 
tliesc fa(’ts, which Jiave never, so 
far as wc know', attracted the notice 


[October, 

of any writer on Englisli literature, 
we shall throw some luwv light on 
the history of nhilosophy in this, 
country, and shall, perliaps, awaken 
a train of thought which may hcl]) 
some of our renders in tludr slniggh' 
to es(*ape from the religious^ and 
metaphysical perplexities of the 
present day. 

Tim middle of the st'veuteimlli 
century may he e(msitler('d as con- 
stituting the most im])ortant epocli 
in the annals of mental plnl()so])liy, 
ill conse(jueiu.'e of the almost con- 
temporary appearance of l)(‘scarl('s 
and Hobbes. Kor ivbile wc may be 
disposed, with Hugald Stewart, to 
date the origin of a true ])syelioI(rg;v 
from the publication of the ])rinci])al 
W'orks of the celebrated Frern'lnnan, 
there can he little doubt tliat 1 1 (»b])j's 
W'as the paivnt of all themisehn'vons 
and false iiliilosojiliy wliicli has pn'- 
vailed, in tliis eonntiy at least, from 
liis time until the ])resent. While 
he intluenced the sensualism tif 
Loeke, and the eonsecpuMit ]);nr.- 
d(.)\es of Berkehy, he is <‘choed by 
the scepticism ot* Hiimc, and fur- 
nishes tlie whole basis and nnv4 ol* 
tlie materials for Jlarlh'y% tln'oiy 
of association. Lockc', who followed 
Hobhes in depriving man lioth of 
Ids })owcrs of imagination and of bis 
moral sense. ]).‘ncd the way for the? 
reception of tlie utilitarian scheme ; 
and Professor Sedgwick has justly 
remarkc'd, that ‘it is to the* cmtii-c' 
domination w hich the Ksho)) on Ihc 
Jl liman LTnJvrsiandiug had once' 
estahli.'^licd in the lodvcr.siiy of 
Cambridge* that we may attiabiite 
all that i.s faulty in the* moral nhilo- 
.sopliy of Paley.’ And there' is no 
doubt that Hobbes’ theory of lan- 
guage' was prc'parcd by tbc' sen- 
sualism of Ijocke for its full-blown 
reAuial in tlie immoral nominalism 
of Horne Tooke — that modc'vn re- 
presentative of the old sophist, 
Cratylu.s, whom a Cambridge ])liilo- 
loger has assailed with wc'apons 
derived from the iioivest and soundest 
schools of lingnisiic. science and 
sclioJarship. 

Jn Ins own time, Hobbes en- 
countered the most vcdiement and 
uncompiMiuising 0 ])positi<>n from the 
theologians of the day. Dillering 
in all otlu'r respec'ls, tlie Boman 
catliolic, the higli churcliman, and 
the presbyterian, all agreed in dc- 
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nonnriniT iho sceptical and almost 
atheistical tendencies of many of his 
opiiiioiis. Ihit whih' men of extreme 
o]jinions invei.C’lied a.i^ninst kini in 
tlu' lanf^natre of almost jiersoiial 
hostility, it is worthy of remark that 
his syst('m of moral philosophy 
found its chief opponent in Dr. 
"VVJiichcot, the representative of eoni- 
prcliensive c'luirity, moderation, and 
tolerance. Tlio nature of the an- 
tagonism hetw<‘en the author of The 
Jjeriathan and the liead of the lati- 
tudniariau school is well stated by 
Lord Shaftesbury, in the preface to 
the iSelcct SennouN of Dr. WlticJicot, 
whicli he published from tlio author’s 
notes, in lODS; and as the book is 
scar(‘C, and but little known, we 
will A'(*nture upon a few extracts. 
Tlaviui^ first stated that llohbesliad 
done ‘but Aery ill service in the 
moral world, and tliat, however other 
parts of plijloso])hy miujht be oblij^ed 
to him, ethics would ap^iear to have 
no i;rt‘ai sliare in the oblij^ation,’ 
Loril Shaft('s1)ury proceeds to i^ive 
a sketeii of the selllsh systein, as 
advoealed by Ttobbes, and to insist 
on its tendeney to abolish all sense 
of virtue in man by ditfusin" ‘ the 
poison of immoral and, in regality, 
atheistical principles.’ Jlctlien con- 
tinues : — 

It is certain that there is nothing 
iiioro contemlcd for l)y those that wonhl 
not \villinj_;ly .'idinit a (leity, nor is there 
.any thing of greater u,so to them in their 
way of reasoning, than to have it pass 
as current that there arc in man no 
natiujil principles inclining him to 
society — nothing tliat moves him to 
what is moral, just, and honest — except 
a piosptjct of some different good, s»)ine 
advantage of a different sort from what 
attends the actions tlieniselves. Nor is 
it strange that they who have hruiight 
themsel ves off from so much as believing 
the reality of any ingenuous action, per- 
formed by any of mankind, merely 
ihroiigh good affi'ction and a roctitmle 
of temper, should he backward to appre- 
hend any goodness of that sort in a 
higher natnre than that of man. Hut 
it is strange to conceive how many who 
pretend .a notion and belief of a supreme 
])()wer, acting with the greatest good- 
ness, and without any iiiducenient but 
that of love and good-will, should think 
it unsuitable to a iatioiia.l creature, de- 
rived from Him, to act after lli.s 


exaiii])lo, and to find pleasure and con- 
tentaient in Avorks of goodness and 
bounty without other pn.spect. Hut, 
w'hat is yet move unaccountable is, that 
men who profess a religion where love 
is chiefl) enjoined — wlici-o the heart is 
expressly called for, and the outward 
action Avitliout that is disregardod— 
Avhere cliarity (or kindness) is niadi.* 
all in all— should combine to degrade 
the principle of gootl nature, and refer 
all to rcAvard, whicli being made the 
only motive iu men’s actions, must ex- 
clude all Avorthy and generous dis]v>si- 
tion, all that love, chanty, and affection 
which the Scripture enjoins; and with- 
out which no action is lovrlif in tlie sight 
of (led or man, t»r in itself deserving of 
notice or kiiul reward. liut pv'rliajis 
one reason of tliis mislortiine has l>een 
tliJit some men, who have meant sincerely 
Avell to religion and virtue, have been 
afraid lest by advancing the princi]>le of 
good nature, .uid laying toe gicat a 
stress upon it, the a]»paroiii need of 
Hocrcii rvMafion (a thing so highly im- 
portant to manlvind) should he in s«nno 
niejisuiv tiikcn away. So that they 
w'cre forced, in a manner, to 
rirtiie, and give way to the impiitlltion 
of hi'liof mrnrnovf/, ami oj at'fivj/ m ti 
dovish spirit in iraijs of rdojiuu* r-atlier 
than admit a soit of rival (in this sense) 
the faith of divine revelation seeing 
that (Miristianity (they thought) would 
by this means he made loss necessary to 
mankind, if it should )>o allowed that 
men couhl find any lia]rpiuess in virtue 
hut what is in reversion. Thus, owa 
partp of men fearing the eonsequences 
w'hich may be rlrawii from tlie ackiiow- 
Icdgiiient of moral and s<)eial j>riiiei]>les 
in the liuman mind to the proof of a 
Dr‘ii}';. existence, and another porty 
feaiing as mueli from thence to tlie pre- 
jinlice of llovi’latirjn — each have, in 
tlieir turns, math mir (if I may say so) 
even on virtue itself - having ^ixplodcrl 
the principle of goorl nature, all enjoy- 
jiieiit ami satisfaction iuaets of kindness 
and love, all notion of happiness in 
temperate cour-.es anrl model ate desires, 
and, ip short, all virtue or foundation of 
viitiie, unless that, perhaps, he called 
merit or virtue which is left remaining 
when all generosity, free inclination, 
public-spiritcdness, and everything tdse 
besii^os pn’i'rt/c rajard is taken away. 

If this may be said to he our case 
under this dispute, and that true religion 
itself (which ia /ore) be thus emlangered, 
and morality so ill-treated betAAcen tAvo 
such difterent and distant parties,— if 
each of these, notwithstaiuhng tlieir vast 
disagreement, do yt'O, in this matter, so 
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fatally agree to decry human nature, and 
ilestroy the belief of any immediate good 
or happineus in virtue as a thing any 
way suitable to our make and constitu- 
tion, there is then so much tlie more 
need of some great and known man to 
oppose this current. Ami liere it i.s that 
our author lias api»eared so signally. 
Whatsoever (says he) soiue hare said, 
Marias nature is not so untouard a thinff 
{unless it he abused) but that there is a 
secret sympathy in human culture icith 
rirtue and honesty, which [fires a man an 
interest even in had men. God, in injinite 
wisdom, has so contnsed., that if an intel- 
lectual bcinysink itself into sensuality, or 
any icay dejile or pollute itself, then 
miseries and torments should befall it 
eren in this state. Virtue and rice (says 
lie) are the foundations of jwacc and 
happiness, or sorrow and mistry. There 
is inherent punishment helonyiny to all 
rice, and no power can divide or separate 
them, for thonyh God should not, in a 
positive tray, injiict jmnishmeut, or any 
instrument of God punish a sinner, yet he 
would punish himself; his misery and 
iinhajipinc'fs would arise from himself. 

Thus speaks our excellent divine and 
triify Christian philosoplicr, whom, for 
his appearing thus in defence of natural 
yoodtuss, we may call the preacher of 
yood nature. This is what he insists on 
everywhere, and to make this evident 
is, in a manner, the scope of all his dis- 
courses. 

This lucid statement by the mddo 
and aee('inplislied author of The 
Charae'hrislics renders it unne- 
cessary for ns to fatigue our readers 
vvitli any' lengthened e.xiraets from 
tlu‘ writings of J)r. 'VVhiehcol . 1'hose 
who are well accpiaintedu ith llutler’s 
works, will sec even from llie above 
brief iHeeount of the 0 ])inions of 
liis predecessor, tJiat their views of 
virtue, ^of the power of tJic approv- 
ing and disapproving faendty in man, 
of the eonnexion betwt‘en goodness 
and happiness, and of the moral 
government of God, wliieli eonucets 
vice with misery, are really identical; 
and without detracting from the 
merit of original reasoning whieli is 
equally (‘onspicnous in the Analogy 
of Bcllyion, and in the Sermons de- 
livered in flic Holls Chapel, we must 
say, that if the former u as suggested 
by the remark in Origen, whieli 
appears on the title-page, the laikT 
must Lave owed at least as mueli to 
the influence of an English divine, 
who was the head of the seliool to 
whieli Butler belonged, and whose 
WTitings must liave been known to 
the great morahst. We say, must 


have been knowm ; for Butler’s 
literary career commenced with his 
criticism of Dr. Samuel Clarke’s 
Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God, and he always 
kc*pt up the intimacy to wliich the 
correspondence on this subject gave 
rise. Kow, tlic fourth and last 
volume of Whieheot’s Sermons w'as 
published hy Dr. Clarke in 1707, a 
few years before the commencement 
of lus aequaintance with Butler, in. 
1711, and it is nearly certain tliat 
the young divine must have read 
dlseourses so recommended to his 
notice, and so in harmony with his 
own o])inions. It is no doubt some- 
what strange tliat, although Butler 
quotes opinions suggested more or 
lessb}' Whiehcot, from The Charac- 
f eristics of his editor, Lord Shaftes- 
bury', and though lie combats tlie 
views of Hobbes by the same train 
of arguments whieli were used by liis 
predecessor, he makes no distinct 
allusion or reference* to the vindicator 
of human nature and virtue. AVhat- 
ever may be the proper explanation, 
of this, it is suflicicnt for us to know 
tliat AVhieheot really anticipated 
Butler ill all the essential features 
of liis moral and religious philosopliy , 
and to be able to effect the rehabilita- 
tion of this once eminent, but now 
nearly forgotten name. And after 
all, for us the great matter is, not to 
settle the question of conscious or 
imei)nseious literary obligations be- 
tween two eminent divines, the latter 
of whom died some hundred years 
ago, but to consider the bearing of the 
views, w hieh they concurred in advo- 
cating, on the apjiroaching crisis in 
English Christianity. 

Tlie successive phases in the re- 
ligious struggle of the seventeenth 
eentury liave n*-a])pearcd in the 
ninctcentli, tliougli with less of im- 
idieaiiou in the political movcmcnls 
of the period, and consequently with 
less influence on the well-being of 
the state. Bui with every dilferenee 
of degree, w'e must recognise the 
similarity in kind; and those who 
attach any importance to the new 
science of sociology, as it is barba- 
rously tenned, must take their lessons 
of analogy from the past, if they 
would remedy the evils of present , 
and guard against the dangers of the 
future. In the seventeenth century, 
we find a fierce struggle between 
low' church and high church, be- 
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tween puritan austerity and sacer- 
dotal fonnalisni, followed by a bold 
and rampant a^^gression on the part 
of popery. At this time, the rela- 
tions between the sovereign and the 
people had not yet been delinitively 
settled; and contests between repub- 
lican and monarchical principles 
mingled themselves with the specula- 
tive antagonism of religious dogmas. 
Hence it happened, that the tem- 
porary triumph of the pr<jsbytcrian 
over the episcopalian, and the mox*e 
lasting victory of the protestant over 
the papist, -w^erc signalized by two 
successive dethronements ot the 
Stuart family. The nineteenth cen- 
tury has had no reason to fear any 
consequences resembling these. But 
the theological campaign has been 
very similar. Protestant feelings, 
in many cases influenced and guided 
by Puritanism, have, in the first in- 
stance, asserted themselves in suc- 
cessful opposition to the pretensions 
of sacerdotal authority within the 
Church — public opinion has super- 
seded the rubric, and the privy coun- 
cil has put its veto on the attempt 
to narrow the interpretation of our 
ecclesiastical formularies. And now 
the voice of the nation, heard in 
the votes of an overw’helming ma- 
jority in the Lower House, lias de- 
clared the futility of a papal aggres- 
sion, more open, but less plausible 
than that wliicli cost James II. his 
crown. Thus, in exhibiting succes- 
sive defeats of priestl}’^ encroachment, 
the present age has much in common 
with that which witnessed the suc- 
cessive discomfiture of Archbishop 
Laud and Bather Petre. But it rests 
with ourselves to determine whether 
we shall or shall not enjoy a period 
of ecclesiastical tranquillity similar 
to that which followed the Kevolution 
of 1688 ; and our chance of attaining 
this desirable consummation must 
depend on our maintenance of the 
principles of which Dr. Benjamin 
Whichcot w’as the first advocate, and 
which wore providentially embraced 
by the rulers of the Church at that 
cpo(jh. 

No one, who is able and willing to 
reflect, can fail to perceive that the 
only safe repose after a period of dis- 
sension, is that whi(;h is x^tirchased 
by a liberal conservatism. An abso- 
lute refusal to concede any reform, 
is as destructive and revolutionary 
as the most violent and inconsiderate 


radic^alism. A timely dose of physic 
will in many cases immediately re- 
store the nonnal state of hcaltli; but 
obstinate rejection of the simple re- 
medy is as injurious to the patient’s 
liealth and cpmfljrt, as a rash employ- 
ment of the nostrums of the empiric. 
TlieCliurch ofEugland, in particular, 
has been saved from time to time by a 
spirit of comprehension, wliich is, in 
fact, the charter of its continued ex- 
istence as a national establishment; 
and the Articles, which are still its 
most dogmatic expression of opinion, 
arc expressly constructed on this 
)rinciple — whic^h is one rather of 
iberty than of compromise. If we 
w’ish that our Church should include 
the majority of the population, we 
must rest our fonniilarios on that 
broad basis wliich is imiilied iii the 
description of the sacraments, bor- 
rowedfrom Augustine, by our twenty- 
fifth Article, as it stood originally : 
Dominxis noster aacrameixtis riimero 
paucissimis, ohservatu facillimisy sig- 
nijicatione preestantissimis, societa- 
tern novi populi colligavit. We must 
presume that there must be many 
points on which a precise agreement 
cannot be extorted from any large 
number of men, and xvo must bo 
content to be imited in words and 
thoughts on those 'pointe which are 
really vital and essential. These 
were the views which animated our 
reformers in the sixteenth century ; 
and the Church would neither have 
enjoyed a prolonged existence after 
the Kestoration in 1662, nor would it 
have held its ground in unimpaired 
vigour after tl>e Bevolution iji 1688, 
but for the exertions and influence 
of tlie liberal conservatives, qn whom 
the bigots of the day bestowed the 
name of Latitudinarians, That we 
may not spon to be advancing a para- 
doxical opinion, and to give a new 
and exaggerated value to tiio services 
of these true sons of England, wo 
will quote the words of BiSiop Bur- 
net, who viewed the facts of the case 
wdth the eyes of a contemporary. 
After describing the corruption and 
negligence of the clergy at the time 
of the Bestoration, ho goes on to say 
{History of his Own Time, vol. i., 
j). 271, fol., 12th cd.) : 

In all which sad representation, some 
few exceptions are to be made ; but so 
few, that if a new set of men had not 
appeared of another stamp, the Church 
had quite lost her esteem over the nation. 
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These were generally of Cambridge, 
formed under some divines, the chief of 
whom were Drs. Whiclicot, Cudworth, 
Wilkins, Moore, and Worthington. . , . 
All these, and those who were fomied 
under them, studied to cxiiiiiine farther 
into the nature of things tliiin hail been 
ddhe formerly, Tliey declared against 
superstition, on the one hand, and enthu- 
siasm, on the other. They lovetl the con- 
stitution of the Church and the liturgy, 
and could well live under them; but 
they did not tldnk it unlawful to live 
under another form. They wished that 
things might have been carried with 
more moderation. And they continued 
to keep a good correspondence with those 
who differed from them in opinion, and 
allowed a great freedom both in philo- 
sophy and ill divinity, from whence they 
were called the raen of latitude. And 
upon this, men of narrow'er thoughts, 
and fiercer tempera, fastened upon them 
the name of Latitudinarlans. llieyread 
Episcopiua much. And the making out 
the reasons of things being a main part 
of their studies, their enemies culled 
them Sociniav^. They were all veiy 
zealous against Popery. And so they 
becoming soon very considerable, the 
Papists set themselves against them to 
decry them as Atheists, Deists, or, at 
best, Socinians. And now that the main 
principle of religion was struck at by 
Hobhec and his followers, the Papists 
acted upon this a very strange part. 
They went in so far even into the argu- 
ment for Atheism, as to publish m.any 
books, iu w hich they affirmed, that there 
was no certain proof of the Christian 
religion, unless we took it from the 
authority of the Church as infallible. 
This was such a delivering up of the 
cause to them that it raised, in all good 
men, a very high indignation at Popeiy 
— that party showing tlnft they chose to 
make men, wlio would not turn Papists, 
become Atheists, rather than believe 
Christianity upon any other ground than 
infallibility. 

On the appositenoss of tliis state- 
ment to the present condition of 
party-spirit among theologiana, w e 
shall make some remarks in the 
seefuel; but in order to prove the 
importance of the services rendered 
to the Established Church by the so- 
called Latiiudinarians, it is only 
necessaiy to mention, on the autho- 
rity of Burnet, ‘ the most eminent 
of those who were formed under 
those great men* whom lie liad just 
before cited as the leaders of this 
school. They were Tillotson, Stil- 
lingfleet, Patrick, Lloyd, and Teni- 
son. 'V^cn we recollect that Tdlot- 


sonbecamc Archbishop of Canterbury 
on iJie deposition of the Tory Sau- 
eroft, andw\as succeeded after a few 
years, by Tenison; and that StdJing- 
tieot had the ear of Queen Mary, to 
whom the eeeb^siastical patronage of 
tJie crown was for the most part 
confided, we may well understand 
the important intfuence exercised by 
ilicse liberal divines. Lloyd and 
Teiiisoii w ere chiefly formcul on the 
model of Wilkins, and successively 
held tlie very important cure of St. 
Martin’s. Tillotson w as more closely 
attached to Whichcor, w’hom lie suc- 
ceeded at St. Lawrence in the Poultry, 
and w hose funeral sermon ho preached 
there. It is worthy of remark, that 
Tillotson and Wilkins were both 
connected by marriage with the 
family of the great Protector Oliver; 
and me former belonged to a staunch 
presbyteriau family. That the libe- 
ral principles of Stilliiigfleot’s Ireni^ 
cum prodiKicd a lasting oflbet on the 
spirit of tlic ago, and w ere calculated 
to w’iden tile basis of the national 
Church, is shown the fact, that an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Seeker, 
and tw o most eminent bishops, But- 
ler and Ohandlci*, ill the next gene- 
ration, passed into holy orders after 
having been brought up together in 
tlie same dissenting academy. The 
prosecution of Sachcvevell, and the 
triumph of lloiulley, w't*re all indi- 
cations of the liberal anti protestant 
character impressedupoiithis Church 
and people by the example anti au- 
thority of Wliielicot anti Wilkins, of 
Tillotson and IStilliiigllect ; luitl the 
favour of Queen Caroline, whirli 
raised Butler to the bench, was t)uly 
tlu; immediate cause of an elevation, 
w'hich w'as ultimalely due to the en- 
lightened theology with which the 
divines of a preceding age had 
charged the literary atmosphere 
of the educated classes and the 
court. By suspending the func- 
tions of the convocation, an instru- 
ment for fomenting discord was 
removed, and bishops were allowed 
to exemplify ihe toleration wliiijh 
they recommended by tlndr w’ritiiigs. 
The great Christian gnostic, Clement 
of Alexandria, found an editor in 
a Bishop of Oxford, soon after 
translated to the Primacy; and Lord 
Chatham’s goveruincjit rewarded 
with the see of Gloucester the 
author of an ingenious paradox 
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respecting the EgyxHiau learning of 
Moses. If the lives and teaching of 
the general body of clergy had 
seconded the wise liberality of the 
rulers of the Church, we shomd have 
had no Wesleyan secession, and we 
should ha\'e had to thank the great 
divines of the He volution for a safely 
])i’ogressivc develoxnnent of the 
national Church, analogous to that 
which the Hill of Rights had intro- 
duced into our secular <?onstitution. 

The extreme ])arties which now 
distrjK't ihe church, and almost 
ihreatcm it uith dissolution, are of 
comparatively recent origin. But 
the Tra»‘tariaiiism which has sx)rung 
up from Ihc dragoji’s teeth sown by 
the so-called Evangeli(*als, is really 
little more than a revival of the 
bigotry which exploded so fruitlessly 
in the Baugorian controversy more 
than a century ago. it is not neces- 
sary in this place to enter upon an 
exposure of the characteristic errors 
of these two ])arties, which, with all 
their dilleroma's, have much in com- 
mon. W ith refereuce to our present 
subject, we w'oidd only invite atten- 
tion to the fact, that of the sixteen 
thousand clergy who eomx)ose tho 
mmistry of tho Established Church, 
— to say nothing of tho millions of 
laity, — a very inconsiderable xn'opor- 
tiou will be found in the ranks of 
either the extreme right or the ex- 
treme left. The intiiiitely great 
majority belong to the class wiiich w^'c 
may designate as ‘ the old conser- 
vative church and state moderates,* 
and are the legitimate descendants 
of Whichcot and Tillotson. Al- 
though this fact is jjatent to the cx- 
Xierience of those w ho move much in 
clc'rical society throughout tho king- 
dom, it is generally overlooked, be- 
cause tho modc]*atc majority have 
no recognised channel for the ex- 
jiression and propagation of their 
view s, whereas the extreme parties 
have their poriodieals and news- 
papers, which daily, weekly, monthly, 
or (juartcrly, pour forth the loud 
utterances of comx>laint and invec- 
tive, and, like the railway "whistle 
make the same noise, whether the 
train is long or short, express or par- 
liamentary. The influence of this 
on the many who cannot think for 


them solves, and only repeat wliat 
they hear others say, is well knowm ; 
and tliorc w’as great triilli in tho 
bon-mot which answ'crod and silenced 
the claim of exclusive orthodoxy set 
up oil behalf of one of those ])arties. 

‘ It is only among ns,* said the un- 
comx)romisiug advocate, ‘ tliat you 
liud w liat eau truly be ealli*d sound 
theology.* ‘ If by sound theology,* 
said his friend, ‘ you mt'an theology 
wdiich is notliing but sound. — t'ox et 
pr<eterea nihil ^ — I am perfectly wil- 
ling to concede your elaim ; for your 
journals keep up an uninterrupted 
lire of words, aw akening the echoes 
Avith conventional] ihrasoology, w^hich 
is neitlier significant of faith, nor 
Xiroductive of good works.* It would 
be well if this loud-voiced partisan- 
ship w'crc confined to the unmeaning 
assertion of extreme opinions, and 
tlio contradiction of other views 
diametrically opposite, and equally 
extravagant. But, unfortunately, 
the moderates, who occupy the w'ide 
space in tlu^ middle, are not allowed 
to xnirsue the even tenour of their 
Avay. Either their silence is con- 
strued as an agreement a\ ith one or 
other of the extremes, or if any one 
ventures to speak the w ords of so- 
briety, of comprcliension, of tole- 
I'anco, of learning, of xibilosophieal 
indiHeroncc to exaggerated trifling, 
he is dealt with in the same spirit as 
liis j)^^t^‘deeessors, the Latitudi- 
narians, acjcorcling to the account 
Avhich Avc have quoted above from 
Bishoj) Burnet. When the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury allows himself 
to be entrapped into an admission 
favourable to the ministerial pre- 
tensions of J'rotestant pr^'achers on 
the continent, he is declared by tho 
advocates of tlic Apostolic succession 
to have abandoned liis belief in the 
Episcopal system of which ho is tho 
head. Any advocate for tho old 
union between church and state 
is called an Erastian, a term of 
reproach which, as Professor Powell 
has recently observed, is commonly 
applied in great ignorance of what 
the doctrines of Erastus really were.* 
If a man speaks of tolerance, lie 
isi supposed to be pleading for a 
freedom from persecution on account 
of some heterodoxy of his OAvn. Tho 


* See The State Church. A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, 
on the 5th Nov., 1850 j p, 15. 
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name Latitudinanan is now applied, 
as formerly, with an extension of 
meaning, which is meant to convey 
an imputation of extreme laxity and 
indilferenee to Ml that is sacred. To 
WTite like a scholar about any text 
in the Ihblc is to be a Rationalist, or 
worse. And it is cei’tainly tlic ten- 
dency of books like that ot iNTcwmaii 
on Development, and the recent lec- 
tures on Catholicism by the same very 
clever, but most irrational writer, 
to show’’ that there is no resting- 
place betw’ccn Atheism and the infal- 
lible Chxirch. 

Now' we have no intention of 
entering into any theological ipies- 
tion ; but it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the social morality of this 
country at the present day that the 
laity should be prepared to under- 
stand and to rebuke the attempt 
which is now' being made .with in- 
creasing boldness, by both extreme* 
parties in the church, by Calvinizers 
on the one side, and by Romanizers 
on thg other, to override the great 
laws of reason and conscience, and 
to convert free, but responsible hu- 
manity into a mere receptacle of 
religious dogmatism and intolerance. 
With this view, our best lessons for 
the future arc to be derived from 
the past. Wc must look back to 
the former occasion on which our 
ship steered safely betw een the bark- 
ing Scylh of Puritanism, and the 
all-cngiilphing Charybdis of Roman- 
ism, if we would escape from the 
domination of Exeter Hall, on the 
one hand, and of tlio Rotnnda, in 
Dublin, on the other. * Taciturnity 
and quiescence on the part of the 
moderate, majority are no longer 
ossiblc, now that fanaticism has 
ecomc so restless in its obtrusive 
tyranny . When so many profeasi ng 
Protestants arc guided by the opi- 
nions of unscrupidous journalists, 
-—when an unwillingness to attach 
vital importance to outward forms 
of worship and church govern- 
ment is branded with infidelity by 
D.C.L.’s and Denisons — when the 
representative of the Irish Romanist 
priesthood can invite an assembly of 
grown-up men to consider the dcuiel 
of territorial names as equivalent to 
persecution, and can invoke protec- 
tion from such a Pantheon of demi- 
gods as St. Patrick, St. Malachy, 


and St. Laui'ence O'Toole! common 
sense, mauliood, and conscience can 
no longer bo silent. And it is lor- 
tunate that men of the school of 
Whichcot, Cudworth, Tillotson, and 
Butler have not l)0(‘u wanting to 
the crisis — men of ciilightimed, but 
fen'cnt piety, of sound learning, of 
great reasoning pow'ers, and able to 
appreciate the necessity of mixing 
liberality with conservatism, and of 
maintaining the true by relirupiisb- 
ing tlic untenable. .For our ow n part, 
w'c shall hail every accession to their 
numbers with renewed liopc for the 
stability of our Church, and, what 
is even more important, for the main- 
tenance among us of true religion 
and virtue. AVLatever tends to sap 
the foundations of morality, must, 
at the same time, contribute to uu- 
denuinc the piety of a nation. Now’ 
it will always be observed that people 
are immoral and irreligious in pro- 
portion as they allow’ the tyranny 
of dogmatism to usiiip the free* judg- 
ment of an eiiliglitened understand- 
ing, and substitute priestly authority 
for the decisions of the conscience. 
In its theological acceptation, lalllude 
is synonymous w'itli laxity, and bi- 
otry teaches us that a man cannot 
0 a latitudinarian in tlicologj^ with- 
out a con’cspoiiding iiidifFcrcncc to 
religious and moral principles. The 
fact, however, is quite the reverse. 
Butler’s moral pliilosopliy, which 
substitutes the sense ot right and 
wrong for a mere expediency, and 
asserts the natural supremacy, the 
authority, and the functions of eoii- 
scicnco, is either derived from, or in 
strict accordance with the doctrines 
of the arcli-latitudinarian, Whichcot. 
It is, indeed, the natural tendency 
of those wider views of CJiristianity, 
w'hich disdain the trammels of sys- 
tematic verbiage, to substitute in- 
W'ard holiness and morality for the 
outward forms of doctrine and ritual; 
and the mind wiiieh can acquiesce in 
the latter is too ax)t to use this ma- 
chinery as a means of stifling the 
conscience. Not to speak of Butler’s 
Ihcoiy of virtue, it ]s easy to show 
that Whiclieot’s religious j^hilosophy 
rests upon the possibility of a rule 
of piety and conscientious sense of 
duW in the individual. ‘ Both heaven 
and hell,* he says, ‘ have their foun- 
dations toithin us. Heaven primarily 
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lies ill a refined temper — in an in- 
ternal reconciliation to tlio nature of 
God, and to the rule of righteous- 
ness. The ^lilt of conscience and 
enmity to righteousness is the inward 
state of hell. The guilt of conscience 
is the fuel of hell.* And again : 

‘ Whore there is malignity and guilt 
upon the conscience, un removed by 
repentance, there needs no more 
than for God to hold such a man to 
converse with hims(df. All t he world 
cannot secure that man who is not 
in reijonciliation with the reason of 
his own mind.’ The natural con- 
sefjuencc of tliis exaltation of internal 
religion is to induce a spirit of mo- 
deration, forbearance, and charily. 

‘ Those who are united by religion, 
should he united by charity.* And 
in another plact» : ‘ I persuade my- 
self that all truly good men among 
us do substantially agree in all things 
saving; that some things, wherein 
^yc diiler, are not siibstanlially deter- 
min(»d in Senpture, but that which 
both parties say seems to have coun- 
tenance some way or other. And 
therefore I propose that all be looked 
upon as fallible which is ultra et 
citra script u ram.* The same views 
are of course extend(»d to a reco- 
gnition of the spiritual character of 
Christianity, and, eonseiiuently, to 
a depreciation of rites and corcmonie.s 
■when compared with the graces of 
a godly life. 

We worship (lod beat (says Whichcot) 
ivlieii we resemhlc him most. To 
heliere, and not to do, is to hold the 
truth ill unrighteousness. Men of lu-ly 
hearts and lives hest understand holy 
doctrines an<l tilings. Tliose wlio have 
not the temper of religion are not cmii- 
petent judges of the tilings of religion. 

< ’lirist’s design was to rid the world of 
idolatry, to discharge the burthen of 
ceremonies, and to advance the divine 
life of men. 

We foci quite sure that these are 
tlio scnliments w'hich actuate the 
good and liberal men who constitute 
the majority in the English Church. 
And lest any of our clergy should 
imagine that they are prevented Sy 
tlie narrowness of their own foiTiiu- 
laries from jireaching and tcaeliing 
as they believe, let us assure those 
■who lend so ready an ear to the dic- 
tation of bigoted ecclesiastics, that 
the Cliurch of England stands now 


on at least as broad a basis as it did 
in the days of Tillotson and Stilling- 
lleet. In point of fact, it rests with 
the universities, which have given 
such a sanction to the moral x3hilo- 
sophy of 13utlcr, to patronize also 
the religious sentiments of Which- 
cot. VVtJ are to(3 apt to forget that 
both the universities have the po^^c^ 
of conferring degrees in divinity, 
and that every doctor of theology iji 
an authorized expositor of the whole 
body of Scripture, and an authoiizcd 
professor in his own faculty. Now 
our Articles refer every doctiine to* 
Scripture, witli the exception of tlio 
doctrine of the Trinity, which is laid 
down ill the live arlicles preceding 
that which maintains the solo sulli- 
ciency of the Scriptures as a source 
of saving doctrine. ]hit who is to 
draw this doctrine from Seripiure if 
the right of doing so is denied to the 
divinity-schools of the unh ersities ? 
In general, wc arc disposed to insist 
on the strictly academical cliaractor 
of our Cliurcli, of which there are 
many signiticant indication^. Our 
thirty-sixth Canon places the licence 
to preach, catechize, Ac., by ‘ one 
of the two univci sities’ on the same 
footing with the licence by an arch- 
bisho]) or bishop. The tippet, or 
hood, of the lloman-catholic. iJriest 
is merely an indication of his minis- 
terial or sacerdotal character ; but 
English clergymen are ordered to 
wear upon their sur|3lices * such 
hoods as by the orders of the uuiver- 
sitios are agreeable to their degrecs,*^ 
(Canon 5S.) ]t is still almost an 
iiivariabkv practice A\itl\ bishops to 
take the degree of at one of 

the uni vorsi ties, and with all defer- 
ence to the J light Jleverond bench, 
we doubt whether they would other- 
■wlsc be entitled to rebuke with 
authority the erroneous theology of 
tJieir clergy. The social rank of 
all clergymen, except the Bishops, 
depends on their academical ratlier 
than their ecclesiastical position, 
and the tables of precedency tell 
us that the Doctor comes boforo 
the Dean, unless tho Dean is also a 
Doctor. But the most recent proof 
of the influence of the universities 
in church matters is furnished 
by the fact, that most of the bishops 
now make it an essential condition 
in the ordination of a Cambridge 
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graduate, that he should have passed 
what is called the mlaniary txami- 
nation in theology, thus restoring to 
the university its proper voice in the 
matter. 

These remarkshave been suggested 
by a sincere Avish to main lain the 
cause of religion and morality, and to 
point out a way of escaping from the 
dangers by AvhicJi Protestantism in 
general, and the Clnirch of Kngland, 
as a bulwark of Protestantism, are 
threatened at the present time. It 
is not ihe business of tins Magazine 
to enter at length into theological 


details; but there are eril ical periods 
Avhen the civil and occlesiasth'ul 
polity of a country are hitermingled 
in such a manner that we cannot 
deal with one without affecting the 
other. The present is one of these 
periods. And we shall consider that 
AA'O liave done good service in our ge- 
neration if w e liave revived one of the 
forgotten It'ssons of the past, and 
have recalh‘d attention to the inti- 
mate eouiiexion betw een sound mo- 
rality and comprehensive views in 
religion. 


llEmiY, LO RD PUODGHAM; IIIS CAllEEli A^"D CHAPACTEIL 


I S it tluit mankijid are ungnitcfid, 
or only forgetful, in so I’eadily 
ignoring the public services of enii- 
uent men, till death, tlie solemn 
monitor, awakens regret for their 
loss, and remorse that they should, 
Avhilc yci in life, have been so ill-rc- 
tpiitedH J n t he multitude of instances 
wliere justice has been posljjoned till 
too late for consolation, and un- 
measured eulogy has suddenly suc- 
ceeded to unmerited detraction, aac 
look iuv'ainibr a sole ardsingle cause, 
adc(j[uato to so iuA^ariabh* au effect, 
^e al'tcr age, men live and Avork 
in tlio Avorld; often of giant poAvers 
and siiperliuman self-devotion; men, 
who, as in a recent most signal 
CISC, disdain the honours Avliich their 
feJlow-men Avould fain put on them 
as rcward.s, and aspire only to the 
nobler rccoftipence which fame can 
give; men Avlio act the history of 
their conttmfporary ])criod, or com- 
municate their impulses to more 
actiA'c agents: yet, although these 
Lien fill the most conspicuous places — 
although their names are for ever iq. 
men’s mouths, and their daily deeds 
and sayings the staple stuff of other 
men's thoughts and xmrposcs — al- 
though they arc, in truth, the real 
kings of the earth, and their sove- 
reignty is even more readily and 
Spontaneously acknowledged than 
that of the ostensible and legitimate 
holders of poAAer; notwithstanding 
all these tribut<?s to their talents, and 
all this homage to their merits, these 
are precisely the men of wLom their 
contemporaries generally knoAV the 


least. Tlieyare admired, Avorshinped, 
abused, hiughetl at, — anything, 
CA'cry thing but ('om])rehcnded or un- 
derstood. And Avheii at last the 
public conscience, slung by tlie with- 
(IraAval of such men from the sci'ue, 
suddenly stirs itself in their behoof, 
the A'cry materials from AAliich a 
judgment might have been formed 
have passed away, and the histor-iau 
or the ])]iilosopher is left to a dry 
and uuiiit(*lligible mass of confficting 
facts and estimates, from A\liich, if 
he can shaix* out a consistent and 
symmetrical character, he achieves 
a very rare good fortune, too often 
at the expense of historical truth. 

It w'crc, too, a curious and perhaps 
a prolitable subject of impiiry, why, 
as a general rule, military genius, or 
brilliant military service, is at. onee 
and universally acknowledged and 
rewarded by contemporaries, while 
the exjdoits of civilians, although 
jjerhaps as seriously alfceting the 
w elfare of mankind, and iuA'olving a 
larger cxeu'cisc of the higher faculties 
of the mind, are neglected or chal- 
lenged until death has sanctified the 
actors; or why it is not uncommon 
to find a military reputation Avhich 
AA^a.s recognised during tlie life-time 
of the commander, questioned long 
after his decease, Avliile the states- 
man V)r the legislator, defrauded of 
his meed of honour w hile still upon 
the scene, receives it wdth ac:cumu- 
latcd interest when the grave has 
closedupon his labours and his hopes. 
Such a phenomenon cannot exist 
without a cause. Can it be, tliat 
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mankind arc compelled to bow before 
tlio splendours of mai-tijd suceess, 
wliilc e-oiiscious of their inability to 
analyse its causes; but tliat in civil 
ail airs a natural arrogance, or an 
exaggerat(‘d estimate of iJie right of 
private judgment, prompts tlieintoa 
habit ot summary decision, dictated 
by a levt'lliiig spirit of detraedion, 
wliicl i i a only reversed lu'u i rrit .atiiig 
causes cease to agitato the mass, and 
the few perspicaiaous and impartial 
minds are left as a linal court of 
ajipeal P 

Lord llroiigham, in our o\mi time, 
is a signal example of the uncertainty 
of public opinion. He furnishes in 
his o\\n jierson a living and lasting 
evidence, not merely of its lickhniess, 
but of its essential unsoundness — of 
the dang(^rons readiness uith which 
it uill act on the most iiisuiUcient 
grounds, and arrive at the most 
irrc'concileahle conclusions. There 
is not a public man of any country, 
a civilian, n ho has undergone sucli 
vicissitudes. Al(el•nately^^ orship])ed 
as an idol, scorjicd as an impostor, or 
at least as apoliti(*al traitor, neglected 
as an Impraclicable eccentric, and 
ivcogniscflasoneof the most practical 
a. id successful legislators of his day 
— to say nothing of his seiwices, now 
tardily admitted, as an agent in the 
cause of human progress and civili- 
zation, — iliis remarkable man still 
survives tlu; period that furnished 
him with contemporaries wortliy of 
his poners; still active in tlie service 
of the public under the domination 
of his almost nueipialled energy; and 
challenging, even by the very con- 
trariety of his fortunes, liis ex- 
haustive exjicrience of the good and 
evil of this world, an anticipation of 
that judgment which is ordinarily 
reseiwed for j)osterity. 

Yet of the thousands wdio daily 
pronounce 1 lis name — o f tl le hundreds 
of thousands who whilome have 
vv'orshi])i)ed him as an idol but vvilli 
unsound faith, and who have since 
treated his services and liis talents 
with jesting indifterence, — ^how few' 
know even the great facta of is 
4?arecr, still fewer his actual claims 
on pidjlic respect, or the real sa- 
lient j)oiut8 of his character! JH'ifty 
years of incessant, energetic, active 
public life, as advocate, scaentilic 

S hilosopher, as political partisan, as 
tcrary critic, orator, as judge, as 


statesman, arc not so easily com- 
prehended; nor eau a vague tribute 
of adiiiiration on the one hand, or a 
jesting sneer on the other, di8i)0se 
satisfactorily' of a character which in 
our own days is so extraordinary and 
so rare. The ordinary mind is too apt 
to admire in public, men only that 
which is the least worthy of admi- 
ration, and to overlook tlieir more 
sterlinglmt more silent claims; and, 
in the case beforti us, tins ordinary 
tendency is much increased by an 
almost reckless obtrusion of stron;^ 
peculiarities and ‘eccentricities,’ ai;d 
a disdain of theordimiiy precautii ns 
of tliose vvdio S(‘ek a ])eriiiaiicnt liold 
on the Hritish public. 

If, bearing tliesi^ considerations 
in mind, we can separate the wheat 
from the chaff, the practical from 
the personal — if, by watching the 
oscillations of a charactm- singularly 
vigorous audeuerg(*lic, w c can anavc 
at a clear estimate ot‘ its real avail- 
able force, we shall furnish our 
readers vvitli the means of doijig an 
act of justice to a man 1^ho has 
spent a long life in the public service, 
and who, if at one period of his 
career lie was mistakenly and ex- 
travagantly exalted, was ct*rtamly, at 
another, as unjustly and as un- 
foundedly degraded. AVith these 
view's, we purpost' devoting a few 
jiages to a retrospect of the career 
of Lord Brougham and an estimate 
of his character. 

To retrace his career, liovv far, 
how v'eiy far back we must go. Of 
those who are accustomed (o contem- 
plate, witji something like astonish- 
ment, the incessant activity and 
seemingly indomitable energy, +hc 
readiness, persev'cranct?. and v'crsa- 
tility, the pci’ijetual freshness of 
intellect of this singular embodiment 
of the active and restless tendencies 
of the age, how few are prepared to 
go back half a century, in order to 
amve at its earliest development! 
Lour years before the close of the 
eighteenth century. Lord Brougham, 
then a mere youth, foiuid insertion 
in the Philosophic Transactions of 
the Royal Society for a j)aper on 
‘Ojitics;’ and within three y'cars 
after the commeneement of the 
present century, he had been elected 
a Fellow' of that soch'ty. An in- 
tellect which, in early youth, was so 
precocious, yet wliieh, in advanced 
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age, is still so fresh and vigorous, 
ihust needs be made of no ordinary 
stuff; and lie who would test its 
quality, and measure its proportions, 
must be prepared to tJmnv aside 
ordinary modes of judging, adapting 
his standard to the singularity of his 
subject. In connexion witJi tliis 
paper on ‘ Optics,* it is remarkable, 
as evidencing a constancy of mind, 
of which the credit is usually refused 
to Lord ilrougliam, that this his 
earliest published scientific effort 
should liave been on tlio same subject 
as that which he lately introduced 
to the Ircmh Institute, and that 
the solace of liis leisure at his 
chateau at Cannes shoidd be derived 
from the same branch of science as 
that which led to his being, at 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
honoured with the marked approval 
of the chief learned men of his day. 
It may also not be uninstnictive 
thus to refer back to his position at 
this early age, as it shows that in 
this precocious display of scientific 
acquirements, which could not then 
have been very profound or exten- 
sive, may bo found the germ of that 
habit ot self-developmeiil, and that 
readiness to form and pronounce 
judgments, while others have reached 
only the threshold of questions, 
which have been charged as serious 
faults against Lord Brougham 
throughout his career — charged, 
not by his enemies and detractors 
merely, but by those, too, w ho were 
his friends and sincere admirers. 

It would naturally conduce to the 
same habit of niin(f, that at threo- 
and- twenty years of ago, he should 
have been a leading contributor to, 
if not the a(''tual originator of, that 
great literary periodical wdiich for 
80 many years held the rod of 
criticism in terrorem over all persons 
in the literary and artistic, and 
over not a few in the political world. 
A habit of liastily judging, often 
severe in proportion to the aceom- 
. panying sense of irresponsibility, 
would necessarily be engendered by 
the exercise of such power, in a 
temperament naturally ardent, and 
responsive, even to a fault, to all 
exciting influences. A natural ten- 
dency would thus be stimulated, 
without there being any correspond- 
ing consciousness on tlie part of the 
mind so acted uj^on; wdiDe, at the 


same time, an habitual sclf-con- 
iideiicc would take the place of a 
more steady strength and tone. 

Sonic public men live for them- 
selves alone; some devote them- 
selves to the good of mankind; 
others combine with their own per- 
sonal advancement the higher aims 
of patriotism. Of the first class, w'o 
have some very striking examples in 
our own day ; but it w ould be in- 
Audious to mimtion them, more csjic- 
cially as it might be urged oii 
their hchalf against so premature a 
classification, that they are engaged 
now ill the struggle for powers, and 
that they may still have purposes 
undeveloped. Of the second class, 
a more bright and illustrious example 
Avc could not choose than the late 
Sir Samuel Itomilly, a man of cos- 
mopolitan pliilanthropy. one Avho 
opened a n(‘w path for the w orkers 
of civilization, and led some of tlic 
noblest minds, liis conleiuporaries 
and successors, into a virgin soil, 
apart from the barren Avays of pro- 
fessional and political patriotism. 
Of the third class, Ave do not know 
a more brilliant instance than Jlcnry, 
Lord Brougliam ; a man Avho cer- 
tainly has advanced himself, but of 
Avhom no one can say that he did so 
at the sacrifice of the interests of 
mankind, but Avho rather stands 
forth as at least one of the most 
distinguished labourers in the cause 
of rcfoniiation and progress. Am- 
bition may develope into one of the 
noblest of the virtues, or it may 
become, at best, a magtiaiiimous 
Auce. But the most admirable shape 
it takes is Avlicii the personal ambi- 
tion of the individunl is at the same 
time conducive to the good of his 
felloAv-mcu; and this wc conceive 
to haA'c been the chief characteristic 
of the undoubtedly powerful ambi- 
tion of the present Lord Brougham. 
Wo are not Avritiug his life; still 
less arc Ave preparing an eidoginm 
on his career, or a defence. We 
are simply casting a retrospective 
view over nearly fifty years of con- 
stant activity, and recording, as aao 
pass along, the thoughts that suggest 
themselves. 

•It is the fortune of some men to 
appear on the scene at favourable 
periods. Thus it was with Henry 
Brougham. The same felicitous 
conjunction of the stars that gave 
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to Napoleon or to Wellington so 
noble a fiekl for military glory, also 
pointed out to civilians the way to 
triiimpli in a more peaceful, though 
a scarcely less important strife. The 
civi(; coiKpierors were to march to 
tlie breaking-up of old prejudices, 
and the destruction ot worn-out 
institutions, on tlic one hand, or to 
make head against a new and over- 
whelmingpower.on the othei*, as Na- 
poleon might feel himself appointed 
to overthrow the old military systems 
of the continent, or Wellington 
might, in turn, be called on to crush 
the power by which ho had destroyed 
them. The tunes iiifluciicc the 
actors; the actors rc-act upon the 
times. ]u a puny and spiritless 
drama, no histrionic power avails ; 
but give a good plot and stirring 
iriciilents, and even an ordinary 
talent will shine. The great strim 
of politics, however, calls up, as if 
by magi(% the destined combatants, 
who come to the contest arm(‘d 
cap-a-pie, in intellect, energy, and 
daring. Thus it was at the era 
when Lord Brougham commenced 
his career. The public mind, 
seething in the excitement of new 
political elements, stimulated by the 
soul-stirring events then progressing 
on the continent, was prepared for all 
that was extraordinary and new. 
Similar influences acted on the young 
men of the day, urging them forward 
to deeds of intellectmil daring. Pro- 
ceedings which now^ would seem 
erratic, unsound, tending tow'ards 
democratic or rcA'olutionar}'^ residts, 
were then regarded as only natural, 
as the inevitable accompauiments of 
the great struggle between the new 
and the anti(][uated, w liich every one 
— even the bigoted adherents of the 
latter — saAV to be at hand. 

Blessed as w e now' are with the 
practical benefits of liberty, it seems 
incredible that the early lift) of one 
of our still active, if not the most 
active of our statesmen, should have 
been passed in a professed and a 
glorious struggle for the first prin- 
ciples of political freedom ; that not 
merely was it Parliamentary llcforni, 
or Catholic Emancipation, for which 
the energies of yoimg x^triotic 
champions ivcrc called into play, 
but that the freedom of the press — 
not that licence which is sometimes 
called freedom, but the rational and 


regulated liberty of thinking in 
X)rint — had lobe struggled for under 
circumstances scarcely less didiculfc 
and dangerous tliaii those wdiich 
surround the same institution in 
Berlin or V’’ieuna at the ])reseut 
day; that the personal liberty oftho 
subject, ill spite of constitutional 
guarantees, was assailed in a manner 
more deliberate and daring, and 
with a more respectful aflectatioii 
of constitutional torms, than now' it 
is in those last-named capitals by 
Schwartzenburg or Mautcuffcl ; 
tJiat the clerical jiower, following in 
the wake of the political, affected a 
fliiiiilar exemption from the ordinary 
law's of freedom of thought and 
speech ; and that it was possible at 
that time to xirosecule a man for 
alleged libels upon ecclesiastics, 
W'hich, in the xiresent day, w'ould 
be thought too slight (‘vcii for the 
shafts of an hebdomadal satirist; 
that even the advocates of the holy 
cause of Negro Enumcipatiou could 
scarcely escape being included by 
the poxmlar prejudice iii same 
category with tlie blood-stained 
madmen w'ho had ruled tlie Con- 
vention ill Paris. Still less do w'e, 
in these days of peace and sunshine, 
remember that night of popular 
ignorance which was su]>])oscd to 
be identified with the (fonditions of 
X'ublic safety, and with the tem- 
poral, even the eternal welfare of 
the masses. Now, when tlie merit 
of the age is held to consist in the 
universal di (fusion of knowledge; 
when the most enlightened and the 
most ontcrjirising of tJic British 
])uhlishcrs arc organizing llu» most 
nicely calculated combinations, in 
order to place the means of educa- 
tion within the grasp of .all — to 
Icni])!, as it Avere, th(‘ inert or in- 
dillerent, where formerly it seemed 
a merit to plunge them deeper in 
lhat slough of blind, sluggish, 
material enjoyment, it seems to us 
almost iiicrcdiblc that those Avho 
first impressed on the public mind 
the necessity for self-devclojimcnt; 
who x^i’oclaimcd the gnuit truth, 
that knowledge and virtue are the 
best armies, the best i^olice ; who 
stood forw ard as the organisers of a 
new system, by Avliich the closed 
portals w'crc accessible to all who 
possessed the magic keys— frugality 
and application; that these men 
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sliould have been loohoil upon as 
dangerous innovators and subverlors 
of society — should have' been held 
up to scorn, or liunted down with 
merciless ridicule. Yet so it was; 
and live-and-twonty years of Lord 
Brougham’s life, at" least, were 
spent in the herculean labour of 
sweeping away the ofiensive and 
obstructive prejudices of a self- 
lauding obscurantism, ere could 
even (‘arn the jjrivilege of com- 
mencing the initiation of a new 
era. 

These things, if they were stimu- 
lants to patriotism, were also strong 
incentives to ])eraonal ambition; 
they were gifts scattered by fortune 
in the way of the young and ardent 
spirits of the day, "to be shaped into 
weapons as tlieir powers or their 
occasions allowed. But when we 
crow’ll all these noble objects of 
emulation with that whicli formed 
the climax of Lord Brougham’s 
earlier car(*er; when wc recal to 
tho reader’s mind the most pro- 
minent,* the most dramatic of all 
the struggles that took place during 
that period of intt'llectual activity; 
reminding liim of a state of things 
more eudang<^ring to royalty, as 
an in Si it 111 ion, than all the theories 
of republicans — a condition of allairs 
v’hich, under ou” present bene- 
ficent and Airtuous Sovereign, seems 
as though it could never have 
existed ir a social system like 
that of England; and when wc 
reflect that circuinstanees, no less 
than the known talents of Hcmy 
Brougham as an advocate, and his 
prominency as a ])olitician, desig- 
nated Jiim as the man who was to 
bear the must ennobling share in 
the great domestic drama of royal 
life — who was to concentrate on 
himself the eyes of all the w’orhl, 
and to be identilied as the ehampiop 
of a cause w’hicli political reasons at 
the time renden'd the cause of the 
people — who fell tliat, at evei’y step 
he took, he was incurring the re- 
sponsibility of a possible revolution, 
aiul in his ow n person of an im- 
peachment, and that upon his 
success or faihin^ depeiuled, not 
merely the fate of his royal client, 
but the peace, and safely, and the 
honour and credit of his native land, 
— when we sum up all the other 
felicitous opportunities to make an 


illustrious mime, and add tliis grand 
capping and crowning cliance, wo 
nuisl admit tliatif to Lord Brougham 
have heeii vouchsafed no ordinary 
favours, so has ho been exposed to 
no ordinary temptations. To Jiavo 
encountered such ohstacles — to 
grapple w ith any one of wdiicli w ould 
be tlie task of an ordinary man, — 
and to hav’e eompiered them, might 
well make a man vain, unsteady, 
overhearing, mad with pride. All 
these ('rrors have been ascribed to 
Lord Brougliam (w’itli many more) 
during his long enreer. As we 
l)rogress, we shall he able to test, 
W'illi how' much of truth. 

Our limils and our ])lan alike pre- 
clude any detailed examination of 
the events and achievements of the 
earlier career of Lord Brougham ; 
how, having shone in Edinburgh as 
an advocate and a Avriter, he abruptly 
quitted that city for a more im- 
portant scene of operations, and with 
marvellous rapidity took his place as 
one not only of the most brilliant, 
but also of tlio most practical and 
])ain staking of the lawyers of his 
day; bow he soon raiiked with the 
legal aristocracy of his inteflectual 
circuit; how', when onlj'' thirty yi'ars 
of age, he entered parliaiiKuit, and 
almost im]uediat(‘ly stami)ed liims(‘lf 
as one of the lirsfc orators in an 
assembly which boasted of Canning, 
ami had not yet forgotten the lustre 
of Pitt and box; liow'lie beeamo re- 
cognised as the most abh', daring, 
and successful chamjnon, not merely 
of the general principles of the AVJiig 
opposition, hut also of principles and 
measures whicli lie pursued with 
independent action, and which im- 
parted to him a marked hidividu- 
ality; liow', after the Queen’s trial 
and its aeeompaiiying dramatic inci- 
dents, he gi'adiuilly rose Ironi heiiig 
the cadet, to the champion shij), and 
ultimately, in the xniblic eye, to the 
leadershi]) and mastership of the 
groat Be form parly; until Ihe name 
of Harr}' Brougham rang throng] i 
the length and breadth of tho land 
as the syndiol of popular idolatry, 
and he w as triuinphantly rt'lurnecl 
by that constituency w hich from its 
numbers and mixed character is 
eonstitiited the testing point of 
ublic oi)inioii at great crises ; and 
ow, linally, he w as enabled to spurn 
with contempt the ordinary routine 
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of professional promotion, and vault 
at oiu*o into tliat position Mliidi is 
ivirardtMl as the highest reward of 
le»al and political ability. If wc 
Avere in detail to analyze those sne- 
eessivo steps, we should inevitably 
hrini; the reader to the eonelusionat 
'which, after an attentive examina- 
tion, we have ourstdves arrived — 
tlint there was nothing in the earlier 
career of Lord Lroughani at whieli 
he need look l)ack with any other 
senliinerit than that of honoiirahle 
])rich' ; that his advancenicnt was 
th(‘ nalural result of his extraor- 
dinary ability and versatile powers; 
that if his prijfession decried liis legal 
Ion', they admitted his forensic 
po\^er; that although he acted for 
so many years in the van of a party 
d(Miounc(‘d by its opponents as revo- 
lutinnar\, he never, even in the in- 
toxication of parliamentary or plat- 
form advocaijy, forgot what was due 
to the eonstltution, or to his own 
re]nitation as a constitutional lawyer; 
that throughout his spei'ches, wlier- 
(‘Vi*r niatle, although there are the 
boldest indications of rcsistaneo to 
oppression, there is not one instiga- 
tion to demoi'ratie violence ; that if 
lie was claimed ns the eliampionaud 
apostle of di'mocraiiy, it was that his 
too eager admirers inferred from 
])('rsonal veheinenee, and a straining 
of the elasticity of language, political 
passions and purposes which did not 
exi'^t; that in the greatest trial of 
Ids nu'ntal and moral powers — liis 
speecli on behalf of (Jneen Caroline 
— he manifested, under tlu' most 
e veiling (‘ircumstanet's, a combina- 
tion of boldness, (unition, courage, 
dignity, and good taste, entitling 
that extraordinar}’- effort to rank 
V ith the greatest forensic dis- 
])lays on retrord ; that the daring 
advocate or llio vehement political 
partisan never, even in the most 
alluring moments, seemed to forget 
the prospective res])onHil)ility of the 
judge or the statesman; and, strange 
as it nc'y appear to those who have 
net taken the trouble, as wo have 
dr.ne, to examine into the facts, that 
it is in his earlier rather than in hi - 
later speeches, when he was inv- 
s])onsible, nor touching ith massive 
luiud the fine net-work of the con- 
stitution, that arc' to bo found the 
soundest constitutional maxims, the 
most upright and independent resist- 


ance to every species of purely demo- 
cratic influence. 

We are hero retracing his per- 
sonal career; not yet the practical 
services lie may liave rendercil as an 
originator of reforms, or as a l<*gis- 
lator. 

Arrived at the posiliou of Lord 
Clianeollor, — the summit of ordi- 
nary ambition to a lavvyc'r, — ho 
liecame the most prominent memlx'r 
of an administration which seeineil 
tlie most powerful the country liad 
known for upwards of thirty years 
His magnificent orations during the 
progress of the lleform Bill ; tlu' 
audacious firmness with which 
he seized and retained the (*onirol 
of the proceedings in the Uiiyier 
House ; the seemingly studied ptT- 
tinacit3% nearly amounting toinsiill, 
uith which his ev(*ry action and 
almost c'Yory \v<jrd reminded the 
jieers of the coming ])opnhir as- 
sault — a demeanour which, allhough 
a(!(piicsced in, was loiull}' eonderaued 
at the time, and for ^^hich even his 
ap^ologists would find it diJUciilt to 
offer an adequate ex<*nse; the her- 
culean strength and endurance he 
manifested iii conducting this war- 
fare 'v\ith his ncwl^^-found peers, — 
a warfare' almost nightly renewed, 
under circumstances of peculiar an- 
noyance and irritation to one wlio 
pcqietnally reminded of the 
novelty of Lis position, — while at 
the same time going through the 
labours of the Chancery Court with 
a rajhdity and assiduity, whicli, 
although murmured at by the ])ro- 
fession, did not meet with pennanent 
objections when time liad removed 
or soften ('d down te'nqiurary causes 
of irritation and opposition, — these 
hiatures of his judicial and parlia- 
mentary’^ administration of tlio func- 
fions of the chanec'llorsliip do not 
call for more tlian a passing glance; 
bceanso they are more strongly 
stamped on the public mind tlian 
tlie earli(*r, iind still more so than 
tlie lat er, events of his career. 

The time, in fact, was near at hand 
when a rude test was to he applied 
to a popularity wliiehliad no iiaralh l 
ill the later history of the country. 
In England, as in all free states, 
popularity is a thing of fleeting and 
uncertain tenure, l^lven wlieii men 
have deserved its permanent con- 
tinuance, it is rare, indeed, to find it 
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pcrpoluatod. The popularity of 
Lord Brougham had been loo wide- 
pprctid, too intense, its culmination 
had been too brilliant, the wreck of 
^established things and of old institu- 
tions prejiared for its march liad 
been too iatally ruinous, not to liave 
predi8])0scd e\ eu the public mind, to 
say nothing of tliose more ])crsonaIIy 
interested, to a very sudden reversal 
•of his unprecedented prosperity. 
Add to this, that tlierc were po- 
litical causes at work. 

The Whigs liad found their part}' 
buoyed up upon popular ap})Jause 
to a licight which astonisliecl Ihem- 
.flclves, and alarmed them, timid 
fitatcsmcii as tliey always arc iu 
power iu proportion to their reekle.ss- 
ness and rashness while in opposition ; 
and they had shown symptoms of a 
-desire to back dou n upon those who 
w'ere driving them on from beliind, 
that they might arrest the rapid 
motion of the state machine. On 
the other hand, the.^uddenness, and 
as it was then sup])osed, the danger - 
ouslil)(;i’alismof t lieirehief measures, 
liad profoundly disgusted what may 
be termed the inert public, not to 
speak of those classes who had felt 
themselves iiijuredb}" those measures. 
This double unpopularity furnished 
the signal foi- an attack, for the eom- 
mciicement of a eampaign by tlie 
Conservative opposition, wliieli must 
jCyct reviain a monument of iJie 
strategic genius ami ])arliamentary 
powers of Sir Bobert Peel. With- 
out diverging into biography, wc 
may remind the reader, lliat, on the 
priucij)le of se(‘lving tlie most 
assailable* ])oint, it w i\s on Lord 
Brongliam that the wliolcj weight of 
wrath fellv Admitting the dispro- 
portion of the parallel, we might 
flay that since tlie sudden dowiifal 
of Napoleon, there had occum*d no 
instance of so unox])ceted, so cruel, 
so fatal a reverse. It scorned a'^ if 
the nature ilselt* of men liud become 
changed, as if public fi(jk]imcss aud 
private ingratitude had combined 
and conspired together to bring about 
an unprecedented instance of the un- 
certainty and instability of all human 
power and glory. Tlie press, — ^Icd 
by a journal whose sympathy with 
the public feeling is a species of con- 
centrated (‘leetricity, Jittractccl from 
all sides to this common centre, and 
discharged in fatal and uncrriiigbolts. 


— almost without exception turned 
upon the mail whom tney had all, 
equally w'ithout exception, or nearl^r 
so, joined iu lauding to an extent 
utterly incompatible wdth his luain- 
taiiiing a fair pro])ortioii of mental 
equilibrium. There is seareely a 

S arisen loo vulgar to indicate the 
ness, yet the choral unanimity 
of the howl that w as set up. AVithiii 
the brief space of but a few weeks, 
the popular idol w as laid prostrate, 
and utterly demolished. 

Piihappily, Lord Brougham liad 
furnished ample materials for the 
attacks made upon him — materials 
which, to candid and philosophic 
minds, would have been insutlicieiit 
indiiemneuts, hut w’liich were made 
to tell with fearful force upon the 
vulgar. Years of labour and excite- 
ment, such as no eontemponiry had 
undergone, liad produced their 
natural etfeet on the physical organi- 
zation of Lord Brougham. Excitable 
men, in wiiom tlie nervous tempe- 
rament predominates, always seem 
more exciiabh' than tliey really are. 
In Lord Brougham, there may at all 
times bo peroeived violent oscillations 
at the surface, hut llio centre is 
alw'a>s steady and sure. Were it 
not so, it wxiuld he easy to cull from 
the multitude of speeches and judg- 
ments he has delivered, under all 
possible circumstances of irritation, 
ovideiiees of unsoundness, l et, to 
any one w ho w ill calmly consider and 
oxaminc all his deeds and Avords, it 
Avill become a])parent liow' consistent 
they have alw ays been Avith his oavii 
professed eharaeter and A\ith each 
other. But, at the time of AvhieliAAe 
speak, those oscillations aach* more 
Ancient aud more remarkable tliaii 
usual. At all times disdainful of 
that studied tart utferie of state-craft 
AA Ill'll teaches the art of lioodAA inking 
the multitude. Lord llrougham at 
this time trusted too much to his 
past services, and too much to his 
OAvn consciousness of integrity of 
motive. Forgetting his elevation, and 
hoAv glaringly he had aA'ai led himself 
of it to lonnciitliis noAA’ly-foiind com- 
peers, he thought that as soon as ho 
had shufiled off tlie coil of jiarlia- 
nientary etiquette, ho could speak to 
the people as one of themselves; and, 
to his cost, ho did so. AVithout un- 
veiling the miserable intrigues of the 
Iieriod, there is enough on record to 
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show, that had Lord IBroufjfham, at the 
time wc refer to, been judged witli a 
magnanimity and a forl)earancc 
worthy the J3ritish people, the tem- 
porary (doud might have passed away, 
and his i)iirty might still liavc bene- 
fited by Ills great powers and still 
greater reputation. 

That Lord llrougham deeply felt 
these attacks at tin; time, may be in- 
ferred from his liaving eondesoonded 
to notice them. In a speech immedi- 
ately after his final secession from the 
whig cabinet in 1S35, he maintained 
that ‘ it )iad been at all times not 
merely a privilege of public men to 
meet their fellow-citizens on fitting 
occasions, but a privilege of tlio 
people to have public men constantly 
coming before them, and the duty 
of those men to come before the 
p<*ople freely, without the nonsense 
and the hauteur w'ith which some 
idle folks chose to invest themselves, 
by w ay of avoiding responsibility to 
the pt*o])lc ; by w ay ot making the 
pcoiue more easily led and misled ; 
and by way of making them more 
safe to govern and misgovern ; the 
policy, and the tactics, and the tricks 
of those wdio, of late years, have 
been ph'ased to make the discovery, 
that ministers have no business to 
attend public meetings.* This was 
his answer to the famous charge, 
that lie liad ‘dragged the .seals 
through the dirt and at the same 
tinu' he declared, while maintaining 
his consistency, that it w'as because 
his principles did not so very easily 
bend to circumstances, and take 
their hue from situations, that ho 
and his h(‘arcrs nour mot on the 
same level, and that he no longer 
W'as in the service of the State. 

The coneontratod bitterness of re- 
trospection— the keen consciousness 
of ingratitude rendered for favours 
conferred — the souse of the fleeting 
and untenable quality of popular 
favour— all arc perceptible in the 
public sjiccches of Lord Urougham 
at this painful period of his career. 
A ])MS8age in one of them, w hich we 
do not remember to Lave met witl* 
in any commentary on his career, 
speaks volumes as to liis feelings at 
this lime. We give it not more for 
its explanatory charaet(*r, than for 
its intrinsic worth and beauty as 
a piece of fine nervous English 
writing : — ‘ If it were not somew^hat 
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late in the day for moralizing, I 
could tell of the prerogatives, not so 
veiy high — the enjoyments, none of 
the sweetest — wJiicli he loses w'ho 
surrenders ])hu'e, oftentimes mis- 
named power. To he responsible 
for measures wliicli others control, 
pc'rehalice contrive ; to be chargeable 
with leaving things undone which 
ought to have been done, and he had 
all the desire to do, witJiout the 
power of doing ; to be compelled to 
trust those w’hom he knew to be 
utterly untrustworthy ; and on the 
most momentous occasions, involving 
the interests of millions, implicitly 
to confide in quarters where common 
piaidciiee forbade reposing a common 
eonliJciiee ; to have seheines of the 
w'isest, the most profound policy, 
judgeil and decidocf on hy the most 
Ignorant and the most frivolous of 
human beings; and the most gene- 
rous aspirations of the heart, for the 
happiness of his species, chilled by 
the frowns of tlic most sellisli and 
sordid of bis race, — these are among 
the most unenviable prerogaTives of 
place — of what is falsely called power 
m this country; and yet 1 doubt if 
there be not others l(*ss enviabh* still. 
Tobc planted upon the eminence from 
whence he must sec the baser 
features of human nature, uncovered 
and deformed; witness tlie attitude 
of'H'limbing ambition from a point 
whence it is only viewed as cn^epiug 
and crawling, tortuous, and veno- 
mous, in its hateful ])ath ; be forced 
to see the hideous sight of a naked 
human heart, whether throbbing in 
the bosom pf tin* great vulgar, or of 
the little, is not a very pleasing 
occupation for a.ny one who loves 
his lellow-ereatnres, andVould fain 
esteem them ; and, trust me, that 
he w’lio wields ])ower and ])atronage 
for but a little month, sliall liiul the 
m^iiy he may try to serve furiously 
hating him for involuntaiy failure — 
w hile the few' whom he may succeed 
in helping to the object of all their 
wishes shall, with a preposterous 
pride (the most unenviable part of 
the British charaeter), seek to prove 
their independence by sbowiiig tlit'ir 
ingratitude, if they do not try to 
cancel the obligation, by fastening 
a quarrel on him. * * Jjuc 

W’orse to be endured than all, was 
the fetter and the cramp impost'd 
on one used to independence, — the 
I 1 
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heinfi; buried, while yet alive, to the 
coplc’s condition and c'lahns — 
lined in tlie house of fonn and 
etiquette appointijd for all ministers. 
Who, then, can uiaiwel at the ex- 
ultation which 1 feel, to shake and 
brace every libre of my frame, 
when, casting off tliese trammels — 
bursting through the cerements of 
that tomb — I start into neiv life, and 
resume my position in the van of my 
countrymen, struggling for their 
rights, and moving onwards in the 
acijclerated progress of imiirovement 
with a boundless might, and a re- 
sistless fury, whieli proslrati* in the 
dust all the ])uny obstacles I hat can 
be raised by the t}a’an]iy of courts 
and their intrigues — the 2 )ersecutioii 
of bigots and their cunning — the 
sordid ^dots of grt'i*dy monopolists, 
whether 2 >i'ivilcgcd com])imies, or 
overgrvn\n establishments, or cor- 
rupt municipalities ‘r’ 

The concentratc'd bitterness of 
this record of ollhaal experience 
speaks more eloquently for Lc>rd 
Jiroughaju s sijicerily than lui}- vin- 
dicalion ue could write, I'venwiTC 
uc- dis 2 )()scd to offer one. A few 
move ^joints eoniiec'ted with this part 
of tlie noble ’.ord’s career uill serve 
to throw ii’i additional light on bis 
eharaet.(‘v, and to remove some mis- 
conceptions left in the public mind 
by I he attacks made upon liiin :iit a 
poliiicaJ scapegoat. The inherent 
cnei'gy of I he man was never mort 
inarv(dlous]y dis 2 )layc(l than in the 
suddenness and vigour with wliicli 
he aroused liiiiisclf frujii liis lem- 
})orajy i)rostratiojn TV ado 2 )t the 
quotatioji'of one of the u ittiest and 
most bittLC of his cncniics, — 
yiie went t(f the iiiulortaker’s to buy liim 
a cofhn, 

liut when slio came back, the dog teas 
la mjh i u \ 

To the Whigs, however, i( })roycd 
U() langliing niattcr. The siworahee 
4)f the poUlleal lie between Lord 
llrongham and that parly has been 
loo I’iadily set down, by suporiicinl 
observers, and by those who haie 
^iiad party objects to sen^e, to his own 
'Tsation ; whereas, the noble 
Ibnl contends, that a careful review' 
of his ])olitiealaetsdiu’iiig the period 
in which the eliauge in his opinions 
is said to have been viroiight, w ill 
make it clear, that u^ion most of the 
public questions then agitating the 


]ioh*tical w'orld, he has shown a strict 
adherence to princitde, while liis 
party have exhibited defection. Iii- 
dcecf. Lord Jli'ougham declares that 
lie never evinced any (lisp()sitioii to 
iliw'art tlie government of Lord jMcI- 
bonrne until they had adopted 
courses, and introduced measures, 
W'holly a tv arianec w'ith hi srepcalcdly - 
recorded opinions and vfdes. As 
au instance of tlio steadfastness of 
his sup])c)rt of the ministry, and the 

S irty w itiL w hom tlicy acted. Lord 
rongham refers to his w arm sup- 
port of the great measure of Muni- 
cipal JL'form in 1835. And in ilie 
summer of 1 836, 1#> refrained from 
all complaint, oven w'li(*n ho saw a 
sacrifice made of liis measures for 
preventing pliiralitii's anti non-resi- 
dences, and a bill foundt'd on totally 
opposite iwineiples introduced. In 
1837 (to lake- the years regularly in 
wJiieli he is accused t>r deserling tlie 
jiavly witli w hom lu^ had so iveentl}'' 
acted) he continued to siqiport the 
government, exce])t on one tw'O 
occasions, — for instance, on tlie in- 
troduction of tlie Canada llesolu- 
tions. During the session (»f 1837, 
he had cvpr(‘.>s(*d his opinion of the 
necessity of altering the llefovm Bill 
in essential particulars, andespeci.illy 
of exteinling the elective fraucliisc. 
The following session uuluqqjily 
opened w ilh a tleidtiraliou iVcjin tlie 
governmtmt, as a body, that they 
took a view’ wholly dilfei-eiit from 
that of most lief vjiiers of tin' time. 
It might fairly b(5 asked, then, why 
shoidd liord llrougliam giieiiphis 
opinions, w hich he had maintained 
throughout life, W'ithoutlhe sliglitcst 
deviation, because the gOMTument 
had changed theirs ? To show' that 
there w'as uo acrimony in his attacks 
on Lord Olciiclg for liis coiubiet with 
respect to Canada, it is only neces- 
sary to tioiiit to the many iustamtes 
in will eh he defended the Colonial 
Secretajy, and to the objection, 
W'hieh he threw out ])arcnlhotieally, 
to a resolution passed in the House 
of Commons, because it attempted 
to fix Lord (Hcnelg personally with 
the disastrous turn of affairs in 
Canada, instead of conveying the 
censure generally upon the Colonial 
system. The question is not now 
for the first time asked, Avhy, full 
licence having been allowed to Lord 
Glcnelg and some of his principal 
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colleagues to form their own opinions 
— them to oppose Parliament- 
ary Reform up to 1831 — ^to defend 
the Manchester Massacre — to sup- 
port the Six Acts — to remove Lord 
jB'itzwilliam from office for attending 
a Parliamentary Reform meeting at 
York — to o^jpose Lord Brougham’s 
motion on the case of Smith the 
missionary, — the question is not 
now for the first time asked why 
(those noble persons liaving, without 
any blame whatever, been suffered 
formerly io liold sucJi courses, and 
liaving adopted a different line of 
policy from November, 1830, to 
November, 1837) Lord Brougham 
alone should be complained ol’, for 
continuing, since November, 1837, to 
abide by tlic very same primnple 
which ho had not taken u]) for the 
first time in November, 1830, but 
lie Id in all former periods of Ids 

E olitical career. Hid not Mr. Whit- 
read, without the same cliarge of 
tergiversation being brought against 
him, oppose I lie measures of the ■ 
Whig administration, u hen he found 
that long tenure of office had made 
them less vigilant for peace, rc- 
treiichnuMit, and reform? 

For the foregoing defence of Lord 
Brougliam’s consistency wo do not 
hold ourselves responsible : ivc heave 
but ri'peated the noble lord’s own 
argument. If wc wislied to defend 
him on that score, we should take a 
larger viou' and a ider range than 
that comprised in a period, when 
the teuiplations thrown in Lord 
Brougham’s w'ay to indulge in re- 
vojige on those wdio had so perse- 
cuted liim, w ore loo strong for any 
but super-human nature. A candid 
review of the whole of this remark- 
able man’s career w'oidd vindicate 
his consistency in a much more signal 
maiincr; but from tliat review wo 
shall be disposed to exclude the 
masterly manccuvrcs by wffiich Lord 
Brougham punislied liis late asso- 
ciates, terrifying their innermost 
hearts like an avenging angel, w'hen 
thev thought him laid low' for ever. 

"VVe here allude more especially 
to the course he took on the Canada 
Government Bill,and his subsequent 
demolition of the Earl of Jlurham. 

In his determined opposition to 
the Canada Government BiU, his 
lordshij) found himself alone, as far 
as the House of Lords was con- 


cerned. He himself adverted to 
the painfulness of this isolation — ^to 
the difficulty and enibari'assment at- 
tending his tliankless and self-im- 
posed task; but he found consolation 
m the reflection, that although he 
might retire from so unequal a 
contest dpfeated, he could not be 
disgraced. He created a marked 
sensation in the House by his skilful 
application of the mission of Pedro 
de laGasca to quell the revolt of the 
Pizarros in Peru, to tlio fortlicoming 
visit of tlic Earl of Durliam to Ca- 
nada ; and Hansard, which very 
rarely stops to note ilio expressions 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
which IV spcc(;h is rcceiv'od, unless 
they give rise to ])ositivo interrup- 
tion, in this particular iiistaiujo went 
out of its way to rcc-ord, tliat much 
cheering attended the mention of the 
words 'hastened his departure," which. 
the historian, Robertson (<]uotcd by 
the noble and learned lord), had 
applied to the readiness with wdiieh 
the negotiator had undertaken his 
missioii, wlien the emperor tlharlos 
had invested him wntli full discre- 
tionary ])ow ora to satisfy the riglitful 
demiuuls of tlic revolted colonists. 
But this speccli was otherwise re- 
plete wdth sarcasm and invective 
against the government, wlio winced 
under the attack. Lord Melbourne, 
W'ho replied to tlic noble and learned 
lord, pretended indifference to the 
hostility w ith which the government 
had fur some time been mot by Jjord 
Brougham ; but tbero wais evident 
irritation in the terms and manner 
ill w hich ho tlianked ihq noble and 
learned lord for his active support 
in 1835, for his absouce from the 
House in 1830, and fxn* bis less 
active sup^iort in 1837. And this 
w'oundcd spirit more clearly showed 
itself when tlie noble viscount 
affected to foci no soreness at the 
very different tone which the noble 
and learned lord’s zeal for the 
public w elfare, his great patriotism, 
and his anxious desire for the 
people’s w ell-being, had reluctantly 
compelled him to adopt in the 
present session. The outburst of 
the noble and learned lord had long 
been expected, and Lord Melbourne 
referred to his own prognostication, 
that the ^irit of bitterness, the 
acerbity of feeling, which took its 
birth in 1833, and wffiich had been 
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gatbcring strength and bitterness 
from long and forcible suppression, 
must break out at last. Afterwards, 
in the debate, Lord Brougham in- 
dignantly and peremptorily d(*nicd 
that the motive or principle of Jiis 
political conduct had changed, and 
he insisted that the changed conduct 
of others had compelled hini to 
oppose them, in order tliat he might 
not change his own principh'S. Ho 
here also stated the terms on which 
once more he would join the govern- 
ment ranks. As a sine qua non of 
reconciliation, tliey must retract 
their declaration against reform, or 
bring forward liberal and consti- 
tutional measures ; and in t lie mean- 
time, he defied the government to 
pohit out any one part of his public 
conduct which had been atlected in 
any way by feelings of a personal or 
priVcatc nature, or becMi regulated by 
any one <;onsideration, except the 
sense of what he owed to his ow n 
principles and to the interests of the 
country. The noble and learned 
lord ccHitinued his opposition to the 
Bill until it had reached its last 
stage, when he entered his final 
protest ag: inst it. 

One of his lordship’s most 
damaging and trenchant speeches 
was delivered in January, 1838, on 
the occasion of Lord Gleuelg moving 
ihe address to her Majesty ^vSth 
respect to Canada. This harangue 
was in Lord Brougham’s happiest 
vein — impetuous, and overflowing 
with invective and sarcasm. Taunt- 
ing the Colonial Office not only w ith 
the eiTor.of sending out edicts at 
variance w ith the principles of the 
Government, but charging them 
with the greater blunder of making 
no efficient provision for carrying 
those edicts into effect, he w’oimd 
up his philippic against the ministry 
by saying that in their recent con- 
duct, tyranny appeared stripped 
of its instinctive apprehension and 
habitual circumspection. CoApared 
with the proceedings w hich parlia- 
ment had at tliat moment to con- 
template, ‘ the most vacillating and 
imbecile, the most inconsistent and 
impotent rulers, rose into some 
station commanding respect, — King 
John, or Bichard Cromwell himself 
rose into a wise, a pohtic, and a 
vigorous prince.* 

That part of his speech where he 


suggests reasons for the delay of the 
measure promised to Canada is re- 
plete with sarcasm, and contains a 
phrase turned happily as un- 
expectedly against Lord Melbourne. 
‘ The measure (remarked the noble 
lord) could not have been delayed 
much in the other House, where 
such unprecedented majorities had 
concurred in passing all the resolu- 
tions, and in tliis House my noble 
friend knows he can do as ho likes, — 
Jf mean, tcher, he is doing wrong — 
Hid se jifctet hi aula; and lie is 
little opposed hcre,^ 

In the course he afterwards took 
witli respect to the Durham ordi- 
nances, of w’hicli the result was the 
sudden abandonment by Lord Dur- 
ham of liis dictatorship in Canada, 
Lord Brougham w^oulcl, no doubt, 
have us believe that he was solely 
actuated by patriotic motives ; and 
it is possible that into tliat belief he 
ma}'^ have persuaded himself. But 
w’e are in all thesti eases allow'ed to 
believe as much as is consistent with 
human nature. There was iu that 
affair a mysterious relation of cause 
and effect, a dramatic unity, and in 
tlie catastrophe a poetical justice, 
strangely symptomatic of a master 
mind. A Slomesis shaped the plot, 
and led to the trfigic denouement. 
Lord Brougham, in his after-dinner 
speeches, towards the close of 1835, 
scouted the idea of rivalry w ith the 
Earl of Durham ; and, w ith all tlic 
presumed talent of tliat nobleman, 
the idea of setting him u]) against 
such a man was sufficiently absurd. 
Yet it was a singular fact, that the 
insults of 1834, the conspiracy by 
w'hich the then Chancellor, and pos- 
sible proximate premier, w as pulled 
down from his height and rolled in 
the dust, — insults then supposed to 
have been contrived by a secition of 
Whigs, who had set up Ixu’d Dur- 
ham as their id(J, — it was strange, 
indeed, that those insults shomd 
have been so triumphantly avenged 
on the w’hole party, and that in the 
very person of tlie man to whom 
public opinion pointed os the gainer 
by them, if not as their originator. 
Inrivatc and public enmities are 
essentially different in their nature : 
it is possible — nay, very usual — for 
public opponents to l<e fast and warm 
private friends. So far from blaming 
Lord Brougham for demolishing 
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Lord Durham, we should not feel 
half so mucli inclined to respect him 
if he had neglected so tempting and 
so glorious an opportunity. Ev^en 
as an orator, he was almost bound 
to do so. A Cicero might liave been 
dazzled into an atta^ on such a 
pro-consul. Be the motiA^es AAhat 
they might, the public looked on 
Avitli astonishment at the rosiirrcc- 
tiou of Lord Brougham’s powers; 
and if .John Bull Averc not the most 
slow, obtuse, press- led of beings, he 
would at onc(* have perceived that 
lie had bcjcn made a tool of for tlie 
(•commission of an act of gross poli- 
tical injustice. 

Lord Brougham’s position lias 
ever since been an ambiguous one. 
Although he had linaUy separated 
from the Whigs, he could not openly 
join tlujir riA^als. lie became a poli- 
tical anomaly — an indepenclant man. 
The result was inevitable. Although 
there is great talk of party being ex- 
tinct, it is just as young and livedy as 
(^vcr. The British public have been 
too long used to idol worship. When 
Lord Brougham belonged to a party, 
he, too, Avas an idol. Isolated, he 
stands, a kind of titled tribune of 
tlie people, but little understood, 
and still less followed. 

But, if seemingly neglected by 
the thoughtless multitude, he is the 
more esteemed by the discerning 
fcAA’ ; although mr qualities not 
usually ascribed to him. It is seen, 
til at Aidiatcvcr may be his motives, 
his actions are those of a public- 
s]>iritcd man; that after liaAung 
earned, as few, indeed, of his contem- 
poraries haA^e earned, the right to 
ease and retirement, he lias dis- 
dained to * eat the bread of idleness,* 
but has devoted himself Avitli an 
assiduity and self-sacrifice unparal- 
leled in political or professional 
history, to the performance daily, 
from an early hour till a late one, of 
judicial duties of a most wearisome 
character. Of the hundreds of the 
vulgar avLo jest or sneer at mention 
of his name, how many are there 
Avho reflect, that by Lore! Brougliam 
— thisman supposed to be so unsound 
and so cccentru! — the highest appel- 
late jurisdiction in the country, for 
a j)criod of many months, up to the 
last session of parliament, Avas alone 
exercised ? It is to the honour of the 
legal profession, that although he 


early challenged their enmity, they, 
if tardily, still honourably admit his 
legal worth. Again, how many of 
those second-hand thinkers rciiect, 
that it is to Lord Brougham tliat avo 
owe all tlie most important changes 
made of bite years in the law ? 

Betw een vulgar abuse or miscon- 
ception and reasonable criticjism, 
there is a gulf Avliich, in the case of 
Lord Brougham, requires to be 
bridged over. For this, the mere 
incidents glanced at in the foregoing 
pages furnish the materials. Lord 
Jlrougham has been most unduly 
punished for the enormous share of 
mob-idolatry he enjoyed in earlier 
years. Men visit on liim the penalty 
of their OAvn exaggerated expecta- 
tions; andAAdiile most of ns are ready 
enough to read, and CA'en to enjoy an 
aiUxTsc criticism, there are few who 
Avill recognise the duty of examining 
and thinking for themselves. 

Lord Brougham is gravely charged 
witli unsouriclness, (iccentrieity, su- 
perficiality, inconsistency, insince- 
rity. Only by such a A\holesale and 
SAveeping catalogue of faults can the 
amende be made to the amour propre 
of a nation that had by common ac- 
cord rejoiced in the belief of possess- 
ing a great man. Even candid and 
honourable critics evince a singular 
forgetfulness of the position, and, if 
Avc ifiay use the term, of the mission 
this extraordinary personage had to 
fulfil. They expect from one Avho 
Avas essentially a man of action, the 
qualities of one who had nothing to 
do but to think. If the secret springs 
of such judgments could be unveiled, 
it might rather seem to iiTdieate a 
latent jealousy, that one Avho had 
passed a life of such activity, w'ho 
had been so ubiquitous, yet so neces- 
sary an actor in the liistory of his 
lime, should also have contributed so 
mu(;)i to the sum total of knowledge, 
or at least should have striAxn to do 
so. Englislimen do not like many- 
phased minds, Avhich are a satire on 
their OAVii one-sideduess; nor do tliey 
forgive luiy one, hoAvever brilliant 
his talents or his success, Avho seeks 
to excel in more than one thing ; be- 
cause sucli a man is a living reproach 
to their own servility to the dog- 
matism of pedantry. If Lord 
Brougham had liad as many aliases 
as lie has had fields of action, he 
might not with impunity merely. 
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but with applause, bavo been the 
unsuspected Proteus. But to do 
more than one tiling is, in John 
Bull’s eyes, a crime ; to do it well, 
an imx)ossibility. 

Among other rare privileges en- 
joyed bv Lord Brougliam, lias been 
that of having anticipated the deci- 
sion of posterity. A hoax practised 
on the public in 1839 led tlie jour- 
nalists (some of them) to canvass and 
criticise the character of one whom 
they suj)posed to he dead. The 
Times, wliich at first discredited the 
story oF Lord Brougham’s death, 
seized tlie occasion for an attack on 
a lion wliom it half susjiected of 
‘ shamming’ dead. It is only on the 
assuniiition lhat there was a little 
slv malice at ork, that the writer 
01 that article can he acquitted of 
the imputation of e\tr(‘me arrogance, 
or extreme' incapacity. A depreciat- 
ing tone pervades the whole sum- 
mary. The journalist coidd Jind no 
W'orlliicr phrases as descriptive of 
the man, than that he was ‘the most 
volufhinous of writers,’ tlie ‘most 
voluble of debaters,’ and ‘ of actors, 
if not the most eilieient and success- 
ful, at any rale the most restless 
and indefatigable.’ lie denies that 
Lord brougham has ever contributed 
either substance or beauty, on any 
topic, to the thoughts of ])receding 
writers. In refc-rence to sciehtilic 
matters, he is sneered at as an ‘itine- 
rant;’ his oratory is diuiied the chann 
of inspiration that warms tlio hearts 
of me;i ; and it is gravely stated, tliat 
for a man of Lord Brougham’s un- 
tiring restlessness an/l noise and 
tumult, no man has ever failed so 
palpably in the accomplishment of 
any one decided object: with much 
more in the same levelling and un- 
charitable spirit. 1 he Morning Tost, 
which had as steadily opposed Lord 
Brougham’s public policy asr5%e 
Times had supported it, spoke of 
him as ‘one of the givatest and most 
extraordinary men of his time;* of 
‘ the range of his intelligence’ as 
‘ prodigious;' of his versatility as 
amazing. But more striking than 
all to this writer was his ‘long-en- 
during and passionate energy f and 
he recognised in the oratory of Lord 
Brougham a ‘ Demosthenic force and 
clearness,* a faculty of ‘ captivating 
and conquering a great assembly,’ in 


which he was equalled by no man of 
his time. And this acute and candid 
observer had also remarked, that 
‘ even in the most tcrriiic storms of 
passionate invective, there seemed 
an under-current of cool reasoning, 
inventing argimicnts and suggesting 
sarcasm;’ and that he had ‘ imagina- 
tion to create, wit to combine, and a 
torrent of language at command.’ 

tiU more Mat ter i n g and m ore I rue was 
the article in The Momiing Chronicle, 
then tlieorgan of the parly from which 
Lord Brougham had seceded, and 
whieli he had punished so severely 
for treachery and ingratitude. This 
writer told of ‘ variety of attainment,’ 
‘facility of expression,’ ‘energy of 
purpose,’ ‘ grandeur of forensic elo- 
quence,’ ‘fervent championsJiip of 
many great objects of national phi- 
hintIiro])y and improvement;’ and 
he avow ed his conviction that his 
distinguished subj(M,*t had ‘ w ell 
earned by long toil, splendid effort, 
and OTadual ascent, the elevation to 
whicTi he attained ; not I hat merely 
of rank and station, but of celebrity 
and inihu'nec.’ Here are discrepan- 
cies of criticism enough to justify a 
very careful reviewof tlu' life and cha- 
racter of Lord Brougliam. I'ko con- 
tradiction of these opinions may bo 
accounted for on the supposition that 
the tw o last w ere written in tlu^ honCi 
fide belief that tlie noble lord was 
dead, wliile tbe first was ins])iix'd by 
a conviction tluit he w as still living 
— still a fair object for political 
attacks. 

The charge of superficiality, which 
leavens every estimate we have ever 
heard of Lord Brougham’s character, 
comes w ith a bad gi*ai‘e from those 
whose knowledge on tJic subject is 
essentially superficial. In the sense 
imparted by them to the w ord, the 
charge of superficiality is unfounded. 
If, on the other hand, it is meant 
that Lord Brougham is not a Locke, 
a Newton, a Bolingbroke even, then 
the charge is at once true and inno- 
cuous. Lord Brougham does not 
.appear ever to have ari’Ogated to 
himself the character of an origi- 
nator or an inventor. He is, and 
has been throughout his life, anagent, 
an interpreter. He has stood be- 
tween mankind and the mysteries 
tliat enthralled them, illumining 
all by the magical light of hi 
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clear and powerful intellect. All 
tlie tlnnkiiii; luul been done long 
before, l^liorc were stonul up in- 
gots of pliilosopliie gold; there as 
wanted some one to coin them and 
pass them current. To liim might 
be accorded the privilege of staiiip- 
ing on them his own mart of in- 
dividuality, but not the praise of 
liavijjg created tliem. From the 
man wlio leads the fo»‘lorn liopc and 
storins the brea(.*Ji, you arc not en- 
titled to expect a knowledge of the 
plan of campaign. If you lind, in 
addition to his bravery and sc»If- 
saeriiice, that he lias also the quali- 
ties of a general, your admiration is 
in pro]iortiou. TiOrd Brougham’s 
originality lies, not in having dis- 
covered this or that speeitie truth, 
or in Jiaving excelled most of his 
eoniemporaries in the manner of dis- 
closing it, but ill the wondrous 
fecundity and vi‘rsatility of a mind 
which could multiply itself with 
occasions, and ever jwesent a firm, 
aetive, eont rolling foreo to whatever 
subji‘ct was ofli-red to it. Some- 
thing, too, should he allowed for the 
habit of dogmatic criticism aecpiired 
in early youth, and soniidhing for 
those arts and pra(;tices of tJie ad- 
vocate which it is so dillicult to 
shak{' off. The best answer to this 
charge of supc'rtieialily, liow'ever, 
would be a taindid and candid re- 
view of Loi'd Brougham’s wti tings 
and speeches. 

Cojisishmey is not always a i»oH- 
tieal virtue ; nor is ineousistoncy in 
public, men a vice, in a country 
wliere public opinion rides, and 
wluTC al)straet theories yield to 
])ractieal necessities. Lord Brougham 
is often (*harged with inconsistemy; 
yet it would seem, by comparison 
wuth tlieniost eminent of his contem- 
poraries, that the charge' is unfair, 
tiot to go lower in the political 
scale, let us take tlie late Sir Bobert 
Peel, Sir James Graham, and thcj 
Etirl of Herb}'. It has Ixvn the Jot 
of ('aeh t(' b(* comjielled to w’^ork out 
political Liieories and jn’inciples the 
reverse of tlioso maintained in earlier 
lift*. Lord Brougham seems to have 
been of an unyielding temiier ; but 
that is rather evideutic of consis- 
tency than of inconsistency. Parlia- 
mentary Beft)rm, Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Law Kcfomi, Negro Eman- 
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cipation, and generally the removal 
01 all unnecessary fetters on know- 
ledge and ptipular devolopineut — 
these have been the great ot)joets of 
Lord Brougham’s long and restless 
strivings. No one will deny that 
lie has pursued them with an ardent 
devotion and a w arm perseverance. 
In the carrying of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Ni'gro lOmaneipation, and 
Parliamentary Ih'forin, ho w as him- 
self one of the chief agents; the 
popularization of knowledge has 
been his own, st>lo, almost unaided 
act; and now, at seventy-two years 
of age, he has the glorious satisfac- 
tion t)f seeing the great (juestion of 
Law llciform in course of solution, — 
to his own hands, hy the almost 
universal assent of Parliament, the 
profession, and tlie public, being con- 
iided tlio deli<*att*, dillienlt, and 
dangerous t.aslt« And as to the 
still- vexed cpieslioii «'f Parliamen- 
tary Befonn, if Lord Brougham had 
liiicl his ow*u way in ISlio, Lord 
John Bussell would not now^ have 
hefure him his a]ipointed task for 
next session ; norwoidd flu* country 
sec so humiliating a speetsu'le as the 
extension of the franehisii ])iit up 
by all parlies to a sort of Dutch 
auction. The chargii of insincerity 
is a matter betw een Lord Brougluiiii 
and his former allic'S : one Ihing is 
quitii clear, that ho has abvays been 
true to the public. As for the im- 
putation of unsonnduess — consider- 
ing the myriad subjects on W'Uieh 
Lord Brouglifim’s mind has wTought, 
the wuiider is, not that there sfLould 
have been some mistakes, but that 
tlierc should hot Jiave been So many 
more. 

As for Lord Brougham ’(« ‘ e<*een- 
tricity,’ to the vulgar eyi* it. stands 
confessed, a fact, lu the vulgar 
acceptation of the word, Jjord 
13roiighain is daringly eeeenlric. In 
free bount lies, it is not, ])erinit.ted to 
men to differ from their neighbours, 
except ill very slight and imperei‘p- 
lible shades. Custom out-tyrannizes 
absolutism. In Franco or in Ger- 
many, one may do as one likes, 
because society is ground dowui.by 
a ruthless despotism; but in Eng- 
land, do as you like, if you dare! 
Loixt Brougham, it seems, chooses 
to do as he likes. After a long day 
of arduous laliour, bo prefers a walk 
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to a ride ; and if liis blood wants 
cir('iilating, Lo walks fast ; w'hou lie 
speaks, ho speaks aloud, having been 
used so to do, as a matter of busi- 
ness, all his life; if his hands be cold, 
he puts them in his pockets ; though 
fashions change for the benefit of 
tailors, Lord Jlroughara sticks (as 
many a north countiyman has dono 
before him) to the check or the 
plaid; not being particular about 
hats, he does not wear his stuck 
horizontally on the top of his head, 
like an inverted chimney-pot, but 
lets it go aslant on the back, a prac- 
tice less painful to the forehead; 
being naturally of an ardent and 
exeitalde temperament, he uses much 
gesticulation in talking, — about as 
much as a rrenchm an would require 
in order to tell it is a line day ; 
in short, Lord 'Brougham commits 
divers offences against the leaden 
sovereignty of custom, all which are 
peculiarly shocking in ajiecr. Being, 
too, naturally of an aflable and so- 
ciable disposition, ho fraternizes 
quii^ly with those for whom he 
takes a liking, and spouts out his 
thoughts and feelings, instead of 
filtering them, as your grave ones 
do. lie is in the world and of the 
world; a fast friend ; the gayest and 
wnttiost of companions; tlic most 
enjoying and the most enjoyable ; 
a patriarch in experience ancU saga- 
city, but a schoolboy in freshness 
of feeling. He is a man; not an 
cnnobl'^'f abstraction. He is odd, 
nniqjie, bizarre — anything but eccen- 
tric ; for there is not a man among 
ns who has his aplomb, or whose 
moral and mental centre of gravity 


more firmly pivot the violent oscil- 
lations ancl gyrations of his ‘.pas- 
sionate’ energy. 

If tJie superabundance of this 
energy makes him seem to overdo 
things, we should remember that 
tlic tread or the gripe of the giant, 
however gently meant, comes hard 
and heavy on us ordinary men. 
With all his oddities, or Ids reckless 
disregard of conventional jirescribed 
laws, Ids self-possession never quits 
him for an instant. Go to him when 
you wdll, or on w hat you will, he is 
ever ready, clear-headed, toned and 
polished to razor-pitch. Next to the 
Duke of Wellington, he is the public 
arbitrator most often consulte^l on 
matters condng within the range of 
his specialties. In private life ho is 
respected and beloved b}' all to whom 
he discloses his true nature. Look 
at his past career, and you have the 
materials for a dozen ordinary repu- 
tations : look at his present position, 
and you arc the more struck with 
the tremendous energy and porsis 
verance willi which ho has righted 
Idmself in the public mind, after 
having been subjected to a persecu- 
tion aiul ])rostration utterly w ithout 
parallel among civilians since tlie 
dowmfall of Bolingbroke. 

We have said nothing about Lord 
Brougham’s literary w’orks; norha^ ^ 
we, as would have Ijccn easy and coi^' 
genial, eulogized his oratory: his law 
reforms w’ould require an article 

E urposely ancl apart. Our object 
as solely been to record our im- 
pression that, in the public treat- 
ment of this remarkable man, there 
has been, and is, a crying injustice. 
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AUTOBIOGEAPHT OF CAPTAIN DIGBY GRAND ; 

OR, 

'THE DANGEROUS CLASSES.’ 


Part I. 


‘ ^RAND and Bufller to stay!* says 
^ the ‘ prepostor’ of tlie Lower 
Rc'niovo-Eeniovc, as he darts into 
oiir liall oP learning on his liumauo 
errand. Right well do Grand and 
Bulllor know what that simple sen- 
tence indicates; and ere tJie mes- 
senger of Fate, in the shape of a 
short and dirty lower boy colleger, 
or ‘ tu;^,’ has departed, they evince 
by a siniviltaneous hitching of tin? 
w aistband, and wistful expre.ssion of 
countenance, their very disagreeable 
anticipation of the discipline to follow. 
Grav(*iy the construing proceeds, 
it has proceeded from time im- 
ihemorial w ithin tnose classic walls, 
and wL itevor ‘ Henry’s holy shade* 
might think of it, I can imagine the 
pagan ghost of heathen Horace 
would be somewhat aghast, could 
Ills repose in the realms of Pluto be 
disturbed by the blundering school- 
boy's version of his polished stave. 

Let us hear how Bullock- major 
renders the dreaded Ode. Justum 
et icnacem propositi vimm, begins 
the much- enduring master, giving to 
the tlirilliiig stanza that harmonious 
roll, which shows that much and 
often as his favourite has been mur- 
dered to his unwilling car, he still 
clings to him with all a scholar’s de- 
votion — ‘ Justum* &c. — BuUock- 
major, go on! Up starts the electri- 
fied disciple w itli all the readiness 
of a professor, hut deep are the mis- 
givings at his heart, and clouded 
the impression on his brain; for 
Bidloek-major, though as stalwart 
‘ a stroke’ as ever feathered an oa. 
round Low er Hope, and as straight 
bowler as ever skimmed the 
emerald sward of the low*cr shooting- 
fields, is yet modestly aware of his 
ow n deficiencies, andlias awFolesomo 
horror of being, like Grand and 
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Bufficr, ‘ in the bib.’ At it he goes, 
however, with changeless inlo- 
jiatioii and nasal twang — ‘ Vinim, 
the mart.’ — pause — * justum, just’ — 
pause — '"et tenacem^ and tenacious’ — 
(Bravo, Bull! says the next hoy on the 
form, a scapegrace of some eleven 
summers) — ‘ propositi* — a solemu 
pause, — dark growls the master’s 
brow — go on, ^\v,propositi — Bullock 
grows desperate: * propositi — of his 
proposition.’ Hear Jiim, melodious 
minstrel of Rome’s ])almiost/lays! — 
‘ Sit down, Sir! — put him in the 
bill, — next boy go ou.’ And the un- 
fortunate Bullock-maior, embarks in 
the same boat w ith Bulller and my- 
self. 

Ah! those w^erc glorious days, 
notwithstanding the ‘ bill,’ and all 
it|k horrors; some of the happiest 
hours that I, Highy Grand, liavo 
spent in my chccquered career, were 
passed at dear old Eton; with just 
enough of school and school-disci- 
pline to make the relaxation of play 
delightful, with every kind of amuse- 
ment the heart of hoy oould desire 
— with boating, cricket, foot-ball, 
hocky, j)ax)er- chases, a/id lca])ing- 
parties, or as w e called them, ‘ levies’ 
— and above all, with that abundance 
of congenial society, and those cordial 
friendshins, so delightful to youth. 

wonder that the old Etonian’s 
heart still warms, wdieii he catches 
sight of the w^alls of ‘ College’ — no 
wonder that he remembers, w ith a 
vividness after years can never 
obliterate, each characteristic of the 
long past scene. The dreaded 
llawdrey, ‘ my tutor, * by turns 
loathed, and beloved ; ‘ my dame,* 
oti object now of riicule, now of 
affection; Windsor Bridge, Mother 
Tolliday, the wary and well-informed 
Spankie himself; the ‘ticks up-town,’ 
E E 
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the ' sock-shop/ the triumphs ou 
the water, won with sculls and oar — 
the glories of the sward, when an 
Eton eleven sacked the second-best 
team of the Maryleboiie Club — ^aU 
and each of these images arc clung 
to and remembered in many a varied 
scene and distant land; ay, such 
early impressions as those will return 
to the imagination of <Jie wanderer, 
eveji when the (h^arest and holiest 
ties of home arc for a time ibrgotten. 
But let me? also look back tJirough 
the long vista of years gone by — Jet 
me live once more in memory the 
joyous days of spring, when the 
heart was merry and the step was 
light, wdien the breeze of morning 
kissed an optni brow, as yet unseamed 
by (*are, and lifted clustering locks, 
unthinned, unbleached by time — 
when to-mom)w was as though it 
w^ould neviT be, and to-day w^is all 
in all — without a care, without a 
fear, save of the consequences of 
some youthful scrape, ending in the 
fatal catastrophe of corporal pimish- 
ment. 

I w^as brought up a ‘ dandy* — that 
was the w'ord in my younger days. 
Erom the time I left tlie nursery, 
the first lesson inculcated on my 
youthful mind, was ‘ Uigby, bold up 
your head, andlooklikc a gentleman ;* 

‘ Mister Digby, don’t dirty your boots, 
like tlic poor people’s eJiildren.* 
lost my m(»Hicr when still a baby; 
so my ideas of her arc chiefly drawm 
from her i ortrait in the dining-room 
— a fair and beautiful w'oman, with 
largo melancholy eyes and nut- 
brown hail;: I presume it w as from 
her tliat I inherited those glossy 
locks, on the adornment of w liiclil 
have spent s*o much time and trouble, 
that would have been far better 
bestowed on the cultivation of the 
inner portion of my skull. My 
father. Sir Peregrine Grand, *of 
Haverley Hall, w as what is empha- 
tically called, a gentleman * of the 
old school;’ that is to say, his 
weaknesses were those of drinking 
a great deal of port at a sitting, 
swearing considenibly even in ladies* 
society, and taking an inordinate 
quantity of snuff ; but then lie was 
adorned with all the shining virtues 
that so distinguished that same ‘ ofd 
school:’ he eschewed cigar smoking 
as a vice filthy in the extreme. His 
morals were as loose as those of his 


neighbours, but his small clothes 
were a great deal tighter, lie had 
his hair dressed by bis valet regularly 
every morning — and then he knew his 
position so w-ell, and he took care 
every one else should know^ it too. 
Nevcrthcl(*s8, though an ill-judging, 
he was an indulgent father to me; 
and I do believe bis dearest w^ishes 
w*erc centred in myself, his only 
child. Not that ho thought much 
of my morals or my intellect, but ho 
took care that 1 sliould be a good 
horseman and an unen*ing shot; 
and as some fathers would wish 
their children to be distinguished in 
the different walks of public life — as 
warriors, authors, orators, or state s- 
mcn— so w as it poor Sir Peregrine’s 
dearest hope, that ‘ Higby should 
be a man of fashion — by Jove! the 
sort of fellow, sir, that people arc 
glad to sec, and a man that know’S 
Jiis jiusition, Doctor Drivdlor — that 
knows his position, sir. T recollect 
many years ago, wdicn F was a young 
fcUow', the women called me Pere- 
grine Pickle; 1 could do what I 
liked then, anywhere, and with any 
of them, hut I never forgot my 
position. Sir — never forgot my posi- 
tion.’ 

‘Very true, Sir Peregrine,’ said 
the worthy doctor, who would have 
assented equally to the most pre- 
posterous proposition, if made hy 
my father — ‘ very true ; wdien 
Digby leaves Eton, he must go into 
the army.’ 

‘ But not the Line, papal’ says the 
precocious urchin alluded to. ‘For- 
tescuc-major, at my tutor’s, says 
tlie Line is very low, and most Ltoii 
fellow s go into ihi^ Guards. I shall 
go into the Guards, papa.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Digby, and 
hand me the biscuits. Doctor, ring 
the bell, and we will just peep into 
another bottle of port.* 

Such was the substance of our 
usual conversation after dinner when 
I was at home for the holidays, and 
such it might have remained, without 
ever approximating the desired end, 
had it not been for an accidental 
circumstance, which procured me a 
friend w^hose energy urged upon my 
father the necessity of taking some 
steps with regard to my entrance 
into life, and through whose instru- 
mentality I obtained a commission 
in her Majesty’s service. 
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Everything at Haverley Hall was 
conducted upoji a scale, to say the 
least of it, of lordly magnificence ; 
and as, during my boyliood, I never 
knew a wisli ungranted, or a request 
refused, which had for its object the 
further circulation of the coin of the 
realm, my boyish idea naturally was, 
that my father’s resour(;es w ere in- 
cxliaustibie, and that, to use a 
common ejmression, ‘ money w as no 
object.’ flow could I tell that the 
lengthy (‘onfcrcnces in his private 
room— from which our old man of 
business, Mr. Mortmain, used to 
emerge wnth a darkened brow and 
a drooping chin — had for tlioir ob- 
ject the furtherance of .supplies, and 
for their argument tlie still-to-be- 
Bolved problem of making two and 
tw o equal to five ; — how^ could I toll 
tliat from sheer mismanfigcmenl and 
love of display, year after year a 
goodly rent-roll was diminishing, 
and a fine property alienating itself 
from its natural possessor? Come 
what might. Sir Peregrine must 
have three seiwants out of livery, to 
say nothijig of a multitude of giants 
in plush and powder. Though he sel- 
dom or never got upon a horse, the 
stables must bo filled witli a variety 
of animals, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Hating standing about in the cold 
more than anything, he w^as not by any 
means a constant attendant at Jn ew- 
market ; and when there, wished him- 
self anywhere else in tlie w'orld ; but 
that w’as no reason why every list 
of acceptances, for every doubtful 
event on the Turf, should not be 
adorned by the name of one of his 
racc-horses, selected from a string 
w'hich he never saw', but of w-hose 
length he might judge by that of 
liis trainer’s bill. One of my first 
scrapes as a boy was not remember- 
ing how ‘ Euclid’ w’-as bred, having 
confounded that gallant animal wuth 
a mathematician of the same name. 
As for going out in a carriage with 
less than four horses, Sir Peregrine 
would vdtlier have walked, gout and 
all, than compromised ‘his position’ 
by such a proceeding ; and as all hi 
icieas with regard to dinners, enter- 
tainments, housekeeping, &c., were 
upon the same scale, it would have 
required, indeed, the fortune of a 
millionaire to support this style of 
magnificence. 

From my father’s increasing indo- 


lence as he ^ewr into years, the 
management of the shooting and tlie 
stables came into my hands, at an 
age when the acliievcmcnts of most 
boys are limited to an occasional 
rabbit slaughtered by favouritism 
with .the keeper’s gun, or a stolen 
ride on the uinvilling pony, that 
goes to the post, carries tlie game, 
and docs the odd jobs ; but long ere 
I had mounted the tailed coat and 
stiff cravat of incipient manhood, I 
could knock over wild partridges 
right and left, and ride my own line 
to a pack of fox-hounds, as well as 
many who, allhougli double my ago, 
had perhaps less experience in these 
luicompl ishmen ts . lleforc I le ft E ton, 
1 used to make my own horses, as 
the tei-m is ; and as my father never 
grudged me any tiling I desired, in 
the way of exiravagance, I had but 
to gain over the trainer, to obtain as 
a gift any one of his thorough-bred 
horses, tliat in our united w'isdom, wc 
should (‘boose to coiideinn as too 
slow for racing. T always found 
this species of request, as involving 
no immediate outlay of r(*ady money, 
to bo granted moat w'illingly ; and 
it was after a gift of this dcs(;ription 
that I sallied forth one morning in 
early spring for tlie purpose of riding 
a four-year-old, fresh from New- 
market, over eveiy fimee that should 
efime ill my w'ay, and thereby per- 
fecting him as a hunter against the 
ensuing season. Oh! the delight of 
a glorious gallop over grass, on a 
fine morning, the easy swing of the 
free-going animal beneath you, to 
which every muscle and joint of the 
horseman instinctively adapts itself; 
the fresh and exhilarating breeze, 
created by the rapid motion; the 
constant change of scene as you scour 
along over upland and meadow ; the 
‘ middle distance,* as painters call it, 
wheeling into ever-varying beauty : 
then the reflective flattery, recipro- 
cated by the Hying pair ; the ‘ how 
well I ride you, and how tycU you 
carry me ; the association of ideas, 
and recollections of the many gooil 
runs you have seen, and the many 
more you hope to see, if you are a 
hunting man, — as, ten to one, if you 
really enjoy this sort of thing* you 
are, — all tins makes a morning gallop 
one of the pleasantest sensations 
experienced by youth and health; 
and it was with a full appreciation 
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of its delights that I sent the four- 
year-old along on the morning in 
question, solitary, and, as I thought, 
unseen. I sped my flight like a sea- 
bird on the wing. Everything was 
most successful at first ; my young 
horse was in the best of liunioiirs,ana 
appeared to enjoy his lesson as mucli 
as nis instructor. W c bounded over 
the park-rails like a deer,* we dis- 
posed of the lla-ha — an ugly obstacle 
enough, in our stride; we went in 
and out of a rough, tangled, double 
hedge, tJiat skirted the plantation on 
the hill, as cleverly as ]f our united 
ages had been double thf'ir real 
amount; and when, flushed with 
success, I turned his head for the 
vale, a lino grass lino of extensive 
pastures, I felt as if nothing could 
stop us. But horses, like men, may 
be somewhat too tliin-skimied, and 
as I neared the high road, I spied a 
strong, overgrown fence, through 
whose thorns and briers we shoiud 
have to force our way ; and thick, 
tangled, and dark was the forbidden 
leap. I went at it fast, thiiikiiig the 
pace might send us through like a 
bullet, but, rapidly as we approached, 
my young liorsc, when within a 
stride of the fence, came romid upon 
his liaunchcs with a quickness all 
his o\v'n, and which might have iin- 
liorsed many a tolerable equestrian. 
One more chanct I g.ave him, and 
then proceeded to coercive measures. 
The blood of his ancestors was 
roused, and the battle began in right 
earnest — the rider applying whi]) 
and spurs ^^■iih sustained vigour — 
the animal backing, rearing, and 
pbmging, in a manner that threatened 
soon to put a period to the contest 
in the dow nfa 11 of one or both. At 
last I forced him into the fence; 
and, as ho fell upon his licad into 
the road, and recovered himself 
without unhorsing me, I found my- 
self face to face with an elderly man 
ill undress uniform, A\hom I imme- 
diately recognised as General Sir 
Benjamin Burgonct, commanding 
the district, accompanied by a young 
aid-dc-camp, like\\ise in the livery 
of her Majesty. 

‘ Well saved, my lad, and devilish 
well, ridden, too,’ said the jolly 
General, a large, hca\y man, witli a 
red face and double chin, perfectly 
resplendent with good living and 


good humour. ‘Got a good horse 
there for a light weight; and I’ll 
be bound to say, you malce him go. 
IVo been watchmg you,* added 
he, as if that fact alone made me 
worthy of knighthood on the spot. 
I tooK oflf my hat with my best 
Eton air, and introduced myself to 
the General as young Grand; adding, 
that I had the lioiiour of mi^cting 
him at a review last year, and con- 
cluding by a cordial invitation to 
breakfast, at wbich meal 1 was sure 
Sir Peregrine u'ould be delighted to 
see him. It turned out that the 
General was returning from some 
duty of inspection, and being an old 
friend of my father, was actually 
on his way to pay him a visit ; nor, 
although he had breakfasted once, 
was tile jolly commandant loth to 
indulge in a .second morning meal. 

As we rode into the grounds, I 
communi(*ated to my companion the 
desire I had long entertained of 
entering her Majesty’s service, and 
ere we reached the Hal I, the old 
ofliccr, who had taken a great fancy 
to me in consequence of the exploit 
he had so unexpectedly witnessed, 
made me a faiihful promise that lie 
woidd use all liis influence v itli my 
father to induce him to consent to 
my leaving Eton immediately and 
entering the army, and that his own 
interest, wbich was great at tlic 
Horse Guards, should be strenuously 
exerted to procure me a commission. 

His visit produced the wishecl-for 
o fleet, and instead of returning to 
Eton, I remained at home, nothing 
loth, as may be supposed. It Avas 
barely a month after the General’s 
visit that his promises wore re- 
deemed, and his exertions on my 
belialf crOA\ ned with success. 1 shall 
not easily forget the day; it was one 
of our large dinner-parties, when tlic 
host of country neighbours came 
flocking to Haverlcy, like eagles to 
the slaughter. IMy father was very 
great during these solemnities, and 
royalty itself could not be more 
magnilicently condescending than 
was Sir Peregrine to his liumbler 
fpicsts. These dinners, like the 
tides, and other important evolutions 
of Nature, depended chiefly on the 
moon, as our roads, like all county 
liighways and by-ways, were most 
execrable, and the dillereiit tea- boys 
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and lielpers, wlio officiated as body- 
coaclnnen on these occasions, were 
apt to diverge into fancy driving 
after their liberal potations of Ha- 
vcrley ale, heaven knows how many 
‘ strike to the bushel,’ to use a pro- 
fessional term for extreme potency. 
Then in order that the ‘ convives* 
might get home before ‘ morning 
shoidd appear,* dinner was ordered 
at six precisely, at which hour the 
good folks would punctually assemble 
to go tlirough agonies of shyness 
by daylight in tlie drawing-room. 
On the day in question, my father 
appeared earlier than usual in that 
apartment, and I saw by the care 
witli which he was dressed, and his 
determination to be ready to receive 
his company — for the earliest guests 
liacl not yet arrived — tliat the cha- 
racter of courteous host nas to be 
acted to perfection. He was still a 
fine-looking man, though bent and 
shrunk, and must liave been very 
liandaome in his youtli. His thin 
wliite hjiir was powdered, and liis 
deep white neck-cloth folded with 
a precision it had cost his valet 
twenty years to acquire. The bhick 
pantaloons filled tightly as a glove 
on tliose well turned limbs, which 
had not yet lost their grace and 
symmetry. He was still ^ ain of his 
foot, and huge bunches of black 
ribbon, tying the low-cut shoe, made 
its proportions appear even tinier than 
those wliich nature had accorded. 
A v oluminous wliite w'aistcoat cover- 
ing a portly figure — for still the waist 
increases as the shoulders faU — and 
an enormous frill, completed my 
father’s ‘ get up.* And as he stepped 
forward irom the hearth-rug, to 
welcome Mrs. Pottingden, the 
doctor’s lady, with the air of a 
suv^creign receiving a princess, ho 
looked what he reaUy was — a gen- 
tleman of tlic old school. 

Mrs. Pottingden W'orc a turban, 
and was mightily afraid of my fatlier. 
She rejoiced in six daughters, who 
went <”it two by two; and these 
were the two gaw ky ones. 

My father says he is * glad to see 
Mrs. Pottingden looking so well, 
aud licr charming girls and being 
slightly deaf, does liot hear the good 
lady’s reply, that ’the w'eathcr is 
beautiful, and ‘Averley,* as she 
calls it, ‘ looking charmingly as she 


came up the approach;* for the 
sound of wheels going round to the 
stables is again heard, and our 
most pompous of butlers announces, 
‘ Major and Mrs. Pamrod ! and 
Miss Arabella Pamrod!* and tlio 
same salutations arc again exclian ged, 
with this difference, that the new 
arrivals vote the weather cold and 
disagreeable, and ask after {Sir 
Peregrine’s gout. The latter in- 
quiry is high treason, only Mrs. P. 
had forgotten it was so; but my 
father is courtesy and blaiidiiess 
itself, for the sound of w’lieels is 
continually heard from every de- 
scription of vehicle, — landau, eJiariot, 
brougham, dog-cart, and nonde- 
script conveyance with a pair of 
shafts and a liead ; and Mr. Soames, 
the butler, is brcalliless witli the 
numerous iinnouneemeiits he is com- 
pelled to make. The Hickses, and 
the Johuatons, and the Longs, and 
old Lady Hanbeney, and Admiral 
Portfire, and Stpiire Ifaiqiole of *t]ic 
Hills,’ aud fat Mr. Sbeepskin, the 
lawyer, and little Mr. Ktubbles, the 
curate — in they pour, ready and 
willing to pay their couj’t to Sir 
Peregrine, and make play at the 
good things with which Ids table 
is so well provided. Heaven defend 
me from marshalling such a party 
in to dinner; bad cnougli is it when 
th« order of precedence is duly 
emblazoned on the veracious i)agc 
of Purke or Debrett, but who 
shall endeavour to cope wdth tho 
difficulty of giving satisbiction, 
when. Mrs. Pamrod’s indignation is 
roused at the affront put upon her, 
in following Mrs. Hicks iii*to dinner, 
w'licn everybody know’s that Mrs. 
Hicks’s undo is only a» barrister ; 
whereas her (Mrs. Pamrod’s) grand- 
father was a Master in ChanceiyP 
(poor Pamrod ! you will have it all 
to-night cre sleep visits your pillow) ; 
tlien, again, Admiral Portlire ought 
to have taken Mrs. Long, wdio is a 
baronet’s daughter, instead of making 
a rush for Mrs. Johnston, whose 
only qualifications are youth, beauty, 
and good humour, as that ancient 
mariner well knew" when he secured 
her companionship at the dinner- 
table. In short, tliere wras no end 
to the outrages on all the decencies 
of precedence ; and as I kiiew^ my 
father piqued himself much on Ins 
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management of proprieties on such 
occasions, and nis knowledge of 
every one’s ‘ position,’ I anticipated 
with dread the irritable discussion 
that would arise on the morrow, 
when we talked over the events of 
the preceding evening. 

But they settle down for the 
present over soup and sherry; and 
through the Babel-like confusion 
that prevails, I catch my father’s 
courteous tones, as he bows his 
shining head now to deaf old Lady 
Baubenoy, now to voluble Mrs. 
Long, while he slices the turbot, and 
dispenses the precious pearls of his 
condescension in due share to cveiy 

f aest. lie is telling a story of the 
rince of Wales and Carlton House 
to Lady Daubenc-y ; and she thinks, 
good soul, that he is discoursing of 
an eminent firm in the city, which 
has lately failed, and sits — ^listening 
it can hardly bo called in one so 
devoid of hearing — with an expres- 
sion of interest and commiseration 
U])on licr countenance which is per- 
fectly irresistible. 

Sir Peregrine, though pompous, is 
seldom at fault, and he cleverly 
diverts his conversation to his fair 
neighbour on the other hand, lea\dng 
the old lady perfectly satished with 
the shan3 she has borne in the dia- 
logue. And now little Mr. Stubbles, 
commiserating her isolated positicn, 
and emboldened by sherry, hazards 
a remark across the table, to the 
effect that ‘ the weather to-day was 
remarkably cloudy for the time of 
year.’ The attention of the com- 

a is forcibly arrested by her 
jip’s iond and irritable interro- 
gative, and poor Mr. Stubbles, in 
rising confusion, repeats liis unfortu- 
nate discovery. Again the old lady 
* begs his pardon, sue did not quite 
catdi what he said,’ aud the victim, 
ready to sink with shyness, a third 
time publishes liis meteorological ob- 
servation. He has at length suc- 
ceeded in exciting her curiosity, and, 
leaning back, she desires one of tbo 
stately footmen standing behind her 
chair to fetch her ear-tmmjiet out 
of the drawing-room. The instru- 
ment arrives, and Stubbles is again 
placed on the rack. I never saw a 
man blush so blue. The old lady- 
adjusts her acoustic auxiliary with 
the nicest care, and repeats her in- 
quiry — and when Stubibles, wishing 


that the earth would yawn 
swallow him, has stated, for the 
fourth time, his observation about 
the clouds, my well-bred father him- 
self cannot resist a laugh at the 
‘ humph* of disgust and disappoint- 
ment with which the old lady re- 
ceives the washy substitute for what 
she hoped w ould prove a ‘ real bran- 
new bit of news.* That dinner, 
which my young impatience thought 
interminable, at length came to a 
close ; and as I was ruminating, half 
asleep, over my claret, and feigning 
an interest in the lively poor-law 
discussion carried on across me, by 
my neighbours on either side, Major 
Bamrod and old Hicks, the door 
opened, and Soames, walking gravely 
round the table, presented me with 
an important - looking missive, 
adorned with a huge official seal ; 
above the address I read, with an 
indescribable thrill of excitement, 
the talismanic w ords ‘ On Her 
Majesty’s Service.’ The whole thing 
ilashcd upon me in an instant, and 
long ere I had deciphered the 
formal announcement from the ad- 
jutant of the 101st Itegiincnt of 
JFoot, informing nio that * the Queen 
had been graciously pleased to ap- 
point me to an ensigney in that dis- 
tinguished corps,’ and that he, the 
adjutant, ‘ had the honour to remain 
my obedient humble servant,’ I w\as 
aware that the transformation had 
taken place, and the bumper of 
’19, filled by a mere schoolboy, 
would be emptied by an officer in 
her Majesty’s Service. I passed 
the letter down to my father with 
an air of military carelessness, and 
stroveto preserve a becoming bearing 
of unmoved stoicism, during the 
congratulations that followed from 
all present. They drank my health, 
and success to me in my profession ; 
and 1 went to bed that night feeling 
more thoroughly ‘ the soldier,* than 
any veteran that ever obtained his 
long-expected medal as a receipt in 
full for the wounds and dangers of 
a hundred lights. 

A gallant and distinguished regi- 
ment was the 101st Foot, and a 
wrell-drilled and efficient depot did 
they possess, then quartered in the 
north of Scotland, tho regiment it- 
self being scattered over some five 
hundred miles of frontier in Canada 
West ; and as I drove into the bar- 
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rack-gates, and marked the alert 
sentry, the lounging guard, and the 
smart non - commissioned officers 
hurrying about, my Eton impu- 
dence was impressed with a feeling 
of respect for my future corps ; and 
with a bashfulneas the fifth form had 
not totally eradicated, I walked up 
to a tall erect seijeant, who was 
pacing to and fro on the parade, and 
requested to be informed which 
were the adjutant’s quarters. His 
quick eye had detected my name on 
the portmanteau, then being lifted 
off my post-chaise, and ere he re- 
plied, he drew himself up still more, 
and saluted his officer. That salute 
made a man of me ; and I am con- 
vinced I grew two inches during my 
conversation with this respectful 
warrior, as he ushered me into the 
presence of my former correspondent 
and obedient servant. Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Tompion, who, with 
Major O’Toole, the commanding 
officer, was poring over a large in- 
terlined volume in tlic orderly-room. 
I took it all in at a glance : tho 
boarded-fioor, the deal-table, the 
stand for measuring recruits, the ex- 
treme bareness of walls and furni- 
ture, the few articles of necessity, 
looking, as in fact they •were, 
capable of being pac^ked up in five 
minutes, the only litter consisting 
of two or three single-sticks, a pat- 
tern knapsack, and the orderly-room 
clerk, a sort of knight-templar, half 
warrior and half sci’ibo. From these 
my astonished eyes travelled over 
the persons of commanding-officer 
and adjutant, the former a jolly- 
looking, round little man, close- 
shaved and clean, in most unmis- 
takable plain clothes, having 
nothing military-looking whatever 
about him the latter a gaunt, 
weather-beaten officer, with enor- 
mous hands and feet, clad in a 
threadbare blue coat and much- 
worn pair of scales, without sword, 
or sash, or any offensive w'eapon save 
a stupendous pair of brass spurs, and 
whose duty seemed to consist in keep- 
ing one of his huge fingers pressed 
on the folio before him, and agreeing 
cordially with the Major in all his 
proposals. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Grand !’ says the Major, 
‘ how do you do, sir ; we expected 
you yesterday. Hope you have had 
a pleasant journey. Tompion, you 


wrote to Mr. Grand to say when he 
was to join?’ 

‘ Yes, sir ; I wrote to inform Mr. 
Grand his leave would bo out on the 
31st.’ 

1 ^ologizcd for the mistake, say- 
ing 1 understood 1 was not to join 
till the 1st. 

‘Hever mind,’ said the Major; 
‘when you have been with us a 
little longer, you will find out wc 
always get as much leave as we can, 
so you have only begun on tlie usual 
system. But I sec my horses wait- 
ing. Good morning, Mr. Grand ; we 
sh^l see you at mess at half-past 
seven ; no occasion to come in uni- 
form, as T sufjpose your baggage is 
only just arrived. Wc shaJl not 
trouble you much with drill for a 
day or two, till you are fairly settled. 
Tompion, you will show Mr. Grand 
his quarters, and anything worth 
seeing about the barrjicks ; 1 leave 
liim in your hands. Good morning 1* 
And the jolly major swaggered off 
for his afternoon ride. 

‘ Come,’ thought I, ‘ these ffre very 
leasant people J have got amongst ; 

think I shall like it. And now to 
see what sort of a fellow Lieutenant 
and Adjutant John Tompion is.* 
Accordingly, as I walked across the 
barrack-yard with my new acquaint- 
ance, 1 endeavoured, by asking him 
a tfew questions as to the customs of 
the service, to gain some little in- 
sight into my new profession ; but 
no; Tompion, thougli an excellent 
adjutant, and as steady a drill as 
ever overlooked the ‘ awkward 
squad’ blyndering through the 
‘ goose-step,’ liad notan icTea beyond 
his own duty, and that of tho ser- 
jeant-major. 1 gave liifti a capital 
cigar, one of a lot that I had bought 
from Hudson, for the excess pur- 

E ose of joining with, and I thought 
e,w as disposed to look upon me in 
a more favourable light after this de- 
monstration ; but it was with a sort 
of dull surprise, as that of one who 
should see a child unbreeched hand- 
ling a dice-box, or Tom Thumb 
struggling with an eighteen -foot 
salmon-rod ; and I have no doubt 
that I must have appeared a mere 
baby in tho veteran eyes of Lieute- 
nant Tompion, who had been twenty- 
five years in the service, working his 
way, without friends or purchase- 
money, up to his present position. Bo 
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that as it may, ho seemed relieved 
to hand me over to the attention of 
the quarter-master, a much fatter 
and more communicative individual, 
to whose good-nature and activity I 
owed the comfort of getting my 
things unpacked, and iny hran-new 
goods and chattels sliakeii down, for 
the first time, in niy own barrack- 
room. 

‘ Dandy* Grand, as I had been at 
Eton, and stiJl was, never in my life 
was my toilcc for tlie dinner-table 
more ('arcfully arranged than on 
that day. Do}'' as J nas, I had 
shrewdness enough to know the 
advantage of first impressions ; and 
I felt that, from tliat evening, I 
must lake my position in the regi- 
ment T liad entered. Accordingly, 
as I walked across the barrack- 
yard to what was termed the ‘little 
mess-room* — the apartment in which 
the olliccrs met before dinner — I 
glanced down at my neat and well- 
arranged toilet, and congratulated 
luyself on liaviiig hit off the liappy 
mediufa l)etwccn foi)pery and care- 
lessness that was most appropriate 
to a man-party. Long ere lialf the 
introductions to my new comrades 
were complel(»d, the bugles mar- 
shalled us in to dinner with the 
appropriate air of ‘ Thci Iloast Beef 
of Old England and it nas with a 
most confused 110 + ion of the diffeilmt 
individuals owning tlie names of 
Smith, Brown, Guthrie, Bandom, 
Captain Levanter, and Doctor 
Sciuirt, that I t ook my place for the 
first time at the mess of the 101st 
Eool. ^ . 

Cordiality, mirth, and jollity 
reigned paramount; later in the 
evening, p^rhaps, there u as a shade 
of ‘tipsy revelry;* but in the 
presence of Major O’Toole, who 
sat at the right hand of Ensign 
Spooner, president for the wept, 
and who told some most marvellous 
stories to his admiring audience, 
everything was conducted within 
the bounds of propriety. Constant 
were the calls — ‘ Mr. Grand, the 
pleasure of a glass of ^\ ine,’ — ‘Grand, 
a glass of A\ ine with you;’ and as 
all these convivial challoiigcs had to 
be replied to, and my new comrades 
pledged iu tlic standard mess-wines, 
strong port and sheiTy, a more 
scasoneef brain than mine might bo 
excused for owning iu a shght 


degree the influence of so many 
bumpers as I was obliged to quaff. 

Some of the officers, then quartered 
at the depot, had seen a good deal 
of service in India, the Peninsula, 
and elsewhere; and after Mjijor 
O’Toole had taken his departure, 
wliich he forbore from doing until 
we had swallowed an infinity of his 
wonderful anecdotes, and he his full 
share of the ‘ Prince Jlcgeiit’s allow- 
ance* — as a certain quantity of the 
mess-wines is termed — a chosen few 
of us gathered round the fire, and 
ordering a fresh supply of port, 
proceeded tomjike ourselves comfort- 
able for an extraordinary sitting in 
honour of a new companion-in- anus. 

‘ He’s no flincher,’ said old 
Brevet-Major Halbert — a veteran 
tanned into mahogony by hard 
service, and a most religious adhe- 
rence to port wine and brandy-and- 
watcr in every climate of tlie globe 
— ‘ he’s no flincher, that lad,’ as he 
eyed, with marked approbation, the 
steadiness witli whicn I filled my 
eleventh bumper of port. 

‘ I think he’ll do, at least for a 
yoimg one, ’replied .Ensign {Spooner, 
a beardl(‘S8 warrior, some two years 
my junior, but wliose six months* 
seniority in the Army List gave him 
all the advantage of comparatively 
an old liaiid. 

I marked his flushed countenance 
and wandering eye, as he made his 
rcrajirk, and tliought to myself, 

‘ Dandy Grand will sec you out, 
my boy, or his Etou education and 
his bill at ‘ The Christopher’ goes for 
nothing.* 

‘But, Major,* said Captain Le- 
vanter, resuming a conversation that 
our move to the fireplace had inter- 
rupted, ‘ you never finished that out- 
post story; and I dare say Mr. 
Grand, and some of our young ones, 
w'ould like to licar it.* 

‘By all means. Major,* was the 
unanimous cry ; ‘ let us liave a 
of the Peninsula.* 

If the proverb. In vino vm'itas, 
has any truth, the officers of the 
British army must bo indeed devoted 
to tbeir profession, as whenever they 
exceed their ordinary moderation in 
the pleasures of the table, their dis- 
course invariably turns towliatthey 
call ‘ pipe-clay,* — a temi which must 
be ex})laincd to the civilian to mean 
all and everything connected with 
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the stirring scenes, the lights and 
shades of military life. 

‘Well,’ said the Major, 'if you 
young fellows like to hear it, you 
arc welcome to the story, though it 
tells sadly against mvself, since i 
was outwitted, by Gai! — outwitted 
by a Freuchraaii! But this was the 
way it came oil*. You were all 
children then, except my old friend 
Squirt; and ho looked older than 
he does now, for he had not mounted 
a wig in those days. But I was, 
oven fit that ofirly period of history, 
a lieutenant in a regiment of light 
infantry; which, from one cause and 
another, was so short 'of officers, that 
I found myself, one lino morning, 
in eominaud of an important out- 
post, close to the enemy’s lines. 
There was a mill near my position, 
and a ra])id shvam, iwetty deep too, 
wliicli looked to me a tempting sort 
of a ])la(*e to throw a lly — a sport, 
my boys, that, in my Immhle opinion, 
beats coek-ligbting ! Weil, 1 was 
smoking my weed, after a light- and 
wholesome dinner olf a xhece of 
blaek bread and the ontside of an 
onion, when a hrowm, dirty-looking 
fellow, who swore lie w as tlie miller, 
and wlio talked Sx)anish, and stunk 
of garlic like a true ‘ patriot,’ asked 
to have an interview with ‘my 
Exceileiuy;’ find with many com- 

E liments, and a great deal of trans- 
iting hy^ signs, — for my know ledge 
of ^qianisli w^as not equal to -*iy 
‘taste in sherry, — he begged of me to 
allow him to i>laec a eoiqiic of planks 
across the stream, to enable him to 
carry his sacks to the mill. I never 
suspected ‘ a ^daut’ of any’' kind, 
and gai'e the beggar leave to do 
what he wdshed, more particularly 
as J could sec the men gi’inning at 
his eursed volubility, and my bad 
Spanish and queer gestures, and I 
w'as ill a hurry to get rid of him. 
Ofl' he wont, apparently very w*ell 
satisfied; and in an hour’s time 1 
saw a couple of planks had bpen 
placed ai.ross the mill-stream, and a 
very commodious foot-bridge con- 
structed by their means. Whether 
my old colonel thought me too 
young for ‘the sii nation,’ or whether 
it was accidental, J know not, but 
I was providentially relieved that 
very evening by my ov\n captain 
—poor fellow, 1 saw^ him afterwards 
killed atBadajoz, — and the very first 


thing he did, on rccionnoitring his 
ground, was to kick the miller’s 
planks into tho stream, and ^mt two 
extra sentries wdihiii siglit of tho 
spot where lie had made his foot- 
bridge. Would you believe it? — 
the very next morning his post 
wras threatened by a squadron of 
chasseurs, who finding themselves 
unsuiDportcd, retired, after ex- 
changing a shot or tw'O; and a 
large body of French infantry 
marched down to the cxa(!t s])ot 
where the foot-bridge had been 
erected, commanded by the Siiaiiish 
millei' in person, attired in tlie 
uniform of ‘ Capitaiuo of tJio 
JJeuxienic Lcgcr.* The clever 
rascal had disguised himself as a 
Spaniard, and a miller to boot, and 
having to do wdth a young one, 
almost s\iceecdcd in his ingenious 
plan of forming a means of transport 
for his eompau}^ which he hoped on 
the morrow to lead to victuiy, in a 
brilliaiit afl*air of out])Osts. That 
fellow was horn to be an actor,’ 
concluded the Major; ‘and I dare 
say he is one by this time, for a 
Frenchman can turn liis hand to 
anything. Pass the lupior, Spooner; 
talking alw ays makes me so devilish 
thirsty.* 

That evening, like many others 
in the 101st Foot, concluded with 
hrofled hones, bran dy-aiid- water, 
cigars, songs, and choral accom- 
paniments, w'ofully out of tune. I 
have, even at this distant period, a 
dim rceolleetion of an imposing 
w'ar- dance, j)erformed round the 
mess-table, .lo the licroic air of 
‘The British Grenadiers,’ and of 
our carrying Sjiooner to bed, in a 
sort of triumphal procTcssion, in 
wdiich, as the solicrost of the party, 
I bore the huge silver candelabrum 
and its load of w ax lights. After 
par,ade at nine, the following morn- 
ing, I again mot my comrades, 
Spooner included, clc.an, fresh, and 
merry, as though they lived on 
toast-and-water, and went to bed at 
ten o’clock. 

Let me pass over tho first two 
months of military life, taken up, as 
it w*as, wdthiny initiation into all the 
mysteries of war, — ‘ goose-step,’ ‘ ex- 
tension motions,’ ‘manual and jjla- 
toon exercise,’ and all the other in- 
tricacies of what is termed 'squad 
drill.’ My principal instructor was 
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a stalwart serjeant of the light com- 
any, whoso heart and soul were 
ound up in the profession he had 
adopted. ‘Carry the but of your 
firelock half an inch more to" the 
rear, Mr. Grand,’ would exclaim 
warlike enthusiast ; ‘ half an 
inch, sir, makes all the difference ; 
and no object in nature is more 
beautiful than a well-carried musket.’ 
Howpeojdc’s ideas of the picturesque 
must vary. 

However, the two months soon 
passed over, and I "was judged 
capable of being dismissed my drill, 
and taking my dutyj but in the 
short period A^ hich 1 had spent in 
tlie society of my brother oflicers, I 
had gained an insight into their 
several habits, and into the character 
of the regiment, which convinced 
me that ‘Dandy Grand’ was des- 
tined for a higher Jliglit than a 
marching corps in country quarters ; 
and already 1 nourished hopes of 
obtaining an exchange into some 
crack cavalry rj^giment, or — summit 
of my •ambition ! — an appointment to 
‘ the Guards.’ The fact is, tlie 101st 
was a slang regiment ; even the best 
of them, as I considered him. Cap- 
tain Levanter, the only ofliccr who, 
in my sc‘*rct heart, I deemed a fitting 
companion for Sir Peregrine’s son, 
even he Avas given to driving hin- 
dems, and such other vulgar accom- 
plishments ; and one of my first tri- 
umphs w'as the winning ‘ a pony’ of 
tlio captain, as to the feasibility of 
driving a jiaii* of hired horses, har- 
nessed tandem-fashion, in and out of 
the barrack-gate, a veiy awkward 
turn, placed at an acute angle with 
the street, a feat which I accom- 
plished in a trot, according to the 
terms of the wager,- Levanter never 
paid me, but was good enough to 
grant me his friendship ever after — 
a boon of which I have no doubt, he 
over-estimated the value, — and we 
soon became inseparable companions. 
The older officers shook their heads 
at our escapades, but amongst the 
young ensigns and lieutenants wo 
were perfect demi-gods. I bought 
two very clover horses, 'which ho 
and I drove, by turns, to the admi- 
ration of the High-street. I won a 
pigeon-match of Mr. M‘Dookit, the 
i^rting lawyer of that locality. 
1 rode Major O’Toole’s black mare, 
for a bet of half-a-crown, backwards 


and forwards over the gate that led 
to our parade-ground ; and, as I was 
better dressed, smoked better cigars, 
and drank more wine than any 
member of the moss under the rank 
of a field officer, it is no wonder that 
I was considered rather ‘a great 
card’ at the depot of a marching 
rcj^ment in country quarters. 

The weeks slipped aw^ay plea- 
santly enough: one day will serve 
for a specimen of the rest, as they 
varied but little in the nature of the 
pursuits and amusements they 
afforded. A struggle to get up and 
be dressed in time for parade, at 
nine, was the invariable commence- 
ment. I buckle my sword-belt and 
tie my sash as I run down stairs, 
and make my appearance on parade 
in time to salute the Major before 
the oflicers proceed to inspect their 
respective companies. The rear- 
rank of No. 2 is my especial charge, 
and I w alk down the front and up 
the rear with the air of a perfect 
martinet. Erowii’s knapsack is 
hung too high, Smith’s x^ouch is put 
on too low, and Murphy is scut to 
drill for ‘ imsteadiness in the ranks.’ 
The Major w'alks down, and eomxdi- 
ments me on the progress I make in 
my duty. The bugles sound — the 
band plays — the four companies we 
boast of. form, and march xiast, salut- 
ing Major O’Toole as if he were the 
Duke of York ; the officers fall out, 
the parade is dismissed, and I go to 
breakfast. When that elaborate 
meal is finished, Levanter kindly 
accepts one of my cigars, links his 
arm in mine, and wc proceed doAvn 
the town to play out our match at 
billiards, in which he gives me five 
out of a himdred, and wins by a 
stroke. (Levanter can play billiards 
bettor than any man in England, 
and what I have learnt of this crafty 
game’ I ow'o to his tuition, though I 
must confess my instructor did not 
teach me gratis.) The admiring 
Spooner looks on, and, in his regard 
and affection for myself, loses a five- 
poimd note, or as he calls it, ‘ a fiver,’ 
to my antagonist. We return to 
the barracks to readjust our toilets 
before appearing at ‘the gardens,’ 
w’here our drums and fifes will de- 
light the fair admirers of the mili- 
tary with all the last year’s waltzes 
ana polkas, and an occasional quick 
step or ‘ galop ;’ and here I devote 
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my attentions to Miss Jones, the 
fort - major’s dau«?litcr, a crafty 
young lady of two or three and 
thirty, with whom I fancy myself 
in love. Miss Jones hovers unde- 
cided between Levanter and myself, 
but tliinks she lias the most chance 
with the young one, and, as she her- 
self would say, ‘ rather inclines to 
Grand.* Like all bovs, I am not 
very ^od at love-making, and the 
more I find I care for Miss Jones, 
or ‘ Fanny,’ as I begin to call her to 
myself, the greater difficulty I have, 
notwithstanding much encourage- 
ment on her part, in telling her so. 
On tlie afternoon I am now describ- 
ing, I got rather further than usual, 
and found courage to inriuire ‘for 
wliat fortunate individual Miss 
Jones intended the small nosegay of 
violets sh(j was carrying V’ ‘ Oh my ! 
Mr. (rrand, I’m sure I don’t know. 
Pa asked me for one, and I wouldn’t 
give it him. Are you fond of violets?* 
Of course ere I escorted Miss Jones 
to her home, with its green blinrls 
and brass knocker, one of the half- 
withered, earthy-smelling violets 
had found its way to the inside of my 
bliu' coat. J3ut we had not yet got 
much furtlier than tliis sort of harm- 
less flirtation. 

‘ Are you nearly dressed, Grand ? 
— the trap is at the door,’ said Lc- 
vanten*, some half liour after our re- 
turn from the gardens, as he made 
his a])pearancc in my barrack-roorfi, 
‘got up’ most elaborately in plain 
clothes, adapted for a very smart 
diniier-party. He w'as a frcslx- 
coloured, goo<l-looking man, above 
the middle size, and inclined to be 
stout; and as, with his dark hair im- 
mensely brushed, his whiskers curled 
to the very tips, a stupendous white 
neckcloth, gold-embroidered waist- 
coat, and blue coat with gilt buttons, 
he burst into my room, he looked a 
handsome fellow enough, but wanted 
a somdhing I could not describe— a 
sort of finish, to give him the real 
air of a gtutlcman. 

‘ Let me put on my driving-coat/ 
was iho reply, ‘and then forward.’ 
AnotlK'T five minutes saw us bowling 
along outside the town with a pair 
of quick, high-stepping horses, my 
prox)erty, the leader at an easy 
canter, the \^hcelcr trotting some 
twelve miles an hour, on our way to 
cx-provost M‘Intyre’s villa, to wmch 


we had been invited, on the occasion 

one of that municipal grandee’s 
great feeds. 

‘ What snobs these fellows arc,* 
said Levanter to me ; ‘ you and I 
dine with this provost because it 
suits us. but he is a very vulgar dog, 
and I should cut him if I were to 
meet him in London.’ 

* I do not agree with you,’ was my 
reply. ‘ This man is an unalFected, 
business-like fellow, a good specimen 
of a plain, hospitable Scotch trades- 
man, and he sets up for nothing 
more. Where there is no pretension 
there can be no vulgarity, Levanter,* 
and while I respect such a man as 
M‘Intyrc, there is nothing I liavo 
suck a contempt for as a fidlow who 
likes to bo thought a greater man 
than Nature and position have made 
him.* This, 1 fear, was an uninten- 
tional thrust that my eom]>anion did 
not half relish, as I saw the colo\ir 
settle for an instant in his cheek, 
and his brow darken with a scowl 1 
had before noticed when anything 
occurred to displease him; but he 
was a man of the most perfect self- 
command, and if my unlucky obsc^r- 
vation had made lum an enemy for 
life, he would not have allowed his 
feelings to bo discovered for an in- 
stant by the expression of liis coun- 
tenance. He was facetious and 
agrCcable as ever during our drive, 
and ere we arrived at the ox-pro- 
vost’s villa, we were chatting in our 
usual familiar and unconstrained 
maimer. 

The dinner went off, as dinners 
do wlien sped by Highland liosjii- 
tality; and Levanter and 1 got into 
our tandem to drive home, with 
heated brains, and sjnri is ‘some what 
too much exhilarated for that par- 
ticular mode of progression. 

As we rattled along by moonlight 
on *,onr way to the barracks, and 
smoked our cigars at an ho\ir wlicn 
a cigar is most enjoyable, the con- 
versation unfortunately turned upon 
the merits of my leader, a higli-bred, 
impetuous animal, that I fondly 
imagined would be capable of di%- 
tinguishing himself in a hunting- 
country, and of whoso jumping 
prowess I now boasted to my com- 
panion with intemperate clo(iueiieo. 
Levanter, who seemed more in- 
clined to he argumentative, and less 
good-humoured thou usual, rather 
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nettled me by tbe taunting manner 
in which he doubted the powers of 
my horse and, I imagined, by im- 
pheation, the nerve of his owner. 
Young, reckless, and excitable, and 
more particularly now, when my 
blood was heated by the unusual 
strength of my potations, and my 
spirits half-maddened by the exliila- 
ration of ‘ the pace,* the moonlight, 
and the night air, this was more 
than I could stand ; and as 1 felt the 
devil rising within me, I only longed 
for some opportunity of giving vent 
to the wild excitement tliat was 
boiling in my veins. Hotter waxed 
our argument as we galloped on, 
and ere we neared the tiiwn, person- 
alities were freely exchanged, though 
with a sort of mock-civility, that to 
a listener would have been inex- 
pressibly ludicrous. At last, stung 
to the quick by the cool reply ff 
Levanter to some proposition I 
made about the horse in question — 

‘ Perhaps he might, if you liad nerve 
to ride him,* I burst out, ‘ Nerve! 
will you have nerve to sit stiU, if I 
drive him at the turnpike-gate ? I’ll 
show you whether lie can jump.’ 

1 1 bought Levanter’s check turned 
a shade paler in the moonlight, as 
he caught sight of the gate we were 
now' rapidly approaching, looking 
most forbidding with its scries of 
strong w hiic - painted bars; •but 
thouglihis lip (mivercd for an instant, 
he only said, ‘Drive on and try; but 
hold them straight.’ And ere the 
words wxTe spoken, w'o w'erc too 
near to be able to pidl up at the 
pace w'c w’ere going, qven had we 
w’ished it! I shouted to my horses, 
and Hogged the wdiceler, w ho ap- 
peared iiicliiicd to waver in his 
desperate career; the calumniated 
leader pulling hard, and pointing 
his ears at the obstacle wliich he 
seemed determined to overcome. 
AVc were close upon the gate, — 1. 
heard Levanter draw his breath 
hard, and felt the tension of the 
muscle of his leg against mine, — I 
saw' my leader’s back, as he rose 
l^igh in air, and surmounted the 
barrier; I heard a tremendous crash, 
and two fearfid bangs against the 
bottom of the dog-cart, as my 
wheeler strove to follow his example 
— and in another instant I w^as 
lying in the middle of the road, 
w'hose surface, wliitc as chalk in the 


moonlight, seemed spinning round 
and round;— one grasp with my 
hands, to endeavour to keep my jiosi- 
tioii on what appeared a sloping and 
revolving plane, — and that is all I 
can recollect of my ill-advised at- 
tempt to jump a turnpike-gate in a 
tandem. 

If there is a dangerous period for 
youth — if there is a time w'heii the 
morbid feelings of a false and fevered 
passion — the creature of the imagi- 
nation, and not of the heart — exercise 
their most unbridled sw'ay, it is surely 
w hen the frame is languidly recover- 
ing from a violent and dangerous ill- 
ness ; w'honthe hrainhas been excited 
by fever, the reason w eakened by de- 
bility, and the affections roused by 
conscious helplessness. Heaven help 
the youtli, if in addition to all this, his 
recovery should take i^lace, as mine 
did, during the balmy sunny days 
of a late spring, and be attended, as 
mine was, by a handsome woman, 
who has made up her ow n mind on 
a subject, in the carrying out of 
which it requires two to constitute 
‘ a quorum.’ Let the victim, besides 
all this, drink green tea, and read 
Byron; let him find himself quoting 
largely from The Giaear^ Tarisina^ 
and the Bride of Ahydos, whilst he 
eschews with a conscious sensitive- 
ness the bantering pages of Beppo 
and Don Juan, and we may saMy 
vote him in that hopeless, helpless 
state which our astute brother 
Jonathan describes by the gi’aphie 
title of a ‘ gone ’eoon.^ And so w'as 
it with me. Picked up by the turn- 
pike-man and Levanter, with a frac- 
tured wi’ist, a sprained shoulder, 
and a concussion of the brain, I 
was carried into the fort-major’s 
house, which overlooked the scene 
of action, and to which the master 
happened to be returning from a 
late sitting at mess. jNIy companion 
escaped, as was but just, with no 
greater injui^ than a bhujk eye and 
a scraped shin; but the unfortunate 
wheeler wa.s so much damaged, that 
it W'as foimd necessary to destroy 
liim; whilst the leader, the teterrima 
causa of all, kicked himself clear of 
everything, and galloped scathless 
home to his ow n stable. Of all these 
facts, I w as informed in due course 
of time ; as my first attempt at con- 
sciousness was some six-aud-thirty 
hours after ‘ the smash,’ when I 
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found myself lying bandaged and 
helpless on "a sofa-bedstead, in tlic 
major's sitting-room; whilst Fanny's 
long dark ringlets trailed over my 
face, and I felt her breath upon my 
brow, as she busied herself about 
my couch. I was not sure that all 
this was real; nor was it till at least 
a week afterwards that I was able 
to recollect any of the circumstances 
connected with the accident, or, 
stranger still, the events that took 
place some hours before it. 

By degrees, I got better, then 
stronger, and at last, thtmks to 
Squirt’s skill and Fanny’s nursing, 
I was able to sit up ; but healed as 
were the outwarcl wounds in my 
attenuated frame, an internal injury 
had been inflicted during my re- 
covery, which it took mo many a 
long day to get over — ay, wlueh, 
embittering as it did my earlier 
years, was remembered as a gloomy 
warning in after life, to the stifling 
andflestructionofthe imrest, holiest 
feelings of my heart. 

T need not now ])e ashamed to con- 
fess that I loved Fanny Jones — ay, 
loved her with an energy, an infatu- 
ation, ill my tlien state of weakness, 
nliicli was little sliort of insanity. 
What was sheP — an old baiTack- 
mas tor’s daugliter, a gaiTison flirt, 
hardly a lady by birth, and certainly 
no fitting mate for haughty Sir Pere- 
grine’s son. Good Heavens! ho 
would have sunk into the earth 
could he have but suspected tlie 
truth ; and yet I loved Jier. With 
all the enthusiasm of boy hood — ^with 
all the sincerity and single-hearted- 
ness of a child — with the romantic 
adoration of a dreamer, I loved 
Fanny Jones. She managed it very 
(•i»*verly. I have since learnt it was 
licr last resource. But she Avas play- 
ing Avilh edged tools, and came not 
herself scatliless out of the unequal 
contest. In vain Major O’Toole, 
performing what he considered his 
duty, Avarned me repeatedly that I 
‘Avas iiiuch too thick Avith Miss 
Jones.’ In vain old Hiilbcrd came 
to ait Avith me for hours after parade 
and laughed at me for being ‘ such 
a spoon.* In vain tlic young ensigns 
quizzed, and whispered, as much as 
they dared, ‘ what a flat Grand was, 
to be hooked by such a flirt as that !’ 
The only person that seemed to en- 
courage me in my foUy, and to assist 


me with his counsel and friendship, 
Avas Levanter; and I found out in 
time that liis AA'as no disinterested 
aid. 

It was some weeks before I could 
return to my oa\’ii (piarters in the 
barrack:' ; and as I sat with Fanny, 
drinking in the summer air at the 
open viiidoAA', and enjoying the fra- 
grance of the flowers she knoAV so 
well hoA\^ to dispose about the room, 
— as I watched her gra(;eful liead 
bending over the Avork that those 
long, drooping ringlets half con- 
cealed, — as I noticed the smothered 
sigh that would sometimes break 
upon tlieae long, delicious silences, — 
as I almost shrunk from that upward 
glamjo that thrilled to my very soul, 
— the poison gradually but surely 
workecl its insidious way into my 
being; and ore my conA’-alescciujo 
Avas declared established — ore I 
AA'as removed by the doctor’s flat 
from that clicrialied scene, I had 
poiu*ed my love-tale into no nuAvilli ng 
ear, and had plighted my faith (tbt 
fliith of a scapegrace of eigliteen) to 
Fanny Jones. AVcll might I have 
said, with the sluggard who so 
quaintly reproves the undue luiiic- 
tuality of liis valet : ‘ You liaA^e 
waked me too soon ; lot me slumber 
again.’ Well might I have wished 
to dream on, thougli ruin and dis- 
grtice had been the penalty, rather 
than be wakened so roughly, as Avas 
my lot, from that delirious trance. 

I ]iav(j said tliat Levanter assisted 
me much in arranging that my in- 
tervioAvs Avith my lady-love might 
be imintery upted, and many a time 
did he detain the old fort-major OATr 
his eternal backgammon - board, 
w hilst she and I enjoyed our lover- 
like tete-a-tHes in AA'hat Avas noAV con- 
si<lorcd my oavii apartment. Tlic 
Captain generally appeared after 
p|ii*.adc, and kindly relieved tho 
tedium of my convalescence by a 
quiet ganie at ‘ <5carto’ or ‘ lansciue- 
net,’ Avliich, in the impossibility of 
the ‘billiard lesson,’ served well 
enough as a pastime to the instruc- 
tor, wdio repaid himself to a very 
sufficient tune for liis time and 
trouble. After this, he Avould good- 
naturedly devote himself to back- 
gammon and the fort-major, by 
Avliich means we Avere left in unin- 
terrupted bliss, as my brother- 
officers, w^ho w'ould otherwise liave 
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kindly come to sit with me, thought 
I was in very good hands during the 
long visits of Levanter. 

Things went on in this way pros- 
perously enough. Eanny and! talked 
over our loves and our future 
I quite made up my mind to leave the 
army (having heen a soldier about 
four months), and had actually de- 
termined to apply for a fortnight’s 
leave of absence, that I might visit 
Sir Peregrine, on the hopeless task 
of gaining liis consent to our mar- 
riage, when the merest accident dis- 
covered to the infatuated victim the 
trap wliich had been so judiciously 
concealed, and so temptingly baited 
for his destruction. 

After my thorough recovery left 
no excuse for remaining any longer 
under the fort-major’s roof, I returned 
to my own barrack-roorn, — now, how 
dreary a solitude! — but morning 
after morning, directly the parade 
was dismissed, I sped, like a bird to 
its mate, down to the w'ell-kDO\^Ti 
house, there to spend the long sum- 
mer’s day with Fanny in her boudoir; 
and liovv w'earily passed the dull 
hours of that on wliich my duty as 
orderly confined me to the barracks, 
wdien my only consolation was a 
crossed and re-crossed epistle from 
my Jiam. tv I 

One bright May morning, it 
was again my tiirii of duty to le- 
main a close prisoner within the 
barrack-gate, to sec the men’s din- 
ners proper?y cooked, their rooms 
and passages properly cleaned, and 
dismiss their afternoon parade in 
propridpersond,y^\icnj as luck would 
have it, 8pboiicr, wJiosc expectation 
of some visitor would ke(*p him all 
day in his •quarters, kindly volun- 
teered to take this irksome duty off 
my hands, and the Major, contrary 
to custom, allow cd the exchange t#» 
take place after guard-mountuig at 
ten o’clock ; consequently, I was not 
expected at the fort-major’s, and 
thither I sued with even more than 
my usual alacrity, as soon as Spooner 
was installed in my place. The 
birds sang, the flow ers bloomed, and 
tlie fresh breeze blitliesomely fanned 
my cheek as I hurried down to the 
dwelling of my love. How happy I 
was ! I might have known by that 
very fact, by the exuberance, the 
bounding delight of my excited 
spirits, that a damper must be in 


store for this excess of joy. So has 
it ever been wdth me,— so, I sup- 
pose, in this equally balanced world, 
it ever is. Full of the happy sur- 
prise I should give Fanny, i stole 
noiselessly past the maid who w as 
cleaning the Major’s white door- 
steps, and w^ho was so accustomed to 
my presence, that she never re- 
marked me, and on tiptoe I crept up 
stairs, and through the drawing-room, 
to the door of Fanny’s boudoir. It 
W’as ajar, and on my startled ear 
broke the sob of my beloved one in 
distress. Another step in advance, 
and my young blood rushed to my 
brain, till I heard each pulsation 
like tlie stroke of a church-clock 
upon the nerve. My heart sickened ; 
I gasped for breath; but I would not 
f£.ll. With my hand grasping the 
back of a chair (her work), I steadied 
myself to gaze upon n sight that well- 
nigh broke my boyish heart. Fanny 
in the arms of Levanter 1 — her lioad 
upon his shoulder, and weeping as if 
in the bitterest anguish and despair ! 
We haveallaccrtaindegrceof energy 
— call it rather, pluck — which, if w^e 
will but summon it, nerves us to 
bear; and, like an Indian at the 
stake, heedless of the dislionouj’ that 
might be imputed to the act — heed- 
less of all but my biumiiig, quench- 
less, eager thirst for the iruih^ to 
know the whole, to know tlic w^orst — 
I stood, unobserved, near the 
treacherous pair, and listened to her 
pleading voice. Sentence after sen- 
tence fell like ice upon my iicart — 
sentence after sentence disclosed 
a scheme of guilt and perfidy, of 
ivhich I, the devoted, the true, 
the fiiitliful, was to liavc been 
tlic victim. Levanter’s low tones 
would occasionally grate upon my 
ear in exculpation or (jommentary, 
roving him. not only an acc*oinplico, 
ut the originator of the plot. Be- 
tween her broken sobs and caresses, 
she told her guilty talc ; and when, 
at the conclusion of a passionate ap- 
eal to his honour, to his love, to his 
ettcr feelings, to marry her w^hile 
there was yet time to save her from 
her alliance wdtli myself— to let her 
stay with him, her first, her only 
love, in any place, in any climate, 
she added, with a touch of womanly 
feeling that half redeemed her per- 
fidy — ‘ otherwise, dear, dearest 
Bichard, I must marry him before 
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it is too late. Poor Grand! poor 
fellow, so young, so handsome, and 
so devoted ! All, llichard ! liad we 
never met, I could hiive loved him 

dearly and faithfully ; but now ' 

I rushed from the house ere a burst 
of grief should unman and discover 
me, and speeding, like a madman, 
back to my barrack-room, I locked 
the door, aud threw myself on the 
bed in a passion of misery whicli 
weJlnigh approached madness. The 
whole of that day and night appear 
to iTK' now to have been passed under 
the intluence of some horrid night- 
mare, and it was not till the bugles 
sounded the Ucveilleo the following 
morning that I returned to a tho- 
rougli eonseiousness of my identity 
and my position. The worldling 
may sneer at w oes such as were then 
mine — the boarding-school miss, 
witli lu‘r overwrought stnsibility, 
may wonder that I ever recovered 
from them ; biithewhostudicshuinan 
nature carcfiUly — who looks below 
the surface — while he appreciates 
aud pities my boyish agony, will see 
ill my very youth the best restora- 
tive, the most potent antidote to 
despjiir. 

My brother officers, hchaved most 
kindly to mo in my distress. They 
saw I was afflicted, though they 
knew not, or only partially guessed, 
tlie cause. Major Halberd, whom 
I had the sense to take into my con- 
hd(*ncc, scouted the idea of ‘ calling 
out’ Jicvanter, wdiich uas the first 
iutention of my inexperience; and 
ere long liis judicious kindness and 
sympathy won from me the confes- 


sion that I had had an escape for 
w'hicdi I ought indeed to be thankful. 

‘ Better hush it aU up, mv boy,’ said 
the old campaigner : ‘ Levanter is 
gone on leave, aud when you meet 
again. I advise you not to allude 
to this tf.cklisli subject; take my 
word for it, he wont, aud this 
will be a good opportiuiity for you 
to break off your intimacy with him. 
I don’t wish to say a word against 
a comrade, but Levanter known a 
good deal, and you arc just as ivell 
out of his hands. As for Miss Jones 
— ^whew !' And here the Major gave 
vent to his feelings in a prolonged 
wdiistle, i\liieh ciearly shou ed liis 
opinion of my faithless flame. But 
well-meant as all this cousolatiou 
assuredly was, I confess tliat I as 
not thoroughly cured till, luiving 
officiated at a board, ^^hl^*h gnnUed 
our drum-major liis discharge from 
the service one fine summer’s day, 
the next morning startled tin* town 
wdth tlio intclligeneo that lliat stout, 
well-whiskered, and musical indivi- 
dual had eloped with the fort -major’s 
daughter. Pauny Jon es, an h < > u ugh t 
have been Lady Grand at some 
future time, is now Mrs. Duhhs ; 
and it is whispered that Dubbs, since 
he has left liis liannoiiious command, 
has taken to drinking ! 

It cured me of love for many a 
day; •and when I embarked an itli a 
draft to join the liead-cinarters of 
my regiment in America, 1 a\ as once 
more as dcvil-may-earc an ensign as 
over made a rally from soa-sickiicss 
at the commencement of his ‘life on 
the occan-Avavo.* . 
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IIISTOEY OF THE HHNGAEIAN WAE. 


We earnestly hope that before long some authentic history of the political course of 
the Hungarian insurrection will bo published by those best acquainted with its true 
character . — The Times, October 17. 


CiTAPTEE 1. 

O F the wars which sprung from 
tlic revolutionary impulse of the 
year 1848, there w as none so fatal 
in its fury, so important in its re- 
sults, and so interesting, even to the 
least political, among the nations of 
Europe, as the Hungarian struggle 
for independence. The hostile move- 
ments of the German and Danish 
armies in the Duchies of Holstein 
and Sclileswig were, indeed, pro- 
tracted througli a longer period of 
time, but their decision was with- 
held, rather by the artificial means 
of annisticcs and negotiations, than 
by the tenacity of purpose of tho 
belligerent parties, whose movements 
w^ere, moreover, obstructed by the 
interference of a third power. Tho 
assistance of Prussia, acting for the 
Germanic Confederation, enabled 
the Duchies of Holstein and Soliles- 
w'ig to oppose the decree of tlie 
Danish hing and people; ; the inter- 
ference of the said pow er agaiimt tho 
Duchies compelled them to suhmis- 
siou before their strength was either 
broken or tried. The Schleswig 
war commenced Jind terminated in 
the inanamvres of diplomacy, which 
are naturally slow, tcpiporizing, and 
of distant and doubtful result. Tho 
ivar in Hungary, which commenced 
later tlfan the Danisli war, and 
which ended sooner, had no pause 
for rest, consideration, or mercy: 
its rapid and destructive career 
hurriod it from event to cvent^ until 
it roacliod the goal to which its 
component elements, rather lhan 
the w ishes of the antagonistic par- 
ties, had been tending. And while 
in Selilesw ig, the principal means of 
attack and defence consisted in 
foreign troops, whose sympathies 
wore not with the cause they de- 
fended, and even the native forces 
were cominanded by foreign gene- 
rals, hired for tho puiyose, tlio 
Hungarian war was concluctcd by 
the natives of tho country, with 


no other support than the assist- 
ance they obtained from a small 
number of synipatliizers and exiles, 
wliiic its fatal end was hastened 
by the active interference of a third 
pow'er, and consummated by tho 
despondency of some, and tho 
treachery of the native leaders. 

The Hungarian war, though most 
cgnimcmtcd upon, has been least un- 
derstood ; for so ditiicult has tho 
study of the political questions which 
aflect the east of Europe always be(;ii 
to those accustomed to di-al A^ilh 
the more attractive, because nu'r<i 
conspicuous, affairs of the WTst, 
that this w'ar, of unappreciated mo- 
tives, uncertain hc^ginnings, and of 
a mysterious end, Ims to this day 
been treated only by those wIjoso 
prejudices or interests disquali- 
fied them for tho task. TJisto- 
ries of military operations have 
been drawai up by, or at the com- 
mand of the generals on the Hun- 
garian, Enssian, and Austrian side. 
Political sympathizers of either 
parly have recorded their ('pinions, 
rfithcr than the facia of the case, 
and ‘ personal adventures’ liavo been 
publi^icd by subidtorna, secret 
agents, and women, ujitil the acri('s 
of events, w hich commeiKicd with the 
invasion of Hungary by the Pan 
Jellachicli, and wliicli ended with 
General Giirgcy’s surrender at Vila- 
gos, has come to be a popular myth, 
rather than an important, interest- 
ing, and fateful section of the liis- 
tory of this centuiy. Such a statf' 
of things must needs be detrimental 
to a just .a}jprc('iatiou of tJic poli- 
tical condition of Euroj'(‘, in tJio 
resent as well as in the future. It 
as consequently be(;n thought di‘- 
sirable that a disinterested and im- 
partial obsenvr should trace the 
causes, and record the events of tin' 
Croatian invasion of Hungaiy, of tlic 
Hungarian War of lnd(?pcndonce, 
and of tho Russian iiitcrveiilion in 
the affairs of Austria and Hungary. 

In order to obtain a full under- 
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standing of tho causes which, for a 
time, divided one paii; of tiie Austrian 
empire against the other, it must 
be borne in mind, that the Austnaii 
dominions are not, like France and 
England, peopled by men whoso 
laws, customs, manners, and lan- 
guage are the same either origi- 
nally or by the action of a politiciil 
union, and an amalgamation or 
absorption of various races. The 
provinces of Austria, which own the 
hereditary sovereignty of the impe- 
rial descendants of the ancient 
Counts of JIabsburg, were aemiired 
partly by conquest, and partly by 
trc'atics between the princes of 
Austria and the sovereigns of other 
countries. By these and by other 
means, of which to treat would be 
foreign to the object of this history, 
tho Austrian princes, who fonnerly 
owned tho crown, and sometimes 
dis])03cd of tho power of the Holy 
Roman and Gorman Empire, attained 
the sovereignty, and annexed the 
countries of Bohemia, Moravia, Lom- 
bardy, togc'ther with many smaller 
territories and princiiialities, over 
w'hicdi they ruled, without having 
8uillei<'ut power, or, indeed, without 
the w ill, to assimilate the Sclavonic 
and Italian tribes, whicb inhabited 
tlic annexed territories with the Ger- 
man population of Austria Proper. 

Attenq^ts w^cre, indeed, made for 
that purpose, and some dependencies, 
such as Bohemia, Moravia, and 
CarintMa, were partly Germanized 
by settlers from the provinces ; 
but the result, instead of creating 
an identity of interests and uni- 
formity of laws and languages 
among the subjects of the crown of 
Austria, tended rather to divide 
them, and to s])lit every kingdom, 
principality, or province, into two 
distinct factions, whose antagonism, 
though it tended to retain them in 
subjection, effectually prevented tlio 
absorption of the eompicrcd races. 
Hence it happened that soon after 
tho dissolution of tho Boman »nnd 
German Empire, tlie Emperors of 
Austria ruled as kings in Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Gallicia; as Arcli- 
dukes in Austria Proper ; as Dnkes 
in {Salzburg, Styria, Carinlhia, and 
Silesia; as Princes in Transylvania; 
as Mark graves in Moravia; and as 
Counts in Habsburg and in tho 
Tyrol ; w hile each of these coimtriea 


had a distinct administration, and 
boasted of separate privileges and 
immunities, by which the sovereign’s 
authority w'as more or less confined, 
according to tlu' terms of tlu' ori- 
ginal compact, in virtiu^ of which 
each was subject to the Habsburg 
family. 

This diversity of dominion was 
necessarily productive of evils to 
the sovereign, as well as to liis 
subjects; and many princes in tbelast 
ccntiiiy and in the jirescni sought, 
by all the means in their power, to 
suspeiul the provincial charters, to 
abolish the privileges, and to con- 
centrate tho administration of all 
parts of the Austrian monarchy. 
But the tenacity of purpose of 
wdiich those princes can justly 
boast, was paralyzed by an equal 
porseveraueo on tho ])art of their 
pubjeels, who refused to exehango 
their laws for a state of absolute 
dependence on the irresponsible 
will of the sovereign. In tliis pro- 
tracttnl struggle, baQled viqjeiice 
had recourse to intrigue, and batlled 
intrigue to violence, until dLsaHee- 
tiou to tho erown, hatred of its 
German partisans, and a frantic 
desire for national iude])endeiu*e, 
sprung up amidst the Sclavorii(3 
Magyar and Italian subjects of tin* 
Hcus,e of Austria. That this should 
be so is natural, but it is an exti-a- 
ordinary fact, that each tribe stmghfc 
to eoiiiirm its old privileges, and to 
obtain fresh immunities, by aiding 
and abetting the sovereign’s plans 
against the jirovincial independence 
of their felloW-subjects. The Em- 
peror’s intluence throve ou the 
discords, and his pow er * became 
absolute by the secret jealousies of 
the various nations, each of which 
sought to derive some iirivate ad- 
van tagtj from the common ruin. 

HiJJigary Avas at once the most 
conspicuous, the mOvSt pow'orful, and 
the most troublesome part of the 
Austrian (‘inpire. Joined to that 
empire in the year 1 520, immediately 
after their forces w'ere ihdealod anil 
i ieir king slain at Moliats, where 
they had striven, more gallantly than 
discreetly, to repel tho invasion of 
the Turkish Emperor Suleiman, llio 
llungaviau nation sieknowledged tho 
sovereignty of Ferdinand of A nsl ria, 
eonditioually only, against the jiro- 
tests of many, and w ith the cordial 
L L 2 
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adhesion of none, except the Queen 
]^o\vager Maria, Ferdinand’s own 
sister, and her faction. But so 
distressing was the condition of 
Hungary at that time, as the weaker 
state, and wedged in between the 
tA^'o powerful countries of Gorjnaiiy 
and Turkey, that national indepen- 
dence could no longer be tliought 
of, and no clioice Aras left to the 
small remnant of tliat mighty bar- 
barian nation which at one time 
overr€^n and despoiled all Europe, 
between subjection to the aAithority 
of Austria on the one hand, or to 
that of Turkey on the other. Either 
of these two expedients Avas perilous: 
for Austria as well as Turkey had 
giA^en ample proofs of its disregard 
and dislike of the liberties which the 
Hungarians had received at the 
hands of their native kings, or 
extorted from foreigners Avhom 
they from time to time elected to 
tlie tlirone. Ferdinand of Austria 
was the last of these foreigners. He 
took bis oath to the constitution of 
Hu’igary, that is to say, he swore to 
respect and maintain the laAVs of 
that country such as he found them, 
and ho Avas conscmiently solemnly 
croA\ ned on the 3rd November, 1 527. 

From that time to the commence- 
ment of the last war. Mie-royal croAvn 
of Hungary has been part o^. the 
iuheritauce of the Austrian princes 
of the House of Habsburg, Avho 
reigned in Hungary, not by virtue 
of their sovereignty in other countries, 
but by the right and on the strength 
of the original compact of the year 
1527. These Austrian princes, 
though they often neglected to per- 
form that part of the compact by 
AA'liich it Avas stipulated that they 
should clear Himgary from the 
Turks, protect its frontiers against 
their invasions, and restore them 
to their ancient extension ovc> pro- 
vinces occupied by the Turks, or 
tributary to them, Avere at length 
compelled to wage a Avar of exter- 
mination against their pagan neigh- 
bours, Avhose ambition grew with 
success, and aaIio, not satisfied uith^ 
invading Hungary, sought also to* 
conquer the German provinces of 
Austria. About the end of the last 
century only did the united forces 
of the Austrians and Hungarians 
succeed in repulsing the iirmies Avhich 
the sovereigns of Turkey every now 


and then despatched across then* 
frontiers, nor could successive defeats 
and terrible rcA'erses awe the Turks 
or disgust them AAith their preda- 
tory expeditions, imtil their poAver 
was finally broken by its conflicts 
W'ith the infant strength of the 
llussian Empire. 

The three centuries which have 
passed since Hungary first acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of an Austrian 
prince, Avere not only troubled by 
Turkish invasions, and wars with 
othei- foreign rivals and antagonists 
of the growdng pOAA^er of Austria, 
but they were filled Avith disputes 
between the princes and the people. 
It w as the object of the sovereigns 
still further to connect the kingdom 
with the other countries over Avhich 
they ruled, to accustom the Hun- 
garians to the manners, politics, and 
liiAvs of Germany, and to suppress 
their sectarian leanings towards the 
German and Bohemian reformers, 
by the establishment of a rigorous 
and uncompromising Homan Catho- 
licism. To these cuds Avere all the 
powers of government strained, and 
advantage AA^as taken both of national 
w^eakncsscs and national dangers, 
while the Hungarians in their turn 
defeated the artifices of a superior 
policy, and the slow but certain 
workings of administrative measures, 
by an occasional appeal to arms, 
llieir insurrections would have been 
more successful, or less frequent, if 
they had consented to reform their 
political constitution, and if, in that 
reform, they had consulted the ne- 
cessities of a more enlightened age. 
But throughout this protracted strug- 
gle, it Avas their misfortune and their 
crime to defend privileges which 
had degenerated into abuses, and 
to claim that justice at the hands of 
tlieir sovereign w^hich they denied to 
those w’ho were subject to their own 
poAver. For in the same manner in 
which the Germans, led by their 
princes, sought to establish them- 
selves in Hungary, with all the 
prerogatives of a conquering and 
dominant race, did the Magyar 
population of that country claim, 
and also exercise, an arbitrary, and 
in many instances a cruel, domi- 
nation over the conquered races of 
the Serbs, SloAAacks, Wallacks, and 
Croats, and over the vagrant popu- 
lations of the gipsies and Jews. 
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Even the privileges and immunities 
gi'iintod by Austrian charter to the 
Oerniau settlers, ])easants from 
Suabia, wlioin promises of land anti 
money liad inclucedto immigrate into 
parts of the country whicli had been 
depopulated by tJie cruelty of Magyar 
dominion, or tlie passage of Turkish 
armies — were an object of common 
discontent among the Magyars, who 
considered ita grievance thatapartof 
the population of Hungary, however 
small that part might be, should bo 
subject to the laws of the land rather 
than to the Avill of the dominant 
race. Hence by cruelty, oppression, 
enmity, and persecution, tlu' Magyar 
population of Hungary contrived to 
break the y^irit o? the Serbs, Slo- 
wacks, and Wallacks, to exasperate 
the Croats, and to impress the minds 
of the Gorman settlers with the con- 
viction that their own and their chil- 
dren’s hopes of peace, domestic in- 
depon donee, and prosperity, were 
bound up with the maintenance and 
extension of Austrian power in Hun- 
ga^. 

Thus isolated by their own mis- 
doing, and fremicutly in the hour 
of need deserted or attacked by the 
conquered races, — which, although 
divided in origin and language, were 
yet united by a common Late and 
fear, — the Magyars of Hungary were 
but ill j)repared to resist the in- 
fluence of Austrian perseverance and 
Catholic fanaticism. If they did 
withstand it to some extent, it was 
owing to events foreign to their 
control. The common dangers which 
threatened the empire from the 
Turks, the religious wars in Ger- 
many, and at a later period, the pre- 
carious position of the Austrian em- 
peroj-s in their wars with Prussia and 
Prance, compelled them to suspend 
their operations against the mde- 
pendeiieeof the Hungarian kingdom, 
and to court the support of the bel- 
licose Magyars by llatleiy, conces- 
sions, and promises of future privi- 
leges. it is but justice to the Hun- 
garians to say, that on such occasions, 
they have scarcely ever taken an un- ^ 
fair advantage of the dangers which ^ 
threatened their kings; that their 
treasures and their lives were freely 
sacriflecd on behalf of Austria ; and 
that no oilers of independence 
and power could tempt them to 
abandon the cause of their sove- 


reign. But when peace was re- 
stored, and the imperial power 
re-establisliod, the Austrian govern- 
ment resumed its schemes of homc- 
con(|ii('st against the very country 
■which had propped up its faUing 
cause, juul Hungary, depopulated 
and drained by the necessities of 
w'ar, divided against itscll*, and 
taking its stand on the untenable 
ground of stubborn, uncompromising 
conservatism, was comjielled to 
gather its last remaining strength 
for a feeble defence against the 
attacks of a crafty, powerful, and 
unscrupulous antagon ist . 

SucJi was the state of things at 
the close of the last European war. 
Throughout that ^^a^, in the disas- 
trous campaigns against the Ereiich 
Republic, and in the not less fatal 
conflict wliich the Austrian enhinefc 
X'rovoked with Napolev)n, the Hun- 
garians had cheertully borne their 
part of the burdens, and their re- 
giments had flone excidlenfc ser- 
vice on many a memoralde battle- 
field. It is true that their devotion 
was the result rather of national and 
individual vanity, than of love for 
the reigning house of Austria, or 
of the Emxicror, Francis I., whose 
coarse vulgarity and sollish, cruel 
disposition had long ago revealed 
itsej^' by a tliousaucl acts of vexa- 
tious desi)otism. Hence, imme- 
diately after Napoleon’s reverses in 
llussia, the estates of Hungary pro- 
ceeded to besiege their sovereign 
wdth petitions, in which they claimed 
the reward of their loyalty and 
patriotism ; and the ancient struggle 
nctween king and people was re- 
newed in all its silent Jury. At 
the Diet of 1812 and 1813, the rei>rc- 
sentatives of the nation remonstrated 
against the financial measures of 
the Austrian cabinet — against mea- 
sures which had involved the other 
provinces of the empire in a com- 
mon gulf of confusion and ruin, and 
the de facto influence of which had 
already been extended to Hungary. 
Their remonstrances remained inef- 
fectual, and almost unconsidcred. 
Francis I. dissolved the Diet, and 
resolved to govern without the inter- 
ference of the nobles, knights, and 
burgesses of Hungary. This reso- 
lution W'as adhered to, until the 
troubles of 1819 and 1820 served to 
mtimidate the cabinet of Vienna to 
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such a de^^eo, that the expedient of 
another Hunj^arian Diet appeared 
accejrtable, and even desirable. But 
the exasperation of public feoliu^ in 
Hungary tlirew formidable obstachjs 
ill the way of that expedient. It 
will be readily understood tliat a 
Diet "NNas thoujrht of, not as a 
means of information concerning the 
W'rongs of thcj nation, with a view 
to their redress, but nierely to 
amuse the public mind -vs'ith hopes 
of a better future. It was dso 
thought desirable that part of tlie 
odium which rested on the govem- 
nicnt, should fall on the representa- 
tives of the peoj)le, and that the 
discontents u ith which the time was 
rife should be foiled by u ant of con- 
centration. IVl ensures w^ere taken to 
prepare and to inlluencc the elections, 
whose result, it was thouglit, de- 
pended mainly on the energy and 
ability of the king’s lieutenants, 
who presided on sucli occasions. 
It was not, therefore, until Ihe year 
18211 that the government thought 
it safe to convoke the Diet, \^'hich, 
when assembled, proved l(\ss cor- 
ruptible than its originators bad 
reason to anticipate. Among its 
ilrst acts was the impeachment of 
the king’s lieutenants and commis- 
sioners, who were, however, saved 
by the interference of the crown. 

Another result of this Diet was the 
establishment of the Magyar idiom 
as the oiTiciiil language in all the 
administrative and judicicol courts of 
Hungary. A motion to that effect 
was made by Paul Nagy, the mem- 
ber for the county of* Oedenburg ; 
it WMfl assented to by the Diet, and 
confirmed by the king, who con- 
sidered this concession as unim- 
portant, and in return, desired 
that the Diet ‘ should forget the 
events of the last years.* The Diet 
consented, for few of its memrbers 
were bold enough to court the odium 
and danger of an uncompromising 
opposition. The ollicial recognition 
of the Magyar language was almost 
the only result of that session, but 
that result obtained a dispropor-. 
tionate and lasting importance hy^ 
the indiscretion of the Hungarians, 
who attempted to introduce their 
language even in provinces and dis- 
tricts w'here the Magyar population 
was out-numbered by other races. 
Their fanaticism, and the opposition 
of the conquered races, alike were 


urged on and supported by the 
Austrian agents and functionaries, 
for the division of the country was 
the surest guarantee of its w’eak- 
ness. 

The Prench Bevolution of 1830, 
and the downfall and exile of the 
Bourbons, had their influence on 
the policy of the Austrian court, 
and the measures it was thought 
advisable to take with respect to 
Hungary. The Diet, wdiieh w^as 
allow ed to meet within three months, 
w'as informed of the Emperor’s reso- 
lution to resign the royal crown, hut 
not the government oV Hungary, in 
favour of his son and heir, h\jrdi- 
nand. TJiore was notliing in this 
proposcol to x)rov'oke opposition, and 
Eerdinand, the fifth king of Hun- 
gary of that name, was allowed to 
take the custom arj’’ oath to the con- 
stitution. His coronation took place 
at Presburg, w ith great pomp and 
solemnity, and with all that festivity 
and rejoicing which the great mass 
of all nations delight in, and wdiich 
had an irresistible attraclioji for the 
cnihusiaslic, susceptible, and credu- 
lous Hungarians. The cvc'nt justi- 
fied the policy of flic Austrian 
statesmen. Not only was the ses- 
sion allowed to expire without a 
single demand for the redress of 
grievances, and ilungaiy to remain 
tranquil during the perilous crisis 
of the Polish insurrection, but the 
government demand for fresh levies 
of recruits was fully sanctioned 
by the Diet, and an additional 
levy of 20,()00 men decreed, in case 
the necessities of the time should 
require the augmentation of the 
Austrian army. Discretionary iiowers 
to this effect were vested in the 
government. 

Tlie next Diet met in 1833, and 
tliis time an attempt was made to 
introduce some order into the Baby- 
lonian confusion of the Hungarian 
affairs. Nor could even the most 
zealous partisans of the Vienna 
cabinet deprecate such an attempt 
as premature or uncalled-for. On 
the contrary, it appears, from the 
testimony of almost all native 
writers of the period, or travellers 
who saw more of the country than 
its chief cities and cathedrals, that 
the errors and sufferings of all 
classes and races in that unfortunate 
kingdom, had become beyond to- 
leration as well as endurance. Since 
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the restoration of peace in 1815, al- 
most all the countries of Europe had 
increased in wealth, science, and 
arts : Hungary alone was poor : 
her peasantry was starving, her 
aristocracy ruined, or courting ruin 
by absenteeism. Usury and imblic 
and ]>rivate immoral it}" prov.ailed to 
an alarming extent ; superstition 
grew apace, for pubbe instruction 
had been jdlowcd to decline. Jus- 
tice was venal throughout Hungary, 
and all places of trust and impor- 
tance were cither sold to the highest 
bidder, or given to men whose want 
of principle recommended them to 
those in 2)ower. The peasantry 
were overburdened witli taxes and 
feudal imposts and labour. Manu- 
factures there were none, for the 
want of means of communication 
obstructed the inn^ort and export of 
reduce. Ti*adc was monoiDolized 
y the Jews and Greeks, and the 
country was overrun with vagrants, 
robbers, and gipsies. 

Part of the rc])roach of such a 
state of tilings is doubtlessly charge- 
able on the Austrian government, 
w'hich preferred home conquest 
to home colonization, and hailed 
the w"r etched condition of Hun- 
gary as a means of obtaining an 
uncontrolled and irresponsible sway 
over that country. Put the burden 
of the blame rests with the Hunga- 
rians themselves, who at alt times 
chose rather to rise against their op- 
pressors, than to withstand their 
bribes of favour, iufluence, or 
money. If, in its contest with the 
despotic tendencies of the Austrian 
crown, the Magyars fought single- 
lianded, they were bound to aceuso 
themselves for separating their cause 
from that of other inliabitants of 
tlio same country, w'hom concilia- 
tory manners^ rather than a concilia- 
tory policy, would have converted 
into their firmest friends and allies. 
Besides, the fricndshii) or enmity of 
nations, as of men, is called forth 
not so rauch by great and sweeping 
measures, as by the petty kindnesses 
or oiiprcssions of every-day life. 
The same violence and brutality* 
wliicli the Magyars deiirecatcd in 
the Austrians, w"cre by them intro- 
duced into their relations wfith the 
non -Magyar pojiulation of their 
country. 

A partial step in the right direc- 
tion was indeed taken by the Diet 


of 1830 to 1833, when, in spite of a 
pow’erfiilly organized government 
omiosition, it regulated and, in fact, 
abolished tlic feudal burdens w^hich 
oppressed tlio peasantry. A bill was 
passed, limiting the power of inflict- 
ing corporal punishment upon the 
denizens of the glebe (yZeftac addicti)^ 
and enabling the peasants to possess 
freeholds, and to purcliasc an immu- 
nity from feudal burdens and rohot^ 
or forced labour on the lands of the 
lord of the manor. This Diet, too, 
became remarkable for tlio first 
popular demonstration against the 
cerruptiou w^liich had hitherto 
enabled the government to oppress 
tho Hungarians, by means of their 
own vi(!es. M. Baloz, the member 
for Bartsh, and a leader of the 
liberal opiiosition, was im]3eachod 
by the king’s commiHsioncr.s. Ac- 
cording to the customs of Hungary, 
his constituents W'ere called ujion to 
decide betw een him and his accusers. 
A member of the Diet, w"hcu accused 
of any crime, was bound to oiler 
himself for re-election, atil tlie re- 
sult of that election decided his fate. 
In Baloz’s case, groat exertions w"ere 
made to induce the freeholders of 
Bartsh to return the government 
candidate, and the promise of their 
votes was bouglit by a liberal distri- 
bution of five-llorin notes, wdiich 
tliej' accepted. But on iho day of 
the election, they marched up to 
the hustings with the purchase- 
money in their hands, and, filing 
past tlio king’s commissioner, flung 
it at his feet. Baloz w^as re-elected. 

Hor is this demons tratign of elec- 
toral independence the only remark- 
able feature of the Diet of 1833. 
The debates of that Diet Contain tho 
first public records of a man, whose 
name has since been connected with 
all political movements in Hungary, 
and who, from small beginnings, has 
risen to great power and dignity, 
Louis Kossuth’s public career com- 
menced in tho course of that Diet, 
whose sittings he attended as soli- 
citor and proxy for an absentee. 
For although various ill-advised at- 
tempts have been made by Hun- 
garian and British writers to com- 
pare the constitution of Hungary 
with those usages and observances 
which in England have limited tho 
violence of hostile factions, and com- 
pelled them, as it were, in spite of 
private passions, to labour for the 
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public good, it will be foimd, on 
closer examination, that the two 
constitutions arc as different in their 
mode of w orking as in their results. 

In Hungary, the Uppcir House 
of the Legislature, or ‘ Board of 
Magnates,* consisted of the large 
landed proprietors and dignitaries 
of cliurch and state; it was pro- 
vided tliat even the widows of mag- 
nates, and those whom business, 
pleasure, or ill health prevented 
from attending the sittings of the 
Board, sliould w'atch its proceedings 
by means of a deputy, wlio took 
the scat allotted to the absentee, 
but w as not permitted to vote. It 
apj^ears that the duties of a mag- 
nate’s deputy were confined to the 
watching and reporting the debates 
for the information of his employer. 
For the functions of that charge 
w'erc usually conferred on young or 
briefless barristers and solicitors, 
w'ho, besides the emoluments of such 
a situation, were desirous of obtaining 
thatiuformationres])ectingthcdetail3 
and management of public affairs, 
which the great new'spapers in Eng- 
land convey to all ranks and all 
classes, butwhich, in Hiing.ny.by the 
want of private or official parliamen- 
tary reports, was confined to the few 
wdiose privilege it was to w'ateh the 
proceedings of the two Houses. 
Among the most serious evils of lihis 
system upon the conduct of affairs, 
were the facilities it afforded to the 
magnates of sligliting their legis- 
lative duties, and the amount of 
superficiality, ill-judged zeal, chi- 
canery, and double dealing which it 
encouraged. WJiatevcr good effects 
it had, were confined fothe training 
of a few needy and talented youths 
in the management of public affairs. 

Of these w^as Louis Kossuth, the 
son of a small freeholder and land- 
stew ard in the county of Zemphn, 
w’ho, born in 18()<), liad just com- 
pleted his twenty-seventh year when 
his hereditary poverty and natural 
gifts attracted the attention of his 
father’s employer, and procured for 
him the small stipend of a parlia- 
mentary agent and reporter. Al- 
though considerable interest has been 
excited by later events respecting the 
early career of a man whom many 
consider as the prototype of the good 
and bad qualities of liis nation, yet 
so blind were the loves and hatreds 


wffiich clung around him, that little 
or no authentic informaiion has tran- 
spired on the subject. But the few 
facts which can be said to bo esta- 
blished, show him a gloomy and 
eccentric boy, and a youth in whom 
habits of study and application were 
curiously blended with some less 
creditable pursuits. His enemies 
have accused him of excessive in- 
temperance and sexual immorality, 
and of gambling and dishonesty 
in money matters. His friends, on 
the contrary, w'ould make the world 
believe that Louis Kossuth’s youth 
passed amidst the purest and bright- 
est aspiration; tliiit he remaim'd a 
stranger to the vices of tin* age ; 
and that tlio dishonesty, inttjnqie- 
ranee, and immorality of the domi- 
nant Austrian faction could never at 
any time seduce the ascetic severity 
of his morals, or the Catonic recti- 
tude of his principles. Fiction reigns 
undisturbed wliere facts fail, nor is 
it possible to reclaim the life of tho 
Hungarian dictator from the extra- 
vag«ant assertions of ]iarty romance, 
80 long as those who arc most likely 
to know' tho truth are most intt‘rested 
in concealing it. But tliero is iwason 
to fear that some of Louis 

Kossuth’s life, such as liis alleged 
embezzlement of public monies, w'ill 
always remain debateablc ground 
for biograx^hers and the w'riters of 
political memoirs ; for he was charged 
witli that crime and x)rosccuted, and 
the documents relative to that pro- 
secution have been destroyed. 

There is reason to helievt' that tho 
corps of magnates’ deputies and 
fivato reporters of parliamentary 
ehates at the Preshurg Diet of 1833 
must have been deficient in style, as 
well as in a just appreciation of the 
leading x^oints of the transactions; 
for Louis Kossuth had no sooner 
entered on the functions of his office, 
than the manner and style of his 
reports attracted the attention of his 
private friends, and by degrees that 
of members of the Diet, and others 
interested in its proceedings. His 
reports and commentaries on the 
most imxiortaut debates, w’ere in 
great requisition, and it was ulti- 
mately resolved to print and circu- 
late them. The manner in which 
this resolution was carried out is 
characteristic of the time and of the 
people. The magnates and wealthy 
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cominoucrs of Iliiiigary, who reck- 
lessly spent their incomes, if not 
more, in pursuits often discreditable 
to themselves and obnoxious to 
others, were without an exception 
unable to afford tlie funds for the 
projected literary undertaking. A 
small lithographic printing press was 
indeed purchaseil, bnt the sum re- 
quired was collected by a general 
subscription of the liberal opposition. 
Mr. Kossuth's reports, tlius multi- 
plied, were published under the title 
of a Parliamentary Gazette, and dis- 
tributed among the siibscribtTS, and 
those country gentlemen who cliose 
to purchase ])oliti(*al intelligence at 
the price of a fewshillings peraimum. 
This undertaking, howc\er limited 
in its extent, exercised a powerful 
influence on the political develop- 
ment of Hungary. 

irp to that period, a general report 
of the proceedings of tlie Diet had 
been published by the government, 
but its style, like that of most oHicial 
proiluclioiia, was not calculated to 
make it palatable to the generality 
of readers. Its guarded language ; 
its equivocations and frequent omis- 
sions of facts; and, in short, its 
edition for an ollicial purpose, made 
it an object of public suspicion and 
disgust. The government rejiorts 
were, moreover, published with all 
the slowness whitm formerly charac- 
terized the operations of tlie conti- 
ueTital press. The publication of 
olii(;ial returns in particular was 
carried on by fits and starts, and 
the public were alternately disgusted 
by an over-abundance, or a total 
want of, printed papers. Mr. Kos- 
suth’s reports, published daily, after 
the close of public business, recorded 
and commented upon the last de- 
bate's ; they came to hand in single 
numbers, and while the questions of 
which they treated were still pend- 
ing, and consequently open to influ- 
ence from without ; and they were 
conlined to the pith and marrow of 
the matter before the House. His 
undertaking was eminently success- 
ful, and its influence became soon 
manifest to those agents of the go- 
vernment whose duty it was to watch 
and report on the state of public 
opinion in Hungary. 

The most grievous fault of almost 
all continental governments, in tho 
present century, has been their 


practice of increasing the popularity 
of their politi(*al aiitagoni.ds by 
petty persecutions. Though fully 
as vindictive, they have been Jess 
courageous than the ])rinci-s and 
statesmen of former ages, who never 
struck ci second blow. In Austria 
and in some other German countries, 
the system of repression by small 
measures liad been carried to an 
astonishing and a dangerous pt^rfec- 
tiou, for it was calculated to enlist 
public, sympathy on behalf of its 
victims. Louis Kossuth, tlie jour- 
nahst, was a source of serious annoy - 
cincc to the Austrian government; 
and an injiimdion was issued to pre- 
vent the publiealiou of his re])orts by 
means of lithography. The ri'sult of 
this injunction was, that those re- 
ports were copied by a .stall’ of (*l(?rks, 
their language ln'camc violent, their 
price higher, and their circulation 
doubled. 

After the conclusion of the Diet 
in 183G, Louis Kossuth, whom expe- 
ri(/nce had taught tho beiieftts of 
persecution, continued to ])rovokc 
the government by his reports on 
the traiiwSactious of the county magis- 
trates of Pestli. D}) to that p(‘riod, 
the king’s lieutenants in the various 
counties had succeeded iu nrevt'iitiiig 
the publication of the local or county 
D^ets; and by so doing, llicy pre- 
vcntetl aU joint action and co- 
operation of the various Hungarian 
districts. Injunction after injunc- 
tion was issued from Vienna, and 
disregarded by Mr. Kossuth ; who, 
assured of tlie ])roteetioii <jf the 
magistratcfl of Pesth, aud glorying 
in the attacks of an unpopular 
cabinet, continued still further to 
provoke his opponents measures 
of violence. Grders were issued for 
the arrest of Kossuth; but tlie Count 
Eaviezky, the chancellor of the king- 
dom, refused to sign tho necessary 
warrants. He was removed, and his 
place given to the Count Y. Palfly, 
who became a willing instrument m 
the bands of the caliinet; and tho 
cities of Buda and Pesth witnessed 
the extraordinary spectacle of a 
company of grenadiers, with fixed 
bayonets, marcliing to arrest a 
single and defenceless man. The 
reason why so strong a force was 
sent to do the office of constable has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 
Even at the time it was a ques- 
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tion with the witnesses of that 
exciting scene whether the cabinet 
sought to aw^c the public mind by 
an imposing display of military 
force, or whether those in power 
over-estimated the amount of popu- 
larity which their persecution had 
gained for Mr. Kossuth. 13ut 
’whether from bravado or fear, Iho 
result proved that the Austrian 
government committed a terrible 
fault, if not a crime, in arresting 
the franlvlin of Zemidin, the saJaried 
clerk of a (jountry gentleman, and 
the publisluir and editor of a 
small local newspaper, with all the 
pride, pomp, ancl circumstance of a 
martial expedition. 

The news of tliis event spread like 
wiJdlirc throughout Hungary. Peti- 
tions, remonstrances, and deputa- 
tions were sent in from all parts ; and 
while Kossuth awaited his trial in 
the ‘ New Prison* of Pesth, his name 
became the u atchword of the oppo- 
sition, and his future liberation was 
considered as the raiding point of 
the wildest hopes. Nor (;ould this 
gigantic popularity be lessened by 
the arrest of other liberals, although 
these later victims were more 
conspicuous, some by birth, and 
some by a longer and more active 
public career. The Count, lladay, 
Madaraz, Ujhazy, B. AVcsselcneyi, 
and Balogh shared the journalisx*8 
fate, and were arraigned with liim 
before the same tribunal. The sen- 
tence against Wesseleneyi and Kos- 
suth condemned them to three years’ 
imjirisonraent, ‘ for having disobeyed 
the king’s,, orders.’ Th?^ sentence 
appears extremely mUd, if compared 
with the long terms of imprison- 
ment whieh'the Austrian judges are 
in the habit of pronouncing against 
those whom their government has 
cause to fear or to hate. But so 
great are the horrors of an Austrian 
state prison — which the experience 
of later years show s have been truth- 
AiUy described by Silvio Pellico and 
other Italian convicts — that even the 
confinement of a few months sufficed 
to affect the health of body and 
mind of many unfortunate men who 
were consigned to them. When, 
after two years’ confinement, the 
menacing attitude of the Hungarian 
counties induced the cabinet of 
Vienna to conciliate the public ani- 


mosity by the publication of an 
amnesty, Mr. Kossuth left his cell 
in the fortress of Buchi, broken in 
health, and exasperated to the last 
degree. ‘My fate rests in God's 
hands,* said lie, at a later period; 

‘ it is His to consign me to suffering, 
to exile, or to the block ; but even 
His power shall never again make 
me subject to the II absbiirg dy nasty !* 
It is strangely characLeristic of 
the Austrian government, that after 
raising Mr. Kossuth from his ob- 
scurity to the eminence of a political 
antagonist, and after giving him 
bodily proofs of their cruelty and vin- 
ffictiveness, they should at Jpnglh, 
in the eleventh hour, have sought to 
gain him over to their party. Their 
measures to that effect were as petty 
and awkward as their former perse- 
cutions. If the liberated convict 
had been left to starve or live on 
the bounty of his friends, his very 
poverty would have ruined his indo- 

S cndence, and confined his cner^. 

f he had been appointed to an im- 
portant and lucrative ollice, his 
patriotism would liave been sus- 
pected, and his condition envied by 
those who could not liopc for an 
equal amount of good fortune. The 
c^inet of Vienna, impeUed by a 
strange fatality, chose a middlo 
course between the two expedients. 
They sought to conciliate their 
enemy by granting a licence for a 
newspaper, the JResti Hirlapj and 
they consented to Kossuth under- 
taking its m.niagciiient. Nothing 
could be more advantageous for a 
man of an almost feminine softness, 
vanity, indolence, and irascibility, 
such as he proved to be, than 
to be thus thrown on his own re- 
sources, and compelled to come again 
before the public, with the remi- 
niscences of a victim and the glory 
of a martyr. From that time for- 
ward, Louis Kossuth took his place 
among the leaders of the opposition. 
At the elections for the Diet of 1840 
and 1845, the government did indeed 
succeed in preventing his return as 
a member of the Lower House, or 
Board of Estates ; but his inlluenco 
grew” apace, and when the Diet of 
1847 opened, the opposition had ob- 
tained a signal triumph in the elec- 
tions, and Mr. KossutJi took his seat 
as member for the county of Pesth. 
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THE EEENCH CRITIC IN LONDON. 

(A free Translation of the Original Lettm'S [unpublished'] in a 
Paris Journal^ 


London, September, 1851 . 

I IIAYE arrived in London! I 
might end all I have to sfiy, or 
ever shall have to say, in that one 
word. London ! It is the beginning 
and the end, and comjn’ises every- 
thing. London ! the symbol of a 
dominion that rides round tlie world 
with the sun, and cominaiids the 
commerce of the earth over seas and 
continents, through the agency of 
necromancers seated on tall stools, 
in little dark dens, n itli pens behind 
their ears, their thin legs dangling 
in the air, and their faces, hideous 
and oada^'eroiis from the efferds of the 
incantations they perform, brooding 
day and night, over huge books of ma- 
gic thatare stretched out before them. 
These are tlio Ariel s tliat put girdles 
round the earth in forty seconds — 
the Prosi)eros, iliat agitate the waters 
and still the tempests at will — the 
potent spirits that call up out of 
darkness the hidden treasures of tho 
earth, and congregate by the w-avc 
of a (juill upon one spot, at a given 
moment, tho industry and genius, 
the imiselo and brains, the art and 
the science, the energy and the 
w ealth, the past and the future, of all 
the nations of the globe. This is 
London — a magician’s cell, buried 
in eternal twilight, where the sor- 
ceries arc prepared that control the 
destinies of kings and populations. 

TJiey arc a wonderful people — 
these English! One is stunned 
rather than enliglitened by the 
sights and sounds of the gigantic 
hive in which they work. All is 
uproar and confusion, — a Babel of 
voices and cries, a sea of tossing 
heads and uplifted arms, a prodi- 
gious clatter of w heels and hooves, 
an eternal crasli of frantic noises; 
the shri(‘km^j^ of engines, the tramp 
of legions of ieet, the din and discord 
of vagrant bands, organized to scare 
the people into contributions that 
arc llung out to them, not to en- 
courage their music, but to bribe 
them to move on. Everything ‘moves 
on’ in Ijondon. N obody is allow cd to 
stand still. You are compelled by 
law^ to keep moving; if you stand 
still, an of^cer of the police is in- 


stantly at your elbow, looking sus- 
piciously into your face, and de- 
siring you, ill a fatal wddsper, 
wdiieJi you dare not dispute, to 
‘ move on.’ One knows not w’ hence 
this teeming multitude has come, or 
wdicre it is going. You only know 
tliat it is moving on, and on, and on 
for ever, as if that were the whole 
business for w-hich it was brought 
togethor, and as if it were labour- 
ing under some malodi(dion which 
doomed it to perpetual motion. 

It is the same night and day. 
When you tliink a lull is setting m 
iowai*ds evening, a hundred tlioi isand 
lam])S burst out into a blaze of 
universal light, that rcnew\s the day, 
and sets the restless po])ulation ui 
motion over again. Even in tho 
dead of the night, the liot only dies 
aw'ay in one shape to be taken u]) in 
another, for there is sure to1)c afire 
or an explosion of gas break ing out 
ill some inllammable den, or some 
dense street of ignitable warehouses, 
that agitates the whole neighbour- 
hood, and calls up the terrified 
sleepers out of their beds, to make 
thcjra rush out again into the streets. 
I fiave been told that when one of 
these conflagrations takes place, the 
sudden gathering of the tumultuous 
crowuls that come to watdi the 
desolating progress of the flames, is 
one of the most surprising manifes- 
tations of# the vitality yf London. 
These fires are of fref|uent occur- 
rence, and happen chietly in the 
night-time; but that cftcum stance, 
which ought to impart solemnity to 
iJio spectacle, produces no more 
visible ellect upon the inhabitants, 
tluin if it were the broad daylight, 
wlien the means of preser\^aiion are 
ready at hand, and cjin be worked 
wdtli facility. No matter at what 
hour the lire breaks out, the curious 
multitude arc instants on the spot, 
pouring in from nooks and alleys, 
from gateways and dry arches under 
the bridges, taverns, (wdiiijh arc here 
kept open all night long,) private 
houses, and all sorts of bazaars and 
shops, as if the people had been 
purposely sitting up waiting for the 
chance of seeing the devouring 
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element lapping; the timbers of a 
strong building with its raging 
tongues, thrusting out the frames of 
the solid windows, and bringing 
down the whole structure at last, 
with its inmates fast asleep in the 
dormitories, or buried in a profound 
lethargy under the tables where they 
had been carousing only a f(‘w hours 
before, in one uiidistinguishablc mass 
of lurid smoke and sjmttering fire. 
The signal for this extraordinary 
convention of citizens in the middle 
of the night is the lirst refleetion in 
the sky of the burning pile. The 
momoul tliat w’oll-known signal is 
cast into the heavens, the wliolo 
town starts up, and the race begins 
to the scene of the disaster with as 
much avidity and earnestness as if 
the place were besieged by an enemy, 
and every man felt it to be his duty 
to come to the rescue. It is not very 
astonishing in itself, perhaps, that 
people sJiould exhibit some curiosity 
on such occasions; butit is a remark- 
able trait in the English, that tiiey 
arepreiferedto supply masses of spec- 
tators at any moment throughout the 
w hole of the four-and-tw euty hours, 
as if sleep, repose, and tranquillity 
were unknown amongst them. At 
these unseasonable hours, the popu- 
lation of Paris, nursing their consti- 
tutional vivacity, and giving a little 
necessary rest to their animal spirfts, 
are fast asleep in their l)cds. 

And here, again, they exhibit an ex- 
traordinary contrast to our country- 
men. Assembled in front of the 
siiectaclo, they form into a compact 
semicircle, every instant ‘•augmented 
in the background by fresh arrivals ; 
and, gazing upwards iii silence at 
the work or destruction, stand sway- 
ing to and fro against the red light, 
more like a congregation drawn to- 
gether for the performance of a mys- 
terious rite, than an accidental ool- 
lection of stray individuals tempted 
into the night air to satisfy their love 
of sight-seeing. There is not the 
slightest apparent excitement or 
emotion amongst them. They look 
on with a dogged expression of un- 
impressionable imperturbability ; and 
for anything you can detect to the 
contrary, it might as well be the 
execution of a criminal they were 
attending as a house on lire. I un- 
derstand tlioy exhibit the same sort 
of suUcnness in their liveliest pas- 


times, at their theatres, their con- 
certs, and their halls; and that they 
dance w ith a gravity of face which 
stands out in ludicrous oi)positioii to 
the gaiety of their limbs. I can 
easily believe tins. I perceive it in 
their caricatures, which are w'onder- 
fully lumpish aud heavy, and in 
which the humour of these thought- 
ful islanders is aluays associated 
with a hideous extravagance and 
eontortionof feature, which instead of 
eliciting laughter, make you shut 
your c'yes with a shudder. Their 
JPunchy which they call the London 
Charivari! is the dismallest f\;n in 
the world; there is so much labour 
in its pleasantry, it w'orks so hard to 
pump up verbal jokes, and is so pain- 
lully deficient in that involuntary and 
spiritual sprightlincss by which the 
true Charivari is so agreeably aerated. 

But beneath this oppressive and 
confused exterior there is a per- 
manent (piality wdiich challenges 
consideration. They are the most 
orderly people in Christendom. Even 
while they are in perpetual move- 
ment in the streets, and the whole 
city is coiled into a knot of inextri- 
cable chaos, out of which you can 
discern no possibility of eliminating 
form or purpose, aud whicli has an 
aspect 01 intense fury aud iuco- 
liercnce on the surface, they are 
secretly governed and controlled by 
a common principle, w^hich recon- 
ciles all contradictions, disentangles 
all perplexities, and preserves the 
strictest simplicity and unity of 
action, in the midst of a roar and 
tumult that seem to trample u2)on 
harmony of design, and to render 
impossible any conceivable definite 
result. This common i)rmciple is 
neither more nor less tlian obectience 
to the laws. The mob is outwardly 
the most savage and unreasonable 
of all mobs, but it is qiielled by the 
appearance of a single policeman, 
m\o need only walk into the thick 
of it, at the height of its violence, 
and it drops at once into the stillness 
of a funeral iDroccssion, gradually 
scattering and disaolviiig aw ay with 
a hush over it that is iiiarvelJous to 
contemplate. You must not under- 
stand from this that the mob is 
struck with a j auic at the approach 
of a solitary truncheon. It only 
recognises in that familiar symbol 
tho type of its own real strength. 
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and tlie representative of a sove- 
reignty of its own creation. This 
is tJie secret of the English power. 
Every man has an interest in the 
suppression of disorder; and the 
pleasure they take in disorderly 
manifestations, which would be other- 
wise inexplicable, may be at once 
traced to the opportunities they 
thus create for themselves of showing 
the alacrity with which they submit 
to the supremacy of the law\ Hence 
the lowest functionary is a great 
man in his own way in England, 
and always walks about Avith an air 
of authority and consequence. Even 
the street-keeper and the parish 
beadle arc persons of note and esti- 
mation ; and the crowd always opens 
deferentially to make room for them 
Avherever they appear. 

1 write in the flurry of my first 
impressions. You must make some 
allowances for the difliculty of col- 
lecting my thoughts in the unaccus- 
tomed riot of this heterogeneous 
metropolis. Eut I am writing only 
impressions, and you must take 
them just as they come. 

Sejiteviber 

What I wrote to you yesterday 
was throw'u off withiu a couple of 
hours after my arrival. I have since 
had more leisure for studying the 
national character, and forming de- 
liberate opinions. But as yet, I see 
no reason for recalling or modifying 
a syllable. 

1 have explored to-day a new 
aspect of London. Making my 
escape from tlie thunder of the 
streets, I embarked in one of the 
numerous steamers that ply up and 
down the Thames from morning till 
night, carrying legions of human 
beings from one end of this astound- 
ing Babylon to the other, at the rate 
of a sou a head ! I should despair 
of conveying to you by description 
the faintest notion of the life by 
which I was surrounded on the deck 
of the vessel. It was so crammed 
Avith people, that we were squeezed 
together for standing room, as if 
w^e had been packed in a crate, and 
nearly suflbeated, while the fresh 
breeze oil* the water was playing idly 
over our heads. Yet the most dis- 
tinguished members of the aristo- 
cracy, even to Cabinet ministers, 
prefer this mode of transport to the 


risk and inconvenience of the streets. 
Can it bo on any pitiful grounds of 
economy that they expose them- 
selves to this fcarfm ordeal ? 

The riA^er Avas formerly called the 
Silent Higliw'ay. The epithet is 
like all other English opitliets, and 
must be interpreted as inoaiiiiig the 
very reverse of Avhat it expresses. 

The language is as delleieiit in pic- 
torial force and imagerial power, as 
the people themselves are in imagi- 
nation and poetical sensibility. They 
are essentially and emphatically, 
throughout all their relations, a ma- 
terial people. They are engrossed 
in traflic. It is Avritten plainly 
in every man’s countonaneo. The 
cadaA^erous hue of the check, the 
nervous agitatiou f)f the lips, the 
glassy eye, and the eneuiiibercd 
brow, all betoken the sums upon 
sums of mental arithmetic each man 
is secretly Avorking as he hastens 
ast you on his way to the counting- 
ouse, or the bank, or the manufac- 
tory. Nobody appears to enjoy a 
moment’s leisure. Tbere no re- 
pose — no pleasure — no respite. ^Jlie 
English liA’o in the Future. They 
have neither a Past nor a Present. 
They are perpetually hard at work 
on the scaflolding.aud up the ladders, 
building houses for their children to 
pull down, and build up again foi* 
tlie generation that is to succeed 
them. 

The first thing that strikes you on 
the Thames is the Avaut of a (juay. 
You feel as if you could not breathe 
against the dark ma8S(‘s of ware- 
houses and AA’^harA’^es, blotlcd OA^cr 
with people, and craned, ami bales 
of goods, barrels, packing-cases, cTnd 
unsightly loads that abut down upon 
the very edge of the Avator. Here 
and there, a slip for boats, profoundly 
black and dirty, intercepts the labo- 
rious bustle of the colliers and 
porters, and your aching sight is, at 
long and distant intervals, slightly 
relieved by the apparition of a pale 
tree, Avhich has struck its roots 
somewhere on a speck of ground, 
and has groAvnup into the muttering 
air, AA’ouderiiig how it got there 
and Avhat is to come of it; or 
by a glimpse of a green verandah, 
or a box of sickly mignionette, Avhich 
some patient dAveller in tliis murky 
region Las tried to cheer his eyes 
with, cheating himself, by a mclan- 
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choly fiction, into a feeling of ver- 
dure, of which he could disenchant 
liimself by a single glance at the 
volumes of coal smoke from furnaces 
and steam engines tliat arc for 
ever brooding over the river, and 
dropping invisible rain into it. 
The life on tliis river resembles 
the tossing agonies of the poor 
souls that are condemned to an 
unutterable eternity of strife in 
the sulphurous lakes of a certain 
place which I shall not specify with 
geographical precision. The miser- 
able wretclics who earn their daily 
bread upon the stream, bear a close 
and alarming likeness, both in their 
aspects and their motions, to the 
demons -who are supposed to be con- 
demned to endless tortures. You 
sec them frantically grasping the 
ropes of V(‘ssels, by which they are 
swung up into the air, to be flung 
down into sightless dcpt}\s, from 
whence, exhausted, blistered with 
heat, and blackened with ashes, th(*y 
presently emerge, to undergo, o\er 
again, the same round ol‘ hoiTors, 
from sunrise to sunset. I liave wit- 
nessed this siglit, and can vouch for 
the accuracy of iny statement ; but 
I can fur 111 si i you with no »*luc to the 
awful mystciy it involves. 

Y"et, as it is always with this sin- 
gular i)eople, their greatness in a 
material sense is indicated under the 
Biost unpromising and repnlsi\e cir- 
cumstances. Some evidence of their 
conjincrcial and productive activity 
looms upon us at every turn. This 
river, with all its lugubrious associa- 
tions — its mud and its Vcaiioura, its 
stifling alntosphere, and' the net- 
woi’k of human pain that is spread 
over it — is awmiracle of accumulated 
power. It has a populace of its 
own, independent of tlie land, and 
having nothing more in common w’ith 
it than the lace-makor has with the 
fine lady, or the silkworm with tfle 
monareh whose gorgeous canopy it 
has expended its little life in spin- 
ning. Here are the masts and the 
colours of ev(jry nation under the 
sun; and in these dockyards, and 
the vast nardiouscs that rise tier 
above tier along their sides, are con- 
tained an amount of treasures that 
reduce the Sardanapaluscs and Cleo- 
patras of antiquity to mere private 
mdividuals. Tlic statistics of this 
river w ould give occupation to ten 
thousand Neckars, and the issues of 
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the calculations of a single year 
would beggar the golden drt?ams of 
all the Bourbons, with John Law' 
at their back to replenish their mag- 
nificenco with fabulous mines of 
wealth. 

It is curious that a nation so 
organized by labour, and priding 
itself so ostentatiously upon its mer- 
cantile supremacy, should be en- 
slaved by the meanest and most 
spurious passions. TJiere is nothing 
an Englishmaji is so taken wdtli as 
a title. They love a bit of blue ri- 
band, the collar of an order, a scrap 
of insignia of any kind, whether 
they know what it means or not, 
ancf without caring to pause and in- 
quire, with their usual caution, into 
its legitimacy. They live in the 
shadow of nobility; nor is it only 
their own nobility whom tliey thus 
socially deify, but any nobility, liow - 
ever ragged it may be, tliat comes 
amongst them. A foreigner with a 
title — wliotlier ho has borrowe'd or 
stolen it, usurped it or bought it — 
may gull the English to any exteuit 
it suits his whim or his nc'cessities 
to practise upon their credulily. 
They believe in a CouTit at first 
sight. If they have liille faith in 
the stability of continental kings, 
and still less in continental loans, 
they make ti]) abundantly for it by 
their implicit faith in continental 
noblemen — a class of chevaliers that 
llouri sli ht‘ j*c mu cli more' jirosperou sly 
than they flourish at liomt*. Jlow' 
are w e to ex])lain this strange mix- 
ture of irrcconcileable (pialilies in 
the English cliaractcT? How aro 
we to comprehend the development 
of a people w ho prcvscnt the op])0- 
site phases of a sturdy resistance to 
the encroachments of their owm 
privileged aristocracy, and a gaping, 
gobc-mouche admiration of foreign 
aristocracies that never had any 
privileges, or if they had, are shorn 
bare of them, and of the means of 
asserting them, in the present day r* 
Yon must not expect mo to answ er 
these questions: it is enough, for 
the present, to observe and note the 
odd things that strike me, leaving 
to a more leisurely opportunity llic 
task of endeavouring to solve them. 

September 30 / 4 . 

I have visited the Exhibition three 
times. It adds the representative 
clamour and costumes, physiogno- 
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mies and pliysicaJ varieties, arts, 
sciences, and manufactures of the 
whole civilized world to the already 
deafeniiig and confounding melange 
of London. Conceive this wondrous 
mnscimi of the races and industries 
of the earth condensed into a Titanic 
conservatory, pierced with bazaars 
and galleries, and crowded with 
dense masses of spectators, and you 
may make some indistinct picture to 
yourself of the interior of the Crystal 
Palace and the approaches to it, 
choked 11 ]) all daylong with streams 
of pedestrians and cavalcades of equi- 
pages. 13ut I must reserve w’hat I 
have to sny about this grand, dazzling, 
bew iUlering shoiv. My present ob- 
ject is, not the Exhibition, but the 
people by wdiose indefatigable genius 
it has been shaped and accomplished. 

In s[>ite of all their glories, terri- 
torial and substantial, the English 
are remarkably defective in those 
elements of a national history that 
confer grace and gentleness upon a 
great people. They have no tra- 
ditions; or only such as glare upon 
you in monuments, or arc preserved 
in l)uri(‘d areha'ologics. [ miss in 
them the populiir siqiorstitions out 
of w’hieli poets and musicians create 
the lore that embalms the memory 
of the early ages, w'lien men, if they 
were not so world-w'iso as we find 
thcmi in the nineteenth century, were 
more genial and full of sympathy, 
and more capable of living the his- 
tory of epics and pastorals. The 
hinglisli have none of this. They 
boast, of having trampled out all 
their old poetry in the daily haunts 
of lift.*. Their localities have no 
memories a,ttached to them. All 
traces of the past are cither oblitc- 
rai(’d or forgotten. You may wmi- 
der tlirough places hallovred by the 
noblest reeollcctions, and you will 
find nobody w ho can expoiuid them. 

A man wdio has dwelt here all his 
life knows no more about his former 
progenitors, or what was done in tlio 
old times on the spot where he lives, 
perli.i [^s in the very house W’he.rc ho 
was l)orn, than the Arab of the 
desert. If you want that sort of 
infnination, you must go to books; 
and diliicult enough it is to find the 
sort, of books to tell you what you 
want; and when you do find them, 
lh'‘y are so scant and so delicicut in 
enthusiasm, that they only provoke 
your curiosity to disappoint it. 


They have Shakspearc. Sliak- 
spearo is the single iioimlar super- 
stition. But the people who talk 
most about him, arc the least able to 
appreciate him, aud for the most 
part, know him only by report. 
Shakspeare is a sort of current, 
empty prattle in England, and serves 
mucli the same purpose in polite so- 
ciety as the wTathcr, and the dilTe- 
rence amongst the clocks, which is 
something inscrutable here that fur- 
nishes a never-failing topic of con- 
versation. The bulk of the people 
have run aw ay witli his name, and 
left his w^orks on the shelf behind 
them. When he is played in their 
theatres, the benches are empty. If 
a manager bo possessed with an in- 
vincible passion for ruining birasclf, 
the shortest road to certain bank- 
rujitcy is to devote his establishment 
to the plays of Shakspearc. And 
this is the w'ay the English glorify 
themselves upon their groat poets. 

Ilcncc it is that the streets .are so 
naji.ed of all memorials that typify 
the grandciv and more ethereal at tri- 
butes of man. Commerce and money 
absorb the masonry and Bciilpiure, 
as they do the brains and hands, of 
the people. No such ceremonial is 
ever heard of as the inauguration of 
a statue. The English would regard 
such an awakening of the public 
nmnd as a piece of tom-foolery, fit 
only to make a grotesque tableau 
in one of their Cliristmas panto- 
mimes. Statues are fimongst their 
especial aversions. They regard 
them with a solid contempt, that ex- 
pressly belongs to the tradujg mind; 
and they endeavour to "mask their 
real lack of the intellectual ambition 
which seeks to cducatft the pcoplo 
tlirough the medium of art, under 
the excuse that tlieir climate is ob- 
noxious to out-of-door celebrations 
of all kinds. Yet, with all this 
deprecation of art in its dedication 
to such purposes, they take enor- 
mous trouble, notwithstanding, to 
contradict practically their own 
theory. In their squares and public 
places, you find occasional statues 
squatted upon dw^arf pedestals, and 
trying to look dignified through tlio 
mists and fogs. But what art' they 
Do you cxjiectto find amongst lb eni 
the gratcfid tributes of an enlight- 
ened race to the apostles of their 
literature, to their teachers and pro- 
phets, their poets, theu* musicians. 
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their painters, their sculptors? If 
you do, you \nll be pjrievously dis- 
appointed. These statues arc con- 
secrated to the great of a totally 
different class — to kings and aristo- 
crats, to dukes and queens, the 
high-born and the ricli ! Sometimes, 
indeed, you will come upon a plaster 
effigy perched up in a corner of 
& quaarangle, representing some 
dismal individual in a cocked hat, 
with a great blue coat studded with 
broad buttons, a pair of yellow 
breeches, and red hose terminating 
in high buckled shoes. And when 
you come to inquire wlio this re- 
markable oddity is, you leam tliat 
he was some warm citizen, who, in 
the exercise of a pious vanity voiy 
common in this country, endowed 
an alms-house, shut up in its boun- 
ties by quaint and restrictive condi- 


tions, and who attached his name 
permanently to the foundation, that 
he might go down to posterity on a 
special hobby of his own, and who, 
perhaps, to crown his glory, ordered 
and xjaid for the very statue in which 
he is thus bediz(‘ued out for your won- 
der and admiration. And what is this 
but one of the many shapes in which 
the English love to cclebrjite their 
favourite pursuit of money-getting, 
and to publish it ostentatiously, and 
in a taste that liarmonizca with its 
sjiirit, to the whole world? What 
has this to do with art and tradi- 
tion, u ith the poetry and intell(‘ctual 
antecedents of the ]icople? 

Enougli for to-day. I have a 
multitude of xjcculiaritics still more 
striking u'ith which to regale you 
by and by. 


THE SEARCH EOR SIR JOHN ERANXLIN. 


A T tills season of the year, when 
wc are drawing round our cheer- 
ful lir.jsidcs, which make a * glorious 
summer’ in our comfortable Eiiglisli 
homes, it is a terrible tliought that 
our countrymen, who adventured 
forth full of liopo and daring, in the 
early iiart of 1815, to discover Ijic 
north-u est passage, arc about enter- 
ing on their seventh winter in the 
Arctic zone. 

This idea accjiiires additional force 
when wc consider, that the footsteps 
of the long lost have been discovered, 
and that they point to rc%doiis alike 
unexplored and unknown. 13 ut, in 
tbe face of this fact, why is it that 
the fate of our gallant navigators 
should still remain a dark mystery ? 

As the question is one of consider- 
able interest, wc jiroposc devotiim 
this article to its consideration. It 
will, however, be expedient, in the 
iirst instance, to give a brief sketch 
of tlie history of the searching cxx)e- 
ditions during this year. When the 
exciting intelligence reached us, in 
the autumn of 1850, that traces of 
Sir John Franklin had been dis- 
covered on Cape Riley, at the 
eastern entrance to Wellington 
Channel, and when we were assured 
that the searching squadron were 
actively engaged in follow ing up 


those traces, it scarcely admitted of 
doubt, that, before the close of 
aiiotlier year, some one or other of 
the numerous scarchmg i)ai’t.ics 
would find our countrymen, and, 
l^crliaps, I’cstorii them, or at least a 
portion of them, to tJicir homes. 

Yet, without exporiencing any 
calamity, or, indeed, any accident, 
beyond the ordinary vicissitiidcs at- 
tendant TqHm navigation inthc Arctic 
Seas, all the sbiijs composing tlic 
searching squadron on the side 
of Ikidin’s Bay have returned to 
England, without bringing any dcli- 
nite intelligence of the object of tlieir 
search, or, indeed, any information 
beyond the fact, that Sir John Frank- 
lin unquestionably passed his first 
winter in the vicinity of the locality 
where the traces of his expedition 
W’ere discovered last year. The pre- 
cise spot selected by Sir J ohn for his 
winter quarters w asa cove iuBcecliey 
Island, within Wellington Channel, 
and as no written document w’as 
found, although not only the cove, 
but the whole island was, as wc are 
assured, ransacked with the dili- 
gence of a Californian gold-digger, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the 
expedition was at that period pros- 
perous, and in a fair w^ay of succeed- 
ing ill its object. 
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Tlic season was too far advanced 
'W'lien those traces were discovered, 
to attempt any extensive explora- 
tions. A vigorous attempt was 
made by Captain Penny to reac^h 
Cape Walker, but after j)rocccd- 
ing twenty -live miles, the ice be- 
came packed, and a heavy foj^ com- 
ing on, rendered it necessary for him 
to regain liis former position. 

Tlie ships were now secured in 
bays south of Cornwallis Island, 
and the usual arrangements were 
made for their safety, and for ihe 
comfort of their crews, during the 
long and dreary winter months. 

The American expedition, con- 
sisting of two sliips, the Advance 
and Rescue, would probably have 
fared b(‘ttcr, had Commander De 
Haven followed the example of the 
Hiiglish ships. Hut, purposing to 
return home, and to renmv the 
search in the summer of this ycm% 
his ships became entangled in Y)a(*k 
ice, opposite tlie entrance to Wel- 
lington Channel, which, closing 
upon them, rendered thorn utterly 
lu'lplcss. Thus imbedded in their 
icy cradle, tlicy were carried up 
AVellingtoii Channel as far as lati- 
tude 75“ 25', the gj'eatest norUiing 
over attained in that meridian by 
sliips, and them drifted down again 
througli Barrow’s Straits into Lan- 
caster Sound, whi(*h they entered 
ill ^^ovember. During this time, 
the violence of the eruptions of 
the ice uas so great, that no 
regular fires (tould he kept, on 
aecoiiiit of the motion of the 
vessels. The cold was excessive. 
'The mercury in the thermometer 
fell below zero ; the bedding froze 
ill eveiy apartment, and tJie cofieo 
and soup became congealed as soon 
as taken off the fire. Tlie principal 
eruptions in the ice occurred in No- 
vember, December, and January, on 
the 13th. of whuih latter month the 
ships (mtered BallJn’s Hay. Wliilc 
in the ice, they were frequently 
lifted up by the stern to a height 
of six or seven feet. During 
this time, the men had tlicir knap- 
sacks constantly prepared, in case of 
being obliged tojibandon their ships. 
They were three weeks without tak- 
ing off their clothes. Fortunately 
the ice raised rather than crushed 
tlie vessels, lifting them on the 
crest of the uiilicaving masses. 
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At this unliappy juncture the scurvy 
broke out, and attacked all the crows 
and olUcers, hut fortunately Dr. 
Kane succeeded iu arresting tlio 
progress of that terrible disease. 
After drifting in the manner de- 
scribed for nine months, and for a 
distance of 1060 miles, Commander 
De Haven and his gallant little band 
were liberated from their icy impri- 
sonment, on the 10th June, 1851. it 
is not a little remarkable that, 
although exposed to appalling dan- 
gers, the sliips suffered compara- 
tively little damage. Commander 
De llavcn now’ determined to renew 
his search, and, as soon as possible, 
turned liis ship’s head to the north. 
He succeeded in reaching Upper 
jVfelville Hay, when he ivas again 
liemmcd in by ice. From this ho 
was not released until the 19th Au- 
gust, at wl lick time the season w'as so 
far advam-ed, that it hceame impos- 
sible for him to proceed: ho Avas 
therefore obliged to return liomc. 
It rnllec^ts great credit on Com- 
mamlcr De ITavt*ii that he did not 
lose u man, although, as ive have 
seen, his expedition was exposed to 
great risk. 

lieturning to the expedition under 
Captain Austin’s charge, we may 
mention that before the winter liad 
fairly set in, a limited number of 
travelling parties wxtc dcsjiatelicd 
froiS the ships as pioneers to the 
parties contemplated for tlie ensuing 
spring, and to plan depots of pro\ i- 
sions for future use. 

The ships were now prepared for 
the w’iiili'r, and every means takiui 
to pass this dreary season iis eheer- 
fully as possible. As usual, a great 
number of foxes were trapped, and 
liberated, after having collars at- 
taclied to their necks bearing the 
position of the searching ships. The 
scout of tliose animals is very oxtra- 
ordisary. Tlie smallest fragment of 
meat thrown on the ice w’as sure to 
attract tht*m in large numbers, though 
where they came from it w’as impos- 
sible to conjecture. On one occasion 
the officers of one of the ships killed a 
oear, and as they had not tlie means 
of dragging the carcass to their 
vessel, it was buried beneath the 
snow', their intention being to return 
at some early opportunity for their 
game. A violent snow'-stomi how- 
ever came on, and completely oblite- 
H VL 
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rated all trace of the cache. But 
thou^^b thus buried, llie foxes were 
not lon^ in discovering the dead body 
of poor bruin. Wben tlie olGccrs re- 
visited the spot, they found that tho 
predatory animals had burrowed be- 
neath the snow, and left uolhiDg 
of the bear but his skeleton. 

The great business of the winter 
was to discuss the spring exploring 
operations. It was eventually 
arranged that Captain Austin’s olU- 
cers and men should search the 
sJioros and sea in the direction of 
Melville Island, while Ca])tain Penny 
undertook the examination of Wel- 
lington Channel. In the absence of 
any written document sliouing tlic 
route taken by Sir John Franklin, 
it was conceived that furtlier traces 
of liim would be found at Cape 
Walker, or in its vicinity, as his 
instructions directed him to proceed 
through Lancaster Sound anil Bar- 
row’s Straits to that Cape, and to use 
every effort to pimetrate from that 
point to Behring’s Straits ; but at tJie 
same time lie was permitted, in ease 
of being unable to eflect this object, 
to try any other passage. 

‘ the lOtii March,’ says Captain 
Austin, ‘ every arriuigeniciit had been 
made and promulgated for the de- 
parture of the spiang searching 
jnirties as early as practicable after 
the iirs t woe Ic in April . All ajipe^red 
salislh d uitli the positions assigned 
to them, and became alike animated 
iiillu great and humane cause. With 
regard ro uiysidf, it a]»i)ear(‘d im- 
perative that 1 should remain with 
the s]ii])s, and leave to tJioso around 
me tho satisfaction ahd honour of 
search aiul dfseovery.’ 

From tliis period all joined heart 
and hand in putting forward every 
cilbrt ill the general preparation; 
walking excursions for four hours a- 
day , and dragging the sledges loaded 
ivitli the weights they were dessined 
to carry, were adopted as salutary 
training measures for the men, while 
waiting fur favourable weather to 
start on their various expeditions. 
On the 12lh April, all the sledges, 
fourteen in number, manned by ouo 
hundred and four ofiicors and men, 
and provisioned, some for forty, and 
others for forty-two days, wdth an 
average dragging weight of tw o hun- 
dred and five pounds per man, w^ere 
conducted under the command of 


Captain Omraauey to an advanced 
position on the ice off the north-west 
end of Griffith Island, where tents 
were pitched, and the final pre- 
parations for departure made. On 
tho 15tli Ajiril, the iiartics pro- 
ceeded on their several routes. 
The result of these expeditions w^as, 
that Cape Walker and the land 
trending west as far as 103° 25' W. 
longitude w^as (‘xaminod, and the 
south shore of Bathurst land was 
searched as far as the western side 
of Melville Island. TJie latter very 
extensi ve exploral ion, which oitcupied 
eighty days, and canned the adven- 
tiiroiis party over seven hundred and 
sixty miles, w as eflbcted by lix men 
under the command of Lieutenant 
M^Cliutock. Greatly to the dis- 
appointment of all eoncerned, no 
traces of any kind w'ere discovered 
of Sir John Franklin, and so w ell 
had the coast been seavehod, lluit it 
was evident he had not taken the 
routes by Cape Walker or Melville 
Island. 

Under these cirfunistancn's, the 
passage by Wellington Cliaiimd ac- 
quired additional inqxu’tanee, and its 
interest was still more iieightened, 
when Captain Fenny, to whom tln^ 
task of its exploration had been con- 
fided, rcacdied (hiptain Austin’s ship 
with the eviuting intelligeriee tliat he 
had diseovered an ext eji si ve channel 
diverging to tlie north-w’cst, al)()ut 
seventy miles from the entrance of 
Wellington Channel, and that it w as 
perfectly free froiii ice. Having 
started from his ships Avith a sledge- 
party, he was of course unable, from 
the want of a boat, to examine this 
line expanse of water, to whieli ho 
gave tho Jiame of ‘ Victoria,’ and he 
therefore retiirned to his shix^s, ajid 
immediately set about xnvparing a 
boat to exidove his new discovery. 
With the boat. Captain Penny re- 
ports, thatseparatingfrom the fatigue 
sledges on the 17th Jime, they xu*o- 
ceeded about ten miles to the w est- 
ward, Avheii tliey were obliged to 
take shelter in a bay, in conse- 
quence of a head sea and strong 
westerly gale. From this date until 
the 20th July, three hundred and 
ten miles of (;oast w ere examined bv 
the boat party, under very disad- 
vantageous eireiunstances, arising 
from constant unfavourable winds 
and rapid tides. Their provisions 
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being reduced to an eij^ht-days* 
supply, and their distance from Inc 
slup such that prudence would not 
warrant further perseverance upon 
such scanty resources, tliey were 
eomi)elled to return, and reached 
their ship on the 25th July. It is 
important to state, that while Captain 
Penny ^^ as thus engaged, his col- 
league, Captain Stewart, of the 
Sophia, coiuW'ted a party along the 
eastern shores of \V ellington Channel 
as far as 76° 20' I^Torth latitude, 
when tliey were slopped by open 
water. The distances travelled by 
tlie Wellington Channel ex^iloriug 
parties were also very great. Captain 
Penny was out sixty-six days, and 
explored nine ]iundj*ed and thirty- 
two miles ; Captain Stewart Avas ab- 
sent sevenlv-six days and explored 
six hundred and tnenty iive miles; 
and it is not a little wonderful, that 
altliough the extreme severity of the 
temperature induced frost-bites, in 
only on(^ instance did doalli su])er- 
vene. Tliis o<*(*urrcd among a party 
attached to Captain Austin’s expe- 
dition. 

The expedition under the jia- 
tronage of ilu? Hudson’s J3ay Coin- 
])any, n hich consisted of a small sliip 
named tJio Felix, and a galiey- 
teTid(‘r of twelve tons, eoinmandcd 
by Sir John Uoss, was of singu- 
larly little service. An attempt 
was indeed made by Commander 
Phillips, Avlio Avas attached to the ex- 
pcdilhju, to cross ConiAvallis Island, 
t)ut after being absent thirty-one 
days, he was compelled to return, 
having, as he suppt^ses, got about 
thr(‘e-([uarter8 of the way across. 

Such, brictiy, w ere the proceedings 
of tlm expeditions during the spring 
and (*:ir]y summer of this year; for 
it is to he observed, that all Captain 
Austin’s parties had returned to their 
ships by the 4th of July, at AA'hich 
period tl\c Arctic summer has not 
attained its height. There was, tliere- 
forc, ani])l(i time to continue the 
search in the direction of W eUington. 
Channel, and we have every reason 
to bclKwe that the olHcers of the 
expedition — and not uureasoiiably — 
regarded that passage as full of pro- 
mise. For as the seas and coasts to 
the south and west of Wellington 
Channel had been searched, as well 
as those to the east, and Prince 
Eegent’s Inlet explored to some 


distance from its entrance, Avithoiit 
finding the smallest trace of our un- 
fortunate navigators, it may be 
assumed, on the most logical ])re- 
miscs, that Sir .Tolm Franklin did 
pursue the AVellingtoii Channel roAite 
— within AA’liich strait traces of liira 
hav'e been found, ami Avliieb he A\^aa 
directed to try in case the pas- 
sage by Cape Walker sbould bo 
foujid impracticable. It is also aax'U 
known tl^at he had a strong i)redi- 
lection for the Wellingtoji C’hannel 
route, and lit* aa rs av(‘11 aware that 
Captain Parry Avas particularly struck 
by the gi'cat extent of open water 
wliicli tlie entrance to that cliannel 
presented Avhen lie sailed past it in 
the moiitli of August, in the years 
1819 and 1820. 

Put Avith all tlu'se facts against 
him, Caplnin Austin look a ftiiallj' 
different view^ of the case. It ap- 
pears that AA hen Captain Penny had 
discovered ‘ Victoria Channel,’ — 
which, it Avill be remembeiv'd, he 
AA'as* unable at. the time to ex])]oro 
for want of a boat, — lie hastened to 
Captain Austin at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, not so mueli to report his 
discovery, as to solicit assistance 
from him to scarcli the iioaa ifhannel. 
Captain Austin states in hisdispatcli 
to the Admiralty, under tlu? d{it(‘ of 
the 2Jrd May: — ‘ This day, Captain 
Peifiiy reached the Jiesolutv, and 
matle known to im^ that he had dis- 
covered a large space of AA'atcr iiji 
Wellington Strait, commencing 
about seventy miles nortli-AAest l)v 
north of Ciipe Ilolliam. 1 much rv^ 
^retted that *> 111 ' remaining^ strength 
did not admit of mypJaeing at Ids 
disposal sulHcient aid to convey a 
boat, that lie might ascertain its 
nature and exftmt.’ Jiovv, although 
Captain Austin loses sight in this dis- 
patch — not the solo instance of the 
kiml — of the chicfobjectof his expe- 
dition, Avhich AA'as reseuingliisbrotlK*!* 
mariners, — and not ascertaining the 
nature and extent of creeks or chan- 
nels, it is (piite evident that Ca])iain 
Penny asked him to co-operate in 
examining Victoria Channel. Put we 
know that the latter did mon?. We 
have been informed, on liigh autho- 
rity, that he implored Captain Austin, 
but in vain, to detach one of his steam 
tenders for this important search- 
ing service; and it is unfortunately 
a matter of history that no effort 
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was made on the part of Captain 
Austin to follow up Captain Penny’s 
magnificent discoveiT^. l^t may be 
urged in extenuation of Captain 
Austin’s apathetic conduct, that 
Wellington Channel was ice-barred, 
and that no steamer could have passed 
into Victoria Channel. But although 
this was the ease in tlie early part 
of this summer, wlio can say that it 
was not open the day after Captain 
Austin’s expedition left their winter 
quarters? As early as the 2nd of 
July, Captain Penny reports, that 
Barrow's Straits were open as far as 
could be seen, an occurrence that 
was to be expected, as the sti’ait was 
seen to be in motion till the 11th of 
March. The hind-ice had also come 
out of Wellington Channel as far up 
as Point Separation.’ These la(*ts 
testify in the strongest ])0ssiblc 
manner, that liad the steam-ships 
been pushed to the edge of the paeJe, 
they would, in all probability, liave 
elVected a passage through it before 
the close of summer. 

In \avX, there are few phenomena 
in the Arctic regions so wonderful 
as the sudden disruption and drift 
of vast areas of thick ribbed ice. In 
a moment, witlnio apparent disturb- 
ance of temperature, enormous fields 
of pack-ic(^ are swept out of channels 
and straits,whichbceom(‘ opim water, 
presenting no obstruction w hatever 
to navigation. The setting of the 
ice out of Wellington Channel, 
affords strong evidence that there 
is a polar basin at the bead of 
Victoria Channel; additionally cou- 
finned l>y the eircuipstance, that 
file teinperaturc was mueh more 
genial a,s Captain Penny advanced 
northward. But Captain Austin 
evidently does not wish to stand 
exeiiscd on the ground that it w^as 
physically impossible to send his 
steamers up VVellington Channel; 
for in his dispatch to the Admiralty, 
lie declares that he docs not feel 
authorized to prosecute, * even if 
praetieahlCf a further search in the 
direction of Wellington Channel. 
But he clearly docs not like to c;ome 
to this eonelusion, without being sup- 
ported in it, or at least having the 
apparent su])port of Captain Penny. 
In his dispatch to the Admiralty, 
which w'c have just quoted, he states 
that 'having communicated with Cap- 


tain Penny, and fully considered his 
official reply to his letter rchitiyo to 
the search of Wellington Strait, he 
does not feel authorized to search it.* 
This undoubtedly throws consider- 
able onus on Captain Penny, for it 
makes him a sharer in Captain Aus- 
tin’s views of the question. For 
some time the public were ignorant 
of the official letter alluded to; but 
after some delay, letters purporting 
to form the correspondence between 
Captain Austin and Captain Penny 
were published in the London papers 
by the Admiralty. These are so 
remarkable, and of sucli importance 
in our history of the late searching 
expeditions, tJiat we annex lliem. 

Her Majesty’s ship Re^o/uiCf off 
the Winter Quarters of Captain 
Penny’s Expedition, August 11, 
iHftl. 

Sm,— Having this day most unex- 
pectedly readied your winter (piaiters, 
and also having laid the satisfaction of a 
personal communication with yoii^ I now 
beg leave to acquaint j'ou, that having 
maturely considered the directions and 
extent of the search (without success) 
that has been made by the expedition 
under my charge, and weighed the 
opinions of the officers when at their 
extremes, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the expedition under *Sir John 
Jfranklin did not prosecute the object of 
its mission to the southward and west- 
ward of Wellington Strait. 

Under these circumstances, I now 
await your reply to my letter, trans- 
mitted herewith, in order that I may 
make known to you at the earliest mo- 
ment the plan for tlic future movements 
of this expedition. 

I have, &c., 

IIOKATio T. Austin, Captain, &c. 
Captain William Penny, Tier ]Ma- 
jesty’s brig Lady Fraiiklin, and in 
charge of an Expedition searclilng 
for the Expedition under Sir John 
Franklin. 


Her Majesty’s ship Resolute, off 
the Winter Quarters of Captain 
Penny’s Expedition, August 11 . 

Sir, — H aving this day most unex- 
pectedly reached y(»ur winter quarters, 
and also having had the satisfaction of a 
personal communication with you, I 
feel it incumbent (previous to making 
known to you my determination as to 
the further movements of the expedition 
under my orders) to request that you 
will be pleased to acquaint me, whether 
you consider that the search of the 
Wellington Strait, made by the expedi- 
tion under your charge, is so far satis- 
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factoiy as to render a further prosecution 
in that direction, if practicable, unne- 
cessary. 

I have, &c., 

Hokatio T. Austin, Captain, &c. 

Captain William Fenny, Her Ma> 
jesty’s brig Lady Franklm, and in 
charge r.f an Kxpedition searching 
for the Expedition under Sir John 
Franklin. 

Assistance Bay, August 1 1 . 
Sm, — Your question is easilyanswered. 
My opinion is, ’VVellingtou Channel re- 
quires no further search; all has been 
done ill the power of man to accomplish, 
and no trace can be found. "VVliat else 
can be done ? 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

WnjdAM Penny. 
Captain II. T. Austin, C.ll., of Her 
Mf^csty’s Expedition in search of 
Nil* John Franklin. 


Her Majesty's ship FesoluU\ off 
the Winter Quai*ters of Captain 
Penny’s Expedition, August 12, 
18 .» 1 . 

Sir, — T beg leave to acknowledge the 
reccijit of your letter making known to 
me the result of the search of Wellington 
Strait by the Expedition under your 
charge. 

I have now to inform you, that I do 
not consider it necessary to prosecute 
(even if practicable) a further search in 
that direction with the expedition under 
my orders. 

It is now my intention to proceed to 
attempt the searcli of Jones’s iSouiid. 

I have, &c., 

Horatio T. Austin, Captain, &c. 
Captain William Fenny, Her Ma- 
jesty’s brig Lady Franklin, and in 
charge of an Expedition searching 
for the Expedition under Sir John 
Franklin. 

Noav, whon we consider tliat Cap- 
tain .Vustiri had the advantage of a 
long cunfcrence with Captain Penny, 
during wJiicli tlie latter, as we are 
informed, put him in possession of 
all his ideas and wislies relative to 
tlic search of Victoria Cliannol, 
whicli we know ho was most de- 
sirous sho dd bo thoroughly ex- 
plored, it does appear not a little 
extraoi’dinary that Captain Austin 
should overlook this most important 
field of search, and require to be 
officially informed of the fact already 
well known to him — ^that W ellington 
Channel had been searched. 

Had he asked Captain Penny if ^ 
Victoria Channel had been explored, 
he would have had a very different 


answer. But Captain Penny has to 
complain of even greater injustice 
than the publication of liis brief 
answer to Captain Austin’s catego- 
rical questions ; for we are informed 
that anotaer most important letter, 
forming part of the above oorre- 
spondoiKH*. lias been supjircsscd, in 
which, as wc are given to understand, 
Captain Penny enters into the sub- 
ject of the desirableness of acarehiiig 
Victoria Channel, and places Captain 
Austin in a position to know liow 
expedient it is that the search in tliat 
quarter sliould be renewed. 

Jt is, indeed, impossible to con- 
jecture oven why Cajitain Austin 
turned his back on tliis most pro- 
inhing field. Ilis expedition was in 
a highly eilioient condition; and 
with respect to the steamers, he 
adniits that their performanee was 
most remarkable. Indeed it is now 
proved beyond all doubt that these 
vessels are powerful agents in the 
Arctic Seas. Thev towed tlie ships 
tlirough large fields of pack ict', and 
frequently opened passages uliero 
otherwise progress would have been 
quite impracticable. Tlie following 
extract of a letter from an officer on 
board one of these sliips is jiariicu- 
larly interesting, as illustrative of 
this point : — 

Tms voyage will condemn all full- 
bowed vessels for ice-work. When I 
■w'as in England, Home used to say that 
we should not last a week in the ice. 
We go a-head, and break through a 
floe, and make a passage for ships nearly 
half .*1 mile long liy .steaming at it, while 
they bury theifiseIvG.s into it wv ery time 
up to their foremasts. HiYectly we have 
a pressure — and we liave had two or 
tliree, — up we jum]) two or 1;hree feet; 
and tlie piece, if it is drifting hy, has 
nothing hut our sharp hows to hang 
against —while the other craft hav'* their 
great bluff bows to stop it. 

It is of course very much to be 
regretted that Captain Penny’s in- 
structions Avere such as obliged him 
to return to England, but his anxiety 
^o be at the scene of his disco- 
veries is rendered very apparent, by 
Ilia soliciting the Admiralty, imme- 
diately on his return, for a steamer to 
proceed at once to Wellington Chan- 
nel. This request was not, as our 
readers are aAvare, acceded to. 

At the time Avhen Captain Austin 
abandoned the search of Victoria 
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Channel, liis expedition was provi- 
sioned for nearly two years, ami his 
officers and men were in perfect 
health. He coidd not, therefore, re- 
turn to TCnpfland witliout doiii^ some- 
thing more in fiirtlieranee of his 
mission. He accordingly decided on 
going to Jones’s 8oimd,wit]i the view 
of seareliiiig that inlet. But here, 
again, his proceedings ai*e at once 
inexpliiiable and vexatious. Fa- 
voured by open water, he arrived 
wdth liis sU'um-tenders at the mouth 
of an extensive sound, to the north 
of Cape Horsburgh, and after ex- 
ploring it in a nort Ji-west direction 
about forty-five miles, where further 
rogress was arrested ])y a fixed 
arrier of ice, he retraced his steps, 
and returned to England, ‘in ac- 
cordance,’ as he states, ‘with the 
spirit of his instructions,’ his only 
regret being, not that he was unable 
to pursue tlic search for Sir John 
Franklin, but that the ice rendered 
it impracticable for him to ascertain 
whether the sound he had visited 
was the Jones’s Sound of Baflin. 
Thus ingloriously tenni nates the 
history of tin? seareliiiig squadron 
wdiieh sailed from England in 1850, 
munificently equipped Jind abun- 
dantly provisioned tor three years. 

How Cap Lai 11 Austin can reconcile 
his return home this summer ’with 
‘the spirit of liis instructions,’ wo 
are quite at a loss to understand. 
These instructions expressly order 
him to renew the searcli for the 
missing expedition in 1851, and he 
is to r(ilurn in the autumn of this 
year, ‘ unless, some traces should he 
found of the missing expedition' 
This langaage is far from binding, 
and we think w e shall not err if wo 
declare, that had Captain Austin re- 
mained in the Arctic regions even 
two more years, in the prosecution 
of his high and humane mission, the 
Admiralty woidd not have censured 
him. 

It is, indeed, a fearful reflection, 
that tlie ships so liberally sent out 
to rcs(;ue our unfortunate country- 
men, should Jiavc discovered their 
traces, and returned to us, leaving the 
dark mystery which clings to their 
fate still unsolved; and it is even 
more terrible to think, that the arm 
of help may have been almost wdthin 
their grasp when it was recalled. 

Captain Austin is still, as we un- 


derstand, Arm in his conviction iliat 
Sir John Franklin did not pass 
up Wellington CJiannel. Jn this 
belief A\e are happy to say he stands 
nearly alone ; for we know' it to be 
tlie opinion of the great ma jority of 
those w’liose judgment is entitled to 
consideration, that Bir John Frank- 
lin must be souglit in Victoria Chan- 
nel, and in the seas and channels in 
commiini(*ation wdtli that strait. 
And in this opinion we heartily con- 
cur ; for knowing, as we do, that no 
traces of the JErehus or Terror exist 
in Lancaster Sound, BaA'ow’s 
Straits, or to the west of those 
straits, as far as Melville Island, the 
future searchmg region is iicfessarily 
narrowed to a eomparal ivcly small 
locality. It may, indeed, turn out 
that A^ietoria CJiannel is the magni- 
ficent portal to a groat i)ohir ocean ; 
but we feel persuaded that Bir John 
Franklin would not enter the latter 
without leaving ilociiments of his 
progress and intent ion on coiispicnous 
headlands. And failing to lind him 
alive, w'c shall, at all events, by con- 
tinuing the search where Captain 
Penny' was obliged to ‘ibandoii it, in 
all probability glean authentic intel- 
ligence of liis fate. 

Our readers Avill, ere this, have 
gathered from our remarks, that we 
attach no credit to the story of 
Adam Beek, wdiich asserts that the 
JUrehus and Terror w-erc Avrecked in 
the upper part of Baffin’s Bay, and 
that their crews were murdt'red. N ot 
only do wc not credit this story, but 
we bi'lieve it to be a Tvieked inven- 
tion of the Esquimaux to serve Ins 
own purposes ; and w'e are greatly 
astonished that Sir John Boss, avIio, 
after the report had been thoroughly 
investigated by the officers of the 
searching ships, and fonnd to he iin- 

S rted by the slightest evidence, 
•ed his disbelief in it, should 
now unhesitatingly assert that Adam 
Beek, who acted as his interpreter, 
w as * thoroughly to be believed,’ and 
that, in short, ‘ his report is in every 
respect true.* Such flagrant contra- 
dictions carry their own judgments 
with them, and Ave conceive it to be 
quite unnecessary to say any tiling 
more to expose the w'orthJcssncss of 
^this fabrication. 

With the passing away of another 
year, the fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his jiarty becomes more than 
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ever perplexing, and tlic question 
naturally forces itself upon us, — ^Is 
it })robal)le, or even possible, that 
life can be sustained in the Arctic 
regions for several years on the re- 
sources which those regions afford 
We believe that it may, and we are 
strongly continued in this opinion 
by Mr. Itae, from whom the follow- 
ing very interesting l(‘tter has re- 
cently been received : — 

It iTic^iy be supposed by many that to 
continue the search for Sir John Franklin 
l)eyoml tlie .summer of 1850 would bo a 
useless waste of time, labour, and money ; 
but with this sui)position 1 cannot agree, 
and my opinion is founded on a personal 
experience wliicli few j)ersoris have liad 
an ojiportunity of ncquiriiig, and wliich 
lead.s me tc V»elieve tliat a part, or all, 
of Sir Jolin’s i)arty may still exist in 
3851. In 1840-7 I wintered at llepulae 
liay with a party of twelve meti, only 
two of wliom, before airiving there, had 
ever practised deer shooting, and two 
others were fishermen. AVe had little 
or no fuel that could be properly so 
called ; the mud with which our store- 
house was plastered never dried, hut 
only froze, and it was so cold inside that 
a man one night got his knee frost- 
bitten, although he had one of his com- 
panions under the blankets with him. 
Yet Avc suflered no privation as regarded 
food, except that during the shortest 
days we t(Mjk only one meal per diem as 
a } I recautionary measure, not knowing 
how \ite it might be in the spring be- 
fore tlio reindeer migrated northwanl. 
That Avc were not much the worse for 
our exposure to cold and low diet may 
be infeired from the fact, that in the 
spring we traced about 500 miles of new 
coast forming the shores of Committee 
Hay, in doing which, I and one of my 
men travelled on foot upwards of 1000 
miles, and were on our return (although 
rather low in flesh) a.s sound and well as 
when wo stcartcd. Wlien leaving York 
Yaciory, in June, 1840, we had not 
more than four months’ provisions with 
ns; when we returned to that place, 
after Jin absence of fourteen months and 
twenty -three days, we had still one- 
third of our original stock of provisions 
on hand, —showing that we had by our 
own exertions, in a country previously 
totally unknown to us, obtfiincd the 
moans of subsistence for twelve months. 
Why may not Sir John Franklin^ party 


do the same ? If he has providentially 
been thrown on or near a part of tho 
coast where reindeer or fowl are at all 
numerous, surely out of so many officers 
and men sportsmen may bo found, .after 
some pra.>.’ticc expert enough to shoot 
the former, and fishennen to seize or 
net the latter, or take them with hook 
or line, &c., under the ice. 

Now, wo are informed by Captams 
Penny and Stewart, who explored 
Welhiigton Channel, that innimicr- 
ablc birds were constantly seen, be- 
sides bears, seals, and walruses : and 
if there be a polar basin with a higher 
teinporaliire, we may reasonably 
conclude that musk-oxen and deer 
will be found on the hinds adjoining 
this w’atcr. With such resources it 
would not be difficult to prolong life 
for many years ; and until wc liavo 
positive evidence of tbc di‘ath of tlie 
party, we arc not warranted in 
arriving at this melancholy conclu- 
sion. 

Let us hope, however, that their 
fate will be revealed to us before^ the 
close of another year. Wo under- 
stand that it is in contemplation to 
hold several Arctic councils to deli- 
berate on the best measures to he 
adopted with reference to the further 
search for our missing countrymen, 
the continuance of that search being 
already determined upon. We t rust 
that such instructions will b(^ given 
to the commanding officers of what- 
ever expeditions may be despatched, 
as shall insure the thorough <»x- 
amination of Victoria Channel; and 
wc equally trust that Captain 
Penny may jiavo the high gi’atilica- 
tion of not only folfowing up his 
splendid discovery, but qf* crow ning 
it with the glory and honour of 
reseuing our long-lost friends. Nil 
actum repuianSf si quid superesset 
agendum, has ever been tho motto of 
ouf heroic Arctic voyagers. Among 
these Nve are proud to enrol the name 
of Penny; and we feel conlident 
that, if the means be plaiied at his 
disposal, he will solve one of the 
most painfully interesting questions 
that has ever agitated tho public 
mind. 
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VENUS AKESTEIA. 

By W. Allogham. 

O Mabyanne, you pretty girl, 

Intent on silten labour, 

Of sempstresses the pink and pearl 
Excuse a peeping nciglibour. 

Those eyes, for ever drooping, give 
The long black lashes rarely: 

But violets in the shadows live ; 

0, raise them full and fairly ! 

Hast thou not lent that flounce enough 
Of looks so long and earnest P 
Lo, here’s more ‘penetrable stufl',’ 

To which thou never tiu'nest. 

Yo graceful fingers, deftly apod ! 

How slender and how nimble ! 

0, might J wind tlieir skeins of thread, 

Or but pick up their thimble ! 

How blest the youth whom love shall bring, 
And happy stjirs emholdeii. 

To change the dome into a rmg, 

The silver into golden. 

Who’ll steal some morning to her side 
To take her finger's measure ; 

While Maryannc pretends to cliidc. 

And bluBiics deep with pleasui'e. 

Who’ll watch her sew licr wedding-gown, 
Well conscious that it is hers ; 

Wlio’U glean a tress, 'without a frov\Ti, 

With those so ready scissors. 

Wlio’ll t^stc those ripenings of the south. 
The fragrant and delicious, — 

Don't put the pins into your mouth, 

O Maryanne, my precious I 

I almost wish it wore my trust 
To teach how shocking that is ; 

I wish. I had not. as I must, 

To quit this tempting lattice. 

Sure aim takes Cupid, fluttering foe, 

Across a street so narrow, — 

A thread of silk to string his bow, 

A needle for Ms arrow ! 
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^IIE manager who first invented 
A the term ‘ Legitimate Drama/ 
w as certainly a clever manager, and 
one wlio well knew his public. That 
term seems to act on some minds 
almost like a spell ; by its own mere 
force, it has created a conviction in 
many worthy people that jdays which 
c;an bo so called have a certain claim 
on public patronage, and that it is 
meritorious, and even a duty, to go 
periodically to theatres where such 
plays are acted. Tliis is a notion 
which, of* course, is carefully fostered 
by all actors and others interested 
in theatres, and especially by the 
little clique of critics who always 
spiing lip wherever tlierc is a green- 
room, and tiompously profess to take 
the interests of the National Drama 
under their protection ; and as it is 
well known that almost any abstract 
rinciple may be asserted, and ivill 
e allowed ty pass nncontradictcd 
in England, so long as we retain tlie 
right and the ]>ower to resist, actively 
or passively, all attempts to carry it 
into practice, these gentry have suc- 
ceeded, as far as talk goes, in esta- 
blishing as incontrovertible, that 
‘ the Ih’itish stage ought to be sup- 
ported,’ and that he who docs not 
eonl’ ibutc thereto by personal ser- 
vice of some sort, is not altogether 
w orthy of the name of a good citizen 
or a man of taste. 

It is nobody’s business in par- 
ticular to refute these positions : tlicy 
do not affect our lives and fortunes : 
no Act of Parliament has yet been 
bast'd u])on them, enacting that eveiy 
inhabitant shall lake his family to 
the play once a fortnight: and so 
most people arc content to continue 
saying that they BUt>po$o they ought 
to go, but really it is so stupid and in- 
convenien fc, and they had much rather 
stay at home, and so forth ; and 
thus it happens, that the only ques- 
tions relating to matters theatrical 
openly discussed are,how the‘Prilish 
stage’ shall best be suj)portcd, and 
how the * aristocracy* shall best be 
sneered at for preferring other 
amusements to five hours at Drury 
Lane, whUc a conclusion which cuts 
the life out of all such speculations 
at the very root, has been ijracti- 
cally, though sdently, arrived at 


by the public, — to wit, that they 
wont go. 

Talkf however, as already ob- 
served, has liitlierto had its own w ay 
so completely in tlie contrary direc- 
tion, that a man who should iiow' 
assert such propositions as that the 
theatre being only one of ten thou- 
sand modes of recreation, there is 
not the remotest necessity to main- 
tain it for the honour or advantage 
of any country, except so long as it 
happens to bo a popular amusement; 
that dramatic poetry may be fully 
and perfectly enjoyed and appre- 
ciatCQ, like any otlicr ])Ociry, with- 
out any assistance from actors and 
sceneshifters ; and that, iji point of 
fact, Shakspearc’s plays arc not good 
a'bting plays ; w ill probably find that 
they arc stared at as paradoxes, rather 
than yaw’iicd at as truisms, though 
there is scarcely a man who does not 
acknowledgetheintobc simple truths 
in liis feelings, and in his actions, at 
any rate, if not in his reason. 

There is scarcely anything that 
people w ill not say in dcfencci of an 
(established idol, while they lu'glect 
its worship themselves. It seems 
agreed, that anything in the form of 
an* argument shall pass for one in 
such a cause, logical or illogical ; and 
if it lias heen repeated ten thousand 
times, it becomes almost irresistible, 
like the di'op of water, non v?, sed 
Sfjppe cademlo. We arc daily told, 
for iustanct, that ‘ the stage is a 
great moral engine for th^ e<iui*ation 
of the people.* And then, ‘ our 
immortal Shakspeare’ is pressed into 
the s(Tviee. lie. it seems, has said 
that * the end of playing, both at 
the first, and now, was, and is, to 
ho\d as ’tw'crc the mirror up to 
nature, to show virtue her own fea- 
ture, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure.* Now, in the 
first place, Shakspeare never said 
anything of the sort. It is a gross, 
tliough very common, blunder to 
attribute to Shakspeare all the argu- 
ments and sentiments which fiis 
creations utter, and he records, 
Tliesc words are part of a conver- 
sation between a courteous young 
prince and certain actors, in whom 
he desired, for powerful reasons of 
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his own, to produce the impression 
that they were about to perform in 
the presence of a favourable and in- 
telligent, but exacting critic, whose 
standard of excellence was placed 
very high, so a^ to spur them to 
exert to the utmost all the resources 
of their art: from him, therefore, 
polite flattery as to the importance 
of the stage would have been grace- 
ful and politic, and might have been 
naturally expected, without dragging 
Shalcspcarc’s own opinions into the 
question at all: in point of fact, 
however, Hamlet did not use iiny 
such artifice, and merely gave some 
good practical advice to the actors, 
reminding them of wJiat is, in truth, 
their sole office, — ^namely, to per- 
sonate. He bids them ‘ suit the 
action to the word, and the word to 
the action, with this special observ- 
ance, that they overst(‘p not tha 
modesty of nature,’ for, he adds, all 
you have to do is to hold the mirror 
up to her — to show virtue her o>vn 
feature, scorn her own image, and 
so forth, — that is, personate truly. 
These simple, plain, and just obser- 
vations ot Hamlet have been over 
and over again cited as the deliberate 
expression of Shakspeare’s judg- 
ment, that the ‘ purpose and end of 
playing’ is to exhort to virtue, and 
deter from vice ! 

It is no more tlic oflice of a play, 
a-s such, to be a moral teacher, than 
it is the office of poetry in any other 
form, or of novels, or history, or 
natural science. If it is the specific 
distinctive function {differentia^ of 
the stage to be a moral teacher, what 
is that of tJic pulpit? Surely no 
one man’s reason was ever really 


convinced or satisfied by this twaddle, 
universal as it is. A i)lay is an en- 
tertainment : if it is not entertain- 
ing, it is nothing. The essence of 
the amusement is, seeing actors act ; 
that is w W people really go to the 
play for. It follows from this, that 
that is the best acting play which 
gives to actors the host opportunity 
of acting ; ])Octical or other literary 
merit is comparatively unimpoitaiit 
— ^nay, if of a high order, it is posi- 
tively a fault in a play, as wo shall 
presently show, by reason ^»f the 
sense of imperfection and failure 
which the attempt to bring it down 
to tho coarse conventions of the 
stage must necessarily excite in the 
audience. 

Though tlic love of theatrical per- 
formances is one of the most univer- 
sal and apparently natural of aU 
human tastes, it must nevertheless 
be owned, that they do not stand 
very high in the scale of intellectual 
enjoyments ; and it will be ohson'ed, 
that the men whose critical judgment 
is the most pure and rclincd, and 
whose poetical sensibilities are tlic 
most true and acute, arc rarely seen 
within the w'aUs of a theatre. The 
concessions required from the under- 
standing are so monstrous, and what 
is worse, so inconsistent wdtli one 
another (so that they cannot be made 
once for aU), the shifts and contri- 
vances are so dumsy and scrambling, 
the purely conventional rules so 
numerous and so exactmg, that it 
seems impossible to elevate tho 
drama, that is, an acted play, into 
anything approaching to the dignity 
of a work of art and w c beg to 
assure aU those who may feel any 


* The inventors of the Unities thought to get over this difficulty, but they only 
succeeded in making a play dull. They lost tho liveliness, variety, and stage effects 
of the Romantic Drama, and got nothing in exchange; for the improbabilities of a 
Unitarian Tragedy are at least as gross as those of any of Shak^eare’s, though of a 
different kind; in fact, the effect of tho Rules is to abolish physical improbability by 
establishing moral impossibilities. • When a critic ventured to object to these, he 
was told lliat he was expected not to notice them : if there was any improbability, 
it was all for prohabilitifs sake, and ought to be respected. Hut the Unities are dead 
and buried : it is needless to insult their graves. Nobody seriously stands up for 
them. It is true that when a play is called a Tragedy in France, the Unities stre 
still expected ; but that is only on conventional academic grounds ; and the writer 
who has sinned against them has only to alter one word in the play-bill, and call his 
work a Melodrama, instead of a Tragedy, and everybody is perfectly satisfied. 
Doubtless there is a pleasure in seeing genius working within prescribed limits, and 
with prescribed means, from the perception of the power, ingenuity, and perse- 
verance called into play by these obstacles ; but these limits must not be purely 
arbitrary or self-imposed — they must be of such a nature as to satisfy the mind that 
they are either inevitably, or at any rate naturally, connected with the subject. The 
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misgiviiigs on the subject, that far and witnessed by such an audience 
from being a proof of the neglect of as Shakspeare had to cater for at the 
poetry and genius in this land, it end of the sixteenth century, should 
w'ould (as far as it went 5 be a proof make a good acting play for the 
that good literary criticism had at- actors, stages, and audiences of the 
tained a high degree of purity and middle of the nineteenth. Again, one 
wide prevaicneo, if there were no of the few advantages which in stage 

theatres in London at all for the rcpresentationlaintly counterbalance 
performance of the drama, legitimate the horrible imprisonment and muti- 

or illegitimate. lation to which poetry has to sub- 

Our assertion tliat Shakspeare’s mit, is the increased interest with 

plays are not good acting plays,* which we follow the j^rogress of the 

may, perhaps, startle some who plot, when presented in the llesh by 

recollect the pleasure they have de- real men and women ; but even this 

rived from seeing groat actors per- poor compensation wc lose when (as 

form some of his principal (haracters. is the case with Shukspcarc) we 

We shall show further on liow tliis know the play liy heart, and can 

not minatiiral mistake has arisen, foretell every incident that will occur 

from attributing the delight caused before the curtain rises. Everyone 

by the actors’ acting to the thing must have experienced how' heavily 

acted; meanwhile, we repeat tJie aweU-kno\^n play goes olf on this 

assertion. In tlie first place, as will account : the audience are not going 

appear more at largo presently, lUong with it, but are watching it.f 

Shakspeare’s plays arc far too poeti- ‘What!’ somebody may exclaim; 

cal to liavc ever made good acting ‘ do you suppose tliat Shakspeare 

plays: hut besides this, even if they did not know what be was about 

ever were good acting plays, tlierc wdion he w rote xdays P Wliy did he 

are sulficient reasons why they sliould write plays unless he intended them 

not be good acting plays now. The to be acted P And if he thought 

best play, as wc have shown, is that that it W'^as by means of acting tiiat 
wdiich gives actors the best oupor- his creations could best bo presented 
tunity of aciiiig ; it is obvious, there- to the world, do you pretend to say 
fore, that what is a good play for that he was wrong P’ Tlvis sort of 

one set of actors, may be a bad play argument, >vhatever may be its value 

for another. An acting play is in iif other respects, has one great ad- 
its nature local, personal, occasional; vantage — ^there is no answ’^ering it. 

every playgoer, if he w^ould but Of course, if Shakspeare could not 

ovni it, must be aw are that tho plays be wrong, and if every act of liis 

tliat have really entertained him life was the intentional expression 

most w ere those which were w ritten of a deliberate critical opinion, and 

for tlic wery actors wdio performed if he was jiii capable of being influ- 

thcin. It is not likely, tJieii, that a cnced by accident and crrcumstauce, 

play written for such a comxiaiiy of there is an end of the matter, and 

a('tors,lo bo played on such a stage, nothing remains to be«done but to 

successftil accomplishment of any other conditions appears nothing better than a 
braggart and tasteless tow de force. There is a great difference between a minuet 
and a hornpipe in fetters. , 

* ‘ lie’ (Shakspeare), said Goethe, ‘ is not a theatrical poet ; he never thought 
of the stage ; it was far too narrow for his great mind ; nay, the whole visible world 
was too .arrow.* — ^ It is singular,’ said I, * that the Dramas of Shakspeare arc not 
theatfical pieces properly so called, since he wi’ote them all for the theatre.’— 
‘Shahspeare,’ replied Goethe, ‘wrote those pieces direct from his own nature. 
Then, too, his age and the existing arraiigements of the stage made no demands 
upon him ; people were forced to put up with whatever lie gave them. Hut if 
Shakspeare had written for the Court of Spain, or for the Theatre of Louis XIV., 
he would probably have adapted himself to a severer theatrical form. This, 
however, is by no means to be regretted ; for what Shakspeare has lost as a 
theatrical poet, he has g.ained as a poet in general.’ — EdcernimirC a Cmivematimiswith 
Goethe, vol. i., pp. 292. Oxenford’s translation. 

f VVlien Mr. Phelps first introduced Shakspeare into the remote region of 
Satller’s Wells, it was rather interesting to observe the effect produced where this 
objection did not (comparatively speaking) exist. 
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take a box for the season at every 
‘ legitimate* theatre. But to any- 
body who will consider the matter 
in a rational way, plenty of reasons 
(if it is necessary to justify Shalc- 
speare) will occur why he should 
have written for the stage in the 
reign of Elizabe+li, wdiich, neverthe- 
less, furnish no proof that liis plays 
ought to be acted in thg reign of Vic- 
toria. Stage success is the most im- 
mediate, tangible, and intoxicating 
of any ; this accounts for so many 
poets turning their tlioughts in that 
direction. The bent of Slialtspearc’s 
genius naturally led liim to write in 
tiie dramatic form, and it probably 
never occurred either to him or to 
anybody else at that time, that a 
poem could be written in the dra- 
matic form, and yet not be intended 
for the stage. The accidental cir- 
cumstances of his life, too, threw 
him into connexion with tlieatres; 
and lastly, in an age wlicn there was 
no literary middle class, the stage 
was to a poor and independent poet, 
especially to one wdio burned, as 
Slcdispcare must have burned, to 
get at the hearts of all mankind 
abkc — tlic best, almost the only road 
to publicity and fame. Surely, be- 
fore such an objection as we have 
above supposed isallow'cd any weight, 
W'e have a right to call on the on- 
jector to answ'cr us, whether he will 
untbrtakc to say that Shakspeare, 
if he were llourisliiiig now% would 
write for the stage? We cannot 
believe that he would. 

If this sort of scnlimcmtal adula- 
tion of Sliatspoore is to be the only 
tone in w hich these questions are to 
be discussed, we might further retort 
in a similar strain; it is you who 
are really depreciating our immortal 
bard. We say that lie is imiversal ; 
you, that he is technical and loc^J : 
we say thiit he is tnic, great, and 
beautiful, uUvays and cverywdmre ; 
you, that he is so only in tw o or 
three special buildings, and with the 
assistance of certain painted men and 
women: wc say that he is a poet; 
you, that he is a playwright. But 
there has been a great deal too 
much of this tone already; the 
loudest compliment is not neces- 
sarily the most intelligent criti- 
cism, even of Shakspeare : ‘Sing ye 
praises with unde^'standing,* says the 
Psalmist. 


We have already touched upon 
one question, w hich, to treat it fairly, 
would require a long essay, although 
our present limits and more imme- 
diate object have obliged us to dis- 
pose of it in a few sentences —the 
question, namely, whether a play 
(that is, an acted play) can be pro- 
perly ctilled a w ork of art ; and wo 
now SCO opening before us another 
still more ini})ortant question, wdiieli 
lies indeed at the bottom of all the 
considerations to whicli we arc en- 
deavouring to draw the reader’s 
attention, whicli tlic s*ame unfor- 
tunate necessity equally debars us 
from discussing at length : that 
question Ls, whether there is such a 
fundamental difference betw een w'hat 
is called ‘ dramatic poetry’ and 
poetry in general, that wliilo one is 
poetry alw ays and ever}’ where, and 
can be enjoyed and appreciated to 
the full extent of llie recipient’s 
capacity without reference to any 
external circumstances, and without 
the necessity of any particular mode 
of presentment, tlic other can only 
be fully enjoyed and appreciated, 
under very special and limited con- 
ditions, from whi(*li all mankind, ex- 
cept tlic inliabitaiits of one or tw o 
largo towMis,arc jiractically debarred? 
The common tone of criticism is, 
that there is such a fundamental dis- 
tinction, that it is only wiicii pre- 
sented by actors on the stage that 
‘ dramatic poetry’ can bo properly 
judged or tliorouglily relished. We 
must, for tlie present, confine our- 
selves to saying simply, that from 
this we entirely dissent. It is only- 
in form, not in nature, that dramatic 
poetry differs from other poetry ; 
and all in a play that is poetry, the 
invention, the fancy, the passion, 
iho harmony, can be taken in and 
enjoyed to the utmost by tlio same 
means as are confessedly sufficient 
for aU. other poetical compositions. 
The only qualities w hich cannot 
be done justice to in the arm- 
chair, are those which go to make 
an cLctinq play a good one, — ^namely, 
knowledge of the peculiarities of 
given actors, of the resources of 
a given theatre, of tlio intellectual 
calibre of a given audience, and 
such like trivial and fleeting acci- 
dents, which may or may not be 
associated witli poetical excel- 
lence in a play without affecting 
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its real literary value one way or 
the other. 

The poets, who on earth have made us 

heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 

lays,* 

named no trustees to interpose their 
offices between us and our inlieri- 
tanec ; it is free and open to every 
one of us, to have and to Jiold accorcl- 
ing to his lights and his intelligence. 
Ben Jonsoii has already told us 
that Shakspeare ‘was not of an age, 
but for all time from whicli it ibl- 
lows, as a legitimate corollary, that 
neither is he of a stage, but for all 
climes. 

The following sentences are from 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Lectures 
on Shakspeare \ — 

Men arc now so seldom thrown into 
wild circunistaiiccs and violences of ex- 
citement, that the language of such 
states, the laws of association of feeling 
with thought, the starts and strange 
far-ilights of the assimilative power on 
tlie slightest and least obvious likeness 
presented by thoughts, words, or objects 
— ^these are all judged of by authority, 
not by actual experience, — by what 
men have been accustomed to regard as 
symbols of these states, and not the 
natiual symbols, or self-manifestations 
of tliem. Hence the appropriate, the 
never lo be too much valued advantage 
of the theatre, if tmly the actors were 
wliat we know tliey have been — a de- 
lighted yet most effectual remedy for 
this tload palsy of the Inimati mind. 
What would appear mad or ludicrous in 
.T, book, when presented to the senses 
under the form of reality, and with the 
truth of nature, supplies a species of 
actual experience. This is indeed the 
spiicial privilege of a fjreat actor over a 
fjr&tt poet. No part was ever played in 
pei lection but nature justified herself in 
the hearts of all Iier children, in what 
state soever thtjy w^ere, short of moral 
exhaustion or downright stupidity. 
There is no time given to ask questions 
or to pass judgments ; we are taken by 
stonn ; and though in the histrionic art 
many a clumsy counterfeit, by caricature 
of one or two features, luay gain applause 
as a fine likeness, yet never was the 
vertj ihiiuj rejected as counterfeit. 0, 
when I think of the inexhaustible mino 
of virgin treasure in our Shakspeare ; 
and know, too, tliai by a conceivable and 
possible, though hardly to be expected 

* Wordsworth. Sonnets. 

+ Vol. ii. of the Literary Eemaiiis, 
in one or two places. 


arrangement of the British theatres, not 
all, indeed, but a large, a very large pro- 
portion of this indefinite all might ba 
sent into the heads and hearts, into the 
very souls of the mass of mankind, to 
whom, except by this living comment and 
interpretation, it must remain for ever a 
sealed volume, a dec[> well without a 
wheel or a windlass, — it seems to me a 
pardonable enthusiasm to steal away 
from sober likelihood, and share in so 
rich a feast in the fairy world of possi- 
bility ! 

Those eloquent sciiteiiees wc quote 
as well for the sake of the truth as 
of the error they eoiitain. What 
Coleridge says of the risk c run of 
not doing justice to passionate lan- 
guage or action, by reason of ilic 
strong reserve and suppression of 
outward manifestations of fooling 
now exacted by the la\^'s of society, 
is most just, and ought to bo pre- 
sent with us wheue\or wc read 
I 4 ie impassioned poetry, whether 
dramatic or iiiidrainatie, produced 
in a social state dillerenr. from our 
own, or wc shall never do justice 
oil tier to it or lo ourselves ; Jmt the 
inferenee drawn from this as to tlic 
advantage of the actor over the 
oet is most extraordinary; it is 
ardly conceivable how such a man 
could have made* siieli a jumble. 
There is not, and cannot be, any 
rivalry or eotnjiarison between the 
achor and the poet : for the actor’s 
sole business is to act what the poet 
gives him, bo it bjul or good; the 
real rivalry is between the sniall 
poet and the great one ; and in that 
unquestionably the reality conferred 
by sta^e performaTico (as (‘xpbiimul 
])y Cmeridge) gh’^es^ an* cnornioiis 
advantage to the former over the 
latter. Jlccaiiso, during^ stage per- 
formance, there is cojuparatively 
‘no time given to ask i[ue 8 lions or 
to pass judgments, and w e are taken 
by storm’ — a eharacter w'cakly or 
incompletely conceived by the writer 
gains 111 force and completeness by 
being ‘ filled’ (the express! vci term 
of modern theatrical criticism) by 
an actor who after all is a real man, 
inasmuch as wo cannot even imagine 
a man whose character is not in 
some sense complete — tluire can be 
no mere voids or blanks, nor any 

llie language has been a little compressed 
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absolute inconsistencies in it; and 
thus what in a book is w^ashy or 
impossible, becomes on the stage 
full-bodied and conceivable.* But 
in exacitly the same ratio as weak 
and imperfect creations (if anything 
weak and imperfect deserves the 
name of a creation) gain by the 
assistance of the actor, do vast, pro- 
found, and complete creations suller 
by his interference. It is idle to 
talk as Coleridge docs of a part being 
played ‘in pci'fcction;’ to penetrate 
fully into one of Sliakspeare’s cha- 
racters in his own arm-chair, with 
cvciy physical and material obstacle 
removed, is as much as anybody can 
do, and it is not many who can do 
that; but to present that complete 
whole by means of acting to anybody 
else, is what no mortal ever has been 
able, or ever will be able, to do, and 
what no mortal ought to atteni])t to 
do. Degradation must inevitablv 
follow on any attempt to present 
liigh poetical creations on the stage: 
the very same process which gives 
liveliness to what was lifeless, and 
probability to what was improbable, 
congeals into one necessarily debased 
mould uhat was free and universal, 
makes earthly what was spiritual, 
vulgarizes what was beautiful, and 
not nnfr(*quently falsifies what was 
most profoundly true.^ The illite- 
rat(', the coarse, or the childish, may 
doubtless gi*t more deep into a poet’s 
meaning from the perfoimanee of 
an intelligent actor than they could 
from unassisted reading, and such 
do well and Avisely to ‘ patronize the 
legitimate drama;’ but that a man 
of pure literary taste and refined 
imagination, A>ho knows loho and 
what Juliet, and Imogen, and 
Miranda should maintain that 
ho derives either pleasure or profit 
— that his conceptions are satisfied 
or liis views enlarged — by seeing 
them embodied in ‘ Miss Pet owker* 
or ‘ Mrs. Crummies,* docs sr em one 
of the most incredible of the many 
incredible assertions that arc daily 
offered up at the shrine of indolent 
conventionalism. 


By way of illustration merely, and 
not with any pretension to delivernig 
a general judgment on his merits as 
an actor, let us here briefly contrast 
Maeready’s perfoimanee (say) of 
Bulwer Lylioii’s Iticlielicu, with his 
performance of Shakspcarc’s Mac- 
beth. 

N o candid man can den y that the 
one is pleasant and entertaining, the 
oth(»r painful and uusatisfacton^ 
And why P Because it is necessarily 
painful and unsatisfactory to sec a 
man of talent struggling in vain, 
through the few and ungrateful 
modes of utterance which nature has 
granted him, to ro-prodnee o]i the 
stage aAust and awful image, A^]} id i, 
as it sits in cloudy magnificence tar, 
liopclessly far above him, he can Jiim- 
self but imperfectly descry, while, 
at the same time, ne feels that it is 
in his own organs, not in the great 
original, that the imperfection lies: 
and because it is, on the contrary, 
pleasant and ent(‘rtaining to see the 
same talents employed in filling up 
witJi delicacy and intelligence the 
outlines of a figure that never 
cxivsted except in outlim*, — a sketch 
prepared on pur])ose to be so filled 
up, and in jn-osentiiig Avliidi to an 
audience, tlie actor .is consequently 
creating insti'ad of destroying, wieltl- 
ing with freedom and coiilid('ucc a 
weapon fitted to his strength, instead 
of. wrestling hopelessly u ith an over- 
powering angel. It may be said that 
the one attempt is nobler than the 
other, an<l that it is a higlier and 
more intellectual enjoyment to see 
failure in llic one than success in tlie 
other. It may l)e said, but it nevt'r 
was felt, because it is uot true. 
The pei’ceptioii of tailiu'e is neces- 
sarily disagreeable, tliat of success, 
pleasurable; and Bidwer mendedt 
IS, and always must be, a better 
entertainment than Shaksi)eare 
spoilt. 

Doubtless, there are many people 
to Avhom a play of Shaks]jeare, 
actedt is a dchghtful and ennobling 
entertainment. But who are they r 
Not those Avho know it, but those 


* This is what makes a farce amusing : the comical jumble produced in the mind 
by the actual occuirence, and presentation to the senses, of what is to the reason 
absurdly impossible. 

+ That is, favourably represented : the word 'mended’ is not here used in any 
disparaging sense. It is no reproach, but praise, to the author of the Lady of Lyons 
and Richelieu, that he has produced xchal he intended to produce, — ^namely, good 
acting plays. 
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wlio do not ; not tho cultivated, but 
the uncultivated; those to whom 
even tlie imperfect presentment 
afforded by the actor is an advance 
on tlieir pre\nous knowled^^c; to 
whom tho creations of the poet were 
not real and complete beings, but 
mere names and nonentities, and 
which, consecpiently, (as already 
shown,) gain consistemey Jind force 
to them, just as really imperfect 
sketches gain consistency and forco 
by stage representation to the edu- 
cated and intelligent. Doubtless 
Shalvspeare well or even badly 
acted, is better than no Sliakspeare 
at all ; but what we desire distinctly 
to allifm is, that the true reason wliy 
the superior classes (we speak not 
of mere rank, but of education and 
intclligiTuo) do not go to see Shak- 
speare acted in tliis presimt age, is 
not because their tastes are too 
vitiated to appreeiate it, but because 
they are loo refined to be satisfied 
witli it, and that tlic pretension of 
actors, and managers, and ilu'ir 
fri(*nds, that iheynva the sole priests 
of Sliakspeare, and that none may 
ap]>roacli him but through their 
iiilervcntion, is one of the most 
monstrous that ever was put for- 
ward.'^ We beg to remind the 
reader lhat wo Jiere consider our- 
selves on the dchmsive. Tills ’vviU, 
pc'rhaps, justify the use of strougcr 
language iu urging our views ths^n 
would otherwise have been needful 
or i)rop(*r. It is a fact that the 
cultivated and intellectual part of 
London society do not frequent the 
tlieaf res much, and least of aU the 
th(‘atTes where tin? ‘ legitimate 
drama’ is perpetrated. For this 
they are perennially and systema- 
tica Hy sneered at and vili tied by a 
coi-tain scliool of critics who porn- 
j)oiis]y take on tliemselvcs the office 
of patrons and protectors of Shak- 
speare, assume that they are the 
sole people wlio truly appreciate his 
merits, and actually denounce all 


other recreations, however little 
antagonistic to play-going,— balls, 
music, dinners, and wliat not, — as 
deliberate insults to tlie memory of 
‘ our great and immortal bard,’ ibc 
‘ Swan of Avon,’ and so forth ; and 
as proofs that ‘ the aristocracy’ 
neglect Shakspeare, and by neces- 
sary infereiicc are but little w orthy 
of the name of Britons. 

Shakspeare neglected! Poes a 
man who does not go to see 
‘Hamlet’ played in a barn or at a 
puppet-show neglect Shakspeare? 
Is a man wffio does not go to heat* 
Mr. Steiitor read the Paradise Lost 
chargedwlth iiegleciing Milton? And 
why not ? The ans wer to that ques- 
tion wliieli will rise to every one’s 
Ups gives the reasons wdiy in thi*se 
days tho intelligent ])ublic declines 
to endure throe hours’ martyrdom at 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 

^ Again, we remind the reader that 
our obj(‘ct here is self-defence, 
wliich cannot be effected by ])arry- 
iug alone, wdtliout making a few 
lunges also : but w e arc v^ery far 
from w’^ishing to affirm dogiuhtically 
that whosoev'^er goes to see a play of 
Sliakspeare acted, gives tlu*reby a 
proof of a coarse or um^ducated 
taste. Everybody is at liberty to 
form bis taste and enhirgo bis un- 
derstanding ill tho way w Inch best 
suits his accidental habits, or wliat 
is called the * turn of liis mind and 
doubtless an intelligent man, who 
has made Shakspeare liis esjiecial 
study, ma5»^ have much to communi- 
cate, many views to ojien out, many 
solutions of dilliculties and (^oiTec- 
tlous of orr«r to present, \vhich may 
be new to the speculator, without 
aci'using liim of ignorance or stu- 
pidity; but this is just ’as true of 
the* lecturer and the essayist as Ihe 
actor ; of Schlcgel and Coleridge as 
of Xcmble or Macready ; and all 
we.aro contending for is, lirsi, that 
stage x>crformaiiee is not tho only 
way (in our opinion it is tho worst 


* ‘What injury,’ says Charles LamI (and nobody can say that /tc ‘neglected 
Shakspeare’)— ‘ what injury, short of theaires, did not Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery 
do me with Sliakspeare ! To have Opie’s Shakspeare, Northcote’s Shakspeare, 
wooden-licaded We&t’s Sliahipeai'e (though he did the best in ‘Lear’), deaf-hcaded 
Iteynolds’s ShaUpeare, instead of any and everybody’s Shakspeare !— to be tie<l 
down to an authentic face of .Juliet — to have Imogen’s portrait — to coiifine the 
illimitahk .'’—Letter to Rogers. See IHnal Memorials, ii. 108. Plenty of texts of 
a siniilai- import could easily be collected out of the writings of Charles I.amb ; his 
Lisay on Shakspeare is little more than one continuous protest against thrusting the 
poet on the stage. 
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way— but let that pass) in which 
elucidation of Shakspeare can be 
conveyed to the public; secondly, 
that to him who wishes to enjoy his 
Shakspeare (not to complete his 
Shakspeare education), a sta^^c per- 
formance is necessarily unsatisfac- 
tory and unpleasant, however well 
acted, and in point of fact (seeinf^ 
the impossibility ofliaviiifr the wliole 
play cvcii decently acted) insup- 
poi'table. 

Tlio love of theatrical ci^tertain- 
ments, as already observed, is one 
of the most universal and most ap- 
parcmlly natural of all liuman tastes: 
we find such almost everywhere in 
some Ibrm or another; children’s 
earliest ^nimes are made up of aetors 
and audience, b'ar he it from us to 
speak evil of play^oin^ ! It is an 
innocent mivl rational recreation — 
at least as innocent and rational as 
readinf^ iiovds, fj;oinfij to balls and 
evening parties, or any of the othVr 
authorized and established amuse- 
ments and cxcitemonls of modern 
society. Jhit though then^ ,ean 
be )io •mistake about the jdcasurc^ 
there may he, and is, a great 
dt‘al of mistake about the cauxe of 
it. People who recolh'ct tlie plea- 
sure Ihey have diTived iVom seeing 
the acting of Hiddons or O’Neil, 
are api. to supi)Ose (and it is a 
very natural mistake) that it was 
the poet’s work tliat was giving thcin 
that ]deasuve — tliat it was lieeaiisc^ 
tliey were seeing Sliakspeari* that 
they were •’eliglited; and no Joss 
than three (‘ollateraJ inlluenees tend 
to keep up that delusion : Jirst, it is 
the theory most complimentary to 
tlieir own puar taste and capacities 
for poetry ; secondly, it is the theory 
kept up by the eaut of criticism, 
wliieli has Jiitherto been allowed to 
liavo all its ow'n way; thirdly, it is 
the theory wdiieh supplies the most 
3’eady answer and excuse* to sucji of 
our relations and friends (and all of 
us have some) who are ‘ serious,* 
and ‘object’ to the theatre on ac- 
count of its frivolous or immoral 
character. But it is no siu*h thing : 
we go to the theatre (tlie reader 
must forgive this ilerati<.>n) to 6’cc 
actors act; not to make ourselves 
acquainted with a literary comj)osi- 
tion, — we can do that better else- 
wlicre. Seeing aetors act is a source 
of delight; we need not enter into 
a metaphysical investigation of the 


causes of this, for nobody will deny 
its truth ; but it is not a new or a 
clearer conception of the author’s 
work that you take home with you; 
it is sometliing else : an addition to 
your store of pleasant images — 
namely, tlie actor acting the part; 
something quite apart from and in- 
dependent of the author, who re- 
mains to you just wliat he was be- 
fore, except so lar as the actor may 
(as already shown) have been to you 
a Jcctiu'er or essayist, in w'hicli res- 
pect he w^as not to you an actor at 
all. Vanity and ambition induce all 
actors to liy at wliat they consider 
the Jiigliest game — the personation 
ofSJiakspeare’s cluiractcrs : a funda 
mental mistake, if there be any 
truth in tlieso present speculations ; 
but, mistake or not, that is the oidy 
leason why the pleasure derived 
from seeing actors act has in any 
way got mixed up with the pleasure 
derived from poL'try ; and even now, 
anybody w'Jio will take the trouble 
to analyze his inqirossions, will tind 
tliat Hliakspeaiv’s Q.neen Catlierino 
is to him one thing, and Mrs. iSid- 
dons’ aatincf (iueen (Catherine an- 
other ; ho has two noble images in 
bis jnind instead of one, and all the 
better for Jiim ; hut lliere is no con- 
nexion betwi'cn them. He was 
delighted, because genius energizing 
is a spectacle which Tinist delight; 
but not b(‘cause it was Sliaksp(*aro — 
rlxtlier although it w^as Shakspeare; 
for as long as actors will persist 
in attcmjiting the impossible, the 
highest ])raise they can evei* deserve 
as iia])ersouators must be, that they 
w'cre not ludicrous or disgusting. 

Ignorance, vanity, and selfish- 
ness arc all strong ; hut. it seems 
almost inconceivable how the 
strength of all three ])iit together 
should have been able to raise in 
these days a cry of ‘ Shakspeare 
negleeted !’ New' and cheap edi- 
tions of his works are pouring daily 
fi’om tlie i)ress ; there are nowh(*rc 
ill England twenty hooks together, 
of w hich he is not one ; no one 
speaks for an hour witliout quoting 
him ; the nations wlio used to scotf, 
liavc learnt to pray at his shrine ; 
his words of w isdoiii have become 
part of our common lavguage. In 
the teeth of all this, wx* are sum- 
marily convicted of ‘ neglecting 
Shakspeare,’ because ivo decline to 
‘ patronize the legitimate drama!* 
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THE EEVELATIONS OF A COMMOjN’-PLACE MAN. 


Pabt 

CnAPTEE XVII. 

A ll ’\vii3 all was nnisic; at 

- tlic lirst glance one might have 
achlod, all was joy. Put as the eye 
grew accustomed to the glare, many 
a dark speck appeared to break the 
radian(!c, many a smile ^vaa seen to 
bo inechanicfil. As I had foreboded, 
Constance was at once the centre of 
attraction. Her first dance w'as 
witli me, and tlien some chio else 
triumpliaiitly boro her off, but not 
until .she had, as she thought, pro- 
V idl'd for my enjoyment by intro- 
ducing me to a very pretty partner, 
who apparently ncitlier adinired ray 
name nor myself. The dialogue 
languished terribly. 1 could not 
think of any one fitting topic, and I 
\vas accordiimly rewarded by seeing 
the delight wuth which the poor girl 
fled from me to some more amusing 
friend in splendid imiform. 

C'ominon-plai*e as J was, why could 
I not ehatter ball-room nonsense? 

T saniitcrcd about, and was punished 
])y running against Erasmus Spoou- 
ley. ll'ti'r a cordial greeting from 
him, he burst at once into a volley 
of news. 

* ’Cad — there is the queerest start! , 
the most remarkably maUa~propos 
renaonfre that ever you heard of, 
likely to take plaire. Who do ye 
think will be here anon? Why, our 
local ‘ ( Tod of AVar,’ as I call him, the 
Colonel, or rather the ColomTs wife 
and daughter, for Mars himself has 
sprained hi.s ankle on the journey, 
and can’t walk. Verst eken SieV 
‘I can’t say I do,’ I answered, 
coldly. 

‘ My d('ar fellow, arc you fresh 
from our native haunts, and don’t 
know the little domestic politics 
which have been whispered about 
tlicrc ?’ 

‘ Certainly not !' 

‘AVluit, arc you not aware that 
Gerald Clair, the pet of London 
coteries, a successful jiuthor, wdth 
the most j)Oct-like eves and brows 
lias rather changed fiis view's since 
lie was an unknown Clair, fresh 
from college. The best w’rittcn love- 
letters weary at last, and wrhen the 
twain did meet, Hebe had lost her 
VOL. XLIV. NO. CCLXIII. 


V. 

roses, and was more like a faded 
daffadilly. JSince then, the corre- 
spondence has flagged more and 
more, till something like a breaeh 
took plaee. Put the devoted step- 
mother is by no means willing to 
give up all ehaiiee of getting rid of 
her swTot child, and rumours 
reaching her of the faithlcs.s sw ain’s 
worshipping in Leamington at 
another shrine, she so finessed 
matters fis to arrive here hivsL night, 
and ill a lew' minutes she will api>ear 
ready to confront him w ith liis lorn 
Ariadne.' 

‘ Do you mean,’ I asked, huskily, 

‘ thatClairishere — in Ijcamtngtou?’ 

‘ Here, in this vciy room, or some 
OUQ, of these rooms. Conn', eoine, 
Plaek, don’t look so iimi'ceiit ! You 
must know all about it.’ 

‘It!— what?’ 

‘ Why, that.’ 

And he directed my eyes to tlie 
entrauce of another saloon, jtisi as 
tavo tigure.s disappeared through it. 
Could I believe thi' evidence of my 
own senses? One W'as Clair, the 
other Constance. 

‘A handsome couple! ’ continued 
Erasij^ius, w ith a sneer, w hich showed 
how cordially he hated Clair ; ‘ and a 
far better parlle than the Colonel’s 
daughter.’ 

‘ You forgot, Spoonley, you Hjicak 
of my cousin.* ^ 

1 turned aw'ay witli bitter indigna- 
tion in my hertrt .and prohaWy in my 
face. AV lus all (lii.s true, or was 1 
dreaming? I had ahvayt^ thought 
that I w'oidd go liundreds of miles 
out of my road to avoid Claii*, but 
circumstances had latterly changed 
mo greatly, and now- a re.stliiss de.sire 
to know the w orst impelled me to 
follow that gay eouide, even w ore it 
to bring mo face to face w ith my 
former friend. As I thrcailcd my 
way towards the room th(‘y had 
entered, the probability of JSpoon- 
^!y’8 narrative struck me moro 
strongly. Constance w'as of all 
others the woman I should have 
fancied worthy of Clair, and I saw 
how important would be her position 
to his ambition , if the W'orld had 
indeed obtained such a hold over 
him. AA'^ildly I asked of Fate why 

N N 
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my licart luid so cruelly 

c^ruslicd, merely tbat he mifrlit wear 
for a few short hours, and then 
away to ^Alther, the flower 
which I would teiuh^rly have 
n urtured P And why, hav i n g robbed 
me of her I loved, lie should now 
come between me and my coiiainP 
for, as his, Constance could never 
more be my friend. 

The room was fiill of dancers, but 
my eye singled them out at once ; 
she, with hm* white, floating robes, 
her ^aceful movements, which were 
to the eye uhat music is to the car, 
or poetry to the spirit, and on her 
countenance a subdued look, a some- 
thiufr sad, shy, unlike the brifjht, 
open smile wliich always fpreeted 
mo. Ah! I had only to frlance at 
him to read the meaning of her cx- 
pressioji ; he was chanf^cd, rather 

w orn, rathci* . I did not feel 

that 1 could now choose him as such 
an object of w orship as he once was 
to me, hut never had he liun^? luilf 
so d(‘votedly on tlie smiles and »vords 
of Kate Thornton, and yet she had 
preferred him. 

T eoiild not hear to look longer. 
T turm‘d my head away, and saw, 
standing close to me, but utterly 
unconscious of all hut those two 
daiKJcrs, the pale, fadcil fonn of 
her he had lorsaken. God knqw s I 
had never desired revenge, or I 
snight now have lasted its sweets 
fully! ilow^ was the round, soft 
cheek liollowed, the white forehead 
contracted, the rosy lips colourless 
and trembling ! Never did I behold 
sueli extreme agony 'in any face. 
All the noise, glare, crowd were iin- 
lieeded, — to her there was nothing 
left on earth but those tw^o figures, 
so beautiful, so gay, so thoughtless 
of all but their ow'ii present jov, 
whi«di was to her desjjair. Ghastly 
she stood; she could not i gain 
strength to move aAvay, — alone, 
manifesting such bitter anguish, to 
be th(‘ scorn of her faithless lover, 
the jest of that cold crow d. I forgot 
all hut that, and was beside her in 
an instant. I drew the unresisting 
hand through my arm ; I do not 
believe she recognised me, or thought 
of anything but them. I led her 
tenderly away, quite aw ay from that 
turmoil, seated her on a sofa, and 
begged her to sit still until I brought 
Ml’S. Thornton. My voice broke in 


upon her trance; she gave mo a 
wild glance, and then covered her 
face with her hands. T thought slio 
spoke to me. I bent over her to 
listen, and at last caught tlie w ords, 
DoiiT blame him ; it is my fault.* 

I w'tmt in search of her step- 
mother, and fortunately found her 
immedi ately • II urricdly T exjdai iied 
that Miss Tlioruton was ill, and re- 
ceived from the lady’s dark eyes 
a gaze of unfeigned w’onder at my 
being the bearer of the new s. But 
in the excitement of the moment I 
forgot all that was awkw^ard in such 
a reconciliation. Kro wo reaclied 
Kate, she had somewhat recovered, 
or rather nerved herself to meet us 
both, for neither sob nor tear gave 
token of emotion. But the death- 
like palor and the quivering of 
cver}^ limb eoidd not be disguised. 
Mrs.Tliomton questioned her eagerly 
as to the cause ; then Kate turned 
upon me an imploring glance, w liieli 
almost unmanned me. I w as silent ; 
but she faltered out that it w^as 
nothing — ‘ Only take me aAvay ;’ and 
she clung convulsively to Mrs. 
Thornton. I Avent in search of a 
carriage, and assisted them into it. 
When Kate sank back exhausted, 
-her step-mother bent forAA\ard to me, 
and said, in a suppressed A'oice — 

‘ This is like yourself, Mr. Black — 
^always kind. Whatever be the 
cause of this sad scene, I feel certain 
thiit on your secresy I may rely.’ 

1 bow'cd, and they droA^e aAvay. 

Strange as had been tlie en- 
counter, I had no leisure to rellec.fc 
upon it. Fears and emotion I could 
not explain urged me to return to 
the hall-room and seek Constance ; 
but she Avas no longer dancing. I 
saw her standing in the sliade of a 
deep bay AvindoAV; there w ere Hoaa cts 
ranged in it, and she had the leaves 
of one plant twdsted in her hand, 
but her eyes were cast down and 
her countenance troubled. There 
w'as a shadow upon the stream, there 
was perturbation in the mind. Sho 
listened, it was true, hut her face 
said unw’illingly. Gerald was beside 
her, speaking earnestly. I paused, 
uncertain what course to pursue, but 
at that moment she looked up. 
Quick as thought she descried me, — 
quick as thoughther glance entreated 
me to approach. As I went hastily 
forw’ard, sho said a few low', grave 
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words to her companion, and then 
advanced to greet me eagerly. 

* Why did you leave me, cousin P* 

Gerjild turned, and saw me. I 
also saw him. I read tlio story in 
an instant; for did I not know too 
well the face in which it was written P 
Hon ever I might have forgiven the 
past, however I might have pitied 
him now, the specta<lc of Kate’s 
sorrow was so recent, that ray heart 
was steeled against him. I encoun- 
tered his gaze of bewildered asto- 
nishment and distress firmly, coldly, 
sternly, without further token of 
recognition, and so led away my 
cousin. But in a large mirror I be- 
held a true reflection of the bay win- 
dow we had just quitted, with my old 
friend still standing there and watch- 
ing us. Constance clung to my arm 
with su(*h apparent confidence in 
my power of protecting her, — ^that 
earnest ‘why did you leave me?’ 
was so fresh iu my ears, that my 
heart beat with a loud pulse of 
triumph, as new as it was short- 
lived. 

‘I am very tired — shall wo not 
go home ?’ she asked ; and I replied 
without much heeding what I said. 
We bowed to some, and smiled to 
others ; to one or two we murmured 
that it was hot, or cold, — at all 
events, we departed: the night w'as 
dark and misty, the chill air blowing 
on mv fevered brow aroused mo 
from my brief dream. As wo drove 
away, Constamjo shivered. 

‘ I shall not tax you as chaperon 
again for long,* she said. ‘ It is all 
folly, a mockery, a snare. Did I 
seem cross just now’ P f was utterly 
weaiy, and bold as I am, I did not 
feel easy w hen T lost sight of you.* 

I perceived at once licr desire of 
averting my suspicions by ascribing 
to ennui her evident discomposure. 
She asked several questions, and 
then continued, hurriedly, ‘Pray, 
John, if it be not impertinent, may 
I inquire ^^’hotlier I did not see you 
lead away a lady who seemed ill P 
I only just caught a glimpse of you 
both, but I fancied the outline of 
her figure familiar to me, yet could 
not remember her name. Who was 
she ?* 

I was silent for a second, and then 
answered, ‘ Miss Thornton.* 

Constance uttered uo exclamation, 
but 1 felt her start. The old scene 


in the church, and various trivial 
incidents, told me she know a little 
of Kate’s story, but probably only 
as it related to myself. I hesitated ; 
I could scarcely determine how much 
it would be generous to say — ^liow 
much 1 ,was in duty bound not to 
leave unsaid. At length I added, 
calmly — 

‘ She is, or was, until within the 
last month, engaged to Mr. Clair.* 

‘ Good heavens I’ 

There was great surprise and some 
horror in the tone, but nothing more. 
The rest of our drive passed in 
silence. It w’as a relief to mo w hen 
we were out of the carriage, and in 
the Avell-lighted house. 

Constance had begged Mrs. Bren- 
ton not to sit up, and she had qbeyed; 
but there was a bright fire and re- 
freshments aw^aitingj us. Constance 
crouj;hcd down by tW cheerful blaze, 
sUent and meditative. Suddenly 
she looked ui) into my face, w ith a 
long, fixed gfize, rose quickly, and 
put her hand upon my arm. • 

‘Wc arc jocund revellers!* she 
said, pointing to the mirror above 
the fireplace, wliich reflected us, as 
we stood side by side, both pale and 
sad. ‘ Yet arc we only two of many 
w’ho went out to-night ripe for en- 
joyment, Jind found the draught of 
pleasure marvellously bitter. T said 
I wished to come aw'^ay hccauso I 
was tired and cold ; you replied that 
you were tired and hot; neither 
spoke quite the truth — we know’ that 
we did not; wre each know somc- 
w’hat of the truth itself, and yet wo 
cannot tell it.* Oh! tljo Ifcart of 
man, so deep, and yet so shallow’ ! — 
so full of strange nooks inU) w’hich 
wc dare not look ourselves, yet w’hich 
wc can so readily fathom in that of 
another w’hom w’c love ! Wc must 
not talk sense, cousin. Come, let 
us hav?3 some tea, and cdiattor non- 
. sense about the pretty girl in pink, 
the stout girl in green, the long man 
with a beard, and the w hole tribe of 
puppets in the raree-show, ourselves 
no less pliable dolls in the bands of 
the world than they are.’ 

By this time she was holding out 
my cup of tea to me, and trying to 
laugh unconcernedly. Strange girl ! 
so variable, yet so consistent ! Slic 
was now only sitting up because she 
saw me melancholy. We did try to 
jest, but in yain. Soon the laughter 
nn2 
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died away, and left 113 still more 
sad. 

My tliouglits reverted, in spite of 
myself, to Gerald. I could not but 
wonder what he was feeling at that 
moment : his face had told a history 
of bitter mortifleatiou — of more than 
frustrated ambition : in spite of 
Spoonloy’s insinuation, I did not 
doubt that ho really lov'cd Constance. 
It was impossible that it should be 
otherwise. It was a shock to me 
wlien I found myself so deciding. 
How was it that to me it should 
seem natural to prefer Constance to 
Miss Thornton P 

She sat tliere, sikmt as the grave. 
Tliero was a sternness in her aspect 
which was new to me, and brought 
back something of the restraint I 
had ex^jcrienccd when I first saw 
her. 

Slowly her eyes turned u])oi^me, 
and that wayward smile came Hitting 
across licr lii)s. 

‘ It is of no use. We must go to 
bed, and forget our cexati6ns in 
sleep !’ 

Did she? To me, slumber w'as 
uukiiow u that uight. 

Chapter XVIll. 

‘ ErVniA as you are, John, you are 
jiot niy lirst Aisilor,’ said Elh^ next 
morning. ‘Constance was here as 
soon as I aw die, and the questions 
she inil to me suggest some which 
you must answer. She came in, and 
sat o.- that chair, folding her hands 
logo I her as si le does wlicn she has 
disagre.eable subj'octs for reflection, 
and an uif^ilcasant task to fulfil. 
Slu.‘ looked at mo fixedly, and then 
said, ‘ l?lla, do not call mo imperti- 
nenll}^ inquisitive, but I have a great 
dcsin^ to knoAV Miss Thornton’s 
history. "Will you tell me all about 
her ?’ ’ 

‘ -Vnd did you comply?* I asked, 
cagci’ly. 

‘Ceil a inly I did,* replied Ella. 
' T knew that she never would in- 
quire Avilhout just cause. SJic lis- 
tened intoutly. John, whence w'as 
tliis deep interest?’ 

1 had doubted the propriety of 
betraying Clair oven to Ella, but the 
tempt at ion Avas too groat. 

* And she refused him — ^you arc 
sure slie refused him?’ she ex- 
claimed, anxiously. 


* As sure as I can be, without the 
positive affirmation of either the one 
or the other. It is scarcely possible 
that I c-oiild be deceived in the faces 
of either. But is it not strange that 
she should be insensible to all the 
brilliant qualities Ave Avorshii)pcd in 
him?’ 

‘ Yes ; for the husband of Con- 
stance De Yaiuey should be no 
common-place man,’ replied Ella, 
musing. 

Later in the day, my sister said 
to me, ‘ I cannot forget tlio singular 
ocourreuees of last night. I ven- 
tured to remark just now to Con- 
stance, ‘Have you not lately met 
with Mr. Clair ?’ she blushed dee])ly, 
and assented. ‘ I'heii do you think 
my praises of him, or rather, of 
wdiat he seems to be, exaggerated?* 
‘Perhaps I do,' she answered, 
smiling. ‘I grant you that he is 
handsome, gentlemanlike, accom- 
plished, clever, but — he knoAvs it. 
He is too Avell aAA are of his powers 
of fascination ; and that solf-coii- 
S(*iousncss destroys all to me. Ho is 
selfish, too; ho could never ho a 
great man ; he could never concen- 
trate his energies upon any one 
mighty effort, because sell* Avould 
aluays step in bctAvecn. I'hexv is 
to me somc'thing repulsiAx* in such 
a cliaracter. A man like that is 
only amiable because to be amiable 
is pleasant and agreeable, not 
bceauae his being so makes others 
happier, but because it extorts ad- 
miration; and that induces in me a 
disposition to use him as a tool. I 
like to be amused by Jiis conver- 
.sation or instructed by liis learn- 
ing. I take all the gratiJicatioii I 
can from him, but I do not give the 
admiration or gratitude for AAdiich 
he toils. "Why sliould I be grateful 
for efforts Avhich AAcro made only 
for liimself? This is tlie natural 
impulse of my mind ; but I do not 
maintain that it is jiistiliable. It 
may lead to misapprehonsioii ; it 
may— na3% it does lead to evil. 
Hereafter I must crush the inclina- 
tion.’ Of course she said no more, nor 
did I venture on further inquiries.* 

I remained ten day's in Learning- 
ton — ten days of much enjoyment. 
Gerald had gone to London, and the 
Thorntons I did not again encounter. 
There AA as no cause, tlierefore, for 
the reidval of painful emotions. 
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Ella was benefited by the change 
of scene, and never had Constance 
shown to such advantage before. 
She was a charming hostess, and 
that is no small merit. 

It testified my new-born impor- 
tance, but was not very pleasant to 
be obliged to tear inyselt caway, and 
return to Eipplestone, in conse- 
(piencc of urgent letters, demand- 
ing so many orders, and relating so 
many diiliculties, that answering 
them except in person would have 
been fruitless. 

On the last morning of my stay, 
vlien breakfast was over, and the 
letters arrived, amongst them was 
one of those apparitions uhich, 
every now and then, broke in 
upon my peace — a ship-letter for 
Constance. On this occasion she 
hastily tore it open, and glanced at 
tlie contents. A startled exclama- 
tion aroused us. She had risen 
from her seat; she was pale, her 
lip (juivered, and she gasped for 
breath. 

‘ Good heavens ! Constance, what 
-ails youP’ asked Mrs. Erentou. 

‘ Oil ! Mrs. Enuiton,* she cried, 
‘Ered is coming home.’ And she 
quitted the room instantly. 

jMrs. Brentou looked greatly per- 
turbed — so much so, ibat I had 
.scarcely courage to put to her tlie 
question — ‘AVho is FredP* 

‘Erederick Dc Vaincy, her own 
cousin, who was brougJit up with 
her,’ replied Mrs. Brenton. 

How Avas it I had never lieard 
of him before? 

But I had no leisure for further 
inquiry. Mrs. Brenton immediately 
followed Constance ; and I remained 
alone to wonder as I might about 
this now’ relative. I went away at 
noon Avithout any solution of my 
doubts. But Aunt Maddalena, in 
reply to my demand, * Who is 
Frederick lie Vaincy?’ managed 
to recollect that the mother of 
Constance had been blessed or 
afflicted with an only brother, who 
married imprudently, and died a 
beggar, leaving a son, who Avas, in 
great measure, adopted by her 
father. ‘J know he Avas sent to 
]NeiA’ Zealand or Australia. He 
<piarrclled Aiuth lleginald — I mean, 
her father — I bclicAx* he is a sin- 
gidar young man ; and I fancy he 
actually was attached to Constance, 


and hoped to marry her, and enjoy 
Vainton. He, at all events, is not 
destitute of the family pride and 
desire of distinction.’ 

My aunt uttered the last sentence 
with as much elaborate poignancy 
as she could improA’isc, and turned 
aw^ay, lust as a servant announced 
that Eletcher Avished to see me: 
wliereupon she uttered a groan, 
and SAvept doAA’n an embroideiy 
frame AvitJi her rustling dross as sbo 
sailed toAvards the other end of tlio 
room. 

Eleh-hcr A\’as my fivetotnm, and 
his name painfully reminded her of 
my degradation. Ah! Eletcher, os 
we paced the farm-yard, and tra- 
A’crsed the fields, ho\y eloquent 
AA'crt thou on the subject ,of tile- 
draining, on green - meal, stall- 
feeding, and cattle-boxes! How 
piercing Avas lliy gaze into futurity, 
AAliorc imaginary fields of spring 
wlieat Avaved already on the ullsoA^ n 
ground ; Avhere unborn lambs Avero 
fattened for market ; and the ja’OoI 
scarce grown on the sheep Avas 
shorn and sold, and on its way to 
the factory ! TIoav great Avould have 
been thy indignation, couldst thou 
have suspected that he avIio saun- 
tered by thy side, listening so 
gravely, Avas full of otlier A’isions, 
Avas pasturing the homcAA’ard eoiirso 
of a gallant vessel, on Aihosc dex-k 
paced a young man eagerly longing 
for hind~eagerly thinking of hope, 
of happiness, of 

‘ Folly — madness — absurd ! ’ I 
muttered. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Eloiehc^, slop- 
ping sliort in astonishment. 

‘Certainh% Eletcher; pasture the 
uplands. 1 quite agree aa ith you.* 

From his puzzled look, 1 rather 
concluded there had been no quea- 
tioii w^hatoA’cr of the uplands. 

Scv’cral Avccks passed, by no 
means pleasantly. My father did 
not apiiear to live so peaceably with 
my aunt as he did formerly. IIo 
AA'as older, and more peevish— a 
-cfect AA'hieh she could not forgive 
in any one but herself. He had 
nothing to do now but enjoy him- 
self ; he w as more at home ; he bad 
more leisure to be annoyed by her 
peculiarities and her satellites. 

I used every ertbrt to maintain 
harmony, but my influence v\ ith my 
aunt was even w eaker than of old. 
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Her contempt bad changed to some- 
thing verging upon dislike. My 
occupations were perpetually spoken 
of as degrading, my opinions derided 
and contradicted ; a silent Struggle 
for power had begun between us. 
And how I missed Ella ! If it were 
only in the mere fact of losing her 
beautiful face from our circle, it was 
a deprivation ; and having no longer 
to comfort her, I had too much 
time to reflect upon my position, 
and the prospect was sadly dreary 
to me. Doubtless, many envied me 
nw destiny, as an only son, as a man 
Of independent property, young and 
full of health. But to me there was 
always a blank in the future,— 
a something wanting, — something 
which y could never attain, because 
I was not worthy of it. But I 
fought against the sensation — 
worked hard; aiid when home betame 
insupportable, I often ventured on 
no greater diversion than going to 
Mr. Cliflbrd’s cottage, now, really 
chcorful, for his wife was wonder- 
fully better, and able to bear more 
exertion. Kate Thornton had re- 
turned home. People said that she 
had been very ill, that she had been 
jilted ; people wondered why 
Colonel Thornton did not shoot 
Mr. Clair, and were rather pleased 
when it transpired that he had 
fought with Gerald, and wounded 
him slightly in the arm. I saw the 
Thorn con 8 at church and elsewhere. 
I fancied they wished to be on more 
friendly terras with me; but all 
chance of that was oyer. A strange 
indifference, had seized mo as to the 
whole of those actors in my own 
history .1 My life was monotonous 
and calm, but I felt that a storm 
was at hand. It eamc, and from an 
unexpected quarter. 1 first heard 
of evil in the following letter from 
Constance 

My dear Cousin, — ^You will be 
surprised at my addressing you, and 
I only wish 1 had a more agreeable 
excuse for commencing this corre- 
spondence. But I write to you 
because I am very much agitated, — 
alias cross, and would fain have the 
benefit of your advice. When Ella 
&st canie to me, I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her rally veiy much, 
and the physician’s assurance that 
he coula discover no confirmed 
disease gave me infinite relief. But 


lately her spirits have been so 
variable, she has been so fevered, so 
nervous, that my fears were again 
awakened. It is only within the 
last few hours that I have ascer- 
tained the cause of this perturbation. 
Your aunt, it appears, was offended 
at my not having included her in 
my invitation. Perhaps I may not 
have been strictly polite, hut as my 
chief object was to benefit Ella by 
removing her from a person whose 
presence always excites her, I have 
no very lively sensation of self- 
reproach. Miss de Vaincy has 
lately written to order Ella home. 
Ella quietly replied, that she was 
deriving such benefit from the 
change, that she had no intention of 
returning for some time; indeed, 
that I had invited her to Vainton. 
Several notes passed, increasing in 
vehemence, and then Miss De Vaincy 
despatched a man^ellous specimen 
of eloquence, in which she alluded 
to the evident slight to herself, 
treated with contempt the idea of 
Ella’s being really in bad health, 
repeated her old accusations as to 
her idleness, and renewed, with ten- 
fold bitterness, those insinuations 
and taunts which have long dis- 
tracted poor Ella’s mind. Ella has, 
I find, retorted violently : she now 
regrets that she said so much, al- 
though she has yet stopped short of 
the truth: but repentance is vain. 
Her letter was despatched before I 
heard its history, and I see no means 
of remedying the evil, hut by in- 
forming you of the circumstances. 
Undoubtedly Ella has been severe ; 
you know the power of her pen, and 
it is evident that she wrote under 
preternatural excitement. She is 
now so cxliaustcd, that I am almost 
alarmed. I am at a loss how best 
to act, but you will be on the spot 
to see how Vour aunt takes the re- 
buke, and 1 have full confidence in 

our discretion. Be eahn, but pray 

e fimn Make no concessions which 
may bind again around your sister 
bonds which have almoH destroyed 
her. Ever affectionately yours, 

‘ Constance. 

‘ Love to your father.* 

Fletcher brought the letter to the 
farm, where I was engaged in my 
usual work of superintendence. I 
had no sooner perused the contents 
than I went home as rapidly as I 
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could walk. Heated, breathless, I 
gained the house ; but ere I opened 
the sitting-room door, the sound of 
angry voices prepared me for a 
strange scene. My aunt stood there, 
di*awn up to her full height, pale 
with anger, and with Ella’s fatal letter 
in her hand. One glance at my 
father showed me that he had lost 
his temper, and warmly espoused 
his daughter’s cause. 

‘ Is this,’ cried my aunt, in thrill- 
ing tones — ‘this the reward of all 
my long years of more than maternal 
solicitude? — for more toil and dis- 
appointment than perhaps ever be- 
fore fell to the lot ot wretched 
mortal ? To bo told that I am the 
origin of all evil to this family, — 
that the humiliating issue of sucli 
liopcs, such brilliant teiudiing, is duo 
to wc — to me, who blush, bum, 
UTcp tears of blood over the igno- 
miny of those I fostered with such 
dilForent expectations ’ 

‘ Ignominy! — Good God! madam, 
why do you apply such a disgrace- 
ful term to my children? — to my 
good cliildrcn ; for they are good, in 
spite of all you have done to ruin 
tliem.* 

‘ And you, too, join in the accusa- 
tion I Alan, where is your boasted 
amiability, your tondorness of heart, 
your respect to our glorious family — 
your gratitude — ^yes, gratitude ta 
me ?’ 

‘ Gratitude !* growled my father; 
‘you arc too fond of urging your 
claims. I don’t sec that you have 
made such prodigious sacrifices.’ 

‘ No sacrifices !’ reiterated the in- 
sulted lady. ‘ Have I not devoted 
to your chddren my youth, my time, 
my energies — many hopes of happi- 
ness, many brighter prospects P* 

And as she waved her hand, a 
long vista of devoted husbands 
seemed to rise before her ken, as 
Bauquo’s descendants defiled before 
the frenzied eye of Macbeth. 

* I don’t believe it, Maddalena/ 
replied my father, sturdily. ‘ I say 
I don’t believe you ever liad a chance 
of anything better ; and if you come 
to that, T consider that our mutual 
obligations are pretty evenly ba- 
lanced. For many years you have 
had a very comfortable home, which 
you have made so thoroughly your 
own, that I have scarcely been 
allowed to sit at my own table. 


whilst you spent my money in feast- 
ing your hangers-on.* 

‘ Father, father, gently !' I ex- 
claimed, pressing my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

‘ No, Jack, I w ill not ho quiet ; I 
have endured it for many years ; I 
have been quiet euougli, Heaven 
know's! because I tliought it for 
your happiness ; but I sec my folly ; 
that letter lias opened my eyes, and 
now I will speak.’ 

‘ Speak on,’ said my aunt, folding 
her arms, with sullen endurance^ 
‘ speak on, and your wortliy son will 
applaud you to the eclio — ^he that 
I had destined to adorn a niche in 
the Temple of Fame, but who is 
eoiiteiit to be a mere cattle-feeder, 
swunc-kceper, grazier, ploughman, 
serf!’ * 

‘ I have done uotliijig to deserve 
tlva outl)i*eak, and it lalls harmlessly 
upon me,’ I observed, striving to 
preserve my temper. 

‘ Nothing !’ she proceeded volubly 
— ‘ dotking!’ — no, you profess to be 
a mere cipher, as iiiiioxiona as you 
are commonplace. But the veil ia 
rent ; 1 see mat a mind so mediocre 
may yet harbour great evil : you are 
the prompter of your sister’s disobe- 
dieuce, the pamperer of her idleness, 
the ciieourager of her afl'ectatiou of 
illnass.’ 

‘ God forgive you, aunt!' I said, 
warmly. ‘ Is it not enough that my 
poor sister has so long sulfcrcd be- 
neath your goading accusations, but 
must you repeat them to others * 

A sort of scream arrested my 
words. Mia'S do Vaincy raised her 
arms above her head wildlv. ‘ It is 
enough — ^more tlian enougli! Pour 
no more insults on my defenceless 
head, ungrattjful boy. 1 go. Other 
lands shall receive me — others shall 
henceforth reap the fruits of my care 
and love. I cast you off for ever. In 
vain has the De Vaincy blood min- 
gled in your veins with the ignoble 
gore of a baser race ; there is no great- 
nessinyou ; and aDe Vaincy scorns to 
sit longer by your unworthy licarth/ 

With a look which was meant to 
annihilate, Aunt Maddalena w alked 
backwards a few^ steps, and dis- 
appeared through a side door. It 
was a grandly absurd scone, but I 
could not laugh. The exhibition of 
passion w^as frightful, the breach too 
deadly. Bitterly as I had rued her 
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conduct, bHc bad lived with us too 
long not to make the threat of her 
dcpart\ire come upon us as a shock. 

\Ve were both silent at first, and 
then I said, ‘ We must not let licr 
go, father; I must follow lier. Come 
with me — let us try to make peace.' 

* Never!' exclaimed lie, 8tai*iing 
from his seat. ‘ She shall not 
stay to destroy our happiness, to 
destroy my child — my own dear 
child — my Ella:’ and his voice 
was choked by sobs. ‘ She showed 
it to me,' he continued, ‘ to excite 
my anger against her — against my 
sulfcring child; but oh! it lifted the 
veil from her heart, and J saw all — all 
the evil that woman had caused. She 
shall go, rlaek — she shall go!’ 

That day is in my memory like a 
hideous itightmarc. 1 tried iu vain 
to make peace, or even to obtain a 
truce. My father was inflexiUlc, 
and my aunt invisible. She barri- 
caded her apartments, and set herself 
to the busy task of packing. We 
sat below, listening to the ineaslired 
tread «T.bovc us — the clatter of trunks 
being eolicctcd, the issuing of stern 
mandates for loeks, cords, and other 
preparations for departure. 

The day was gone, the evening 
followed, but brought no cessation 
to the sound of toil overhead. Late 
into the night we sat and liste^icd, 
and our short and troubled slumbers 
were broken at early dawn by the 
same racket. By this time the 
servan ts were eqi tally excited. ‘ She 
is really going,’ was the remark per- 
petually passing from mouth to 
mouth, d sent in vahi to request 
one interview'. It was refused, and 
immediately after the carriage was 
ordered. 

‘ Don’t make yourself unhappy, 
Jack,’ said my lather, with equa- 
nimity far less disturbed than mine; 
‘ she has had a long run of* this 
house, and has saved a very pretty 
little independence. Don’t waste 
your feelings upon her.’ 

But T could not imitate this cool- 
ness. Hitherto I had trusted that 
the affair wouhl be liushed up, but 
matters assumed such a serious as- 
pect, that I determined to seek 
further advice. Hurrying to Mr. 
Clifford, I explained wliat had 
happened. 

‘ And she is actually going!’ ho 
exclaimed — ‘I am heartily glad of it.’ 


‘ Ah, dearest,' said Ins gentle 
wife, ‘ but this is a painful kind of 
departure, llemembcr, she is not 
young, — remember, she is their 
mother’s sister. She is weak, insane, 
unamiablc: but what arc "we tJiat 
we should be implacable K 

Even this persuasive pleading 
failed for a long time to move him : 
but at length he softened, and agreed 
to accompany me home as a mediator. 
When, however, wo re-entered Hip- 
pies tone, we found the household 
assembled witli an aspi'ct of bewil- 
dered amazement on every tace. 

‘If you please, sir, Miss Do W!ney 
is gone.* 

‘ Impossible!’ I cried, rusliing into 
the library, w here sat my father. 

‘ Nothing more sui’c, Jack,’ lie 
replied. ‘ You had sciireely gone, 
wlieu the carriage drove round — her 
traps were handed in, — at least, 
some, for she has left lots of licavy 
trunks to go bv the carriers, — and 
she followed. I stood at this door 
as she came down, hnt she never 
turned her eyes tow ards me — 
stalked tJirough the hall without 
even a w'ord to the servants, got 
into the carriage, and drove off.* 

So ended the reign of Aunt 
Maddaleiia at Hipplestonc ! 

ClfAPTER XIX. 

Men have grown so used to cap- 
tivity, that freedom becomes to them 
alino.st an evil, and many from con- 
stantly living in an over-heated and 
contaminated atmosphere, find a 
w'cll-ventilated room little better 
than Siberian. 

The result of these truisms is, that 
even the absence of discomfort may 
bo felt at lirst as a privation. ^Vith- 
out Aunt Maddalena’s rustling robes 
and all-pervading presence, itipple- 
stone seemed desolate. Hnmolested, 
w'o traversed her peculiar apart- 
ments — uneliiddeii my Scotch terrier 
basked before the drawing-room fire 
— there was no topic w hieli we could 
not iiow^ freely discuss fearless of con- 
tradiction. vVe remained actually 
victors in tlie field, but with much of 
the humiliating sensation of defeat. 
My father reproached me with w ant 
of spirit. 

‘ You should have spoken up, Jack, 
and toldher what yourcally thought.’ 

But in my own heart I was 
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conscious that my silence had been 
a conquest, not over her, but over 
niyscH. Many bitter mortifications 
and sufleriiigs had risen to my 
memory at the moment, anil 
clamoured for revenge, but I re- 
membered that my opponent was a 
woman — that slio had long stood in 
the position of a mother to me — and 
by a powerful effort I restrained 
myself. I was glad now that it was 
so. It was a great satisfaction to 
be conscious of having in no way 
deserved the storm. To my aunt 
herself we left the congenial task of 
enlightening her friends ns to her 
sudden departure. ‘ Not at home,* 
greeted those ho called upon her, 
and we carefully avoided any personal 
encounter with thchn. liut 1 continue 
to t alk of what u e tlid, as if matters 
hadremainedin tliis state for months. 
Unhappily it was not so. Very few 
days elapsed before I was summoned 
to the si(‘k bed of niy poor sister. 
3^Jie shock of my aunt’s sudden 
de]iarturc had been too much for her 
enfeebled constitution, and a violent 
fever attacked her. My father 
accompanioil me, for ho was in the 
utmost excitement about his child, 
and there for several weeks wo 
watchiid and despaired, and then 
again lioped against hope. Oh ! weeks 
of agony, in wliieli each day w as a 
long year of suflering— I dare ;uot 
even now' dw ell upon them. There 
was no ray of light, then, but in Con- 
staiiee, urnvearied nurse, patient 
comforter, and gentle whisperer of 
truths and liopcs, till now but Httlo 
heeded by me. 

Til sorrow' I had grown docile as a 
child, and lessons wdiich even from 
her lips might hav'c at other times 
fallen on inattentive ears, sank deep 
into my heart, like dew upon parched 
land. 

* Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings’ siieaketli Wisdom, and it 
pleased Heaven to enlighten me by 
the te^ujhiug of a woman. At last a 
hope of Ella’s recoveiy daw'ucd ; the 
fev'er subsided, hut fearful, most 
fearful, was the subsequent debility. 
Wc had the first advice that Eng- 
land could produce, but faint indeed 
w'cro the expectations the physicians 
licld forth of her restoration to us. 
It seemed almost impossible — a wild 
scheme, the mere prompting of 
desperation, and yet they proposed 


her removal to Hipplcstonc, for w hich 
she longed. By-aud-by she rallied 
a lUtlc, and wc set out upon our 
tedious and sorrowful return. Almost 
to our astonishment, it vviis accom- 
plished with less dilficulty than wc 
anticipated. And tlien a change » 
appeared in the invalid; the restless 
excitement, the painful irritahilityt 
w'hich Inul severely taxed our self- 
command, worn out as w e w ere by 
constant watching, gave ]dace to 
placidity, to patient endurance. Slio 
would he for hours, liolding my h ind, 
or tliat of Constance, and listening 
when the latter spoke or read. One 
evening she roused herself to more 
than usually distinct utterance. 

‘ Brother, could T live my life 
ov'ev again, how difierent it would 
be! Nut that, unassiiited, I could 
hope to he free from failing — from 
many grievous sins. But tlic strife 
should be not for learning, not for 
iraise, not for earthly immortality, 
mi fur the ‘ pearl of price;’ it would 
Ite to grow' day by day in faith, to 
draw nearer and nearer to* the foun- 
tain of healing, with one watchword 
ever on my lip and in my lioart — 

‘ The just shall live by faitlil’ God 
reward you, Constance, for leading 
me to the truth.' 

‘ Of how little avail to me now,* 
iJie said, after a lung jiause, ‘ are the 
talents of which T was so proud. 
What fruit of all my ellbrts will 
survive this perishing frame? I go 
dow'n into my grave, and you will 
remember me, brother, only as your 
sister Ella; it will not be the 
woman vtf genius you. will mourn 
after, but your sisttw; you will think 
of me less in my hours of pride and 
health, than in these* moments of 
pitiable debility and sori^w’ful 
Jlit*kering.s of life. And so I w ish it 
tn he.* 

• There w’^as a sol) heard, and looking 
round, wc found that my father had 
stolen in unnoticed and heard all. 
But he was gone again, unable to 
bear up against Jiis distress. 

‘ My poor father,’ she said, ‘ I 
have been to him only a grief — ‘ a 
cold and thankless child.’ And yet 
I loved him — tell him that I love and 
bless him. Even to my aunt J havo 
forgiven all. But oh! my brother, 
to leave vou is the bitterucss of death 
— to leave you aloue.’ 

Completely unnerved, I bow'cd 
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xny head upon the arm of her couch 
and struggled to regain composure. 
Instantly a hand was placed upon 
my shoidder, and I felt that I was 
not yet deserted. 

When I looked up again, Ella 
slept. As I gazed at her, a change 
seemed to come upon her. The 
sharpened features composed them- 
selves to a waxen regularity of linea- 
ment, the cheeks seemed rounder, 
the lips parted in a sweet smile, 
w^hieh yet never varied, although her 
breathing was louder, and apparently 
more difficult. Constance sat beside 
me, intently observing the slumberer. 
I know not how long our watch en- 
dured, but I remember that an un- 
deiined and awful sense of some 
dread presence fell upon us both; 
and we dre^ nearer and nearer to 
each other as wo gazed; no sound 
was audible but that painful inspi- « 
ration, and once or twice a whispered 
prayer from tlio full heart of my 
companion. All at onco that fearful 
sound ceased. Scarcely conscioilS 
of the act, I had clasped the hand 
of Constance, and I felt a convulsive 
movement in it. We gazed on 
Ella — the face was calm and fair, 
and there 'w as the same unvarying 
smile upon the lips, from which the 
breath of life liad fled for ever. 


Chapteb XX; 

Yes ! Spring had come to us, even 
in our heavy bereavcnient. The 
first fearful shock u as over, and wc 
were calm. , I pursued Jny usual 
avocations withnfore tlianmyforaier 
energy. I gave myself as little 
time as possiole for repining, and 
our oid hearth was not deserted, for 
Constance lingered by it still. She 
had said to us in the bitter hours of 
trial, ‘ Do not bid me leave you yet. 
Do not I grieve even as you grieve P 
I cannot go among stranger who 
do not sympathize with my sorrow. 
Let me stay and comfort you.* How 
'We blessed her for the tender en- 
treaty. She softened to us the 
severity of the blow; and had it been 
only her graceful presence in onr 
otherw ise desolate home, we could 
scarcely have been loo grateful. But 
her kindness to my father was inde- 
fatigable, and never had he needed 
attention more. He had aged and- 


denly, and, as it were, grown old in 
a few weeks. 

We were not left utterly without 
tidings of my aunt. On quitting 
Ripplcstone, she had gone at once 
abroad to her brother Julian, where 
she was welcomed very much for 
the sake of the little independence, 
which, as iny father said, she had 
managed to save during her reign 
over us. But wdth all her folly and 
anger, the news of our sad loss had 
stricken her with soitow and re- 
morse. She wrote, not to us, but 
to Constance, saying, that if we 
would make her overtures to that 
effect, she might be induced to return 
to us. I had been the one most 
eager to prevent her departure, but 
I w'as not w’cak enough to w ish to 
have her agciin beneath our roof. 

‘ No, Constance,* I said, ‘ it is too 
late. Tlie pain, the scandal, has 
been gone through. Never again 
could' we live peaceably together. 
Much w as said Avhicli w ill hereafter 
be remembered, and we have suf- 
fered so fatally from her evil influ- 
ence and want of judgment, that it 
would be madness to submit to it 
again. Let us bear no ill-wiU to 
her ; let us even be friends ; but 
never let her come here for the fu- 
ture but as a visitor.* 

‘ You are right,* replied Con- 
stav.ee, decidedly. ‘ I only trembled 
lest you should think otherwise.* 
And she wrote as T had suggested, 
kindly, but firmly declining the pro- 
position. 

Sunshine once more lighted np 
hill and dale, and quivered on tho 
tranquil churchyard w here ray sister 
was at rest. I sorrowed not as 
those who have no hope, yet was I 
very sad. The past was painful, 
because it w^as all associated with 
her image ; and tho future — ah ! 
for me tlicre was little sunsliino 
there. 

Day by day I expected, and shrank 
from the tidings that Constance w^as 
to leave ns. Sometimes looking at 
her and seeing traces of tlic grief 
and extreme fatigue she had under- 
gone for our sakos, I thought we 
were indeed seliish to wdsli her to 
devote herself to us. It w ould be 
better for her to return to the world, 
to have change of scene Jiiid society. 
But the idea of her departure was 
terrible to mo. I had another sub- 
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ject of emotion connected with no- 
thing more uncommon than the 
arrival of tlie daily papers, because 
I observed that her first act was in- 
variably to turn to the shipping in- 
telligence. Fred’s return nad been 
announced for months ; it was time 
for liim to appear in person. Sleep- 
ing and waking, Frederick de Vaincy 
harassed mo gi*eatly, even amid 
other and more solemn causes for 
mourning. Often did I in slumber 
see him arrive, and go tlirougli the 
ordeal of his reception. It seems 
to me now indescribably absurd 
how frequently his imago came 
across me during the day. I scarcely 
ever saw Constance in a meditative 
mood, without feeling assured that 
he was in her thoughts. She her- 
self sirengthened the suspicion, by 
often starting and colouring after 
such reveries, if she caught my eye;^ 
and there Avas not a blush or a sigh 
W'hieh Idid not set down to the credit 
of the absent Frederick. Even the 
fact of her never mentioning him 
added strength to my conviction. 

One afternoon, when I returned, 
wearied by a long day of u ork, I 
found lier sitting by the window, as 
if looking- out for me. She was 

E alcr than usual, and I fancied she 
ad been weeping. The Avoather 
had for two days been stormy. Did , 
that cause her tears ? , 

‘ Arc you not well, Constance?* 

I asked, anxiously. 

‘ I am always well,* she replied ; 

* but 1 am worried. Do you not 
recollect how I once boasted of being 
a great woman of business ? Since 
that lioiii* my vanity has borne many 
a rebufl*; you have gone on rising 
in tlie scale of usefulness until there 
is no busier mania the county, w’hilst 
I have sunk deeper and deeper in a 
slough of embarrassments — hi^vc 
been cheated with my eyes open, 
and have suffered in pocket con- 
siderably.* 

‘ Y ou have no guardian, I believe ?* 

I said. 

• ‘Not one. The only person my 
poor father named as co-execuior 
with me is dead, and the man w*hom 
he alw^ays trusted most is the villain 
who robs me. John, I am going to 
ask you a favour. I liave been 
watching for you for hours, in order 
to make my request, and now a 
singular fit of modesty has come 
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upon mo, and I am afraid to men- ♦ 
tion it.* 

‘ Oh, Constance, can you ask any- 
thing which I would not grant, — 
you, to wdiom w'o owe every glimpse 
of comfort w e have had for months.* 

‘Hush!’ she replied, with a faint 
smile; ‘I believe you arc sincere, and 
so I w ill not scruple, although the 
task I w'ould assign you is both 
troublesome and unpleasant. I w ant 
your advice in these business mat- 
ters.* 

‘ advice !* 

‘ Yes ; don’ L look as if it were worth 
nothing. I do not agree with yon 
on that point. I never did, if you 
wdll please to remember. I Avaui 
first your advice, and then your 
active aid. I desire, moreover, to 
send you a long jouritey, and tliat is 
the most imrcasonablc part of the 
demand.* ^ 

A journey ! — ik» 1 surely to meet 
him, God forbid I I am glad I 
suppressed this suspicion, for on 
•furtlier inquiry I found that there 
w as every reason to feat her agent, 
Mr. Scruton, bad been misapplying 
her funds in heavy speculations, ana 
in many Avays injuring her landed 
property. What she now proposed 
w as, that I should go to Vain ton on 
her behalf, and investigate his pro- 
ceedings there, 

‘I am afraid to go myself, — be- 
sides, I do not, with all my conceit, 
understand these things.’ 

‘I shall bo but too happy, Con- 
stance, if you can have confidence 
in my discretion.* 

‘PerAict confidence,* she cried, 
eagerly; ‘complete reliance on all 
you may do or say. Act as you may 
judge best, even without the form 
of consulting me.’ 

‘ It is strange to me that yon will 
persist in believing thus in my 
wdsdom,* I remarked, after a pause. 

She laughed. 

‘How^ever,’ I continued, ‘I wdll 
cheerfully make the attempt to assist 
you. You may always rely on my 
aiding you like an affectionate * 

I Avas going to say brother, but I 
felt it w'as a falsehood, and stopped 
short. She looked up at me in 
surprise, and then abruptly turned 
away. Two days after, I started on 
my expedition. It was my first 
absence from home since our be- 
reavement, and perhaps Constance 
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* would have been wise, had she even 
invented the whole excuse for the 
effort, 80 much did it rouse and 
interest me. I am not one to fjfrumble 
over the discomfort or fntif^ue of 
travelling, and thus my journey was 
as pleasant as it was safe, and at 
sunset I drove up the avenue of 
Vain ton Hall. With no small curi- 
osity did 1 gaze forth on this far- 
famed seat of the De Vi.iiicys, 
and prejudiced against it as I was, 
even by the regrets and praises 
lavislied on it by Aunt Maddalena, 
its site and aspect struck me as 
liighly imposing. The long, straight 
avenue sliot uj) a gentle ascent, and 
the A ista was closed by the mansion 
itself, an old grey stone building, 
witli gables and turrets innumerable, 
surmounted fly ligures cai*ved in 
stone, representing animals and va- 
rious devices connected with the 
family, which stood out clearly de- 
fined against the bright evening 
sky. 

It was an irreverent association,* 
but as 1 Idbked at these queer pin- 
nacles, the old nursery rhyme of 
‘Hey, diddle, diddle, the eat and 
the fiddle,’ jingled in my brain; for 
all llio dramatis pei'sonce of tliat 
wdl-know’i nonsense seemed to have 
stopped short in tJieir imitation of 
the cow ’s lunar leap, and stuck on « 
the top of Vainton Hall. But for 
that quaint defect, the building was 
rather grand, end the well-wooded 
park around set it off to perfection. 

My entrance efleeted, and a res- 
pectful reception from the servants 
ill charge, secured by a ndic from 
their mistress, I took possession of 
her favourite sitting-room, not with- 
out many singular emotions. Eveiy 
minute ornament reminded n»o so 
vividly of lier tastes, — every book 
boro rt'cord of her perusal in the 
well-knoAvn pencil-marks upon the*' 
margin. 

N ext day, ere I proceeded to in- 
succt more strious affairs, I went 
with much interest over the house, 
lieginakl Dc Vaincy had religiously 
prost'rved a great portion of it in 
the state in which it had descended 
from generation to generation. And 
the family vanity and literary skill 
had not failed to leave minute ac- 
couuts of all the treasures it eoii- 
tained. Not a sickly portrait but 
bad a place in the elaborate list, — 


not a pin-transfixed butterfly but 
was carefully labelled. The He 
Vaincy spirit was diflused over every 
nook and cranny of the abode, ex- 
cept that boudoir of Constance, and 

perhaps My hand is on the lock 

even now', for the housekeeper stands 
smiling beside me, and says, ‘ Oh 
dear, yes, sir; go in,’ though it is her 
mistress’s bed-room. 

I hesitate an instant, but it seems 
absurd, so I summon courage, and 
w'alk in. As usual, Constance has 
clearetl the large, cheerful apartment 
of all i)e Vaincy associations, and it 
is full of soft, bright hues and pretty 
furniture. Above the firo-pl«aee are 
two portraits, — T go up to examine 
them, and recoil. One is her father; 
the other a handsome youth with 
Dc Vaincy features. 

‘My poor master. Sir, and Mr. 
iFrcdericK,’ said the ollicious house- 
keeper, as if I did not kuow' that it 
must be Fred ! 

‘I hear, Sir, that he is coming 
home. J)car, Sir ! liow' glad iny 
mistress will be ! She was so fond 
of him, and fretted sadly when lie 
w ent off.’ 

Large as w'as the room, it grew 
so oppressive to me, tlmt I almost 
rushed out of it, and gave up any' 
further search into tlie mysteries of 
, the liouse, although that odious 
w'oman begged me to look at Master 
Fred’s room, which was just as he 
left it. 

Everything confirmed my vlew^ of 
the tic between Constance and the 
Australian settler. The thought 
w as rather bittcT to me that 1 w-as 
despatclied to settle all disagreeable 
matters before ho returned, and clear 
the intricacies of his cousin’s affairs, 
that lie might have the more leisure 
to enjoy the goodljr land. I banished 
tlie unw'orthy suggestion very soon; 
for what right had I to complain P 

Had Constance ever lect me to 
hope that 1 could be more to her 
than I w^sP Did she not know 
that I had, as it w ere, rejected the 
idea of her being more to me than a 
sister P Was 1 worthy of even the 
high iiost I held as her representa- 
tive in this weighty business P And 
did I grudge my exertions in the 
behalf of her, who for w'ceks sus- 
tained my sister in the agonies of 
death, and for months had given up 
all the delights of life to comfort us 
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ill our afflictions? I set earnestly 
to work to examine every point to 
wliidi slu' liad directed my attention. 

I found mueli that was wronj? and 
dillicult to remedy. I had expected 
to be detained at Vainton two days ; 

I remained there more than a week, 
and yet my task Avas not complete. 

By ^fr. Scruton’s maladministra- 
tion, Constance Avas a heavy sufterer 
in po(*uniary matters ; and iii dealing 
with him 1 foresaw much trouble. 

It was a cold night, and having 
ordered a lire in the beloved boudoir, 

I sat bovside it, busy ith leases and 
surveys. Without, the hail pattered 
on the windows, and the wind, sweep- 
ing in terrilie gusts along the avenue, 
thundered against the front of tho 
venerable mansion. One of these 
tornados had just shaken the old 
w'alls to their foundations, when 
high above wind and hail came the 
barking of dogs and a violent clatter 
at the stupendous knocker. 1 laid 
down my pen to listen; I heard the 
servants rush to the door, and a 
perfect hurricane seemed to dash 
into the vast stone hall, nishing 
through every chink into my snug 
domiedc. A confiLsed murmiu’ 
of voices gradually subsided, or 
rather swelled into one, — a loud, 
eager exclamation of, — ‘Not here; 
at Mr. Black’s ? Who’s Mr. Black ? 
Good God, not here ! ’ , 

An incoherent muttering followed. 

‘ Who do you say? Mr. John 
Black here. AVIio’s ?.l r. John Black? 
Eh ! what, in there ^ in her room !* 

‘Ered I)e Vaincy, by Heaven!* 
J (‘xclaimed, leaping to my feet. 

The room ran round wutli me. I 
wished the earth w ould engulf me ! 
But the rapid stc]) of the settler tra- 
versed the hall, and I had but time 
to steady myself when he burst in. 

Wrapped in great-coats, w hitened 
with hail, dripping wdth rain, his 
long black hair hanging lank and 
wet round his glowing face, there 
stood the happy lover, and stared 
at ]ae. 

Palo, stem, dejected! — ^liow dif- 
ferent Avas tho person Avho received 
liim to her ho had expected to em- 
brace — the joyous, beaming, beauti- 
ful Constance ! 

I went forward. 

‘Do I see Mr. Frederick De 
Yaincy?’ I asked, coldly; and I 
became aAvarc that the dfiik eyes of 


the ncA\'-com(*r flashed forth at me a 
glance of distrust ami dislike as 
strong as Avhat burnt in my own 
breast. 

‘ CertainK%’ he replied, abruptly ; 

‘ and may I ask w lio ijon are ?’ 

His keen gaze examined me from 
heail to foot, and then tlie sunburnt 
broAV frow ned on me portiMitously. 

Many cA'il passions were busy in 
iny heart ; but I tried to curb them. 

‘I am sorry for your disappoini- 
ment,’ I said, Avith an attempt at 
cordiality ; ‘ but my cousin has been 
at liipplestonc for some months, and 
1 came here merely to execute Nome 
commissions for her.* 

‘ Your cousin, sir !’ oxchiimod 
Frederick, Avith a look of bcAvildcr- 
luciit, and au upAA^ard curve of hi.s 
moiistachio, Avhich, displaying a row*^ 
of ivory teeth, gave him at the 
momeuL a most vimlictive aspect. 

‘ It is her fancy so to term herself,' 

I replied; ‘and 1 am related both 
to her and to you. My mother Avas 
•U De A'ainey.’ 

‘ Black — oh, by Jove, T recollect !' 
and he eomlcsceiidcd to shake hands 
with me, in recognition of the re- 
lationship. 

Cold and wet as he Avas, I scarcely 
knew hoAV to address him. I could 
not proffer the usual civilities to a 
^ ncw'-comer, lest he should misunder- 
stand my position, or consider that 
T assumed the airs of the master of 
the house. I loaned against tin* 
back of tbe arm-chair, from which J 
had just risen, and contemplated 
him, as he stood before tho lire, his 
quick glance IraATrsing the room, 
noting, doubtless, every challg(^ 
which had taken place since lie 
dcjiartcd. On a side-table there 
AA'as a glass shade over a little model 
of a vessel. When lie caught sight 
of that, his eyes Hashed Avith delight, 
•and he made a rapid stride forAvard 
to examine it. (if course, it must 
have been his handiwork. Above 
it hung a small painting of a group 
of floAvcrs, from the skilful hands of 
Constance herself. Ho lingered a 
few minutes earnestly gazing at it, 
and then 1 heard a si^i. FloAvera 
which he had probably culh^d, and 
she liad fondly xircserved to memoiy 
by this copy! Ho turned round, 
obser\xd me, bit hia lip, and, after 
violently ringing the bell, began to 
tear off coat after coat, until he at 
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len^jth cmerfTcd from all liis extra- 
ordinary mulflings, a very tall, manly 
fellow, witli the aciuiline nose* of 
our family loominj^ proudly over a 
mouth much richer and fuller in its 
development than those which Do 
Vaincy noses usually surmounted. 
The arro"ance of their nature spoke 
forth in his face with a considerable 
mixture of less spiritualized tastes 
and passions. But with all that, there 
were f^ood nature and much humour 
in his expression when the old house- 
keeper entered ; there were the 
boyish joy at returning home, and 
the cordial, unaliccted interest in 
everything and person at Vainton, 
which tell of a warm, though it may 
be iiiidiseiplincd heart. 

* And Constance, dear Constance, 
how is she? how does she look? are 
her spirits good?' he asked, after 
running through a list of dogs and 
horses, most of whom were dead or 
superannuated. 

The housekeeper turned to mo 
with a sligl^; curtsey, — 

‘ Mr. Black knows more about my 
mistress than I do, she has been so 
long at Jlipplestone.* 

'f hus directed to me, I felt bound 
to furnish him with some information, 
though I hated myself for the cold 
tones ill which I conveyed it. 

‘ And wliy, may I ask, does my i 
cousin devote so much time to your 
family?’ 

Again the froAvn and cunre of the 
moustache. But I resolved to be 
peaceable, and so, w ith a glance at 
my mouming aiiparel, 1 replied that 
we had been in great afftiction, and 
Constance had remained to comfort 
us. 4 

Tn spite of his obvious prejudice 
against me, a sudden sympathy 
appeared in his face. He seemed 
sorry ho had been so abrupt, and 
from that moment tried to be more* 
cordial, but not very successfully, 
since, battle with myself as I would, 
not one genial spark of liking towards 
him could I fan in my breast into a 
tolerably friendly warmth. Oh ! 
jealousy, what an all-pervading, all- * 
distorting atmosphere is thine! It 
makes mo smile now^ to recollect 
how many trifles which at any other 
time I should have scorned to notice, 
offended me in him. Even liis 
voracious appetite disgusted me, as 
he discussed the supper provided 


for him, although I generally could 
eat vciy tolerably myself. When 
he had finished and drawn his chair 
to the lire, he entered on a miiinto 
iiKxuiry as to the distance to llipplc- 
stone. 

‘ For you see,' he continued. ‘ it’s 
a great disappointment to me not to 
find Constance hero, and I can’t live 
through a couple of days more with- 
out seeing her, now I am once in the 
same county with her. And if she 
once hears 1 have arrived, she w^ill 
be on thorns till we meet.’ 

I grimly regarded the self-satisfied 
speaker hy the ruddy firelight, but 
nothing spake. 

‘ I suppose you won’t mind my 
going to your house, eh?’ he added, 
with a sudden recollection of pro- 
priety. 

Thus reminded of my duty, I said, 
♦of course, we should he most happy, 
and that I w^ould myself accompany 
him, w'ere it not that T should be 
detained by particular business at 
Vainton until Saturday. Upon my 
honour I felt privately that I could 
not have retained my senses on a 
tete-a-tefe journey with that man, 
listening to his prattle about his 
dear Constance, and with the pro- 
spect of seeing her at its close rush 
into his arms in jin ecstasy of joy. 
So I politely gave him full directions 
as to«the best means of travelling to 
"Ripplcstonc, and after a little further 
meaningless discourse, I rose to take 
my leave for the night. 

‘ Stop and have a cigar, old fellow,* 
said Fred, wdth a familiarity almost 
as detestable to me as his rudeness had 
been. But I declined coldly, and 
left him to enjoy one in that pretty, 
delicate-looking room, very likely 
cheered by further gossip wutli the 
garrulous housekeeper. 

And w'as tliis the chosen of Con- 
stance de Vaincy? this careless, 
boisterous fellow , w’ith his loud voice 
and abrupt manner? W as it for him 
that she had rejected Gerald, and 
dismissed many others with disdain? 
What a sphynx-liko riddle is the 
heart of woman! 

AVhat was I to do? I had an 
ardent longing to fly the country, to 
go anywhere; to Africa, or Siberia, 
or to perish at the North Pole, it 
mattered not, so I were but far 
enough from that detestable cousin. 

Yet I know well that to leave En g- 
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land, even for a few weeks, was im- 
possible. I \\'as fettered by my 
avocations, and by the still stronger 
claims of my poor, desolate father 
upon my afieetioii. 

Half maddened by such painful 
thoughts I lay dowm to rest. At 
day})reak I was startled by unwonted 
sounds in the house, and as 1 finished 
dressing, I looked out just in time 
to see Fred driven away in a gig, 
his handsome face full of glee sind 
animation, and his pea-coats bearing 
evident signs of having been carefully 
brushed by the attentive servants. 
In a few hours he would be with he}\ 

And I must follow on Saturday, 
although I knew it would be to 
certain misery. 


Chapteu XXI. 

I AERiVED rather late, and ran up 
to dress for dinner without seeing 
any one. When I eamc down again, 
my fatlior was in his usual seat, and 
Fred coolly lounging on a sofa be- 
side Constance. He was not satis- 
fied Avith looking handsomer than 
over, being AA^ashed, combed, and in 
something like civilized attire, but 
there was extra provocation in his 
(!ar(}lcss attitude, one arm restiiig on 
th(' back of the couch, ajid he him- 
self leaniDg doAvn to watch those 
slender fingers as they knitted a 
purse, of course for him. 

Constance raised such a bright 
face from her Avork. I3ut when she 
saw me, she sprang forw’ard to Avel- 
como me warmly. In vain did I try 
to seem as usual, in A^ain strive to 
throw cordiality into my greeting 
to her cousin, who shook my hand, 
aiid then relapsed into his old atti- 
tude, as if he had boon Vami tie la 
'stialson for years. At dinner we got 
on little better ; Fred ate and 
laughed, and told anecdotes of the 
bush, and of Ins men, and his clear- 
ings, until I was sick of him and of 
Austrab'i. Ilut Constance sat 
smiling and listening with evident 
delight. Only once, during dessert, 
when he was m the midst of a long 
narrative, and I fear my face ex- 
pressed a few of my sentiments, I 
suddenly caught her eye fixed upon 
me. It AA'as full of Avouder, anxiety, 
and grief. My father evidently en- 
joyed these AA^ild accounts of a set- 
tler’s life. He seemed even to like 


Fred himself, and* I aa’us alone in 
my antipathy. When Ave all (piitted 
the dinner-table, unable to endure 
more, 1 aatuI into the library, and 
tried to compose myself. IMie Avin- 
doAvs opened out upon the hiAA*n, and, 
after a time, I heard the hamllo of 
one lock turned, and saAv Const aiico 
standing without. I started u^) lyid 
opened it. She entered, looking 
very different from w^hat she had 
been an hour before. She Avas now 
grave, rather sad, and gazed at me 
earnestly. 

‘ I am glad you arc come, Con- 
stance,’ I said ; ‘ AA^e can noAV enter 
upon business toiiics more clearly 
than by letter.* 

‘ Xo,* she replied, sitting dowm 
languidly, ‘ do not let us rush at 
once into them. I wflsit, first, to 
Lear of yourself.’ 

I concluded she meant of my 
journey and my accommodation at 
Vainion, and so I endeavoured to 
satisfy her. 

•She paused, beat time rapidly 
■witli her lingers on the afm of the 
diair, and then observed — 

‘ I am so grieved that you do not 
seem to like Fred. 1 thought you 
would. And yet I took sudi pains 
to prevent prejudice or disap]>oiiit- 
ment by never describing him to 
^pu.’ 

‘ Hoav do you know that I don’t 
like him P’ I demanded, completely 
confounded by the accusation. 

‘ I)o I not know every tone of 
your voice, eveiy expression of your 
countenance P and were there ever 
greater ti41-tales upon o^irlh P’ 

‘ Arc they P’ T said, sullenly, and 
added to myself, ‘ AAhy does slic not 
proceed at once, and 1^11 me I must 
Icam to like him, because he is to 
bo her husband P’ 

‘ I have no doubt,’ she continued, 
by and bye, ‘ that liis pcc.uliaritics 
may at first offend a stranger. To 
mo, having been used to him from 
my infancy, they are of course less 
remarkable. And though he is very 
unpolished, rash, hcadstrcjng, and 
not OA’^er-discreet, he has the best of 
hearts, the most generous of dispo- 
sitions. I hope you will in time 
find out his Aurtues, for I trusted 
you would be a \^cry valuable friend 
to him, and give him some good 
advice as to the best w^ay of invest- 
ing the little property ho has come 
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over to receive from mo, under my 
poor dear father’s will.* 

]f ever 1 heard a woman speak 
dispassionately of her ailianeed, it 
was now ; so much so, that T ccaild 
not help gazing at her with astonish- 
ment. 

‘ ITis mother’s family,’ she con- 
tiipied, ‘ were worthless people. Of 
them he know’s nothing. The De 
Vaiiuys despise liim, and I, as you 
are aware, detest them. So to your 
counsel and good odiees 1 was san- 
guine (‘iioiigh to look w ith liopc, for 
I would not have poor Fred fall 
into evil hands during his short 
stay here. Indeed, happy as it 
makes me to sec him jigiiin, J strongly 
advised him not to return. It seemed 
to me absurd, as he can remain for 
80 limited if period.’ 

‘ Arc you (juite sure, Constance, 
that liis stay w ill he only tomporaiy 

‘ Certainly,* she said, with a sort 
of alarm. ‘"Who says otherwise P 
lie is going on so well abroad ; and 
I am sure it much better suits kis 
;i)ceuliar* talents. What do you 
mean P J ohn, there is some mystery 
here. Explain — explain, I implore 
you.’ 

J3y this time I had grown htilf 
ashamed of my susjiicions, and hap- 
pier beyond conception. I was re- 
solved to aseerlaiii ‘.he truth of t^^e 
whole. 

‘ The fact is, Constance, * I replied, 
firmly. ‘ I begin to fancy I am under 
some delusion. Many little circiim- 
atanecs indiu^ed me to suppose, and 
wliat Aunt Mad told mo, eonfirnied 
the impression, that wheif Frederick 
do Vaincy relui'Tied to England, lie 
would never leave it again ; that, in 
p1ioi* 1, he waS to remain as — as — ’ 

‘ What, in Ileiiven’s name ?’ cried 
Coiistanee, opening her large eyes 
ill amazement. 

‘ As — as — ^your husband,’ I said, 
with a desperate el tort. 

‘ Oh !’ A smile jiartcd her lips, 
and was arrested there by some 
-grave thought whieh for an instant 
£jiit her brow, and sulFuscd face and 
neck with the deepest crimson. ‘And 
did this make you dislike poor 
Fred P’ she asked, immediately. 

‘ Perhaps so,’ I replied, with 
much hesitation. ‘ I coiild not have 
imagined that you would choose 
him.* 

‘ You are fastidious, then, in your 


matrimonial views for me P’ and the 
smile became a bright one. 

‘ The greatest man on earth is not 
good enougli !’ 1 said, involuntarily. 

• Certainly not, if you mean by 
greatness, rank.’ 

‘ Hut I mean talent.’ 

‘ Tlieii you talk at random, and 
forget that I am not sneh a wor- 
sliipiier of talent, at least apart from 
sense, and I preter good common 
sense alone to all the cleverness in 
tJie W'orld w ithout it. So mueli for 
my taste, anti, in the meantime, I 
will tell you at once, w itli my usual 
love of candour, that, Avannly al- 
taebed ns I am to Frederick dc 
Vainey, 3 A’t ould not maiTy him for 
the three kingdoms. Nay ! the idea 
h. monstrous to me. We ran about 
together in our t‘arlicst cbilclliuud. 
We grew- up together. W c — never 
speak to me of it again.’ 

‘ But w as there never a question 
ofitP’ 

She paused. 

‘John, I will finswer you; but 
understand, that only to you would 
I say w hat I am about to do. Wlien 
Fred w as a mere hoy, he took it into 
his head to fancy himself in love 
with mo. I don’t believe it ever w as 
so. It was a thorough d(*lusion. 
And so I told him l)lainh^ Had all 
been left in my hands, nothing 
wyuld CATi* have been h(’ui'd of the 
fantasy again; hut my father was 
irascible, and attached to the aflixir 
a jH'ricetly unnecessary iniportaucc. 
lie never rested till lie sent poor 
Fred aw'ay, although, long ere lie 
sailed, he acknowledged he had quite 
given up dreaming of me. 3 was 
WTctehed hceanse I called myself the 
cause of his banishment, and 1 had 
many conflicts w ith my father, be- 
cause Iiiever w ould relinquish seeing 
and writing to him. 1 knew my 
own sentiments thoroughly, and 1 
knew his also. I w as resolved not 
to throw him ofl*. And I am com- 
pletely rewarded. Ho is very sin- 
cerely fond of me, hut ho is w'ell 
aw arc of wdiat I feel and think on 
the subject.’ 

It was a great relief, but, after all, 
it scarcely altered my position. 

‘ Are you satisfied?’ she said, at 
last, turning to me. ‘ Or is there 
any other grave secret W'cigliing on. 
your miudP You look still peculiarly 
discomposed, and 1 am not sure that 
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I ouglit not to insist upon Leing ac- 
quainted with it before I go to en- 
tertain Frctl, who bas surely iiniahed 
his eigar by tliis time. Are you 
ready for confession, John?* And she 
laugned. 

‘No,’ 1 replied, ‘ I am afraid to 
confess, Constance; beeiuise I should 
then lose all your regard and esteem/ 

She stopped short, and I saw her 
become deadly pale. 

‘ Good heavens! Lose my regard! 
and how miserable you look! What 
hare you done?’ 

‘ 1 have done nothing/ T said, 
in groat agitation; ‘ it is only what 
I thought of d(*ing. Ihit no, it is 
impossible! 1 feel that it is little 
short of madness. Oh! that T were 
in Australia!’ 

‘ Now do seem mad indeed !* 
fiho ('xclaimcd, with tears in her eyes. 

‘ What hope of liajipiness have I 
here?’ 1 asked, wildly. 

‘ j\fiu*h, 1 should fancy,* she 
repl i(‘d, gravely . 

‘ No! Constance, because when 
yon know all, you will liale and 
despise me. J Jiavc bated myself 
for (lays ])ast. It is impossible not 
to h'ok with scorn upon my per- 
verted view of Fred. 1 was the slave 
of jealousy. And now if 1 say more 
1 shall alienate you for ever.’ 

‘ I do not think that possible, 
.Jolni!’ said she; and though teiirs* 
were now streaming down lior pale 
eh<‘(»ks, a smile beanu*d through 
them, like sunshine through a 
shower. 

# « 4 (: 

What further passed on that 
occasion I need not licre set down. 
1 have eoiifessed nil my own secrets, 
but hers are iiiiiiiitcly more sacred. 
Suilice it, that T issu(*d from that 
library a very diircrciit being, filled 
with more self-respect, and looking 
forward with hope toaliappy anduse- 
ful future, wluM’e all my cares a ndt rials 
would he eh(H‘red and liglitened 
by the conipan ion ship of her who 
had ever been my good angel. 

So llioroughly were my feelings 
changed, that in another hour I re- 
garded Frederick de A'^aincy as what 
I cATr afterwards found him, a 
kind, joyous, cordial, amusing 
fellow. Nor do I believe that 
any heart was more light than 
his, when, two or three months 
after, he presided over a certain gay 
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breakfast at A^ainton Hall, and tho 
subsequent feasts in wbieh the 
tenants rejoieed. I was as scuTy as 
Constance, when he finally returned 
to Australia, having invested his 
money profitiibly, and chosen a very 
pretty I'lelpraate. AVe receive many 
packets from tliem, and every year 
tells of increasing prosperit y . Aunt 
Maddalena was invited to the -wed- 
ding, but inexorably declined to 
honour us. A\"e saw her no more, 
until a short time ago, wlien >ve 
W('re suddenly summoned to sootlu^ 
Imr last hours. She had (]uaiTclleJ 
with Uncle Julian, and >vas re- 
turning to bhigland wlum a fatal 
illness seized her. 'J'Iumi with 
softened heart, she appealed to me, 
her nephew, ncd. to leave hpr to die 
alone. She was still sullicienlly 
lierself t(^ recognise nu', hut she per- 
sisted ill mistaking Constance for 
poor Ella, and would In'g her pardon 
like a child, or tell h(‘r feebly, bow" 
thankful slm was to find that, after 
all, she w as alive, and would ‘ do 
great things/ So still longing for 
vain earthly fame, she ])asscd into 
tlie world where it avaih‘lli not. 

My excellent father has grc'ally 
recovered from thi‘ shock of ]ny jK>or 
sister’s death, and iiiy marriage has 
only incri'asedhis comfort. Iiieirably 
d(‘lisflitful is it to Jiim to have no 
iiiterferenee w ith his indolent habits, 
to saunter about the garden, to Ix^ 
driven out daily hy liis daugbter-in- 
hiw' in licr pretty little pony-ebaisi\ 
and to \)ii treated liy her on all 
occasions witji tin* utmost ri'spcct 
and alfection. J Jiayt' sficceeded 
liiin in his magisterial dufics, and 
liave now' rpiite overcome nwsuqu’ise 
at finding my (h'cisions and opinions 
ivc(‘ive(l with deferem'c. 

AVe cling still fondly to Itipple- 
stone, liaving found an excellent 
lenanT. for V'aniton Hall. The (jucs- 
l ion of a residence as soon siqtled 
by Constance. 

‘ Your father wull never be happy 
in a new’ home, and lie is our first 
iuty. Moreover, neitlun* of us can 
pretend to any love for our ridiculous 
family. AVliy, then, should its pos- 
sessions be more sacred in our eyc's 
than this d(»ar old lioiise, w here w c 
first m(jt ?' 

One sacTifiee we have, w ith great 
regret, been eomp(?lh*d to make, 
llcgiuald l)c Vaincy had coupled his 
0 o 
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property with the proviso, that who- 
ever married his duii^hter sliould 
take h<T name. And thus, after 
mucdi liositaiion, I w'as forced to re- 
lincniisli my own vulgar patronymic, 
and bijjn myself ‘ John l)e Yainey,* 
an exeliunj^o to which I have never 
become thoroughly reconciled. 

Several times, of late, we have cn- 
eoiintered pseudo friend Gerald ; 
but our acquaintance lias not been 
renewed, lie has not improved. 
Flattery has wrought his ruin, and 
a personal calamity has embittered 
his dis])osition. ^lu* slight wound 
which Colonel TJiornton inflich‘d 
upon Jiis arm led to further conse- 
quences, and iinally obliged him to 
puhuiit to its amputation. When 
we saw Jiini last, ho was a sad wreck 
of th(i *l)rilliant, handsome Clair, 
there were wrinkles on the splendid 
hrow, and tlui sweet mouth had 
learned to wear a constant siieer; 
Ids gilded idol, self, Avas fast turning 
into mere clay. l\)or Gerald ! when 
we next Jiieot we must try tcTshow 
him some kindness. 

Kate is Miss Thornton still, and 
T think will always so remain. Wo 
oft I'll a. k luM* to llijmhxstone, eom- 
passionaiing luT unhappy life at 
home , anil Avhen Colonel Thornton 
di“8, we have some idea of arranging 
that s lie shall reside with our. dear 
]Vlr. ami Mrs. Clifibrd. 

1 siniu-d the othiT cveinug. Avhen, 
coming home a cry weary, 1 found 
my wife sitting by the tire, Avith a 
book upon lier knee upside down, 
and her e^ es iixed upon the ruddy 
coals. 

• What are you dreaming of?' I 
asked, ]);dting my hand U])on her 
Jn'ad, and gently holding it back 
that I migiit sec the musing face. 

‘ A very odd subject,’ she replied. 
‘Ixate has just left me, and 1 was 


reflecting how much better Fate 
would ha\"e ordered all, if you }aid 
married her instead of me.’ 

* Jleally ?’ 1 said, Avitli doubtful 
satisfaction. 

‘ Certainly, because 1 should have 
made such a much happier, husii'r 
old maid ; 1 should not liaA'o relapsed 
into crotchet and fretting ; I. should 
not persist so vehemently in staving 
off the dread hour of assuming caps. 
Now* poor Xate Avould have inaili* 
a niorry little Avife, Avith a capitally- 
managed house; and I should liave 
been a ipieer, amusing, eeeentrie, 
useful apjiemlage to a ueiglibour- 
liood — a ])erson tA be godinotlu r at 
all christenings, and eonfidaii'e in 
all inqn-uilent matehes. J really do 
believe I should have been an exeel- 
leut spinster!’ 

‘I am A*ery sorry,’ I ohserved, 
standing liehind her chair in soirn* 
trepidjit ion, ‘toll ave 1 1 n fort 1 1 n a I el y 
interfered with so brilliant a des- 
tiny.* 

‘All! hid' burst in Oonslanee, 
laughing, and turning round, ‘that 
is all sujipohing i had ncA'er Ijceoine 
aequainiod w ith 

‘God knows,’ cried T, ‘ it was not 
a very great. teuii)tation.’ 

* i on insult me hy that remark,’ 

she exelainied. ‘ By undervaluing 
yourself so perjietually, you throw a 
slur ui)oii ili(‘ discernment of your 
AYife. 1 do hope that, hefire you 
Iniish AAriting those UeA'elati«ms of 
your.s, you Avill try to ex])lain tliat 
there are many qualities wlneli one 
may esteem, res})eet, and love fondly 
— much to make one truly hapiiy 
even Avitli ’ 

‘What? my dearest Constaneo* 

Wie took my liand, sadly bronzed 
as it is, and pressed it to licr lips, as 
she replied — 

‘ A common-place man !’ 
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OUJl WAllS IN 

TT appears by recent accounts from 
A the East, and by sundry ominous 
hints in the German papers, tliat 
Central Asia is once more on the eve 
of a crisis similar to that which led 
to the disastrous war in Atyianistan, 
in 1838. The death of the ruler of 
Herat lias plunged the ^^hole of 
that coimtiy into a convulsion the 
desolating nature and extensive 
action of u hieli 4*aniiot be tlioroughly 
comprehended, M'iihout referciuaj to 
those historical antecedents whieli 
to this hour exercise a fatal inflnence 
over the destinies of the pt*oj)le. The 
same motives are at work, and even 
somi^ of the same actors are again 
upon the scene, that commit ted us 
thirl ecu years ago to a ruinous ex- 
pedition, from tlio (‘ifects of Mliieh 
we have not yet f'litirely reeovercil; 
and if the reports that have reached 
us may ho credited, we may again 
look for iiit('rnei*ino wars, rendered 
niori‘ formitlablo and complicated 
than ever by new claims upon the 
vacantthroTie — with Persia, asbefore, 
invading llio dis])uted territory, and 
Itussia, who is said to have already 
landed a body of troops on the 
soul hem coast of the Casiiian Sea, 
hovering in tJic background, and 
watching Iut o])port unity to de- 
scend upon llindostan. The appear-* 
anc(' at tins juncture of a full Jind 
authiMitic history of the former war, 
from the mis fortunes of which we may 
gather admonitions for the goverii- 
menfc of our future policy, since, iii 
all probability, we shall have Ihe 
same ground totraverse under nearly 
identical circumstanees,is, therefore, 
an im*ideiit of more than ordiruuy 
interest and impor Lance. 

llc'fore we eui(*r upon the retro- 
spect to which this uork invites 
us, it Avill be useful to show how 
directly and urgently it bears upon 
the s])eculations and probabilities of 
the present moiiumt. When we 
collected t Jie memorable army of (he 
Indus for the purpose of invading 
Afghanistan, Herat was invested 
by a Persian force; the Afghan chiefs 
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of the tlien dominant party wore 
intriguing with the Court of Tt'herau ; 
and Kussia, l>usy in the Persian 
camp with diplomatists and engi- 
neers, was maiiing formitlable piv- 
parations for theinvasi(>n of our ter- 
ritories. AW w ere at that lime very 
imperfectly acquainted uith the 
interior of Afghanistan, and these 
rumours, menacing our bonier, were 
exaggerated by distance* and want 
of aernrate knowledge of tlie perils 
against n liicli ue might have to con- 
tend. One thing alone was (*ertain 
— that it uas ijidispensalde to Ihe 
security id’ our oriental empire, that 
A\e should loidv vigilantly to our 
frontier lines. The trihes iyliahiting 
the ilisi riels imnu'diately beyond, 
■were beginning to betray syinploins 
of disquiet ude ; and e\ tm w itlnn our 
own provinces, the new s of the move- 
ments in the norlh-wesi produced 
a feejing of unrest, w’hicli ilie author 
of the work before us describes, .as 
‘a state of ignorant expeiM alley — a 
looking out wards in the belief of 
some coming ebauge, the nature of 
wiiieb no one clearly understood.* 
Jn the following passage*, w e liave a 
plain and succinct statement of the 
real danger we had to apprelieiul: 

Tlfri dangers w'hicli tliroatoned the 
security of our Angl»>-lndian Kinpiri^ in 
1 837-38, were seen through the niagnify- 
iiig medium of ignorance, and greatly ex- 
aggerateil in tlie recital, Jhit the a|ij)ear- 
ance of the Persian armyhufore IJci'at — 
the presence of the Russian ollicers in the 
Persian camp-^-and the intri'^jii's of the 
Jlanik/ye 8inlars <»f Afghanistan, wore, 
at fall events, Huhstaiitial facts. It was 
little doubted tiiat Jieral would fall. 
There seemed, indeed, no |)os''ihility of 
csea]»e. The character of Malionied 
Shah was well known ; and it was not 
believed tliat, having conquered Herat, 
he wifuld there stop short in his career 
of conquest. It had long been officially 
reported, by Mr. KHis and others, to 
the Anglo - Indian (iovernmeiit, that 
Mahomed Shall encouraged very exten- 
sive ideas of Afglian conquest, and that 
the Russian officers about his Court 
were continually exerting themselves to 
footer the flame of his ambition. It 
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Heemed probable, therefore, that Herat, 
having fallen into the hands of Maliunied 
Shah, thn Persian monarch would either 
push on his conquests to Candahar and 
Caiibul, or, having transferred the He- 
ratee principality to the hands of the 
Candahar Sirdars, and rendered Dost 
Mahomed such assistance in liis wars 
sigainst the Kikhs as would make liiiii, 
in effect, the vassal of Persia, would 
erect, in Afghanistan, a pJatfonn of 
observation wliich might serve as the 
basis of future operations to be under- 
taken, not ()nly by the Persians them- 
selves, but also by their great northern 
allies. 

Sucli was the danger that threat- 
ened ns in 183S — and siieh, after 
3 iiany eoiifliets and dynastic revo- 
lutions, is the danger liich recent 
circumstances liave revived, with 
increaseA eonliclencc on tlic part of 
the aggressors, deriv(‘d from the 
costly ex])iTience of the past. The 
invasion of Ilindostan is as popular, 
though neither so ancient nor so 
uational, an article of faitli in Diissia, 
as the conquest of Const ajilirtople, 
to winch the Kussian still turns as 
tlie metropolis of his religion. We 
have never hccii secure against this 
favourite dream of Itussian aggran- 
dizement; and hence, it has always 
bcei. our ])oliey to detaeli Persia from 
the iiillui'iice of tlie Czar, and to 
cult i vale the friendslu]) ami jmj^iote 
the imle])eu(leneo of the kingdoms 
slvirtiiig our Ixirders in tliat direction. 
Wlicn w j find, Iherefore, tliai Persia 
is again not only coniemplaling, but 
has a«‘tually carried into effect, an 
expedition against Herat, aided and 
abelted ]>y her old iiortluTn ally; 
and that Itnssian troops arc actuiilly 
on tlieir ipareh to tJie same destina- 
tion — wc naturally revert with a 
dee]) and earnest interest to the 
history of that- i)rolracted struggle, 
in which we were once before en- 
gaged on ibis very battle -ground 
for the maintenance of our power in 
the East. 

The origin of lliat struggle dates 
as far back as the opening of the 
present century. At tliat period, 
the entire range of the Herejat, 
Cashmere, and Afgliaiiistau, w as em- 
braced within one sevenugnty, under 
the imperial title of the Hourance 
Empire. A glance at tlie map will 
discover that this empire occupied a 
])osition on our north-western -fron- 
tier, which rendered its alliance of 


the last importance to uS; should 
Franco orKus8ia(at that time Franco 
was the power wc had most reason 
to be w atchful of) attempt a descent 
upon Hindustan. The high-road to 
Hrilish India lay through tliis very 
country; yet, incredible as it may 
seem, wc took no trouble even to 
obtain any information concerning 
its resource's, until, alarmed by 
symptoms of an invasion on tlie part 
of the reigning monarch (wdiich could 
liavc inspired no alarm had w e then 
know’u, as w^e do now', how little we 
liad really to fear in that quarter), 
w'c des])atc]icd Captain (afterwards 
Sir John) Malcolm on a missiov to 
the Court of Persia, some fifty years 
ago. Tlie most valuable results of 
Malcolm’s mission consisted in the 
report lie brought home concerning 
the population and military eajiabi- 
litics of that vast empire. 

It appeared that the Honranec 
counliy w as inhabited by a group of 
races, as liirbulent in tl*eir natures 
as they were bclligerc’ut in tlu'ir 
habits. I^Yghting was tbo occupa- 
tion of tbeir Jives, and in lack of <'x- 
Ic'rnal enemies they fought amongst 
themselves. The general aspect of 
the surfaccMvas wild and forbidding, 
made u]> of mountain ])asses, open 
valleys, and sandy tracts, here and 
tliere slightly varied by spots of a 
.softer ami more pastoral character. 
That the ruler of this country, w ho 
at any lime would have found it 
very dillicult to raise sullicient troops 
for the ])nrpose — to say nothing of 
the inipossil)ilily of finding money 
to pay lliem — should ever liave 
dreamed of invading Ilindostan, does 
certainly now appear to us something 
almost miraculous. The Malcolm 
treaty, and a better aequaintaiice 
with the Afghan region, dissipated 
80 completely our apprehensions on 
that subject, that, witlilbc cxce})tion 
of a temporary panic, occasioned by 
French intrigues, wliich tlie victo- 
ries of Wellington tiiumjihantly set 
at rest, wc sulfered no further dis- 
quietude concerning onr nortli-wcst- 
erii frontier, until a Persian force 
appeared under the walls of Herat 
in tlie Autumn of 1837, and Pesha- 
wur w as w rested from Host ]Vlaho- 
med, the reigning sovereign of the 
Hourance empire, by the Sikhs, a 
new' pOAver that had groAvn up in the 
interval. 
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As it is not our intention to trouble 
ourreaders Avitli an Jiislorieal resume 
of events A\’liicli they will lind related 
in full in Mr. Ivaye’a volumes, to 
wJiieli wo earnestly (‘onimeud tlieni, 
but rather to elucidate those poiuts 
in this strange oriental retrospect 
that bear directly upon present 
eireiimstanecs, we will coniine our- 
selves ehielly to explanatory details 
illustrative of tin? scene of the ap- 
proaching^ stru^r^le, and the interests 
involved in its issue. 

In the first place, it is necessary 
to bririif the reader acquainted wit Ji 
Dost Slahomed, nho lignred pro- 
minently in the war of ISIIS, and 
who still lives to agitate the country 
intervenin;^ between the Indus and 
the s])ot upon which Persia has re- 
sumed the hostile attitude she was 
fonnorly <*ompelled to abandon. 

The i^roup of races inhabiting the 
Douranee empire nii^lit be divided 
into two jirincipal tribes, — the Po- 
pulzyes and the Parukzyes. The 
Suddozye, a royal race, which sup- 
plied tin* tiirone with its hereditary 
sovereiv^ns, w'as a branch of the 
former. Mventhc Wiizeership— by 
which the Kn^hsh rt'ader must un- 
derstand the ollico of Prime Minister, 
a function somewhat more warlike 
in its develonnient than that which 
is exiTcised liy Lord John Ivusscll — 
was vested in another branch of the* 
same tribe. The Barukzyes were 
infei’ior in powTr to the Populzyes, 
but iTH)rc numerous. As far as such 
a phrase can be understood in refer- 
ence to Eastern nations, the demo- 
cratic (‘lenient may be said to Jiave 
residcnl iq this populous clan. Dost 
Mahonu'd was the younj^est of 
tw^cnty-oncsons of a Barukzye chief, 
who, haviiiji^ been treated with in- 
gratitude by his sovereign, was pul 
to death for conspiring against him. 
An Afghan never forgives, and 
the sons lived to take an ample 
measure of retribution upon the 
Suddozye princt's. ITow^ Dost Ma- 
homed, who was bred up in poverty 
and menial oflices, (;anio ultimately 
to oust the reigning sovereign, Shah 
Soojah, is one of those stories of 
Asiatic reality that liavc no parallel 
elsewhere in the history of the world, 
and arrt scarcely exceeded in tho 
qualities of the wonderful and tho 
marvellous by the Tales of the Genii 
or the Arabian Nights. Out of a 


youth of wild and dangerous excesses 
— of negh'ctiiiid idlem'ss, grew up a 
manhood of prudence, wisdom, and 
self-restraint, which w onld have ex- 
torted ivspect even in the A\h‘s(eni 
World, and inust be rt'garded as a 
sort of moral mijracle in the East. 
He started with every lliing against 
him; even his brothers, all older, 
better trained for pow(*i*, and more 
intlueniial than himself, contested 
tl le ascenda n(*y w i t h 1 lim . But when 
at length, vaiuiuishing all obstacles, 
he became supreme at CJaubiil (tlm 
capital of this Dourantv^ empire), all 
opposition sunk into the dust before 
lii.s loftier gt'uius. M r. Kaye’s sketch 
of his character at this, tlie eulini- 
nating point of his early earoer, is 
full of intiu*cst: 

And now it was that Post Mahomed 
h(‘gan fully to understand the responsi- 
bih'IuM of liigh command, and the obliga- 
tions of a ruler both to hbiiHulf and his 
aut»jeets. He had liitherto live(\ the 
life of a dissolute soldier. Bis education 
hail been neglected, and in his very 
hoyhood he had been thrown fn tho 
way of pollution of tho foulest kind. 
From his youtli he had been greatly 
addicted to wine, and was often to bo 
aeon in public reeling along in a state 
of degrading intoxication, or scarcely 
able to keep his plaeu^iii the saddle. 
All this was now' to bo reformed. Bo 
taugl^t himself to read and to write, ac- 
conqdish merits wliieh he had l/ofore, if 
at all, scantily jiossessed. B(^ studied 
the Koran, abandoned tlie use of .strong 
liquors, beciime scrupulously abstemious, 
plain in his attire, assiduous in liis atten- 
tion to InisinesH, urbane and courteous 
to all. Be m.'yle, and witJiout exposing 
liiiiiself to a eliargo of hypoeiisy, a 
public aeknowlixlgmeiit of his past errors 
and a profession of reformatiuri, and did 
not Irelie by his life the pronii.ses wliieli 
he openly made. 

Wc might pursue the portrait 
with advantage, show ing how’ simple 
ho wAs in his maunc.r, liow aijccssiblc 
to his subjects, how ho listirned to 
every petilioner tliai actxi.sted him 
ill the public streets and highways, 
as he rode abroad, and how he ne- 
(iamc so famous for the eipiityof his 
administration, that whenever an in- 
jury went unredressed, tlu^ people 
would exclaim — ‘ Is Dost Mahomed, 
dead; that there is no justice?’ but 
wc cannot stop to linger over these 
agreeable features of a character al- 
most exceptional in tho East. Wc 
must turn from the able usurper to 
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tlie shallow and feeble monarch he 
displaced. 

oliah Soojali, who had risen to 
ower by eonspirin^j .a;j;ainst his 
votlicp, Mahmoud, a prince wlio 
had liimsclf l(‘aped into llie throne 
by driving out Jus elder brother, 
Shah Zemaiin, was a weak and in- 
capable ruler, much givcm to show 
and parade, and utterly (hdhuent in 
Jirniness and sagacity. Ills whole 
career, even at the height of hia 
greatness, was marked by vacillation 
and vicissitude. One of the lirst 
glim|)seH we have of him in these 
voluiijcs may stand out for the per- 
manent portrait of a man, in whom 
tlie tailor luul a eonsiderahly larger 
share than the statesman. It was 
on the o(;easion of Mr. Elphinstonc’s 
mission to him, in ISOih The scene 
is Peshawur, and, llrltish ambassa- 
dors being at that time rare in tlft)se 
latitudes, wo wdll give Mr. Kaye’s 
graphio skettdi of the progress of 
the mission through the streets^ as a 
curioi^ity in its way : 

Crowds of w'ondcririg iiiluibitants came 
out to gaze at tlie l ein'escntativos of the 
nation \vhidi had riMluced the great 
Mogul to a shadow, and seated itself on 
the throne of 'J'ippoo. rushing forward 
With the outstfetcheil neck c)f eager 
curiosity, they hlockc'il u]» the ]>uhlic 
ways. The royal body-guards rt )de akioiig 
thefoot-p-issengcrs ; lasheil at them with 
their whips ; tilted W'ith their lances at 
grave spectators sitting quietly in their 
own balconies ; and cleared the way as 
best they could. Hut f.ist as tliey dis- 
persed the thronging nuiltitiulc, it closed 
again around the norel cavalcade. 
Through fliis i«otlcy crowd of excited 
inhabitiints, the Hritish Mission was with 
difficulty cwiducted to a Jiouse prepared 
for them by royal mandate. Seated on 
rich caqietH, fed with sweetmeats, and 
regaled with sherbet, every attention 
was paid to the European strangers. 

There wore some disputes about 
tbe forms of prcsentiilioii ; but at 
last a day was appointed for the 
CTand ceremonial, and here we have 
Shah Soojah in his glory. 

■\Vhen the eventful tlay arrived, they 
found the king, with that love of out- 
ward pomp wliich clung to him to tl^e 
last, sitting on a gilded throne, crowned, 
plumed, and arrayed in costly apparel. 
The royal person was a blnze of jewclleiy, 
conspicuous among which the mighty 
diamond, the Koh-i-noor, destined in 
after days to umlergo such romantic 
vicissitudes, glittered in a gorgeous brace- 
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let on the arm of the Shah. Welcoming 
the English gentlemen with a graceful 
cordiality, he expressed a hope that the 
King of England and all the English 
nation were well, presented the officers 
of the embassy with dresses of honour, 
and then, dismissing all but Mr. Elphin- 
stone and his secretary, proceeded to 
the business of the interview. 

Elpliiiislone afterwards declared 
that he was quite surprised to find 
that the Dourance monarch had so 
mueli of tlie ‘ manners of a gcntle- 
inaii;’ but the .suaviter in modo 
is of little use to aii Afghan king, 
uhen, as in Soojah’s ease, it is un- 
aecoiiqianied by Wig fortitcr hire. 

The reader u ill perceive that at 
this reception Sliah Soojah was 
covered with a blaze of jewellery, 
amongst uhieli the famous Koli-i- 
iioor diamond was conspicuous. The 
history of tliai diamond is very mu(*h 
like Lis own; and the brief episode 
of its fortunes, w hie hwt find touched 
upon ill these volumes, may be ae- 
c(‘jited as a sort of counterpart of 
tlie life of its owner. 

Immediately after the mi.ssion dc- 
. parted. Sliah Soojah was worsted in 
open batile, ami liis r«fyal person 
seized, and carried off in bondage to 
Caclicmere. ‘Here,’ says our 
author, ‘ lie was oflered his release 
at the price of the Koli-i-uoor ; but 
Jie refused to sun-cuder this magui- 
lieent appendage to tlie crown of 
Caiihul, and rescued it from the 
hands of one plunderer only to 
suffer it to fall into tbo gi*ipo of 
another.’ Kuiijeet Singb, it seems, 
was very covetous of the possession 
of this diamond, and poor Shah 
Soojah, much in the same way as 
foxes are limited for their brush, 
apjiears to liave been chased, and 
tempted, and menaced, and bribed 
with all manner of promises, for tlio 
sake of this one precious jewel. 
Yielding incautiously to the advice 
of otliers, he was thus induced, 
when driven out of Lis own king- 
dom, to pay a visit to the crafty 
Hunjeet, who no sooner got him 
safely housed in his capital, than he 
began to lay siege to tlie Koh-i- 
noor. 

On the second day after Shah Soojah 
entered Lahore, ho was waited on by an 
emissary from Runjeet, who domandetl 
the jewel in the name of his master. 
The fugitive monarch asked for time to 
consider the request, aVid hinted that, 
after he had partitkeii of Runjeet’s hos. 
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pitality, he might be in a temper to 
grant it. On the following day, the same 
messenger presented himself again, and 
recei ved a si rnilar reply. Uiinj ee t Singh 
was ill no mood to brook this delay. 
Determined to possess himself of the 
Ivoli i-noor, he now resorted toother mea< 
sures to extort it from the luckless owner. 

Shall Soojah tells the story him- 
self ill the singular autobiography 
lie left behiud Jiim. Failing in his 
attc^mpts to procure tin? diamond by 
direct means, E-uujeot Singh liad re- 
eouvse to \'iolciic-e. ATaking a pri- 
soner of his defenceless lie 

l^laced sentinels over him, and 
nearly sLai’ved him for a whole 
month ; and then, wheu he Jiad re- 
duced him to such a condition as to 
make him an easy prey, lie sent 
* eonlideiitially’ to iiiiii to know if he 
wanted ‘ rt*ady cash,’ and whether 
lie would outer into an agreoment 
for tire diamond. In this forlorn 
and hungry slati*. what could the 
Shahdo but submit? Soojab loquitur: 

Wfi answered in the affirmative, and 
next d:iy, Ram Singh brought 40,000 or 
/>0,000 rupees, and asked again for the 
Koh-i-noor, which we promised to pro- 
cure when some treaty was agreed upon. 
Two days after this, Kuiijeet Singh came 
in ]ierHon, and, after friendly pro- 
testations, he stained ,a paper with 
safflower, and swearing by the Griinth 
of Daba Nanuek and liis own sword, lie 
wrote tile following security and com- 
pact - 'riiat he delivered over the pro- 
vinces of Kote Ciimaleeh, Jung Shawl, 
and Khuleli Noor, to us and our heirs 
for ever; also offering assistance in 
troops and treasure for the purpose of 
again recovering our throne. We also 
agreed, if we should ever ascenrl the 
throne, to consider Runjeet Singh al- 
ways in the light of an .ally. He then 
proposed himself that we should ex- 
chnngo turbans, which is .among tlie 
Sikhs a pledge of eternal friendship, and 
wo then gave him the Koh-i-noor. 

We liavc in tliis story a character- 
istic specimen of Eastern treachery 
and cupidity, herein we may sec the 
sort of (dements against which our 
countrymen in India have to con- 
tend in their negotiations with these 
decoratt'd robbers. But worse ro- 
maius behiud. liunjeet Singh had 
no sooner obtained the diamond than 
he showed groat reluctance to fullil 
liis promises; and, in order to get rid 
of the obligation, ho took the Shah 
upon an expedition, in which he held 
out liopes to him of regaining his 
throne. He had not gone very far. 


however, before he abandoned the 
undertaking, and consigned the fu- 
gitive king to the (diargo of some of 
his chiefs, by whom in* was shame- 
lessly plundered. In tliis condition 
ho returned to Lahore. Here ho 
was stripped naked of evmy thing he 
possesse(t ; spies were set over him ; 
and, to use his own piteous language, 
‘ seven ranges of guards wore put 
upon our person, and armed men, 
with lighted torches, watched our 
bed.’ At length lie contrived to 
clTect his escape, and to take refuge 
under British protection at Looci- 
liiamih, where lie found another royal 

J )ciisioiier on our large - hearli‘d 
jounty, in the person of Jiis luckless 
brother, Shah Zemaun, whose (*yos 
bad been plucked out by his brother 
Mahmoud, whom Soojah had in liis 
turn dciiosed. 

Su(*li, then, were the characters 
and fortunes of Dost Mahoim*il and 
Shah Sop] ah. U'l le contra at 1 let ween 
them is as striking as the exposition 
ofitijs essential to a just apiirocLa- 
tioii of the policy we afterwards 
adopted betwe^eu them. While 
SoojaJi was livuig upon our bounty. 
Dost Maliormid was ruling the Dou- 
ranee empire with unexampled dis- 
cretion and success. In his aiiio- 
liiograpliy, Soojah takes credit to 
binjself for tciKleriicss and ibrbear- 
anee to his enemies, wliih* writers, 
who have endeavoured to justify 
our subse(pieut interference on his 
behalf, seek to (jast upon Dost Ma- 
homed the charge of excesaivo 
cruelty. Mr. Kaye vindicates him 
from this aspersion, and^says that 
liis vices wore rather the growth 
of circumstances than of any ‘ ex- 
traordinary badness of h?art.’ The 
U'hole passage shows how dillicult 
it is for an Afglian chief to resist 
tlie indigenous evils by which he is 
Burri)unaed. 

Dost Afahomed w<as not by nature 
cruel ; hut once embarked in the strife 
of Afghan politics, a man must cither 
fight it out or die. Every man's hand 
is against him, and lie must turn his 
haml against every man. There is no 
middle course open to him. If lie would 
save himself, he must cast his scruples 
to the winds. Even wlien seated most 
securely on the musniid, an Afghan 
ruler must commit many acts abhorrent 
to our ideas of humanity. He must 
rule with vigour, or not at all. That 
Dost Mahomed, during the twelve years 
of supremacy which he enjoyed at 
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Caubul, often resorted, for tlio due 
iTiaiutenaiice of Ins power, to measures 
of severity incompatible with the cha- 
racter of a humane ruler, is only to say 
that for twelve years he retaiiiwl liis 
place at the hea<l of alFairs. Such rigour 
is inseparable from the government of 
such a people. "We cannot rein wild 
horses with silken brai<ls. 

The -woiulcr is, not tluit Dost 
Malioniod exliibited traits of severity 
in extreme eases, Init that, liis govern- 
inenfc nas so free from oxeessea of 
all kinds. 

AVe now turn to Herat, where 
the events were maturing, which 
really hnl to tlic w ar in Afghanistan. 
The necessity of niaiiitainiiig our 
iniliieii(‘(‘ in that eoiuihy cannot be 
very clearly understood witb.out an 
aeenralc knowledge of tlic position 
of Jleraf, and of its iiiii)ortance to 
us as an I'xicrior bulwark against 
invasion. •> 

Tlic city or fortress of IltTat oc- 
(Mi])ies a eomnianding site in a fertile 
and well-watered valley on the fron- 
tiers of the Afghan country, one 
of tin? greatest emporiums of tlio 
commerce of Asia, and, fi’om its 
position, oilers such signal advan- 
tage's fur an enterprise against Hin- 
dost'ui as to acquire for it the de- 
scriptive oriental title of the Gate* 
or Kt‘y to Irulia. Always amply 
providi'd witli stores, and ])osseseing 
great resources within itself, it is 
said to 1)0 cajiable of affording sup- 
plies for 150,(H10 men. * From this 
point,’ obs(‘rves a modern writer, 
‘ th(' route to the Indus lies com- 
paraiively open, presenting no dilli- 
culties inn the way of provision for 
ail army, or tlic means of transport- 
ing its material.’* 

Of this city — tlie first object of 
attack whenever our ])OSsessious 
have been menaced by foreign pow ers 
ill that direeiion — Mr. JCaye gives 
us some new’ and very interesting 
details. It appears, that wliile with- 
out all is bright and rich, w'itliin 
there is notliing hut filth *and misery. 
It w ill be perceived that he speaks 
iu tlie past tense. The w ar had so 
altered the smiling aspect of the 
surrounding country (once called 
the ‘ Granary of Central Asia’), 
dotted over with little fortified vil- 


lages, corn-fields, vineyards, and 
gardens, that it could hardly be 
recognised by its former visitors. 

I’ho beauty of the place was beyond the 
walls. Within, all was dirt and desola- 
tion. Strongly fortifie<l on every si<le 
by a wet ditch and a solid outer wall, 
with five gates, each defended hy a 
small outwork, the city presented but 
few claims to the admiration of the 
traveller. Four long bazaars, roofed 
with arched brickwork, meeting in a 
small domed quadrangle in the centre 
of the city, divided it into four quarters. 
In each of these there may have lH*en 
about a thousand dwell ingdiouses and 
ten thousand of inhabitants. Mostp.ies 
and caravanserais, public baths and 
public reservoirs, varied the wretched 
iinifonnity of the narrow dirty streets, 
which, roofed across, weie often little 
better than dark tunnels or conduits, 
where every coticeivahlo deseriptiim of 
filth was sufiered to collect and putrefy. 

Built entirely uf solid# brick 
masonry, with lofty ramjiarts, and 
nuiiKToua towers, Herat was a ])lac*o 
of considerable strength. jSothiiig 
could be more wretclied than the 
life of its inliabitants. The governor 
being compelled to liuld oifice on a 
small salary, sought to make up the 
deficieney ny plundering tJie liouses 
of the inhabitants. No man was 
safe; and you could detect tlni evi- 
flciices of fear and insecurity iu the 
looks of the people, as they cowered 
«nd shuddereil through the streets, 
looking into oacli otlier’s faces with 
anxiety and suspicion. It was dan- 
gerous fur a stranger to w alk out, 
unless he w as attended hy an escort 
to protect him against the risk of 
being seized and sold into slavery. 
So gri'at was the terror of tlie people, 
that the shops were closed before 
sunset, and the stillness of the night 
was constantly broken by cries and 
challenges. 

B everting to Mr. Kaye’s ])icture 
of the condition of ail airs in the 
autumn of 1837, the English reader 
may now' distinctly see why the 
British authorities evineed a sudden 
interestiii the struggle that was going 
on in Central Asia, and bethought 
themselves of tlic necessity of inter- 
posing, as a matter of self-defence. 
Lord Auckland was then Governor- 
General — a peace-loving man, who. 


* Hist or }f of Russia ; — Larchier’s Cycloi^diaf in which the whole question of 
the pi-acticability of a Russian invasloii of India w'ill be found fully discussed. 
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in spite of his pacille lendcneies, was 
so easily led by the last spea ker, that 
lie was the worst cpialitied man in 
the world for the graA'^e crisis lie 
Avas now called upon to meet. The 
first measures adopted in this emer- 
gency AV(Tc to send Sir Alexander 
Burnos to Caubul, and an eiiA'oy to 
tlie Persian cam]) ; llio former, 
charged with a political mission in a 
comiiiercial disguise, and the latter, 
Avith remonstrances against the bad 
faith of Persia, the siege of Herat 
being an open violation of an exist ing 
treaty, lloth missions failed — the 
one, because our agent was tlin^arted 
by tlie supreme goA^ernmciit in liis 
negotiations; the other, because 
Persia had grown insolent, under the 
Avings of llussia. 

One of the glaring errors of our 
Indian government on these occa- 
siou||Avas, that of cli(M*king and im- 
])ecn^ the action of its agents, aa Iio, 

K ing of events on the spot, must 
>etter able to form sound con- 
clusions as to Avhat is necessary to 
bo done, than the council sitting 
in executive ignorance in Calcutta. 
A Avider discretion ought to have 
been contided to Puriies — aa'Iioso 
energy and enthusiasm were cruelly 
dampi'd by instructions Avhich com- 
plctclynullitied his utility, and aa liicli 
travelled so sluAvly to their destina- 
tion, that by tiic time they arrirjL*d 
there, the circumstances of the 
case liad undergone a change tliat 
rendered them Avliolly inapplicable. 
Major EdAvardcs, in liis Avork on 
the Lhinjab, complains of the same 
injusllee that inflicted a censure 
U}^)Oii llurnes for ])roposing a course 
ot poli(‘y which tlie authoritii'S after- 
Avards acknoAA’ledged ought to liavc 
been aeded upon. 

Failing in these negotiations, Lord 
Auckland issued a manifesto, de- 
claring AA'ar against Dost Mahomed. 
This fatal step Avas adopted upon tlic 
advice of three young and irrespou- 
fliblo attaches whom he had taken 
AAdth him to his pleasant retreat at 
f?imlah, in the cool ranges of the 
Himalaya, separated from liis e- 
spoiisible council at Calcutta, with- 
out AA'lioso deliberate sanction, so 
gigantic and costly an enterprise 
should never have been embarked 
in. We liaA^e noAV for the*‘lirst time 
before us in tlieae volumes a com- 
plete and dispassionate history of 


the origin and disastrous conduct of 
that most iniquitous and unjustifi- 
able AA^ar. Mr. Xayo has romoA'od 
the diplomatic and official veil Avhich 
hitherto myslilied the incidents in 
which it originated, and the igno- 
minious rcAvrscs Avhich disgraced 
its progress; and aat, arc bound 
to say, tliat so humiliating and dis- 
creditable a chapter of calamities, 
springing from the grossest injustice 
in the first instance, is not to bo 
found in the annals of ' modern 
Europe. 

The cu.vV.9 belli si)f forth in Lord 
Auckland’s manifesto embraced tvA’o 
sidijccts, aaIucIi hail aliont Jis Tnncli 
connexion Avith each other, as India 
itself hub \\itli Africa or America. 
First, the infraction of c.xisting 
treaties by Persia in Her descent 
upon Herat ; second, the ri'storatiou 
of Shall Soojah to his sovereignty. 
Upon the face of this incoherent 
declaration of war, for objin^ts S(> 
distinct, aao arc instantly struck by 
thfr shallow sophistry A\'liicli in this 
menioramo document sin‘ks*to blend 
them together. Why aac should 
liaA'C gone to war Avilh Dost iVIa- 
liomed because the 8hah of Persia 
had besieged Herat, is one of those 
profound iiiA'stcrics AA'Jnch must re- 
main unexplained till the crack of 
d^^om. The fa(*t Avas, Jjord Auck- 
landhad grossly niismanagcdljnrncs* 
mission, and had (committed the fatal 
blunder of throAV ing Dos ti\lahoin(*d’s 
alliance to the winds, ami suffering 
him to seek the jirolcclion of our 
enemies. In the exigmny to Avhich 
ho had tHiis reduced liinisolf, lie 
thought there AA'a.s*nothing loft but 
to crusli the pOAA'or he ought to luwo 
conciliated, as if it were cliea]jorand 
easier to set up a inonar(!h of our 
own s(‘lc(^tion than to secure the 
friendship of the existing monardi, 
W'ko had given us signal proofs of 
liis desire to cultivate amicable rela- 
tions Avith us. Having resolved to 
go to Avar with Dost Mahomed, in 
despite of reason and justice, his 
lordship must have secretly felt hoAV 
difficult it was to justify so iniqui- 
tous a measure, Avlien, casting about 
for a pretext to hang it iqion, he 
linked it with the invasion by a 
foreifjn pow'er of an independent 
province on tlie remote cojilincs of 
the Afghan empire ! The argument 
of the wolf, when, failing in the 
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direct casus helli, he swallowed up 
the lamb, with — ‘ Well, then, I be- 
lieve that the whole race of you hate 
me,' had more colour of justification 
in it, than the pretence assipfned by 
Lord Auckland for going to war with 
Dost Mahomed. 

So far as Persia Avas concerned, 
the object Avas perliaps sulliciently 
legitimate ; but unfortunately oven 
that ox(;use Avas taken a\vay from us 
by the abandonment of the siege of 
iterat before the army of the Imhis, 
wdiicdi Avas ostensibly collected to 
oppose it, had crossed the frontier. 
Ills lordship, however, having 
dedermiued tx> go on with the en- 
terprise, persisted in Iiis design, 
altliough there AAas no longer an 
enemy to fight withal. As to Shah 
Soojali, wVliad not only over and 
over again refused to interpose on 
his behalf, standing on our dechireci 
policy of non-interference, but had 
einj>hatically deprived ourseh^es of 
the right to do so, wdieii, by sending 
an and)aHsador to Oaul^ a f^w' 
months fie fore, Ave had puOTKly reco- 
gnised the established authority of 
Dost Mahomed. Prom the very first 
step to (ho last,— from the moment 
A\'c sent our troops in full flush and 
panoply of w'ar into the plains and 
lastiiesses of Afghanistan, to the 
hour A\ hen the wretched remnant iff 
ihem n'turued to t(*ll the tale of 
disgrai'c, insult, and massacre, — we 
A\ cre in the Avrong, and the retribu- 
tion AA 0 deserved tracked us in blood 
to the (*Jos(\ 

The declaration of AA\ar aaus in 
its(*lf an act of open and* barefaced 
violcjieo ; nor was its absolute injus- 
tice more obyious than its impolicy. 
It AA'as underUiken in opposition to 
the opinions of all th(‘ men Avho 
were acipiainted with the scene of 
hostilities, and tlic temper and re- 
sources of the Afghan government ; 
against the delibe^at(^ eonvicjtions of 
all the statesmen and military autho- 
rities, Avhose voices ought, to have 
been deferred to on so responsible a 
measiu'e ; and even in contempt of 
the remoiisi ranees of the Supremo 
Council at Oaleuita, aaIiosc sanction, 
by some unexplained misconception 
(to sjfcak charitably) Lord Auckland 
aniioimeed in his manifesto to the 
people of India ! Jt Avas, indeed, as 
Jdr. Kayo says, at once a folly and 
a crime ; and posterity w'ill ratify 
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llie sentence which the inteUigenL 
and dispassionate historian thus 
pronounces upon an act A\hieh re- 
lle(*ts so much discredit upon our 
Indian annals ; — 

It was commenced in defiance of 
every considenition of political and 
military expediency ; and there were 
those who, arguing the matter on higher 
grounds than those of mere expediency, 
pronounced the certainty of its failure, 
because there was a canker of injustice 
at the core. It was, indeed, an experi- 
ment on the forbearance alike of (Jod 
anti of man ; and therefore, though it 
might dawn in success and triumph, it 
was sure to set in failure and disgiuce. 

The marrativc of the AA'ar con- 
tained in those A'olumes is drawn 
almost exclusively from unpublished 
sources, and presents not only a 
variety of details that aaMII be now 
to lh(i readtn% but supjilit's uj^br 
the first time, Avith a complcte^ew 
of all the operations that AA cre car- 
ried on at Caubiil, Jellahabad, and 
Candahar, Aviuding up the ehronielo 
Avith the subsequent reprisals of 
Pollock and Nolt, and tlie final 
restoration by our own hands of the 
veiy sovereign aa Jiom Ave had under- 
taken this disastrous expcdifiou to 
romoAT. The novelty of the matter, 
the clearness and brilliancy of the 
descriptive passages, the sound 
judgment e\’'ijie(‘d in the summary 
criticisms on our policy and its de- 
A’^eloprncnt, and the intimate ac- 
cpuiiniaiiee with Central Asia, and 
tlio habits and institutions of its 
mixed population, displa.y(‘(l by the 
author, render the publication one 
of 1 he most ini cresting and important 
contributions to Indian history that 
has for a long time issued from the 
press. Mr. Kaye appears to have liad 
tlie w'hole eorrcspondeiicc of the Avar 
placed at his disposal, including 
personal diaries and private letters, 
thi'owing a flood of light upon pas- 
sages which had hitherto escaped no- 
tice altogether, or been very imper- 
fectly related. He is thus enabled 
to correct many errors which, from 
Avant of authentic information, liat^e 
passed into current history, and to 
clear up many doubts and obscuri- 
ties. In this work, for instance, wo 
see how the suggestion of the w^ar 
Avas first presented to the mind of 
Lord Auckland, and how liis own 
pacific and credulous nature yielded 
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to the danfforous ascendancy of rash 
advisers. Here?, too, wo learn the 
real opinions of Bumes upon the 
expedition, and are sliown the mad- 
ness of tlie i)olii*y adopted, 1)V seeing 
it directly contrasted with the prac- 
tical policy of a totally different 
cast, which was recoinnieiided by 
Burnes, Wade, and otliers; 

and in tio point of view is this Vciln- 
ahle i)nblicatioii more likely to l)cof 
service to the future student of our 
eastern diplomacy, to the soldier in 
the canij), or the <*ivilian in liis 
distant agency, than in its faithful 
reflection, as in a mirror, of the 
antecedents, incidents, and issues of 
an enterprise which illustrates witli 
singular force the greatest eiTors 
ever committed in our Indian admi- 
nislraHon, and the lielplessness of 
heroic devotion and trained sagacity 
to stjpuggle against them. 

Nor is it alone by his comprehen- 
sive grasp and luininous review of 
the origin and condiujt of thouar, 
that Mr. Kaye establishes bis »*laini 
to an honourable place amongst con- 
temporary writers. lie exl)ibits 
olhiT qualities no loss important. 
The historian of a past epoch pos- 
sesses many advantages over the 
historian of recent events ; time lias 
mellowed and matured the public 
judgnu'ut, and, in the shape of ac- 
cumulated authorities, prepared* to 
his liand the materials Avith which 
lie has to Avork. But he who un- 
dertakes the history of yesterday, 
its Avounds still fresh, its etlects still 
in op(*ration, and many of its actors 
yet alive, Avntes in tlie face of sur- 
viving prejudices and intlucntinl 
checks and temptations, AA'hich it re- 
quires more than ordinary courage 
to resist, Avliile he lahoiirs under 
the additional diliieulty of haAung 
to open up the original sources 
whence his narrative is to be de- 
rived. Mr. Kayci has responded to 
these demands Avitli an amount of 
industry Avhicli has left no source of 
information unexplored, and with a 
fearlessness and impartiality that 
reflect the highest credit upon ‘lis 
independence. In several places — 
as an example of the sjiirit in Avhich 
the whole work is AVTitteii — we 
find him restoring the text of the 
official correspondence where it Avas 
mutilated for publication in the 
Blue Booh, these passages being de- 


signedly cancelled, for the delibe- 
rate purpose of suppressing ev'ery 
tittle of evidence that could tell in 
favour of Dost Mahomed, or that was 
calculated to evnose the injustieo 
and impolicy of tlie Avar. Hear his 
elo(pient and indignant protest 
against these base practices : 

I cannot, indeed, suppress the utter- 
ance of my abhorrence of this system of 
gar])ling the official correspondence of 
public men — aeiiding the letters of ;i. 
.statesman or diplomatist into the world 
mutilated, emasculated — tlie veiy pith 
and sulistaiiee of them cut out by the 
iin-sparing hand of the state-anatomist. 
The dishonesty by which lie upon lie is 
palmed upon the Avorld has imt me re- 
deeming feature. If public men are, 
Avithout reprohension, to be permitted 
to lie in the face of nations — wilfully, 
elaborately, and maliciously to bear 
false-witncss against their neighliours, 
what lnqie is there for ]>rivate veracity ? 
In tin* case before us, the siii)iircsi<lo revi 
is virtually tlie assert i.o fahi. 'fhe clni- 
raeter of Dost Mahomed has been lied 
aAAiay ; t^|diaraeter of Hiirnes has been 
lied awn^^Brith, by the inuiihiiion of the 
correspo^TOice of the latter, have been 
fearfully inisrepre.sente(l — both have 
been set forth a.s doing what they did 
not, and omitting to do Avhat tliey did. 
I caro not whose knife — whose hand 
did the work of mutilation. And, in- 
deed, I do not know. 1 deal Avith priii- 
cyiles, not with persons; and lia^e no 
party ends to serve. I’ht! cause <if truth 
must be uplield. Official documents aro 
the sheet anchors of historians — the last 
courts of appeal to wliicli the ])ublic 
resort. If tliese <locuments are tampered 
with — if they are made to misrepresent 
the word.s ryid actit)n.s of jmblie men, tho 
grave of tnitli is diig,^ind there i.s seldom 
a re.surrection. 

There la not a shadow of ex/uso 
to be offered for tlie sliamelt'sfl falsi- 
licatioii of official corre.sjiondenco 
tlius earnestly deiiouneed. Let eor- 
respondenrie be witbbeld altogether 
rr6m publication, if its publicjation 
be likely to lower the authority or 
endanger the safety of government ; 
but Jet it not be garbled to suit a 
purpose. Wo freely admit that a 
larger measure of discretion in such 
matters must he granted to tho.so 
who arc resjionsible for the conduct 
of our affairs in the East, than to 
any other executive authority under 
the English rule. The position of 
the Goveruor-General and his ad- 
visers ic at ail times extremely diffi- 
cult, and demands the most delicate 
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and adroit management. Govern- 
ment licre is neither legislation nor 
administration, but diplomacy — di- 
ploma<?y, too, of a peculiaidy intri- 
cate and evasive character. Sur- 
rounded by conflicting interests, 
which it is our policy at once to 
conciliate and extinguish, it is 
nearly imi)os8il)lc to preserve on all 
sides, do what we may, an unim- 
peachable r(*pulation. We cannot 
avoid appearhif/ insincere, and 
sometimes we cannot help bchff/ so. 
Our envoys and agents, -working 
their hazardous n ay in tlie face of 
numerous obstacles, in hostile 
camps, and dens of citu‘s and forts, 
w’here every step is taken in the 
midst of masked enemies or doubt- 
ful friends, arc always exposed to 
suspicions. •J^ven if the chiefs are 
favourable to them, or afl(M*t to be 
so, hatred of the Feringhees lurks* 
in the masses, and frequently shows 
itself ill sueli acts of treaeJiory as 
broke out in tlu‘ massaero of our de- 
femadess countrymen a||||||4ooltfln 
and Caubul. The slighte^jjpeideut, 
such as the death of the Persian 
minister at Honihay, in 1S02, on the 
one side, or the ill treatment in the 
Persian eainp before Herat of a 
messenger in tln^ British service, 
might ])reeipitate a war. Such ac- 
cidents are continually happening, 
and are una\i>idable, in the mixture 
and collision of miscellaneous mulii- 
tudes of me.i, who regard each other 
with secret h()stilily^ For these 
reasons, no doubt, considerable lati- 
tude must he allow'<*d to llio Indian 
governnumt' in the public use it 
makes of state documents and ofli- 
cial correspondence; hut there is a 
wide diflerence, wliieli should never 
bo forgotten, between llio exercise 
of a necessary prudence, and the 
praidice of a veiled fraud. 

The account given in this work of 
the siege of Herat, which lasted ten 
months, and end(*d by the retire- 
ment of the besiegers, is entirely 
new', and is one of the most pie- 
turosipie narratives on record. The 
preservation of the place was mainly 
to be ascribed to the presence with- 
in the w alls of a gallant young Eng- 
lish officer, Eldred Potliugcr, to 
w'liose journal our author is chiefly 
indebted for the details of w hieh ho 
has made so skilful a use. Our 
space is too limited to admit of cx- 
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tracts characteristic of the variety of 
exciting scenes enacted under and 
inside the ramparts of the besieged 
tow n ; but w'e must make room for 
one ])assage of remarkable interest. 
On this occasion, the Persians had 
collected their Avholc strength for a 
grand attack, assailing the city at 
five different points. At one point 
they carried the works, and the fate 
of the city w as trembling in the 
balance, when it w'as saved by tlie 
indomitable courage and presence of 
mind of the young Bengal artillery- 
man. Yar Mahomed (at that time 
Wuzeer to the Khan of Herat, anci 
afterwards sovi'reign of the provinc-.) 
and Eldred Pottingcr went down 
togetlu'r to the 8])ot wdiero the 
slaughter Avas going forAvard. 

As they neared the point of attack, 
tlie garri still were seen retreating by 
twos and throes ; others were (juitting 
the works on the pretext of carrying off 
the wounded. These .signs of the waning 
courage of llie defenders wi ought differ- 
ently on the minds of the two men who 
had hitherto seemed to be east in the 
same heroic mould — soldiers of strong 
nerves and unfailing resolution. They 
saw that the garrison were giving way. 
Pottinger was eager to piisli on to the 
breach . Yar Mahomed sat himself down . 
Tlio Wuzeer had lost heart. Bis wonted 
high courage and colloctedness had de- 
serted film in this emergency. Asto- 
nURetl and indignant at tlie pusillanimity 
of his companion, tlie Knglish olticer 
called upon the Wuzeer again and again 
to rouse himself— either to move down 
to tlie breach, or to send his son, to 
inspire new heart into the yielding 
garrison. 'J’ho energetic appeal of the 
young Knghshinan W'as not lost upon 
the Afglian chief. He rose np; advanced 
further into the works; and neared the 
breach where the contest was raging. 
Encouraged by the diminished opposi- 
tion, the enemy were pusliing on with 
renewed vigour. Yar Mahometl called 
upon his men, in God's name, to fighc; 
but they wavered and stood stdl. Then 
bis heart failed him again. Ho turned 
back ; said he would go fn* aid ; sought 
the place where he had before sat dow'ii, 
and looked around, irresolute and un- 
nerved. Pointing to the men, who, 
alarmed by the backwardness of their 
chief, were now retreating in every di- 
lution, Pottingcr in vehement language 
insisted upon the absolute ruin of all 
their hopes that must result from want 
of energy in such a conjuncture. Yar 
Mahomed rou.scd himself ; again ad- 
vanced, but again wavered ; and a third 
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time the young English officer was com- 
pelled, by words and deeds alike, to shame 
tlie unmanned W uzeer. The language of 
entreaty was powerless; he used the 
language of reproach. He reviled; he 
threatened ; he seized him by the arm 
and dragged him forward to the breach. 
Such appeals were not to be resisted. 
The noble example of the young English- 
man could not infuse any real courage 
into the Afghan chief; but it at least 
roused liini into .action. The men were 
retreating from the breach. The game 
was almost up. The cowardice of the 
IfV uzeer had well-nigh played aw, ay the 
last shake. Had Yar Maliomcd not been 
roused out of the paralysis that had 
descended upon liirn, Herat would have 
been carried by assault. Jiut tlui iiido- 
ini table courage of Eldred l*ottinger 
saved the beleaguered city. Ho com- 
pelled the "NVuzeer to .ai^pcar l)efore his 
men as one not utterly i>rostrate .and 
hel])less. The chief called upon the 
sohliery to light ; Imt th«‘y continued to 
fall back in dismay. Tlien seizing a 
large staff, Yar ]\I.ahomed ruslied like .a 
madman upon ilie hindmost of the party, 
.and drove tlieni forw'.ird under a shower 
of heavy hlow.s. The nature of the 
works was such as to forbid tlicir hilling 
back in a body. Cooped up in a narrow 
])assage, and seeing no other outlet of 
e.scapi*, many ol' them leaped wildly over 
the |»araj)et, and rusluMl dowm the ex- 
te rior slope full upon the I’orsi an stormers. 
'J’he effect of this sudden movement wa.s 
in.agical. Tlie Persi.ans, seized with a 
panic, abandoned their position and 
Wed. The crisis was over; Herat ^as 
•saved. 

The hciit and fury of a desperate 
eoiillii't, till; uild energy and breath- 
less siLspensc of a struggle upon 
which the fate of a kingdom de- 
pend(3d, Iiave seldom beeji more 
]i()\ver fully expre.ssetl than in tJiis 
passage. 

Witli th(3 siege of Herat termi- 
n.'itcd the only excuse wc liad for 
inarching an army into Afghanistan; 
yet thither wc marched iiotvvith- 
atanding, and mot with so much suc- 
cess at tlie outset, tlmt we plunged 
into fresh acts of oppression in the 
oxulti’tion of our triiimpliant pro- 
gro'^s. Throughout tlie whole line 
of country traversed on the route, 
supplie.s wen* enfonred for our troops, 
the ameers of Sindh were muled cd 
in Large sums of money, for the pay- 
ment of which they already licld a 
receipt in full, and an exi.sting treaty, 
prohibiting the transport of military 
stores along the Incfiis, was oxiculy 


and unscrupulously violated for the 
couyomence of the expedition. In- 
justice begets „ injustice, says our 
author, hut it also, sooner or later, 
begets its own punishment. At 
Peshaw ur, Shah Soojah was formally 
installed; he was restored to liis 
monarchy under a royal salute, and 
in the presence of a" grand holiday 
review of British troo])s. And in 
due time this promising ceremonial 
was followed up by tin? expulsion of 
Host Maliomcd, wlio, for a long 
period, gave us heavy work to do iTi 
chasing liiin, tlirough mingled for- 
tunes of lictory and defeat, all over 
the country. ‘ I am like a wordeii 
spoon,’ 1 ‘ricd Dost Mahomed ; ‘ you 
iiia^^ throw me Jiiilier .and thitJier, 
but 1 shall not 1)0 hurt.’ Beaten in 
one jdace, he inimedia^eJy sbirted 
up with rem*wed vigoiir in another. 
Wlierever he ueiit, lie set tlie whole 
popiiliticm in a IJaze. But this 
could not last for e\or. On the 2nd 
of November, IStO, the doom of 
iVisi I\r^omed went forth, but he 
rc.serveolb liimself tlie glory of pro- 
nouncing it. After liamig eluded 
the Britisli troops like an ujnis 
yh/<£//A*, he re-ai)]»eared at llielu*ad of 
.a handful of followers in tin* valley of 
Purwanduriah. TJio British force 
was posted op])osile to liim. It was 

clear, bright morning, and the 
crisp, fre.sli air seemed to breathe 
eonJideiiee and courage. ( )ur cavalry 
advanced to outllaiik IIk! eiienu^, 
and from tliat monuMit Dost Mu- 
liomecl east beliind Jiim all thought 
of n*treat. At the liead of a .small 
baud of horsemen, badjy mounted, 
lie advanced to meVt his assailants. 

lieside hha rode tlie hearer of the 
blue standard, whicli marked bis place 
ill the battle. He pointed to it; reined 
ill bis horse ; then snatching the white 
from his head, stood up in hi.s 
sljrruiiH uncovered before bis followers, 
and called upon them, in the n.anu} of 
tiod and the Frojdiet, to drive the 
cursed Kaffirs from the country of the 
faithful. * Follow me,’ lie cried aloud, 
' or I am a lost man.’ 

Wo need not enter into the parti- 
culars of tJie figlit. Tin* Afghans, ail- 
vaiudng steadily, drove tin* British 
cavalry like sheep before them. Tw o 
of our bravest officers wa‘rt5 cut to 
p)ic3ces. Dost Mahoincjd was master 
of the field. This ovcrwIiehningdi.s- 
asterlilled the Bnglishwith dismay. 
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It Lad a difleront effect on Dost Ma- 
homed. He knew that his tempo- 
ral^ success would only hasten his 
ruin, by inducing the British to 
redouble their exertions ; and he 
resolved to anticipate the destiny 
he could not avert. The scene tlifit 
follows is one of the most touchini^ 
in a narrative crowded wiili slrikiiifjf 
and pathetic incidents ; — 

lie had met the British troops in the 
field, and, at the head of a little band of 
horsemen, had driven hack tlie cavalry 
of the Fcrin^^dicos — liis last charge had 
been a nolde one, he might now retire 
from the contest without a blot upon his 
name. So thought the rx-Amecr; as 
was his wont, taking counsel of his 
saddlo. None knew in the British camp 
thedirecti<»ii he had taken — none guessed 
the character of his thoughts. On the 
day after the victory of Burwundarrah 
lie was under the walls of Cauhul. lie 
had been four-and-twenty hours in tlio 
saddle; but betrayed little symptom of 
fatigue. A single horseman attended 
him. As they approached the residence 
of tlie British Knvoy, they .saw an 
Englisli gentleman returnin|wfrom his 
evening ride. The attcndaiK galloped 
forward to satisfy himself of the identity 
of the ridv.'!’, ami 1 icing assured that the 
envoy was before him, said that the 
Ameer was at hand. ‘ AV hat Ameer?’ 
asked Macriaughten. M^ost Alahonied 
Khan,’ was the answt i ; and ]U'eseiitly 
the Ameer himself stood before him. 
Throwing himself fron his liorse, Duot 
Mahomed saluted the envoy, anti said 
he W'as come to cljiin liis protection, 
lie suiTcmlered his sword to the Britisli 
chief; bnt MaonagLUMi returning it to 
him, desired the ameer to rtmiount. 
They then rode together into the mission 
compound- -Post Maliomcd asking many 
eager questions ahdut his family as they 
went. A tent having been pitched for 
his accoinmodJition, he wrote letters to 
his sons, exhorting them to follow his 
exanqile and seek the protection of the 
Britisli Government. 

The object of the ox])Oililion was 
now accom]disli('d ; but Shah Soojak 
was to be kept upon the throne to 
which wo had raised him, and our 
aimiy was to make its ^ay home 
again. These ends w'ere not so easily 
achieved as might bo supposed. I t 
soon appeared that Shah Soojah 
could nut control the power lie was 
Bet up to go\ ern; and while our 
troops w’er(‘ yet in sightof his capital, 
the people broke out into j-ebelliuii, 
the iirst intimation of which was 
the butchery in cold blood of Sir 


Alexander Burnes. Then ensued 
that long train of humiliations and 
harassing defeats which terminated 
ill the total extinction of the whole 
army before Caubul, and its nume- 
rous followxTS, of w'liom but one mini 
escaped alive to relate llii' tidings. 
The retreat from Caubul liad an 
ominous ])rclude in the murdi'r of 
Sir William Alaciiaghten iu brosid 
daylight, on the open jilain, and the 
recreant submission of our trooiis, 
whose sj)irit was effectually broken, 
to the assassination of tlieir chief 
before their eyes. ‘Not a gun,* 
says Mr. Kaye, ‘ was tired from the 
ramparts of the eantonment. ; nol. a 
eoirqiany of troops sallied out to 
res(*uo or revenge; the body’ of the 
British minister was left to be hacked 
to pieces, and his mangled remains 
W’cre paraded in barbarous triuin]>li 
about the streids and bazaars of the 
city !’ 'Pile history of the sid)se(|ucnt 
ndreat of the army’, literally shot 
dow'u like dogs in IIk' sa^'age passes 
of the mountains, is debiiled with 
terrible minuteness in these volumes. 
They had struggleil on from day to 
day, every hour tiiinning their num- 
bers, and tilling the sniw ivors w illi 
a ferocious ih's^iair, — struggling on 
through the human shambles, in the 
llO] [u; of reaching Jcllaliabad, where 
{Sale was sliiit up with his brigatle. 
The sequel is brietly told. 

On the loth of .laimary, when the 
garrison wore busy on the woiks, toiling 
w'ith axe and shovel, with their aims 
]>ileil aiul their accontreinents laid out 
close at hand, a sentry, on the rarijp.irts, 
looking out towards the Caubul road, saw 
a solitary white-faced horseman btrug- 
gling on towards the fort. The w'ord 
w’as passed ; the tidings spread. l*rt sently 
the ramparts were lined with officers, 
looking out, with throbbing hearts, 
through unsteady telescopes, or with 
straining eyes tnacing the road. iSlow'ly 
and painfully, as though horse and 
rider both were in an extremity of mortal 
weakness, the solitary mounted man 
came reeling, tottering on. I’hey saw 
that he was an Englishman. On a 
wretched, weary pony, clinging, as one 
sick or wounded, to its neck, he sate or 
ratlier leant forward; and there were 
those who, as they w’atched his progress, 
thought that he could never reach, un- 
aided, the walls of Jellahabad. 

A shuddeB ran through the garrison. 
That solitary horseman looked like the 
me.sseiigc*r of death. Few doubted tliat 
he was the bearer of intelligence that 
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would fill their soula with horror and 
dismay. Their worst forebodings seemed 
confirmed. There was the one man who 
was to tell the story of the massacre of a 
great army. A party of cavalry were 
sent out to succour him. They brought 
him in wounded, exhausted, half-dead. 
The messenger was Dr. J3i*ydon, anti he 
now reported his belief that he was the 
sole .survivor of an army of some sixteen 
thousand men. 

Ituas said that* Colonel Dcnnie 
predicted this issue, that but oiio 
man noidd survive, and that he 
■would come to aniiounee the destrue- 
tion of tli(‘ rest ; and wlnui lie did 
eoiue, be exelainied — ‘ Did 1 not say 
sop — Here eonies the messenger!* 
'I'liese oracular inspirations afleet 
the mind painfully on such occa- 
sions, and shed a tinge of gloomy 
sii]H‘r.stillon ov(;r scenes already 
al)mi(lantly dismal. 

AV\* must not attempt to track the 
eoneludiiig events of the war, but 
ANc ^\ill malu^ room for a passage 
that will eoinplolo the history of 
JSludi Soqjah’s career. Unable to 
(pit'll the insuiTeetion, or to protect 
in his own dominions tlic friendly 
troojis that bad enti'red them on bis 
behalf, he erowm’d bis iv(n*eant in- 
consistency by (Altering into a nego- 
tiation nith llie .son of Dost Ma- 
bonii'd, ■\^lloln lie had dethroned, and 
marehing <Mit of bis eajiital to assist 
liiin against the English at Telta- 
haba d. Mark the end of this double 
treachery. 

lli.sirig e.arly on the morning of the 
{Ith, he arrayed liinisclf in royal apparel, 
and, accom])anicd by Ji small jiarty of 
lljndostaneos, proceeded under a salute, 
in a chair of state, towards his camp, 
which had been j^itched at Seeah-Sungh. 
J?ut Soojah-ool-dowlah, the son of the 
Ki,w'ab, iiad gone out before him, and 
placed in ambush a party of J ezailcliees. 
As the Shah and his followers were 
making their way towards the regal tent, 
the marksmen fired upon them. The 
volley t«»ok murilcrous effect. Several 
of tlie bearers and of the escort were 
struck fiown ; and the king liimself 
killed on the spot. A ball had entered 
Ifri brain. Soujah-ool-dowlah then rode 
up : and as ho) conteinpletcd Ida bloody 
woik, the body of tlio unhappy king, 
\ain and pompous as he wa.s to the very 
last, w'as stripped of all the iewel.s about 
it the jewelled dagger, &io Jewelled 
girdle, the jewelled head-dres.s ; and it 
w'as then cast into a ditch. 

It >\oukl make au appropriate 


companion picture to tliis passage 
to extract tbo account of Dost 
Maboniod’s restoration ; but we 
must hasten to (?oncludc. 

Lord. Ellenborougb sneccedcil 
Lord Auckland, and bis lirsL act 
\va.s to rcvcr.'ae tbo policy of bis pre- 
decessor. IMic whole world nad 
cried out against jt, ajid we bad 
paid the cosily penally of our injus- 
tice by the saeriliee of many tbou- 
saiuks of lives, and the expcMiture, 
to our eternal dl.sgrace, ot a prodi- 
gious sum of money. Nor na.s tJuTc 
wanted at the close a. startling eir- 
'•umstauei' to impress the li'ssi'U 
mo7’e (h'oply u])on after ages. Eiv.ni 
tlio \ery same retreat in Siinhili 
in which Lord Auckland wrote his 
declaration of war, l^ord Kliou- 
borough issued the proclamation by 
wliieli the whole s])irit and imrposo 
of that ))oli(*y wa.s explicitly coii- 
cleiniicd and retra(!ted ! 

Mr. Ivaye has rendi'red good 
service by the ])ublicatiori of this 
woi’k at this juiieUire. Independent 
of all party infhumei's, it •exhibits 
the course of that fatal cxpc'dition 
■with a vigour and im])artialit.y of 
delineation that, cannot fail to pro- 
duce the best elliM-ts at the present 
immicnt. According to tlie hist 
accounts froTii India, tli(5 eliiefs of 
Candahar, mustering a body of 
4(K)() horsemen, have entered iferat, 
under the proteclioii of the Shall of 
Persia, who is stated to have occu- 
pied the city w ilh a foixx* of no le.ss 
than 12,r)00 men. In addition to 
this iuteJlig(?nee, we hear of tlio 
advance ot^Dost AJahonu^'d, who lias 
organized an arm/ iiiuh'r the eoin- 
nuuid of his son, Jlyder Tvlian, fop 
tJie invasion of Herat. "This lly'dcr 
Kluiii founds some title to the 
throne by virtue of Jiis marriage w ith 
the w idow’ of his brotlicr, Akbar, a 
daaighter of tlie late sovereign ; 
while Alahomod Xhan, another of 
the Pamkzyc race, brother of Dost 
Mahomed, and formerly ruler of 
Peshawur, sets up a similar claim. 
Herat is thus again in tlie marktd, 
to be eontested by rival princes, each 
having some shadow of a right, and 
followers enough to enabli; him to 
assert it;' while our interests in 
that quarter are still more si'rion.sly 
eiidaiigiTcd by the appi^aranec' of lJu* 
Jlussians iii the field, who are said 
to have landed a body of troops on 
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tlie southern coast of the Caspian 
Sea, Avitli the uudisguised intention 
of inveslin g t he bclea^ueredcity . Let 
us, then, in time take a profitable 
lesson from tlie misfortunes of the 
past, and instead of trealirifr with 
indiflereiiee or hostility the friend- 
ship of the Affrhiin sov'(*reign. Jet us 
jseek to eonciliiitj liis alliance, if the 
recollection of the Avrongs he has 
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suffered at our hands do not impel 
him to forbid the bans. With the 
Afghan, revenge is virtue ; let it bo 
our course, to subdue its demonstra- 
tion, not by levying a nt*w army of 
the Indus, but by Jiu open and 
honourable policy, Avhich it is clearly 
as much tlie interest of Dost Ma- 
homed as it is our own to cultivate 
with earnestness and sincerity. 


FLAX AND FLAX-COTTON. 


S IX periods, as they are called, 
have i*i}ips(‘d since the supposed 
creation of the Avorld. Tiiey are 
reprt‘sentett thus : the Primitive, the 
Persian, the Egyptian, the Grecian, 
the lionian, and that uliicli is termed 
the Middle Ages. These periods 
were subdivided into what conven- 
tionality designates ages and gene- 
rations. As those figes increiised, 
the progc(‘ssivc development of the 
liuinaii mind ke])t pace Avilh them, 
as it f-mnd fresh objects for in- 
vest iga lion in their ap])licatioii to 
the uses of man. Each of these 
ages has left for posterity some 
pecnliar characterist ic, which stamps 
at once its fame. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder is associated 
with one ; the art of printing with 
anothei ; ilu* revival of letters 
illustrates the annals of a third: 
{Sliakspeare renden*d the era in 
Avliicli he HahhI men)orablc ; and the 
uanu' of Mijton emblazons tlie page 
of the history sjf King Charles. 
Again, Newton and liis theories 
earn a ri'puVation for the reign of 
(ineen Anne second only to that 
Avhieh Shakspeare earned for lhal of 
Elizabeth. If avc retlect for a mo- 
ment, Ave sliall lind that the dis- 
coveries and inventions in science 
and art A\liich have lalvcn place in 
our oAVii time, give to the ]ii’t‘scnt 
age an imjiortance etiual to that 
of any aaIucIi have jireceded it. 
Steam, for instance, Avliich, though, 
IviiowTi to the laist age, is uuques- 
lioniibly idonfiJied Avith our oAvn 
era, AAlieiher a\c view its uses in the 
elevation of mineral substances from 
the crusts of the globe, or of its agency 
in bringing us, as it is jiroposcd, 
Avithiii seven days’ journey of Cal- 


cutta. Scientific researches on solar 
light liave given to art a AA'ondcrful 
discovt*ry, knoAvn, from ilie name 
of its founder, as tlie Daguerreo- 
type. Py this system may he ac- 
complislu'd in four seconds a more 
perfect likeness in its details and 
truthfidness, so far as regards the 
features, than Avas ever prodiieed 
by a U(‘yn()lds, a LaAvrtMice, or 
a West, ill an equal number of 
mouths. 

Lightning eonduetors. Look at 
their uses. 1 maginc the fragments of 
the Duke of York’s column scaitlered 
about the AtliciicTum ainl Senior 
ITuited Service Clubs by the 
electric Iluid from the AAaiit of 
a lightning conductor ; or the 
Crystal Palace shattered into a 
million particles from a like cause. 
Ituiiniiig through the list of im- 
portant invenlions, Ave have slopped 
to pause on the iitilit}^ of tlie satety- 
lamp, electro-plating and gilding, 
and that most Avonderfiil of all gifts 
of scienci*, the electric telegraph. 
Each of these displays A^ery clearly 
th(* genius Avith AA'hich this age is 
endowed. 

Contemporaneous Avith those groat 
inventions, plans liave been, and arc 
being, AA orked out for the incivased 
liappincss of the human family. As 
the poAvers of steam arc more and 
more dcA^elojicd, bringing within 
easy distance of the cnlighlcncd in- 
habitants of Euroiic. tlie rich and 
luxuriant soils of Ncaa Zealand or 
Australia, of Port Natal or Van- 
couver’s Island, so the increasing 
populatioi i rcliev.dhe parent, N aturo, 
of the burden of supporting them at 
home, and tJicy go forth to found 
new cities and empires, the Anglo- 
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Saxon race leadinpr the "^'an of 
civilization, of coinmc’rcc, and of 
industry, in the New World, as it 
does in the Old. Emijjration is 
one remedy ; colonization another. 
Persons emigrating may have some 
idea of returning to Europe laden 
with the riches producuMl by cither 
sheep’s A^ool in Australia, or the 
spoils and Iroidiies of a Imnter’a life 
in Africa. Those avIio go forth to 
colonize have no intention ever to 
take up a permanent residence at 
home again. Hoth arc generally poor 
in representative wealth, ifuman 
labour is, therefore, greatly in de- 
mand. ltea})ing by inacliinery must 
for a time be know7i to them only 
as a thing existing. No wonder, 
then, that the labouring ])opulaiioii 
leave England and Ireland. There 
is but little ditl’ercnco in the ehange, 
after all. A few associations to 
forget — a few months’ voyage bj^ 
sea, and instead of the laws being 
iiltered for their .safe gov(*rnmeui 
through the Home Otlieo in White- 
hall, thi‘y are liamled over for execu- 
tion to the Colonial (Illlec in Downing 
Street. 

Anolln'r change for the people at 
home has takou place, — some are of 
opinion for the bettor — others, for 
the uorse: that from a ])ro]iibitive 
duty oil th(7 importation of foreign 
grain to free trade. Time wiU 
di;ei<le whieh iioliey is right — a free 
lratl(‘. or protection. 

The agitation consoquont upon 
the abolition of tlie slave trade, 
arising from the probable scarcity 
of sugar, set men’s lioads to work, 
and, as a substitute, the production 
of sugar from beetroot Vv'as jn-oposod. 
tSuLV ir from the cane is, liowovcr, still 
phnuifiil, and then* is no occasion 
lbs* tlie bed root sugar yet. 

TJio llax movement is the newest 
thing out. It is tlie great gun of 
the season; and as a matter of na- 
tional importance, its eulturc is now 
engrossin gmuch attention. All classes 
of the community, from the peer to 
the peasant, manifest much interest 
in 11 s extension. Tin* government 
itself a])])ea.rs to be deeply sensible 
of its utility in enriching a hitherto 
poor eountry — Ireland. Its cultiva- 
tion in that eountry, in its manufac- 
turing and commercial bearings on 


tho welfare* of the people, cannot be ’ 
over-estimated. Nor in England 
can it be less so. The objection to 
encourage its growth wliiv-h has 
hitherto prevailed, on ace»ninLof tho 
waul of a proper system of steep- 
ing to make the eommoility market- 
able, as well as the erroneous im- 
pression which farmers enti'rlained 
respecting its exhaustive ellect upon 
the land where it w as grow n, lias now 
been met. In the lirst instance, by 
an invention, simple in its organiza- 
tion; in the soeoml, by what expe- 
rience has shown to be the contrary. 
By eliemieal analyzation wo are 
lliat if the const nielion of tho 
]^)lant> be closely exaniiiu*d, it uill be 
tounJ that those jiortions of it whieh 
absorb the alkalies and the nutritive 
properties of tlie soil ai’e llfosi* which 
arc not required for manufacture — 
i. the \Aoody part of the plant, 
the resinous matter, and tho seed. 
Tho capsules of the si'cds, the husks 
of ilio cajisules, and the seeds con- 
tain* a very large jiropovliou of 
nitrogen and phos])lioric aefd, and 
may, conseiiueiitly, be advanta- 
geously employed for the juirposo 
of inamiro, or I’or the feeding of 
cattle. Tliai part of the ]daut which 
is reijuired for manufaeturo — viz., 
the iibre, consists of jiboiit foi'ty- 
scv#n parts of carbon in 100, united 
to tho olemonts of wafccj% it may 
be said, that tin* principal eonstiluont 
parts of the iiliro consist of liydro- 
gen, oxygen, and earlion — all of 
which arc derived, not from the 
soil, but from the atmosphere. 

Itesiiecting the exhaust ivi* flowers 
of the crop upon the land, accounts 
have been given by many eminent 
Jandoivi lers cli'inonstratiiig tl ic fa 1 lacy 
of siicJi an opinion. Exhaustive it 
must be to a eertaiii extent, but less 
so tluni wheat. The latter, it is as- 
serted ill Somersetsliirc; grows best 
after the fornn‘r. 

Lord ]\1onteagle has grown some 
flax upon his land in Indaiid, and 
the result has been, that though the 
land had been rather exhausted be- 
fore he had sown it, thatlaml bci^ame 
better than any other oji his estate, 
and the best grass was got ofl‘ the 
meadow in which flax had been 
grown. Mr. nriico, of Enshain,^ 
Oxfordshire, has, like hundreds of 


* The Flax Movemenif by Chevalier Claussen. 
VOL. XLIV. 2f0. CCLXIII. 
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otliora, added Ids testimony to the 
fact that its growth cannot be dele- 
terious to the land. If chemical 
analysis and practical experience can 
contirm tliat opinion, ^ddch in the 
second ‘ period’ of history existed — 
namely, that llax* is an article of 
general utility, and a marketable 
commodity, little blame on Iluj side 
of posterity, CV(mi if the views of tlic 
greatest supporters of the movement 
be not carried out, will attach itself 
to this ag(‘ for the endeavours which 
arc now being made to render it an 
useful and sia])le commodity. There 
is little (loid)t that the grower of flax 
will find !i ready and remunerative 
markcl to dispose of his crop. 

Jt is asserted that one half of the 
present demand for cotton mayb(i 
axlvuntageously supplied by home- 
grown llax. The climate and soil of 
hhigland are peculiarly favourable to 
its gro\^th. Ih'lgiiim has, hitherto, 
been considered as the best soil for 
flax, (’ircumstaiicesliave, however, 
provi’d the eontraiy. The severe 
droughts to which that eountiy is 
subject, not unfrcqucnily inllict 
serious damage upon theerop. The 
damage must he iuercasod, too, if 
thosi' droughts occur in the spring 
of the year, from the faet that the 
crop is )oimg, and consetpiontly less 
able lo withstand their dcleterous 
edects. It is astonishing that in the 
llmti'd Kingdom tlic plant lias been 
brought to great perfection in lo- 
calitu's wliei*(\ from the state of the 
soil, it would he least expected. In 
the fen districts of England, flax has 
be(‘u produced^ An Irish hog has 
produec'i I a crop. 1 1 has been grown 
upon the heacon-liill of Norfolk, and 
reared its head on the summit of the 
'VVicklow monn I ains. The fiuility of 
intcr-comnnmication between agri- 
cultural and commercial districts is 
now such, that no great difuCulty 
would he found by the grower ob- 
taining a market for the dis|K)sal of 
the plant. Flax is now being em- 
ployed in our sillt, w'oolIen,and cotton 
maiiufaetures. 'fhe largest portion 
of till' article employed is of foreign 
grow th . It must of necessity become 
larger from the continually increas- 
ing demand, unless the encourage- 
ment of its grow'th at home be fa- 
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voured. ABritishagriculturisl sliould 
not lose the profit which would be 
realized by the coiisum])tion of flax 
in his own country. If he wushes to 
import, wdiy he had 1 letter do so. 
On the other hand, if flax w ould pay 
him as W’ell as wheal', or even as oats 
or potato(‘s, he sliould consider that 
by not producing it, a considerable 
sum ol money leaves the country 
annually, which might bo kept at 
home. In oil-cake alone 70,()0() tons 
arc aimnally imported, exceeding a 
value of 5(X),fXH)/. This 7().(X)(J tons 
is for feeding English cattle. The 
agriculturist ought, in our opinion, to 
produce the oil-cake himseli. 

Flax seed for sowing and crushing 
is imported annually to the amount of 
l,S2t),rKX)/. taking the quantity im- 
ported, (ioO.tXX) quarters, at 7s. per 
quarter. Linsei*d-oil prossors arc 
thrown for dependence Ujion foreign 
supplies. Why may not 2,0Ut),0(K)/. 
annually he saved to England!' which 
w'ould be the result if our agri- 
culturists cultivated flax at home. 
Another of the udvantagi's that the 
agrieult'Urist would experience, ii* a 
eriq) wme ])roduced at liome, would 
be, that instead of having the more 
refuse and husks which lemain after 
the expression of the oh'agiiious 
properties from the seed which 
appertains to the oil-cake imported 
^j*om foreign countries, he might send 
his seed to the oil-])rosser, w ho w ould 
return ilie refuse, and he would thus 
be enabled to fatten his ratt le upon 
cake produced from home-grown 
instead of foreign linseed. 

In our maiiufactur(‘s the relation- 
ship in which the libre of the jilant 
stands is wwtli a momciit’s con- 
sideration. In two main branches 
of onr textile inannfaetures w'c are 
completely dependent for the supply 
of the raw material growm in foreign 
countries. Cotton and linen are 
the tw^o articles. Of the lirst wo 
must remain dc])endent for the 
supply required for home use and 
for exportation. But, on the other 
hand, by the adajitation of flax to 
cotton machinery, the extent of 
dependence will, it is asserted by 
those interested in the movement, 
be considerably lessened. This result 
will, how^evci. be determined by the 
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spirit in which our agricultural 
populiition take it up. The manu- 
facturing districts await with anxiety 
tlic decision of our farmers in the 
matter. Manchester and Lco<is, 
the former in cotton, and the latter 
in wool, are of opinion that the 
combination of the fibre with the 
two articles just mentioned w^ould 
reduce their price to the consumer 
at least twenty per cent. — not to 
apeak of the increased employment 
that those districts would derive 
from its iutrotluction in an agricul- 
tural, as well as a commercial view. 
Tnoiir linen and other manufactures 
100.000 tons of flax are aniiujilly 
consumed; tons are importeef; 

and the British Isles, where the 
article of linen is completed for 
consumption, furnish 25,000 tons. 

It is computed that the total 
value of all the articles of British 
niaunfactur(\ in which the flax fibre 
imported is employed, exceeds 
5.()00,(K)0Z. annually. 

The great object of those who 
1 deni if y themselves w ith the move- 
ment should be to make the plant 
a marketable auxiliary to eotton. 
Hitherto that dilliculty has been a 
great drawback to those agricul- 
turists who felt di8])oscd tocneourage 
its growth. The jjiodc of steeping 
may bo st*t down as the eliief impe- 
diment. By a happy iiiventioB, 
however, before nlliidod to, lliis 
impediment may be said to liavc 
been got over; and the Chevalier 
Olanssen, to whoso credit the origin 
of the new sj^stem is due, as w'ell as 
its practical application, is now in a 
position to prove its truth. 

^IV/e Hand-hook to the Official 


Catalogues of the Great FxhihUion, 
edited by Biobert Hunt, Esq., thus 
describes the advautagos of the 
process as exhibited by the Chevalier 
Clausaen : — 

In the first stage it will enable the 
farmer, by mechanical means, and with 
little trouble and expense, to re<lucc the 
bulk of his flax crop, so as to give him 
access to markets, and render it market- 
able. It will enable him at the same 
time to preserve, to be returned to the 
land, those portions of the* crop which 
tend to exhaust the soil ; tlio produce 
being a description of fibre adapted to 
the coarser kinds of the flax inaiiufac- 
tiirn. By the second, or boiling opera- 
tion, the long, troublesome, and noxious 
process of steeping may be dis])ensetl 
with, in the preparation of flax for the 
finer purposes, for which long fibre i« 
spun in the ordinary way. ■'Lastly, by 
reducing the flax to short fibre, and Ijy 
splitting ii up ])y menus of tlie cbemical 
process above describe* v, a great ex- 
tension of tile demand for flax may be 
expected, to be spun on cotton, wool, 
and silk macliinery alone, or in combi- 
nation with any of those substances. 
All these results will have flecn ob- 
tained through rnicroscojjic rcjsc'arcbes 
into the structure of the flax plant, and 
the application of chemical ♦knowledge 
to the improvement of old ]>roccsscs for 
preparing it for use. 

There are many inventions of 
tbii age that must necessarily meet 
with inconsiderable success ; juaiiy 
tliatwdll meet with no sui*cess at all. 
1'he invention of flie Clievalior 
Claiissen is, bowevi-r, if wv are not 
greatly mistaki'ii, dcstiiu^d to enjoy 
great ])opularity, and Ins name is as 
indissolubly eonnect^Ml uilJi lla.v as 
that of Arkwright or Walt uitJi 
eotton and tlic steam-engine. 
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EDMUND BUllKE. 


S OME years have now elapsed 
since oiir readers wcto f^raiilicd 
by tlie publication of the Corre- 
spondence of the Jlonourahle 

JUdmnnd Burke, hetween the years 
1744 and I he period of his decease 
in 17‘J7. '^I'he loiters have now 
taken lli(‘ir pla(iea]non^ the literary 
treasures tJiat we owe to the distin- 
guished mail by wliom they were 
WTitti'u ; and th(*y form an excel- 
lent sujipleinent to his fjjreat works. 
They were edited without the least 
aflectation by Earl Eitz william and 
Mir Uicluird Jlourke, and the public 
were told, for Ihe lirst time, the 
reason Avhy the niannseri]jts wliich 
Ihirke wait knowni to have left had 
not sooner beim <;ivcn to the world. 

Executors, liltc otliiT men, must 
pay the tribute of moi*tality. Dr. 
Lawrence and tlu‘ llishop of lio- 
eliesler belli died bi'fore they had 
iinislied their labour of love. The 
inauus(*ri])ts were then taken into 
th(i care of the late ]Carl Filzwilliain ; 
but he, lo(»,died; and it was not until 
Jbii’ke hii4 been slei‘pin^ peacefully 
I'oi* almost iifty yeai*s in the church 
of Ih'acouslield, that his letters saw 
the lii^ht. 

It is iu*i*dless to say that tl^ey 
eon limn’d the impression of his 
characti’r that all judicious readers 
of his Nvorks must nave enlerlained. 
Tiny had, howevi’r, seari’ely been 
well read and considered before the 
world was astonished by aimlher 
Freneli rovohiluMi. Fi\nn France 
this demoeralie* spirit spread with 
tho rapidity of oleetru’Hy over all 
Europe, and no conn try ‘was free 
from its etfei'ts. It turned the minds 
of all thinkmvs liaek ujiou the history 
of the last seventy years, and kindled 
a fresh interest ni the writings of 
Edmund Ihirki*. To some jieople 
it inii^ht seem that the value of Ids 
speculations laid diminished, while 
others it- mi^^ht appeiu’ that his 
wisdom w as more ami more ])roved. 
It c’annot, therefore, bo deemed un- 
necessary, oi; of little eonsequmiee, 
if after tho lapse of many years, 
w'c endeavour to give an impartial 
consideration to tho writings of this 
great man. 

Fldmnnd Jhirkew'as boim in a liouso 
on uii-raii Quay, in the metroxmlis of 


Ireland ; hut his health being very 
delicate, and a tendency to coii- 
sunqition having shown itself, lie 
W'as aft(‘r some years removed to 
his grandfalher’s residence at Castle- 
Town lloclie. As of nearly all 
young geniuses, tales have been re- 
lated about his love of learning, 
and his superiority to the children 
among whom he was ])laccd. Ilia 
brother Kiehard ahvays declared 
that Edmund had monopolized all 
tlie talent of the family ; and that 
wdiile the other children were a’ ways 
playing, he was ahvays reading. 
TJie boy was father of the man; 
sehlom, indeed, it Avas Avlien the 
staiesraan w'as not busy, Tlow' long 
ho remained at Castle Town is not 
very w ellknoAvn, but it seems jiro- 
hable that live years w as the period. 
He then rdiirned to Dublin, and 
shortly afterwards was sent In llalli- 
tore. lleri his aeiju.iintanee with 
the Mliaeklelons eoiiimeneed. No- 
thing is mor(* honourable to Eurke 
than the manner in a\ liieli he pre- 
served, dnringall tJie brilliant scenes 
of Jiis life, the sacred remembrance 
of his school-days and of Ins hoyisli 
friendships. 

When the whoh’. world w'as ringing 
with the fame of the great orator, 
lii.s heart still yearned towards the 
]>laiie3 and the companions of liis 
early days. Proud and unbending 
to some of the great political leaders 
of his time, he never Avas otherwise 
than kind, frank, and nnassnming 
to llic'liumhle Kichartl Mliacklcton, 
the old stew'ard, and his poor rela- 
tions. 

After spending some years at 
Eallitore, he entered 'Frinity Col- 
lege*, at the age of lifteen. Of his 
college life not miieh is known, 
altliough some of his admirers a\ ill 
have it that liis aeademieal career 
Avas highly distinguished. Tie cer- 
tainly Avas elected a scholar in 1740; 
but it do(*s not apjiear tliat lie Avas 
considered anything move than an 
ordinary, clever young man, steady 
in dis])ositiou, and ardent in the 
pursuit of knowhidgo. 

He was of course a dabbler in 

i ioetry ; and liis biograidior, Mr. 
?rior, as usual AA’ith biographers, 
thinks tliat his A'erscs have great 
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merit. His translation of the con- 
clusion of the second ‘Georgic* is 
miK'li hotter done tlian most of our 
college prize translations ; but it is 
ridiculous to consider his poeti- 
cjil effusions as anything more 
than good academical verses. Every 
year such rhymes are abundantly 
noured out ; and every year, after 
being read by admiring friends and 
relations, they arc forgotten, or arc 
only broil gilt out on family anniver- 
saries from the treasuries of kind 
aunts or of exulting grandmammas. 

Jle seems to havoaccpiired a good 
stoek of miseellaneous knouletlge; 
but h(* did not dilfer mueh from his 
fellow-stmlents. We arc told of Lis 
great love for Englisli autliors, and 
it is not our intention to question 
the sincerity of his love. It is cer- 
tain, however, that his h'arning was 
too mueh the learning of colleges : 
that for a. thinker so great and 
original he showed not mneh diseri- 
minalion. Tiiis even uas charac- 
teristic of liis later years. Eiirkc 
often quoted Sliakspeare, and often 
fwaised him ; but he, never showed 
mueh reviTcnee for the greatest of 
all dramatists. TTis favourite author 
■was Milton, nliom he placed at the 
head of Ihiglish literature. With 
him, bou ever, he classed an author 
of very inferior m^wit. He loved 
Young so mueh, that he is said io 
Lave been abh^ to repeat nearly all 
the Night 'Llioughts by heart. 5hiy, 
he wtMit even further than this in 
his admiration. On a fly-leaf of the 
volume whieb ho used to carry about 
n ith him, he w rote : — 

Jovo claimt^d the verse old Homer sung. 
But (jod himself inspired Young. 

On the 2.3rd of April, 1747, his 
name was entered at the Middle 
Temple; and in 1750 he loft Ireland, 
with the ostensible purpo.se of keep- 
ing his law terms in London. 

A very interesting letter to one 
of liis y )ung friends is in existence, 
and from it we learn his first im- 
pr*\ssions of England. 

The young adventurer soon found, 
however, that learning and genius 
were little patronized, and that he 
must work his own way. In rather 
bombastic language wc find him 
declaring, that the fine arts still 
flourished ; that poetry raised her 
enchanting voice to heaven; that 


history aiTCstod the w ings of Time ; 
that philoso^ihy,tho quoeuof arts and 
daughter ot heaven, daily extended 
her empire; that fancy was sporting 
on airy wings; and that nu'taphysics 
spun her cobwebs. Tlie House of 
Commons raised strong emotions in 
liis breast. He felt tliat there was 
a theatre as noble as any that Grecee 
and Rome oflered in their proudest 
days. William Pilt was at that 
time the most brilliant orator ; and 
aU that he w as bo bad made' himself 
by bis eloquence and ])at riot ism. 'Hio 
political Avorld, indeed, was not very 
tolirring. Tin* reign of the Pelhams 
was undisturbed. TJu» vi*ry name 
of 0 ]q) 0 sitit)n a[)peared to be for- 
gotten. Garrick had just become 
nfliiiagcr of Drury Lane; Reynolds 
was busy at his eas(‘l iMclding 
struggling with a broken const itu- 
tyjn, and a not very honourable 
name; and brave Samuel Johnson 
residing in a, humble (bvi*lling in 
Gough -s(]uare, and wi'iting the 
lla%hlcr for his daily bread. 

All the voung stranger’if enthu- 
siasm for tlie Jiving did not iirevent 
him from paying inor<} Allan one 
visit to the rcstiiig-pl^p of the 
illnstrious dead. He stood among 
the. monumeuts in Westminster 
Abbey, and nnutterabh! Ihouglits 
flanliod across his mind. Aft(*r life’s 
fitful fever, lhestate.sman and author 
slec‘p w ell ! The struggles, tlui en- 
mities, the heart-breakings, the 
rivalries, the asinrations influence 
no longer; jiovcrty, misery, ahase- 
ment arc at length van(iui.sh(‘d, and 
a peaceful *IiaIo of^lory»is resting 
on their graves. 

Gn describing some of his sensa- 
tions to his early eorrespondent , two 
or three sentences, exipiisitely cha- 
racterislii? of Jhirkc^’s habits and 
feelings, fell from Ids pen. Even 
thcTi, with all his ambition and 
oiitliusiasm, be had no desire to 
sleep in the great Abbey ; and this 
love for a more humble grave con- 
tinued during the w hole of his long, 
arduous, and glorious career, lie 
was alw ays a lover of Ids liousebold 
gods and family lireside; and de- 
clared that tlie prosj)C(*t of a q^^niet 
grave among his kinsmen, in a little 
country cluircliyard, was to him more 
Xileasing than the proud mausoleum 
of a Capulet. 

Little is known about his pro- 
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‘cecdingp during tlie first year of liis 
residence in London. IIis declared 
object, of course, was the study of 
the law; and, perhaps, for some 
time, he may have thought that he 
was fulfilling liis father’s wishes by 
acquiring a good stock of legal 
knowledge ; but, as is tlic ease with 
many imaginative minds, the 
charms of litoniturc ])roved too 
sediietive ; and liis heart, never 
much allaehed to tJie less engaging 
mistress, soon forsook her for her 
more altra<-tive rival. IIis health, 
too, was not so robust as it after- 
wards b(*camc; and this, perhaps, 
might ap})ear to him a sufficient e\- 
cuse for allowing many a legal folio 
to gather dust upon his shelves. Uis 
vacations were geiHTalJy spent *\a 
exeursionA about the country. His 
terms fast succeeded each otlier; but 
whatever may liavo been the reason, 
and however much his poor father 
may have ln;cn disappointed, it is 
certain, that after ]mssing the usual 
time at. his legal studies, he wa^ not 
called tb the bar, and that law was 
soon afterwards abandoned. Uurke 
bci'ame aj^uiii without a jirofession. 
He e-id cable that l)ound him 

to the moorings of his youth ; and 
leaving tlie common track, by which 
a t>afe and sure voyage might be 
effected, the young adventwer 
launched out alone, on an unknown 
flea, willioiit any guidance but his 
own brave heart, and his ardent and 
enteip.-'sing soul. 

It IS not known what were the 
8ul)je(*ts that first omploycd his pen. 
They were, doqbtlcss, oY little con- 
sequence, or they would not have 
been suffered to pass into oblivion. 
Wo hasten to Lis first important 
publication. 

In tin* year 175G, the Vindication 
of Katural iSocieti/ was published. 
This work, the first of liurke’s ac- 
knowledged productions, deserves a 
more attentive consideration than 
it has generally received. It has 
often been said that the fruits of his 
mind ripened before the blossoms 
appeared, that his early w orks were 
cold and un ini passioned, while, as he 
CTcw older, his style became more 
declamatory, and his eloquence more 
gorgeous. This is, undoubtedly, in 
some respects true; although this 
imitation of Bolingbrokc jiroves it 
not to be so imrescrvcdly true as it 


has been asserted. Burke did not 
resemble Bacon so much in this 
mental characteristic, as in others 
of much more importance. 

If WT look only at the Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, and com- 
pare it with the Reflections on the 
French Revolution, there is, indeed, 
a most striking diflercnce in the 
stylo of the two celebrated works. 
The first w as written in the author’s 
youth, the latter in his old age : 
how strange, tlien, it has been said, 
is the mental phenomenon lhat is 
here exhibited ! Youtli is generally 
the time of imagination, of passion, 
of love, of poetry, of eloquence , old 
age the period when the jmlgment 
is matured, wdicn the passions have 
subsided, wdien poetry, rhetoric, 
enthusiasm, and all the glittering 
dreams of early days, charm ns no 
longer, when the w'orld has lost its 
attractions, when the freshness of 
its colours has passed away, when 
one illusion after another has left 
us, and we smile bitterly and sadly 
at many things that once appeari'd 
noble, beautiful, and trui\ Yet 
Burke was more enthusiastic, more 
chivalrous, more imaginative*, more 
impassioned at seventy than at 
twenty-five. AH the splendid visions 
of youth played round the death- 
bed of tlie grey -haired old man. To 
bim the world W’as still b(‘autiful, 
life w'as a noble drama — ^lo\c and 
truth w^ere not mere names. At all 
times he was open, straightforward, 
and manly; but it was only as years 
rolled on, and time marked the 
wrinkles on the philosopher’s brow, 
that his sterling qualities were 
richly decorated with the graces of 
humanity. At twenty-five, ho had 
to light his way to power and glory; 
at seventy, honour and fame were 
his in an abundant measure. He 
had had rather an earnest game to 
play, yet he had played it like a 
man: he had seen much of baseness, 
covvardiee, and perfidy, yet liis heart 
had not become cold, his sympathies 
for his fellow' -man were not languid. 
Around the bed on which he was 
dying, the echoes of a mighty earth- 
quake were heard, a great change 
was coming upon the nations, and 
each man seemed detennined to do 
that which was right in his own 
eyes. The lire of the old statesman 
glow’ed in its ashes. Over the whole 
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world liis Yoico resounded, and all 
ears were turned to listen, some in 
wonder, some in fear, some in ad- 
miration at the brilliant death-notes 
of that * old mail elomient.’ 

Circumstances unaoubledJy haye 
a great clIecL upon men. A minute's 
delay at a railway station may per- 
manently inlluencc the history of 
years. It uoiild be a great error 
to imagine that Burke’s eloipieuee, 
passion, and declamation, were the 
eifect of some nuMital growth, that 
only attained perfection during his 
later years. This Vindication of 
Natural Society is not, in many 
passages, dilhTent from the Letters 
on a lityicide Ecace, so far as mere 
style is considered. It would seem 
to indicate that Burke had several 
styles Avhich he could wield at will; 
and that he sometimes adopted one, 
and sometimes another, as he tliought 
it might best answer his present 
purj)osc. JNo author eould ever 
write w 1th more fervid (docpienee, 
no author could ov(*r write with 
more purity and siiu|jlicity^. Of his 
simple style, the Philosophical In- 
qniry into the Oriyin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful^ written, 
it has been said, about the ago of 
twenty, and the Obso'vations on a 
late State of the Nation, written 
about the age of thirty -nine, are 
examples. The Vindication of 
Natural Society, Avritteii at twenty- 
live. and the letter to a Noble lord, 
WTitten at sixty-six, are specimens 
of his more lirilliaiit and rhetorical 
composition. 

J'lo man better understood the art 
of w riling. He on one occasion said, 
that ‘without much pretension to 
liierature himself, he had aspired to 
tho love of letters.’ The reason of 
this humility was obvious. Burke 
had a fine sense of the becoming ; 
but he was, indeed, a ma.sterof style. 
Whoever w^ants to kno^v the various 
capabilities of the English language, 
should study Swift and Burke. They 
arc both great English writers, per- 
haps ihe only authors of whom we 
can say with truth, that their prose 
is perfect. For Addison, with al. 
his idiomatic graces, seldom lias 
much \ugour; and Johnson, though 
forcible enough, has his digjiiiied 
stmt every wtiero intruding upon 
the scene, and disturbing the emo- 
tions he would excite. Hume loved 


Frenchmen and Freneli literature 
so much, that while he attained in* 
his own writing muih of the pre- 
cision and polish of Voltaire, he 
never stirs tlie blood with true 
English elo<pii‘nee ; and (libbon, 
with more real bhiglish feeling than 
Hume, has all tlio ]jom])osity of 
Johnson, and all the Krenehified 
affectation of his brother historian 
and sceptic. ^J'ruo Ejiglish w riting 
is really a veiy scarce artu'le ; 
and, wluit witli orators and (Jcrmaii 
jihilosophers, it seems every day 
getting seareor than ever. Oh, for 
tlio English of Sliakspearo, and of 
our good old Bible 1 

But it is not the style alone that 
makes this littli* i)ie< e of ])hiloso- 
phieal irony so ])e»‘uliarly interesting. 
Burke appeal's here ve^y much in 
the same fight as be does in his Lie* 
Jtcciions on ihe French. Revolution, 
When he thus in his youth ridiculed 
tho paradoxes of Bolingbroke, ho 
little know" what was ternieiiting in 
nu;n’s minds, wluit terrible events 
Avere approacliiiig, wbat hideous 
shape this misealled pkilosopliieal 
spirit AA'ould assume. TJie old saw 
tells us that the play tilings of chil- 
dren are neglected in IxTyhood, and 
laughed at in niaidiood; but the 
pliilosophii*. toy of Burke’s youth 
Avaxed great, and became tho bloody 
iifonster that made him tremble as 
ho descended in a gremi old age to 
the tomb. How little we knoAV 
what the revolution of seasonsfiiay 
mature ! how little cause we have 
to put faith in onr boastefl reason ! 
FTfty years ! fifty years ! w lu^ro 
shall W'c all be H •-wliel’e shall the 
Avorfd be in lifty years? What a 
spectacle Europe presented Avhen 
this eighteenth century comnieneed! 
A dfffereiit drama, and yet the same, 
is now in progrcs.s. Monarclis, 
dynasties, statesmen, generals, 
authors, have been born, growm to 
maturity, died, been Ave])t, and been 
nearly forgotten. The golden balls 
have been tossed from hand to hand, 
yet tlie angels may w^eep, and tho 
fiends chuckle, to see us still playing 
at our little game. ^ 

Burke has been ctften accroed of 
inconsistency. The principles of his 
outh and of his manhood have 
ecu considered directly opposed to 
those of his old age. Some of his 
admirers themselves, Avhilc admitting 
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Ibis, have cmloavoiircdto justify him 
’for standinji; a^Iiast at tlic spectacle 
that France presented as the suows 
of aije wore falling upon, bis bead. 
As far as it relates to liis political 
o^)inions. Ibis ineoiisisteiiey will bo 
atlerw ards (;f)nsidered, but the Vin- 
dication of Natural Society/ is itself 
sufficient to show Ibat tbe philosophy 
and inetnpljysics of the young writer, 
were tlie sainc as those of tluj old 
statesinari. 'fljis j)ani]'lilet breathes 
tbe sairie spirit as tJio Letter to a 
Member of the National Assembly, 
and, indeeil, of all tlie most brilliant 
writings (»!’ bis later years. It is 
true, that the deisti<*al oinnions of 
the French pliilosophors were not 
so prevalent in 175(> as tliey wmv in 
170 1, 1 hat the Coni rat Social and tlie 
Nonccllc IJf loise bad not yet borne 
fruit; but the state of nature that 
Rousseau panegyrizc'd, and the evils 
of eivili/aition that he exaggerated, 
arc ridiculed in this masterly essay 
with as much sinc<*nty, if notuith 
the same passionate* energy, as ubeu 
bis mind was full of frightful pre- 
sentiments, at tbe sin, inisi'ry, and 
bloodshed that seemed destined to 
(b'vastaie tlie -world. 

;iij imitation, too, tbe essay is 
perb'ct ; it is the very mind of 
Jloliiigbrolve. It is well k non n, that 
it was for some time believed to be 
the production of the versatile pePr, 
and that jMallet, the editor of hi.s 
M'orks, A\ent to Dodsley’s shop, at a 
tin^ ubeii it A\a8 erowdi*d with 
literarj^ jnen, to disavow' it as the 
authorship of bis ])alron. 

A few' niontbd after iJie publication 
of tills (‘ssaV, au Jinproteiiding little 
volume, at.tbepri<*e of three shillings, 
w as at lvi*rtisMd. 'Hi is w as t Iio famous 
Enquiry into the Oriyin of our Ideas 
on the Sublime and Bcaatifal. Tt 
dill much to advance liis rep\itation 
as a writer. In bis owm times, it 
w'as eonsiderod even by such mVn 
as dobnson as a model of pliilosoplii- 
eal eritieism; while in ours, it 
baa been often sijoben of with 
eontempt, as quite unw'ortby of the 
great political philosopher. Yet it 
IS stm published in collections of 
Kng“i classics, and uneducated 
people who liave no^’er beard any- 
lliing of the Refections on the 
French Revolution, at least kuow' tliat 
there wa« u man called Edmund 


Burke, wlio wrote a treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. 

This opinion is well illustrated by 
an ineideiit that occurred to ourselves 
some years ago. We happened to 
meet in a watering-place in the 
North, a vciuTablc old gentleman 
A\ith white hair, and after some eoii- 
veraation, wc discovered that he w as 
tlie old village seliooimaster, w lio liad 
tauglit us ourijrst rudimontsof know- 
ledge*. A strange feeling came over 
us at the sight of the retirt'd peda- 
gogue. ilis ferule, wig, and spec- 
tacles, laid been laid aside; he had 
done his pari in liJe ; the little boys 
wbom he had caned had bcLome 
fathers of families, and he w'jis now 
tottering on the v(*rg(' of the tomb, 
and patting the lieads of his ])upils' 
bab ies . lie d id not at tirs t reijogi i isc 
us, and A\ e chose to talk to liim a\ itk- 
out enlightening his darkness. Jt 
w'as during the summer of ISIS, 
that summer of revolutions, and avo 
naturally ^iroeeeded to talk about 
tliose terrilde days oiMuiie. 'fo our 
asloiiishmeut ami iiiorlitieiitioii, our 
old master, whose Avord was once 
law, at Avhose glance multitudes 
trembled, and aaIiosc head AAas be- 
lieved to contain all the knoAA ledge 
that ever a human liead eouJd]ios.sess, 
talked the language of a little eliild, 
and had never lieard of tin* great 
continental revolut ions. AVe quoted 
Burke, lie stared A'aeanlly, as if ho 
liad somewhere Ix'fore heard llio 
name, and then said, ‘ Ah, he aa rote 
on tlie Sublime!’ 

AW* are, how ever, far from being 
disposed to join in the fashionable 
eondemnnti<m of this metapliysieaL 
e.ssay. Tt is tnic, that it does not 
exhibit all tlie pecidiar poAvers of its 
author’s mind. Tt is true tluit many 
of the pliilosophical doctrines are 
absurd; and, indeed, Avheii avo 
look at them now, sippear T)erfeetly 
ridiculous. Jf Sir dixslma Reynolds 
be worthy of credit, Burke, liimsclf, 
in his later years, was as ready as 
any one to make merry aa ith somo 
of the blunders in liis own AA'ork. 
The statesman could afford to laugh 
at the mctapliysieian. All » Iiis, how- 
ever, may be admitted, and yet tliis 
wmrk on the Sublime and Beautiful 
has ahvays appeared to us au able 
w'ork, and by no means umvorthy of 
the author’s name. Though as a 
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whole liis theory may be incorrect, 
thougli pleasure may not be the cause 
of the beautiful, nor terror of the 
sublime, yet surely when we consider 
the a"e of the writer, the state of 
this branch of metaphysical science 
at the time uhen the book was pub- 
lished, it must be allowed to be a 
iiia«»t(‘rly work. 

J'Tor an? we inclined to lav much ' 
6trt‘ss on what has been called the 
analysis of the mind. Afore than 
one critic has atlem])t(*d to prove 
that il as (|uite impossible for liurke 
to Avrite a wsatisfactory essay on the 
subject, because he did not possess 
abiliti('s fit for abstract reasoning. 

J t has been said, that he always failed 
when attempting; to analyse very 
closely, and that it Avas in obserA'a- 
tion that the j^reat strength of his 
intelleet eonsisted. It is, however, 
rat Inn* singular tliat tlie author of 
the essay on the jSuhfImc and Bran- 
i if III lias also been aecused of too 
great a teudeney to speculation and 
relinenieut. It ajii^ears to us that 
the contradu't ions and errors Avhieh 
abound in tliis treatise might be 
found in tlie speculations of tlic 
most siilitle reasoiier, and that many 
of the faults belong to tin* nature of 
the snbj(vt its(*lf. Such defects 
may bi^ discovered in ajl the mciii- 
physical Avorks of the eighteenth 
century, and in none more fpetpientiy 
than ill those of the Scotch metaphy- 
sicians’. It AAill scarcely be said 
that T fume’s mind Avas incapable of 
close analysis, for surely no human 
being ever possessed a more subtle 
intellect. Yet docs not Hume’s most 
elaborate work abound in absnrditie.s 
and contradictions almost as striking 
as^any that can be found in the 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful/ 
It is, perhaps, impossible to reconcile 
metaphysics and physiology, and 
hence many of ffurke’s errors. 

Ilis theory is entirely mechanical, 
and this is not a little singular a\ lien 
A\e (foiisider how ho disdained all 
mcchariic'il pliilosophy in his political 
reasonings. He al ways asserted t hat 
there Avas something liiglicr than 
logic, and that the strange creature 
man, hud desires and aspirations 
such as no mechanical pliilosopher 
could ever explain. A greater truth 
Avas never preached. It is as appli- 
cable to the science of metaphysics 


as to that of govemment ; and 
one cannot but AAondm* Avliy the 
gi’catest political ])hiloso])hcr the 
world has ever seen, should be- 
come so mechanical, Avhen treating 
one of the noblest subjects that could 
ever occupy the mind. Now and 
then, indeed, he speaks out in a truly 
philoso])Iucal spirit, and some of (ho 
critical remarks are heaulifhl and 
true; but lie soon relapses again 
into the usual tone, and aa ith a jniir 
of ordinary spectacles scions ])as- 
sionatcly detcrmiiu*il on exploring 
the darfcest mysteries of humanity. 

Tin' origin of onr ideas concerning 
the Siildime and lleautifiil is surely 
a great subject. J3ut is it likely to 
be Ihorouglily undiwslood by dis- 
courses about. ]iro])ortion, fitness, 
smallness, smootbness.A afiati<m, and 
tlie mere physical causes of love-P 
Is every tiling in lliis aaoHiI so en- 
lircly <lu>t, that no rays of Divine 
Avisdoin eanbe seen? Is (*\’ery thing, 

1 1 1 eii , o F t he ear tl i , a n d en rO i y ^ V 1 lat , 
them, becomes of the doi trine, tJiat 
there is ‘ nothing beautiful Hut AAhai 
is good, and Unit the hea'iliful in- 
cludes the good’? Hnilonbtcdly, 
j)ro])oriioji is not the cause of beauty 
either in vegetaliles, animals, or the 
liiiniaii species ; but is it credit able 
that a man like Ihirke should lielicve 
bCjauty to be only ‘ some quality in. 
bodies acting mechanivallij ujiori the 
human mind by the interveiitioii of 
the senses’? \Yliat gii'es lieauty to 
the glorious hoAV lliat spans tlie 
skies? Does tlie kiio\A ledge of all 
the liiAvs of ojjtics make us admire 
the niinhoW more? J)oe:i its beauty 
depend upon the tlTeory of colours? 
WJien llie sky has been blackened, 
and the rain lias poureil*iii torrents, 
and tjie clouds are again beginning 
to break, and the rays of the sun to 
gladden our eyes, Avitli the Avords, 
• I ^ct my bow in the heavens’ in 
our memory, wc care little for the 
laws of refract ion and the primary 
colours, ns aac feel our eyes glad.- 
dened, and our hearts comlortea, on 
looking at the symbol of peace to a 
deluged world. In the twentieth 
Section of the third Part, Burke says, 
most truly, that the eye has a great 
pharc in the beauty of the animal 
creation; but is it sufilcicnt to de- 
clare that this beauty consists merely 
in its clearness, motion, and union 
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with the neighbouring parts P There 
are even brighter and more moving 
objects than the eye, and yet they" 
never approach to it in beauty ; is it 
not because the eyt^ is the. index of 
the soul that it is so exquisitely 
beautiful ? All eyes are not beauti- 
ful. The brightest and most active 
eyes are perliaps the maniac’s, and 
yet, do tliey allt'ct us with any idea 
of beauty P It is the eye of alfec- 
tion, the eye of genius, the eye of 
imiociciu'e, in which beauty is found ; 
because aifeedion, gtmius, and inno- 
cence ar(} regally (jualitics that we 
love, admire, and esteem. I'Jiis same 
great law is prevalent through all 
tJie different objects that raise in our 
minds sublime and beautiful ideas. 
To alfeet us very powiirfully, there 
must be soine human interest in the 
things we gaze upon. Could the 
knowledge of the refrangihility of the 
r«ays of light ever make the tints of 
the evening sky appear more beau- 
tiful to a rtdleetiiig iniiul P ‘ So dies ’ 
a hero, to 1 k‘ worshipped,’ exelaimed 
Sclnll(‘r, as the sun was sinking be- 
hind the distant mountains. All the 
meehanieal theories in tlio world will 
not e'jilain the different emotions 
that arise wJien w(‘ gaze on the fm*o 
of a sleeping infant, aa lion wo look 
iiiio the hai)py faces of boyhood, 
wdien we gaze into the eyes of her 
who awakc'iits'' the mysterious sym- 
pathies ('f love in our voiing hearts, 
when Ave stand by the altar Avlicrc 
beaut;, and iuQO(!em‘o plight their 
troth, Allien wo comfort thcallUeted, 
ailmiro tin* generous, alleviate the 
pains of sujkiiess, and toooth the 
pillow of tJie dying. 

It Avould bo easy to point out 
many faults in the essay; but we 
should unconseionsly be writing a 
treativso ou the subject. The book 
soon reached a second edition, and 
the author’s name became know'll in 
all literary circles. Hume mentions 
him as ‘ the author of a very pretty 
treatise on the Sublime.’ 

But however much he might be 
delighted Avith the suceoss of his 
work, his liealth had suffered dread- 
fully during its execution. After it 
was publislied, he went down to 
Bristol, Avhore he resided with Dr. 
Nugent, a native of Ireland, an ex- 
cellent physician, and a good man. 
As it is not very I'xtraordinary for 
young authors to do, he fell in lovo 


with the daughter of his host : she 
could love a man of genius, who 
offered her himself, at that time all 
his w orldly possessions. They were 
married, and the marriage was a 
source of great happiness. 

J)uring the years that immediately 
follow ed the publication of the En~ 

S , llurke appears to haA'c AA rittcn 
for the booksellers. He is 
kiiowm to have laboured with Dods- 
ley in the establishment of the 
nuai Me^isterf and to have? Avrilten 
an iiuJinished essay on Englisli his- 
tory. Many other publications are 
said to have proceeded from his pen ; 
and doubtless, if it be true, as it has 
often been asserted and, notwith- 
standing the elibrts of Mr. Prior, 
still remains very probable, that he 
was often involved in pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, and had to do])end for sub- 
sistence entirely on the booksellers, 
his unavowed productions must have 
been very numerous. But his friends 
andbiographoi*s seem to liaA^e a groat 
fear lest the .Rigid Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke sliouhl be knoAvn to 
liaA’c spent his early years in Avriting 
for his subsisteiKJo. It appt'ars that 
atone time he was obliged to sell 
his books ; the humiliating fact 
iuiving been discovered by the coat- 
of-arms that Avas pasted in them. 
From his corrcsiiondence, Ave learn 
that he received occasional romit- 
tiuices from his father ; but the facd 
that tliesi* are mentioned proves that 
they w'ere ordy oceasiomil. Mr. 
Prior has so inueli horror lest Burke 
should he considered poor, that he 
makes the desperate assertion that 
the AAriter received even so much 
as twenty thousand pounds from 
his friends. This is most absus’d. 
Burke, after he had become con- 
nected with tlie Marquis of Jlock- 
ingham, paid a great sum for tho 
purchase of an estate called Gre- 
gories: he had then ini leri ted the 
property of his family, and it is w ell 
know'n that he owed mucli to the 
friendship of his noble patron ; but 
in his earner years everything show's 
that he Avas poor indeed. The at- 
tempt to conceal such poverty in a 
man of genius is discreditable only 
to those who make it, and think 
it reflects any shame on his me- 
mory. 

By the friendship of Lord Charle- 
mont, Burke became connected with 
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William Gerard Hamilton, and ac- 
companied him to Ireland. This 
alliance, after continuing for two or 
three years , was broken off, th c pension 
that Hamilton was said to have pro- 
cured for liis assistant, resigned, and 
Burke again unsettled. The quan’el 
with ITamilton was in one sense 
fortunate, for in a few months the 
adventurer became private secretary 
to the Marquis of llockingliam. 

The administration of his patron 
continued one year and twenty days. 
Before it reached tlie period of its 
bri(d* existence, Burke’s star was fast 
rising in the ascendant. He was 
considered a person of so mueli im- 
portance, tliat ho was indirectly 
offered a ])lace in the new arrange- 
ment. This, rontrai’y to tlie disin- 
terested advice of the Manpiis of 
Bockingham, ho declined, and clieer- 
fully took his seat on the opposition 
benches. 

Ho drew up, on llic spur of the 
moment, a ‘ Short Account of a late 
Short Adniiiiistratioii ;* a little piece 
that docs not occupy three octavo 
pages, but is at tlu' same time a 
brilliant defence of bis friends. 

Two or tlijve inqiortant years 

I iassed au ay, when he again made 
lia app(\a ranee in Iho literaiy arena 
as the champion of the llockingliam 


Tile ministry that w’as formed by 
the Earl of Chatliain^n’oceededmost 
inanspieiously in its career. The 
guiding hand, of the great Palimirus 
being taken away, tlio vessel of the 
state w as driven at the mercy of the 
wav(\s, now in one direction, now' 
in another, and in every direction 
hut that in which its nominal chief 
iirtended it to go. Tlie storm that, 
during the short sw’ay of the Mar- 
quis of .llockingliam, had nearly sub- 
sided, now burst forth with redoubled 
fury. The whole kingdom was con- 
vulsed ; a sense of insecurity became 
general ; men looked in each other’s 
faces, and trembled at the thoughts 
they read there. Libels, such as were 
imexainplcdevcn in the most troubled 
political times, were printed and 
daily poured forth from the press. 
Hor w ere these the most threaten- 
ing symptoms, informing all men 
that evil times were approaching: 
on the American continent the clouds 
blacker and blacker, and 
:e’s eye "became more earnest 


and anxious as it scanned the poli- 
tical horizon. 

The opposition was composed of 
two parties, the Iloekinglianis and 
the Grenvilles; hut they had very 
little in common; tliey seem indeed 
for some time to have hated each 
other much more than they hated 
the ministry that tliey both assailed. 
A torrent of publications of all sizes, 
quartos, octavos, pamphlets, and 
i^uibs, was diligently poured by llio 
Grenvilles on tlie heads of the 
lloekinghams. Eor a long while 
the patriotic wdiigs forbore to reply 
tc all these assaults, but at length a 
pamphlet called, The Present State 
of the iV(ti//£»//,wTitten,ir not by Gren- 
ville himself, certainly uiiui'r his 
immediate direction, made its ap- 
pearance, and the loug-irfbd pat ienco 
of their opponents gave way. 'I'o this 
]itroduction BnrkorepluHl by his great 
political treatise, the Ohsrrimtlons 
on a late 'publication entitled ‘ The 
JPrcuent State of the Nation.' The re- 

a w'as every w ay conclusive, power- 
. and triumphant. Sonic critics 
have rogretteil that this |>ain])hh't, 
and many others of BurK(‘’.s com- 
positions, should be so much devott'd 
to the topics of the day, and that 
therefore tliey become less interesting 
as these tcnqiorary events fade awcw 
u* the darkness of the past. \Ve 
cannot think that Burke’s clioicc oi’ 
subjects is to be regretted. If the 
use of studying tlu* political w ritings 
of past times, is to instruct us amid 
the perplexing diflijadlies of tho 
present, no w'orks equal these in the 
attainment of this great ond. To tho 
mere lover of line wTiiing, iho Oh- 
set^valionsYCiiLy be less attractive than 
any of his other jiolitical iiam]>hlet8; 
but Jt.o the philosojjhcr, er'onomist, 
and historian, few even of Burke’s 
works more deserve an attentive 
study. It abounds in statislies, but 
the statistics have one merit often 
wanting in the statistical w'orks of 
some otlier times ; for instead of con- 
fusing, they really illustrate tho sub- 
jeot. 

George Grenville had many ad- 
mirers. Bred a lawyer, and con- 
nected with familie.s of great political 
influence, he w as of course introduced 
early into the House of Commons. 
After he had once set his feet in St, 
Stephen’s Cliapel, he appears to have 
beheved that there were no manners. 
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<^ustoras, or ways of thinking in the 
world, except what were dreamed of 
in tlic philosophy of the clerks. The 
Journals were Ins Bible, the minis- 
terial benches the scat of all liuman 
happiness, and revenues and statis- 
tics, the bc-all and the cnd-all of 
exislence: for them lie lived, in 
them he died; he wa« the end)odi- 
mont of ollieial regulations, the per- 
sonification of red tape. 

Tt is amusing, if also mc- 
lanelioly, to see the ])rofouiid 
ideas that tin's great statesman had 
about tlie government of mankind. 
Burke Jiiijiself says that a jnan is 
nmdered somewhat a Avorso reiisoiicr 
fui‘ having been a minister; and un- 
doubtedly this assertion is very w'cll 
borin* out by the reasonings of 
Mr. CjI(’org»c urenville. While the 
Tou'or guns were annouiieing victory 
after vi(‘tv)ry, (Trenville w'as weeping 
for 1 he dow n fall of England. Whife 
t he French finances were ruined, the 
government williout credit, and Ihe 
])eo[)le starving, (IrLMivilleshnddc'red 
at the flourishing conditioji of the 
riva I e.o\int ry. While every sea was 
covered with o\ir ships, and our 
langr.igi* heard on every shore, (J reii- 
ville was in dismay at the decline of 
British sliipping, and the Avaiit of 
brilish enterprise. Wliile great 
manufacturing eities WTre starting 
uj) on barren lieaths, and alli)artsof 
Jhiglaiid and Si-otland were re- 
sounding with the busy luim of iii- 
duatr> , Cl rcMix ille Avas sighing for tlic 
loss of our manufactures, and tlie 
inere.'ise of imports over exports. 
While little bands of our country men 
AA'(‘re extending ' the dominion of 
Mngland in the countries Avatered by 
tlie (binges, Avhile our American 
eoloiiisU in little more than half-a- 
<*cmtiiry Avero douhling the commerce 
of (Ireat .Hritain, and on every side 
the genius of Die great Saxon race 
seemed waging AA'ar even with Nat ure 
herself, (Jronville w'as rending his 
clothes, and putting ashes upon his 
head, that ho might bear his part in 
the humiliation of his country. Our 
eompiests, he said, Avere fallacious ; 
our exports were principally eon- 
sumcil by our oavu fleets and armies ; 
our seamen were Avasting their 
energies in privateers and inen-of- 
Avar; our carrying trade Avas entuvly 
engrossed by the neutral nations ; the 
number of our ships Avas diminishing; 
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our revenues were decreasing; our 
husbandry AAas standing still for 
Avant of hands ; on all sides it became 

uite evident that our glory AA^as 

eparting. Such were Grenville’s 
ideas on the State of the Nation, and 
of such nonsense w^as the aa ork com- 
posed that Burke ridhmlcd. And 
yet Grenville Avas by no means con- 
sidered an ordinary man, though 
nothing can appear more childish 
tlian his notions on all the caliairs of 
his time. To him, in iJiis work, 
Burke applied the happy quotation: 

Tritoniila conspicit arcern 

Ingciiiis, opibusfjiie, et festa pace viren- 
tein ; 

Vixque tenet lacrynias quia nil lacry- 
mabile ceniit. 

It w^ould have been avcII for Eng- 
land, lioAvever, had he never done 
anything hut stand on her (dtadcl, 
anil Avce[) oA^cr her peace and pros- 
perity ; but alas! tliis man, by his ow'n 
madness and folly in liis day of power, 
did indeed leave as an inheritance to 
his succt'ssors many causes for hitter 
tears. The defeat of our armies, the 
loss of our maritime ])ro-emiuence, 
the increase of onr debt, the dis- 
inend»erinent of the empire, and a 
legacy of hatred from generation to 
generation, Avere AAliat Kiiglaud 
owed to the weeping i>atriotism of 
Grenville. 13 is economy Avas ‘ penny 
Avise, but pound foolisli the evils 
that he did Ih^i^ after him, and his 
AA'hole parliamentary life'shoAved how 
little Avisdoin is necessary to make a 
legislator. 

The Ohscr nations , however, is somc- 
tliing more iliari a masterly refu- 
tation of fasliionable sophisms. It 
sliow's how deeply, even from the 
commencement of liis political exist- 
ence, Burke AA^as conversant Avitli 
all subjects relating to political eco- 
Jiomy. lie AA'as not only far beyond 
his OAvn age, but in some tilings far 
bc^'^OTid agosAA’bichliave prided them- 
selves on their enlightened com- 
mercial opinions. Tlis notions are 
uniA’^ersal; tliey are truly liberal, for 
they embrace the interests, not of one 
class, but of all chisscs; shoAving 
most distinctly how the interests of 
the manufaetuver and the interests 
of the agriculturist are identical, and 
that tlie prosperity of the one must 
conduce to the prosperity of the 
other. We huA^e iutciitioually for- 
borne to make quotations from his 
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Avorkfl, but there is one paf»aap;o con- 
cerning trade in a letter addrcjssetl a 
fe*v yearns afterwards to the nicr- 
ehanfs at Bristol, Hint we think it 
our duty to copy, as illustrating the 
views lu* entertained. The nier- 
chants of Bristol of course did not 
agree ^^illl liiin, and it Avas one of 
the ('aiises of his defeat for the 
election of that grt*at trading city. 

I am sure. Sir, that the coiuuicrcial 
expcrieiico of the iiierelirints of JJristol 
will soon disahu.se them of the prejuiliet*, 
that they can trade no longer, if countries 
more lightly taxed are j)cnnittod to deal 
in the same commoditioM at the same 
markets. You know tliat, in fiiot, you 
tra<le very largely where you are mot by 
the goods of all nations. You even pay 
high duties on the iinjiort of your goods, 
and afterwards undersell nations les.s 
taxed, at their own markets, and where 
g(#ods of the same kind art; r«jt charged 
at all. If it were othorwi.se, you could 
trade very little. You know that tlie 
]>rico of all sorts of manufacture not 
gn'al di'.al onhanced ((jxcept to the do- 
mestic consumer) hy any taxes ]):iid in 
tliis couutr}'. Tliis 1 might very easily 
prove. 

Thisrango of menial vision is, per- 
haps, I lu* greatest of all Burke’s cha- 
ra(*tenstics. T?i one sense, his poli- 
tical life might Ix; called a failure, 
ibr during a service of thirty years, 
only a lew inonlhs were spent in 
ollice. lie V as so mneli above the 
greatest .statesmen of liis generation, 
that w'nile always admitting his in- 
dustry aiirl eloqiKuice, it was long, 
iruleeil, h(*fore they had any idea of 
hi.s great ])olitieal wisdom, lie did 
not inspire groat jiiasses with cou- 
lideiujc. Jit* did not keep logetJier 
for any lengtli of lime any great 
co/rihinalion. His life aaus to many 
penpl(' an enigma; his tlumghts Avero 
not their tljoughls, nor l\is ideas their 
ideas. He sat in his place at West- 
minster among men, but Jiol of 
them ; it was, as he said himself, a 
custom among tlieleadiitg politicians 
to have his Avord go for nothing. 
Why Ava-n it that Fox and Pitt aa'ci'O 
St) mneii more follow eJ, and so much 
mort* t rusted ? A' ot, surely, because 
their ahililit's Avcrc superior to his, 
notheeau-sethey Averc more eloquent, 
more learned, more cautious, or even 
more pract ical. They .surpas.scd him 
in inllueneo, sim])ly because they 
AV(?re inferior to him. beeau.se their 
ideas were more the ideas of ordinary 


men. For tliore is one great secret' 
in politi(‘s. ft is ])Ossibl(* for a ])oli- 
ticiau to bo very Avise, and yet, at the 
same time, not aaIso in Ins genera- 
tion. Tlie plainest count ry gentle- 
man. tlie -most prosaic inerehant, 
could understand all tliat Wdliam 
Pitt or Charles Ft^x said t»ii any 
(picsiion : these two eelehraled men 
only put into tJieii* own language 
the ideas of coniinou peo])Ii*. But 
it was not so a\ itli Burke, flo could 
not but be at all limes a gr(‘at ])lii- 
losoplier, thinking deeply on the 
nature of man, and tlie eonililion of 
so,‘iety. These Avero his (*onstaut 
theine.s, his llionglits by day, and 
bis dreams by night, ite looked at 
them from all points of Anew, and 
while examining om* jioint, never 
forgot its relation ti) flu* oilier. 
Hence it is that lie never AAould go 
hB lengths AAilh any parly, and was 
called, t*v(*n during tlie early pari of 
bis carei'r, a man of arisloeratie 
principles; for lliesc seemed lo be a 
jusf middle ground betw een 1 he doc- 
trines pr«)ft*ssed by the ge*nllemen 
who called themselves king’s friends, 
and those of the city trad(*.siru‘n Avho 
cheered .lack Wilk(*s. Henei* it is 
that AA C find liim so oft(*n aecns(‘(l of 
inconsistency ; m(‘n did not kimw 
what to make of him; for Ihongli, 
during the Anierican war, he stre- 
nuously opposed tlu* Stanq) Ael.the 
Mas.sachu.set Bill, and all the otlu*!* 
A'iolent jirocec'dings of tlu*. ministry, 
be corit(*nde(l witli (*qnal veheiiu'iice 
for the supremacy of British legis- 
lation ovt*j' all llie Briti.sJi iloniinioiis, 
and, contrary lo lli(;opinit)n of (.Mial- 
liam, siipporled tlu* I)(*claratory7\rl. 
Hence it is, tliat with su^h powerful 
argument and iin])assioned elo- 
(|iienm\ for llic first hvonly years of 
his career, ho threw himself so man- 
fully against tlie influence of tlie 
coifrt ; and tliat after this inllueneo 
bad been curbed, Avlien wild demo- 
cratic notions bi‘gan to throatoii all 
courts and tlirones a\ ith destruction, 
and Avheii rcAmlution, like tlu* giant 
on the mountains, stood up and shook 
lier bloody lock.s in the face of tin* 
^Avliole Avorld, Avitli argiuneni not ](*ss 
"pOAverful, and Avilli elo<jU(*uc(* still 
more impassioned, bo endeavoured 
to rouse all Europe to eternal batth) 
against an enemy that he believed 
opposed to the intore.sis and the 
civilization of mankind. 
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* ITIh contemporaries, the liberal 
politicians of the ibllowiiifjf age, and 
even a distinguished statesman and 
orator of a later time, did not give 
him credit for this conipreheiisive 
fiiculty. They looked only at one 
side of the question, and therefore 
accused him of inconsistency ; but 
the fact is, that whih* inconsistent 
in name, he was always consistent 
in s])irit. 

TJiere is one circumstance in his 
political life tliatliash(*cn overlooked 
by his accusers. Ilefore (he out- 
brf'ak of the J^'i'ciich Revolution, 
Jlurke (confined himself entirely to 
the politics of this empire, and pro- 
fessed himself a WJiig. Now there 
is nutliiiig ])arado\ical in saying that 
the j)riiiciples of the old Whigs and 
Tories \> ^re national principles, 
thi\t they sprang out (»f the party 
disputes of tins island, and could 
only he well understood and applied 
to the ]>olitics of Groat Britain. 
M’lu'y are as natural to Ihighind as 
our roast be(‘l' and pliiin-puddhig : 
novvlie?*d(;Ise could they exist in such 
perfection. So Burke appears al- 
ways to have considered, and his 
poliiical AM’ilings, until the year 
l7‘J(). wtM-c all on national allkirs. 
But the Freii(*h Bevolulion was not 
a men* national inovcinent ; its dis- 
tinguished advocales declared a?id 
boa.st*Hi (hut- its principles were uni- 
versal. Jhirke, therefore, address- 
ing liis Bfjicrtinns and Jiis Ijettera 
on a Hofficiilc J^cace to all Kiirope, 
n as ohhged to be more general in 
his ohsiTvatioiis than he had betm 
while he directed his aftonlion cn- 
tir(*ly to Englislf polities. 

On reviewing his llrst philosophi- 
cal treatise, we said that it showed 
the same aversion to the philoRopliy 
of the Rreneh and English deistical 
writers that is seen in the publica- 
tions of his old age; and vre wow 
allirm, tliat in his lirst great political 
work, the Ohaerva Lions, the germ 
of even his later political opinions 
may hi* seen. This does not look 
like iueonsisteney ; anti wo know 
woll wliat wo are saying. 

Grenville, little as be was of a 
])opular politieiaii, and with aU tho^ 
contempt that his administration, 
show'cd for popular prejudices, still, 
when out of ollice, such is the won- 
derful elfect of sitting on the oppo- 
sition benches, became an advocate 


for parliameiitarv reform. The man 
wdio asserted the omnipotence of 
general waiTiints, and would main- 
tain his Stamp Act by fire and 
sword, Avben contending for ])lace, 
proposed, ill his Sloie of the Nation^ 
to increase the number of voters in 
England, and to grant to America 
the privilege of sending representa- 
tives to the British parliinnent. Both 
of these political nostrums, Burke 
in his work condemned. He said 
that he did not mean to reprobate 
speculative inquiries on such sub- 
jects ; but that so far from tb inking, 
in the present state of England, that 
the enlargement of the niniihcr of 
represenlaiives would be a benefit, 
he thougbt it might have ilircctJy 
the contrary effect. And as for 
America, he declared, wliai was 
siillicicntly evident, that Nature set 
herself in ojmositien to Grenville’s 
schemes. Avc lind him protesting 
against abstract principles as stre- 
nuously as be did during the ih'liaies 
on the French Rovnlution; and this 
i.s the great key to Burke’s political 
s^^stem. He said at all times that 
he detested abstract ri*a.sonings in 
politics, that he hated tin* very sound 
of tliein, for that reason was far 
from being the god of tin* earth, that 
it had a. very small part in (ho 
government of mankind. N or wlien 
w/* look at the state of tin* jinblic 
mind during his time, when wo 
considci’lliat education was far from 
being so preva](*nt as it now is. and, 
consequently, that the groat ma jority 
of the nation was much less enlight- 
ened, is it easy to show that even Uia 
opinions of ])arliamcntary represeii- 
taiioji wore erroneous. Are w^o 
justified in believing that, had our 
Reform Bill been carried a ceutiny 
earlier, it would have been a gi'cat 
blessing ? Were the peojdo so much 
more liberal than their representa- 
tives? The prisons and chapels 
gutted and in flames, thi^ mob 
prowling about like wdd beasts, 
and threatening the doors of the 
House of Commons, aU London for 
four days without police, law, or 
government of any kind, may, per- 
haps, answ’er this question. And 
yet the Gordon Riots occurred littlo 
more than seventy years ago, and at 
the mere w'his][>or of toleration. 

In the Observations^ there is ono 
important paragraph, that, if w^o 
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would really take au impartial view 
ot* all Hurkc’s political principles, 
and understand the correspoiideiiee 
of his earlier and later opinions, 
must not be passed over. It relates 
to the eondition of France. Crren- 
ville, after drawing his melancholy 
picture of the state of Kn^hmd, to 
comfort (he people further, declared 
that Krance was in much better cir- 
cumstances, her revenue in every 
way 8ui)enor. Tier very bankiuptcy 
proved her superiority, and on that 
aceount lier cities would he mvitiii«:f 
asylums to Eritish mannfaetures 
llyin^ from the ruin of tlieir country", 
liurko ] proved, it, nas not di (lien It to 
prove, that the (hiances of France 
were in tin' worst possil)lc condition; 
that her debt was much heavier than 
that of Kn.'dfu^d; her resourees more 
scanty, aiid her credit, indeed, en- 
tirely Ljone. The la vat ion was not 
lij^litened. The cliarijes of the state 
not disburdened. The annual in- 
come nas a million and a half aliort 
of the provision for the ordinary 
peace establissliment. And the ^roat 
political philosopher comdiided by a 
declaration, as nunnorabhnis Chester- 
field’s, that the French linauces 
were so distracted, the rharpfcs so 
far outran the snpjjly, that e\ cry one 
mij^ht hourly look for some j^reat 
convulsion, of which the efliu-t on 
all JCurope might be very dillicult 
to conjecture. 

What wc have ventured to say 
about Burke’s political ])riiiciples, 
during llie first half of his ]>arlia- 
mentary life, is still further illus- 
li’ated and eoiifirmed by the work 
that, a year afterwards, ])roc,eeded 
from his pen, and by his s]3eechos 
on— the Act of Unifonnitv, and 
on Alderman 8awbridge’s aomial 
motions for shortening the duration 
of parliament, lie always a])oko 
<*ontem]>l\ioiisly of this last measure, 
believing that it would produce, not 
partial good, but universal evil. 
He feared that the gentloraen of 
Euglaml could not alTord to have 
frequent contests with the Treasury, 
for it was very easy to sec who.se 
purse w'ould the sooner become 
empty. 

The Thoughts on the Causes of the 
Present Discontents is written with 
the greatest simplicity. It is one of 
the best specimens ot his less ambi- 
tious style, and bears unusual marks 


of linished and elaborate <*omposi- 
tion. We know that it was not 
daslied off in ha^^te, and that it was 
submitleil to the consideration of 
the Marquis of Uockingham and 
the principal men of his party. It 
may therefore he called the" text- 
book of the old AVhig priiieiples, 
and as such it is quite evident that 
the author intended it. 

It points out with peculiar energy 
all the evils of the sy.stem of favour- 
itism that the reign of (Jeorge [|J. 
introduced, contrasts the turbu- 
lence of the times uiMi the glories 
of the period nheu the Whig gran- 
dees encircled tlic tIn*one of (ho 
reigning monarch's gramlfatlu'r, and 
concliuhvs with an elaborate defmice 
of ])arty connexions. None of his 
“works exceed it in ])olilical wisdom. 
The king’s friends are gihbcted 
fV) remoively as the Utvnvilles in 
the Obsen^atioHs. Jt is <‘vaelly nhat 
it professes to be, a si'vies of 
‘ tboiights’ on the disivintenls of 
tho'time. Ihirko also discusses tlie 
remedies for such distcinpt'rs, and, 
true to the principles which w<' have 
eiidoavourcd to point out as charac- 
teristie of all liis uorlis, again ex- 
presses his dislike of triennial par- 
liaments, and of many oIIkm* v<‘ry 
]>opular imulicines for (he evisting 
aliiisos. His ideas here and every- 
where are eminently [iractical. Tie 
is never in the clouds, never fonning 
visionary rejmblies, iu‘\erf<irge(ling 
the nature of man. He (In ndbre 
disclaims all inlonlion of pleading 
the jiopular ]»ala(c, arid says hr^ 
never lalk('d witl^ an\ •one much 
conversant w ith jndiJic alliiirs. who 
I'onsidcrcd short parlifunenls a«s a 
real iinprov'cmcnt of (he constitu- 
tion.* lie says (he opinion of nn-ii 
pcrrple may be ini crested, but tliat 
it is a vulgar and jnicrih* malignity 
to 'imagine that every slatesnian is 
of course corrupt, and that th(‘ 
autliority of such a man may be of 
as much Avcighi as the ideas of those 
who, with purer intentions, h'.ueless 
effectual mi'ans of judging. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his review of 
Ilallam’s Conslilutiotyil Jfisiortf, 
hoBkever, declares that Burke and 
Junius, in ascribing the discontents 
of this period to the sysieiii of 
favouritism, were decidi'dly in iTror. 
This error still appeared to the ac- 
complished Edinburgh reviewer ex- 
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•cusal)lc, for tkcy lived too near the 
evojiLs they erilicised to form an im- 
partial judjjfinent. Wo do not mean 
tt) say anything about tlio opinions 
of Junius, fop this masterly satirist 
w'as in no sense of the word a ])oli- 
tieal philosopluT. He .stab]}ed in 
the dark, he uas surrounded with 
mystery, and llnis acquired a 
greater reputa lion foruisdom tlian 
lie seems 1o lia\e deserved. JMo per- 
son who Jias paid tlic least attention 
to tlie s])irit of liurke’s writings 
could helievc that he had anything 
to do with the composition of these 
eclehrated letters. To us they scorn 
to b(,' eonlnidiebjd hy (*very ])arfc of 
his eharaeier, moral and intellectual. 
This (jveii Mr. Macaulay himself 
ackriou ledges. although Lord 
Brougham; in his Lives of the 
Statesmen, says, that nothing hut 
Burke’s ex])Pess denial of tUi' 
authorship of these epistles, eould 
rebut the strong internal evidoueo 
that they supply, 'fhey who ean- 
uot sec liow' decid(‘dly these letters 
are oj)pt')sed to all Jus ideas, and 
wLo, doubtless with most charitable 
intentions, and with tlu' most sincere 
admiration for tlu' quthor, still wish 
to consider him as Jiuihis, nifiy see 
his iudigmiiit disavowal in Ihe Cor- 
respondence. Mr. Trior would fain 
make Biirlu* Junius, and seems quite 
unconscious of the ill-ellects that the 
tiud of Burte’s liaving ^he least 
knowledg(* of diinius would have 
on ihe repnlalion of tlie givvit Tiiau 
whom he reverences and eulogizes. 
Biogra])h(TS, indeed, seem to have 
strange ideas on moralily. Burke 
eould not he proved to be Junius, 
without being j)roved to be also one 
of the gn'atest scoundrels that ever 
disgraceAl humanity. 

Mr. Macaulay, in llic same seii- 
lenee, maiiagi's to praise and blame 
Ihe author of the Thoughts on^the 
Trescnl .Diseon tents. '^Phus, ill the 
e.ssay on Hallani, lie says that Burke 
eould uol ibrm a cori*eet idea of 
liis own times ; and again, in his 
essay on CMiatham, when speaking 
of the king's friends, he says—* TJie 
character of, this faction has been 
drawn hy Burke with even more 
than his usual force and livacity. 
Those who know' how strongly, 
tliroujjh his whole life, his judgment 
■was biassed by his passions, may not 
unnatiu-ally suspect that he has left 
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us rather a earicaliirc than a like- 
ni‘ss ; anti yet there is scarcely, in 
the whole portrait , a single touch of 
which the fidelity is not proved hy 
faets of ti7iqucstionahh‘ authority.* 
Wiihallduc respect to the brilliant 
essajdst and historian, this sentence 
appears to us almost a contradiction 
in terms. AV'hat! an avowed party 

} iolitieian, writing on the events of 
lis own limes, to give such a faitliful 
picture of the eiiomies of liis party, 
that ‘there is scarcely in tlu' whole 
])ortrail a single tomdi of ivhicli the 
iideliiy is not proved by tiieis of un- 
questionable autJiority,’ and yet, at 
the same lime, lliroiigh his whole 
life, his judgment to be strongly 
‘biassed by his passions’ H Mr. 
Macaulay follows Burke’s Thoughts 
almost literally, in his account of 
the earlier part of Cleorge liJ.’s 
reign, and yet he says that his groat 
prototype’s judgment w'as, during 
his whole life, ‘biassed by his pas- 
sions.’ 

Burk^^’s lifo was very jieeiiliar, 
aiul his writings will never bo 
)roj)erly understood until they arc 
ooked at in eoiinexiou witli each 
other. Jl must be reuiemhered that 
the ideas which Lord Bute and Uk* 
king’s friiMids ('niortaiued about 
government, w^re princqially de- 
rived from llio writings of Boling- 
broke. It was Bolingbroko who 
lirst talked about the ambition of 
ihe "Whig nobles, of Ihe manner in 
which th(‘y Jiad degraded the sove- 
reign, and how', by ihe exorcise of 
the royal authority alone, all these 
diliieulties might vanish. 

fu'orgo 111. hegau to reign hy 
carrying out BoJingbroke’s ideas of 
a patriot king, and the Toryisjtii of 
that time was allogetlier the Toryism 
of Bolinghrolvo. if there he one 
author for whom Burko at all times 
seems to have luid the greatest con- 
tempt, it was thisnobhqierson, whose 
ideas were now brouglit into jirac- 
tice. A.SWC hfive seen, one of his 
lirst publications w as an attempt to 
ridicule Bolingbroke’s philosophy, 
and in his old age, ho (diaracterizod 
tlio eloquent poor as a tlimsy and su- 
perficial Avriter. * Who now reads 
Bolingbroko?’ he asks — * who ever 
read him through ?’ These Thoughts 
on ihe Causes of the Present Discon- 
tents are, therefore, as much philo- 
sophical as tlie Vindication of 
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Natural Society, written wlien lio 
hail little thought of being n great 
politician, and the leader of the 
Kockirigliam party. Yet his ideas 
are the same, and his principles en- 
tirely the same. Is it, then, sur- 
prising, lien, in liis later years, ho 
found llolingbroko’s works adopted 
as part of the gospel of tlie Fivneli 
revolutionists, tliat he should have 
condemned tliem with as much siu- 
i^crity and more vehemence, as when 
they wore admired by literary men, 
and carried into practice, at the risk 
of shaking tln^ very foiiiidalions of 
S(/ciety, and at the expense of all the 
great interests of the em])irc, by the 
self-called king's friends of CiCorge 
111. F Is this time-serving F Is tliis 
being inconsistent F 

We have dwelt long on these 
earlier productions, because they are 
less read, and perhaps less under- 
stood, tliaii the other works of tliis 
great ma n . 1 1 i s n ecessary 1 1 lat they 
should be well eoiisidcred by all 
uho would a])])reeiato the tonour of 
Jlurke’s 1 ife. As yet lit* had published 
none of lus sjieeches. The two poli- 
tical ])amphlets that we have re- 
viewed are, of all his works, tlmsc 
which are most dijvoted to party 
politics : for this was the era of the 
Crenvilles, the Bedfortls, ami tJio 
king’s friends. Thirke w as, however, 
gradually working himstdf clearer 
and elt'arer. from all obstacles, ami 
acting more and more an indepen- 
dent part. Two subjects of great 
importance* to the civilization of the 
W’'orltl were gnidually tlrawing Ids 
attention to tliem. I'hey were sub- 
jects admirably iitted to emjiloy the 
great pow ers of Jiis mind, and make 
him ask himself what was the duty 
of a'^.isc statesman. 

Sin. o the success of Clive, the 
East India Company had held 
a most antmialous ]iositioii. Pro- 
fessing to be mere iiu'rchants, they 
had acepdred a mighty dominion 
on a foreign soil, arid tlu* fate of 
millions of dusky Asiatics, wor- 
sliij^ping strange gods, speaking 
strange languages, and living in a 
strange soeial comlition, w’erc depen- 
dent upon their w isdom. The spirit 
of trade and the spirit of philan- 
thropy were at oncii brouglit into 
collision. Alany and fearful were 
Ike evils that at iirsL arose from this 
advance of European civilization, 
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with all its strengtli, and without 
its liuniaiiity, into tropical coun- 
tries. 

Lord Chatham, before his genius 
had become eclipsed, meditated the 
introduction of a great reform into 
tlieso Eastern dominions ; and this 
was, pcrliaps, the (piestu.m that most 
jHTplexed his distracted cabinet. 
Eor years, the J^asteru em]>ire was 
the principal subject of the debates 
in the House of Commons, until 
even it was for aw'hile forgotten 
as another menacing meteor ap- 
peared in a tlilleivnt part of the 
lieavens. 

The seeds of groat empires, like 
llie germs of all time greatness, in 
both the natural ami the moral 
world, are im])erceptibly sow n. The 
acorn is blown about fo::, mouths, 
the sport of every lit in 1 breeze, be- 
fore it iinaJly takes root in the soil ; 
ami season inust follow season, and 
lashions ebb ami Aow' foi* many 
years, l)efore the uiatm*(‘(l oak 
spreads its brandies to ‘he skies, 
and bids delianee to tlu* .wintry 
blast. Myriads of little dielMish 
die, and for eenturi(*s llu^wauTs roll 
above them btdbre the coral vi'cf is 
formed ; but it is fornuHl ; ami 
slowly yet surely raises its head 
above the waves, and wrecks the 
])roudest vessel as it proceeds on its 
wajl*. A Shakspean* lies in his 
era<llo, with few' ey(*s looking down 
U]K)n his infant slinnbers. Tit* grow s 
u]) from boyhood to youth, ami from 
youtlito manhood, w ithout its being 
known that a mighty man is born 
info the woijd. lie wanders among 
his nativi* woods niwd stn‘;nns, in- 
(juiring ami thinking, tliinking and 
inquiring, litth^ cared JWr by tlic 
great nu*u of the (*;jrtli. Jh; eonu‘S 
to Lonflon, ]K)or, rnendl(*ss, ami w itli 
much ditliculfy keeps himself from 
starving 1)}' holding horses, ami 
shiftfiig scenes at theatres. lie 
works for the day that is ])assing 
over him, and limls it long before 
lie can spare thought for the 
morrow'. He retires, at length, like 

respectability, to liis native place, 
tiies as his fathers had diea be- 
fore him; and ou his •death-beil, 
when his last In air is near, the 
beams of the* sun dance on tlu* win- 
dow-panes as usual, the grass grow s 
as usual, the flow'crs open their 
huds as usual, the evening star 
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that niglit gazes down as 

usual, people eat and dnnk, laugh 
and chat, make merry and make 
money, go to bed, put their foolish 
heads in night- caps, and dream 
foolish dreams as usual, and the 
world the next morning rolls on as 
usual; as though yiiakspeare had 
not died, as though Shakspeare had 
nevt'r lived, as though the world 
had nothing to do with Sluikspearc. 
Bui vSliakspeare lived, and Shake- 
speare still lives, and Hamlet^ Lear, 
Othello, and Macbeth still remain, 
and are realities amid a world of 
iJolhiiigH. As it is with the growth 
of an oak, as it is with the growth 
of a coral reef, as it is w'ith 
the grow’th of a Shakespeare, so 
it is with the gi’owth of a great 
em])ire. , 

It w as thus that the great empire 
on the Ameri(‘an eontinent at tirst 
struggled into existence. It ^ta3 
engendered hy persecution, it had 
its birth amid darkness, convulsion, 
and blood. Two centuries ago, 
cniigi*:vlion was not the matter of 
course that it now is. A man who 
left England to cross the Atlantic, 
did not expect to see another Eng- 
land on tlu* ili.‘»tant shore. Wild 
Indin us brandishing their torna- 
liawliS, savage beasts ])rowling 
through the forests, and making tho 
solitudes re-echo witli tht'ir bellow- 
ing, were tlic W'eleome that the 
daring advi nlurer had to anticipate. 

] hit the greats decree of Providence 
had goiK' forth, and the 8a\un race 
was to increase and multiply in a 
new world, whore the -soil had not 
yet been' u])titf*ned by tho plough, 
where the sky had not yet bemi dark- 
ened witltthe smoke of groat cities, 
nor the mighty rivers been defiled 
by the tarry keels t>f heavily laden 
vessi'Is. word ‘ euloiiy* hatl 

not at all to English ears a majestic 
sound : it, at most, brought to mind 
the idea of a handful of men, who 
wen* erecting huts, felling trees, and 
witli tile utmost dillieidty preventing 
themselves from being scalped and 
eaten. The (tve(‘ks and Eonians had 
a mneh nobler idea of colonization 
than any of our eountrymeu ever 
entertained until the speeches of 
Burke w’ere given to tho world. 

These colonies had nourished hy 
neglect: they were not coddled in 
their infancy : they were left to the 


energies of unassisted nature, and 
this w^as enough to make them great 
and prosperous. Ilumc, in his His* 
tory of England^ during the reigns of 
James I., Charles I., Charles II., and 
James II., scarcely deigns to men- 
tion them ; and wdicn Grenville first 
detenniiicd to tax them, he seemed 
to care no more about what they 
thought of his financial scheme than 
an omnibus-driver considers the 
wciglit of the passengers that his 
horses liavc to draw' up Ilolboni 
Hill. 

Nor, indeed, w^as Grenville be- 
hind his age; nearly all his country- 
men shared in his delusion. This 
is proved by the w'ay in which the 
Stamp Act was fii*st received. As 
long as the English language is 
spoken, that important, that iiicoii- 
gideratc, that most unha])py meiisure 
will h(' remembered ; for from the 
day in which it was introduced into 
the House of Commons must date 
tho imlependencc of America. It 
told tlu! hardy labourers a<*ross the • 
Atlantic, for tlio first time, that 
English statesmen did not (*onsider 
them as EngJishinen, and that tliey 
had not the same rights and ])rivi- 
leges as the English people. Leani- 
ifig that they w ere not Kuglishmcn, 
th(»y began to look upon themselves 
as Americans; and as wrong follow ed 
wrong, and opj^ression was heaped 
^ipou op]iression, they grasped their 
rifles, and swore to make their title 
good. AVhen the Stamp vVet was 
passing, so little was thought of it 
in England, that there was actually 
only a single division during tho 
w'holc of its progress through botli 
Houses of Parliamont, and in that 
division the minority did not aniounti 
to forty. Able editors tho\ight it 
not w’orthy the employment of their 
pens; nor great orators of their 
eloquence ; nor one noble lord of a 
protest. ‘ See, my son,’ said a grt'at 
man, ‘with how' little wdsdom tho 
world is governed.’ The history of 
all ages proves the truth of this 
saying: but never was it found 
timer than when applied to our 
quaiTels w’iih America. 

There w as, how ever, oue man, and 
perhaps but one man. in all England 
at that time aware of tlie awful re- 
spousibilit V' rhat our legislators were 
incurring. Ifnrke sat, a mere stranger 
in the gallery of the House of ('em- 
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mons, and listened to the langnid 
debate; he afterwards declared that 
it was one of the dullest discussions 
he had ever heard. Ho was well 
acquainted with the subject, much 
better, indeed, than any one of the 
honourable gentlemen who exulted 
in the idea that tlie colonies should 
be placed at the feet of the British 
piirfiairiont. It cannot be doubted 
that the w’ise and jusL sentiments 
which thi‘ Marquis of Hockin^ham 
always held on this subject, w'cre 
inspired by his eloijuent and philo- 
sopliical private secretary. Burke, 
w'hilst endeavouring? to support liim- 
self by his pen, had been cnj;aj?ed 
in draw ini; up An Account of the 
European Settlements hi America, 
and indeed at that time was inclined 
to pusli his fortunes in the New 
World. 

Th(' manner in which be looked 
on our colonies Avas peculiar to his 
j?reat mind. While all other states- 
men saw notliinj? bnt the object of 
the hour, ho loved to let his imagina- 
tion play on the future fflories of 
America. But while thus iudulj;inj» 
in his prophetic A'isions, ho never 
fort*ot the realities of this working 
Avorhl. There are ^wo ^eat philo- 
sopluTS and orators to wTiom Burke 
has often been compared, Ci(*cro, 
Bacon. In moral (jualitics, there 
can be no question that he was far 
superior to either of those celebrated 
men. But perhaps in no rcs2)cct 
did he so imicli resemble Bacon as 
in the eoiuprelnuisive faeidty by 
Avhich he was able to look on every 
side of a great question, and the 
almost prophetic powcT of piercing 
into future limes. Bacon, as lie 
tlioiij^ht on all the hidden secrets of 
nature, which the inductive philo- 
sophy would one day disclose, and 
all ilie benelits lAhicn, Avlieii rightly 
applied, it Avould bestow on the 
human race, in old ago, disgrace, sick- 
ness and sorrow, forgot tin* jiresent, 
and exulted in the triumphs ot di.stant 
times. I'l: ^ world was unconscious 
of the glory that awaited it ; people 
smiled latterly, and ]jointcd wdth 
the finger of scorn as the fallen 
slatosruan and courtier passed by. 
Minions who had llattered him, and 
cringed to him during the sunshiuo 
of his worldly jirosperily, jeered 
at liim as his dishonoured head atler- 
wards appeared. It was bitter, in- 


deed, to endure such insults from 
such gaudy insects of the hour, and 
ten times more bitter wdion the con- 
science of the great philosopher 
smote him, and told him that this 
humiliation was deserved. TJicn 
as ho turned his thoughts iinvard, 
and considered his intelleclnal glo- 
ries, the ht^art that had but a few’ 
moments ago been wrung with 
aujniish, swelled proudly, and ho 
looked forward Avith conlidence and 
joy to the judgment of the ‘ next 
age,* ‘ foreign nalious,’ and ‘ future 
generations.* I^he empire of dark- 
ness had been smitten ; he had struck 
a blow tliat would resound tlirougli 
the uuiA'erse ; (‘ven as he sunk 
into his grave, the iirst faint eehoes 
reached his ears, and visions of rail- 
AA'ays annihilating distaiuv, steam- 
vessels sailing against the A\ind, 
electric telegraphs eoiiA’cying in- 
fofmatioii w ilh the rapiility of light- 
ning, ])rinlirig presses lilimiinaling 
the cottage of the labourer with the 
rays, of literature and philosophy, 
disease, fdtli, anti crime living aAvay 
at the approach of philantljro]>y and 
science, all these, and more lliaii 
these objeets, appeared before liis 
dim eyes as tliey closed on this 
AA'orld for ever. 

Whjit Bacon Avas to oxpei’i- 
menial pliilosojihy Avhen a^ijilied to 
sciefititic researches, Burke Avas 
to political philosophy brouglit into 
practical government. Addison, 
speaking through the Spectator, tells 
us that as it Avaa said of Tates 
that he lirst brought ])]nloso])hy 
down from Jn*aven to earth, fo lie 
was ambitious of bring considered 
as the man wJio first brought philo- 
sophy out of the stiul^* into the 
draw ing- room. .1 1 may be said aa ith 
Inilh of Bacon, that he lirst brought 
^ihilosophy into the wurksliop, tlu» 
laetory, aiul the laboratory ; imd it 
may*tM* said aaiUi equal truth of 
Burke that ho lirst introduced real 
political ^iliilosojiliy into the JT<»u«c 
of Commons. As Coleridge says, 
‘he linbilually recurred to ]iri!i- 
iplo.s; he Avas a seiiMitiJlc slatesmau.* 
Aud then his dr(‘ams Avero like 
Bacon’s; his imaginatitm avrs as 
splendid; his visions about America 
haA’e ail been, even in the iieriod 
le.ss than a century, almosl lilendly 
fulfilled. He d<‘Jiglitcd in cunlem- 
plaling these brave descendants of 
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, EngVislimen, wlio liad souglit in tlic 
American wildcrncascs a .place of 
refuge, wliere they might worship 
God in the way that their liearts 
and minds most approv'cd. He 
exulted in their floiirisliing condi- 
tion, in the increase of their w^ciilth, 
their (commerce, and their numbers. 
He pictured them reaping their 
golden Imrvests, throwing the har- 
poon on tliccoast of Africa, and pene- 
trating amid icebergs into ‘Hud- 
son’s Bay’ and ‘Davis’s Straits,’ 
meeting in Ihcir provincial assem- 
blies, and with true English feeling 
attempting to form an image of 
English freedom, congregating on 
Sundays in their plain buildings for 
prayer and thanksgiving, and thus 
gradually striking the roots of the 
Protestapt religion deep into the 
American soil.' 

Theang(*l that he introduced into 
his speech on ‘Conciliation,’ drawing 
up the curtain and unfolding the 
rising glories of America, was not 
brought in, as even such a iinpi as 
Tiord Erskinc appears to have be- 
lieved, iucrely to aflbrd the orator 
an opportunity for the disjday of 
his eloquence. So far from that 
noble passage being a mere beautiful 
episode, the statistics that preceded 
it are not more pro])erly used to 
give* his bearers a just idea of the 
snbje('t. Had his a])plauding ad- 
mirers been less inclined to consider 
his illustrations as beautiful meta- 
phors, and had they ojieiied their 
minds to the importance of the 
great empire they professed to 
govern, onr thirteen colonies would 
not liav(» been «o disgracefully torji 
from tin* bosom of the mother coun- 
try. Not many years elapsed, after 
the publication of the Uvo great 
spccidies on America, before even 
Lord North was obliged to admit 
that Burke’s eloquence was really 
pr(dniind wisdom. 

But not even his eloquence, not 
even his wisdom, is more admirable 
than his philantliroiiy. This is seen 
as much in his speeches and Avritings 
oil India as in those on America, 
but then it is exercised in behalf of 
people for whom, in general, Euro- 
peans have little sympathy. This 
philantliropy is one of the charac- 
teristics in whicli he most excels 
file great Homan orator. Q’here is 
nothing more likely to enlarge the 
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mind than to compare the spirit 
of Burke’s speeches with that of 
Cicero’s declamations against Cati- 
line and Verres, and the other cele- 
brated remains of Homan eloquence. 
It is only by such an attentive con- 
sideration, and such a course of 
systematic study, that w'c can form 
a gootl idea of the dilFcrence betAveen 
an<*ieiit and modern civilization. 

There Avas much diflerence be- 
tAvecn a country that had been sub- 
jugated by Ionian arms, and a 
country that had been colonized by 
Homan iiooplc. The liamiincss of 
the conquered millions seldom occu- 
pied tlie thoughts of the Homan 
statesman : tlieir prosperity was no- 
thing Avlu*n placed by the side of the 
glory of Home. It was the city of 
the seven liills, it was the reputation 
of the eagles that had so often fol- 
lovA'cd in the footsteps of victory, it 
was the applauding shout of the 
multitude that accompanied the car 
of triumph down the Sacred Way, 
it w'as the sympathy of the citizens 
whose votes he solicited in the 
Campus Martins, to which all the 
cllbrls of the prador or (joiisul were 
directed. The grcat(?st Homan pa- 
triot, the imniaoulate Bnitus himself, 
Avas charged AAiih extortion; and 
Verres seems to have been only a 
little more imprudent and barefaced 
tlian many other provincial go- 
vernors. Times of corruption are 
times Avlien civil freedom is the most 
endangered. N o groat assembly w'as 
ever more corrujit than the Homan 
senate, Avlicn the republic verged to- 
AA-ards its dowii/alJ. The wealth of 
llie provin(*es Avas regarded as the 
prey of tlio fortunate praetors who 
held the temporary domination. In 
those days there AA’^as no ‘ ^lecial 
correspondent* in the different 
countries, eager to point out any 
j)eculation, cruelty, or maladminis- 
tration on the part of the rulers. 
The facts Avhich avo glean from the 
literature of Home indicate that tho 
oke of the republic was not easy to 
ear; but the groans of the op- 
pressed seldom reached tho ears of 
the citizens Avho stood listening to 
Cicero’s eloquence until the clouds 
of night had gathered over the proud 
city. 

And this great orator was scarcely 
more cnliglitencd than his hearers. , 
It cannot DO denied, that a(hnirablc 
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as ilie writings and speeches of ilio 
Greek and lloman statesmen are, 
yet the dcclaniations against tyrants, 
and the praise of liberty, however 
line they iniglit sound m the oars 
of the synipathizing listeners, can 
scare.cly be applied to the present 
state of’ the world. Their terms an* 
indeed very vague; theii* ideas of 
freedom never einbraeed all man- 
kind. Political philosophy as yet 
w as not ; but it w'as even a gentler 
influonco than any that political 
philosophy can ever exorcise that 
first loosened the shackles from the 
hand of the slave. 1 1 was Christianity 
that first taught, and by something 
l)etter than even the eloquence of 
Plato, that the wdiole human race 
was connected togctlier by a cliain 
that could never be snappc’d asunder, 
and that the most degraded wrcteli 
bearing the imago of man w^as the 
brother of the proudest citizen of 
Pome. There is nothing# indeed, 
so easy as indefinite declamations in 
favour of freedom. So far from these 
being characteristics of the best 
times, w e may be assured that when 
they are most general, so(nety is in 
an unhealthy state. In the time of 
Nero, Sene(;a ranted about liberty. 

These always w’oro Burke’s opi- 
nions. Even in his spct'chcs on 
America, he never indulges in any 
loose ex]U'cssion3. AVe see here, as 
everywhere, his aversion to those 
general principles that had no rela- 
tion to times and diflerent social 
conditions. He never liked to dis- 
cuss the abstract rights of parlia- 
ment. Lord North was much more 
ready to talk about Brutus and Cato 
than his opponent, wdio was endea- 
vouring to maintain the unity of the 
empire. ‘ Be content,’ he exclaimed, 
when taunted about the rights of the 
colonies, ‘ to bind America by laws 
of trade; you have always done 
it. Let this be your reason for bind- 
ing their trade. Do not burden 
them by taxes ; you w'cre not used 
to do so from the begimiiiig. Let 
tliis be your reason for not taxing. 
These are the arguments of states 
and kingdoms. Leave the rest to 
the schools ; for there only they may 
be discussed with safety.’ And then 
he says that he considers the im})©- 
rial rights of Grqat Britain and the 
privileges of the colonies to be quite 
reconcileable. The parliament sat 


at the head of the empu'e*m two * 
capacities ; the one, as ,tlie local 
legislature of this island ; tho other, 
as the su])eri n tendon 1, guide, and 
couti’oller of all inferior legislatures. 
The powers of parliaunmt were 
therefore boundless ; but it did not 
follow that it was wise on all occa- 
sions to use those boundless pbw'crs. 
Tliere ought to be a compoLeiit sove- 
reign power ; but it ought to be no 
ordinary power, and never used in 
the first instance. ‘ Sucli, sir,’ ssid 
Burke, ‘ is niy idea of the constitu- 
tion of the Britisli empire, as dif^tin- 
guished from the constitution of 
Britain; and on the.se grounds 1 
think subordination and lil)erty may 
bo sutlieicntly roeoneiled llirough 
the whole; whether to serve a rc- 
tiiiing .s])eculatist, or a factious de- 
magogue, I know not; but enough, 
sitri^ly, for the ease and hapiniicss 
of man.’ 

We have now seen Burke in many 
difl’erent eireum8tane<*s, in times of 
peace and in times of conrusioii; in 
poverty and obscurity, as*wxll as 
when he was playing a great i^art in 
the face of i he w orld. 11’ his opinions 
and principles have been found sys- 
tematical and consistent during all 
those varied scenes, if lie have pre- 
served some uniform character, so 
th*t lie may hi', considered as a man 
not likely to adopt or abandon his 
sentiments and ideas for the eonye- 
iiienee of tlu) hour, w’c may with 
some interest and profit follow' him 
through the still more perplexing 
and aw’ful ^‘ones of his closing years, 
llis life had all Uic interest of a 
drama; scarcely one great atd con- 
cluded, before another ^nd a still 
greater commenced; and the final 
one w^s tlic grandest, the most im- 
portant, the most startling of all. 

But the observations we have 
preSumed to make on this first half 
of his political life and writings 
would perliaps be incomplete if we 
were to make no mention of his visit 
to Erance about the year before he 
delivered his spoe(;h on American 
taxation. His mind was then occu- 
pied w'ith these Transatlantic affairs. 
But he little knew all the mighty 
effects that tho American revolt 
would have on tho world. Gren- 
ville, in one sense, may be said to 
have caused the great contineiifal 
revolution; for undoubtedly his ill- 
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'judged * and arbitrary proceedings going out, and the new was coming 

awoke infant democracy that in. It may seem singular, but to 
was sluinl^ring amid the American those who really understand his 

forests. The spirit, however, once writings, quite natural and proper, 

roused, was not to be again laid at that Burke should have been the 

rest. Deep called unto deep ; young greatest admirer and defendoT both 

democracy from the other side of the of Young America and Old I ranee. 

Atlantic gave the death-stab to the He stood by the cradle of the one ; 

old feudalism of Europe. Thus he watched the death-bed of the 

society was dying, and society was other, 

bemg born; the old system uas 


MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
CHRONIQUE DB PARIS. 


L'^ROM the 12th or 13th of the 
J- month of October, our neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Straits 
of Calais have been in what is called 
a ministerial crisis ; and even «.t 
the period at which we write, the 
imbroglio seems to become moi'e and 
mor<‘ entangled. France has, im- 
doubtedly, herself to thank for this 
— to use a word adopted from her 
own expressive vocabulary — g acids. 
To the country, it may be fairly and 
truly sai(> — Ta Vas voulut Georges 
Dandin; tw Vas voulu. 

Instead of choosing, in December, 
1848, a man of probity and honour, 
a distinguished soldier, fin able poli- 
tician, a man w ithout stain and with- 
out reproach, a moderate and sincere 
Republican, a respecter of treaties, 
a friend to peace, and order, as well 
as a rational lover of liberty, a Re- 
publican of the school of Washing- 
ton — we *mea7i, CavatHnac — the 
country adopted M. Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte ; and the consequence 
has been, that the hero of Strasourgh 
and Boulogne has, ever sinoe his 
election, adopted only a j)ersonal 
feeling, and looked only to personal 
view’^s. G ive him but a prolongation 
of his own power, — give him but in- 
come, luxury, and state, which have 
now become necessities of his nature, 
— and the actual President of the 
French Republic cares not by what 
men, by what principles, or by what 
means, he governs hrance. He has 
coquetted with all parties, and been 
faithful to none. He has tried 
Royalists, Reactionists, Fusionists, 
Philippists, Orlcanists, Republicans 
of the eve, and Republicans of the 
morrow, — and to each and all he has 


been found unfaithful. Why is this ? 
Because, since the day of his elec- 
tion, he lias pursued but one unde- 
viating course ; because he has been 
actuated only by personal and dy- 
nastic views, instead of considera- 
tions of, public princijile. We are 
not here contending that many of 
tile public men whom M. Buona- 
parte* consulted, have not been using 
him for their own purposes and per- 
sonal views, as he has fancied ho 
has been using tht‘ui ; but this game 
of double-dealing on the part of old 
politicians is no ex(juse for the elect 
of six millions of Frenchmen — is no 
excuse for a man chosen to defend 
and maintain the constitution of 
1848. One expected better things 
from the Prisoner of Ham — from 
the author of Idees Napoleoniennes 
— than from such hacknied and 
worn-out politicians as the GurzoTS, 
the Thiehs’s, and the Duveegiee 
D*Haekannes; but he, too, has 
shown himself as seliish, as narrow- 
minded, and as purely personal in 
all his ends and objects as the most 
tricky politicians of the two last 
monarchies. The reason put forward 
for the repeal of the law of the 31st 
May is not the real ground on which 
the President would recommend 
such a measure. It is not because 
he wishes to extend the fr^mchise, 
or because he desires to widen the 
basis of the national representation, 
that he would recommend such a 
measure, but because he hopes by a 
message of a popular nature to re- 
ain ms waning popularity, and to 
c again elected in me teeth of his 
legal ineligibility, according to the 
letter of the constitution. With a 
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majority of the Chamber against a 
repeal of the law, and against, we 
believe, a revision of the constitu- 
tion, is it possible that either one or 
the other can be carried legally? 
Four hundred Jind thirty-three mem- 
bers voted in favour of a restricted 
suffrage ; and thougli many of these 
gentlemen would now be prepared 
to modify their own work, and to 
extend the suffrage considerably, yet 
few of the majority are prepared to 
recur to universal suffrage. By the 
present CJiauiber, it seems difficult 
to imagine tliat a measure of quasi 
universal suffrage would be carried. 
If not, would the mere proposal of 
such a measure at the twelfth hour, 
after three years of an opposite 
policy, rehabilitate M. Buonaj)arte in 
the opinion of the masses, or give 
him a majority with a restricted 
suffrage? Wc arc of ojunion that 
it would not; and even thougli he 
were again chosen by half tlie num- 
ber of electors tliat formerly voted 
for liim, wc believe the Cfhamber 
would pass him over as an ineligible, 
because illegal, candidate, and would 
take means to inform the electors 
that votes given contrary to the con- 
stitution would be thrown away. If 
M. Buonaparte persevered in his 
schemes of personal ambition after 
this parliamentary and legislative 
check, lie could only rely on illegal 
force and coups-d'etat for any hope 
of success. But in all the army of 
France wc believe there is not one 
general officer, of any name or note, 
who would give illegal pretensions 
any countenance ; and even though 
such a man were to bo found, no 
might order his men to march, 
but^Qot one would follow him. The 
idea of coups^d'itat is therefore 
simply absurd. The man who could 
think of resorting to them is a fitter 
subject for Charenton, or a maison 
de sante, than for the Presidential 
or Ciirule chair. 

Wc believe that, though M. 
Buonaparte may find a ministry to 
present a message recommending a 
total repeal of the law of the 31st 
of May, yet that this state paper 
would httlc help him with the count ry 
at large, and would not serve him 
to obtain a revision, so as to render 
him again eligible. He will, tliere- 
fore, to use the words of the old 
song, ‘have been off with the old 


love, before he is on with the new;' 
andlike many superior m^j^betweon 
two stools, will ultimaVP fall to 
the ground. But though the indi- 
vidu^ may fall, the law and iho 
constitution will triumph; and this 
will be the most important event 
that has happened in Franco for the 
last three years. Some of the par- 
liamentaiw parties contributing to 
this result, no doubt will hope to 
rofit by it personally or politically ; 
ut from all wo see and know, wo 
arc convinced that the legal ineligi- 
bility, or even tlie setting aside of 
M. Buonaparte, can in no wise, at 
present, contribute to tlie advantage 
of either the elder or tlie younger 
Bourbons. No government is pos- 
sible in France at the present 
moment but the form Vow pre- 
vailing, and any attempt to upset 
itf or set it aside, could only lead 
to civil war. Franco can never 
have any stabilitv or repose till 
the licpublic has had a fair trial | 
and* thougli tliis lias not been 
the case since the clectioif of M. 
Buonaparte, yet it is strange that 
every effort of men and parties, in a 
personal sense, has only served to 
consolidate and strengthen the very 
institutions against which tlicy were 
working. The real trutJi is, that 
til® majority of Freiiclimcn arc so 
weary of cliangc, and so appre- 
hensive of the result of anything 
like political agitation, that tliey arc 
prepared to endure worse evils than 
they have yet known, rather than 
resort to civil war ; for without civil 
war — the tact shopld bft known — 
there cannot be, at present, a return 
to monarchy. iVis plain truth 
seems at length to have penetrated 
even tlie Quarterly a journal 

which, for the last quarter of a 
century or more, has bccu preaching 
the’most reactionary and exploded 
doctrines in reference to the govern- 
ment of France. The sooner, there- 
fore, our statesmen and public men 
adopt this notion of the Quarterly ^ 
the better for themselves, and the 
better for this country, in its inter- 
national relations with Franco. 

Assuredlj wc are no panegyrists 
of Bepublican institutions, but, os 
practical politicians, wo cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact, that, for tho 
last seventy years, the tendency of 
French literature, of French poli- 
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' tical discussion, and of Froncli 
materiaimilpi'ovenients, has been 
all towaWff equality, which is a 
Frenchman’s only practical notion 
of llepublicanism. And of this we 
are assured, that any attempt, by 
force or fraud, to turn tlie current 
of the tliouglits of a high-spirited 
nation into an opposite direction, 
can only end in egregious failure. It 
is plain that JM. Billault, a man of 
very gr(*iit perspicacity, and of a 
sagacity of a liigli order, is pene- 
trated witli this view, and has 
shaped his coiiduet accordingly. 

TJiougli M. Billault may not 
accept tJie res27onsibilitit»s of odicc 
at presejit, yet the great future is 
02 )en to him, and to men like him. 

Wliile tlio President of the 
Bcpuhlic 18 likely to tack, and \ccr, 
and coinjironiise, to gain parties 
and persons — while the heads *of 
parties tlicmselves arc also playing 
a dis(Teditablc, a personal, and an 
essentially unsafe, because un- 
patriotic game, France is confident 
and assured in Iut strcngtli, aware 
that her liberties and institutions 
arc beyond the reach of the intrigues 
of parties, or tlio coujps-d* ctat of 
ambitious ^jre tenders. 

Parl% Oct. 24, 1851. 

Since the fort'going was written, 
notliing has been satisfactorily 
settled concerning the Ministry. 
At least half-a-dozcu gentlemen, all 
thouglit of to form a cabinol, have 
had interviews with the President 
of the Bepublic, hut, somehow or 
other, though no-t one of them has 
expressed an}’’ repugnance to a re- 
peal of the daw of the 3lst of May, 
or to a legal revision of the constitu- 
tion, no one among the many con- 
sulted has been enabled to agree 
with the President on the terms, on 
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which office should be accepted. 
The public has thence come to the 
conclusion, that there are personal 
pretensions and exigencies wdiich 
stand in the w'ay of public business; 
and this, togetlicr with the placing 
tw^o additional dojiartmciits in a 
state of siege, has produced an ex- 
ceedingly ill impression on the public 
mind. There are now seven or 
eight departments under military 
law, at a time wlien the profonnd- 
est tranquillity reigns throughout 
France generally — wdieii the 
general spirit of tlic army is un- 
exee 2 )tionablc — when jurors have 
show n a tendency rather to convict 
than to acquit, and when Ihc lieaii; 
of the nation is completely soun(*. 
Why, under siudi (urcums lances, 
should recourse be had to an ex- 
ceptional system H — wdiy, in a w^ord, 
slioidd not the ordinary tribunals be 
appealed to? Again it is pesss’nni 
exempli that an ex-minister, dis- 
charged of all present responsibility, 
sliould counsel so extreme a measure 
as pulling the Nierre and Cher in 
etat lie sieije . , This woidd seem to 
cap the climax of* liis arbitrary rash- 
ness, and w'ould go far to i)rove how 
unlit he w^as for the situation in 
which ho was placed. 

In any event, liow’cver, w’lictlier 
the ministry to be named be a par- 
liamentary or a non-parliamentary 
ministry, we look at the law of the 
3lst of May as doomed, and no re- 
vision to he possible but a legal re- 
vision. If Die President is wise, he 
wdll see and admit this. So long as 
he remains within the four corners 
of the law, he is safe, j)olitically, and 
betters liis condition. The moment 
ho takes one illegal step, he is^’un- 
done. It is because the people of 
France feel and know this, that they 
are tranquil and self-possessed. 
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WHAT HAS THE BEITISH TAX-PATEE TO DO, WITH 
COLONIAL WAES OK CONSTITUTIONS 


“I^HILE we are anxiously looking 

^ ^ out for some chance of reducing 
the Tnoome Tax, with wliat new taxes 
arc our representatives going to 
saddle us at the opening of next ses- 
sion, to support the lavish and un- 
checked expenses of tlie present 
(which is the sevcntii) Kafir war? 
Tlireo more regiments, witli addi- 
tional artillery, arc just ordered 
out, and this in consei] nonce of 
tliose ‘fresli despatches* uJiichLord 
John "Russell assured our content- 
edly departing legislators, on »Sir 
.Harry {Smith’s aulliorily, would no 
doubt bring us nows of the conclusion 
of tJio war. It is allowed by the go- 
vernment that this affair maybe cal~ 
cnlaled {accounted it never will be) to 
cost us 1()(),C)00/. x^cr month; that is 
to say, if the colony holds togetlier, 
these w^ars, which wdll no doubt be 
coeval with its duration, and nurse 
it to its final dissolution, will cost 
us 1,200, x)or annum. 

According, not only to our own 
cx]iorionce, but to all experience of 
such disciplined barbarity as llritish 
troops are now w aging in this savage 
wilderness, there can he no speedy 
conclusion ; nor, w^honever and how- 
ever this W'ar may be coneliidcd, 
shall w'c attain more than another 
idle stage in our Sisyphian labours, — 
the seventh iiistalmoiit of an endles.s 
aueeession of similar follies, — until 
the whole imlicy is reversed: that 

is, until the colony, with the gift of 
poAvers, has the task allotted to it of 
its ow'ii defence. 

*This Kafir Avar is one of the natu- 
ral features of Lord Grey’s colonial 
policy. Ho has, indeed, made this 
particular outbreak jioculiarly his 
ow'u individual affair. His measures 
led to it, encouraged it, j)aralyzed 
the arm w'hich mif^d have crushed 

it, and he now cherishes and aggra- 
vates it wdth bitter perseverance. 

However, it is no use carping at 
a tax W’hich we are fairly in for. 

Parliament is prorogue(^j >uring 
its session, it w’as not suppd^B worth 
while to check this war in its com- 
mencement, or hand it over to the 
colony, wliich eagerly asked to 
assume its proper duties, together 
with its rights, — now' Parliament 


sleeps in recess, or dreams of other 
things, wdiilc for six good months 
Lora Grey can freely and fully pro- 
secute his avowed resolutiou ‘ to 
show the colony (at our c\x)ense) 
that his determination is not to he 
reversed’ — that is, except when ho 
pleases, AA’hicli no doubt is often 
enough. By the lime ParliamcPt 
re-assemhles, if the country Avill cv .*n 
then think this to be a colonial 
matter AA’orth consideration, and if a 
colony still exists in Africa to light 
about, a debt of 1,(X)0,000/. Avill 
liaAm been incurred on its account. 
Let us thiuk, to whom 1 for what f 
how ? and why ? Ibis debt is falling 
on us — then let us think w hat sort of 
4ax AA'c shall best like to meet it Avith 
— AA'bethor by an increment of the 
special war-tax, tliougb no special 
favourite — avc moan ibe I ncoiue-tax ; 
or shall Ave i)reror a loan and increase 
of the National Debt; oi* shall w’o 
please Lord Grey and hoodwink 
ourselves by letting it pass bit by 
bit, as w’e have already passed the 
first little instalment of t3(K),(X)0^., 
amongst the estimates ? AVo might 
indeed still further profitably con- 
sider AA'hat oilier things might be 
done for 1,2(X),()0()^. a year, Avhich 
wo must forego in order to pros(*cute 
this guerilla of Lord Gri^y for a 
colony abusing us all the AA'liilc, aud 
olfcring itself to put an end to it. 
Oobbett ^used to say, ‘ livery 18^. 
a year paid aAvi^y for •useless pur- 
poses by government, Avithdraw’S 
irom the public the mj^ans of giving 
active employment to one head of a 
family, thus depriving five persons 
of the means of sustenance from the 
fruits of honest labour, and render- 
ifig them paupers.’ According to 
this calculation, we have but to divide 
1,200,000 by 18, and multiply the 
result by 5, to know the number of 
our own population annually de- 
prived of employment by this thank- 
less, barbarous, and good-for-nothing 
war-system in Kafrayia. 

We once entered into a Avar to 
compel the Americans to bo taxed 
by our Parliament, and to pay Avhat- 
ever civil-hst the Crown, by sign-ma- 
nual, might choose. The Americans 
triumphed, and separated from us. 
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and during this unnatural conflict, 
the interest of our debt increased 
from 5,()00,«00/. to 9,000,000^., and 
our taxes rose from 9,000,000^. to 
l5,m\OOOL 

Our colonial administration seems 
to consist of little else tlian a repeti- 
tion of such unconstitutional attacks 
on British rights and British inte- 
rests in the colonies, each with simi- 
lar financial results at home. The 
present catastrophe on the frontiers 
of the Cape may all be traced to 
Lord Grey’s unjustifiable attempt 
to compel that colony to receive our 
convict criminals, as a service for 
past favours. The colony w ill con- 
tinue to triumph over his imnatural 
assumption of such rights as these ; 
and if sunilar treatment be persisted 
in, they w ill either separate from us, 
or fiill to pieces in the struggle ; the 
latter issue now seems most pro-r 
bable. By the time we have de- 
stroyed this colony, we w'onder w’hat 
lasting reminiscences it will have left 
upon our budgets ! Ever since Lord 
Grey conceived the fatal project, 
under pretext of past obbgations, 
to demand im willing service from 
the Cape for England’s dirty-tvork, 
and his prolonged and treacherous 
dalliance w ith their remonstrances, 
there has been nothing but agitation 
and sus)>ii*ioD in the aspect of thai 
colony towards this country. Eormer 
injuries from our colonial govern- 
ment had bexjome forgotten. The 
Boers had forgiven our interference 
with their social institutions, and 
even the Kafir wars, created more 
by the vacillation tlian the 'mtnisive 
nature of our frontier policy, had for 
the sixth time subsided into peace. 
Lord Grey’s* new experiment of 
military commissionerships over -the 
present scene of w^arfare, and his 
settlements of w^orn-ont pensioners, 
by A^hora the tw'o great objects uf 
defence and cultivation were to bo 
ingeniously combined, had as yet 
done no more mischief than by hold- 
ing up this country to the w^orld’s 
scorn, as ready to abandon her old 
skill in colonization in favour of 
theories of French colonial des- 
potism; and to etionomize her old 
soldiers’ well-earned pensions, by 
screwing out of them in their season 
of repose fresh services, which their 
exhausted nature coidd neither fulfil 
nor endure. It required Lord Grey’s 


convict scheme to stir up again, and 
apparently in permanence, the sJu/^- 
gisli yet dogged resentments of this 
colony : and so elfectually did it do 
this, as to make it thenceforth diffi- 
cult for the best-intentioned minister 
to tender offers to that colony, even 
the fairest and most liberal, without 
incurring fresh suspicion. N o doubt, 
for instance, Lord Grey meant the 
constitution lately offered, to be a 
boon to the colony, though oddly 
synchronizing with his sttudious re- 
opening of the partly healing con- 
vict-wounds, by lingering sneers and 
even bribes against the patriot party; 
and they at first evinced re< urning 
confideiKJe and a ready thankfulness; 
but a re-appearance of the old bad 
faith, even in this act of favour, again 
embittered into venom the atu’iinony 
of an inveterate suspicion. The pro- 
mise of a constitution was balked in 
its fulfilment on the spot, and all 
the gaU of past resentments returned, 
and became infused into the very 
cup of kindness. The tribes along 
the frontiers, with all their proverbiju 
sagacity, saw at once their oppor- 
tunity in the divisions and discon- 
tents of the colony. For lliougli tho 
colonial community was neither 
divided nor discontented in itself, 
yet alas ! opposition to the Bi*itisli 
government, in our present colonial 
system, means a division yet moro 
fatal than internal discord — a sever- 
ance df the community from its 
means of defence, a separation of tho 
staff of power from tho hand and 
sinew^s of strength, an inaction of tho 
arms at tho bidding of the head. 
Our present colonies arc not like the 
older offsets of the English nation, 
w^hieh, scarce arrived at their new 
shores, formed themselves into self- 
acting extensions of an empire, whoso 
life, and soul, and national pre-emi- 
nence consist in this very spirit of 
self-action. If a governor of Massa- 
chusets offended his colony, and 
evinced a treacherous subserviency 
to other interests than their own, 
they had their owm resource within 
themselves. Who, for instance, does 
not recoJlgct Franklin's self-formed 
police, 4pBnized against the wishes 
of the governor, and without the aid 
of the proprietary, which became the 
germ of armies, which, w^hile we 
acted fairly by them, conquered 
Canada for ns, and when we tried to 
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finbvert their liberties, conquered us. 
Virppnia, our first, and not our freest 
American colony, had not existed 
many years, when they indignantly 
deposed a governor who seemed to 
them to have betrayed their fhtc- 
rests, aud themselves sue(?cssfully 
maintained their rights. The Kafirs 
saw the Cape colony a lifeless mass, 
alienated and apart from its unna- 
tural government, its pretended and 
only support proving its weakness 
in the hour of trial, and itself a 
powerless weapon of a thankless and 
unsuitable oliicc. They seized this 
opportunity, and have found, ^ they 
expected, that British power without 
national support flounshes to no 
purpose that sword which has been 
seldom drawn with the concurrence 
of the nation in vain. Every day 
has added to the numbers of the in- 
surgent tribes, as every day proves 
more clearly the impotence of the 
British army fighting the battles of 
the colonial oilice in an unwilling 
colony. The colony is at this mo- 
ment in the act of decomposition. 
The Boers are trying to emigrate 
out of our noxious rule into regions, 
though less valuable by nature, yet 
more valuable tenfold by riddance 
of English interfei’ence, and by the 
possession of those powers of self- 
government, whicli have enabled 
their compatriots who have already 
escaped from us, to maintain amongst 
tlic savage tribes a prosperous and 
peaceful republic. 

Lord Grey has four notable plans 
with which to rectify the disasters 
he has occasioned. Eirst, lie main- 
tains a perpetual abuse of the mal- 
content colonists, w’hich are ninety- 
out of every hundred of the 
population. He stigmatizes them 
as a vexatious faction, and ignores 
their petitions, or accepts the gover- 
nor’s account of them as mere sedi- 


tious or fraudulent inmertinences,- 
not worth noticing.* Secondly, lie 
splits up the popular discontent into 
real factions and divisions, by pro- 
posals to move their seat of govern- 
ment to other places about the 
colony, which w ill appear to those 
who know what pickings attend a 
seat of colonial government, a pretty 
Iiandsomc bribe for a scramble, and 
an ingenious stratagem for creating 
a diversion. If it be really a grave 
scheme to remove discontent by the 
removal of the capital, it can scarcely 
be expected to succeed better than 
Lord North’s very similar removal 
of the Boston custom-house to Salem. 
Thirdly, he extends the British claim 
of empire, at one tiger-bound, iij) to 
the equator, so as to include in an 
Atlantic grasp, wdthouf escape, a 
whole continent in his monopoly of 
misrule, and divide a (quarter of the 
globe w ith the Ercncli, in one great 
exjieriment of military colonization. 
Fourthly, he sets up, ad interim^ 
within the Cape colony itself, by a 
stretch of power apparently wholly 
illegal and unconstitutional, a retro- 
grade scheme of despotic govern- 
ment, handing back again to a eouncU 
of six myrmidons the entire control 
over the liberties wliich be had 
already induced her Ma jesty to reco- 
gmiso and advance — liberties w hieh, 
if fully established, w^ould have 
averted the misdiief which he seeks 
to remedy by their destruction. 
These four achicvemcnis will be tho 
vacation amusement of Lord Grey, 
and the laugliing-stock of the w’orld 
at our cxf)ense. If sucscssfuJly car- 
ried out, they may indeed make all 
our American w ar-taxes and Cana- 
dian rebellion expenses seem child’s 
play, by the side of the coming 
African war loan and tho demands 
of the single department of Lord 
Grey’s English Algeria. 


* Sir Harry Smith’s dtispatch accompanying the petitions, described them as fraudu- 
lently got up, and full of fictitious signatures— au accusation which is well known to be 
witho'it foundation; which, if credited, should have been investigated; and which the Cape 
agrnts in London in vain sought opportunity and means to refute publicly. The best critics 
on American history, attribute England’s blindfold sclf-prccipitation into the loss of her co- 
lonies, to nothing so much as the captio i complaints of the royal governors, in their letters 
to the ministers, written when they w'erc baffled in their attempts to onforce the unjust 
claims of the prerogative, and irritated by the steady oppositiou of the assemblies to their 
imperious demands, when in fits of ill-humour they would accuse the colonics of dis- 
loyalty, and of nurturing a spirit of revolt. Governor Beniard, in 1768, transmitted the 
protest of the Massachusets assembly, with a very similar comment to Sir H. Smith’s, 
assuring Lord Hillsborough that their resolution of grievance (tliough passed unanimously) 
' must have been contrary to the real sense of the assembly, and procured by surprise.* 
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• Meanwhile, every proposal made 
for better policy, every suggestion 
that colonies are faster friends and 
more worth having, when not, as Mr. 
Hawes described them, so ‘labori- 
ously trifled with,’ every argument 
against the costliness and miscliief of 
our colonial administration, though 
in the ipsisshnis verhis of the present 
Minister out of office, are by the 
same minister in office denounced as 
proposals for abandoning tJie colo- 
nics. Tli(3 colonies are said to be 
worth tlicse wars, and the trouble 
and expense of governing — ^granted, 
if these Avars, and this expensive 
meddling called government, is the 
way to retain them. But AA'liat if 
both the uars and meddling arc 
seATring and ruining tlicm, Avhilo 
they are Wurdenhig us H l.s it no 
affair of the British tax-payer to 
keep his money in his pocket, and 
his colonies all the safer, instead of 
losing both his money and his colo- 
nics, to please Lord Grey ? 

At this moment, America talks? of 
offering i0,000,0()()/., or 100,01)0,000 
dollars, for the possession of Guba. 
Can our statesmen tell us why Cuba 
should be talk('dof as a gO(Ad purehasc 
by thesi long-headed children of ours 
at such a price, AA'liile avc make only 
burdensome incumbrances of our 
colonial y)ossessions ? • 

Lord John Russell says he is ready 
to keep our colonies, cA^en at a loss, 
for the sake of national prestige, 
liOAA^cver his mode of ‘ keeping’ them 
may be iliought to contribute to our 
dignity. Mr. Cobdeii is ready to 
tbrovv them* all away, be(*auso they 
arc maintained at a loss, aud he 
cares not fljr the ])restigc. But 
Broilier Jonatliau has a wrinkle by 
which he gets out of his colonics 
both real prestige and immense gain, 
instead of perplexity and loss, and 
that Avith no navigation laws or aAi- 
licial pcrcpiisites of any kind. How 
can this riddle be solved? Broh 
pudor! that Englishmen should have 
to ask the question! Lord Grey 
could once have gh'en an answer, 
but his Avhole mind seems so intent 
on imitations .of Algeria now', that 
he serves us only as a warning how 
like a French minister an English 
statesman, spoiled by the Colonial- 
office, may become. Wc will not 
take the answer from his former 
speeches so belied ; Burke shall give 


it fresh from the times when we 
first departed from a true and pros- 
perous colonial policy, and loft our 
mantle of a repuaiated yet unrivalled 
skill AAuth the repudiated yet unri- 
valled offspring of its creation, des- 
tined themselves both to evince its 
virtue and to su^ass it : — 

‘As long,* said Burke, ‘as you 
have the Avisdom to keep the so- 
vereign authority of this i >UTitry 
as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith, Avherevor the ehoseii 
race and sons of England worship 
freedom, tJicy will turn tlieir faces 
toAvards you. The more they 
multiply, the more friends you will 
haA'c ; the more ardently they 
loA'o liberty, the more ix^rtect Avili 
be tlieir obedience. Deny them 
this participation of freedom, and 
you break the sole bond. Do not 
dream that your letters of office, 
your instructions, and suspending 
clauses, are the things that hohl 
tliem. These tilings do not make 
your governnieut. It is the spirit 
of the English constitution Avliich, 
infused through tlie mighty mass, 
perA’ades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivith's cA'ciy part of the (‘iiqiirc.’ 

In the same spirit, iVdam Smith 
obsciwcd, on the colonial aspect of 
the question, that ‘the progress of 
ancient (ircok colonies towards 
Avealth and greatness Avas A'ory rapid, 
bceauso they Averc at liberty to 
manage their OAvn affairs in the Avay 
that tliey judged w'as most suitable 
to their own interest. The his- 
tory of the Roman eolouies Avas by 
no means so brilliant; they Avcrc 
not always at liberty to manage 
tlieir owui affairs in the Avay tl?l3y 
judged most suitable to their own 
interests.’ — Book iv. cai). vii. The 
protest of the Virginian Assembly, 
1G'12, twenty-three years after its 
formation, addressed to Charles I., 
against the attempts of the English 
Parliament to disturb their free 
form of government, argued that 
‘ There is more likelihood that such 
as are acquainted with the clime 
and its accidents may upon better 
grounds prescribe our advantages, 
than such as shall sit at the helm in 
England;’ and, in reply, the king 
secured to them the government in 
which they ‘ rcc»’ivcd so much con- 
tent aud satisfaction.’ 
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Now if this free govemment and 
self-adminiytration be the secret of 
good Colonizing, and good colonizing 
be the secret of our national pros- 
perity, let us test, by one example, 
now far tlic object is as yet at- 
tained — how nearly we already act 
up to the avowed criterion of such 
free colonial government as really 
opens wider limits for national 
growth, wliile it secures colonial 
contentment. The example sliall 
be New Zealand, as we have at 
hand an able statement <ff the con- 
dition of our settlements tliore just 
published by a colonist returning 
from long odlcial residence in those 
islands.* It is a startling ])icturc, 
this great settlement of Englishmen 
made infants, swaddled np in costly 
bandages, or tied like fantoccini to 
the lingersof a concealed showman — 
tli(‘ir revenues eattm up by English 
ministerial patronage — their institu- 
tions llie v(*riest caricatures of what 
they were born to and made for — 
and the interval of a voyage round 
the w orld forced to intervene be- 
tween the plan and execution of 
th('ir most ordinary local under- 
takings. 

AVe must assume, what every 
l^nglishmau allows to be indubi- 
tabh*, w hat Lord Grey used elabo- 
rately to argiK', and still parades in 
prefaces to his most contradictory 
dispatches, that English colonies 
locally self-governed have been, and 
Avould again be, the mainstay of 
bhi gland's prosperity ; wdiilo the 
‘laborious tniling of iJowning-street, 
the depth of misgovernment to 
which the distant despotism of a 
free country especially reduces the 
depeiuloncies it attempts to go- 
verb, ’f 'vill speedily go far to ruin 
both the colonies and ourselves. 
Wo take New Zealand as our gauge 
to test the measure of self-govern- 
ment now granted to our colonies, 
by wdiicli, w ith general consent, w'c 
shall also test the advantage and 
prosperity we mutually derive from 
each other. If w e lind the vigorous 
action of men managing their own 
affairs, wc must then obey fhe 


Lint to look elsewhere to understand 
what drags and checks our pros-' 
perity at Jiome ; but if we at once 
detect the fatal finger of the Ministre 
de VlnUH^r playing with the ma- 
chinery of our distant governments, 
we account for all the stoppages and 
disorder throughout the entire ap- 
paratus of Enjpish empire. Iii the 
confusion so created, wo learn wdiy 
our National Debt wnll not dimi- 
nisl: even in unprecedented Euro- 
pean peace ; in the costly retinue of 
so. elaborate governmental inter- 
ference, w^e trace the agency wdiich 
converts productive commerce into 
dead taxation ; in the cheek so given 
to extended settlement, w'o reco- 
gnise the narrow ing of our held for 
investment; the crippling niii'scry 
of English emigration^ seriously 
increases our poor’s-rates ; while the 
recoil of industry, div(»rted from its 
<fiitw ard tendency, strikes back upon 
its hi)r!ie rcsonrees, and labourers, 
turned iflepredators, consume, in 
hn^ks and gaols, the capital they 
were meant to energize and fruc- 
tify. Wliilst, moreoNcr, all around 
the empire the fundamental maxims 
of the constiintioii are inverted, 
and Eritisli rights are madij the 
plaything of a minister, can w'o 
w'onder at great dilheulties also in 
effecting reforms at home The very 
siMngs of ih’itisli liberty are pol- 
luted in this hidden (piartcr of 
irresponsible caprice and corrupt 
patronage. Think not, beeanse w o 
.sec it not, wo remain uninfected; 
we had great statesmen once w-ho 
thought qjtlierw’isi*, w hen lli(i control 
of Indian goverument ‘was aimed 
at by ministonal ambition. How 
beats the very Hte-iT(uls(3 of our 
liberty, under this lethargic indif- 
fereiteo to nneontrolled taxation P 
It was a fiindameulal principle of 
our monarchy that the people sbo\ild 
keep the control of their ow^n money. 
The loss of liberty, said IBurkc, in 
England, fixed and attached itself 
on this specific point of taxing. But 
w e are contented whth our financial 
surveillance, if we sec Mr. Hume 
playing with the spray and spriuk- 


* T/te Sij; Colonies of New Zealand^ by William Fox. John W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand. Far the best account, and furnished with the best map of that colony, yet 
published. 

t The words quoted are partly Lord Grey’s, partly Mr. Hawes’, in both cases extra- 
ollieial. 
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ling of taxation, while this Niagara seven months were occupied in ob- 

‘of fathomless wastings rolls un- tainiiig the required sanction to 

heeded beneath his icet. In the negotiate for the purchase of a dis- 

matter of our military expenditure, triot of land near Wellington, 

we have this year economized a sum The Governor, however, though 
of 50,(X)f)Z., by omitting the cus- sole in direc'tion, is a very Briareus 

tomary drilling of the yeomanry, in the multitude of his executive, 

wliile we overlook Lord Grey’s cx- We read of his requiring KK) paid 

pendituro of in a Kafir officials to govern a population of 

commando ; and farmers’ friends 10,(X)0 Eurojieans, and an expendi- 

kick violently against those rates ture of 14.,(X)0Z., out of a revenue of 

and income taxes which annually 19,(XK)/. (i.c., 74 per cent, of the 

recur upon them from exactly that whole revenue), to pay their salaries; 

very quarter into which they refuse while alnfost JiU the remainder of 

to look the (rolonial income is expended on 

But to the test. With what ap- police, printing, and other matters, 

S earance of unshackled freedom involving patronage. The c\.)lonist 3 

oes the government of New Zea- say, they coidd maintain Iheir own 

land present itself, as a sample of government with half the revenue, 

our colonial system? Hear Mr. wliieli is thus almost wholly absorbed 

Fox: ‘The form of government,* by English ministerial ])laeemanship. 

says he, ‘ outwardly resembles a It must, how^ever, be admitted that 

mixed monarchy; but neither of v e pay a. good part of this llourish- 

the two jjowers which apjiear if> ing revenue ourselves, in duties on 

control the absolutism of the go- the supplies of our own troops, which 

vernor, the Lc'gislativo CoSncil, or w'efurnislisoliberallyto the northern 

the Colonial-oilice, have the smallest province of New Zealand, that our 

practical influence on his acts.’ fiis soldiers exceed in number the adult 

theoretic reference to a remote colonial population ! 

authority, in ellcct, only relieves II is clear that no English com- 

him of that single check of personal muiiity can thrive so overlaid with 

responsibility which mitigates the functionaries imposcnl on all their 

arbitrary rule of Kiissia., so that the offices by appointments from another 

more enlightened of tlio colonists hemisphere; yet they iniglit tolerate 

declare they would much prefer to even such an imposition, if w’orking 

be subjected to outright despotism, men -were sent them for their money. 

To this impfdpable yet all-pcrv'ading Tlte reverse seems to be the case, 

superintendence are referred the For instance, they may not exerc'ise 

minutest details of all local as w^cll an unpaid magistracy amongst them- 

as general concerns, w'hile the mis- selves, but are forced to pay — for 

chief of such ceaseless interference what? — more efficient sti])enaijirics?'* 

is aggravat(>d tenfold by its subse- No such thing — but half-pay lieu- 

quent repetition on a larger scale, tenants of the army or navy, old 

in tedious correspondence about its land-surveyors, cast-off agents, archi- 

final confinT'ation at the other ex- tecta, iind men of any profession, t'x- 

tremily of the globe. — Mr, Fox cept, it seems, of the law, to sciwe 

recites a recent instance, in w'liicli them for a magistracy. There is a 

* Tliib is a striking instance of the shallow imitation frequently attempted — not of 
English principles, hut of* the accideiHal contemporary pliascs of those principles in 
England to Ck)lonies, however dissimilar their circumstances, and the stage of their 
national development. It would be less anachronistic to burlesque a ’VVittciiageiiiotii or 
lluimynicde in New Zealand, than to coniracncc by superseding with stipendiaries that 
unpaid magistracy, which only Liverpool and Manchester have yet outgrown in England. 

It was in this vein of false analogy that Lord Torriugton was instructed by his IVhig 
employers to rc-cnact, at all hiizards, in Ceylon, the great commercial revolution which 
Sir Jlobert Peel had just achieved in England. The very quacks of politics, they took 
up his great meifeurc, and thought to idcutify themselves w'ith it by miniature repetitions 
in the dependencies, whatever their ailments or their no-ailmcnts might really require. 
Ill the case of Ceylon, the poor little patient was thrown into convulsions by the violent 
English regimen, so they look to bleeding it profusely — almost to death; and they now 
boast of their successful treatment of those convulsions, which otlicrs rather accuse them 
of having craused. 
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bitterness of caprice in this; such 
unlimited patronage might be better 
assorted, and the purlieus of the law 
are never delieient in a supply of 
hungry applicants for jobs in the 
way of that profession, particularly 
for such as tJiese, wJiicli arc paid 
with all the proverbial liberality 
of reinuiieratioii from another's 
purse. 

A further aggravation of this hard- 
ship is the fact, tliat all the colonial 
stipendiaries, together with the legis- 
lative and judicial odieials, arc 
quartered on the colonists, by the 
liat of a functionary wholly irre- 
sponsible to them. This is a ma- 
terial feature of constitutional dis- 
fj’anchiscment whicii runs through 
our colonial institutions, of which 
JiOrd Grey wholly loses sight, wlien 
he fre([uently assures bis clamorous 
remonstrants that whatever iliey 
may say, tliey liave the very counter- 
parts of Britisli forms, lie lately 
replied to the petitions from the 
t X’iqie against his ])ropo8al to place 
their C'hief .Justice in the chair of 
their legislature, by pointing to the 
Lord Cliaiicellor on the British ool- 
sack. Such a parallel between an 
English judge, appointed by a re- 
sponsible minister, and a colonial 
chief jusliee, appoiribnl by a power 
wliolly irresponsible to the colony, 
and, moreover, holding ollice and 
salary at the pleasure of the crown, 
oxlnbits an astonishing misapprccia- 
tioii or misconstruction of the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution.* 
So, also, argues Lord Grey, tlie 
judges in the colonics ought to have 
their places and salaries secured, 
because it is so in JSn gland; but 
appointments at home are made by 
responsible ministers, which desti’oys 
the analogy altogether. The colonies 
com])lam that the colonial minister 
appoints their judges, and fixes their 
salaries : it is no answer to say, that 
a wholly different kind of ministry 
appoints similar ollicers at home. 
A like false analogy has even been 
set up between the proposed life- 
nominees for colonial councils, ai d 
the peerage of England in the 


gift of the crown ! Colonies, how- 
ever, must swallow whatever con-’ 
stitutional nostrums tlie minister 
may prescribe for them ; they must 
live on the very acjotate of their 
mother’s milk, and are expected to 
thrive upon it; and Eugliahmen 
wonder why they do not con tribute 
their share to tlie general prosperity 
of the common empire. 

Let us take from Mr. Fox’s work 
one more illustration of the treat- 
ment OUT colonies suffer, which wo 
address especially to men of business 
— to men wlio would start and stare, 
if one of their own representatives 
were, for instance, to propose and 
succeed in carrying througli Parlia- 
ment an act placing the funds of 
the Bank of Ti]n gland at the disposal 
of government, witli unlimited power 
of appropriating the monies iiivi'sted ; 
making, moreover, its paper legal 
tender, and charging tdl possible 
losses on the consolidated fund ! If 
such things were possible in Eng- 
land, we suspect, in s])ite of all our 
patriotism, some of the shrewder 
sort would pretty quickly'* transfer 
themselves and their iiivcslinents 
elsewhere, to coimtri(;s better secured 
against such wonderful pranks of 
government. Yet the supposed case 
occurred literally in New Zealand 
the other dfiy. In 1847, by an ordi- 
nraice confirmed in 1850, a govern- 
ment bank was established on terms 
which left in the governor’s sole 
discretion the investment of surplus 
specie, the notes being legal tender 
for sums above 2/., no otlier banks 
being allo^ved to issue paper moiuY, 
and specie eipial tp ono-tiiird of the 
issue being retained in hand. Would 
a repi’csciitativo legislature ever have 
passed such an ordinance as this— 
and (^ould any country thrive under 
thQ daily liability to such legisla- 
tion ? 

It requires some consideration 
and reflection — more than most 
Englislimen will give to any colonial 
matters — to connect this distant 
misgovornment Avith the tax-papers 
and levies called for at our oavu doors. 
What matters it to ns, Avho are at 


* "WhcTi wo hear of a colonial judge rivalling Chief Justice Pratt’s verdict for 1000/. 
damages against Lord I (alilax for seizing ilkes’s papers, we will cease to draw distinctions 
between lioine and colonial judges. I'here will shortly he a good opportunity for the 
exhibition of such independent judgment upon Lord Grey’s late proceedings at the Cape, 
■VVe shall see. 
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tlie heart of the empire, how the 
•cxireiuitioa fare? But it is this very 
distance that makes our niisgovcrn- 
nient intolerable to the colonies. 
They will — they resist' ajjfain, as 

they liavc done before ; and we (*an- 
not coerce them; we shall lose them. 
That is one serious consideration. 
We shall sink ourselves to a second- 
rate nation in losing them. That is 
another serious consideration. Yet 
might we, with the stroke of a pen, 
make them our fastest friends, the 
most loyal of subjects, and the 
greatest contributors to our own 
wealth and prospei’ity, instead of 
rankling leeches on our very life- 
blood. That is a third point u orthy 
of our serious coiisideratioTi. ^Vuc, 
the navigation laws are repealed ; 
artificial advantages are no longer 
drawn from colonial commerce. But 
why, then, keep up the costly ma- 
chinery of an oppressive systeip, 
when its gains are gone? And is 
there nothing b) be gained from a 
free commercial intercourse w'illi 
colonies? If for that commerce 
wiili our fellow-countrymen — far 
surer and Ixdter customers than 
foreignei’s — ue now trust solely to 
their energies and freedom, in com- 
mon sense let us give full scope to 
those energi('s, and unshackle that 
frccdoju from oppressive govern- 
ment. L(;t us give our colonists £ill 
liberty to develop their immense 
resources, while they still remain 
healthily attached to ourselves. Shall 
we still think of fastening these great 
and growing limbs of empire by 
tightening bonds, which only numo 
and dead(‘r., and cause them at last 
inevitably to drop off from us ? 

With all t^iis amount of misgovern- 
ment, which we readily allow avc could 
not tolerate in England, such is the 
exuberant vigour of our rising offset 
nations, that Australia aloue, though 
more injured in her origin and pro- 
gress iliaii country ever was hemre, 
already almost engrosses the sux)ply 
of th(i material of one of our XJrincipal 
manufactures, and cmjploys a verj’' 
considerable ])roportion of our 
ehixming — to say nothing of the 
wealth in precious minerals wliieh 
nature now iiromisos to add to all 
her products. Sir J. Graham, in 
his late speech at Carlisle, tndy told 
the agriculturists that the land must 
bo the basis of our prosperity. Shall 
wo then jeopardise our extension of 
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territory, and throw away our ao- 

a uisitious of land ? He pointed out 
le immenseness of the cajiital we 
have invested in our four great 
fabrics, and that of the four raw 
materials, silk, cotton, wool, and 
flax, wo might produce the two 
latter almost wdiolly indcpcndcutly 
of foreign nations. Shall avo prefer 
the amusement or disx)lay of manag- 
ing colonies to these grand rcsidts 
of their unshackled industry, or turn 
them into foreign nations as a pre- 
liminary to their develoinncnt? Im- 
X)crial eommerce and extended em- 
igre, we must indeed forego, if we 
think our present colonial system 
not worth tlie trouble of reforming 
— nay, more, if we Avill relaiii 10(> 
officials to take care of every 10,000 
of our able-bodied colonists, we 
must be content, like the man in 
the fable, with floundering efforts 
to carry the steed w hich Avoidd have 
borne us through many a dilfieidty. 

There is no alt(*rnalive to colonial 
reform, l)ut colonial abandonment, 
and the interval between the tAVO is 
a. dreary and disastrous struggle. 
Bad government must ruin British 
colonies — their very vigour turns to 
desperation niulcr its galling influ- 
ence. What are tin* consequences 
of bad political iiisliliitions to any 
couiilry? Why, that the country 
cither languishes in enervation and 
torpor — leaning on the very- Jiand 
which slabs it — or else frets itself 
a\A-ay in clironie. agitation and sour 
discontent. Mitln'r conscMpiencc in- 
volves a Avaste and loss of all natural 
iidA'antages. Besides a burdensome 
exjienso in management, and a com- 
]deto paraly^sis of productive vigour, 
there must follow a conA^ersion of 
the very ehmients of groAvth into a 
nucleus of disorder and disease. 
Amongst the secondary causes Avhich 
determine the productivemess of a 
country, say^s Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
themost imxiortant is security 
the gomrnment. The only insecurity 
which is altogctlior paralyzing to the 
actiA'c energies of ];)roducers, is that 
arising from the government, or 
from x)tii’sons invested with its au- 
thority. Against all other dei>re- 
dators, there is a ho];)e of defending 
oneself. Elanders and Italy, in the 
middle ages, w^ero insecure, yet free 
in their governments, and their 
riches Avere constantly . on the in- 
crease. Homan despotism relieved 
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its subjects from insecurity, but 
enervated and impoverished, them 
by the oppression of its own govern- 
ment. But tlie fiery spirit of the 
free and vigorous Anglo-Saxon race, 
least of all mankind, will brook the 
frcttingintcrfercnceof distant central 
government. And this fierce spirit 
of liberty, says Burke, is even 
stronger in the English colonics 
than 111 England itself. The office 
which Lord Grey once denounced 
and now administers, itself wholly 
and alone accounts for the apparent 
paradox, that America should talk of 
ofiering lfX),0CX),000 dollars for Cuba, 
while New Zealand is largely plun- 
dering, though herself aslargely plun- 
dered by, this country. 

Tt is scarcely credible, yet true, 
that the kind ot government we give 
our colonics now, is almost identical 
with the form of refe trie Led liberties 
w^hich parliament passed as a penal 
sentence on Massacliusets after her 
first act of overt rebellion, in 1774. 
The Act for curtailing her charter, 
vesting the nomination of counsel- 
lors, judges, and magistrates in the 
crown, astounded the Itockingham 
party, as ‘ a bold assumption of dan- 
gerous powers, unknown to the 
British constitution, not to be jus- 
tified by any act on the part of the 
colony.’ what have our present 
colonies done to incur these ultm- 
punitive conditions as their normal 
constitution? Let us add, in fur- 
ther (plot alien from the same speech 
of Lord llockingham, ‘ to render the 
colonies permanently advantageous 
they must be satisfied with their 
cojidition and no tiling will satisfy 
a British community as their consti- 
tnt’^inal condition, short of a full and 
express delegation of autliorily to do, 
and have done by officers responsible 
to themselves, within the colony, all 
that the imperial power has no pro- 
per imperial object in preventing, or 
regulating according to its own 
views. 

But to proceed : — the great home 
questions of emigration and trai i- 
portation, are also involved in that 
of our present colonial policy — too 
plainly and too largely for a full dis- 
cussion of their wide and manifold 
bearings here. 

As we have taken solely what 
rather seems, than really is, the 
lower ground of appeal, that namely, 
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ad crumenam, w'e will say no more 
of emigration, than that if it w ere 
unfettered, and placed on its proper 
free and noble basis, it would not 
only open the most captivating, tlw? 
most exalted, and the most lucrative 
of aU investments to English capital, 
but it would j)ut our local rates and 
burdens — ^the severe, as well as un- 
equal jiressure of which foniis a 
staple of our present home grievances, 
— on the same light and easy scale 
as that to which the same process 
of free emigration has reduced them 
in the United States. As it is, this 
greatest and most vital interest of 
our old country is dogradiid to be 
the job of a back-office of Uovvning- 
street, wdiicli conceals witliiii some 
purlieus of Westminster the largest 
staff of c'lerks and n gents tii propor- 
tion to tlio w'ork done, that has sur- 
vived in tliis finance-reforming age. 
The Emigration Commission has 
only perverted the spirit of emigra- 
tion, and kept down its idea to a 
pauper scheme, which it has at last 
starved into a state of iiKiniiion, 
without, however, at all reducing 
its own proportions. The ]n*ecinct 3 
of the Abbey never achieved such 
complete security, even in the days 
whim permitted sanctuary, as in 
tlio seclusion of this job from the 
kegn search of Mr. Hume, w ho has 
spent long and frequent nights in 
the House of Commons sijrutinizing 
many an estimate, which, compared 
in amount of profdahle expenditure 
wdtli this Emigration Commission, 
W’ould seem the very paragons of 
strict ecoiffimy. But tliw is not all. 
The fact that the Government nomi- 
nally und(?r takes this dtj)artmont (ff 
national enterprise is a cheeJe, as well 
as d(igradation to all private colo- 
nizing adventure. It acts, much as 
the uhanccUor of the Exchequer’s 
interference has acted upon the 
great enterprise of Australian steam 
communication with this couniiy, — 
that is, as the dog in the manger, 
the contents of which, unable to eat 
them himself, he made it his business, 
with much labour and assiduity, to 
prev’^ent others eating. It acts as 
the public w’orsliip fund in New 
Soutli Wales acts, which, though in- 
sufficient to provide for a cliurcli 
establishment, is just enough to pre- 
vent all private endowment, or any 
grant from the local legislature 
u u 
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offcncled by the assumed appropri- 
ation. It acts as every branch of 
our Colonial Administration acts, 
which seems to bear to our colonial 
enterprise the same relation as that 
which was maintained between 
the orders of the Admiralty and 
Lord Nelson’s exploits. It is ever 
presenting itself as a sort of incubus 
under the name of superintendence ; 
hampering without. directing ; sham- 
ming responsibility, realizing only 
patronage and interference ; spoiling 
every undertaking it meddles with, 
and only harmless when doing no- 
thing, or disregarded : a very costly 
parade of agency, for work which, 
to avoid confusion, must really be 
transacted elsewhere and by others. 
Colonization, indeed, in its proper 
and larger sense, wary require the 
aid of the united national resources, 
to be adequately and successfully 
undertaken ; yet if Govemmeht 
would only forbear to impede and 
degrade the entciprise, it might al- 
most tnist to this country’s energy, 
and the expansiveness of English 
capital, opening out this area for 
crowded industry. In this view, 
the subject of emigi’ation is but a 
part of our previous toihc ; for the 
simple emancipation of colonial ter- 
ritory from'the government of Down- 
ing-slrect would, besides its direct 
economy, be a greater spur to the 
higluir kind of emigration tlian could 
be eflccted even by govc^rnment 
loans for the imrpose, t‘qual to all 
the amount w'c now waste in colonial 
mismanagement and disturbance. 

It is also as ^lart of the same sub- 
ject, though large enough for sepa- 
rate discussion, that we allude in 
passing to transportation. Most 
intimately do these two ^’eaf ques- 
tions relate to one another. The 
stifling up by government of the 
natural safety-valve of emigration, 
collcH'ts those choking and infectious 
masses A\hich become, in conse- 
quence, what Miss Carpenter calls 
‘ the perishing and dangerous’ popu- 
lation at home. These are classes, 
for the most part, though by no 
means altogether, whose energies, 
perverted fi^om unprovided occupa- 
tion to self-provided depredation, 
• become tlic giacf of the economists by 
causing the heaviest direct burden 
on the national industry. 

Wo will not, however, calcidate 
now’ the possible reduction of our 


calendars of cTinie, and the conse- 
uent economy of turning a pre- 
atory population into productive 
classes, and so reducing the costly 
apparatus of cruninaJ justice. Wo 
yviU not here conjecture whether the 
reduction might not even bo so great 
as to do away with all necessity 
of transportation, and its innume- 
rable mischiefs — ^\^*hether emigration 
might not as wholly supersede trans- 
portation, as transportation now de- 
grades and iihpedes emigration: nor 
will WT expatiate on the horrible 
anomalies, and the eoiifusion of aU 
distinctionsbetween rightaridwrong, 
wlucli must result from the present 
contemporaneous and imited conduct 
of the two — the dangerous conjunc- 
tion and well-nigh fatal identiticat ion 
of tliis nation’s Jiighest enterprise 
and greatest punishment short of 
death ; w'e will Anly dwell for a mo- 
ment on the hazardous crisis to 
which our transportation system has 
now driven us, and the need we have ^ 
that some at least of our rcxiresenta- 
tives should lose no time in attend- 
ing to this branch of colonial ])olicy. 

Whatever may Ixi said in jnstili- 
cation of exile to Siberia, or to 
countries which arc not settled, or 
can never be settled, one tiling is 
clear, that the transmission of the 
criminals of one settled and populous 
country into another similarly occu- 
pied and inhabited country, can only 
be doiKi by the force of su])erior 
power, in deflanco of every dictate 
of justice, right, and humanity. 
Nature revolts at the very idea; and 
there is probably scarce! v a people 
so degraded in the world that they 
would not kick even against a supe- 
rior po^ver attempting to inflict j-ucli 
united insult and injury on their 
country. 

Lord Grey unintentionally suc- 
ceeded in putting the system in its 
most revolting light, in his attempt 
to thrust it forcibly upon the hitherto 
unviolatcd ground of the Cape; and 
his natural temper seems fated to 
give a concluding lesson against it 
on the rerfeto and overflow ing shores 
of Van Diemen’s Land. He first 
roused that respectable Anglo-Dutch 
community into an attitude of sus- 
tained deliancc, to w^hich ho gave 
its full significance and inference 
by a Hngermg and reluctant conces- 
sion; and now he has combined aU 
the Australian colonies just in time 
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to use their newly-granted organs 
of public opinion in a lirst and united 
blast of execration, in resolute and 
indomitable resistance, and in new 
disputes as to tlic limits of England’s 
supremacy, on a ground most dis* 
adv^antageous for a trial of her rights 
before the judgment of the world. 

This groat association of the Aus- 
tralian colonies was inaugurated in 
the city of Melbourne during the 
month of J anuarj’' last. Their wrongs 
had been admitted by her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and relief was promised, 
but withheld. In violation of ac- 
knowledged principles and pledges, 
thousands of home-bred segmps and 
mttians arc still let ofl*, year by 
year, from hangiug here, to be thrust 
into the thickly -peopled island-home 
of our Van Diemen’s Land compa- 
triots, and to uander thence into 
neighbouring colonies in still more 
direct violation of express parlia- 
mentary sti])ulations. In answer 
to remonstrances. Lord Grey an- 
grily repudiated alike? the profes- 
sions of his ex-ministerial oratoiy, 
and the exi)lieit })li'dges of his minis- 
terial authority, lie has even at- 
tempted an ingenious distinction of 
the subject, from the category of 
matters of local concern wliich he 
has been forced into conceding to 
colonial control by constitutional 
enfranchisement; thus, as in tl^e 
Oa])e ease, raising suspicious of eva- 
sion and bad faith, as well as of 
tyrannical intention, in the colonial 
mind — fatal both to the honour and 
power of Ihis country. There is a 
remarkable recurrence of folly in 
these battles of England with 
her eoloiiies. They hear about 
thenj the ‘ tenth transmission of a 
foolish face.’ Mr. Grenville told 
America that the Stamp Act was to 
pay for onr expenses in that country 
(though we had just voted 200,000?. 


to indemnify America for her assist- 
ance in the conquest of Canada) ; 
so Lord Grey called upon the Cape 
to receive our convicts, in return lor 
2,000,(X)O^. which we had spent on 
the sixth Kafir war; and now, he 
has again made out a debtor and 
creditor account with Australia, and 
alleges the ex])enditure of England 
in making their country an English 
prison, as justifying his claim on 
their submission to lurther outrage. 
There aro liereditaiy’' features also 
in the mode of colonial self-defence. 
Australia Proper first tried to save 
herself from tlie deplorable fate of 
her neighbour. Van Diemen’s Land, 
hy enacting an ordinance against 
immigration tliencc. This, liowever, 
Lord Grey vetoed — affording a 
memorable illustration of. the pre- 
sent use of the imperial veto on 
eojpnial legislature, whicli amounts 
to* no thing short of a secret, dark, 
iiTcsponsiblo power to crush the 
most vital interest of any of our 
nunkerous offset nations, whenever 
one member of the Home Aibninis- 
Iration finds it eouvenient, and that 
without tho possibility of redress, 
or even of complaint.* 

The Australasian League became 
the leviathan oilspring of this mad 
administration. To its funds many 
incjjvidual colonists have subscTibod 
a hundred guineas apiece, and already 
10,0(X)Z. has been contributed — a 
largo tax for merely elic'cking Eng- 
lish government — and double that 
amount is asked for and expected. 
Will this league remind Lord Grey 
of Franklin s unions, and their re- 
sult P or must w^c pay as dearly for 
a perverse administration again as 
we have paid before, and hold our- 
selves juj) to the laughter of the w orld 
as very incurables in blindness P 
We need not now' discuss our right 
to transport criminals into colonics; 


* The right of petitioning is the last hold of expiring liberty, yet even this is 
practically denied to our colonists: sec Mr. Tox’s third chapter, on Government, 
p. 113 : * Iimumcrablc complaints of the governor and his acts aro made to the 
Colonial Office by the colonists, but they must be forwarded through the governor him- 
self, and go home accompanied by hia comments and explanations, which are never 
seen hy the colonists, or open to any reply from them till they perhaps appear in a blue 
book eighteen months after the question has been decided against them.'. The contents 
of blue books arc only plausibly collocated selections made by the Colonial Office, which 
invariably sides with the governor ; practically, a tribunal of reference ph-dged, as well 
as intei-ested, to decide always in favour of one party, and doing so always in an under- 
hand manner. Poerio, sunk beneath the sea, has pioved himself more fortunately 
situated to gain a hearing of his grievances than any of our colonists. Let the King of 
Naples look for his best rejoinder to Mr. Gladstone’s accusations of his frustratio]i of 
conatitutioual rights in this quarter. 
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but, for the present, granting tlio 
right, we only ask, are there not some 
rights more valuable and more cre- 
ditable in their abandonment than 
in their maintenance ? ‘ The ques- 
tion,* said a great statesman, ‘is not 
whether you liavc a right to render 
your people miserable, but whether 
it is not your interest to make them 
happy.’ Tn this case of Australian 
transportation, llie obstinacy of our 
minister is driving this country into 
an assertion of I’igTit beyond the very 
ultimatum of its possible justifica- 
tion, and those colonies inl-o an 
inevitable and irresistible position 
of defiance. England uill both 
cril lier whole colonial supremacy 
y selecting for its battle-field so 
odious and impracticable a claim, 
and will incur again the frightful 
perjdexity in which American eman- 
cipation from like tyranny involved 
her — namely, tlie simultaneous and 
imprepared loss of all her criminal 
depositories. Such was, at that 
time, this country’s terror off the 
congregated masses of lier most 
abandoned characters in h(*r hulks 
and around lier shores, that states- 
men of known humanity did not 
scruple to propose the most des- 
perate remedies f?)r an emej’geney 
which Lvird Grey is now wilfully 
bringing back upon us — while^ lie 
refuses to recognise its approach 
and to preyiare for it in time. The 
crisis hurries on — the sudden trsms- 
formation of our bed of punishment 
into a bed of gold has rendered 
Australia more tJie lure than the 
terror of , thieves. Our perplexity 
is already upon ks — this unforeseen 
apparition of treasure has made 
those territories the very focus of 
the world’s attraction. Our liigliest 
penal deterrent suddenly coincides 
with a kind of universal law of gra- 
vitation. We had already ^me 
suspicion of tliat gi*avest of national 
perils creeping over us, a diminution 
of the dread of national punish- 
ments ; w’c find ourselves no>v in the 
very climax of that peinl, treating 
our worst criminals with the ex- 
tremest gratification of the very ap- 
petites which led them into crime. 
Among all the scarecrows ever in- 
vented, no one lias suggested a heap 
of com to terrify the feathered graiii- 
filcliers, nor will our new El Dorado 
serve as a purgatory for our banished 
gold stealers. Nature has vindicated 


her own wrongs ; and by a species 
of inoculation of the disease itself, 
has repelled from those shores the 
possibility of further external infec- 
tion. England lias lost the oppor- 
tunity of a generous and enlightened 
action, and will have so timed and 
tempered her loss of all the advan- 
tages of selfishness, as to incur in 
disastrous conceiitration all its pos- 
sible evils. AVlicu, a few months 
hence, w e shall liear of Parkliurst, 
Portland, Spike Island, and the 
hulks crowded wuth the surplus of 
suffocatiiig gaols, and find every 
outlet shut against us; when alarms 
of violence and })rison tumults, and 
gangs broken loose, may frightfully 
synchronize with other disquie- 
tudes, — for all is not dead calm 
ahead, — if it then at last becomes a 
malter of fruitless regret tliat the 
past and present treatment of Aus- 
tralia w'cut uiiboedcd among colonial 
doings, it will also be but a melan- 
choly satisfaction to some that tlicv 
strove against the apathy ana tlie 
obstinacy which alike refused to 
reeogiiise the close and constant con- 
nexion between the self-interest of 
this country and a just considera- 
tion of the colonics. 

If from simply calculating xiecii- 
niary loss, wre were to proceed to 
estimate the whole political damage 
caused by an unheeded licence 
of unconstitutional government in 
any depai’tment, we miglit repeat 
those Bolornn w^ords <if Burke, wJiieh 
first roused England to alarm and 
to a liasty repeal of the fatal Stamp 
Act, teacJiiiig her to ap])reciate its 
consequences to themselves. ‘In 
order to prove that the Americans 
liave no right to tlieir liberliesc wc 
arc every day endeavouring to sub- 
vert the maxima which presence the 
whole spirit of our own. To prove 
that the Americans ought not to be 
free, w'e are obliged to depreciate 
the value of freedom itself; and we 
never seem to gain a paltry advan- 
tage over them in debate, without 
attacking some of those principles, 
or dividing some of those feelings, 
for w^hich our ancestors have sJied 
their blood.’ Or, in the present 
aspect of our colonies, one might 
rccal the too scantity treasured 
wisdom of the elder Pitt, such as 
fell from him when Grenville ac- 
cused him of exciting, sedition by 
his advocacy of colonial claims, and 
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lie replied: — * Sir, I rejoice tliat scandalous burlesque of government 

America bas resisted — three millions of which New Zealand gave us a * 

of British subjects submitting to sam'ple, is somewhat, at least, a la 

such tyranny would have made rejle compared with the novel expe- 

slaves of all the rest.* riment ot Military Coinmissioncr- 

But we have not space to follow ships under which Lord Grey has 

up tliis train of tliouglit, nor is it organized the territory now the 

necessary ; suflicci it now to contem- scat of so-called war. Tlie Cape colo- 

plate the uncontroUed taxation in- nists, around whose frontiers this 

curred by a colonial system which new experiment of government has 

bears no fruit* but colonial disturb- been attempted, wisely refuse to im- 

aucc and discontent, and enough of plicate themselves in its disasters ; 

danger to constitutional freedom also they have, besides, euougli to do to 

will be inevitably involved in such a defend tlicir homes from the dangers 

contemplation. Give a minister an it has brought about their neigh- 

unlimited credit on our taxation, and bourhood. They lament, indeed, 

suppose him sullicicntly unscru- that while their governor, in his 

pulous, obstinate, and capricious in capacity of Military Commissioner, 

his use of it, and our liberties will is carrying on an interminable border 

dwindle as fast as our resources, fray with British troops, they are 

Thecontrolof both must go together, left without a governmqpt of any 

Tf.then.weareyetunpreparedtohand kind. Tiieir old council, which has 
over our liberties to any minister, now been formally reduced to a 
l(‘t us dispute the present unbridled iiTlllity by Lord Grey’s last stretch 
ap])ropriat.ion of our revenue in dis- of power, had not met, indeed, for 
taut colonies. In this particular de- years before; still, if their revenue 
pllrlnient, if anywhere, all practical is tP permanently appropriated 
retrenchment must commence. for them by a British otiiccr, they 

Ko present ease can illustrate this w’ould prefer having that ollicer resi- 
poinl. so fidly as that with which we dent within the colony, than for ever 
began, and with a further considera- engaged in fruitless efforts round 
lion of which we will conclude — ^tlie their frontiers to improve on their 
Kafir war. To whom are we incur- old Commando system, the cruelty 
ring a debt of millions for this w^ar? and inefficiency of which were the 
— to cortiiin commissariat contrac- pretext for his neglecting the projw^r 
tors, if we are rightly informed, who diTties of a governor, to supersede 
reprieved themselves from bank- their .accustomed self-defence, 
riqjli'y hy the last Kalir war, and Consider, further, the nature of 
ha.v(' no ol)j(‘ction to enlarge their this w.ar, and then consider the 
fortunes by another. About fifty per chances of its termination, and we 
cent, of every 100,000/. wc monthly may at lerist bo spared the laborious 
pay, goes, not even for their supplies, conjectures in which some of our 
l)ut for simple peculation ; nor wall journals vainly mdulgo*, as to the 
Kafir w ars and their like all over dig^osal of our su^lus revenue, 
the colonial empire cease, wdiile the It is the first time t4iat England 
English treasury is so profusely has attempted, t in .apparent imita- 
opon, and local funds are allow ed not tion *of Jjouis-Philippe in Algeria, 
only a reckless, but profit.ablc immu- though without his reasons, the dis- 

nity. Lord Grey knows, and has jjosscssion of savage tribes and a 
warned us of all this liimself, yet military occupation of tluMr territory, 
procccals. The Kafirs arc our li^abyles, and 

T'or what arc w e contracting such Kafraria our Algeria. England, 
immense liabilities ? We have shown from wdiom other nations were striv- 
the kind of government w hicli i - ing to learn the art of colonization, 
quires to be maintained by it — ^yet grown weary of that w'oiiderful suc- 
the half w as not told ; for even the cess of which the Western World is 

* Some, indeed, have the courage to s.ay it bears another fruit, and not a bad one 
in its amount of ministerial patronage, which, as a snug preserve for the influence and 
support of the British Crown in times of democratic tendeucy, may sustain our balanced 
constitution in approaching struggles. 

f It is inmortant to know tlie exact principle of onr newly adopted substitute for 
colonization, u-om the description given of it hy the French themselves: — ‘ Ce systeme 
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her perennial record, tliirsls for a 
fresh experiment, and in a freak of 
greatness longs to show how she can 
triumph, perhaps, where France has 
found only ruin and disgrace. Uut 
this is not colonizing; and France, 
though the worst of colonizers, nill 
beat us at the game of militniy set- 
tlement— nor is the palm desirable. 
We thought, indeed, the tale of 
Marshal lJugoaud’s raid against the 
Kahyle tribes would have shocked 
tlic mornl sense of civilized Europe, 
and caused us some misgivings as to 
the elK'cl of such abnitalizing occu- 
pation on an anny wliose high- 
minded gallaniry soilened the hor- 
rors of our former u ars, but wliosc 
coiu’age, so trained irilo ferocity, inay 
bo a more iorrible scourge' for us in 
store. We may tiot yet have directly 
ecpialled in Kafraria the infamy of 
Pelissicr’s suflbcatiouof his captives 
in a cave, yet we deal with an eneirty 
wliich d(a\s not scj’uple to roast 
prisoners alive, and our own revenge 
IS ill devastation and the work of 
famine ; and wc tliink tliere are Jew 
Fhiglishmen who have read the 
aecounts given by private IcthTs of 
the man-shooting and eatile-sLealing 
in which our troops are now engaged 
in Kafraria, nho will care to make 
minute i'om])arisona, and few ollicers 
wlio can desire much more such ox- 
iTcise for the llritisli army — non Ifbs 
mupailam mu mix in imis. Sir Harry 
Smith himself describes the u arface 
as so barbarous as to be revolting to 
all the ideas of a (-hristian : and yet 
tlie sole jnvtcxt for our undertaliing 
it at all — instead of leaving, as at 
first, the taSk of frontier defence in 
the liands of the colonists them- 
selves — is the fond desire of this 
tender mother-coiintiy to clicck the 
asperities of self-defence, as wt’ll as 
the indiscretions of selt-government 
in her infant colonics. 

Snell are the wars of British- 
Algerian colonization — a feature in 
our present colonial system snllieient 
of itself to condemn the whole. We 
do not seniple to say, that until this 
department of administration is 
wholly changed, all other constitu- 
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tional reforms will be fruitless. Yet 
what clianee have wc of clmnging it, 
unless the constituency of Eiighind 
will bestir themselves? Who will 
cleanse this Augean stable for us ? 
Jjord Grey gave us great hopes it 
would be cleansed before he liad it 
in his own keeping, but now our only 
hope from him is that he will make 
it so much more loathsome, as at 
length to rouse our slow' disgust. 
Wc have, for instance, showm that 
this Kafir war was wliolly of hia 
cn*ation ; we will even show fiiHlicr, 
that when commenced, it was within 
his power to stop it; bnt — tlie s])oilt 
child of our neglect — he jn’cferred 
to light it out. Thougli Lord 
Grey 3 policy had been pretty equally 
aggressive on the rights of the (!olo- 
nists, and on the territory and inde- 
pendence of the tribes, yet both 
parties were willing — nay, even ask- 
ing — for an imperial interposition, 
which might liave settled dilfcrcrn'cs, 
and pul tilings on a better foolhig, 
onabliiig the one to niidertake tTieTr* 
own affairs, and eom*lu(ling oiu’ own 
disturbance of the i-elations of the 
other. > .It was urged in vain I bat a 
special commissioner slioulil be sent 
out by her Majesty, as was doin' in 
tlie case of Canada, and as had been 
done before in the Cape itself. Wi? 
still think tliai advantage inigbl. bo 
taken of the first etinsldcrable suc- 
cess Sir Harry Smith may obtain to 
send out such a messenger of peace- 
ful settlement, of constitutional re- 
form, and of aim*liorat(‘d policy. 
Lord John BusseU defeated the pro- 

} )ositiou ill the House of Commons — 
iedidwMU*.se — he caricatured it; and 
under the pretext that a commission 
of arbitration would weaken tho 
authority of Sir Harry Smith, ho 
substituted a sub-commission of two 
unpopular and useless underlings to 
assist Sir Hariy in canying out the 
very policy which demanded change. 
Lord dohn further, as if confessing 
that he had plunged into this savage 
war and eolonial disputi* without 
sufficient information, instituted a 
Committee of Inquiry up stairs, upon 
which those members of tho House 


consistait u envaliir par zcliieg le territoire, ct a rcfouler les populations Arabea hors de 
CCS /.dues, g, wires par uuc serie de j)ostrs niilitaires . . . luarehant avec Ics razzias 
nombreusrs, avee la diWnstation, ct I’incrndic dcs goiirhis, dcs silos, ct dcs nioissoiis, il nc 
laissa pas de rcluche aiix liibus de I’Algerio.* — J. Bebaij. 

Lord Grey’s imitation is so faithful and exact, that w'e only quote the French 
description as the original, not as in any way differing from oiir own late accounts. 
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of Commons 'w lio were in comrauni- 
caiiori with the Cape indignantly re- 
fused to seT^'o, knowing that it was 
intondoil only to blind and tongue- 
tie the House of Commons, and to 
rid the Colonial Olliee of their in- 
terference ; and foreseeing that it 
would end, as it has, in iiTitat- 
ing the coloiiy, continuing tlio 
war, and phnlging this country 
to satisfy the vague expectations aud 
assumed responsibilities which may 
attach to this wonderful inquiry. 

There is no hope while Lord Grey 
holds oillce. He has, indeed, in a 
way fuHilled his promises— he has 
changed onr system — but »ot to recal 
our earlier wisdom, hut to jiractisc 
English statesmanship in French 
ideas. Sec how he asserts, only to 
spoil the principles of our Provincial 
(Sovcriiniont ! Does ho recognise 
the distinction between su])Teme 
prerogatives and local immunity? 
Hi' does so only to proclaim high 
and disap])oint thc.m. Ho 
doles out local privilege with sujirome 
eaprici?. He lliinks he recognises 
local rights, 'vslien he hands them 
over, one by one, at bis imperial dis- 
cretion, so that if ever pleaded 
against liis will, he may still pro- 
clai ni nd^ellion. He advances liberal 
principles under protest, and in- 
dulges in despotic power under cover 
of lli(*ir A aiii proclamation. He may 
thus give lip, in detail, such ques- 
tions as that coiiconiiiig rolxnlion 
losses, or clergy reserves, to Cana- 
dian local decision — unus et alter — 
yet for fear of enunciating his general 
])rinci])Ies, lie will both forfeit all 
till' gratitude' duo to his concessions, 
and all power of reserving, when 
uee']fiil, the legitimate supremacy. 

As long as L«>rd Grey presides 
over ICngland’s cohmies, tlio English 
tax-payer must make his mind up 
f«.>r the continuance of all such costly 
features of his system as >vc have 
recounted, and many others like 
them. He will have to pay for 
Kafir w ars and New Zealand patron- 
ag*'-— l»oor’s-rates for the supiiort of 
nould-be emigrants, and county 
rates for the punishment of Autiateci 
industry— his energies must exliaust 
their ]iroduce in maintaining an un- 
natural contention with his best cus- 
tomers, and the colonies must fret 
on under a blistering process of being 
for ever taught their rights without 
enjoying them. 


But worse misgivings still come* 
over us. Will a change of admi- 
nistration ameliorate our colonial 
system? Woidil Ijord Di'rby end 
this wasteful policy? Does lu* en- 
courage such a hope, by now guiding 
Jiis poTVddul opposition against it r 
We answer — No. He liad tlieopnor- 
tuiiity in his hands loAA ards the close 
of the last session, yet he lost it. 
When Lord Gre\% to carry out 
unflinchingly his South Algerian 
sclleme, at length was driven to a 
stretch of power, in tlie rc-iiistitu- 
tiou of abolished despotism at the 
Cape, Avhicli several of the first 
lawyers in this land jmbliely and 
after deliberate and ri'peated con- 
sul lation pronounct'd to b<' an un- 
constitutional and illegal assumption, 
on tlie ]>art of the erflwn. Lord 
Derby had both the iniiiister and 
li^ sy.stem in his poAVer. Unlesa 
wc Avhully miscalculate the strenglli 
of that noble leader and his jmvty in 
the House of Lords, it required but 
moderate (Ictermiiiatiou, and no 
great effort on their part, fro secure 
the triumph of the motion of censure, 
which was lost by the small mi- 
nority of six. It Avas a great- oc- 
casion, for the (question iiivolvi'd 
in its discussion not only the fmida- 
mcntal principles of colonial govern- 
ment, and the limits of Crown poAver 
in constitutional matters, but to 
Lord Derby himself it presented, in 
a nucleus, the wliolc essence of the 
distinctive policy of his parly. I’hat 
noble Lord and Mr. Disraeli have 
frankly and jmbliely declared tlieir 
abandoniift'nt of all Jio])(»s of restor- 
ing protective duties on agricultural 
imj^Ms, at all events iij the pri'sent 
state of jmhlic feeling on the sidijcct. 
Qliey. state, liOAvever, that tliey have 
an cquiA^alent policy for the defenco 
andviiidieation of the laniled interest, 
in the eijuali/ation of taxation, and 
the relief of those classi's from au 
undue pressure of public bunlena. 
For our part, we lieartily syinpathizo 
with these resolutions, both as to 
the impracticability of restoring pro- 
tective duties on corn, furtlier than 
may be included in ajj eiiuaJ im po- 
sition of rcA'cnuc duties, and in llio 
justice and expediency of a conse- 
quent relief from that taxation, the 
unequal pressure of Avliich on tlie 
land is tlie sole legitimate claim to 
any special agricultural protection. 
The Frotcctionists, if they have 
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now any policy at all to liold 
out as their claim to a party-follow- 
ing, can have no object so palpably 
foremost in their estimation as a 

f encral retrenchment of taxation. 

t is their sole distiuelivc policy. 
Eve^ needless licad of expenditure, 
— still more, any mischievous drain 
on the national industry, — whether 
met by exclusive contributions of 
agricultural classes, or by general 
taxailon ever tending to prepon- 
derate on the land, must be tlie very 
focus of their cliief and most united 
opposi ti on. When , therefore, even a 
colonial question came under debate, 
involving as its ])rincipal feature a 
war of vast and thankless mischief 
at unbounded expense, the leader of 
the Protectionists, in arraying his 
pai*ty agaixist the administration on 
such a (picstion, was tightiiig the 
great battle of all his party preten- 
sions, and staking on the issue all 
the distinctive principles and the 
most essential interests, the defence 
of which he assumes ashis special pro- 
vince. Xhe whole surplus revenue on 
which his client’s hopes are fixed 
was being dissipated by this one 
colonial transaction, and a large in- 
crease of their dcnoun(;ed Income- 
tax w’as being incurred by ils re- 
lentless progress. Yet when the 
occasion for decisive action uppn 
both objects thus presented itself, 
and he confronted it, he was satisfied 
to claim the one without securing it, 
and to denounce the other without 
impeding its increase. 

We seem, then, to have no 
hope in this quarter. If vve look to 
other leading 8tai6smcn, w o find Sir 
tl allies Grahimi, at Carlisle, taking 
pride in the vast energies of the 
nations sprung from our American 
colon ics, and rejoieing even in the 
rivaliy ot‘ their hereditary spirit; 
yet not a hope has he over giren 
that he draww from them the lesson 
that other British colonies have 
within them the same internal spring 
of self-relying energy, which, if 
thwarted, must cither break them 
from us into rival states, like the 
American, or, yielding, let them 


droop in languid weiglit on our 
resources; hut if allowed fair play, 
BO far from burdening us, would 
display in each their native vigour, 
not ill aliiuiation from, hut in 
warm attachment to us; not in 
jealousy, but in a healtliy nourish- 
ment of mutual rcsoiirees. It is, 
indeed, a melancholy fatality that 
leads England to take up, in endless 
instalments of unavailing experience, 
tlieso obvious lessons. The warnings ■ 
of the colonial reformers throughout 
the session of 1850, against the 
adoption of the ministerial measures 
of that year for an Australian consti- 
tution, arc only now, in the autumn of 
1851, becoming sullieieiitly audible, 
by their rc- percussion from the 
colony itself, to aAvaken this (jountry 
into a recognition of the alarming 
degree m which, in that case, Lord 
Crey had misunderstood even the 
vei*y wants and wishes that he 
desired to gratify. At last, and 
alas ! too late, this countiy see® 
entirely the colonial refonners 
agreed, and how entirely the Colo- 
nial OHicc disagreed with the colo- 
nists, dining the debates on tlic 
Australian Colonics Government 
Bill.^ 

W'o can only take up the warning 
wliicli seems now' the key-note of all 
advisers, ‘ The tax-payers must help 
themselves!’ So say alike ]Vlr. 
Disraeli to the farmers of Bucking- 
hamshire, and Sir James Grnliam 
to those of Cuniboiiaiid. If the 
constitucueics of England would 
cease to rest satisfied in handing 
over all colonial affairs to a minister, 
and tell the candidates for their re- 
presentation at the coming election, 
besides minding other things, to sec 
if the very elements of retrenchment 
and reduced taxation, as well as 
many other national requirements, 
may not lurk in this particular de- 
partment of too-unhccdodmiBgovern- 
ment, the Economists may possibly 
find their panacea, ami the Pro- 
tectionists their long-lost idol, to he, 
after all, identical, and hidden in the 
identical cul de sac. 
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^WO conditions arc necessary to 
A the cultivation of the science of 
gastronomy, iiationul peace and indi- 
vidual taste. Wlicrevcr tlicsc liavo 
existed, tlie science lias progressed, 
with more or less credit, limited hy 
temperance and rational festivity 
■\Aiiere incfi were refined, and de- 
graded into fantastic gluttony wliere 
they were licentious. The greatest 
almse of this science has been under 
the momircliical form of government 
fi’oin amnent Egypt to modern 
Itussia. Rcpublicanvirtuchas thriven 
on simple fare, from the turnips of 
,.i/ijiHiinnatns to Andrew Marvel’s 
cold slioidder of mutton. 

-In Egypt, where luxury was 
oarj’ied to the greatest excess, su- 
perstition spoilt many a goodly mess, 
by interdicting the use of onions aiul 
leeks, of nliicli restriction Juvenal 
ivintcs, 

Pfirrum ct cepe nefiis violaro, et frangero 
morssu, 

• 

wliile to gratify their ambition for 
costly and unheard of delicacies, 
the rulers of this people mis- 
applied things intended to minister 
to other senses, by forcing them 
into the service of the palate, as 
exemplilied in Clcoiiatra’s extrava- 
gant beverage seasoned u itli melted 
pea rls. 

In ancient Greece, temperate en- 
joynumt administered unrivalled hos- 
pitality. When Phojnix, Ajax, and 
Ulysses, at the head of Agamemnon’s 
deputation, waited on Achilles, Pa- 
trochis, himself the son of a king, 
cook“d the dinner and attended to 
the lire; and though camp perform- 
ances may be no standard for ordinary 
practice, yet, as Homer particular les 
the skilful carving of Achilles, it is 
probable he intended to represent 
the best manners of the period, which, 
though simple, were not rude, as it is 
evident that careful arrangement and 
courteous attention, the primal ele- 
ments of scientific festivity, presided 
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at tl ic unexpected ban que t, {Iliads ix.l 
It is remarkable that there should 
be no mention of either Jish or fruit 
in the Homeric repasts. It is evid< ‘iit 
that both must have been used 'when 
the///trrfwns written, as a description 
of the angler drawing a heavy lisli 
to shore is used as a simile iji tho 
Kkh Book ; and as fniit is mentioned 
growing in the garden of Alciiious, 
it may safely be inferred that it was 
oaten. Atliena'us aecoiinls for the 
^misMOii of these articles on the sup- 
position iliat Homer diil not think it 
dignified to particularize them at the 
meals of his liero(»s. It is worthy of 
nfttiee, however, that when Nestor 
returns to his lent iih*Machaon, 
after tlic latter has been hurt in 
battle, llecamede gives the w ounded 
'vvarrior green honey, sacred Hour of 
barley, probably made into little 
cakes, and an onion relish, previous 
to presenting liini with a strengtlien- 
kig draught composed of Praiimian 
wine, in whicli goat’s-milk cheese 
and barley are grated. (Iliads xi.) 
It may be that t he meal of a w ounded 
man b(*ing medical as well as gastro- 
nomieal, and requiring more than 
ordinary skill in its arrangement, 
made llbmer tliink it 'worth while to 
give these parficulars. Salt, ap- 
parently a more superfluous article, 
IS sometimes mentioned, but then it 
bore a triple signilicatioiiof sanctitj^: 
first, it w’as held sacred, because it 
possessed the divine xiowcr of pre- 
serving meat from putrefaction 
(The Scholiast); secondly, because it 
w as used at sacrifices; w hen Chryscia 
is given back to her father, salt is 
sprinkled with barley betw een the 
boms of tlic hecatombs as they arc 
going to be slain (Iliad, i.) ; and 
lastly, because it was^ used at meals, 
and was therefore regarded as a bond 
of union between men. (The Scho- 
liast.) In Hie repast given by 
Achilles to the deputation sent by 
Agamemnon, Patroclus sprinkles salt 
over the meat he is cooking ; but this 
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is an exception to the general rule ; 
it is usually flour that is strewn over 
the roastirif? meats in tlie IHad, 

The only method of prcpdruif^ the 
Homeric repasts is ^oastin;,^ yet, as 
there is an allusion to pork boiling in 
a pot, used as a simile in the 21st 
Book of the Iliads it was (*lt*arly a 
modobotli understood andpra<!tised. 
Several strikin^examplesol tlic ready 
liospitality of (jJreeee occur in the 
Od't/saey. i t is eflrctively illustrated 
when Tcleinaclius invites Miiieiwa to 
.'■’.hare the hajiquet preparing; in the 
palace of Ithaca; as the invitation 
IS not. f^ivcii to the fjoddess either in 
her divine character or in the as- 
sumed one of M entor, both of whicli 
are unknown to Telomachus, but 
simply to a stran<f(‘r as such, with 
wliose nani?, jKisition, and purpose 
ho is entirely unacquainted. {Odys- 
sey,^ i.) It is exliibited under 
diilerent phase >\lien Telemaclius, 
and Minerva, under tlie form of 
Mentor, come uiioii Nestor and liis 
sons sacrifl(;in^ to Nejitune on the 
Pylian sliore, and are jn’ornplly 
invited to join the rite and the 
feast without any preliminary (pies- 
tions of llieir names or business. 

( Odyssey, iii.) And aj?ain , in anotl ler 
aspei't, wlien Ulysses, journeying on 
foot as a i)Oor old beggar, is received 
into rhe house of hhimaeus, tl^ 
steward of the suine, uhere he is 
entcT-tamed and lodged in the best 
jjianiuT Ills host’s cinniinslaiices 
allow. (Odyssey, xiv.) These fea- 
tures of the old heroic ages were 
the basis of social life inCrroeee, and 
expanded into the fullest 'develop- 
ment in lier Avonflcrful rejmblii's, 
where enjoyment was ministered 
by courtesy, Tempered by sobriety, 
graced by art, anddigiiilicd by science. 
The hixuiy of the Greeks lias been 
much misunderstood and exagge- 
rated. Gluttony was a rare rliing 
amongst tlumi, and never, at any 
periodof their independent existence, 
a national characteristic, liithotimes 
of Socrates, there were three meals 
wJiieli answered respectively to our 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. 
The lirst usually consisted of bread 
dipped in wide, which gave it the 
name of iiKpaTia-fiti. The lunelieoii, 
apLOTov, was a simple meal, of which 
tlie substance varied according to 
the cireuinstanees of diflerent lanii- 
licsj the time for it was also uncer- 


tain; but in the regular life of 
cities it was jirobably about noon, as 
PhiJoclcon describes tlie satisfaction 
of going homo to lunch after the 
Imsincss of tlie courts of justice was 
over, and gives a lively description 
of the manner in w hich his wife and 
daughter jiressed him to try sei'eral 
things. (Aristophanes. V^sp. 605, 
612.) 

The principal meal, buirvov, oe- 
ciiiTod ]at^ in the day, sometimes at 
sunset. Jii the liouses of w'ealfhy 
Athenians, this meal consisted of two ’ 
courses: tlie first eomprisiiig fisli, 
flcsli, fowl, vegetables, bread, and 
tlie invariable gdfn, a iirepa ration of 
flour and wine ; and the second, 

A\ liieli (‘ombined the features of our 
third 1 ‘ourse and dessert, was com- 
posed of confections, fruits, ami 
sweetmeats. The Athenians were a 
very social people, and seized on 
every good excuse for dining toge- 
ther, such as religious festivals, 
family amiiversaries, or tlie jjutal 
days of illustrious lueii. The young 
men, as early as the time of Tlomer, 
had ail entertainment sometliiiig like 
the modern ])ie-uie, being a joint- 
stock meal, to wbieli each pei’son 
1 ‘ontributcd a share of the provi- 
sions, or subscribed an equal portion 
of money to purebase them. On 
ordinary oc'casions, the dinner was 
or superintended, by the 
mistress of the house, but for great 
banquets a professional man cook 
wa.s engaged. The Athenians bathed 
and dressed with care when they 
went out to supper, and reclined 
while taking their meals. It has not 
been ascertained when reclining su- 
perseded sitting; it has liceii eonjcc- 
lurod that this mode was adopted 
w’hcn baths were introduced, but 
iliis explanation cannotbe supported, 
as the Homeric heroes invariably 
sat, and they took the bath before 
supping. (Iliad, x.) 

'jue Greeks liave the reputation of 
being great drinkers, w bieh is an ex- 
ceedingly mischievous error, built up 
into a popular doctrine from some 
sueli conehLsive evidence as tJiat tlieir 
groat solemnities were bacchic, and 
that Anacreon and Cratiiius were 

e fellows. Even Alexander, w ho 
the most suspicious character in 
this ri'spcct, has been very unjustly 
aspersed. It is certain that if ho 
ever exceeded at all, it was only 
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wlieu the iluties of the day were 
orav and uover till the latter part 
of his life; hut it is probable that 
the Aioleiices attributed to this part 
of his career rose from uiij^overiiable 
pride aud unrestrained temper, ra- 
ther than from intoxication. It is 
certain that he was remarkable for 
Jiis temperate eating; and though 
he was \ery partii'idar in providing 
a good supper for his guests, ami 
careful in helping tliem attentively, 
he disregarded dainties himself, and 
■w hen rare lish and fruit w ere brought 
tohiin from a distance, he dividedand 
distribut(‘d them among his friends, 
seldom ndaining any for himself. 
Tlie grateful (iiieen of Varia fre- 
(piently sent him delii-acies and 
choice viands, but when she for- 
'uarded some of her best cooks and 
bakers to him, lie declared be had 
no use for them, as his tutor Jjeoni- 
uashad supplied himuith lar better, 
a mareli belore day to get his dinner 
re.uj^aud a ligld. dinner to prepare 
jiTs supper, itis habits were sijiiple 
aud solilierly; lie never reeliued till 
sii]>])er, when the day and its work 
were disimtched.lmt sat to his dinner 
like the Homerie heroes. J’lutareh 
says he sat long after su])]>er, not to 
"(Iriiik, hut to talk, wliieli is in perfect 
harmony with the charaeter of the 
sohher in e\'er3' age. 

liaeelius, and the festivals in Ips 
honour, come in for a large share of 
this misrepresoiitatioii. This god 
was tlic most chaste, tom])eratc, and 
beiielieent of all the heathen deities: 
he taught men the use of the vino 
and the eiiUivation of the earth, 
iiiid achieved tlio eompiest of India 
chiefly by the introduction of these 
beiielits. Jle instruetod in the use 
Ilf tnc fniils of the earth, but did 
not sanction tlieir abuse. It lias 
been well distinguished l)y an Ame- 
rican poet, who has read the mythic 
meaning with a gifted eye, tliat 
‘ Uaeeli'us was the type of vigour, 
and Silenus of excesses.’ 

The excitement which possessed 
]»cople during the Dionysifi was the 
result of religious enthusiasm, a d 
1 lot of iutox ieatioii. The llaccliautes 
were animated by insjiircd fer- 
vour alone, therefore the beaut il idly 
cxei-uted figure of the drunken Bac- 
ciiaute in the Frcneli department of 
the (iroat £xp.»sitiou perpetuates an 
eiToueoiis conception. The priest- 


esses were not a^lmiltod to the mys- 
teries of the Ajitliosteria, one of 
the most ancient Attic festivals, 
until they had undergone especial 
preparation nndpurilication; and as 
men wen? <\xeluded from these niys- 
terios altogether, it is easy to see 
that these rites could not. liave de- 
served the eliaraetcr for lieentiims- 
nesa which some have allixed to 
them. 

Ill jirivate life, tlie Cl reeks did not 
drink nimiixed wine till the lirst 
course uas removed; after Ahieh 
the^' washed their hands, and poured 
out some wine us a lilialion beflire 
lasting it themselves, .hxeeas of 
o\erv kind was disi'ouraged in 
Greece, both by Hie precept and 
e\ain]de of ])liilosoj)hers, and l)y tho 
eidbreenients of law. kii Sj>artii, 
men were obliged to dine at tbc 
]»ublic tables, bupj*lied with very 
silnple fare, in onler lliat luxury 
might not creep mto the state 
through the home habits of the eiti- 
zeiiii. Ill Atlieiis, the laws of Solon, 
w hich flourished ‘tOO years, excluded 
the debauched from the right of 
imblic speaking; aud though l*lato 
permitted men after the age of forty 
toliecouie intoxicated at the Baiahii*, 
festivals, yet, as lie prohibited wine 
altogether to youths under eighteen, 
aiy,l iVom that age till tliirt}' allowed 
but a moderate quantity, the ten- 
dency of liis indulgence is clearly to 
establish sobriety, as no man wlio 
liad cultivated temperance till be 
was forty years old, would be likely 
to become a to])er afterw ards. V'i't, ^ 
even durii?g this elevat(*il condition 
of public and private moralit y, tlio 
cant of an austcrer virtue sprang up, 
and the cynics asscrti^l that the 
jierfe^tion of buinan life consisted in 
a total subjugation of the flesh. 
Tluy substituted mental for pbysi- 
eal^'xccss, and disgraced virtue by 
the maimer of their ])rotest against 
vice, ‘ J see your vanity through 
your rags,’ said Socrates to Aiitis- 
thcncs, the founder of the system, 
binding it easier to Ru])]>rc*ss their 
ilesircs than to regulate them, they 
made an ostentatious boast of the 
abstiaenee wbich emaiAted from tlic 
vanity and w^cakness of tbeir na- 
ture.s; and so, like some of us, 
turned tbeir failings to a jirolitablo 
account. They taught nothing, they 
only railed. Diogenes, who made 
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himself the most conspicuous of the 
’ sect, indemnified himself for the 
discomfort of his self-imposed re- 
nunciations by snarling at the com- 
forts which he had not the temper- 
ance of ^irit to enjoy with modera- 
tion. He roccived a well-merited 
rebuke from Plato, when, stampmg 
on the decorations of the divine 
philosopher in presence of some 
iiobJe fruosts who were supping with 
him, ho exclaimed, ‘ Tims I trample 
on the pride of Plato V * And vrith 
great(*r pride, Diogenes,* answered 
the temperate Athenian. 

The Creeks did not disregard 
dietetics, nor did their greatest phi- 
losophers neglect to wani against the 
use of unwholesome articles of food, 
while inculcating simplicity of diet. 
Their gast ronomy was simide, as con- 
tradistiiiguishedfrom rude on tlic one 
Land, and gluttonous on the other. 

It is singular that the popniur 
conce])tion of the sensualist refers 
his parentage to precisely that phi- 
losopht‘r who had th() most tempo, rate 
doctriuQ.s and practice. Pree from 
all extremes, Epicurus inculcated 
mo<leraiiou in all things : he taught 
that onl^ in the equal exercise of all 
Lis faculties could man attain happi- 
ness, by which he understood the 
happhiess of his whole life, not the 
exaggeraled felicity of any one mo- 
ment. Tn the eJiosen retreat of nis 
Attic garden he enjoyed tranquil 
speculation, the social intercourse of 
las friends and followers, and dis- 
pensed simple hospitality to all who 
^ needed it. Wonderful days in the 
* world s his^tory w ere thos9 of repub- 
lican Greece, where all that was 
lofty, heroic, beautiful, aud good, 
met in one place and at one time, to 
1)0 a pattern and a glory for ever. 
Who would uot liavo lingered over 
liis w ine to drain the ridier draughts 
of uisdom from Socrates, to d{;iuk 
the sublime eloquence of Plato, the 
calm philosophy of Epicurus, and 
listen to the rare melodies of that 
lost music, whose recorded effects 
liav'c become a fable and a dream? 
The lloinaiis, although they imitated 
the Greeks in many arts and prac- 
tices, did not get their lieeniio^iiess 
from them, as the vulgar error sup- 
j)Oses. Livy traces the degeneracy 
of Itomo from the introduction of 
luxmy by tJie Asiatic army after the 
triumphs of Cn. Manlius Vulso, 


A.U.C. 5G5, and sets down amongst 
its worst effects, that cooks were 
tlacn for the first time held in value, 
and that what had formerly been 
esteemed as the meanest of service, 
began to be considered an art : * turn 
coquiis, vilissimum antiquis manci' 
pium, ct (Estimaiione et usu, in pre’‘ 
iio esse : et quod ministeriuin fuerat, 
ars haheri coepta! The Homans 
became more remarkable for glut- 
tony than for rational gastronomy : 
their grands gourmands combined 
the voraciousness of a Justice 
Greedy, and the fantastic fancies of 
a Cleopatra, with the impudent fop- 
pishness of a Brummel. Horace 
illustrates the tw'o first of these cha- 
racteristics, in his satire on the 
supper given by Nasidienus to Ma?- 
cenas, amongst the component parts 
of wliich, in addition io various wines 
and many substantial dishes, he 
mentions broiled floundcTs* entrails, 
and gander’s liver stufied with ligs ; 
tlie host, during the entire feast, 
ostimtatiously bragging of the supe- 
riority of his wines, viands, and in- 
ventions, and setting forth their 
varieties and qualities in a strain of 
endless dulnoss. Ho.'ace is a more 
just and credible satirist than cither 
Seneca or Juvenal, because liis 
sympathies arc more extensh^e and 
his judgment more lenient: jovial 
and social himself, he is more likely 
to censure abuse fairly, because he 
is better qualified to distinguish it 
from use; and wx may conclude, 
from the general tone of his wiitings, 
that his own opinion is expressed 
wlien ho makes Ofellus condemn 
the nonsensical preference given by 
his contemporai'ics to a poor-fla- 
voured peacock, on account of its 
gay plumage, over a fat pullet : — 

Vix tamen eripiain, posito pavone, vclis 
quin 

Hoc j)otiu8, quam gallina, tergere pala- 
tum, 

Corruptus vanis rerum. 

The doctrine which he puts into tlio 
mouth of Alphius, wdio declares his 

S reference for simple diet,givingeasy 
^estion and cheerful spirits, and 
affirms that neitlicr curious fish nor 
rare birds arc so acceptable to him — 

quam lecta de pinguisaimis 

Oliva ramih arborum, 

Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, et 
gravi 

Malvse salubres corpori ; 
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may also bo presumed to be the 
opinion of Horace himself, as the 
apostasy of Alphius, at the conclu- 
sion of the satire, throws discredit 
on his own tergiversation, and does 
not afiect the principles he assumed. 

But the fullest and most curious 
accoimt of Homan luxury is that 
given by Petronius in Jiis Feast 
of Trimalchio. This elaborate 
supper began with ripe and un- 
ripe olives, by way ot stimulants, 
with nliidi were served dormice 
seasoned •with honey and po])py 
juice ; sausages accompanied by 
Syrian plums and pom egranat o seeds : 
and a wooden hen fashjoned as if 
sitting on eggs, which when ex- 
amined, proved to be made of paste 
containing each an ortolan sur- 
rounded by yolk of egg s]>riiikh'd 
■with pepper. The secojul service 
was served entire on a round repo- 
aitorium. It consisted of twelve 
dishes, representing the signs of the 
Zodjj^e, on eaeli (d* which some eiri- 
Dlematical article was j)!aeed; and 
■while the guests were testitying by 
their abstemiousness their disap- 
pointment at such nu'agi’c fare, the 
upper part of the ropositoriuiii was 
lifted away, (just as wo would take 
off a dish cover,) and exposed a 
goodly sei*^ic(' of meal, game, and 
iish, the most noticeable articles 
being a hare so arranged as toji'c- 
present IVgasiis ; and at the four 
c'oriiers of the tray a slatuoLto of a 
satyr pouring garum — a sauce pro- 
Imbly very simihir to our Anchovy — 
Brillat Sa\ arin thinks it w as 8oy, — 
over iish, wJiich in a vessel at his 
feet seemed to be sw imming in the 
Huripian sea. >«ext followed an 
eiu^rmous wild sow', out of which 
iiew a Hock of live thrushes, and 
from whose tusks depended two 
palm baskets filled respectively with 
Theban and JSyrian dates. She w aa 
snrroiiTidcd by a litter of little pigs, 
made from some kind of eakc-paste. 
Whi'u this course was removed, 
three pigs of diilercnt ages, dtH.'O- 
rated with handsome bells, muzzles, 
and halters, were marched into t ic 
banquet-hall, and Trimalchio having 
selected the largest, it w as etirried 
off to be killed, and rc-appearcd 
cooked in as short a time as it w ould 
have taken an ordinary cook to pre- 
pare a fowl. But it is remarked, 
that this pig is larger than the wild 


BOW that had been previously served, 
and Trimalcliio observing it in- 
tently, discovers that it hatl not 
been opened ; w’hereupon he sends, 
in a towering passion, for the cook, 
who arrives in fear and treinl)ling, 
and pleads as an excusable oversight 
that he had forgotten to eviscerate 
the animal ; but Trimalchio, regard- 
ing the omission in a veiy serious 
light, desires him to strip (t/c-syo/iti), 
like Vatel in Scribe’s admirable 
vaudeville of that name, who visits 
his son’s culinary errors in the same 
severe manner — Dispose tes insiyuvs, 
je te dtyrade! Trimalchio’s cook 
is being marched oil’ between tw'o 
torturers, wdieii the eonqiany inter- 
cede for him, and the courteous host 
pardoning him at their reqiu'sl. 
orders him to ojicn ]>ig, and 
remedy his forgetfulness in public, 
which, having rc-donned his tunic. 
Aid knife of otlice, he proi-ccds to 
do, when, from the lirsi incisions, 
hog’s ])iidding8 and sausages bound 
out in all direetiuns. 'flie servants 
compliment their master with loud 
acclamations on the succ.css of this 
farce, and the cook, wlio had so 
cleverly performed his ])arl, n'c.eives 
a silver garland and the honour of 
drinking a goblet. with the company. 
Then follows a boiled calf; and w liile 
t|je guests arc engaged in disjiatching 
him, the whole tricUnhini trembles, 
the ceiling cracks, and while tlie 
affrighted eonqiany are rising in 
consternation, a vast hooj) descends 
tJirough the opening, witfi garlands 
and pcar-sliapod boxes of perfumes 
attaehed^to it ; and during the time 
that each persorfis heljiing himself 
to these, a light service of eaUca 
and fruit is jdaced (fi\ tlic? table, 
whiidi yield a delu'ioiis odour of 
saffron on being touched. This is 
succcedcil by a course i*allc(l mat- 
consisting of delicacies and 
choice dainties. In this Instance it 
was composc^d of fat pullets dis- 
sected and boned, surrounded by 
thrushes, and goose’s eggs sur- 
mounted by a paste crown. Then 
followed an after-course (rpidijyjiis), 
brought in on fresh tables, contain- 
ing some curious •specimens of 
culinary achievements. Thrushes 
stuffed with a peculiarly light kind 
of wheat (siliyo)t flour, raisins, and 
nuts of some kind, probably w alnuts. 
Quinces stuck full of x>ricldcs, to 
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roscniblo sca-iircbiiis, similar to that luxury, lie is anxious to exhibit 

well-known ornament of our own liis wealth in this very disagreeable 

refined sup])er"tables — aspongc-eake manner, and it is to be regretted 

licdgeliog, sprinkled with cut tal- that many modern Triinalehios make 

monds. These are accompaiiiefl by an equally reprohensiblo display of 

a goose, various fish, and many k inds an instrument which, w liile designed 

of birds, gll of Avhich Trimalehio to relieve its possessor, should not 

assures his astonished guests are be made an iuilictioii on liis neigh- 

made out of pork by his skilful cook. hours. An accidental and more 

Tallis making one thing out of an- favourable opportunity for display 

other was a favourite achievement, oe<*urs in the course of the festival, 

probably originating as an e\]>edionl, ■wlieii one of the attendants lets a 

and perpetuated as a diversion, as silver dish fall to the ground, and 

it is relaled that when Nicomedea, Trimalehio will not let him pick it 

king of Jlithyiiia, being three liuii- ujj, but desires the groom of tho 

dred miles from the sea, hmged for furniture to sweep it away with Iho 

lisli, his cook eolltri^ (!(Mo produce refuse. The bread was liaudcd round 

sometbiiig wliicli satisded boih his as at our own tables, and no Avate" 

eye and his palate, so exiu-tly did it Avas alloAVcd ; and Avhen Trimalehio 

represent the object of his desires, perceived that some of that simjde 

VVJnlcthis course' of transformations ucA'^erage found a place at his costl y 

is being examined, luo slaves enter board, lie ran i-ouiid the table voci- 

tJio hall, (lisj)uting Avith such inten- feraiing that it should be carried 

sity, that lliey jiay no attention to away. There Avc'ro professional 

Tnmalchio’s reuKUistrances, and carvers, and this important art \a as 

])rcsently each breaks tlie other’s performed to tlie sound of Jgiisie,^ 

amp/tura, from Avliicli oysters and and witli appropriate gesticulations, 

all sorts of sliell-iisli roll out ; tliesc We wish our modern gourmands 

iiiv collected by a serving-hoy, and AA onld follow the very good example 

presented to the guests, 'fhe cook, of Trimalehio, in this respect, and if 

so ingenious in masjjuevade dishes, they nnisl liave llieir viands carv'ed 

then enters singing, carrying little on the sideboard by servants, take 

sliell-fish smoking liot on a siker care tliat, like Ids carvers, they are 

griiliron : and this AAoidd have con- trained to the art. 

eluded the repast, but that just ys Luxurious and debauched as the 
’rrimalcbio is thdivering a ‘ Avon’t go UonumSAvere,Triinalcliio,is, even fur 

borne till morning '^ scntimenl.be is one of them, a Aery absurd and ex- 

inteiTujited by tlie ci'oan ing of a cock, aggerated person, bearing about the 

AA liicb is instantly caugbi and cooked. same proportion to one of tin* nobles 

Tin* manners throiigliout this long of bis time, as a new cit y lord of these 

feast are de.servmg of not ice ; — (Irst, daysdoes tothecnltiv ated giMiileman. 

it is observable that IVimalehio All his devices to entertain his guests 

enters the hall ami* takes jiossessiou are of the light-rope meny AndrcAv 

of the seat tliat lias been resefwd order, seonie shows, pre-arranged 

for Jiim, aftei* liis guests are placed, and perJiaps rehearsed belAA ceii bim- 

AAith a regal air Avortliy ()f a colonial self and liis servants, like those of 

co!irl. Tetronius mentions tliat this the pretended unopened pig, the 

A^•as a noAvly- introduced fashion, mock tight resulting in the broken 

AVIieii settled on bis be-eiishioued a?/yj//or«,amlthesliowerofshell-fish, 

iriclinhuit, he makes use of his tooth- and the ‘ four-and-tAventy hlackliirds 

jiick vtay elaboratedy and ostenta- baked in a ])ic’ effect, Avhcu the live 

tio\isly before touching anything: a thrushes lly out of the gigantic sow. 

silver tooth-pick being a mark of He is, nevertheles^s, seen to be a 

* Quarc tantfomenm faciamus, it anque in liiccni caunciUHS. There has been 
much (liseiissioii about this word tan^omcnas. ^^'o have little doubt that it is a 
corruption of i]ie two first words of the woll-kiioAvii fragment of Aleieus : rkyys 
TTvtviiovaiz atvqjf * Moisten your lungs with Avine.’ * (^nare, Tiyys TrvivfiovuQ 
Jai'.kmiHi is, thcivfore, C(jin\'alent to, ‘So let us sing, ^oal' ijOnr cUty.* Naples being 
a ( Jrook colony, the collocpiial phrases abounded Avlth corrupted ( J reek. The Avriting 
of l\itrouius is extremely pure, ami his mauner the very perfection of style ; but the 
dialogues throughout his satire are sprinkled with bastard Avords of the kind in 
question. 
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good-natui-od kind of porson, and 
wlien any of tlie servants or slaves 
(‘OTiiiuit any real fault, Iiis threats of 
]»iinishiiiiMit t(oiierally begin a seii- 
lenee wliieli ends witli their forgive- 
ness. TJu» servants souiolinies ven- 
ture to get up a little scene on rheir 
own aeeuunt, wliieli they would not 
have dared to do if he had been as 
jien;e and relentless as he thought 
it dignihed to appear. They turn 
liis pretensions and foibles to their 
ow n ]n*»)lit w iih iinpunily. A young 
slave, desirous of obtaining his 
liberty, tnuibles over Triinalehio, 
will), though wounded, instantly 
gi\ed theyoiuli Ids freedinn.^n order 
Unit it might not be said that so 
illustrious a ])ersonage as himself had 
beiMi hurt by a slave. AAHien balf- 
.seas-ovi‘r, at the end of the feast, he 
(piarrels with his wife, Fort unala, 
whom h(‘ had e\:travagantly lauded 
at its eomnieneenieiit. and after 
throwing a eup at lier in the heat (»f 
tin* inoijuMit. lie gra\ t‘ly ileerees lliat 
slie skalT he pumslied hy not being 
permitted to Kiss liim wlien he his 
dead, and that her ligiire shall not 
lx* carved on histomli. The artislie 
entertainmenls are of Iho most vul- 
gar K'nd, tumhh'i-s, tricks, reeiiations 
of nonsense, and mnsie and singing 
p(‘rlbrm(‘il hy his slavt's : his own 
l)liilosophieMl and liistorieal dialogues 
are as ridieiilous as Airs. AlaUprop’s, 
plira-eology hut' the conversation 
t)f Ids guests is vt'ry amusing, and 
tin* w l»olo satire conveys a mo.st 
gra]>hic audminiite picture of ivomaii 
manners. iVtronius w as Jield in such 
esteem by the learneil Genuau 
Meihomius, tliat. seeing in a letter 
from Jhilogna the words ILthcmns 
hie Fctroniiim intcyrtim, (‘wo have/ 
]i(*re retronius, entire’), he took it 
for granted the com])leto manuscript 
of Tetroiiins w as there, and jiosted 
oft* ill sea roll of it ; when ho arrived, 
ho asked wdiere Petronius was to be 
found, and on being informed he 
w'as kept in the chureh, he expressed 
Ids surprise at such a place Ixdrig 
che.seii to deposit 1dm in ; upon w Inch 
his informaiitasked what Jit t(T place 
could be found for a saered body 
than the cliurcli; and the discom- 
fited scholar found ho had travelled 
with such iiiliuite diligouco only to 
discover the mummy of Saint Petro- 
iiius ! 

As wc have said so much about 


Petronius, we will add that, with all 
<lefereiicc to Niebuhr, we agree with 
those w'lio a.ssigii him to llie age of 
Nero, and rejoice with Otto llahn 
(Prol. ad Pow. \x\iv.), that Sluder 
lias rc-vindieated him to that ])eno(h 

It is to he regretted thahtlie bill 
of fare which Cicero gave to dulius 
C.esnr has not eome down to ns, 
when Cicero, wlio had expected his 
guest to show himself very uuami- 
sihle, was agreeably suprised hy iJie 
justice CVesar did to Ids hosjiilality, 
ill eating a gri*at ib'al more than be 
finind it eonveiiient to kee|> on Ids 
.•iloniaeb. {Fp. ad Att. 13, 52.) 
Jtoinan glutlonybecaine soexei'ssive, 
that laws were framed to re]>res.s it ; 
a cleeree ]>assed inlerdieling Hit* nso 
of pork, sw eel breads, ebeeks, iSLe., at 
tbeir pnbln* sn])pers, and 4lio Kiii- 
peror Hadrian i^sned an edict pro- 
Jiibhing all persons from batbing 
before the eight li boiir, to prevent 
the almsi* of the hath, which was 
s\ .-itenianeally used alter immoderate 
eating, to givi* relief hy as.* isting the 
digestion: the Kniperor TiliisJs said 
to Jiave died from this-eausi*. 

Jietw'een Greek and Itomaii lux- 
ury there was a w'ule distinction; 
the Greeks were infiidtely more ro- 
fiued, ti*ni])erate, and arlislie; in 
tinii* states, individuals wen* not 
ahlcijas in Imperial Jlonie, to amass 
extraordinary riel les ; of what iJiey 
did possess, they expended more 
upon art, and Jess upon indulgence. 
TJio Konnuis had iio .social arts, and 
endeavoured to sui>i)ly their deJi- 
e»ency hy profusion. Tliey hired 
dancers, singers, musiciiiiis, and 
jokers to amu.se thflm ; tin* Creeks 
amu.si®tliemselves, for though they 
also iiosse.sscd jirofessionSl singers, 
dancers^ and musicians, the most 
illustrious of their warriors, poets, 
and xdiilosopliers w ere versed in one 
or iiutf'e of the festive arts, without 
w hich society w^ndd lack grace a.nd 
animal iou, and festivity become rude 
and licentious. Ppainiiioiidas \va.s 
a skilful dancer, an accomplished 
singer, and a clever performer on 
the harp and flute. Pelopidas w^as 
celebrated for hi. s graceful daneiiigand 
Tiiusical skill. Socrates Veproai'Iied 
Aleibiadesbocause he had not learned 
to play on the llute; and Themistoeles 
Lad to excuse him.self in the zenith 
of Ills popularity for his w ant of ac- 
comiftislimeuts, by pleading his naval 
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acliicvemcntB, by wLich ho had saved 
hia countiy from the IVralan in- 
vaaioii. The Koinana had ru» sym- 
pathy witli this artistic culture; 
their muaiciaua, even if tliey were 
citizens at all — uldeh is by noinoana 
ttc*rtain7-w(‘ro veiy ii^rhtly esteemed ; 
they -were hnv, vicious and greedy. 

Tlie ft<jmaris were not, like the 
Greeks, persuaded of tJie iiiimense 
powiT of jiiusii? upon the iiiiiul. 
Ci<‘err» ridicuiles Da?iion (in Plato) 
fordreading lesi the city itself should 
be altered if the kind of music which 
dislijjgiiislied it were to be changed. 
Among the Areadians a iiuin might 
be ignorant of evi-ry art but iiiusie 
“-not to know uhieli uasa disgrare. 
Throughout (irei'ce, it was esteemed 
a gne\ous reproach not to know 
ho\> to ^ liny, sing, and dance ; music 
WHS iutrodueeil at banijuels, and 
the guests uere I'xpeeted to sijjg to 
it. I’Jie arts and grae<*s were iniiati* 
in the (Jreeks; the Homans oidy 
hoiToued them, and (‘nde:i\oured to 
make U]> by profusion and t>tfiagg(‘- 
ratioM what they wanted in taste 
and quality*. Their one animus 
under every form of government 
luul l:(‘iMl lo conquer other nations 
and enlarge their own. Oonse- 
c|uenlly when they sat down to en- 
joy the fruits of (‘iuiqiiest, they jiro- 
4-(rd<‘d in a very rough, unsei^^iitilie 
manner, having given all their best 
energies to the arts of war, and very 
small attention to 11 h‘ graces of 

S eaee. Ihit when we speak of the 
egeneraey of Ivome into luMiry. 
we must not forget the remark of 
Voltaire, — ‘ As if virtue consisted in 
robbery, and tiee in enjo^ng the 
spoil.’ • ‘ 

We reftiark such a c*h»se alUnity 
between the Konum and .(lerman 
cookery and festive liabils, tliat w^e 
believe all that now' remains of Ro- 
man gastronomic art must he *>uught 
only in modern Germany. I'lic 
agro-iloire sauces, by w hieli the for- 
mer was charaetenzed, still distiu- 
guisli the latter: the hizarrr ad- 
ruixture of meat and tish, of sweet 
fruit sauces with meats, tlie large 
pniportions of w ine used in their 
dishes, the* marinated viands having 
bt>iling vinegar poured over them 
just- as they are ready to be served, 
and tlie vast assortment of sausages 
— iiieludiiig those made of fish. 


which are said to have been in- 
vented by the Emperor ITclioga- 
balus — all tend to establish a Ho- 
man origin. Added to which, there 
is the aildilional presumptive proofs 
of sev'^eval Homan games and 
habits, having synonymous reju'o- 
seiitalivcs in the Zolivereiu. The 
ancient ])astiuie, micart\ still sur- 
vives tlierc; and tlie wealthy Frank- 
fort meri‘hants sometimes liave a 
kind of loltiuy at their niagniliceiit 
parties, entitling each guest lo some 
present inscribed on tlie ticket w hich 
lie obtains; after a fashion identical 
with the apophoTcta of Petrouius 
and SyetoniuN, Jii the German 
Christmas-tree, wa probably see 
TrimaleJiiu’s hoop (circuliiii iar/eus), 
with its prc'sents of garlands ana 
jierfumcd boxes. 

Though the light of the kitchen 
lire was probably the hnglite>t spot 
in the ilark ages, yi*t us its reliec- 
tioii has not eomo down to us, w'o 
can only eon jei-lure that JiyjJiy^’iau 
kings would fea.sl, as they lIuI 
everylliihg else, coarsely ami riiven- 
ously. ’J'im eonlinental nations ])re- 
aerved ti\ulitional traces of Rommi 
luxury; and Fa.''t(‘rn fesliMly, ex- 
tinguished by a long hcries ol' in- 
vasions iiiid ilisaslers, riA ived in a 
nmeh iiu»rc agreeable form umler 
the JSanieeiKS. Dr. King relates tliat 
, the maid of an inn sen ed a poisoned 
shoulder of niuftoii to ]\lahomct 
himself, remarking, with Orieiilal 
iionelinlaiiei', ‘ If lii' is a pro])liet, hi' 
will di.'ieover it : if he is an iiiqiostor, 
m.» mutter what becomes of him.’ 
Mo authority is given for this anec- 
dote, ma sc non c vero^ i Lett trora/o. 

Thv Jrafjidii Sitf/ifs furni>h vivid 
and picturesque aeeounls of yiegay, 
light, and graceful banquets of the 
true believers, to which flowers and 
perfumes were as necessary^ as food. 
Tinged and coloured meals and 
grains; snowy pullets, reposing oji 
plains of verdant rice; chickens, 
looking as rosy as tlie flowers that 
surrouiuled tl^u*. the permitted 
wine of dales, Sid, oeeasionalJv, the 
forbidden vintage of the iiitidel; 
with tile variety and quantity of 
fruit, sweetmeats, and cakes, which 
Ibnued the biihis of all their enter- 
tainments, are deserihod over and 
over again, with all tl^p hoiioura of 
Oriental recapitulation. lJut it is 
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tli(* norfcet sooijil ociualitv of all true 
Mu^sulmauiis wliioli strikes U 9 most 
Jorcihly in those delii'litful tales. 
The meal of the traveller is ready 
in every house. Kvery finest tliat 
present? himself is weleome, irre- 
spective of condition. If a man ex- 
hibits unusual perturbation, when 
he discovers that he lias been un- 
wittin;;ly suppin^f A\iili the Caliph 
himself, it is not the rank that dis- 
turbs Jiim, but the consciousness 
that he may have been very near 
losin*^ his head — an infallibh* conse- 
ijuence, if any of his wor«ls or looks 
had ^ivon umbrage to the mighty 
potentate. Witli this tiyie little 
drawliaek, all are equals, /obeidc 
and her sisters entertiiin the porter 
who earrieil liome their provisions, 
the three Calenders, and the dis- 
j>;ui.sed Caliph and his Vizier, with 
equal attention and ho.spilahtj . 
And tlieonly dillenmee that we per- 
ceive in I he j;nrsls at this charniin^ 
supper^^s, that th(‘ piirler appears 
to b(‘ tile most iiitelh'ciual charaeter 
of the s»*(. When* there is any de- 
mur about eating in unlittint; situa- 
tions, the iliilieiilty arises from some 
•smiriM* inilependent of the condition 
of I he company . When the Vuierand 
Airih’s grandmother arc* so enra^eil 
with tlie servant, who lias taken 
their little relative (o eat in the 
cook’s sliop at Damascus, it seems 
Cl ulciit that the cause of their wratJi 
mu'it lie soii«;hl clsowlw're than in 
tiie iliilen'iit ranks of the parties, a.s 
the intenuil evidence tliroiiji'lumt 
llie.si* tales exhibits per.son.s of all 
cla.s>es (lining toireilier Avithout di*- 
mur. Ihit as it was iMistoniary to 
perf>nn ablutions before eatiin^, and 
as the Orientals are A'ery strict, oh- 
servers of ctiquel te, Ave conclude it 
was the mnission of ceremonial, eon- 
seqiK-nt ou lak'in:4 a repast at a 
cook’s shop, A\hich iiici'iiscd the 
fluid’s illustrious friend.^; and this 
AAas an errorwhieh would, of course, 
be ajrorfiviited by tJic elevated posi- 
ti‘Ui of tlie. defaulter. 

Vv 0 are conlirmed in this opinion 
by the present pnictice in JVrsia 
A\ iili n*.i;ard to cooks’ .shops, to wd, eh 
only the common ]>eople to dine; 
for iliou<j:h the middle c)aiise.s and 
sho[>kecpcr.s very freipiently send 
to them for their supplies, they take 
their mcala at home. 


As we before remarked, the Cou- 
tiueutal nations preserved tradition- 
ary traces of Koman luxury, which 
served in some instances as ;i hiusis, 
in others as an indication, for the 
creation of their respective kilehens. 
But JCnglaiid nAA'c-s her ehanieteristio 
dishes and drinks to her natiw 
people : it Avas not till tlie tiiuo of 
the .Noruian (^onmiest that any ma- 
terial inA%'ision of forei^^n dishes took 
place ill the British kilehen. The 
nati\'o Britons had an illustrious 
appreciation of i;ood ale lon^y before 
the Saxon invasion. Brinee Aneu- 
rin’s j)oem of the. battle of Oattraeih, 
Ciimjiosed in the sixtli century, in 
eouimemoratioii of flu* heroes Avho 
perished at it, altrihiites the loss of 
the battle by the Cambrian Britona 
to the state of intoxication* in which 
they entered tlie fielil. Somi* of the 
i)hy*.st Welsh soni^s are in prnis«» of 
ale. Avhieli they ceh'hrated in eoii- 
jiiuetion with the Ilirlas. 

But AVI' fifmi I, ho horn, the. blue, silvcr- 
riinincd horn, 

Drink thoaloaud the mead, in our tichls 
tlnit wero l>oin. 

Some I'enturiea before, 

Kill;' ll.’irdiciiutc, innl.'il J)uncK and 
Saxons stout, 

Carou/cil In nut hrown alo, and dined 
un^rout. 

Uy Ch ain'cr’s lime, ^m.stroiiomy 
had made such pro;'rcss I hat cooks 
were alimjst as accomplished in Hie 
art of i'heallni( as those of oiir own 
hi;(hly iiu'cnioiis days. Before Hie 
cook IS allowed to tell ]ii> tah* to his 
fcllf)Av-pil;'i:nns, he i.s ailmynished of 
Ills culinary deliiKjHcncicM - 

Nuav Mil on, and lokr that it he 

gouil, • 

Fur iii.iny a p,i>ti'fj hast tliou letten 
hhJfMl ; 

And many a Jaeke of Ihivi-r ha^t thou 

wild, 

Thatlen iwifs hot ai.il t.wiiH I'olii ; 
Of many a pil;,oini has tlioii Cristes 
curse, 

And <if thy perselee yet faro tln-y the 

W'lTSO, 

Hiat they liavc ot*^ri in tUy stohlc ;foo8, 
For ill thy shop goth many a tho loos. 

TIiw worthy ‘ Cook .of Lomlon’ 
was evidently at once a n-sl aural eiir, 
a pastrycook, and a liakcr. If the 
pasty had been made by iiimself, 
he Aivould have had no interest to 
deprive it of gravy; it must, there- 
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fore, have been sent to him to bake. 
The nature of the Jacke of Dover 
bus been much controverted, but as 
it is impossible to ascertain uliat it 
was, wo must content ourselves 
ivith determ ininf( that it uas some- 
thiiifj; named after ad acke of Dover, 
just as the well-known tea-cake is 
christened by Sally ljuiin. It is 
oertniu tlie Olnstrious Jacke was a 
celebrated cliaracUT, as h(» is often 
mentioned; and tJiere is besides a 
bio^ra|ibic‘al skidrli of a portion of 
his career, entitled, The Adventures 
of Jacke of Dover in search of a 
greater Fool than himself. 

We do not know uliothcr the 
ITreneh, uheii they invaded Italy 
under Charles VllT., in in- 

trodueed new ideas of e()ok(*ry as a 
portion (A‘ their conquest ; mit it 
would s(‘em so from Demi's rifa^ 
cimento of the Orlando Innamora^o, 
Do jardo's idt*as of cookery are simple 
and Hi*voTe. neruLlias hi,t;h notions 
of Haue(‘s and seasoning's, lor 
instance, the Giant, in Cant(i *VI., 
who hits Orlando in an iron net, 
speculatiii^ on his plimqniess and 
tlie^'ood supper he will furnishdiim, 
says — 

Intiero a cuna me I'avro inau^iato, 

S»)l (I’uiia s])all:i viio faro uii boooono : 

but in Derni lie projects a recondite 
wtuniiijL'. and l ays — ^ 

Armsto fia un boccoii dilioato, 

K rimpiorb di millo cose Imono. 

Tlojnrdo’s Giant isabun^ry glutton; 
Demi’s IS an 4‘pieure. 

We lia\e before us a comedy, 
uhieb, from internal ‘ (‘Nidenee, 
aj)p(*ars to have been written in the 
year 1150. The lirst printtd edi- 
titms appeal* to lune been bv Aldus, 
sit Venice. Oiir copy is a AliJanese 
edition of 151!). fl. is extremely 
rare. It is entitled — Commedia 
Nnova com pasta da Xocturno Nca^ 
jpotifano. Then' are, in the Driiish 
Museum, two copies of some of the 
uorks of tills author : but neither of 
them eontaius this i*omedy. This 
author, however mueh neglected 
now', seems to have been highly es- 
teemed ill his own time, as may be 
seen by llie many editions of him, 
and by the Strambotti beginning : 
Dimquo til sci qiud iniico Noctiiriu*, 

Che non hebbe niai par ue in cicl no in 

terra. 

At the end of this comedy is a 


marriage- feast, of which the bill of 
faro is given in great detail. It 
consists chiefly of birds and coii- 
foetions, no tish. Solid roast meat 
is mentioned, but nothing speei/ied 
but veal. It is also to be observed 
that there aredislics all 'Inglese^ alia 
Calalana; alia Rom a^m; mmoaUa 
Francese; which may confirm what- 
Avo have* before said, of the jirobable 
introduction of French notions of 
cookery after the time of Dojardo. 
Wine IS not particularized ; hut the 
liouse of tlie heroine is abundantly 
stored with it, as every servant who 
goes into it comes out drunk, Avith 
exuberant commendation of the cx- 
ecllence of the liquor. We give 
that portion of the scene which 
relates to the bill of fare. Provida 
and Yirido arc the bride and bride- 
groom. Scallra is charged w itli the 
arrangement of the banquet. 

Virido. Ma dininii \iu poco Tordin 
d’iato paste. 

In clu; manieni e inodo \1 guiilee^* — 

tScotfra. Til diro, pcrclio eauto fu 
riniasti). 

Priiii.a, ])it!ari e troinbu, — se vorrai. 

C'liu a to Hta quosto, —olio agli spirti 
imiatii 

T^an gran coiiforto, c tu gi’.iii bub* avrai. 
Da pm raiMpia odorifera alio m.iiii, 

K tutl.ivia 111 argontl aurati o boili, 

Tor non paior d.a nustloi o villani . 

D ufia .saiata niiiiiita do oocolli . 

H dojMj VO oho! rosto .sia vonuto : 

Prinia a guacotto giotti, tigatolli. 

Tordi, qiiagli, occtilin oonoi n .•-itranuto, 
hepre, oiinigli, eoroono o pigimn, 

Uaiici. liinmi . ro,-to grosao t* ininuto ; 

II le!%w* poi, fbgiaii, starne o paoni, 

Coiioi a riiiijb'se od alia Cattiaiia, 

E il rosto do vitollo non caponi : 

/olatino divorao alia Itoniana ; 

E torti biaiiohi e vordi, con cupata 
Da Iccobar il taglior, ovvor la piai*i : 
l*oi poro gu.astc, ziieba o codognata, 
llaiizato, rinoi, e oi*dri piu peifotti, 
Marzapan, iiignoobado, c inorsolata : 

I'oi I’ultima inestura »loi cfinfotti, 

Pignol, mandolo, iiico o fidignati, 

Anosi, curiandoli e ranoetti. 

Cosi <li gmsso- or cUo ti p;ir l sta bene l 

Virido. Si per niia tV ; che gli h.ai 
ben ordinato. 

It is curious that of the vast 
numbers of recorded and narrated 
festivals, it is in most instaiiees im- 
po.ssible to obtain the bill of fare ; 
of real banquets it is almost hope- 
loss to make any resoarchi‘s ; and 
the details of lletitious feasts are 
extremely rare. 
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Henry Maclivn, citizen and mer- 
chant taylor of Ijondoii, records in 
liis Diary, 1523, the funeral feast 
of Aldemian Sir William llocbe, 
Xniglit, before the llcformation : — 

‘ Aftiy the dirige cnine back to liis 
house, and had sx)icc-l)read and 
comftts ((confections), wine, ale, and 
beer. Tlie next day the mourners 
neiit again to church, where they 
had a collacioi;,’ and afterwards 
returned to the sou’s house, where 
tin* eoin])any dined, excepting the 
Drapers’ Couipanv, which dined in 
Drapers’ Hall. The first course at 
the son’s house consisted of bniM u 
and mustard, boiled, capon, roas^ 
swan, capon and custard ; and the 
sec(^iid course contained pidgeons 
and tarts, bread, A\ine, ale, and 
beer; to which Lady Koche sent, 
‘of her gentyluess four gallons of 
Preneli wine, a bt>x of wafers, and 
a ])otell of ipocias.’ 

^riio same kindly gossip records 
how’, ‘on the 3tHh »luly, 1557, hini- 
S( li, M aster Dave Gy t Ions, blaster 
IVleynard, and Master Draper, and 
Master Smyth, Master Cnidwella, 
and Master Ass(^ and Gybes, and 
Master Fackiiigton, and mony mo, 
did elt idfl* a bushell of owsters 
in Auchur-lano, at Master Smyth 
and Master Gytton’s seller a-»pone 
hogliedos. and candy II lyght, and 
oiiyons, and red alle, and clarett 
alle, and muskad 3 dlo fre cope, *at 
V’^in. in the mornyng.^ 

AVe infer that this jolly' fish 
Im'akfast was to celebrate the sea.son 
that brought oysters in again; and 
allowing for the old style and the 
slow' trallic of those days, there 
would seem to he very little diflcr- 
ence between tlie time of their 
(M.nftng in tlicn and now'. AW per- 
ceive also in that dark cellar faint 
gliinriicrlngs of the light whicli 
alb'rwards blazed into JiOvcgro\o 
and Greenwich. 

’J’lu* fdd dramatists furnish IJk' 
fullest details of the maiiiicrs and 
fca?*l ings of our aiicest ors. ShalJcjw’s 
Mijijicr to Falstafi* is ordered w ith 
expressive brevity ; — ‘ Some pigeons, 
Davy ; a couple of sliort-h ;ged 
In n-^: a joint of mutton; and any 
pnUy little tiny kickshaws, tell 
\Villiam C 04 A'.’ A more compre- 
lionsive id(.*a of the notions respect- 
ing a g(»rjd dinner in those days is 
expounded by Justice Greedy*', in 


Massinger’s Few JHny to Pa if OltJ. 
Debts — 

Puff pcostc tool Sir (Jiles. 

A pondenuis chiiiu uf htvf! a pheasant 
larded ! 

And red-deer too, Sir (tiles, and hiked 
in putr p.asle ! 

All business set aside, let us givetlmiikH 
here. 

He id afterwards involved in 
w'ciglity disputes with Sir (iiles 
OveiTtnich’d eook, aiul has great 
ditlicully in persuading him to laMst 
a fawn with a Norfolk diimiding for 
slutfing, without whieli, he says ‘we 
wise men know’ — ‘ ’tis not worth 
threepence.’ He is further tor- 
mented by the cook’s obstinacy 
about woodcocks : 

- --- lie has found out 
A new dovieo for sauce, 9 ,nd will not 
dish them 

With toasts and butti'c ; my fatlier was 
• a tailor, 

And niy name, thoiigh a iustieo, (I reedy 
AV oodeoek ; 

And, ere I’ll see my lineage so abused, 
llhgive up njy eoinmission. 

llend<)iisou’sSirKj>icurc.tl amnion, 
in his aiiiicipatioiis of InvniT, dwells 
almost exclusively on reviling the 
cookery of the ancients: iliongh he 
.seems to expect tlie invention of a 
iiew' sauce: 

an exrpusito and poignant sauce, 

1?% which I'll say unto iny cook, there's 
gold, 

Goforth, and he a knight. 

Fletcher’s ‘ Ljizarillo.’ though In* 
throw .s no light on cookery, is too 
iiotieeable .a gournifind lo bo passisl 
over. I’his indefnligablj* lnnil(‘i* of 
delicacies, lia\ jiig«lisco\ (Mvd I bat t he 
head ol’ an nnibnina, a fish, like our 
ovin stiirgiM)]!, upj)ro|J^'iat(‘d to tin* 
royal table, is to In* .scrv('d at tlit* 
diik(*8 board, turns courtier for tin* 
iioitce, and manage.s to get invit(>d 
to fjie court dinner, but immediately 
afterwards liearing that the rare fish 
has been .sent to a courtier, be makes 
his escape and pursues it lo its new 
(piarters, wlmro ho has no sooner 
overcome all impediiuiMits, than lu* 
h'arn.s it has gone elsewhere, but In* 
still keeps up tlie pursuit-, until lie 
is at last obliged 10 cf^iitract a vi'ry 
disgraceful inarrifige in order to 
enjoy it. (The Woman-J later.) 

The introduetimi of Fn'ucli cook- 
ery by Mary Queen (d* Scotland is 
associated with a terrible lii.-jtory 
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of unhallowed love, infanticide, and 
<‘X( riiiion. An old ballarl or com- 
plainte written in the character of 
the unfortunate maid of honour, 
thuH pathetically records her ap- 
proacJiing expiation, — 

Yestreen Queen Mary had four Maries; 

This night she’ll hae hut three ; 

She hatl Mary Seaton, and Mary Heaton 
Atid Mary Caniiicbael and me. 

The f|ueen and her ladies fre- 
quently amused themselves by 


making petits gateU, but whenever 
after Mary Hamilton’s tragic death, 
any tale of palace scandal spread 
among tlie good folks of Kdinbro’, 
the old Avives would shake their 
heads, and exclaim with doleful mis- 
ronunciation, ‘ Aye, aye, they ha’ 
innlaying at ‘petticoat tales’ again.* 
We liave been favoured with a 
copy of the bill of fare of a feast 
of the East India Company in the 
time of James the First, Avhicli we 
give entire. 


The scruing in of thefeatti of the East India Comp'^ at Mcrchantailors 
haily 20 January y 1622 [23]. 

Hit vpper tahky 4 mease. 


TllK FIRST COURSE, 
ilraiid boiled mcate. 

Hoih;d |>heH!l^.'irits, 2 in a dish. 

Bulled partridguH, 0 in a dish, 
t'orced hoyled ineate. ^ 

1h)iled tcale-s, 4 in a dish. 

Boiled larkes, 12 in a dish. 

SouHsd eappoii. 

(iraiid Kallet. ^ 

B-ost IvidJ, wholl. 

Ijaiiib, a venison pasty. 

Hoyt mutton with oysters. 

Boiled carpe, hott. 

Host pliuaH,iiit, 2 in a dish. 

Paris pio. 

itost hearons, 2 in a dish. 

Sweet breado pie. 

Pfresh sal 'non whole, ^ 

dish. 

iitiylcd pike. 

P}>t‘!iy.*iiit pie 

J’.(»st cappons, 2 w4icrof, 1 oysters. 

I '/ 1 1’arte. 

SowshOtl carpe. 

l{o>.t I’urkey. ^ 

(^uiiiec pie.' 

Almond loach. 

Cold baked meats. 
lB>st lurkio oliickens, 4. 

<!amon of bacon. , 

Leach of fruit. 

Dowcotts. 

Notn, niat there a lackt 2 dishes of 
Turk y chickens, ami instead thereof 
Avere 2 dishes of rusted hare. 

The 2 side tables, 14 mme; 

THE FIRST COURSE. 

Grand hoyled meate. 

Koived boylod meate. 

Hoyled ducks, *2 in a dUhe, 

<;irand sallct. 

Rost mutton with oysters. 

Rost I’urkie. 

Venizon or lambe pasty. 

Boyleil pike. 

Paris pic. 


THE SECOND COURSE, 

Geliy rockt. 

Hosted lambe in jointc. 
lh)tatoe pie. 

Prescrued dish. 

Hoyled oysters. T)icto broiled. 
Rost ducks, G in a dish. 

Oyster pie. 

Standing dish. •• 

Marled smelts. 

Rosted house pigeons, G. 
Partridge jfie, 2 in a pic. 

S»)wsse<l l>igg. 

Oiringeadoe pie. 

Rost suites [snipes], 10 in a dish. 
Chines of s.almoii broylcd. 

Sowssed eelc, 

S(jtt tart. 

Riist larks, 2 dozen, 
ifryed neats tongues. 

Pickled oysters. 

Aiichovees. 

Caiided tart. 

Amber leach. 

Sturgioii, one jowlo. 

Caviare. 

Rabhctt suckers, 6. 

Jlried salmon. 

Pickled hearring. 

March paiiie. 


and 2 messefor the gallery, 

Rost lamb. 

Made dish. 

Rost capon 2, whereof 1 with oysters. 
Quince pie. 

Almond leach. 

Fresh salmon. 

Qamon of bacon. 

Boiled carp, hott. 

Finite lea^« 

Dowcetts. 



A Feast in the Time of James the First. 


TIfE SECOND COrRSE. 
Host partriilges, 4 in a 
Oyster pie. 

Iu>st cwks, 4 in a disli. 
Orrangeailoo pie. 

Dryed neats tongues. 
Rufet hirkes 1 ^ dozen. 


Oysters pickled. 
Anclioveus. 
Caviare. 
l*ickled lieringe. 
Aniber leadi. 
Sturgion. 

March paiuc. 


co:j 


The icayterftf 7 meur. 


Leg of mutton, bojlcd. 
Rf)st vealc. 

Calues foot pie. 


Rost ca{)on, 1 in a di.di. 
Custanls. 


Fjor the Clerlr and the Ikadlc of the JhtU, 2 messc betirrni them. 


Iloyled capons, 1 in a dish, 
llii.st goose. 

Calues foot pie. • 


Rost c.a])nn.s, 1 in a didi. 
Cu.^tards. 


Foe the 3 sjrssf. 


Roiled duck, 2 in a dinh. 



Rost lanibe. 


• 



Sallcts ill .sorts. 




Pippin jiic. 





Rust mutton. 




^ Rust capon. 





Caines foot pie. 




Custanls. 





infj/ed out front Mr. 

% 

ihrahajii ii'reenieai/ and Mathew Fed, for 




the hantnut. • 





Ihs. 

£ 


if. 


lbs. 

i 

.N*. 

d 

Dried chei rios ... 2 

. d 

It) 

d 

Rroii'.:ht hnavanl . 

ti 

1 

2 

d 

'I’owers aprlc«»i-ke, drie . 2 

. 0 

Id 

d 

Drii'il sit terns . . 

8 

.. 1 

1 

(J 

i’eaches of (Jriiua . . 2 

. n 

11 

0 

J*aste «»f < leiioa . 

t; . 

.. 1 

10 

d 

iVares of (leiioa . . . o 

. d 

12 

0 

Pirn* caiiili<‘.s . 

Id . 


10 

0 

Venis green dates . . W 

. i) 

1C 

d 

M.incaroiies . . . 

8 . 

.. «» 

Id 

d 

l)ried ^o^^^l^emes . . 1 

. d 

<> 

d 

Caiirliil oranges . . 

;{ 

.. d 

() 

d 

l*e:ii;lies of Marseille.^ . 2 

. d 

11 

d 

Carnl^ii lyinons 

3 . 

.. d 

d 

d 

Plums of Armenia . . 2 

.. d 

J1 


Oaniliil cringiuH . . 

4 . 

.. 1 

d 

d 

pluTn.s .... 2 

n 

11 

d 

J*riiiiclli.s .... 

d . 

.. d 

IS 

d 

Plupis Damascus . . 1 

. d 

.') 

d 

Savoy amber cnm.ffitts 

11. 

.. I 

4 

0 

(Jenoa plinns .... 2 

. d 

12 

0 

Musk ]iinf:-;)p])le ciitn. 

3 . 

.. d 

d 

d 

Drieil iiuinee>^ ... 2 

.. d 

Id 

d 

P^HVeil clicrns 

2 

.. 0 

.5 

d 

Veuis greene apricoeks 1 

.. It 

C 

0 

P'.svcd wlioll or ranges 

r> . 

.. 0 

12 

C 

Plums pi oviiieia . . . 2 

.. 0 

11 

0 

P'.s \ c< 1 g* .o.-,l )(;rri es . 

•> 1 
'^1 • 

.. d 

.S 

2 

Aladera figg-< . . . 2 . 

. d 

8 

0 

Alniori ciiintitt . . ^ 


: d 

3 

3 

MadiT.'v aliiions ... 1 

.. 0 

i 

d 

Orrangi* cumfitt . 

3 . 

. d 

.‘J 

9 

Venib artichoke . . . 2 . 

.. 0 

8 

0 

Dried potatoi-s . . 

2 . 

. d 

8 

d 

Paste of quineis . . . 2 . 

. 0 

ti 

0 

Naples liinjimt . 

.3 ? 

. 0 

li 

0 

Pa'ite of harlierrie.^ . . 2 

. 0 

#; 

0 

l*aste of ijpric.itte . 

2 

. d 

8 

(» 

Paste of grajHjs . . . 2 . 

. u 

c 

d 

P^ved ijniiici s . 

lii' 

. 0 

8 

(; 

4 alentia plums . . 2 

. d 

11 

d 

Small m''eh pane stuff 

3 .. 

. 0 

d 

d 

Paste of respins (ra>>p- 




<*rang^ cakes 

2 .. 

. 0 

d 

0 

berries) 2 . 

.. 0 

(i 

0 

Pa.ste Ryall. 

3 .. 

. 0 

12 

d 

Paste of eherris . . . 2 . 

.. 0 

d 

d 


— 

— 

— 

„ 

Paste of goi’.dierrie.s . 2 

.. d 

d 

0 


1»3 ., 

..15 


2 

Paste of Ivnions . . . 2 . 

.. 0 

d 

0 



— ■ 

— 

— 

Pa.ste of grecne apricoeke 2 . 

. 0 

c 

0 

AmlM.r coinfiit . . 

2 . 

.. 0 

8 

d 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Genoa !n»ric oLkc can [did] 2 . 

.. 0 

10 

d 

TiO . 

..11 

4 

0 

Genoa peaclies can . 

2 . 

.. 0 

10 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gentle and noble esse.s 

3 . 

.. 0 

IS 

0 

Calliba.s of Genoa . . 2 . 

.. d 

8 

0 

Canrlid wlioll orranges 

2*. 

.. 0 

Id 

d 

1’a.ste of miiske pearea . 2 . 

.. 0 

C 

0 

Candid artichoke . , 

2 

.. 0 

Id 

d 

Paste of mii.-'ke mdleons 1 . 

.. 0 

3 

0 

Candid musk mills . . 

2 

.. d 

Id 

d 

Ruccunis of (ienoa . . 1 . 

0 

5 

0 , 


- 

. — 

— 


— 

- 

— 

— i 


15 . 

.. 3 

1C 

d 

0 . 

.. 1 

2 

0 i 
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More tmyed out to sap-pty veede should require, 

.€ .> 1 . d. ! lbs. 

£ s. 

d. 

l„emon cakes . . . 

o 

0 ti 0 

Brought forward . . 12J, 

. H 3 

0 

(Jcnfj.a plumbs . . 

2 

0 12 0 

Pears of (leimri . . . 2 . 

. 0 10 

0 

ilamasco ]iippins 
Towers paste of (iciio.!, 

2 

OHO 

Dried quinces . . . 2 . 

. 0 10 

0 

2 

0 S V 

Prunelhn 2 , 

0 0 

0 

Dried Hittcins . . 

2 

0 ♦; 0 

Fine candies .... -1 . 

. 1 0 

0 

Dried plums . . 

2 

on 0 


- 

— 

Savoy amber . . . , 

^ b/.‘. 

0 12 0 

2‘>i. 

.. 5 9 

0 


^ — I ^ 

rA'<;/«.l Whether tliis were spent or in>t. 

3 y 0 I 

that the dishes were so many times repeated. 

^Iffstof the HW(;<‘triio;jtsi{iveii in tliis euriniis relic nre U'^ed at fjenoaat tlie pro'-ent 
dfiy Ihit it is not always dear wliai the artides ’,|)^*ciHpd arr*. For instance, hy 
ciinditts we must nmlcrstand confectioii.s : ))UCconi.s are hocconis (litthi moutldiiLs) : 
yitierns are eitrfirKS- ]>nmdlas', dried pliniis ; riiusk million.^ aiul mills, melons: 
caJhhas is callihash, a small pumpkin : can, mcan.s candied : caviare an Italian pre- 
paiali<m ol stiirg(;<m s ; eriiii^u.s, the roots of the cryiiffiiim or sea-holly : an<l 
man-hfaiie, a eakc mafle of all sorts <»f nuts : leach is tu)t s<i clear, hut it was 
prohalily a salted prcpaiatiori ; we are confirmed in this opinion by the <listrihiitioii 
of this woid and ainhcr throughout the bill before us. In the first course, we find 
aluioiid leach, and fiiiit leach, .uid in the second we see amber leach : but where 
amber is inentioinsl among file sweetmeat.s, it is asM)ciated with either savoy <ir 
cuinfilt. < 11 * ln)tli, and not with loadif Potatoes were nuulc into a sweetmeat, at four 
shillings a pound. 

Tills liill (A' faro Hconis fo have the lianiumioiis orpialily osliiblislnal 

been drawn uj) liy the most careful among all (be gueNts. tTe liavi* 

of stex^anls. Ih* is [irovident to been present at some balls in Prance 

lune an nddifional supply ol‘ sweet- wIierethiseonr.se was adojiled ; tliere 

nu*als * waved <»ni ai;‘ ni*eilc’ Indore- were not. ]>erhaps, more than six 

hand; and (‘(|ually particular to artiele.s altogether, bnt of lhe>e ther(‘ 

nsrerlain .-dterwards ‘whether Ihis wa.M an unlimited sii|)]>!y, and they 

wero spent or not.’ were all of the lies! (piahty. The 

It is to be observed llial the (ji*st unehnsten(‘d * made tlisli’ of those 

ainl sceond eourse mahe the least, days as not more iminbdligiMe than 

and that th ‘ .sweetmeats are di.s- \\ic Jutuc/tontfs (iit.v corlni//c.Sj Jiou- 

lingnislied as the hampiet, which din an ha.ssaflqne, and utlier such 

was inpiivalent to our dessert. The cognomens of our own. 

oUl dramalists eonlirm tins distine- \Ve. do not object 1o foreign 
tion, and portray tin* very sen.'^ible names, but to ap])ellatives that hide 

practice of our {iiMM'stors III connexion the meaning they are intended to 
with this division of Wie meal, of eonve\ , like the most (’hrisfian dis- 
leaviiig the eati*ig-roi)m as soon as linidion of kniglitliood in the <'om- 

they had dined, and having the puny of Jews and Parsees ; we pro- 
dessert iii^mother apartment. tost against MitHtons a la J^oh- 

AVc will dine in the groat room ; but let naise and Qiicndlcde volaiUe t n dvmi 

the music dcnil^ on the same principle tliat we 

And Limpiot ho prrjiarcd here. object to a ISir A1 o.scs, and a ‘ Sir Jam- 

Tfn' I'Hnatnral Cotnhtt. setgoc,’ because neither etymological 

Act II., Sc. 1. ^IMa.ssikoKR.) examination, trailitionarN r(‘S(‘an'h, 

This was nnqucstionahly a more nor moral investigation can disco\cr 

relim'd custom than onr own habit their meaning by the hel]) of their 

of sitting down to delicate fruits and titles. u}[ulcts a Vltalicnnc^ Vol 

wines of iinscizal do flavour, in ail at- tiw Croijite cn Iwuchey and 

inospliere rodideiii of heavy viaiuls, similar distinctive names, are ad- 

liot soups, and pungent sauecs. miasible, boeaii.se sigiuiicanl. Jjetii.s 

Another advantage 8ugg(‘sted to us christen dislies from every country 

by tliis hill of fare is, tliat the repo- of the eartli, if needs be ; hut let it 

til ion of dishes allowed eveiy onei at bo provided that they convey an iii- 

tahle to have overvthing speeiiicd, telligible meaning, 
artbrding eoiiipensation for the in- Quoi (UiUi tolldcm coqui^ might 
finite variety of o\ir own .system by Imve been applicable to monarchical 
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Franco, but it rcmaiiiod for tJic re- 
public to JilTuse amongst all classes 
tbe good living previously arrogated 
by one. 

The prc)prietors of cooks became 
sus])icioiki <*hara<'ter.s during tke 
great revolution ; Hu*v were rc- 
gariled us aristocratic luxuries, and, 
as such, exposed their inastiTS to 
danger; and as no one wjis prepared 
if) lose Ills head for the Jiccommoda- 
tioii of his stomach, they were uni- 
versally dismissed, and, (|uitting llie 
inliospitabic shores of France, they 
distributed tliemsehes ihrougliout 
Kussia, Austria, anti Fmglaud. Tliis 
dis))ersion prodiiei'd a givaj change 
in French social life; kitchens dis- 
possessed of cooks bi'canie useless, 
and everybody of every class had to 
seek dinner at public tables. These 
u'cri* at that iicriorl few ami nn^an, 
but the sii]>ply soon answered to 
the demand; ihut u Inch had here- 
tofore maintained only the condition 
of a cabared, ipiickly expanded 
into a restaurant, and, finally, took 
that universal devclopnnnit whieh 
threatens to sn])ersede domestic life 
in niotlerii h'raiiee. 'Hie lietions of 
the ante and post revolutionary pe- 
riods demonstrate this difrereiiee 
with V(‘ry jirecise demarcations. 
Louvet and Paul tie Koek depict, 
respect ivtdy. the social ami gallant 
life of Fi’anee as it was and is, with 
this ditlerence, that while with Paul 
de Koek’s eharaeters. dinner is as 
iiiiporlaiiL as hm*, Louvet’s never 
think about, tin* matter. 'VVe see 
that Paul de Kock rc]>resents an 
age when tlie pretension to gjistro- 
Tiomieal cnjt>yTnent is as universal as 
liberry. e«piality, and fraternity ; 
from the diseriniinaling gourmetisi* 
of the young nobleman, to the ex- 
pansive gourmandise of the vora- 
cious griaette, all are more or less 
gastrologieal. In Tjouvet’s time 
luxury was grtMter, but it \^as con- 
fined to a snudlcr circle ; and 
although his writings aimed at the 
viec^' of that partimdar class, he ig- 
nored their genenil excesses, which 
did not come within his mark, in his 
zeal to <*xposc those which were his 
peculiar olijcet ; and as the jiopnlar 
manners would not supply the evi- 
dence which he overlooked in the 
exclusive aristocracy, he passed that 
pliase in silence. There is no men- 
tion of feasting with him, excepting 


incidentally ; wlieu ho has given a 
minute aeeouut of his hero’s career 
for tsventy-four hours, and it is quite 
evident that lie must be starving, 
Louvet gives him a fow I or ii pot of 
jam, and that is all you hear about 
the matter. 

Wliat the culinary excesses of 
that period vveiv wc learn from Vol- 
taire's letter to the Comte d’Auirey, 
w'JuTeiii he expresses his eoudeiniia- 
tion of the fasliiouable cookery, and 
signiiies his objection to see a sweet- 
bread smothered in a highly salted 
sauce, ami a hash composed of tur- 
key, han», and rabbit. Jfc also eon- 
deiiins the indi.serimiuate use of es- 
seuees and splet*s, by which (’ooks 
transformed and eiieiiinbere*! food 
olherwis(5 wholesome. H(‘ repu- 
diates the soi-disnnt iinpp(vvi‘nii*nts, 
such as hreail without crust ; he' de- 
clares his own rational taste, which 
wai/, like Uouascau's, to pr»*fer 
things ill th(‘ir nainral .si*;u,oii.s, to 
adhere to simple diet, while, at tiie 
same dime, he avoids both iiidilfer- 
eiiee and excess. ‘Jo trouyc fort 
etranges,’ lie w rites, ‘ les gens qiiL 
mangeiit sans boire, etipii nc savent 
])jis nieine ce (pi’ils maiigent.’ What- 
ever the Iiabils of others may be, 
the true republican is invariably 
sinqile in liis manners. Mirabeaifs 
stoiyaeh was stronger tliau Ids eoii- 
seieneo, but then Ids convictions 
were unsetlled: Daiiton ami J>es- 
moulins talked of Sjiartaii broth and 
qiiaifed eJiaiiipagne. There was no 
more simple liver than lb>he.spierre : 
no one, with so iinich power, (Wer 
lived or lodged so liiinihl^y as lids 
‘grand iiieorriqitih'e.' 1'lic tkinsii- 
Jalc ami the ICrnpire brought twhor- 
e///' dinners iu again, heg!4miiig mlJi 
(.\*inibaeerc*s, and coni inning with 
Talle\nimi. When Napoleon was 
First Consul, the little conciliatory 
dinmv*s whieh he gave at Malniai- 
Ron were eharaetorized by a siiiipli- 
eity whi<;h <*ould not conceal tlie 
ambition tliat lurked beldiid the ap- 
parent moderation. 'Flie poet Diieis 
was about, to diqiari from one of 
these important little bampieU in a 
liaek coach, when Napoleon declared 
tliat Rucli a conveyance A as very un- 
fit for a man of Ids ago and talent, 
and begged to be allow ed to arrange 
that be should have a carriage of ins 
owm. The venerable rejiubliean 
pointed to a bevy of wild ducks that 
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were passin^^ over their heads, — 
‘ TJicrc is not one of that flock,' said 
he, ‘ but can anicll powder from afar, 
and scent the fipin of the fowler. I 
am like one of those birds, Citizen 
(xenoral; J, too, am a wild duck/ 
When he afterwards refused the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
IVIndame de Boulllers exclaimed, — 

‘ That is just like Ducis ; he is an 
ancient Jtonian.’ *^ot of the time 
of the emperors, at least,’ answered 
iior husband. 

It is to he lamented that the 
bill of the supper f;iveu by Je- 
rome Ihiojiaparte, on the evening 
of liis nomination as King of West- 
phalia, to Pigault le Pnin and 
a7if>lher friend, at the Palais Iloyal, 
has not. been proserv'cd. AVlieii the 
repast ugs over, and tlio bill pre- 
sen led, his inajeaty found that 
neither himself nor Ids guesls eouhl 
muster enough to settle it. In this 
dih^mnin, the host Avas summoned, 
ami the ditliculty exphnnetl to him. 
]le asked the names of his debtors, 
but wig'll the two friends announced 
themselves as tlu' ehamherlain and 
I'hrariau of the King of Westphalia, 
the host, thinking it a joke, said, ‘ i 
suppose you will tc‘ll me next that 
your fat conipaiiiou is the King of 
\Vesl]>halia.’ * JVecisely,* rej»licd 
IIkmk'W'I, appointeil monareh. Hut 
the himllord, believing he had to do 
with a set of rogues, declared they 
bliould relate their pretensions to 
the guard; upon whieh »Jeroiiie. in 
a terrible taking, oflered liis watch 
as a jjledge, and ileparted. The trio 
were senrroly out of the house, when 
the restaurateur discovered the 
im])crial eipJier on tlie watcdi, and 
Ih'w with 'st to tlie commissar v of 
police ; the eoinraissary posted to 
tlio prefel, the prefet to the minister, 
and the minister to the emperor. 
^J’h(‘ next day liis Majesty of jVest- 
phalia dejiarted to enter on the 
gov(*nimeiit of his kingdom. 

Doctor Iteveillc-Parise bow'ails 
the dearth of profound gastronomers 
in France at the present time, and 
hinu nls. above all, the dceadenco of 
his medical brethren in the social 
art. lie e^lebrates the illustrious 
fraternity of the eighteenth ceiiturj', 
as remarkable for their inventive 
ami n])pnx*iativc genius in eiiliiiaiy 
matters, as for their extraordinary 
medical profieiem*y. They seem to 
have been a very jolly set of fellows, 


from Cliirac, the inventor of sauce 
with which it might bo held ex- 
cusfiblc for a man to oat his ow'n 
father, to Maloet, lamenting wdieri 
old and ruined, that liis circum- 
stances permitted him only tw'o in- 
digestions a w’cok. We must not 
omit to chronicle Doctor GastahU', 
w'lio when reminded by a lady that 
he was taking a large portion of 
macaroni after avery plentiful dinner, 
replied, ‘ Madame, Ic macaroni cst 
lourd, mais il est cominc lo doge de 
Venisc ; ([uand il arrive, il lui fliut 
fairc place, tout Ic monde so range.’ 
Still less must we pass over the 
iiamclcs^ cunfrvre^ who, iirccise in 
his sauces, learned in tit-bits, and 
particular in his modus operahlL 
finished his repast as the most pic- 
turesque of coiwives, * C’lUait une 
chose euriciise de robsorver apres 
uu long ct succulent repas : scs y<*uv 
brillants, un peu voiles, sa respira- 
tion legereinent ])reeipitce, iin douv 
inouvemcut d(‘ gonllemenl onduJa- 
toire abdominal,M:i]>osc nonTlialente, 
deteraiiuee par une l■'U*])lllence 
pansue, annonvuieiit riioinme plougc 
dans eette torjumr digestive pleiie* 
de beatitude ])our le gastroiionu‘ 
consonime. (JuehpK'fois, iieaniuoins, 
il seiiibluit se rauiiner: e’est alors 
que. fra])pant logerernent dii plat de 
ses mains siir li*s parois ih‘ son vaste 
abdomen, il s’ecnait, pleiu de jubi- 
lation ; Diner ! savoureusemeiit. 
diner! Ah! <pic j'ai bieii rempU 
cette loi de mon etrel' 

The learned Doctor looks for a 
gaatroiiomieal index to rctnming 
order and re-iiivigoration of the 
social body, and believing that the 
flames of sedition are iiieonqjutiblo 
with a seicntilic kitchen fire, lie 
refuses, with Henriot de Pemfey, to 
believe* in civilization till he shall 
behold a cook at the Institute, lie 
holds that in his country the heart 
jnay sometimes be republican, but 
the stomach never : but ho does not 
seem to take into consideration the 
wonderful versatility of the French 
temperament, which can accommo- 
date itself with Aristippian philo- 
sophy to every variety of cireiint- 
staneos, as exemplified by Matliews’ 
2[onsivut' Zejphpry who described tlu* 
luxuries of his altered circumstances 
ns only a Frenehnian could : — * lu 
Londorn 1 dine fi>r von penny, su- 
perbe,' said he ; * A Monsieur eonic 
to my door ev’vary day with his ow ii 
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cabriolet, and call ca's meat; I 
nev Ver conld tell vat it vas, dis ea’s 
meat, but it ver ^rood.* 

If wo cxainino inipiirtially the 
progress of gastronomy in England, 
wo sluill lind tliat we liave not ad- 
van eed as far as wo think. The last 
century was distinguisliod by a gene- 
ration of hungry gluttons and iiivo- 
tcrate topers, wlios.' excesses do not 
sleep with them in the tomb, but 
w alk the earth the bluest of all pos- 
sible devils, in the stomachs and 
brains of their nervous, morbid de- 
scendants. If we have abandoned 
some of their bad practices, we have 
lost SOUK* of their good ones : we no 
longer force our guests to eat more 
than they can digest, or to drink till 
they disappear under the table ; but 
we have only escaped CMiarybdis to 
founder <m fcicylla. AVe add to the 
business-imposed late hour of dining 
the tasliioiiable alfoctation of later, 
and olfer to stomachs too fatigue<l 
to oopo^witU boiled mutton ambi- 
tious failur(‘s of all sorts of ineon- 
gniiiies. AVe have added to the 
number of our dishes, and have for- 
gotten how to melt butter. We 
have let the beer of the people dis- 
api)car, and have grow n asliarned of 
j-oast beef. There is no set of men 
of whom we eould now' .say with 
Young Loveless in Beaumont aud 
.Fletcher’s Scornful Lady , — • 

Ale is their e.'iting and their drinking 
solely. 

Draught ale has vanished, and all 
the bottled compounds that go by 
that name are but unwholesome 
<*oncoetions of drugs and camomile. 
AVe have brought ehemistry into 
our kitcliens, not ns a liandimaid but 
as appisoru'r: she would have taught 
ns the princinlcs of assimilation, 
atlinity, and liarmony, and would 
have instructed us in the laws of 
preparation, arrangement , and the 
true theory of the application of 
heat, but we desired her to conjure 
bread w ith muriatic aeid and soda, 
and separate osmazorne from gela- 
tine and albumen. AVo attempt 
more, and know less how t » set 
about it. If we have got rid of our 
gluttons and topers, wc have re- 
placed them by a set of nil ad- 
mirari wafers whose only art is 
tliat of a refined nothingness : wc 
(‘an boast some gourmands aud 
gourmets, but very few gastro- 
nomes. Wc introduce foreign 


manners either without object or 
made ridieulons by misapplies t ion. 
Legs of ham and mutton always 
enveloped above the knuckle in cut 
paper. AA'^e adopted this from thts 
Frencli, where it Avas, aud in the 

} 5rovii:eos still is, the custom for 
adies aud gentlemen to hold the 
leg with one hand, while they carve 
it Avitli the other. AVe have also 
borrow'od the fashion of leaving the 
table-eloth on for dessert, — a neces- 
sary ugliness with the French, win# 
luiA'o scarcely any dining tables tint 
are fit to be seen, but with our 
beautiful mahogany an unpardon- 
able inlliction. We Iiave rose-water 
carried round in u tiiiger-glass after 
dinner, and not two persons out of 
tw'elvc know' how’ t(» use it ; instead 
of flicking the corner of a finpkin in 
and out, with the de.vlerily of a 
Frencliman, j'oiir in?ighlKHir pro- 
bably ilip.s ids damask into the deli- 
eate fluid, and tlum scpieezes the 
8U]>eral)niidaiit moist lire Lack again, 
aiul *80 passes it on for your use. 
AW* have very little liosjiitalUy ; our 
ideas of comfort have turni'd our 
liouses into impregnable castles, 
whieli no one may niiproaeh w'ithont 
])revious noiiJication. A' on arrive in 
towm from a northern county ; you 
have plenty of intimate friends there, 
biit^you know' that there is not one 
of them to w’hose hou.se you may 
venture, and be sure of a w elcome, 
a dinner, and a bed. Of course, if 
this permission were universal, it 
would be an abuse, but the total 
absence of any such familiarity de- 
prives lioH|fltality of all social utility, 
and demonstrates • our very con- 
tracted view of it. Insti'ad of c.v- 
panding thc5 comfortable to dimen- 
sions that will include tlio a<!commo- 
dation of our friends, w'o have con- 
tracted it to encircle our ow'u vanity 
and scltisliness, and that W'c may not 
lie discovered with a tliroe days* 
table-cloth and a cold leg of mutton, 
our (jrlasgow chum must find 
His wamicst welcome at an inn. 
There arc not many who cun make 
tlieir friends feel at home w hen they 
liavc them there. Hospitality is not 
to be measured by the 8([uare incli, 
aud calculated by cubic feet of beef 
and mutton: it is dependeut more 
on rpiality than capacity, aud re- 
cpiires generosity, delicacy, liberty, 
and taste for its true administration; 
it jireservcs our owm ])crsonal duties. 
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and iiabifs intact, without inflicting 
any that may he distasteful to our 
quests, while it legislates for the free 
exercise of tlioir particular comforts 
and practices, within the limits of 
general compatibility. 

Our public, and great city dinners, 
where politicul, scieiitilic, and lite- 
rary bonds are cemented by com- 
mon enjoyment, and animosities arc 
Bofl(‘no(l by the intermediatory 
offices of an unpremeditated liba- 
tion, are productive of groat good. 
Hearts e\nand simultaneously with 
moutlis ; tlic pride of office tliaw s in 
the rcfiilgoiiee of tlio rcffected kit- 
chen fir(‘ ; genius and talent unveil 
iheinH(‘l ves ; proi udice.s vanisli liefore 
experienet? ; and the mahogany of a 
ootlly talde frecpiently becomes the 
ondofreconeiliationbetweenancient 
feuds; Iheu the hitherto unpereeived 
merit of an enemy is brouglil^ to 
light by aid of the magnifying 
pbw'ers of a jorum of claret. The 
complicated hatreds, jealousies, aiul 
pn^udiccs of our social system woidd 
coattlv' wlieelsof life w ith invincible 
rust, if honourable members and 
learned gentlemen did not rub off* 
with oil at dinner the asperities of 
public opposition. 

We have thought over those of 
our friends who constitute the plea- 
santest company, and wc must say 
we find tlicm, with very rare excep- 
tions, amongst those who enjoy n 
good dinner. It is wonderful what- 
a humanizing effect this habit of 
decorous conviviality has ou men 
who, from t heir studies and pursuits, 
would otherwise be ‘ as dry as the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage.* 
TJie practice of dressing for dinner, 
the cleanliness and propriety of cos- 
tume, the entire arrangements of a 
well-ordered tabic, arc all efticient 
superinducents of cheerfulness, good 
humour, self-respect, and reciprocal 
kind feeling. 

We shall take the opportunity of 
entering our protest against an in- 
novation w’hicli is going too far. 
That some of the more bulky dishes, 
the pieres de resistance^ should be 
placed on the side-table, well and 
good — tliougli even to this Addison 
objected, and not without reason; 
but that the lisli and the game 
should bo so bestowed, and distri- 
buted like rations to paupers, by 
attendants, who for the most part 
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cannot distinguish between the head 
and the tail of a mullet, the flesh 
and fill of a turbot, the breast ^d 
leg of a turkey, the wing and thigh 
of a w oodcock, and arc totally igno- 
rant of the boundaries of the alder- 
man’s work in a haimch of venison, 
is enough to disturb the digestion of 
tlic most tolerant gastronome, and 
send him homi* w ith all the symp- 
toms which are precursory of night- 
mare. Wc must say, w c like to see 
our dinner, most especially the fish, 
and to see every part of it in good 
liands. Trimalcnio’s carvers wttc 
trained in the art. The fashion to 
which wc allude will render neces- 
sary the establishment of a college 
of carving; and a professor of ilio 
side-table, who has finished his edu- 
cation with credit, and received his 
degree, will become as important a 
person as the cook himself. 

We agree with Addison, that ‘lie 
keeps the best table who has the 
best company at it;’ but ^he table 
must have its owm recommendations 
to attract the best company. 

The arrangement of the bill of 
fare is another important matter : it 
should bo coini)Osite, to meet the de- 
mands of the delicate and tlie don 
vivant. There is then a certain 
hannony of succession, which the 
accomplished gastronome will earc- 
Ailly study and pre-arrange, like the 
Frenchman, w ho, being asked w'hat 
he would have, answered — ‘e/c nai 
pas forme monplan* 

Despite philosophical panegyrics 
on plain living, x)i*actically very few 
even among pliilosophers really dis- 
like a good dinner. Some, like poor 
Spinoza, prt‘fer gruel, as the symbol 
of liberty, at home, to the grand re- 
pasts of others, which might have 
trespassed on his independence. 
Others, like Descartes, detected by 
a gay aristocrat in the act of discuss- 
ing a savoury repast, will say, as he 
did, in answ'er to the Marquis’s ques- 
tion, ‘ What, do you pliilosopliers 
eat dainties ?’ ‘ Do you think God 
made good things only for fools?* 
Many arc like Pope’s Catius : — 

Gatius is ever moral, ever grave ; 

Thinks wiio endures a knave is next a 
knave : 

Save just at dinner, then prefers, no 
doubt, 

A rogue with venison, to a saint with- 
out. 
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There is every shade of gastrono- 
mical ])rofieieni;y. from the glutton, 
gounnaud, and gastrolatre, to the 
gounnet and gastronome ; but these 
are generally" herded together as 
syuon^’nioiis terms. The wise man 
M ill not assume a distinction he has 
not attained. 'J'he pliilosopher, 
tliongh lie may be very positive 
about what lie aj)es know, is eijually 
ready to admit what he is deheient 
in. ‘ T am told you are a great 
epieiire, ]Vlr. Ifuine,’ said a lady to 
the disiingukshed historian. ‘ No, 
madiini,’ he replied, ‘ J am only a 
glutton.’ 

Excesses degrade, but ^ rational 
gastronomy is consistent with pni- 
uem e ami eonducL\ e to g(*nerosily. 
Quin, of w hom it is related tliat ilie 
only marriage he I'ared about was 
tliat of John JXny and Ann Chovy, 
made his last appearance, for the 
benetit of Kyan, a brother actor, in 
1752, having been t)n tlie stage forty- 
tw’o years. On this o«ieasion ho 
acted l^ilslair, and with such sue- 
ecss that llyan solicited a similar 
favour in the following year; to 
which (iuin replied, ‘1 would phy 
for you if I could, but w'iJl not 
whistle Falstair for you. I have 
willed you KMX)/. ; if you w^aiit 
mon(*y, you may have it. and save 
my executors trouble. James Quin.’ 


Wc have recorded, as historical 
evidence, that theinosl ineorrnptible 
rejmblieaus w ere auston* and ab.sto- 
niions; but it is still a tpiestion 
whether they would not hav 4 ‘ ex- 
erted a more benelieial inllnem-e, 
and have been better men, if they 
hail nmistened their throats with 
Madeira and enlargf*d their .sympa- 
thies with grouse. Solitary habits 
take away many means of forming 
correct Ojiiiiions, and prevent oppor- 
Iniii ties of removing prejudices. 4'ln' 
student in his ealiinctis an im])arti(il 
spcetiitor, and may he a wise judge, 
but he is never a g*>od governor. 
Austerity, a.s Plato savs, is the com- 
panion of solitude, /t is problem- 
atical whether C’oriolanus woulil not 
have gained the consulship, and 
iluTcby ha\e saved his country from 
war, ami himself from msgrace, if 
he had been conciliating and social, 
inflead of isolated and overhearing. 
If Ilubespierre luul held <*om])anioii- 
ship with others. In* might have ex- 
crcis^ed in public the tenderness that 
cluiracleri/ed him at home, where it 
was never believed that he Ifad com- 
mitled the sevcrilie.s that distin- 
guished his I'arcer. ‘ 11 vtait si 
doiu',’ was the invariable reply of 
the girl where he lodged, to every 
accusation that was brought against 
his mcmeu’y. M. M. 
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F TBLICATJON is ever the faith- 
ful index to process in music. 
AVliat the operas, llie eoiu’erts, or 
what the singers or perfonn(?r;jf of a 
season have been, matters little ; for 
a freSh inundation is always gather- 
ing to sweep the fashionable no- 
veTliesof the current year into obli- 
vion. But if we mark the first 
appi'arance of a book calculated to 
place science on bigber ground, and 
to give new' life to social and choral 
peiformanee, tliat work endures as a 
rock, unmoved amidst the cver- 
sliifting scene. The first appearance 
of a choral w ork of Sebastian Bach 
— liis far-famed six motets for a 
double choir — in a complete English 
dress, is a trophy of quiet national 


progress, wliieli show's wliat is doing 
and going forward in tlio under- 
current of Tnusic,}! society in this 
country, far more satisfsu'torily than 
iumuliuous gathering ai the 
Opera ])it or in the concert room. 
The ifehool ill which Mendelssohn 
studied and formed his ear for those 
broad and grand hannonic combi- 
natibns which have eharined the 
public in Ids oratorios, i.s now open 
to all England. An abundance of 
combinatioii.s, never yet heard in 
the clioral music of our r'ouniry, 
present themselves in this volume ; 
and when the choir can execute them 
as they arc intendedr-without ac- 
companiment, beginning and ending 
at the same pitem — we shall have 


• J, S. BacICs Six Motels in Score. The Englisli version by W. Bartholomew. 
London: 1851, 
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realized that * jmre consent’ in part tones and cadences, expression for 

singing, which is ever haunting the every solemn feeling. The * rcso- 

iina;jination of the musician, but is nant fugue,* with its several parts 

rarely attained. inverted, above, below, or in tlic 

As the electric telegraph and rail- midst, revolving like a planet in ita 

road have changed, of late years, all orbit, seems to symbolize oternity ; 

the established habits of social and and the chant or response which 

mercantile intercourse, so also has dies off under the cathedral roof, 

music bcc*n altered by a cosinopo- leaves in the memory an effect as 

litaii art of aiTangemeiit, through pcrniauent as the building itself, 

whic^h tile productions of one i^ountry But we need not borrow from an- 

are (piickly naturalized in another, cient architecture or historic asso- 

Society ill England has been gra- cialion anything to heighten the 

ilually adajitiiig and preparing itself powers of that wonderful instrument 

fora cliaiige of this sort. Organists, — the human voice. Tlie voice of a 

cantors, and cliorus-iuasters, extend- multitude is everywhere tremcn- 

ing from one extremity of our island dons: jt sliook the nerves of the 

to the other, have now grown into open-air preacher, Whitfield, at the 

a very numerous and important hill-side, when he heard a eoiigrega- 

comrnunity. Their names seldom tion of thirty thousand begin their 

appear in public, but their combined hymn. If sucli be the effect of 

inlluoncc and connexions are exteii- sound in its rudest agency, we may 

sive. Even in many large manu- expect much from tlie elementary 

laiitorics and workshops, wherc'-thc education in music, uow im])artcd in 

employer is musical, and diffuses a schools, which will, eventually, com- 

tastc for his own pursuit, the whole bine numbers with skill and expe- 

estaidishmeiit is found to njvolvc rience in the performers, ’sufficient 

more harmonioualy on its wheels, for the purposes of the composer, 

througli the social cultivation of There is no limit to which the iMieap- 

part singing. Lomlon life is, for the cst, and, indeed, the universal organ 

most a splendid Hulitude, where of music need be confined, save in 

each man nasses an isolated exist- those unhappy spots oi‘ our country 

ciice, and forms but a Aciy inade- in which iho benefits of civilization, 

ijiiatc idea of the moral influence education, and industry liave iniule 

diffiisid through the jiractice of noprogi*ess. 

choral inusiir in the countiy’. In re- ^ The choirs now eveiywhcre form- 

mote districts, however, whore the ingi or in full o])eratlon, occupied 

objects and business of life are cir- witli a style of music over which 

cuniscribed, iniisie becomes the ce- time lias iu» influenee but a salutaiy 

m<*rit of society ; the evening of and improving one, liavc bad their 

practice is that of recreation and on- w ants f ully anticipated and supplied, 

loymmil ; the organist-director and Tlic great, contemplative musieinn, 

his choir Teel that they are united in Bacdi, who passed his life retired 

one elevating pursuit, and their well- from the w orld, in the humble oc- 

condiieted. meetings act not less as cupation of c.*antor to the Thomas 

a discipline of benevolence and hu- School at Loipsic, appears never to 

inanity, than of harmony. liave consulted his own immodiato 

Choir musii* is a great branch of interest or personal advancement in 

the art forwhieli the musician will any of his musical undertakings, 

alw ays cherish alfeetion, on account but to have projected liis thoughts 

of its abstract object — its superiority entire^ into the futurity of the art. 

to passing infl lienees or the dictates And thus it happens that his name 

of fashion. Its aim is defined, and is revived at the present day. amidst 

its progress constant. The expres- all the most intcn‘sting associations 

sion of the loftiest thoughts and as- of modern music. It lias been the 

pirations of mankind, in one united praise of JMcndelssohn that you hear 

voice of niiMiy parts, nud the de- in his coni}K)sitions the finest chords 

velopment of the art of coimterpoiiit of Bach. Tlie freshness of the har- 

iiiid fugue, the energetic living prin- monies, and the modern peculiarities 

ciple of music, are both intimately ofiheohlmaster, are so groat, tliatnot 

conecrued ill the progress of the only do they graft on the newest elas- 

choir. Boligiou finds, iu its varied bicalworks,buthis piano-fortepieces. 
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woll played, will even now oft<»n 
earry tlio ilay against 13 ectho%’en 
liiinself. The meditation and pains 
wliieli Bach bestowed on the de- 
\eJoprnent of practical music, are 
c\eniplilied in keyed - iiistruineiit 
iiiiisic both for the organ and clavier, 
orpiano-forte, in stringed-iiistniineiit 
music, and the orclieslra, and in 
choral innsic; besides such minor 
accessories as a S3'steiii of lingering, 
a theory of temperament, the art of 
fugue, spiN'imens of ditlerent design 
in composition, Ac. Fnuii lliese 
discoveries, wliieh brought their au- 
thor no otlier reward tlian the cou- 
seioua satisfnclioii of dojng go<»d, llie 
mnsieiau of the ]»rescnt da\'‘ is reap- 
ing the highest pnielical advantage. 
In this music lie ereets a standard 
of ideal beauty in liis art which 
fashion cannot change ; by it lie 
furins the minds and cultivates tJie 
taste of his pupils. The fame of 
tlic great Leipsie cantor is vet ad- 
vancing, and the useful objects to 
whicli he devoted liis life are not yet 
tJioroiighly exploreil. 

[f we contrast the ciicrgetie life 
of Baeli’s works in tlie present cen- 
tury with the posthumous renown of 
Ins eontemporaries, Handel, Ihisse, 
Xeyser, (iluck, d.c., it will a])pear 
wonderful that a man wlio never 
experienced a publii* ovation in hia 
life, should oceupj^ so proud a position 
ill respect of tliese favourites of tlic 
public of tlicir day. But the music 
of llie tlioalre, the songs, as well as 
the wardrobe and the scenes, are 
laid by in the lumber dejiartmeiit 
as soon as the exeitement of the 
hour is gratified ; and tlic flattered 
com3K>S(T, who rolls liis carriagit 
to and from rehearsal, and recenves 
tfie aeclaraations of a delighted 
iTOwd, is redneed in the course of a 
century to tin? mere sliadow of a 
name. !Notliiiig survives in music 
but that which finds its echo within, 
free from meretricious association. 
Tlie flowers and toys of the hour, 
however pretty or painted, are 
quickly thrown aside, and give pla<'e 
to things wliich ‘grow vitli the 
growth, and strengthen with the 
strength,' of man, for life-long dura- 
tion of enjoyment. 

llandel’s enduring fame was won 
by his sacred compo.sitions and 
oratorios, principally in tJie dcHine 
of his life ; — the thirty j ears, from 


the year 1710 , which he spent in 
the service of the Italian Opera, and 
ill exhibiting the line singers of his 
day, being nearly a blant for pos- 
terity. The usual amhitioii of a 
comjioser of great popular powers 
governed him ; the pleasure of aceu- 
mulating a large fortune — of living 
royallj' — of Ix'stowing patronage, — 
as, for instance, when he appointed 
Waltz, his cook, a basso at the 
Itiilian Opera. Finally, he thonglii 
of posterity, and of having liis 
etiigies jilaced in Poet’s Corner; 
he set the sculptor to work on his 
monument, and paid fur it himself. 
Kveiy transaelion of t liis great iiimi’s 
life bears thestanqmf his personality. 
He was not content to * do good by 
stealth’ — he identilied himself witli 
his ])rodiiclions; and Jn Iiis broad, 
bold, manual impr(‘ss, j'ou eaniiot 
fail to reail ilandel. 

^ But even as regards the latter, 
the sacred periiid, ns wc may call it, 
of Handers career, I hen* is no furtlicr 
grc*at accession or devclo]>mcnt of 
his fame to be expeeteih We have 
obtained a very good idea — far belter 
than lie ever reiuized himself — of his 
principal w orks ; and there is nothing 
111 them which awaits the progress 
of musical cultivation to be more 
accurately cxju’cssed, or to receive 
^fuller justice. There is no man in 
musical liistory wlio so suircssfully 
worked out his career in the midst 
of such st rung jirej udiees. ] Fi* si'cnis 
never to have imagined that liis o\wi 
music couhl be improv(*d, or that 
a complete revolution in the art 
was ]#rneticuble ; tipis, with all 
the streiigtii wJiicli liis conceptions 
display, lie is more freipicntl)' a 
iiiaiiniTist, and antKquated in his 
id^as, than liis Italian contem- 
poraries. The admirers of Handers 
operatic p<n\ers, even in liis own 
kune, were longing to sec him mould 
his style of melody and accoinpaiii- 
ment a little in conformity with the 
more modern art of Galupjii, Scar- 
latti, V’inci — ^iihrasesof wliose melody 
have come (town to us in the can- 
zonets of Haydn and the airs of 
Mozart. But no ; llandtd w ould not 
alter his prceoncejifions. He hat(jd, 
for example, all iterated basses — wo 
arc told tliat he used to Jaugli at 
Rueh basses, and call them ‘ rows of 
pins’ heads;' and yet iterated basses, 
and even chords, liavc been turned 
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to delightful account in beautifying 
a melody by the moderns. 

Handel went to hear Gluck’s first 
opera in England, 2'ke Fall of the 
GiantSt and turned away from it in 
eontenipt; but in the instrumental 
department of Gluek’a score he 
might, perliaps,ha\ (• found some pro- 
fitable suggestions for the iiianage- 
ment of ins own or'licstra. This 
habitual disdain of ulJiers closed 
against him the avenues of iinjirovc- 
merit; and his accompaniments in 
the w ind - instnimojit department 
liave, simu* liis time, repeatedly had 
to b(‘ Idled up, altered, and airieiided. 
The b.'issooti is, perhaps, the only 
wind insi rumen t which he employs, 
wdtli an inSstiiictive feeling of its 
true iiiodiini destination in the or- 
ehestra. llii^ horn and llutcj parts 
have notliing in common w itli modern 
usage ; these are antiipie, and often 
betray the workmanship of one who* 
had no partienlar use for them, but 
allowed them to sound because they 
were in tJie orchestra. The short 
trumpet of Handel’s time is now an 
obsolete instrnnient ; the trumpet 
efleets in his oratorio choruses are, 
how ever, vigorous, if not modern. 

Experimenting little in the or- 
oheslra, and using only, in com- 
posing a lyric tlrama, his aeeuslonu'd 
materials — cliaraeteristie melody 
and that various artilieo of couiiter- 
oiut with wliieii milure and study 
ad richly endow e<l liim — he, liow- 
ever, ilurcw oft' such rapid and 
admirable tlesigns ol* opera songs, 
tliat even now they would exeite 
enthusiasm. „Tlu‘ nnsurjiassed eo- 
piousness of Handcrl s internal re- 
Bourees gives the true elevated cha- 
raeter to his ►genius, lie wrote 
wutli rapidity and decision in a sfylo 
which, though Uandalian and con- 
fined. ii would liavt' been ini]Kissible 
for any oilier master to adopt and 
support w'itli equal spirit and vanety. 
There could have been little to stimu- 
late the powers of invention in the 
situations and sentiments of the old 
Italian opera, which, being princi- 
pally borrowed from the fables of 
classical mythology and iioctry, are 
of a monotonous efuiracter. But the 
various passions w Inch these opi'raa 
called forth being almost invariably 
expressed in airs, demanded an 
inexhaustible fertility in melodious 
themes and subjects ; and the readi- 


ness is wonderful w’hich enabled 
Handel to supply a work of this 
kind, of two or three acts, in less 
than as many weeks. The memo- 
randa on the MSS. of his dramas 
e.stablish this fact of his rapidity to 
the admiration of all posterity. He 
dated the beginning and the ending 
of his operas in the German lan- 
guage; he marked the day of the 
week with astronomical signs ; and 
placed his name to each score, with, 
characteristic method and regularity. 
His time for composition seems to 
have been so pressed by duties of 
superintending and conducting, that 
ho could iiQt, even except Sundays 
from hia days of labour. Associated 
wdtli such buftuon speculators as 
Iloideggor and Rieli in an effort to 
entertain the fashionable ]mblic — on 
his ])art by good inuaie, at a time 
when tasti* was so little cultivated 
that the e*lassical Italian openi sank 
into total neglect, and never revived 
iiiilil, by ilegrees, the ballet eayie to 
its aid — the fidelity and eonseion- 
tiousness which Handel maintained 
towards music show the nobility of 
the artist. llis personal fortune 
might sutler, but music should never 
he desecrated in liis liaiids. With 
this resolution, liekiqit on composing 
and pliiyiiig in public even to blind- 
ness and decrepit ag<J — (inishing his 
ciu’eer of public musician with a 
pailiotio aspect, like that of an old 
llomer or Milton, amidst friends 
wlio never deserleil him, and wdio 
even found sometliiiig ti> like in the 
infirmities of his character ; for the 
excesses of his anger were always 
tempered with a benevolent, just, 
and forgiviiig||^lisi)osition. Few" com- 
I>osers come out of the trying ordeal 
of public life so jnire as Handel. 

Baidi presents a remarkable con- 
trast to his illustrious contemporary. 
His ideas ot* fortune and position in 
the world seem to have been mode- 
rate and philosophic. He never 
travelled or engaged in any of tliose 
operatic contests, in which many of 
Ins countrymen had already won 
victorious laurels in the eyes of ad- 
miring Europe. From a distance 
he viewed these things with aym- 

A , and with an especial interest 
r pow ers of Handel ; but ho 
found the prosperity of his ow n ge- 
nius better consulted in the liberty 
of hia obscure office of cantor, than 
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in obeying the fickle great, or writ- 
ing for the gratification of the singer. 
Having a competence of the good 
things of life suUlciout for the edu- 
cation of a very nninerous family, 
borrt to him in two marriages, ho 
devoted liis happy independence of 
the actual public to the I>e8t means 
of imjiroving the taste and extending 
the eiijovmeiifs of the public in after 
years, lie knew all that was doing 
in musical Europe througli his expe- 
rienced and travelled friend Masse ; 
but feeling tlint posterity w’onlil be 
his chief audience, he surpassed his 
age in niodeni elegance of melody, 
and in the fulness andfiin' structure 
of his harmonious parts. The grace- 
ful turn of Mozart’s melody is anti- 
cipat4*d in so many of the cadenecs 
and })eriods of Bach’s preludes, that 

I ieoplo uonder still whiTo he eould 
lave found it. This discovery, liow- 
ever, rewarded the conataney of his 
apy»lication, and if that ])ure worship 
of al^slract beauty, whicb in his un- 
conventional compositions distin- 
guishes him as the musician r)f y»ro- 
gi-ess — not of any particular ag<‘, but 
of all times. 

His produetiona were not yiriiited 
in Ilia lifetiirie, with a mimcroiis 
list of sub.scribing patrons at the 
end, siicli as Hanael knew often 
richly recoinyMMiaed the ill reception 
of on opc'ra, Imt these w orks engaged 
sucli reverence and rospeet, and 
wer4» Tiuiltiplicd so carefully by mu- 
sician-copyists, tliat they subsisted 
as well in the hearts and enthusiasm 
of mankind, as if they had been 
printed. It was tlic con.suIation of 
the master for tlio obscurity of his 
productions, that he Jind written 
T^liat ‘posterity w'oulfl not willingly 
lei die.* A slow , gradually increasing 
development, overwdielming in its 
way a mass of ignorant prejudice 
and op]>osition, distinguishes the 
posthumous career of this noble 
composer, such as befits one whi) 
lived remote, and whose genius 
throughout life never ob(^ye(l one 
servile impulse. 

The first thing of Bad; which 
worked its way into the esteem of 
Europe, w as that wonderful collec- 
tion of fugues and preludes origin- 
ally called the ‘ well-tempered cla- 
vier.' What the art ow'cs to that 
production, as an aid to progress, is 
unspeakable. It haa been sounding 


morning, noon, and niglit in the 
houses of musicians, where to listen 
to it has become a liabit of the life, 
yet, as a source of pleasure, it ivS still 
aa fresh as at the first hearing ; in- 
deed, the more it is heard, the bettor 
it ifs liked, and while the ear reipiires 
a respite from the repetition of the 
best elassieal sonatas, this l>04>k has 
been able to resist the wear and tear 
of constant use. Time alone can 
fully disclose the eonijirehensivo 
design of the author of this volume, 
and fresh generations of niiisician.s 
will not only continue to form them- 
selves mentally and mamially fi’om 
U.s ])ages, hnt It'arn from tlioui, 
mor<*ov«*r,the imperishable eharaeter 
of true art, and the exalted mission 
of tlie artist. In the niitlst of tlio 
latest mi nicies ofmodewi ineebanisni, 
when the virtuoso on the pianoforte, 
j w itli liis left hand alone, 4*aTi ])^odne<^ 
tlie efiect of four ordinary hands, 
Czerny brought out his eompleto and 
excellent edition of Jbn*)i’s clavier 
works, as a woll-timod eorreetive of 
the ext.ravagam*e of «nisdirt*cted 
practice. Still, therefore, in the 
pianoforte nmsie of the nineteenth 
century, w e are ixMpiired to build on 
foimdations laid mon‘ than a century 
ago. 

Of a like period in the ehronolo- 
•gieal order of ymblieation, is the first 
edition in several volumes, cilitedby 
Griopeiikerl, of Brunswick, of all 
Bach’s compositions for tlio organ. 
The ai tive intlnemv^ of tliiH work in 
England may be* said to liave com- 
menced in tlu* middle of the present 
century. If held <*nt«noble rewards 
to the aiiibitioli and energy of our 
ening organists, of wlium many 
ave, by perse venfiici*, fully eoii- 
qigired the diilieulties of th<» Ccr- 
man treatment of the insinimcnt, 
and are now, by their dexterous 
management of the independent 
pedal bass, fully ecpial to those 
players abroad, w ho have been edii- 
cah^l traditionally in that curious art. 
This new' organ music in England 
lias not only made artists, but it has 
made instruments. The superiority 
of the Gennan eonstniction of organs 
is acknowledged, the ineflcctive 
extent of bass on the keys lias been 
abolislied, to throw a greater weight 
and depth of tone into the pedals. 

Of pure organ musie, written in tho 
fundamental character of tlio instru- 
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luent, tlicre is scarcely any wortliy the 
namebut that of Bach, lie first, with 
the profound bass of thirty-two feet 
pedals, enabled a single riian to sui*- 
pass the moat potent orchestra, and to 
<!ominaud the whole realm of sound. 
What joy that power has given ere 
HOW' to the (ierinan iniisiciaTi shut 
up with his organ in some vast and 
gloomy minster, can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Cold, solitude, and the 
images of death w hic h surround liini 
while pmelisiijg, are nothing in com- 
parison witli his object of directing 
the Jiomnge of thousands of hearers 
towards the inajt'sty ami sublimity 
of the art. For t his acquirement, the? 
]U)orcHt men have given away their 
sul)staiu*(*; and even the daily toil of 
practice has been sweetened by that 
sense of iinp/oveinent wdiich is per- 
haps the highest satisfiietion in life. 

Kor are the violin eo.nposition.s of 
Sebastian Bachomiltedin the present 
(•liamber studie.s and domestic train- 
ing of tlio accomplished performer, 
'file execution of fugues in tliree e.r 
four partsffor one violin, though it 
re^juircH a c<*rtaiTi inelegant scor)pirig 
action of the bow arm, coinmunieates 
a Lnowh'dge (d‘ the iinger-hoard, and 
of the playable compound stops of 
the inst rumen 1, w hich cannot lie so 
well obtained in studies (jf any otber 
form. 

And lastly, in the rii^euess of time, 
to consummate the services of the 
meditative Bach in the advaiwemeiit 
of his art, we have his ehorul music, 
which for long y<*ars has been lying 
by in stillness. Handel said of*^tlie 
Fnglisii public of his day, tlfat good 
music alone w as not enough for theui 
— they (*ould not enjoy it without a 
story. Kveii ifow , in public perfor- 
mances wbi(‘li enlnil expense, nnd 
wliich must In* rendered poiuilar to 
pay, it is fonud that a well arranged 
libretto is of the highest importance. 
But eultivatiou has by thi.s time ad- 
vanced beyond a tune and a atoiy: 
4*ortainly among large communities 
of performing lunsieians, seattcred 
over the face of the country, who are 
.self-supporting and indexiendent of 
ilie favour of mulienees. It is the 
part of nuLsiciahs to lead the way, 
and of aiidience.s meanw liilo to be do- 
4*ile, notobstnn-tive and o])inionated. 
The triste phiinir of tlie oratorio 
Inus hoeomo proverbial; tlie newest 
w riler.s make them as short as pos- 


sible, and Handel daily niidergocs 
the retrenchment and modification 
of some fidendly hand. If wo want 
the vivacity of dramatic action in a 
ronnected train of incidents to im- 
nart a fiavour to our music, it* had 
better be sought at once in the 
Italian opera, than in the sacred 
lyric drama, the forms and subjects 
of w'hich have had their day, and are 
now pretty w'cll exhausted. 

The choral sacred compositions of 
Bach address those who appreciate 
the most exalted st ylo of pure music. 
As they never possessed adventitious 
allurements for the erow’d, tlic^ have 
reposed during long years m tlu? 
archives of the Leipsic school or ti e 
Berlin museum, awaiting that time, 
when the public, assured of tlic soliil 
good to be derived from all the W'orks 
of their author, should in turn ex- 
hibit a desire for them. Their intro- 
duet ion to ])ublic notice dtiring tliis 
year of tin? Great Exhibition, re- 
minds us that tlioy oiler as pra'^;lical 
an advantage to music, in .stimulating 
anil improving choral excellence, by 
eflbrts and elfeds yet untried nnd 
unheard in that department, as any 
happy invention in iii.ichinery can af- 
ford to the peaceful arts of life. In- 
dependently of Bach’s riglits ns an 
exnibitor at our utilitarian congress, 
by a posthumous work consecrated to 
prog’vss in the nineteenth coiituiy, 
our English organs and organists 
liave signalized 1 he triumphs of his 
fugal art in almost ilaily (lisplay.s. 
To observe the foot- prints of so great 
a fame is indeed one of the most 
curious subjects of musical c.vpe- 
rionec. 

The choral unaecoinpanicd motets 
of Baeli w ere first sought out as nr- 
duou8]>raciices by the famous singing 
societies established at Frankfort, 
Berlin, and elsewhere in Geniiany. 
These .schools, as they are called, are 
supported with zeal for the art, by 
protessors and amateurs, whose in- 
strumental training os organists, 
pianists, Ac., has given them a suffi- 
cient insight into composition to en- 
joy it both intellectually and harmo- 
niously. Their principle of co-opera- 
tion is homage and devotion to 
elevated composition; and in uniting 
to realize it, they have heard many 
great elleets, of whieh in England ive 
have but a faint notion. Of the 
canto fermoi for instance, eitlicr as a 
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rli.'iQt or as a Liitlicrnn p:«iilra-tuno 
pervading a fiiguod chorus, we have 
iis yet heard nothing; but in the 
iiungination of Bach, of Handel, of 
Leonardo Leo, and Duriiiile, no form 
of the chorus seems to liave existed 
so majestic and attractive. These 
reverie-s and dreains of choral per- 
fection in the Iasi century have yet 
to be realized in >3ngland. 

T 'naeeonipanied choral iiuisie,ho\v- 
ever, demands the habit of singing 
in each jierfonner, to render it 
ellicient. Braclieal knowledge of 
liannony is of great advantage, but 
it cannot supersede this indispensable 
condition of excellence.. The best 
musicinn is exposed to physical 
weakness ; he is liable to falter in his 
intonation and in his attack of inter- 
vals in atten^iling occasional singing 
and to omit as a habit to use his 
voice. (Jn the other hand, those 
wlio play well and comprehend all 
tlic bearings of a score, aequire a 
great decision and certainty in their 
inode^f reading. But it is not in 
the eajiacity of leader of tlie choir, 
with a predominating voii*e, and 
going a little in advance of his eom- 
paniouH, that tlie assistance (»f the 

ell- read practical musician is here 
desired. Tlie system of one singer 
hanging upon another is higlily in- 
juriouM to cllect. In the complete 
choir every individual relies on^his 
own reading, and listens only to his 
neighbour to take his note w'itli a 
similar iuneetion of tune and to pre- 
serve unity. JIow admirably this 
was done by ebUJreii of tender age 
in the late performances of tlie Ber- 
lin choir in Lon(If>u can scarcely be 
forgt>tten by any ^\ho were presimt 
at them. 

As a test of musleiansbip in the 
individual raember.s of a choir, im 
unaccompanied choruses ever an- 
swered so severely and eflieiently as 
the six motets of Bach. The length 
of 1 1 10 movements, the iiiodulatioi i , tlie 
occasional complication of indepen- 
dent parts, and the ligurate passages 
here and there given tothe voices with- 
out aid from any instrumei: , are 
noveltic.s in this class of eompositioii 
which will solve an untried problem in 
practical vocal harmony. Jenny 
Lind, in her cadenzas, " first exhi- 
bited the marvellous correctness of 
her ear, by modulating in ehromalic 
harmony, by single notes, as readily 


as a fine concerto player on the flute. 
What she did with rapidity, choirs 
may be expected to do leisurely and 
by slow gradations; more particu- 
larly, as in the (4ioral exercise of 
the ear in singing, eich man is 
merely required to eontributi* the 
quota of his o}w correct noit» to the 
liarmony. Still the diilieulty of 
protlueing from a number of voices 
sounds that shall not vary n hair’s 
breadth from perfect intonation, w ill 
be great at first ; and the dangcT* of 
going ivroiig is mueh increased hy 
the length of the composition, as 
well as tlie number of keys tb rough 
wliieli it passe.s. In the motels a 
capclla of the Itoimin seliool of 
Palest rinnaiul V'ltloria — also without 
aeeompnniimmt — the ]>erformnnee 
is very mueli aided b^ a confined 
modulation, wliidi seldom o’eralejis 
the nearest relat ives of the key; and 
Ihe solemn cftecl of this varied mn- 
nolony is just adapted to eeelosiasti- 
eal pur]>oses. 

jdueb’s siUTcd niotetri are fitter 
fur concert ])urposes. 1 ban i’ur eluircli 
music, and may well uiisw'or the ques- 
tion, ‘ Wliat can the choir tlo?' If its 
best and j)icl(i‘d mcinbers pass their 
examination in such a book, they 
are certainly calenlated to form an 
oriiainentar upper <*Ia.Ms in any so- 
yety of eiilf ivated musiiMaiis. 

Six strongly marked varieties of 
design and of mnsicul exnression give* 
a physiognomical individuality to tlie 
motets. TJieir successive eliaraeters 
are tlio grand, the tender, the pathe- 
tic, the plaintive, the Holomii, the 
elieerfiilt But the broad and distinct 
features iinpriutvd on the opening 
of each composition, Jiavc m th(‘ 
progress of it due relief and eontrasi . 
A'otjiing runs on to fatigue and 
satiety, and lest even the elmioratioii 
of the work should fatigue either 
tlii* singer or the hearer, simplicity 
is not omitted. The corales — those 
inspired tunes of the old German 
refonners, which MeiidclHSolin lately 
iutrodiieed into many of his Avorks, 
with a keen apprehension of Itlnglisli 
taste— form throughout the volume 
the most deliglitful resting-places. 

The eorale is thc^iUTed element 
of Bach’s choral genius. The Ita- 
lians and Handel adopted for the 
purjioses of the caft/o fermo the 
Gregorian chant; Bacli found in- 
exhaustible stores for tix^atmcrit iiA 
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<*.oiintt^rpoint and fugue in his native 
Lutheran hymn -tunes. They run 
tlirough nearly all his works, and 
scorn to have mode the pcrpetind 
musie of his boinf!l They are found 
in thorn quite plain, or harmonized 
in a second, third, and fourth man- 
ner, or as a simple canto fermo in 
one part, ^\ith the others moving in 
fugu(?, or introduced in the midcUo 
of a fugue already prepared; in 
.short, in such a series of artistic 
forms as it will better servo our 
present purpose to indicate, than lo 
att(*mf»t io enuriKTate. The anti- 
plional eljonis deliv(‘red hy two 
separate choirs of four j)arts caeli, 
on the words, ‘ Sing to the Lord,’ 
forms a splendid and jubilant intro- 
duction to tin* book. ]jet llie singers 
get well Ihrongli this dillieult com- 
position, and they will be franked 
lor all the. rest. It may conaolo 
them that they will not Jlnd ‘ Alps’ 
o’er AI])s arise.* 

Ihit what vocal eimvage will not 
<iu;iil at the sight of this fonnidalJe 
motet, starting off in eight indepen- 
d'Mit parts, lull of ilorid motion, w'ltli 
no incon.sider!il)le dilUenltit's in the 
time and inodulatiori. extending in 
its ilrst movement to nearly fifteen 
pages Icnglh, and, moreover, des- 
liiu‘d lo tjp sung, w’ltlioul acTompani- 
ineut! Here is a feat not to be 
aceompHslied out of hand by a ea.snal 
itf.sombly of juusieians, hut one 
whicli hfa// at length crow n the iii- 
«*essanl imlnstrv and nqiealed at- 
t(‘m]>ts of ji pi'actising s(M‘ii‘ty. The 
glorious music consecrates the oh- 
jc('t, nltliongli some (icrinans pre- 
icml that liach wants to turn the 
human tliroat into an organ- pipe. 
The organ Inis'- no pow-ers of docla- 
matiiin— the choral voice has;jiTid 
the introductory pages of this motet 
exhibit lliem splendidly. We ’arc 
glad to percohe in Mr. Barlholo- 
lut'w's version not only closeness to 
the original, but such a preservation 
in hiUglisU of all the foreihle accents 
of tin* (h'nnan words, ns contributes 
greatly to the integrity and purity 
of the iiiusie. As a relief to the 
elaboration of this lirst motet, and 
to make the more efleetive elose, 
the two choirs unite in one four- 
part fugue llallclujah. 

’fhe second motet oxqirosses re- 
pose and eonfidoiiee in God; and 
thi‘ two choirs by turns rc-cclio the 


phrase, ' Be not afraid,’ in a strain 
of the most melodious tenderness and 
elegance. Here w e have not the Bach 
of the eighteenth, but of the nine- 
teenth century, anticix>ative of that 
refinement of melody which wo owe 
to Mozart and Ha3aln. The con- 
cluding chorus is of very peculiar 
construction. It is a fugue Alt' nui^ 
soiw for the two choirs, of which the 
twTo subjects are kept \vp by the alto, 
tenor, and has.s ; wdiile the treble is 
wholly reserved for the eorale, Herr, 
mein JXirt, wJiicli is delivi'red by it 
in fragments. This kind of design 
is peiiuliar to the composer, and as 
nothing liktx it has yet- been heard 
in England, it is ealciilated to excite 
the interest and curiosity of uiusi- 
(•ians. N ew models of tlio dov^otional 
fugued chorus are muclf wanicil. 

‘ T wTcstle and pray’ (fc/i lassc 
dich richt), the third composition of 
the series, will please much on ac- 
coifiit of its simplicity and pathos. 
The phrases alternated between the 
choirs move in notes of equal fongth 
and simple eoimlorpomt. Sucec*ed' 
iiig 111#' first movement, which i.s in 
F minor, three minims in the bar. 
we find an andan/i for two cln-irs 
in unison, fugued in I he under iicn , 
with the coralo, WcU dn loflniftiit 
vml t'atvr fjint, as a canto J\ rmo in 
the soprano, 'riii-s eoni]>osUioi ‘‘om- 
cludjL's with the same corrdc b\ its 
most simple Ibrni. Simplicity^ in the 
endings of tin* motels, to ensure 
their ciloct, seems a general prin- 
ciple of tlio composer; and it is a 
judicious one, for the mind, after 
toiling lliroiigli the ma/cs of har- 
monv, delights lo find its prospect 
clear and well defined. There is 
nothing to prevent this motet from 
being produced at a short not fee. 
Its construction recommends it as 
the most favourable one for com- 
mencing the xiraclice of the work. 

The fourth motet, in (r minor, 
beginning, Komm, Jesn, komm^ 
notwithstanding the rhapsodical 
character of the words, in whicli the 
Lutherans often approach our Me- 
thodists, opens with a most imp.as- 
sioiicd and beautiful strain of mo- 
dern melodv and harmony. Being 
often in eight real parts, the ex’oeu- 
tion of this piece will be found 
difiieult ; but tlio expression is pro- 
foundly touching. There is no eorale 
in this composition, but it ends with 
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a simple strain in four parts, which 
the composer calls on air. 

Tlio fifth motet opens with the 
glorious coralc, Jesu, meine Freude ; 
and the entire eompOw<<ition is imbued 
with solemn and profound religious 
{floom ; it is, in fact, a Lutheran iv- 
ciuicin, paitilin;r tli » conflict of the 
departin'^ spirit— its fears, its hopes, 
its devout contidence. The (*orale 
w'liii h is its burden pervades ii in a 
varielyof exquisite forms. andahvays 
imters in tones of saintly sweetness 
and pious consolat ion, reminding one 
of ilu! erucillx held up to the dying. 
The style of tins motet is old, at 
lra5«t fully of the time o|^ Baeh, and 
ilie declainal u*n lias all the severity 
^‘f liinlieran eluireh inusie. Weean 
I ]i(*ve that such .rounds liave so- 
! ‘ iini/ed the funeral rites of many 
:• !\in*ed old Saxon burgomaster. 

Tiie last iiuitet, Dtr deist hitfl 
-rri Sr/iW(ir/i/i( it, is ebeerful in its 
<;.ir:ietcr, a ml of a verv elcar, dis- 
iinet design, 'riie triple measure. 
i\ liieli^bound.s in a of forms 

ttirongliout all the eom positions, 
:'w s lliem a very peinibar eliaraeler, 

■ I ’t i.s eimiientli^ Iln‘ ease in this 
llu‘ teiidor and sweet 
•!t (»t' tJu* eoralo in four parts, 

* f‘rr ffitifjrr (irist (we give the 
i ' I 05 words rather than tlio Lng- 
as belter ealling the work to 
l.^l^Ieal rejider), the volume 

'ii^. Mien, is evidently a labour 
'■is Haeli Ijoped tliat ]»oslepity 
-I’M ap]>!'e(;iate afuT ‘some 3'ears 
<i pa-ised over,’ as our own liaeon 
’./I’esvfd li)]n>i(‘. Ill tile beqn<‘st of 
works; and iln‘ ipieslion now' is, 
ow shall we <luly prolit by it P 
.S'*oei*itioiiS of organists, teachers 
ot‘‘^nnMe, ami people aecnstoined. 
Iron! dally oeeiipation, to look into 
ilie internal etnjslnielion of niaiiy- 
vniei'd eoinposition.-i — sueh as are 
tli(‘ inoinbers of tlie liondon Ihndi 
iSociet}' — may I'lb’ctually lead the 
V ay. as tliey did in Meinlelssohri s 
youtli, at the Singing Sehool at Jler- 
(iri, under Zelter. Jfut l<oiidon is 
large ; the unaceompanied cli rus is 
iili ns u new study j and to collect 
all the good musicians, who re(|uirc 
freij'icnt meeting and drilling to ae- 
cotnpii.sh thcmselvca in these new 
exercises, must take time, and con- 
tine the practices as yet within closed 
doors. TJic iloublc choir, reckoning 


only ten voices to a part, would re,- 
quire eighty singers ; and the esti- 
mate should be double, to give due 
majesty and import anee to the 
motets in any large eoni*crt-rooin. 
^Numerical streiiglU is one dillicuUy 
to be got over in forming the ebon* 
of Bacli, ami it involves another — 
viz., equality of talent, without 
which imisie is always in peril in 
lai'ge elioruses. Here iiolhiug w’ili 
do but tlu^ real note from every one 
who sings; the modulations mrst 
be made in tune, or we shall soon 
find oiirselve.s sailing w ithout chart 
or coinnass in search of the original 
key. in all nnineroiisly composed 
elioruses, iinlbrhiiiatidy, tin' de- 
fauUers luive bilberlo been in excess. 

However, Iboiigh insl.nnnental 
players in Knglaiid <io n^t sing iniieb, 
nor make the pianoforte, as they 
should, a eonipi’iidions iiilnubietioii 
to ail priietieai iiiusii’. we do not iles- 
pair of being able to eX]>lore at 
length even these nnknow ii regions 
of.lninnony. 'I’hey are evidently of 
a class oreomposiuon wdiyli eaniiol 
at. first be practised aeeordiiig to the 
original tlesign of the author. They 
must al tirst be aeeonqianied ; ami 
it would aid clearness it’ (‘aeb <*lioir 
had its own aceompjinyist, for in 
some places tin* niiisie is really too 
^^dl for tc'ii lingers to give any hli'a 
of till* motion of tlie parts, or to do 
■more than Hii.staiii the enrreet intona- 
tion of the .suecessiv(‘ keys. Kxpe- 
rienec will al.<o direel a now' order 
of tliesc* works in *a]>proacliing flieiii 
for practice. 'I'he lirsi, will bo the 
)a.vt, tln^en^w iiing accoinplishmont ; 
ami (lie M'enrid, 'notwilliNiJiiidiiig ita 
iiivitiiig, amiable cninijii-m enient, 
may al.^o be judicioui^y postporn*d. 

Tjie upper cla.sscs, in ail well- 
traineil choral societies, likcjM r. lliil- 
lairs, an* benctited Iiy ocoahional 
seieeLion and prornotiou from the 
rank?, and by being set upon some 
new' service of bononr and reward. 
No 0110 professing anv department 
of pr«'icti<‘al music likes to iiave 
much rernniuiriir beyond bis reach 
ill that one. lu eneonrage ernula- 
tioii. and to reward dislinguisheil 
merit, tlie best singles in vocal so- 
cieties might be nicked out one bjy 
one to form a double choir for ilacli s 
motels. In conquering the dilli- 
cuUies of tluiir task, tliey would 
Lave the safisfaetion of smoothing 
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before them every approach to mo- 
dern and ancient composition. Such 
an object might well be accomplishtMl 
in certain musical departments of 
the provinces, whore the opportu- 
nities for meeting are frecpicnt and 
convenient, and wln're the attention 
is not distracted by the variety of 
aflairs and the diversity of interests 
which render tin? social musical 
unions of London less intimate and 
united than those of the country for 
any special purpose. A conductor 
of critnusiasm and taste, and a choir 
supported by organists, lady piano- 


forte players, and other thorough - 
paced dilettanti, would soon become 
animated with kindred lire. AVe 
all know, from Handel’s works, what 
lino tilings double choruses are — 
tossing their harmonies fromr side 
to side; hut for all this, Handel 
seldom writes fngally in eight parts ; 
ills parts arc often redoubled, or the 
choirs answer., and re-eelio one an- 
other. J3aeh .'“grapples with this 
poljriihouic dilTiculty ; and now the 
interesting qucptioii remains — How 
can it be pciibrmed — how will it 
sound ? 


THIS YKAK’S SONG-CEOP.* 

T he plirases uhieh are most common in the months of men are often the 
most di'llicnlt to dcliiu*. We know more or less clearly wliat we do 
not mean by them; but what we do mean by them, we know hardly at all. 
And tin’s is especially true in ((ucstu ns of taste. Analysis will teach us to 
know why things arc not beautiful, but never w'hy they arc ; still less w ill 
any a prioH reasoning on the matter, w'lu'rciii, as in a priori ethics, tl\(‘ 
usual argument is certain to be the petit io principii. jEsl belie cull i. at ion 
may teach us to perceive beauties wliere w o never suspected any, anil 
the youth who at seventeen thinks Guido’s theatrical glitter (though Guiilo 
has sometimes more in him than that) the perfeetiou of painting, and sees 
nothing to admire in Franeia or young llaphael, learn.*', as he grows to 
manhood, to despise Ihe coarse and merely outward beauty of tlie former, 
beside tin* inw'ard and spirilnal grace, and the deep seientitn* coinpositioii of 
ihe two latter. Hut alibis eiillivat ion will not tell liiin why Eraneiaaiid 
Eaphael are beautiful in bis eyes. It will at most have awakened in him. 
not created, a mwv sense, — a .sense wliicb must have been in him, real and 
living, all along, — which is just as unutterable to him, now that ho is aw are of 
it, ns it was when lie knew' nothing of it, amlwbieb, whenbe tries to analyze 
it, vanishes among a number of very acute and deep-sounding abstract no- 
tions, ending in ‘ ation,’ ‘ ity,’ and ‘ al,’ but wliieb are neither beautiful tbom- 
selve.s, nor the causes of beauty in liini, nor miything whatsoever, exeejit a 
number of empty worths abguL the matter, by no int'an.s the matter itself; 
just as the m'osL acute and scientific lecture on egg-shells is by no ini'ans 
identical w ith, or practically as useful as, tlie simple eating of the egg itself. 

With the kindest wishes, therefore, to all ‘.seientilic jesthetic* on tin* 
matter of poetry, tlie poet who w rites, and the critic who judges, must oftci: he 
excused from making use of it, cX'on in those question.s of artistic form where 
it would seem at first sight useful, if not necessary. Eor even in the ques- 
tion of form, what tlio lonn ought to be, depends on what the idea is. The 
body does not shape the spirit, nor are tlie body and spirit made separately, 
and then stuek together afterwards; that is, if tliey are really to oe body 
and spirit, and not in merely mechanical and aeeidentul combination with 
each other, like the organization of the ‘ gingerbread bride arid bridegroom, 
with a peradventui*e baby,* wliieh Jean Paul saw at Siehonkiis’s wedding, 

* Cam (itiidi Windows. A Toem. By E. Ikirrett browning. Chapniiin and Hall, 
lioiuloii : 1831. 

Tlie Poems, Postkimom and Collected, of Thomas Lovell Bcddocs, Pickering. 
London: 1851. 

Violenzia. A Tragedy. John W. Parker and Son. London: 1851. 

Poems, By George Alereditb. John W. Parker .and Son. London: 1851. 
Poetry, Sacred and Profane, By John Wright. Longin.*in and Co. London : 
1851. 
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‘ who, like tho throe children, had come up unhuri out. of the lierjr fur- 
nace, and had* (like most characters in modern plays,) * raisinx histcad of 
souh.' On the contriyy, the })ody, if it is to he a real hoily, is sha]3ed hy 
the spirit, a speech wliicli it has invented to express itself \\itlud. a house 
which it has made for itself to live in. and tliat not out of e\traiuH>us hri<*k.s 
and mortar, nor by contract with certain faculties of the brain, as hired 
architects and bricklayers, but which lias grown on its back, liki* a snail's 
shell, mystcrion.'jly secreted out of its oun very self, and moulded atom by 
atom into the outward likeness of its inner shape. And if any one think 
the simile a low jiie, all we answer is, w hen lie can tell us liow' a snail 
makes his shell, we will tell him how' a poet make.s a pcieiii. 

When, therefore, wo complain, as w'c do, of w'ant of artistic, form iii 
Mrs. Browning’s very noble Casu (iuidi (which we cominenee 

by reproving, because wo wish not to daiii]> the ell'eet of our eiilliusiastie 
prai.si*,) we, after all, only mean that, if wo had had the writing of it. we 
siiould have put it in a diflerent shape; — an unimportant obseiwat ion to our- 
selves, because wi* an* ]3crfsctJy nw'iire that we could not have written it at 
fill; and an eqiiallv unimportant «>bscrvatiori in itself, hecanse the reason 
for putting it in a diirciviU form, would be simply beenuse the tiling to ho 
expressed wouM hav o been diiVerenl, and our idea, or B.*s or (\*s, of the sub- 
ject-matter have been, not Mr.s. Browning’s, but another ; and there is no 
wisdom in demons (rating lliat a horse i.s an ill-made animal, when consi- 
dered as a cow. 

Instead, therefore, of lamenting that Mrs. Brow'ning diil not throw 
those scenes of the Florence Kevolution on which she looked out from 
CasaGuj^i w iinlows, instead of the Biiularii* Odi*, or pair of .uich, which she 
has chosen, into the form of an Kpos. or a Jifragcdy, or even, as she might 
very well have done, into an Arislopliiuiic farce, in which tho ab.sard. by 
virtue of its intense Inttcriiess, might have risen at moments into tho pro- 
phetic sublime, we will simply takt* it as it stands, ladicving that the very 
incoherent ami fragmentary lorm of it is in itself a Irno and natural (‘X])re»- 
sion of her own just hew ildeimeut, unecrlainty, alternate hope and <lisap- 
])ointmont, ragiie yet sure oxpeetalion of a darker and a hrigliier future, a 
rod sunrise of relrihuthm, from w'liose glory and wliosi* liorror her eyes, as 
they slioidd have done, tiirned aw'ay, whil^all things quivered befori? them, 
indistinctly amid the mist of tears.# 

Only, on tliis method. having once accepted the fonu which tho poet lias 
ciiosi'u as the natural ami litiing one, we reserve to ourselves the right to 

e v all iiieousisteueies. If a certain shape be the true one, let that he 
llirougliout, and let each member of it be the bc.st possible of its kind; 
ami w hether those rules have bcwi attended to or not, arc quite external 
and analytic (juestious, to be solved by comparisofl. • 

We assert, then, onee and for all, at the outset, tliat llic poem is a most 
wise and beautiful and noble poem, — a poem w itii a purpose, ami that pur- 
pose c.uTied out in speech, as few are in these days oi ]mr}>oSelc88 song- 
Iwittcring. But, for that very reason, w'c pnitest again.st its obvious faults 
of carelessness ; not for Mrs. Browuing’.s ow^n sake, --one ran afford a few 
spots on the sun — indeed, never .see them except throiigli a telescope, — hut 
for the .«akc of the many young writers wJnwe taste will bo affecled by her 
cxamjile, and who, w'hethcr or nut they can write such pages as the last 
three of this poem, will say, — ‘ You coiifes.s that Mrs. Brow ning writes the 
grand and melodious verse : and she sees no reason against stringing 
three such rhymes together as ‘ elemental,’ and ‘ prevent all,’ and ‘un- 

S sntlo ;’ and if she does it, why may not I? You confess that Mrs. 

rowning is next to Tennyson 'timself, in uttering the noblest of sound 
and sense, in homely Saxon monosyllables : and yet she, in her very finest 
passages, sees no harm in u.sing the very longest and stillest latni-dictionary 
words in the very loosest sense ; and if she docs it, wdiy may not 1 P You 
confess that Mrs. Browning can write tho very tersest and purest of Eng- 
lish when slic <*liooses : and if she secs no reason against false grammar, 
fiilse inflexions, plira.se.s whose meaning is clear enough, from the .strength 
of the thought, and its coherence w itu tliat in the context, and which yet 
VOL. XLIV. CCLXIV. U TJ 
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cannot be construed, or, according to any known rules of English, proved 
to mean wliat you evidently see they do mean, but stand like rough 
stones and scaffold-poles in the face of a polisliei marble wall, or the 
written iiints about colour and effect, whicli a skctcher otten leaves among 
his clouds and trees, as remembrancers of what they ought to be like when 
he comes rcfdly to paint them — if Mrs. Browning may do all this, liy 
notTP* 

Let the leader be judge between us and Mrs. Browning, and listen to 
two (piotations, which, wJiatcver faults we may lind witli their detail, w'ill 
need no comment of ours to prove their beauty. Take, for instpc'c, the 
opening ; and, to show what wo mean, we must do a very rude thing, and, 
at tlie risk of spoiling the general effect, — if it be not altogether too excel- 
lent to spoil, — comment as we go on, at least by marking words in 
itfdies : — 

J Jioanl last night a little child go singing, 

’Ne.'itl) C;iH<a (luidi windows, by the chiircli, 

'0 holla liberta, O holla!’ stringing, 

The same words still on notes lie went in search 
So high for — 

Tlio true Englisli is — in search of which he went so high. "Wliy have 
we to ren^ind Mrs. Browning, of all living women, of so simple a fact.^ 

yon cmichulfd the up.s|>ringing 

Of flTich a nimble bird to sky from ]>erch 
Must leave the whol^ bush Iti a IrewUe tfreai ; 

And that tlic heart of Italy must beat, 

'While such a voice h;wl leave tf) rise Hererio, 

’Twixt olnireh and pabiee of :» Florence sticet I 
A little ehihl, too, who not long had hocn 
• By mother’s finger steadied on his feet ; 

And still ‘ O l«‘Ua liberta’ ho sang. 

We are sorry to have lo complain. But surely ‘ eonehuled’ is mere 
— we will not say wlial— for one of two phrases, ‘ I concluded.’ or ‘ You 
would Jijivo concluded, Inul you been there.’ And surely, too, the word 
• eonehuh‘d’ itself is not tlie right one. We do not <l(*ny that it is logically' 
corr(''ct, hilt do not oiir instincts tell u.s that it is mslfiotically sliocking? 
One <loes not comdude, but see iriul feel, i-oiiecruiug such images ; intricate 
ones, too. as tjiat of tlie hinl and tlie bush. And wliy is tlic ‘ that’ whicli 
grammar would require in all but eollotpiijL.sly le after ‘ concluded,’ omitted? 
Tliere are but too many of these eol]o(|uiulisnis. to give them no harder 
name, in this })oein ; no oni* hates the nie!eoroe]>y of Pope and Co. more 
than we do: Init the most playful simpbeiiy is pcrfeetly' consistent Avith 
the severest grammar. And w hy talk of a irvmhh insteiul of a gr(^cn 
tremble ?■ It is not Engbsli. Ju the old Imllads, and in tlie imitations of 
them, it is (|uite ’allowable to put certain stock epilliets after tlie noun, for 
the sake of making tlie oliject expressed by the noun strike the imagination 
Ix’foro its aecideiita. But that rule does nut apply' liere. The object is a 
gri'cn busli trembling. 1 f yvou have once seen that it trembles, its colour 
w ill be unimportant to you — for you know' already aa hat it is, ami thcn’forc 
its * green’ is superiluou.s. But If you first — as you would — see that it is 
green, and then afterwards see that it is trembling, you have, as you ought 
to linvo, the common quality' first, as the geuus, and then, as the individual 
thereof, the object Avhieh is uue.xpectedly’ found to possess that quality — 
and lher(‘fore you put the general adjccti\e before, not after, tlic particular 
noun — a metliod Avhich is the cause of beauty in manv a line expression in 
this very jioom, such as * eailcnced tears,’ ‘ Jiiarblc film,’ * righteous rage/ 
and sueli like. 

Look again at the same defects in another really' noble passage : — 

'Hien, gazing, I beheld the long-drawn street 
Live out, from end to end, full in the sun, 

With Austria’s thousands. Sword and bayonet, 
liorse, foot, artillery — cannons rolling on, 
l.iko blind, slow storm-clouds gtttant with the heat 
Of undeveloped lightnings — 
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(What an image to have been spoilt by two such words as ' gcatant* and 
* undeveloped !)* 

->€ach bestrode 

(Bestridden is surely tl o post participle.) 

• By a single man, dust-white from head to heeb 
Indiffereiit as the dreatlful thing he rode, 

Calm as a sculptured fate, and terrible ! 

«****♦ 

So, swept, in mute siymficance of storm, 

'I'he marshalled thousands, — not an eye d^iecl 

(Now * deflect* is iioitlier English nor Latin. Tt sliould have been either the 
Englisli past participle, dijlevied, or the eru(l<' form of the Latin one, de» 
Jiexus ; ihjtcx, like rejles.) 

To left or right, to catch a novel form, 

Of tlie famed city adorned by architect 
And carver, iioi* of beauties live and waitu 
Scared at the casements ; — all, stvaijl^furward ryc^. 

And faces, held as steadfast as tlieir swonla. 

And cognisant of acts, not imaycria, 

(Of course tlic meuuing is at once unmist ak cable, and most poetical. But 
wliv biiiig in the wiiolc sentence by a needless fault of graniniar, omitting 
tlie preposition which alone could make the lirst line of Mie four sense, — 
‘ All wit/i siraiglilforward eyes.’ And siitely, surely, sucli vague abstract. 
Latin words as oupiizant, and imayerics^nvo of too thin and cloudy a fa))pic 
to lit iu well into ihe solid objective stiilf which summnds them, or to be in 
any real flrtirilic kee])ing uitli the key of thy grand ])a8sagci whii’h’ follows, 
ulioreiu Airs. Browning is herself again — (except in that sod sixth lino.) 
Till' key. 0 TuHcnns, fits too well the wardsl 

Yo asked for mimes ; these bring you tragedies — 

For fjurple ; thcdc sliall wear it aw your Ionia, 

Ve played like children ; dit* like iiiiiocontH ! 

Ve luiiiiicked lightnings with a torcli : the crack 
Of the actual holt, your paslimv, vircumrefits. 

Yc called up ghosts, believing they were slack 
’JV) follow any voice from ( Jilbo^s tents. . . . 

Tlcre’s Samuel ! — And, Grand-dukes come bjick ! 

But wo will make no more complaiiits, and with full admiration ask 
wluit can well be loftier than this : — 

1 love no peace which is not fellowshifi. 

And which includes not mercy. 1 would have 
Rather, the raking of the guns across ^ 

The world, and shrieks against Heaven^ architr.'^vc. 

Rather, the struggle in the .slipi^ery fosse. 

Of (lying men and Jiorsc.s, and the wave 
Blood-bubbling. . . . Knough s;iid ! — -By Christ’s own cross. 

And by the faint heart of iny wotmi/ihood, 

Such things are better than a Peace wliich sit.s 
Beside the hearth in self-coin mended irsjod, 

And takes no thought how wind and raiii.by fits 
Are howling out of doors again -it the good 
Of till ■ poor wanderer. What* your peace admits 
Of outside anguish while it sits at liome '( 

I loathe to take its name upon my tongue — 

It is no peace. 'Tis treason, stiff with doom — 

’Tis gagged despair, and inarticulate wrong, 

Annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, 

Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting ’ncath the thong, ^ 

And Austria wearing a hmo<»tli oiive-lcaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpreas 
The life from these Italian 'souIp, in brief. 

O Jjord of Peace, who art Lord of RightfiOusnesB, 

Constrain the anguished worlds from sin and grieb 
Pierce them with conscience, purge them with redress. 

And give us peace which is no oounterfoit !~pp. Ill, 112. 

V u 2 
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T3y quoting wbicb. single passage, we consider ourselves to have made a 
full amende honorable to Mrs. Browning for all the hard tilings which we 
have been forced, by our critical fanaticism, to say of her ; and so take our 
leave of a poem whi.*li raises its author’s name higher thaii even her pre- 
vious works liavc done, not merely from the improved metrical polish and 
rhythm of it, but because it combines, to a degree unique in our day, either 
among poets or poetesses, rich and intense imagination, with a strength, and 
health, and abundiincc of thought, altogether manlike ; and yet is in nowise 
dcHcicnt — as the exquisite allusion to her child, in tJie conclusioji, will 
prove — in occasional touches of the very sweetest womanly tenderness. 
And if w^o have said one harsh w'ord here, it is only in tho hope that, if 
these words meet Mrs. Browning’s eye, wc may help to ‘ pierce her w ith 
conseiemfo,* and shame her — if it must bo done so harshly — into doing her 
owm powers justice by that common care, w'hich is expected of every school- 
boy, and so prove at once her title as the greatest poetess — and one of the 
greatest poets — of modern Europe. 

Is, then — to return to tho argument with which we started — a true 
aesthotie science impossible, as w^3l as useless, w'ere it possible ? By no 
means ; provided it be what all true science is, inductive. This is the rea- 
son w'hy, ,jn our opinion (though wc confess to be very liglitly^ read in tho 
matter), much real practical knowledge may he gained from Aristotl(*s 
poetics, from the critical w'orks of Lessing, Goethe, and Winkelinan, and 
very little from Sehlcgcl, and r othiug at all from Schiller’s uiiroadablo 
JEslheiic/ie Briefe : because, while tho method of Schiller is altogether an 
a oriori one, and that of Schlegel no method at all, but a mere gaudy oratorio 
eclecticism, the four first mentioned do proiced, consciously or um;o?.seiously, 
on a true inductive method. * Caring little, and when they are wisest, 
earing not at all, to deline beauty, tliey go to nature, and to works of 
confessed excellenee, to sec not why, but where and w hen, certain things are 
beautiful in them; and thence arrive at something li]..e laws, which, like 
all scientific laws, they can apply afterw'ards, sui’oly and successfidly, 
though they understand them no more than w e understand gravitation or 
the law' of gaseous expansion. 

Ou this method wo may loach ourselves mucli, atwl coiTcetly ; only 
bearing in mind three things, ^f^irsl, that our laws will he more prob.ably 
correct, tho wider the sphere of obscr’Patioii from w'hich they have been 
drawn ; and that because that sphere, as in all science, is a (tontiniiully 
wid(‘ning one, ivsthetic law's, like chemical or geological laws, are not cer- 
tamties, but only probabilities, which every new eliaractcr who is born 
into the w'orld, every poem or scrap of poetry, wliieli our instinct tells 
us is beautiful, may gjvo us occasion to alter. Tho i)oet, therefore, 
W'ho eon^lm^s ]iis,.studies to other poets, and does not extend it daily and 
hourly to living men and living nature; and, still more, he who devotes 
himself to the w'orks of a single school, fancying, because they seem to him 
to bo the highest form, that they contain also the whole sphere of art, is cer- 
tain to end os a mannerist of some cramped and ugly sort ; and to draw 
snob figures ns too many young artists do, when they fancy that, by 
copying Greek statues, or sitting models — which arc, pro tempore^ dead 
corpses — they can arrive at that which the Greeks got by copymg living, 
moving, wrestling, dancing men and w'onien. 

And w'o must rocolloct, loo, that, in all induction, the law*, as Bacon held 
most strongly and clearly, is not produced by our thouglits, but reveals 
itself, whether it be the right or wrong one, in some unspeakable and 
truly supernatui’al w’ay, out of the depths of instinct which lie below all 
conseiousnoss. Whether that inner spirit, under whatsoiwcr name, of 
pure reason, or moral sense, or aesthetic faculty — which are, after all, but 
idiflerent phases of the one spirit in us — ^^vill tell us truth or not, depends 
altogether on its health, or its freedom from those idola specus, fori, tribus, 
et theatri which as Bacon w ell knew, and every poet ought to know, are 
not mere blots of the logical intellect, but foul mists rising from the deepest 
abysses of our being ; and even in those cases where they only distort 
our logical or artistic power, yet most truly ‘ have in them the nature of 
sin.’ On the moral hemth, then, of either poet or critic — on liis love, hope, 
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tinist, patience— humility toward God, and man, and nature — will the cor- 
rectuesa of his critieisin, or the worth of his poem, ultimately depend ; and 
every indulgence in pcevishneas, hate, priac, prejudice, coarse appetites 
and passions, will not only Set him at (fiscord with the universe around 
him, and blind his eyes to its great harmony, Init pivvent him, in so far as 
they possess him, from uttering anything but discord and folly himself. 

^^Vver let the poet forget, likewise, that, tVoin the combined action of 
Ih^se two causes, the eontinual appearance of fresh beauty in the world, 
and the continual binding of all our eyes by our own trailty, a-sthetic. 
science, let it li(» as perfect as it may, will surely Jag beliind art, and <Ti- 
ticism know as little of the boundless lield of poetry, ns science doi's of the 
boundless tick! of nature. 

Science, tlierefore, can never construct a poem, nor even a single image. 
It can only criticise its ill-constniction, and judge wdicther it is a strong 
uiul liealtliy specimen of that species of which it has been fated, wlictLcr 
the poet will or not. to li.avc been born. Poc/fi ttasniur, non ft. And 
H'sthctic education, like all, other, is meant, not to give him a new nature, 
but to enable that which he has to grow and develop healthily, u it hout 
(list‘ns(‘ OP distortifni. As for any further use of it, consider, that even 
Frankenstein contined his ambition to the making of some one else, and 
never, so far as \vv know, seriously contemplated the notion of,ivmaking 
Jiimsi‘lf. 

!N() poetry of niodcni days is a better example of these laws, and the 
disastrous <*oiise(piciice8 of disregarding fliem, than that of Mr. Thomas 
Ijovell llcddoes. Hero is the strange ])henoiiienun of a man, modest, sim- 
])le, higld)'^ edu(*ated at every point, apnr(‘ciating an<l studying the beat 
models, possessed of untiring energy, and f^icy such as does not fall to tho 
lot of one in ten ihonaand, devoting himself, with single mind ai4,d lofty 
purpose, to tlie production of works of pure art, simply for their o\mi sake, 
without cure for praise or pay — and failing. Tlie simple cause of his failure 
being, as it seems to us. tliat ho has trust<*d to this very scicntitic irsthctic; 
and fancied througliout that he could make poetry consciously and de- 
lilierately, by rule and measure, according to tli(» school of Marlowe and 
his coutciiiporarics. Tliouglits and images grow up in Jiis mind in rare 
])rofusion, and he says to himself, ‘ I miisjj, pul these together, and make 
something out of them, accoi*dmgtp the best model I know.’ And he does 
make something out of them, gorgeous and forcible enough ; Imt, it is 
made — put together: you can seethe joints and nail-holes, lie himself, 
his biographer tells us, in the excellent memoir prelixed to 10.4 poems, was 
in a state of eoiitinual dissatisfaction with his work, cutting out ])a.ssages, 
even whole scones, putting in new ones, altering his jdot again and again, 
tiying to make the thing lit and cohere, but it «'ould not. Ygu cannot 
]mt a statue togctJicr, you must caiwc it out of the single Jilock. Still Jess 
can you produce u beautiful plant by eiitting out and piecing together oikj 
according to your notions of what is pretty. You must put a seed into the 
grounll, and let nature nourish it, anfislecj) and wake while it grows up. you 
know not liow; and .so alone you will have a live plant, expressing tnuy the 
idea of its species, in harmony with the whole universe an)uiul it. lie 
does not sav, ‘ I have an idea ; I will let itjic and grow in my mind, and 
watch in what form it crystallizes and takes sliapc on my imagination, 
whether as subjective elegiac tliought, or obj<’ctivc ballad ; or both sub- 
jective and objective, as a dramatic exhibition — a human soul stniggling 
with circumstance.* Ho docs not even say, simply, ‘ I have an idea ; what 
Is the best form which 1 can find for it P* But, ‘ I have a form, what idea 
shall I imt into it? 1 want to write a drama; w here shall I find a plot? and 
where shall 1 find chara(!tcr« to work my plot ? and where shall I find 
words for my chara(,-tcrs to talk ?* There is a very melanchctfy record of 
this kind among his notes. * Ih*amaik pertton-a: for an abandoned character 
of ‘ Loves arrow poisoned.* 

‘ The words of each speaker to he, if possible, always cbaracterist ic. 

' Anrelio — poetical, from love or indignation: impassioned: with ca- 
dences of gentler feeling. 

* Erminia—ol more gentle innocence : soft and poetical, ascending to 
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pure Bubbinity feeling at the end/ .... And so on for a page or 
more. 

Alas ! «o» sic iiur ad astra ! Wbat is but play-^ghtry P Of a 
hiA kind, perhaps, but still dead mechanism, noisy with the hammer 
aam the saw.— 'Stage-property, dresses, which are not men, but actors' out- 
sides, which never wifi be got to talk like men and women, never will inte- 
rest us, because, having no personality, no central idea in them, tli^'y never 
win awaken our curiosity ; for without expectation there can be no cuH- 
osity. About the actions of a monster — a being, if such were possible, 
having no common ground with ourselves — we could never feel curious, 
because any and every action of his ivould be ec^ually prob ible and impro- 
bable to us. It is only when we are looking at the story ol a man, a being 
of like passions with ourselves, that w'e are continually longing to know 
what ho will do next, because we are longing to sec w^hetlier he does what 
we would have done in his placjc. Not that, of course, Mr. Ueddoes’ cha- 
racters are utterly inhuman : that is impossible in the work of any man of 
average talent ; but inhuman as a class. Their pathos excites no sym- 
pathy ; their sins make you disgusted with them, not indignant against sin, 
for, indeed, it is not sin ; they are not moral and accountable soids, but 
puppets who Icf^ from one extreme of passion to the other, without any 
step betivpen. There is no inner unity in each of them, and therefore thero 
cannot be any hi the dramas whicli arc made up out of their sayings and 
doings. 

The truth is, Mr. Beddoes h’Ss little or no imagination, only a fancy, 
enormous in every sense of the word. The faculty which suggests, com- 
pares, alludes, is present in a rare degree. That which sees into things, 
and fccls'for and with them, and puts the poet at every turn in thS place of 
that which he sees, he it a character or a Hower, enabling his soul to live 
every day through a whole cycle of transmigrations — of that, the true 
dramatic faculty, Mr. Beddoes lias little or none. Here and tlierc, as must 
happen with such fancy and such labour, we find a brilliant Hash of scenic 
imagination, like that passage in the Brides Tragedy ^ where Leonora is 
watching her daughter's corpse 

Speak, I pray thee, Floribcl ! 

Speak to thy mother ; but whisper, * Ay.* 

Well, well, I will not press her, I am sure 
She has tlie welcome news of some good fortune. 

And hoards the telling till her father comes. 

Perhaps she’s found the fruit he coveted 

Last night. Ah t she half laughed. I’ve guessed it, then. 

Come, tell me ; I’ll be secret. Nay, if you mock me, 

I must be very angry till you speak. 

" Now, tliis is silly : some of those young boys 
Have dlressed the cusliions with her clothes in sport. 

*Tis very like her. I could make this image 
Act all her greetings : she shall bow her head — 

' Good moiTow, mother,’ — and her smiling face 
Falls on iny neck. Oh, heaven ! *tis she indeed ! 

I know it all — don’t tell me. — ^ii. 273. 

This is very striking ; but alas ! the speaker is intended to be — as is too- 
common with poets of Mr. Beddoes* type — ^more or less mad. It is a very 
common and easy method of producing stage effect, this madness ; for it is 
not only pitiable and pathetic in itself, but it gives free scope for tlic most 
fantastic imagery, and the most startling transitions of thought and feeling; 
and is. moreover, supposed by too many — and here is the reason why it is 
so often employed — to render any drawing of individual character super- 
fluous. One mad woman is supposed to be like anotlier, provided she talk 
nonsense omiugh ; whcrecis, iu fact, madness, as Shakspeare well knew, 
brings out individual peculiarities more strongly than any other state. It 
may be, in fact, defined as the state of mind wlieii all uhich keeps down 
the individuality of man, and makes him like his neighbour — reason, moral 
duty, fear of opmion, often common decency — have vanished, and left the 
mere character and nature of the man free and wild to exhibit itself as it 
may choose, without restraint of lair ; thus requiring, for real dramatic 
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embodiment, a more, not a less, intense eonception of the individual natafe 
than any picture^ of a sane and self-governed person can. Nevertheless, as 
mere stage effect, this passage is very striking — all but patlieiie. 

But it is not pathetic, because any one, who had lost any relation and 
their own w'its might have spoken it in the same place. The only proof that 
a mother speaks is the word * mother ;* while what that mother s character 
w'as like, wo cannot tell. Hhe is a ‘ stock* mq^ther, very fond of her child, 
as usual ; but that is not enough to make a dramatic clmracter, — that is 
not ‘ conception.’ The truly imaginative dramatist — how, no man. not even 
he himself, can tell — has given to him, by grace of God, more or less of I he 
power of conceiving characters, personalities, each as ilillereiit from every 
other, as absolutely alone and one, as each of us is. 

Each in their separate sphere of joy or woe, 

//m hermit spirits dwell, ami range apart. 

Ami ihcrcfoiv, according to the depth of this creative iinagiimtitni of Jiis, 
the personality of r^acli cJiaractcp ciuiies out i?istinctively in every word 
and act of theirs. IFe giv»^ you the nliole ehanicter in every part of it. 
But there is no um' li'Ning to make tmrselves miderslooil hy (his elumsy 
ami dry ioialysis, which even were it, as it is not, perfect, nould be al\\ays, 
as neset forth at first, just as far from (he n'alily as an anatomical pre- 
paration is from a living hod} . Look, (hen, at an examjde . aifl compare 
wilh till* quotation from the HriJes Trat/fdr/. the analogous passagi* where 
the mad TiCar comes in nitli lUmlelia’s Ijpdy in Ids arms: — 

Howl, howl, howl, howl ! O, yon aro men ofstoiios ! 

Jl:ul 1 your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 
^ 'I’hat heaven’s vault should crack. O, she is gone for ever I 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives : 

8hii’s dead as earth. Send me a looking-glass; * 

If that her breath will mist or sUiiii iliu stone, 

Wliy, then slie lives ! 

VTho of all the i haracters could have spoken that, but onoH The whole 
old Lear, as lie was from tho beginning — or rather the dying wreck of him 
— comes out in evci-y line, w ith all the old imperiousness, ha.ste, incohe- 
rence, fierce blame of every oue but himself — dying as he was created. 

It is this .same w'ant of true imagination wJiich lias temiited Mr. Bod- 
dwcs, as it tempts so many, to erbate their own plots, instead of giving 
human life to one already known, llis biographer well remarks, ‘ It is the 
wont of young playwrights in general to delight in tho home manufacjture 
of plot and story. Unlike (he profounder teachers of tho art — the Greek 
triad, tlio delineators of Macbeth and Lear, of AVullcnstein and the Cenci 
— they aro loth to take, out of tho open storc-lipuse of historic fart and 
popular belief, tho simple but expressive outlines whicji awaif only the 
master's hand to invest tliem with life and substance.’ And wdiy P On 
acrouni, as the editor thinks, of an excess of creative power? , Bather, we 
are inclined to think, from the want of it. Beeausi; these traditionni*y out- 
lines are the outlines of ineri. of characters, wRo have gone their own way al- 
reatly, and cannot bo made to go ours. And thendbre the poet w'ho wants 
imagination enough to tlirow himself into the character of a Macbeth or a 
AVallenstcin, and make the manifesting of uic iniin in and by tho story his 
first object, docs find it a great deal easier to make a plot — in plain Eng- 
lish, lo draw' together a number of actions which will be interesting cnouf^i 
of themselves, whether acted by puppets or human beings, wdsc men or 
fools, Thcucc arises, as in Mr. Bedooes, a longing after the more violent 
kind of action. The poet does not see the insides of men and things, and 
the boundless depth of wonders w hich is in them even in their calmest and 
most common-place moods, but only the outsides of them, and therefor© 
he hnds it necessary to make that outside as striking and sliowy as pos- 
sible. Hence a prodigality of * battle, murder, and sudden death, plague, 
pestilence, and fainiue,* of which Mliakspeare, compared to those play- 
wrights his contemj)orarieH, w’ho were Mr. Beddoes* avowed model, is 
very sparing. Hence iuilaled language, overloaded with imagery, a 
growing fondness for the horrible ; while the stock of really liealtby liumaa 
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solve, and making, as the anthenr of Violensia has done, a woblem for him- 
belf. He has applied to tlie highest form of art a method wluch, al\^ ays 
unsafe, is in it entirely ina(hnisihle — ^namely, that of making his own j)lot. 
As our readers will have gathered from wnat we have said already, the 
plots of such dramas are bound to be taken from actual history, or at least to be 
type-specimens of well-known and important classes of events. And surely, 
in tho wide past, and in the s^prci'Jy narrower present, strange educations 
of the human spirit have come, ancl are daily coming, to pass, enough to 
occupy the poetic; powers of the author of Violenzia; and therefore we shall 
criticise liis play no further, though there arc many more things to complain of 
in it, especially the character of Malgodiii, who is a mere low monster, unre- 
deemccl by the liuman CTijoyment of power and keen, sound, humorous 
sense, by which Shakspearc lias made lago, by a miracle of art, possible 
and tolershle. And so w e leave tho imkiiown author, only refusing to re- 
echo in anywise the implied farewell to poetry in the beautiful sonnet at 
the end of the volume, and entreating him to attempt some tragedy 
on w hich fact has already stamped tho seal of jjatural and divine pos?L- 
bilify, and he true to his own idc'a of the drama, certain, in our opinion, 
of high suc(*ess. 

May WT. be allowed to say another word about Mr. Bcddocs’s poems, 
for the sakc^of illustrating ci'rtain songs of Mr. Meredith, which we must 
short ly notic.-e P 

It is, then, to us very insiructivo how* thi.s w ant of the imagination by which 
a poem is conceived in the ])oct*s®mind, as Fuseli says all true works 
of art are, instantaneously as a thing one and w'hole, shows itself in Mr. 
Beddoes’s songs in a new form. I'lie inner idea which makes a song one is 
the rliythm.of it : its c'ohc’rencc', \ts ilow\ its songfiiluess, in short, cTepend 
altogether on that. If that be kept, a vc;ry small amount of thought and 
doeoration* as Moore's poems i)rove, will suHice to make a real aiul delightful 
song; W'ldle without one detiimd melody running through the wliole, 
no richness of imagery w'ill make it anything but hoaVy and clumsy, a^d 
uot a song, because impossible to be sung. ^o\y try to read this song of 
Mr. Beddoos's ; — 

Will you sleep the.se dark hours, maiden, 
beneath the vin^ that rested 
Its slender l>oughs, so purply-laden. 

All the day around that elm, 

N i gl iti ngale-iiested, 

Which yon tUirk hill wears for a helm, 
l*ahtiu*0'rohcd and forest'Civ,ste<l i 
I’lujrtf tho night of lovely hue 
TVeps the fearful braiichcs through, 

• And ends fn those two eyes of blue. 

t- 

Now' what spoils this song is, Unit it evidently has not flowed, to some 
air or ghost of an air, rigid from the poet’s heart. It was not ringing, in 
his oars all the while he was wrifiiig it. It was lahoi*iously put together of 
six different pieces — for so many distinel ehnnges of rhyllim (whereby wo 
do not mean, of course, mere changes in the length of the lines) are there in 
it; and no seientlfie polishing afterwards could make it one, or prevent 
its being, for all tlie richness of fan<y in it, heavy and rough, w itliout unity, 
without simplicity, and therefore without real meaning. The same fault 
runs through all nis lyrics. Iliey are rieh, hut newer smooth or awTol : and 
even in the most hopeful of all his lyrics, ‘ Song—Ou the Water,* he breaks 
down in the third line, and all traces of the sound, clear rhythm with which 
he has begun, vanish in confusion, after five more lines of "a rocking minor 
rhythm, which hai^pena to express very well, motion, and not, as the words 
and the sense b^th required, repose. 

Wild witli ptission, sorrow l)ela<len, 

Bend thu thought of thy stormy soul 
On its home, on its heaven, the loved maiden, 

And peace shall come at her eyes’ controL 
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Even so night’s stany rest possesses 
With its gentle spirit these tamed waters^ 

And bids the wave, with weedy tresses. 

Embower the ocean’s pavement stilly 

Where the sea-girls lie, the ocean's daughters, 

Whose eyes, not*born tt) weep, 

• More palely-lidded sleep 

Than in our fields the hly ; / 

And sighing in their rest. 

More sweet than is its breath, 

Aiid quiet as its death. 

Upon a lady’s breast. 

Quito anti]K)diil to tho poems of Mr. Beddocs, and jrct, in our eyes, fresh 
proofs of the truth of those rules wdiieh we have ined to sketeli, arc the 
poems of Mr. George Meredith. Tliis, we understand, is his first apneai'- 
anee in print ; if it be so, there is very high promise in the unambitious little 
volume which lie lias sent forth as his first-fruits. It is something, to have 
■written already some of flie most delieious little love-poems whieli we have 
seen born in England in tlie last few years, reminding us by their riehness 
and quaintness of lone of .lle‘rriek ; yet with a deplJi of thought and feeling 
■which Iferrick -never vea*‘hed. Health and siAcetness are tuo (pialitiea 
■wliicli run tlirough all these poems. They are oftim overUadetl— ollleu 
somewhat eluinsy and ill-expressed — often wanting polish and finish; but 
they are all geimiiie, all melodiously ^oneeived, if not always melodiously 
exctMited. One oflen wdslies, in n^ading tJie volume, that Mr. Mon'dith 
had been ibinkiiig now and then of Moi^rc insU'ad of Keats, and liad kept 
for revision a great deal wliicli he has published ; yot now and then form, 
as well as matter, is nearly perfect. Foi* instaiiee : — 

SONG. 

The moon is alone in the sky 
As thou in my soul. 

The sea takes her image to lie 
Where the white ripples roll 
All night ill a dream, 

With the light of her IjMeani, 
llushtxlly, mounifiilly, mistily up to tlie shore, 

The pebbles speak low. 

In the chh and the flow. 

As I, when thy voice came at intervals, turned to adore ; 

Nought other is heal'd. 

Save thy heart like a bird. 

Beating to blis.s that is pa^t evermore, evermore. 

• 

SONG. 

I cannot lose thee for a day. With thee the wind and sky are fair, 

^iut like a bird with restlcs-s wing, But parted, botli are strange and dark ; 

My lieart will find thee far away. And treachcnm.s the quiet air 

And on thy Imsom fall and sing, That holds me, singing like a lark, 

My nest is here, iny rest is here : O shield iny love, strong arm above ! 

And in the lull of wiiul and rain, ’TJill in the hush f)f wind and rain, 

Fresh voices make a sweet refrain, — Fresh voices make a rich refrain, — 

‘ His rest is there, his neat is there.* * The ami above will shield thy love !* 

In Mr. Meredith’s Pastorals, too, there is a great deal of B’w oet whole- 
some writing, more like real pastorals than those of any young poet whom 
we have had for many a year. Lei these suffice as specimens 

See, on the river the .slow-rippled surface 

Shining ; the slow ripple broadens in circles ; the bright surfkcu smoothens ; 
Now it is flat as the l&avc.<i of the yet unseen water-lily. 

There dart the lives of a day, ever varying tactics &nta.stic, 

There, by the wet -mirror’d osiers, the emerald wing of the kingfisher 
Flashes, the fish in hi.s beak ! there the dab-chick dived, and the motion 
Lazily undulates all thro' the tall standing army of rushes. 
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O joy thus to revel day, till the twilight turns us homeward ! 

, ’Till all the lingering, deep-blooming splendour of sunset is over, 

And the one star shines mildly in mellowing hues, like a spirit 
fcient to assure us that light never dieth, tho* day is now buried. 

Careless as hexameters ; but honest landscape-painting ; and only he 
vho begins lionestly ends greatly. 

lovL in the valley. 

Under yonder beech-tree standing on the green sward, 

Couch’d with her arms behind her little head. 

Her knee<4 foi led up, and her tresses on her bosom. 

Lies my young love sleeping in the shade. 

F Fad I tFie Fieart to slide one arm heneatli her ! 

FVess her dreaming lips as her waist I folded slow. 

Waking on the instant slie could not but embrace me. 

Ah ! would she hold me, and never let me go '! 

Shy as the wiuirrel, and wayward as the swallow ; 

Swift as tFie swallow wlicii atfiwart tlieiwesteni flood 
Circleting the surface he meets his mirror’d wiiiglets, — 

Is that dear one in her maiden biul. 

Shy as the squirrel whose nest is in the pine tops ; 

(lentle — ah ! that she were jeahnia a.s the d«)ve ! 

' Full of all the wildness rif the woodland creatures. 

Happy in herself is the maiden that I love ! 

When her mother tends hir l)efi>re the laughing mirror, 

'J’ying up her laces, looping up her hair, 

Often she thinks- -were this wild thing weilded, 

1 should have more love, and much less care. 

When her mother tends her before the bashful mirror, 

' Loosening her laces, combing down Ijcr curls, 

Often she thinks — were this wild thing wod<icd, 

I should lose but one for so many boys and girls. 

Whati gives us lic'ro hope* for llic future, as well as enjoyment on the 
spot, 18, that these Jiave evidimtly not been put together, but have grown of 
themselves ; siiul the one idea has risen before his mind, and shaped itself 
into a song; not perfi'ct in form, 2>t*rhap.s, but as far as it goes, healthful, 
and consistent, and living, through every braueh and spray of dcdail. And 
this is the reason why Mr. Meredith Ijjia so soon acquired an instinctive 
melody, which Mr. Bcddocs, as w'e saw\ never could. To such a niau, any 
light which lie cau gain from te.sthetie science Avill be altogether useful. 
T'he living seed of a poem being in him, and certain to gi'ow and elcvetope 
somehow, the whole gardener’s art may be .successfully brought to bear on 

1 )erfecting it. For this is ^lie use of aesthetic science — to supjdy, not the 
irick layer’s trow'el, Init the hoe, wliieh iiiercase.s the fertility of the soil, 
and the pruning-knife, which lo])S off excre.seences. For Mr. Meredith — 
with real kindness w e say it, for the sake of those love-poems — has much to 
learn, and, as it seems to us, a s])irit wdiicli can learn it; but stilF it 
must be learnt. One eharmifig p<»em — for instance, ‘Daphne’ — is all 
spoilt, for want of that same i>riiniiig-knife. We ]mt aside tho question 
whether a ballad form is suitably*, not to tho subject — for to that, as a 
case of purely objective action, it is suitable, — but to his half-Elegiac, 
tlioughtful handling of it. Yet w e rceoinmeml him to consider wrhether 
his way of looking at the Apollo and Daphne myth be not so far identical 
with Mr. Tennyson’s idea of ‘Paris and Gilnoue,’ ns to require a similar 
Idyllic fonii, to give the thoughtful element its fair w eight. If you treat 
external action merely (and in as far as you do so, yon will really reproduce 
those old sensuous myths) you may keep the ballad form, and heap verse 
on verse as rapitUy as you will ; but if you introduce any subjective thought, 
after the fashion of tlic Itoiiuui and later Greek writers, to explain the 
myth, and give it a spiritual, or even merely allegoric meiuiing, you must, 
as tJiey did, slacken tho pace of your verse. Let Ovid’s and 

bo your examples, at least in form, and w’rite slowly enough to 
allow the reader to think as he goes on. The neglect of this rule spoilt 
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the two best poems in Reverheration^t ‘ Balder,’ and ‘ Thor,’ Avhieli. what- 
ever w ere the faults of the rest of the book, were true and noble poems ; 
and the neglect of it spoils * A])ollo mid Daphne.’ Air. Alercdith is trying 
all through to mean more than the form wJueh ho has chosen allows him. 
That form gives free scope to a prodigality of objective description, of which 
Keats need not have been ashamed ; but i^ie had more carefidlv studied 
the old models of that form — from the simpl/Scotch ballads to Shalcspeare’s 
* A^'mis and Adonis’ — a ballad and not an idyl, — lie would have avoided 
Keats’ fault of too-muchness, into which lie has fallen. Half the poem 
would bear cutting out ; even half of those most fresh and living stanzas, 
where the w'holc wooclland springs into life to stop Daphne’s flight— 
where 

Hunning ivies, dark and lingering, 

Itouitd her liglit liiiibs drag and twine ; 

Itound her waist, with languorous tendrils 
llcclri and wreathes f he juicy vine, 

Crownint? her with ainonius clusters ; 

Touring down her sloping liack 
Fresh-l>orn wines in glittering rillots, 

Following her in crimson track. 

Eveiy stanza is a ])ieiure in itself, hut there are tix) many ftf tlicm ; and 
therefore wo lose the story iu the profu.sioii of its ai*cidentaf.s. There is a 
truly ron*eggiosquo tone of feeling and drawing all tlirough this poem, w hicli 
is A^ery ])loasant to us. But we pray Mr. Meredith to go to the. National 
(lallery, and there look steadily ami long, with all the uualytie insight he 
can, atil he ‘ Venus and Mercury,’ or the ‘ Agony iu the (jJardoii ;’^or go to the 
Egyptian Hall, and there feast, not onlybis eyes and heart, but’hia inlelleet. 
and s])irit also, with Lord Ward’s duplicate of the ‘ Magdalen’ — the grandest 
iVote.stant .sermon on ‘ free ju.stilieation by faith’ ever yet preached; and 
tJiere see how' Correggio can dare to indulge iu his exipusile uweiousness of 
form, colour, and ehiaro-’seuro, without liis pictures ever hceommg tawdry 
or overwrought — namely, by the sc\ero .scientilie unity and harmonious 
gradation of parts wJiicli he so »*arcfully preserves, which make his pictures 
.single glorious rainbows of precious stunts — Unit Magdalen one living enie- 
raid — instead of being, like the jew'ellcdJiawk iu tliedreat Exliibition, every 
separate atom of it beautiful, yet a.s a whole utterly hidoou.s. 

One or two more little rpiarrels w'o have with Mr. Alcreditli, — and yet 
they are but amantium after all. Fir.st, concerning i*ertain Kcuthst word.s 
— sui'h as languorous, and iunumerous, and such like, which are very melo- 
dious, but do not, unfortunately, belong to this our English tongue, their (daces 
being occupied already by old and <*slabli.sbcd Avords ; as Mr. Tennyson has 
conquered this fault in himself, Mr. Mercdilli^must do tiie same. Next, 
concerning certain ambition.^ metros, sound and sweet,* but not thoroughly 
Avorked out, as they should have been. Mr. Meredith in ust always keep 
iiumiiid that the siieeies of poetry which he has chosen is one which admits 
of uolhing less than perfection. We majfc excuse* the rohghncss of Mrs. 
Browning’s utterance, for the sake of the grandeur and earnu.stness of her 
purjiose ; she may bo rea.sonably »uppost*a to liave been more cngros.s<*d 
w ith the matter than with the manner. •Bui it is not so Avith the idyllist 
and lyrist. He is not driA'on to s])rak by a prophetic impulse ; he sings of 
pure AAill, and therefore he must sing perfectly, and take a hint from that 
mi'- . oeosin, the hunting-tield ; wherein if the hounds arc running hard, it 
is no shame to any man to sma.sh a gate instead of clearing it, and jump 
into a brook instead of over it. Forward lie must gel, by fair means if 
iKxssible, if not, by foul. But i.', like the idyllist, any gentleman ‘larks’ 
his horse OA"cr supererogatory leaps at tlie coverside, he i.s not allowed to 
knock all four hoofs against the top bar ; but public opinion (who, donkey 
as she is, is a very shrew'd old donkey, neverth(3le88, and clearly understands 
the difference between thistles and barley) rcipiires him to * come up in 
good form, measure Ids distance exactly, take off’ neatly, clear it cleverly, 

and come welt into the next field' And even so should idyliists w ith 

their metres. 
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. Stop, dear readers, and let us have one good laugh together before we 
part. We have given you first, an Ode, then Tragedies, four or five run- 
ning, as tlicy used to exhibit them in Athens of old, and a pleasant musical 
Interlude after them,* but our day’s ainusemoit, by all the rules of the 
theatre, will not be complete without a farce .... and here it is. We will 
descend from tlie cothurnus ; we will bore you 'vvith no more ajsthetlcs, — 
they are quite needless for maVing up our minds on this volume. If you 
want a laugh, here is the man, John Wright hv name, datijig from, * High 
Pavement, Nottingham, duly 1851;’ and here is the book, a thick 
octavo volume of ‘ Poetry, SacTcd and Profane,’ brought out, ‘ regardless 
of expense,’ in a dedicate chrome-green covei, Avitli much gilding, by means 
of—rnost surely not at the expense of— the firm of Longman and Co. And 
noM, if you can keoj) your tempers, and not feel abusively indignant, for a 
delieati* jest. For Mr. Wright has given us an introduction to liimself as well 
as his poems, from whence w'e gioan inductively, that, like Saint Patrick, 
he is come of decent people, — probably some sort of pliysieiau, surgeon, or 
apr)thccary, and sc'cms to have been oppressed, fov some forty years of his 
life, with tlie malady of ' excessive irritability, eombined with constitutional 
powers of ciiduranec which few enjoy,’ and which ‘prompted him daily to 
physical ])UTSuiis very far exceeding the demands of a laborious profession. 
As time progre.ssed, however, a growing iuapliliide for vigorous exercise w’^aa 
discoverable,’ and ho ‘ sought in retirement to })rofit by a long train of 
previous observation. In spile of a prejudice imbibed, on reaching man- 
hood, against poetry, for reasons that involve somc^ little reflection on 
lovely woman — a prejudice so strong, that for nearly twenty years’ (as is 
most evident from ills own eoinpositions) ‘ I w ould neither read, nor suffer 
to bo read for me, any pr<iduction.of the divine art., — T now began to medi- 
tate ill ver^e.’ .... At length the a])plieauts for liis verso ‘ became too 
numor >us and pressing in their demands’ — and ho ‘resolved thus prema- 
turely to select from amongst his papers such poems as should f‘>r the most 
part contribute? to the moral and iiiiellectual benefit of liis readers.’ 

Now% is not fliis truly fine w riling P What a eommaiul of the ‘ alions* and 
* ities,’ and all tlie glorious, learned, long dictionary w ords ! And (he matter 
as w'ell as the jnauncr — is it not exejuisiteF Not that that is all our faree. 
N o, dear reader. N ow t hat you hayo had your laugh over the making of this 
wondrous volume : follow^ follow, and laugh at that w liicli is made thereby. 
For this introduction is neither more nor less than a deliberate attack on 
Wordsw'orlh, w hich would not luavc been worth a moment’s notiec in the 
pages of this magazine, or any otlicr, if the man had not eonsid(*red himself 
as more or less what the world would eall a gentleman and an educated 
man— a man who understands German, and can (piote Jiactantius, and 
liiu'retius, and all the rest Df them, and has been, if we imdorstaiid him 
rightly, a medical ninn, labouring in a profession wliieli above all others 
re((uiros, and ought to teach, sympathy and delicacy of mind; and then, at 
the ag(? of foi\y, in the year of grace 1851, sits down deliberately to bc- 
spatti'r the memory of a man whose wisdom and virtues, now' tliat he is 
gone to his reward, have immortalized him in every honest mind; while 
the* recollection of those little uiasieries of style in which he indulged, 
on a Tuislakcn principle, has vanished before the respect and admiration 
due to his works as wholes. The only possible explanation which w c can 
find for this infatuation is some personal spite. Did Mr. Wright ever send 
any of his poems to the venerable Laureate, and from him, in answer^ 
an honest opinion? For. if so, that would indeed make all clear. But by 
some strange and just Nemesis, the attack is made indiscriminately on 
Wordsworth’s best pieces, as well as liis more questionable. ‘ The Old 
Leech Gatlioror,’ * She dwelt among the untrodden ways,’ and ‘ A slumber 
did my spirit s^al,’ eoiiio in for the same stupid abuse as ‘ Betty Foy’ 
and ‘ Beter Bell.’ Mr. Wright seems blinded, by passion, at once to 
Wordsworth’s merits and his own self-respect, till, in a long, insolent 
parody, ho can scoflingly say to the venerable Wd, on the very verge of 
the grave — 
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With gratitude no less sincere 
Ilian is this record of my praise, 

Would 1 2/tt further seek to cheer 
live pride oftfiu declhxmn dai/s. 

Or, again— 

This is a hlessiiig known to none 
But- writei'H of the purest cUss, 

’ 0/ v'hoiJi thou art the vnlif ovf 

Nno U'/t thejinal stream to pass. 

iioiiie * youthful poets,' born to be 

'Thy second self,’ and taught to 'think 
At randoTu,’ may Ik* found as fret» 

At wisdom’s hidden fount to drink. 

And taking nature for their guide, 

^liinco destined in tliy course to run. 

May tell iis, with licconiing p» ide. 

That ^he green field sleeps in the sun.’ 

And RO on throngli pages of insolence, which show that he aeluHlly has hoen 
readingAVordsworlhcanTully through and ihrcnigh, wit hi he siiiinlo intention 
(iiidcctf, he nearly confesses as much) of turning into ridicule eiery thing 
which he cannot iindersland. Jiui the most exuuisito jcfst is, tluiL these 
parodies and caricatures of Words wort band JShelWy' are the only poems in 
the book in whieli there is any gleam of shrewdness or power, as if he luid 
been raised for the time, though ag.iinst liis will, by intercoiirso w’itli the 
yory gefliuscs lie insulted, and actually wrote better than hiiuseU’, when he 
intended to be writing worse ! * 

On the whole, after some experience of foolish poetry, and fdblisli, pre- 
face's Iheroiiiito, lilleil with foolisli crilicisni, ut* have deliberately come to 
the conclusion that Mr. .John Wright'.s honk is the most fooliRji one of the 
kinil we ever opened, and liereby*” liaud him over the cap and bells ajs liis 
just and undisputed right. 

JTeai' liim, for instance, on Wordsworih’s ‘Anecdote for Fathers.* and 
then judge for yourselves of Ids gracefulnes.s of handling, his lucnial 
insight, and his good breeding. • 

‘ Three times the intorrogatoTy was put, wlieu the lioy raised liis head, 
and seeing a vane upon the hoiise-to]), replied — 

At J\ib;e there av.'is mu wrathorcock ; 

Au«l that’s the n-ason wliy. 

" J^Irascil wiih this rridcurr etf vhildish (oh, reader, reader ! 

laugh at the utter stupidity, if you are not too much tiisgusfed u ith the 
clum.sy attempt at sarcasm,) ‘lie exclaims — 

• 

Oil. dearest, dearest hoy ! my l»r;irt 
For l)utter loro woiil<l tu-hfom yearn, 

Could 1 but teach Lho hundredth part 
Of what from thee I Irani. 

‘If the Foeth's admirers be .sufficiently versed in the profound to diserivcr 
the worth attached to this revelathm, they can better deal witli tluj pro- 
blern.iueal than 1 can. To me it would seem (hat, for the sake of hringing 
this child into ridicule, fifteen stanzas were written, wliie.h, wdicther vievvod 
in regard to their meanness of dh'f 'on, or x>overty of idea, should serve as 
well to show that he was the veritahb* son of tho writer.’ ! ! ! 

Iteadcrs, what is the proper epiilict for Rm*h a man as this but Smh? 
Ingrained, trebly dyed, in Innguage, understanding, modesty, delicacy, a 
snob triumphant, glorying in his shame. A snob so deliciously unconacious 
that such a sin as snobbishness exists, that he can sit down in IS"ottinghaiii 
town, ill the year 1851, and write such a paragraph as the one that follows. 
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■without a dread lost the very sparrows on the house-top should mob him, 
'and tJie flies on the window-pane join audibly in the horse-laugh of an 
astonished universe, against the man who can jJroclaim at this time of 
day, that — 

‘ Not the least ohjectionahle feature in the Laureate’s character as a poet, 
was his love of intercourse with plebeians of the lowest gradcy as Betty Eoy, 
Alice Fell, Peter Bell, and otiters equally vulgar ! I /’ 

‘ Oh for a stone-bow, to hiT him in the eye !’ Come aws^, reader, and 
leave Malvolio strutting up and down in liis garden at INottingliam, or 
rather in ‘ the prison-darkness’ of ‘ ignorance, wherein he is more puzzled 
than the Egyptians in their fog.’ 

Yet no; justice must be done upon this man. So let him be hanged 
on the gallows which he set up for another; and let astonished readers 
believe us when we assure them that there is no single insult which 
he lias heaped on Wordsworth’s poems which his own doggrel does not 
deserv e. The most deliciously absurd part of the matter is, that the jiages 
of white paper, wliich he has spoilt with rhymes which are intended to be 
parodies of Wordsworth and Shelley, are yet so exactly like the seriously- 
written stuff' which he wishes the public to admire, that we can hardly 
ever tell when he is in jest or earnest ; and not knowing from any evi- 
dence, external or internal, wdicther he means us to laugh at a verso or 
not, we settle the ({uostion by laughing most heartily at all. 

However, for the reader’s special amusement, we have culled a few 
evidently serious gems (though w’e diall hardly be believed when we assure 
him that they are serious) from the poems of the Nottingliam Ealstalf- 
wdthont-wit, who dares, in spite of the decreasing leg, and the increasing 
stomach, ajid the cbin on whicli every white hair should have its t-lfcet of 
gravity, to inform the world that in lifty years hence it will be scarcely 
known tliiit such a man as "Whrdswortli lias lived 1 ! ! 


TO A WIRE WORM, {Inter alia.) 

The garden inourriH the deadly blight 
IntlictcMl by tby loatbsoine presejice, 
Plot, as thou .irt, iipuji the light 
Of clUoreHceucc ! 

TO AN IMPERTINENT YOUTH. 
Thou spark of lIoU’s crt‘ativo blast, 
Whom no amount of graeec.an smother, 
, From age to age thy reign shall last. 
With Satan as thy frieiul and brother ! 


AN IMPRECATION. 

Let every hair on either head 

Attract the lightning’s vivid flame. 
And flight them from their anxious bed 
O’erwhelmcd with shame. 

Dispose the sun’s concentric rays 
To scorch the retina so far, 

Tliat darkness tiirough their future day.^ 
Shall lend no star. 


ON A LADY SLEEPING. 

« 

JJow can I refuse to comply with a duty 
Enforced liy an eloquence all but divine, 
That a lady reclining before me in beauty 
Deserves at my hand an appropriate liiic ! 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR A CONSUMPTION. 

[Mark the good English.] 

My dear Miss [liere the man has actually put in the latly’s 
name, which we shall not], your cough 
Appeal's so terribly distressing, — 

Fisdi-oil you take not half enough. 

Nor use aright the local dressing. 

That is surely enough, reader. And w’c would not have kept you 
laughing so long "even over this, were it not somewhat in justification of 
our own sevcHly, and ns a warning to all respectable and elderly persons 
■who may choose to write Pickwickian verses, that we shall understand their 
jests in a Piijkwickian sense only, as long as they choose to refrain from 
talking about the lowest class of plebeians, and insulting a venerable gentle- 
man, who especially showed his liigh breeding by loving, and honouring , 
and conversing with that class, though snobs may call k vulgar. 
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Chapter II. 

WKSTNVAJID ITO! — SCEXEA IN A TR.VN.'^PORT -A YANKEE SPORT-SlIAN. 


I T is provorhially a dispensation of 
Providence, for inanninu: tlie Bri- 
tish navy and ^^ivin^ thews and 
smews to tlie increhant service, that 
a mania should seize upon boys of 
tender years, irresistibly iijipeJlini; 
them tt» ad(jpi tlie sea as their pro- 
fession. loni; befort* nature has given 
tliem the pouer of judging forthem- 
selvt's ill • the knowledge of good and 
€;\il.’ JIou often do we hear the 
veteran seaman declare tliat had lie 
known the diseoinforts and miseries 
to be endured ‘ afloat.’ he would 
sooner have sjieni the prime of his 
manhood ^vo Jiundred feet down a 
coal-mine, than within the creaking 
ribs of one of Britannia’s ' wooden 
■walls.’ But loathsome as is the 
Hini‘11 of ‘ bilge water,’ and tlie other 
odours that too often emanate from 
‘ lietweeii deeks,’ and uiie(Hiifortahle 
as it Mosl assuredly is to have no 
elbow room for shaving, .sliort allow- 
anee of fresh water for iieeessaiy 
abliil ion^, and a eontiuually ehangin;$ 
‘ tub nim’ to .stand upon whilst you 
draw on yonr lioots, yet onco on 
deck, all such ]H'tly annoyances are 
^dbearded and forgotten. You feel 
the w ild fresh oeenn breezt*, tlie same 
uneontainin.aied eurreiit lliai has 
$w'e])l without interruption over its 
lliousanils of miles to .s])eed you on 
your -•ourse; the glittering waters 
in-e dancing in the sun; there is 
bi‘:iuty on the w'ave and liealthupon 
the gale ; and if, being a Jaiid'^man, 
vonre njoynieni in all tin's isenlianc<*d 
by the sense of variety, you are dis- 
posed to admit that, after all, a sca- 
life has its own peculiar charms. 

‘Iw'igh breakfast wa.s ready ; what 
an appetite thi.s sea-air gives one!’ 
said old Halberd to me, as we paced 
the deck of one of her Majesty's 
vessel.s denominated Government 
TraiLsport No. 7. Wo had been 
fairly in blue water for nearly a 
w’ceJc ; sca-siekness and its ac- 
companying lassitude and misery 
were now completely got over; the 
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men eamo readily to the ‘ tub’ to 
receive their allow aiice of gn\g, ii 

}x>tntion seldom ndislied by an en- 
'eebled .stomach, and w'(' had all 
settled down to tlie ri’gularity of a 
sea-life. 

In that little .sjieckuimn the waste 
of waters weri' crowdeil together 
sevou ollicers, iiichuliiig Halberd, 
Kiisign Spooner, and iiiygelf. — one 
ladv.mueii admiivil, nay, adored, as 
lailies alw ay.s are on board ship, and 
rejaieing in the name of 'rims, whose 
husband, Uaptain Tims, was likewist* 
afellow-voyager — abiiiulri'd and fifty 
men, with a fair proprirliou t>f ser- 
ieantaand eorp(jralH,and. fori nnati'ly, 
nut few' women, — and the .ship’s 
company, numht'ring sonic most c<‘- 
ccntric characters, and commanded 
by lionest Captain Areriywcallier, 
the mo.st jovial tar that ever paced 
‘ his fi.sliepmaTr.s walk, two steps and 
overboard,’ and who.se round, good- 
huiffoiircd face, and .short, siiuare, 
powerful form ever met me wlien 1 
made my morning ai>i>cavance with 
the same greeting — ‘ 'J’urned out 
early, Mr. (Jrandl — keej) all your 
watches below, eb?’ llii.s piece oi si'a- 
wagger}" byiig usually loljowcd by 
a sbar]) iiilt'rrogativ to the man at 
the wheel,* How’s Jier lieadr'* 'riiank 
you, her lu'ad is a good ^‘‘al la'ticr, 
and .she lias ipiite got over her sea- 
sickncs.?,’ iri ilie rejily coming from 
the pal(* wail face id' Captain Tims, 
whoso <*mar-iat(‘d form i.s now' seen 
slowly creeping up the liatchway, 
and whose innoeenee and iiu'X- 
periciiee mistook tlic honest skip- 
per's (|ue««tion as to tlie cinirse his 
old tub of a bark was steering, for a 
courteous inquiry after the health of 
his ladj'-wi fc. Up comes the ab'W'ard, 
an important functionary, w'ith Inrr 
curling .all over his head in a pro- 
fusion of clustering ringlets that 
w’oiddshame a poodle, and announces 
breakfast. At that magical word the 
deck is deserted, and with many 
compliments to Mrs. Tim.s, duo to 

X X 
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lior early appearance, we sit (lo^^ n a 
r’ljL^lit merry hungry party to oiur 
maritime fare. 

‘ Mra. I'iina, will you be good 
enough to beat u]) am^tlier t*gg — we 
want some more milk, and that is our 
substitute. Major, tell IheVcward 
to fry some more ham.’ 

‘ After all. salt butter and biscuit 
T)oats everything for break fast,’ says 
the enthusiast ic Spooner, wliose 
verdaney is a fund of amusement to 
the skipper. That jovial personage 
hursts into a hearty laugh, and 
irnmises Spooner ‘soft t^)mmy* when 
le gels to Quebec. The would-be 
facetious ensign thinks this must 
mean some dish e(jm])osetl, as he has 
licard the Tjondon sansageH arh, of an 
assassinated cal, and Mcjn'vw'OJither, 
between fiis roars of laughter, fells 
him that he may taste ‘ the cat’ if 
he fancies it, without leaving ^he 
ship; and so they ring the changes 
on a seaman’s vocabulary, entirely a 
ditfe rent, language (Vom that spoken 
by the English nation on rfliore. 
Jiut thf stcNxard rushes in, having 
seen a shoal of porpoises to wind- 
W'ar<l, bearing straight for the ship, 
and determined, as that rouliding 
animal generally is, to run right 
under Ikt how s. This is too good a 
ehance of variety t<» 1)l* lost, and we 
start from our half-iinished bifuk- 
fasls to see the rolli«*king strangers 
pursue their eourse regarilless of all 
intervuptums from small-shot and 
ball, none of w hich seem to have the 
slightest efleet on the tough hides of 
these marine monsters. There is 
somethin}; to nry fancy* extremely 
wild in the aspect of a shoal of por- 
poises, houyd as it were on simie 
espei-ial lark, with their heads all 
the same way, pitching and lurching 
through the briny element, as though 
they (piito enjoyed the idea of having 
noUiing to atop them betwTt^i the 
coast of Ireland and tlui Gulf of 
Alexieo. Uight under our bows 
dashes the \ingainly convoy, and I 
could swear tliat bottle-iiosod lag- 
gard, the last, of the shoal, and 
bearing, as weallox<'laimed,aatrikuig 
likenes.s to ^pooner, winked at us 
with his roguish little eye like some 
ocean-hog, as ho dipped his black 
snout into the emerald wave, and 
turned np his nctlier end, as if to 
bid ns farew ell. Par on our lee we 
watch them on their course, till the 


dark ruffled horizon hides them from 
our sight, ami we talk of them as 
folks on sliore would of the corning 
Derby, or the late* Jlxliibitioii. If 
‘ auytlii.iig’.s fun in the country,* 
surely anything is cxcitciiient at sea. 
What should wt do without wliist? 
— an accomplishment that in my 
earliest years I foresaw’ it was 
necessary to master, and the .study 
of which 1 now' turned to a tolerably 
profitable account. 

Lunelieon is over in our lit lie 
occan-homc, and the dead-lights arc 
up, for it has began to bhnv rather 
fresh, and is evidently brew iiig up 
for a grfie. The cahiii i.s small, chirk, 
and somewhat close, hut we are 
roughing it now, and must not be 
over-])artieular. more especially as 
fiirtiug Mrs. Tims bears all the dis- 
agixM'ables of a transport without a 
murmur, and is now sitting in tlie 
most phjuanto of caps, teaching 
Spooner backgammon. Alas ! poor 
boy, with the guileless iftithusiasin 
of eighteen, he is drinking in d(*ep 
dranglit.s of love from those mis- 
chievous blue eyes — sport to yon, 
Julia Tims! but death (for tlie 
present) to poor 8poojaT; and the 
only know'ledge lie is obtaining of 
the venerable game is a conviction 
that his most nnijuestionahly is a hit, 
hors, ill all human ])robahility, ‘ a 
ganimem.’ The unsuspicious, ac- 
commodating Tims and myself cut 
as ])artners, and the Fates ordain 
that Spooner sliouhl he roused from 
his happy dr(‘am to join our game 
ill the seat o])])(^site Ins commanding * 
olKcer, of w hom he has a w holesome 
terror, and to endure old ITalberd’s 
rowing in no measured terms, when 
absence of mind or delieiei^ey of 
memory shall eause the loss of a 
single trick. Tims could play a 
little, and young as T w'as, I had 
already learncil t hat skill in all games 
of elinncc or science wiis the readiest 
method of eking out an insutlicieiit 
allowance, and aiiministering to an 
extravagant disiiosition; so with the 
advantage of superior play on our 
side, we ‘ walked into* our adver- 
saries’ stakes to as large an amount 
as old Halberd’s pay and allowances 
would stand. 

Game succcedod game, and rubber 
gave place to rubber, and the com- 
mandant waxed furious. ‘ Good 
heaven! Spooner, you trumped your 
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partner’s best again! Couldn’t you 
see the ace ^'vas out? Wli}-, the devil 
you shouhl bottle up your king. 
Any one hut a born fool would have 
played Jiis knave.’ Poot Spuouer, 
sitting on thorns because Mrs. Tims 
can overhear all these eomidiments, 
an<l at length utterly confused by 
bis own losses and Ins partner’s ire, 
terminates his ill- fated per fomianees 
hy an mie<piivoeal ‘ revoke,’ and the 
major’s ire bla/es forth unchecked — 
^ Go toyoiir cabiu, Sir, andeousidcr 
yourself under arrest; in the uhole 
course of my experieni*e,I never met 
anything like this. You la 44 gh, Mr, 
Grjuul, and well you may, for you 
have won a snudl fortune thnjugh 
my partner’s inexplicable conduct. 
Nothing shall persuade me it was 
not done on purpose,’ foametl tlie 
exasperated Major, ‘ but I’ll have a 
Court of Imiuiry. I’ll try him for 
liis eojurnissioii. I’ll drive him out 
of the service; by Jove, I will.’ 

Enter Tlie poodle-headed steward 
to lay the cloth for diimer: the 
angry commandant, whose plumes 
are always smooth at that in- 
teresting Jiour, is easily appeased, 
am I SpooiKT has the good taste, 
as liis chef has the good sense, 
to make no further allusions 
to the row, the losses, and the 
arrest. Dinner progresses iavouy- 
ahly, although w'e arc c«jmpclled to 
put onr plates upon our knees and 
our glasses in our pockets; for the 
gale is increasing, and the skipper, 
i'ontraiy to his usual practice, ami 
far against Ins inclination, is com- 
pelled to romiiiii on deck. Ere our 
meal is concluded, w c are startled 
hy live unearthly notes of a speaking- 
trumpet over Iu*ad, followed by a 
faint reply — ‘ We are speaking a 
ship’ — and off we all Hy to have a 
look at the stranger. Pitching bows 
under, with a double reef in her top- 
sails, and some of lier bellying can- 
vas aback to enable her to hold 
ofi’ and on, a dirty-looking brig looms 
distinctly against the dark, cloudy 
background. Her master, in language 
that none but a seaman could under- 
stand, is UKiuiring his proper longi- 
tude, his own recioning being of the 
loosest description. She is from 
Buenos Ayres, bound for Liveniool, 
and lias no more business off the 
coast of Labrador, her present no- 
sition, than we should have at Gib- 


raltar. We set her right as to her 
locality, and labouring on iii our tU- 
verse courses, we pai-l., never to meet 
again. She is soon lost to our sight, 
for drivmg musts are s^^lding over 
the fiuy of the waters, Ihoiigli an 
occasional warm gleam of sunshine 
gives a magic chann to the si*ene. 

* Wliat a heavenly day on sliore ! ’ says 
Spooner to me, as we pace the deck, 
smoking our affer-diuner eigans, and 
ever and anon stafjgering to leeward 
when our grasp misses the stay, that 
should have steadied us. * What a 
day in some quiet retreat in beauti- 
ful England, Grand, with a person— 
I mean with a lady, that is,' stam- 
mered the sentimental ensign — ‘ wdth 
a woman one really loved.’ 

Spooner alw'ay s contldecUoine what 
he called * liis heltor feelings,’ such 
as his pre.scnt idolatry of anotlicr 
mtfn’s wife, under the inipresHion that 
my foulisli entanglement with Miss 
Jones woidd ensure my sympathy in 
all ^flairs of the tender pa.ssion. 
Little did he know' how ijiat un- 
fortunate business had seared and 
hardened my young heart, and 
cliangcd all Iho softer feelings of my 
nature — how regret, remorse, and 
above all, a fe^*ling of burning shame, 
had taken possession of me, whenever 
I Ij^ked back on that season of de- 
lirium, and made me regard the sex 
in the light of an enemy on whom 
to be revenged at every t'onvciiient 
opportunity. Like many other young 
men, 1 fell into that most fatal of 
mistakes, ‘ that all women are alike.* 
How absuid a conclusion !i— how dis- 
graceful a slander -on many a holy, 
virtuous, J Jiad almost said, angelic 
being, that makes the gtory and the 
Hunshino of a happy home ! 

But*l am interrupting Spooner’s 
eonlidciiccs with my reilcctions. 
As tjiey came out between the 
puffs of his cigar, I coufess 
I was startled at the length of 
absurdity to which a youth of 
eighteen may be carried, umlcr the 
influence of a dreamy imagination. 
He confessed to mo hia adoration for 
Mrs. Tims, or ‘ Julia,’ as he had the 
impudence to call Iic>: he never 
seemed t<^on8ider Tims; hewi.-,lie(l 
in the sAour of liis attac'lnnent 
tliat she would feU overboard, tliat 
he, Spooner, might have the satis- 
fa^ion of jumping after her to the 
rescue, (not a stroke could he swim); 
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uiid >Iiiittirig lii»(!yeat(>thj‘])roljable 
riiHo of drowning, and inevitable 
cold batli that nuwt oiisue, lu* seemed 
to faiwy siicb a eataatroiibe would be 
really delij^ful; tlioii Iiv tl^ou^ditof 
asking her to run tmayuiJi him, 
W'liii'h waa certainly not very feasible 
whilst we all reinuine<l paekeil up in 
a ship of lour liundred tons; then he 
fancied slie nii^htf^et a divorce from 
Tims — a iimet, easy-goin;; husband, 
that BUited her exactly, and to whom 
atheart she was really attached — and 
that lie niii;ht many her and sell out 
of I he army: till at length I ventured 
to ask him if he had ever im'ntioned 
tJie suhjei't, or had hinted liis attach- 
jiient. at all explicitly to the lady. 

‘ Why, no, not <‘xaetly,* suitl the 
sufTcriii^; ^ioulh ; ‘ hut she is knitting 
me a purse, and I told her this 
inovning that! should hate toaiTive 
at (iuebiM*, and 1 had never becii^so 
hapj»y as w hen on board sliip.’ 

‘ And did she take the liint?’ I iii- 
ejnired. mucli amused at my 40m- 
panioii’s.ea lit ions advances. 

‘ Why, she said she eouhlirt lieav 
tin* sea, and wiis horetl to death with 
the slni),‘w'as the reply; ‘hut tbeiii 
tin ik slie ilid tbal to pique me!’ 

The burst of lauglitt'r uilh which 
I ,!;tv<‘tcd this aiinouncenieut, dis- 
composed jioor SpooiuT drea<lfi^ly, 
hilt I pointed out to him (he ah* 
siirdilv of his romance, and the 
ridiciiioe.s mistake he was making, 
tosllppo.^e that thehannless iUrtaliou 
willi which Mrs. Tims was amusing 
her.Mi‘lf. could amoiiiit to an infa- 
tuation ihiiit sliould leail U'rtosaeri- 
lice IVii'nds, honu^ jmsitiun, aiidclia- 
racter for the sake of a l)ovi>h green- 
horn, an ensfgn in ;i marching regi- 
nn-iil. rnpalalable as this was, it 
did tin* |wx»r fellow' good, ami T was 
proet'eding with iiiy leeture, in my 
new eliar.icter of Aleut or, wli4'n u 
ehei'r from hetwoen deeks arose that 
sliook the old transport from stem 
to sU'rn, and looking to leeward, wo 
ilesevievl, with :i thrill 1 shall never 
forget, the iirst land we hail seen 
since we left llie coast of } 3 ritaiii. 

yix long weeks had we hccii at 
sen. and tru)\ it was a glorious as 
well as a grateful sight. Kising like 
a eiirtaiii, the mi^t disik)sed the 
nigged and pi(*tiiresque f*oast of 
Labrador glowing in the lustre of a 
maguiticeiitauii.sel. Aiulohl tbcrich- 
uess of those varied tints to eyes so 


long aecustonnvl to the w'eary water 
and the empty sky. Again and 
again was the eheer caught up and 
repeat(*d by our delighted soldiers, 
and even tlio rough seaniei# cast a 
grim smile at that grand iron-bound 
coast. Jt is almo.st w orth a voyage to 
.see land for the first time. J n oiir in- 
experience, we con.sid<*red ourselves 
as fairly arrived, and from that mo- 
ment began calciilalious and lotteries 
as to when we sliould reach our des- 
tination. The skipper alone appeared 
not to join in the general en- 
thusiasm til at ])revailcd. T ob.se rved 
him se^ral times popping in and 
out of Iii.s cabin for coustaui emisul- 
tutioTL of the barometer; and 1 re- 
marked that he remained on dc»'k 
xvhen, after dusk, we retired to the 
xvcll-lighted cabin, and satin for our 
accustomed game at vlnyi-tt-mu «<*- 
conq)auied l)y a special bow I of punch 
brewed by old Iialberd, who was a 
very Falstatriii all matters of drink, 
amt who knew* exaelly IheTiglit pm- 
jjortions tliat make rum, sugar, and 
lime-jiuce a bevi'rago for the godvS, 
We wiTc Si) absorbed in iheeliaiiges 
and chaiicc's of our game, tiial we 
scarcely remarked the im reusing 
roll of the old transport, a.s ."lie 
creaked and laboiircil in llie trongli 
of a heavy sea, and the eonslanl 
s^;utlle ami tramp of feet upon the 
deck above u.s; and when 1 tuned 
in, as .*iadors eall it. for the night, to 
share a donniloiy of soiii^ tour leet 
square with my eoinrade S]'ooner, 
1 wsis too sleepy to tiuiik I'ranN thing 
but till’ (li.sagreeables of kelng ruiis<*d 
at four to keep the morning wateli, 
a duty which I most religion>l\ 
shirked on every available oppor- 
lunity. ^ 

That must have born a fearful 
night, ay, even to Hit* gallant hearts 
on deck and al(*tL e.xpo.scd to (lie 
fury of the gale, and stri\ing with 
might and main to put in ])ractiee all 
that science could teach and seaman- 
ship elfecl, to weather the storm. 
Boxed up in my stilling little cabin, 
1 became conscious by degrees that 
our ship was rolling and pitching 
more Ilian mv previous experieneo 
would have lecfmvdo suppo.se po.'^sibli*. 
Pirst my dreams became more and 
more incoherent and disturbed — then 
a tremendous liireli. that nearly sent 
me spraw ling out of uiy berth, roused 
ineto a statcof complete wakefulness; 
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and llicre I lay, anviously listening to 
tlio ooi 111)1 u-at ion of noises that sur- 
rounded me. with a horrible mis- 
giving that this might be one of 
those serious eas(*s of whieli every 
one has heanl ami read; jjmd that as 
ships Were doubtless oeetwioniilly 
wreeked/ why not ours as well ns 
iuiotlier? This •it vie of reasoning 
was not eoiu^olatorv, and 1 had just 
made up my mind to pul on some 
elolhing, go at ouee on deek, and 
learn tlie w orst. — ihoiigli deterred, T 
know Till! wliy, hy a foolish sense of 
slianie at being tin* first to antieinate 
danger, — wlien another Iromefuloiis 
hireli. a li arlul pausi*, and a vibration 
as tliougli tile very 1nnb««ts must 
pari, folhoved by a crash as if the 
whole deck were breaking in njioii 
our lieads. *'t:irile<l me at, miee into 
activity, and 1 jumped on the deek 
of the Calvin, just jls Spooner in a 
shaking loice from beneath his bed- 
cloilies. ex'ehiimed, ‘ IJy .love. Grand, 
there’s all the steward’s erockery 
gone.’ 

J knew lietler: weliad iimnediately 
righted, and f. felt sure something 
must ha\e gone by tlie board. As I 
staggtu’ed, half-clothed, and with 
naked h‘et, nj) tin* chilling hatchway, 
1 w fus conscious of a bu//jng muninir 
that made my very blood run eold — 
* .Mail overboard! — man overboard!’ 
and then for the first lime I kiiew' 
that it was indeed a human voiiio 
that 1 had heard thrilling in agony 
above the era^lmig limber and the 
j'oaring blast. It was too true; the 
ea]jtain of the fore-top was at that 
moimuit elioking in tin* blackening, 
boiling wave. The elear etdd stars 
hioked tlow n in pitiless beauty on the 
engulfed .seaman, struggling hope- 
lessly^ with none to helji, with none 
to savV. I eaught a glimiise of the 
eaptaiii’s pale ami horrur-strh*ken 
face, and i knew instiiietively that 
it was folly to dream of boat or lift*- 
buoy in such a sea and such a gale. 
J low soon might not we, too, be swept 
into eternity I In a seeond of time 
J |)i(*lured to myself tlie events of 
yearn. I saw dear old Tlaverley in 
all its verdant beauty: my poor 
father, ay, even Dr. Driveler 
ilashcil for art* instant through my 
mind. Tin* favourite pur.«iiits of my 
youth eame acniss me, ami I eoulll 
evin feel w«i)i the doomed outlaw 
in the stirring Border ballad, — 


My IkhukI.s mav all run mastt'rle>s. 
My hawks riy from tree to tri«; 
mid then I manned m>seir. as 1 
thought it was inv dul\ to meel 
death, come in wliat shape it might, 
asagt‘ntleinan and a soldu'r. Though 
near, hjs icy liaml was this time 
destiiK^ to grasp no other victim, 
and ill a monieutary lull, 1 had time 
to obtain a view' of our jvosilum, nml 
to exchange a cheering word or two 
w'ith (he gallant skipivr. The night 
was clear nml bright with stnis, 
though blowing wliat sailor.s (vill 
‘ groat gnus,' and the first thing 
that struck me was flic mikialuess of 
iuir spars as they dam-cil against 
the sky. every inch of <*aiiv.'is that 
could he si>aivd having been taken 
ill. U limes, I could st e tlir whole 
of tlie vessel, as it wen*, ]»lungijig 
heiid-fi»ivmo>t iiw!i\ IVonis me, as 1 
sleadietl iiiy.self near the poop, and 
tremendous w.as Ihe havtu* imule on 
he?- diM'ks by a suceessioii of heavy 
seas — (‘Very tiling liml heen earried 
away — scuta, blocks, spare spars, 
hen • eoops, everything fhal was 
iiiovcabli* : nml ulna! alas! •the laat 
gigaiitie w'ave that striu-k her luul 
borne to liia doom Jioiu'st Ihll 
ISawyer, llie smartest forelopman 
tJiat e\er liundled sheet. 

‘ chance c»f saving him, JMr. 
(rraiul,* said ))oor Merry weal her, 
wilii a trembling voice; ‘ the w'orst 
of it is over now, and ibis gale will 
lull before sunrise; but ii is God’a 
providence tliat we were able to 
wear (be old ship. It was imiiossible 
i«) tack, and this is not anight, sir, 
to ha\e the coast of Labrador under 
yonrlee!’* • 

As J went below, J found tlin 
eomjianioii-stairs ami (he ealiin in 
a state of iTidi'Scrilmblf ('(infusion 
— geiillcmeii in all sorts of costuiiieK 
impiiriiig wliat had lia]i])eiu‘d, ami 
whether ‘ anytliing was tlie unit ter 1* 
— all icem etl t o I lave t iir 1 1 e< 1 ou t e x cep t 
old Halberd, who lay snugly eu- 
Hcoiice<l in bill blankets; and wlien 
asked by Spcsjuer, who wi’iil straight 
to liis comijiaudiiig officer’s caliin 
for ord<TS when he thought there 
was any danger, ‘ whi'llier lio did 
not mean to turn out K rcpli<*<l, * Kot 
J ; it’s no business of m^le; I’m only 
a passenger I’ As 1 groped my way 
in the dark towards my eabiii. a 
Soft liand was ])ut within mine, 
and a gentle voice whimpered in 
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my car, ‘Is the danger OTcr? 

. i . . Thank yon, Mr. Grand : good 
niglit/ I waa soon sound asleep 
after all my fatigues and excite- 
ment, but not before I Irnd oflered 
a short and fervent tlianksgiving 
to Providence fur our escape. 

Could it be the same wcjrld that 
was melting around us in all the 
gorgeous brightness of a sunny noon, 
as one short week afterwards we 
glided listlessly along between the 

J )ieiures(jUO banks, w'hoso woods, 
uxuriant in their verdure, fringe the 
noble »St. LawTcnce ! A inunurcli 
art thou of the waters, thou mag- 
nilieojd river, and wondrous is thy 
mnjc‘siy to one whose lioniago lias 
been hitlierto paid in ignorance to 
the puny wave of our ow'n 'Father 
Thaines. Historic associations, na- 
tural beauty, and early recollections, 
hallow the latter ; but what shall we 
say of that gigantic, stream, w'li^se 
volume, supplied by the iTiexhaust- 
ible depths of fjnko Erie, sw ecus on 
through the giddy rapids, ana the 
woiulrous plunge of indescribable 
Niagara, to beautify the fairest 
portion of a continent, and only to 
find repose at length in tlie mighty 
bo.som of the broad Atlantic Ocean! 
The lirst impression of every Euro- 
oean on visiting America appears to 
bo the same, Eveiy thing is on a 
larger, grander, and more magni- 
ficent scale than in the old coiuitry. 
Tlie rivers are w’idcr, the forests 
more interminable, the storms darker, 
the sunshine brighter, and the skies 
higher, than those to which they 
have been accustomed at home; 
and obtrusive as is soidetimes the 
ifankee’s noisy 'admiration of liis 
uneipialled States, he has, indeed, 
a glorious ebuntry, and wxll may he 
bo proud of it. r 

All disembarkations are much the 
same, whether the released prisoners 
be uii aiHiplectic alderman, w ith his 
fat wife and numerous daughters, 
stepping ashore at Ostend. or a 
draft of gallant musketeers bidding 
farewell to the coop wliich gmern- 
ment has provided for a long and 
tedious voyage. Beautiful Quebec 
glitteued as^ usual in tlie sun; and 
our march up to the citadel, a mile 
and a half, and every inch of it 
against the collar, convinced us 
that as the acquisition of what sailors 
call sea-legs, is most desirable to 


encounter a sou* -wester in the 
Atlantic, so are those same sea-legs 
very numbed and paralytic members 
to carry their owners up a steep and 
g avelled hill in anything like 
soldier-bke style. We w'cre received 
at hcjid quailers — the strodgly-for- 
tified and jealously guarded citadel — 
w'lth the welcome due to a fresh 
arrival of cromrades to assist in ‘ doing 
duty,’ and I found that ray character 
as a ‘ fast lad,’ and consequently an 
acquisition to the mess, had already 
preceded me from the depot. My 
brother- ofllcers 1 discovered, wntli 
hardly an oKccption, to bo a jovial, 
good-numoure<i, gentleraan-like set 
of fellovrs, although one and all w’cre 
tinged with a sliglit affectation of 
slang, engendered by foreign service 
and a life of almost exclusively men’s 
society, but which a tour of duty in 
England w'ould soon and ellcetually 
have eradicated. 

*iyo were commanded by a 
character in his line ; and Colonel 
Carl ouch dcseiTi's a slialit sketch 
from one whose youth he so 
carefidly instructed in all matters 
eonnecleil with the s^iorts of the 
field. Cartouch had entered the 
service originally in the artillery, 
andw itli some few other had effeetecl 
an exchange from that exclusive 
corps to the line. He liad then 
been in pretty nearly every regiment 
i« tlie sendee, mounted and dis- 
mounted — horse, foot, and dragoons ; 
as ho liimsolf said, ‘ he had a turn 
at them all.' lii addition to this, 
during a short interregnum of half- 
pay, he liad joined ‘ the Queen of 
Spain’s men/ where, by his own 
account, lie saw' some little fighting, 
and a good deal of Hogging. In that 
sunny dime he had fauonih lo^ 
and married a Spanish girl, But “ 
wdiat degi’ce, or under w'hat cinoim- 
stanccs, no one could tell. And hero 
comes the mystery of Cartouch’s 
cliaracter. He w as never heard to 
touch upon the histoiy of his mar- 
riage — no one know w hether he w as 
a widow er, or if Mrs. Cartouch was 
still alive. Of course, as in all eases 
where nothing is know n, there were 
plenty of stories enn’cnt, one more 
romantic and more horrible than an- 
other. Thi' Colonel had a Spanish scr- 
vaiit, a forbidding-looking rascal as 
man should wish to see, but who had 
stuck to his master, and served him 
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faithfully through all the ups and 
downs of his professional career. 
Humour whispered thjit this fellow 
once let out iii his cups a frightful 
history of the signora’s jealousy and 
its consequences. Tall, handsome, 
of a spare athletic iigure, u'ith luxii- 
riant black hair and whiskers, an 
adept at all ft^ats of grace and skill, 
as at all games of chance or science; 
an extraordinary horseman, an un- 
erring shot, a draughtsman of no 
mean pretensions, and a musician of 
exquisite taste, the Colonel was 
found to make sad havoc in the 
female heart, and many a fair one 
has loved that beautiful face, with 
its reckli ss bandit expressif/ii, ‘ not 
wisely, but too well.* lie knew liis 
aflvantages, none better, and puslied 
them to the utmost; but when 
first I was aeqiiainted with him, the 
number of liis connucsts appeared 
only to enhance nis feelings of 
bitterness and contempt for the 
whole sex. 

AVatch*|^l by his w ife with a jea- 
lousy that I fear had too much foun- 
dation, he w'as at last discovered. 
A Spanish woman roused, and 
more especially by such a passion,' 
is not a character to hesitate for 
fear of const*queiicps, and tho yoimg 
and beautiful rival — ^soincwliisporcd, 
too near a relative — ^fell by the wife’s 
hand ; nor w as her revenge satisfied 
with one victim ; like a fury, she 
fumed from her sister’s prostrate 
form upon the lioiTor-stri<*Keu Car- 
touch. and the only circumstantial 
evidence borne by this ghastly tale 
is in the fact that whenever tlie 
Colonel’s neck was bared, a long, 
grisly cicatrice disclosed itself, ex- 
tending from ear to chin, as of one 
l^ud at some time received a 
Hkflly and frightful wound in the 
throat. "When ladies resort to ex- 
treme measures such as tlicse, a 
separation is decidedly advisable, 
and from that hour it w’as said Car- 
toiich never saw' his wife again. 
Assuredly his habits w(^ not those 
of niamed life, and whether he was 
not happier in a state of singlc- 
hiessedness and independence, it i 
not for me to decide. Some affected 
to disbelieve the whole story of his 
marriage imd its concluding tragedy; 
some said the Colonel had actually 
run away with the sister, and deserted 
her as he had deserted his wife. 


Ho never touched upon the subject 
himself, nor sliould 1 liavo liked u) 
change places with that man who 
might be bold enough to interrogate 
him with regard to it; so it is im- 
possible to say what may be the true 
voi*sion of tho story. All L know is, 
that coming unexpectedly inU) his 
barnwk-room upon one occasion, I 
found this liardeiiod and sarcastic 
roue — this man of bittiT feelings and 
iron heart, in tears (d’ agony, which 
he vainly stmve to coiiceal; and, 
hastily covered with his Jniiulkor- 
chief, there lay on the table a long 
silky lock of glossy raven liair. 

Witli all his faints, and they wore 
many and inexcusable, 1 could not 
help'iikiug Colonel Cartoucli. K rom 
the first, uotwithstamling the diltiT- 
euc<‘ of our ranks and agi s, w o had 
become constant associati'i^indaliios. 
Our pursuits and pleasures were 
siijjilar: the Mentor, with his ailvan- 
tages of experience, of course far 
outstripping his young eompeditor ; 
but then it was his greatest deliglit 
to instruct and train ‘ little Oraiul,* 
as lie t,‘alled nu\ in all tlioss accom- 
plishments which w'c deemed so in- 
dispensable. It was tho Colunera 
team which 1 first learned to handle, 
as my instructor called it, ‘ like a 
workman.’ It was the Colouid who 
fir.st taught me to tic my own flitw 
amJi throw them to an inch, although 
tho only unwooded .space around me 
was tho stream I was fishing. It 
w^as tho Colonel who showed mo 
liow' to ‘ screw* and ‘ twist’ at bil- 
lianls, ill a manner that would have 
made my old antagonist Levanter’s 
hair stanJ^ou end; who proved to 
mo tohv the sounti and practical 
w'hist-player must pull through iu 
tho long run, and why it was advis- 
able loftlcclinc playing ccarte with a 
casual stranger of whom one knew 
nothing — more particularly if he 
happened to be a H renchinan. His 
explanation.s simplilied tho whole 
system of drill in tlic field, and regi- 
mental economy in the orderly-room, 
for there were few better oflicciTB 
than Cartouch. Ilis knowlcilgo of 
life and intimate acquaintance with 
our hospitable civilian friends, put 
mo quite au fail at all usages of 
Canadian society ; and reaping, as 1 
did, all tliese advantages from the 
Colonel’s friendship, it was no wonder 
that I was above all others preju- 
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diced in liis favour, more especially 
aift 1 fawded 1 could detect seeds of 
good, and evidences of kind feeling, 
in that reckless cbaracter, for wlucli 
others did not give it credit. Of 
eourse our coinnianding olliccr, with 
Lis tastes and pursuits, wa? fond of 
racing. A regular attendant at 
Newinarket wIkmi in England, he 
'was tlioroiiglily awake to all tlie eoni- 
binations and arrangements '«\]iieh 
make llie t url'so very tieklish ascic^e 
to pursue, lie know something 
besides of Sir Peregrine’s trainer, 
and liis most nnsnceessfid ‘ string;’ 
and tin's was anollicr bond of union 
lietweeii ns. JTe owned four or five 
tliorougli-breil horses, some imported 
from England, some bred in the 
Stales, Imt all ])osscssofl of* racing 
C|ualiLie.s; and garrison cups, otllcers* 
plat(‘s, ami other stakes to bo exm- 
tended fur in both the Canadas, he 
carried olf far and n(*ar. ^ 

t havealready saidthat I wasatolcr- 
ahle horseman I'rom my hoyliood, and 
under the Colonel’s and his trainer’s 
instruclions, J learned to ride a raeo 
very fah*ly for a goiillemari, and 
above all, to know at what degree of 
speed my own and other horses were 
oing. TJie lat-U'r essent ial is only to 
e acejnired by repeated praeti(‘C, and 
jjiany were the gullojis 1 rode round 
and round the relebrated Plains of 
Abraliaiu — Mie death-seeiie offthe 
immorlal Wolfe— at daybreak, when 
even in tliat sunny elnnate the air 
w as *ool, and there was dew uimn 
the grateful tnrf. 

A word eoneerning the trainer 
under w hose fostering care f was tlius 
HO rapidl 5 ^ pr<»grossing, rtnd whom J 
beli(‘> i' to Inu e liCeii ns big a rogue as 
ever w ent unhanged. Cartoueh liad 
picked him' up at Egliam races, held 
oil the historical soil of Kunnymede, 
where a ragged, lialf-star\’cd bo}', 
with ‘ a\ew market* stamped inde- 
libly on bis proeoeions count rtiance, 
plucked him by the skirt, and begged 
piteously lor one of three things, 
cmployiutmt, a shilling, or some 
lunelieon, for he was starving. Struck 
by the (piaintncss of the demand, 
Girtoueh (piestioned the little appli- 
cant, and elicited from him, that he 
bad mil away from the head-(iuurters 
of racing forthevery plausible reason 
that he could not got enough to 
eat ; that lie had no home, now here 
to go. • Whore lU'o your parents ?* 


was the next question. ‘A*ntgot 
none,* was the rcidy — * father’s 
hanged.* * Hanged ! ’ said Cartoueh, 
rather inconsiderately; ' what for?' 

‘ For killing mother,* was the un- 
hesitating answer of the candid 
orphan. TJie upshot of it ^tas, that 
Cartoueh took him as a* cab-boy, 
promoted him as he grew’ too big 
for that olli(;e to a groom ; and dis- 
covered one fine morning lliat he 
had walked oft* without a word of 
notice, but had taken none of his 
master’s property with him, not ev(*ii 
his own liver}"- clothes. WJiy lie 
went away remained a mystery, nor 
was it ever satisfactorily explained ; 
hut tJnj^'iiext place tlie Colonel met 
him in was the Mauritius, w'herc 
he was acliiig body-coachman lo a 
h igl ily respect ahl e wn do w -l a d y . Here 
he expressed a desire to re-euier 
his f(»rmcr service, and was again 
placed in the Colonel’s stable, whiTc 
liis knowledge of *traimng,’piekedup 
in early life, was turned to aeeouiit. 
Sinre then, he had aceonyianied his 
master’s horses wherever lliey went, 
and he w'ius now^ ]\fr. Gamhlin, a 
very important personage, and an 
immense card with all the junior 
otUeers of the lOlst. I believe he 
had no CJiristian liame. JSueliwas 
tlio w'ortliy who farmed the tliird 
in a liighly important eonelave, car- 
ried oil in a roomy stable in tlie 
Miimediatt* vicinity of the Plains of 
Abraham. 

Ji 'was just six o’clock on a swel- 
tering summer’s morning, a lew 
days before the Qiiebee laees — no 
uiiintercsling meeting, and one to 
which tlie siiorlsmeii of the Stales 
w'ere not likely to send their worst 
liorses — ‘ not if they kmwv it.* Early 
as w as the hour, w e had beep 1<|[|^ 
stirring, and w'ere thinking of brejHr 
fast. 1 had just dismounted after 
riding a gallop on Kitty Clare, 
the favourite for a givat stake to 
come oft* next week — ‘olIieer.s up,’ — 
and Colonel Cartoueh, his Irainer, 
andmvselfwerein earnest discussion 
ns to the pTObability of success. 

‘ Is Squire Smiley coinin’?’ de- 
manded the anxious trainer. ‘ I sec 
him at Bulfaler, and he told me he 
should enter Fancy Jack for the 
Colony Plate. If he conics. Colonel, 
and hancy Jack starts, we shall have 
a tough job to pull through. T can’t 
gel the Squire’s length, Colonel; and 
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what*3 more, I don’t think any man 
can — they’re doex^ un’ti, are these 
Yankees.’ 

‘ Fancy Jack’s a smart horse,* said 
the Colonel, * but the grey mare 
beat him last fall at Toronto, and 
Kitty Clare gave /ter three pounds 
and a beating at Montreal; besides, 
Mr. (Jrand can ride twenty to one 
better tJuiii ^Major Eludes who 
piloted her that tiiiu?. ] t must come 
oU', Camblin. Don't you think soh’ 
.udded the Colonel, appealing lo me. 
^ ] eortainly luid great c-oiilidenee in 
Kitty Clave ; 1 luul ridden her seve- 
ral times in matches, and had 
always won with as little as possible to 
spare, so that she \ias iw;(. esteemed 
by any means as good an animal as 
pile deserved to be. This Mas not 
80 ditllcult a matter as many might 
supjxwe ; for m illi all her speed and 
eoiirige, she w as gentle and Iraetahle 
to a degree, and liad a mouth sensi- 
tive as tlie linest inatriiment, M'hieli 
even the black jo(*ke 3 "s she some- 
times j-arried Mere not able to spoil. 
Many a rouleau, to say nothing of 
dollars, had she XJiit hito my pocket, 
asM’ell as her owner’s; and now they' 
M ere betting three to one against her 
in consideration of b^incy Jack’s 
forman(*es ; and m'c anticipated, in- 
deed, a golden victory. As mc can- 
tered our hacks back to the citadel, 
det'p andearnestM'Jis our eonsullatioii 
as to the best means of ascertaining 
Fancy Jack’s caj>abililiea ; and the 
Colonel, Mith all liis cxxAjriencc, con- 
I’essed himself to he at fault. ‘ I 
can mak() nothing of this fellow, 
Sauley,’ said he ; * and I confess he 
is be^^ond my flight altogether. I 
know him mcII, and liave been 
doM'u to 8t.‘iy M'itli him in Jiis racing 
(establishment at Baltimore. lie 
hluj sixty or sevent}' hi)rses in 
training, and only black f(‘lloM'.s to 
look after th(*in, superintending the 
whole thing himself*. 1 Mas there 
for ttui days, and lie appeaivd to me 
to be drunk the whole time; but 
had 1 tried to get the better of him, 
1 liave no doubt 1 should have found 
out my mistake. The way he cleaned 
out a southerner, a fine yoimg Caro- 
linian, M’ho made a series of malches 
with him, M as, as the Squire hiin.self 
would have said, ‘ a caution,’ and 
Colonel Dodge, mIio boasts liim^elf 
‘ a ’cute old ’coon from Mississijipi,* 
aeknoM'ledges lliat he cannot hold a 


candle to Sauley. IIoM'ever, tlnJf 
old robber is by way of being a 
gentleman, and M e must ask him tt> 
mess, if ho does come ; and I think. 
Grand, you Mill b(‘ amused M'itli a 
real Yankee character. As for 
Fancy Jack, I am conviiu;ed my 
mare* can beat him if she gels fair 
jilay*; and on our om'u coiuse, m UIi 
officers to ride, 1 think it Mill ho 
liard if mo cannot manage that. 1 
shall not hedg<' a farthing.’ ‘ 
more shall T, Colonel,’ said I ; and 
with this doughty resolution vo 
separated to dress for the usual 
morning parade. 

Till? eventful Mcek arrived, and 
with it (*ame S(piiiv Sauley, miieli 
to Mr. (himhlin’s disgu'^t. 11(5 
brought Mith him several capital 
horses, and amongst others the ns 
jioM iied Fancy Jack ; hut it struck 
methatfor a gent lemaiimakinga tour 
of some live or .six Moek.s from hi.s 
• own home, his luggage M'as sparing 
(lud simi>lo beyond anything L 
liad conceived ])Ossible. One tiny 
valise of shining black leather, M'hich 
he curried in his iiaiul, contaiuinl 
the M’holc necessary <^ardrohc of 
this modern Diogenes — although, 
unlike that amiable hcatln*n, no umi 
could accu.se Mr. ISaulcy of Jiving 
entirely in hi.s tub. 1 had not then 
travelled in the ITnitcd States, and 
wa.s little aware of the many crafty 
"invent ions, such as ‘ collars,’ ‘ hoo- 
soms,’ as tiny call them, and other 
trifles, Mhieh, with that locomotive 
nation, supersede the nec'cssity of 
carrying about a large,* (juantity of 
clean lijicn. The C<jlonel ami myself 
received our distinguished guest on 
his disemhiirk^tioTi fro'm tJjc sU*nmer, 
and pressed on liim (jur liospitahio 
offers of board aiitklotlging, as ann- 
in-arm m c toiled up the steep a.seeiit 
oCthe low(*r town — theStpiire retain- 
ing his luggage, Mliich no entreaty 
would induce him to part M ith. TJio 
day Mas hot, and my^ new acquaint- 
ance, as he oxiiresHcd it, ‘ a thirsty 
crittur,* so eaeli hotel m(* x)ji.ssed on 
our pilgi*image called forth the same 
observation, ‘ I guess I shall go in 
and paint.* Three timt's w e * x)aiiiicd* 
ac(;ordiiigly, and after two ‘ sIk'ity- 
eohblers* and a • mint-julep,’ the 
Squire became c.xtremcly communi- 
cative. We talkfxi of liis country 
and the ‘ Britishers,’ ami the Slates 
army, and the ‘ Brady Ouard.s,* a 
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distingaished volunteer corps; and 
I was severely catechized as to my 
own home and family, and whether 
Haverley Hall Ti'as a ‘ considerable 
clearin’;* but not one word was 
dropped, although I watched for it 
eagerly as a eat for a mouse, con- 
cerning the all-important topic of 
Fancy Jack and the coming r^ces. 
No, deep as a draw-well was the 
Yankee, and lie had ‘ a pretty loud 
notion’ *twas not in the liritishera 
to tree him, not noliovv tkty coidd 
fix it and tliis idea seemed to liave 
taken such entire possession of his 
mind, that iiJl suujeets connected 
w'ilh racing were as studiously 
banished from his conversation as 
though he had been a dissenting par- 
sou, instead of what we should ea\l in 
England a ‘ Leviatlian of the turf.* 
We had a large })arty that day to 
dinner; but 1 i^iadc it my own especial 
study to take care of Scpiirc Sauley, 
thinking, in the verdancy of my ' 
youth, that under the iniluonco of 
good (*heer and agreeable conver- 
sation, I might be able to get some- 
thing out of Jiim. lie w as evidently 
unused to a *mess-table, but, like all 
our brethren ‘over the w atcr,’ lie soon 
aceommodated hiiusell’ to siieli cus- 
toms and usages as w'cre new' to liim, 
more especially that of drinking 
W'iiie w itli each t)t h(‘r in social good- 
felJow’shii)-—u ceremony which he 
found so niuoli to his taste as to* 
coAtimie it after the cloth wasdraw'n 
and the claret going its rounds — 
thereby ])ledging his new' friends 
more repeatedly than is our eustuni 
in ‘ the old countr} .’ 

I have said tlio Squire’s rofpiire- 
ments in the ways of ‘purple and 
fine Jincu* were of the most nioderati? 
kind, and his i(b*as upon the neces- 
sity of ablution seemed to bo formed 
upon the same simple and inart iiichd 
plan. The w ine had for some time 
been going its rounds, and gratefid 
wraa the high-llavourcd \intago of 
Bordeaux allor a tlay on which the 
thennonieter hud stood no low'er 
than eighty iu the shaclo. Captain 
Jesaamy, who ahvays got more and 
more amiable and gentleman -like 
a* the decanters waned, was express- 
ing to Sauley Ida admiration of 
the latter’s country', his pleasure in 
travelling tlirough its noble scenery, 
and his apjirobation of its excellent 
and moderate hotels — the only draw- 


back to which was the very scan^ 
allowance of the limpid element, iu 
the smallest of basons and ewers; 
‘so small, sir,’ lisped ‘ Lavender J em/ 
os we colled him, ‘ that for tliree 
days, Mr. Sauley, I give you my 
honour, I was obliged to content my- 
self writli washing my face and hands, 
and nothing more.* ‘ Nothin’ more,* 
hiccupped the S(iui re ; ‘waal! mister, 
youair particulai*. Look at me,niistcr, 
my name’s Sauley ! I a’n’t a nigger, 

I ain’t- — for fifty-seven years this 
child ha’n’t washed, ’ceptin face 
and hands on Sabbath, mid often 
not that ! G’loiig hoss !’ concluded 
our informant, with roars of laughter 
at Jcssaiiiv^s countenance pcndlag 
this caiicliiT and not over clean con- 
fession. 

The fun was by this time getting 
fast and furious, and obtjying a 
tfclegi*aphic signal from Cartoueh, 

I slipped out of the mess-room, 
leaving my Yankee friend, the centre 
of a listening and admiring throng 
of his onlerlamers. How pure, how 
beautifidwas the midnight sky, its 
myriads of stars glittering with a 
radiance unknown in our duller and 
thicker atnioaphcre! how heavenly 
w'as the melhnv lustre of the moou, 
batliing in Hoods of beauty the silvery 
bosom of the broad St. Lawrence, 
and deepening into blm*kness the 
shade of its wooded banks — as I 
looked down from the (Queen’s 
Bastion on one of the fairest scenes 
America can produce. Instinctively, 
as we lit our cigars, the Colomd and 
1 })acctl leisurely past the sentries 
to that favourite sjiot, and as we 
leaned upon a guii in uiiinteiTuplod 
enjoyment of the s>veet summer 
night, enhanced by contrast with 
the noisy scene of dissipation wo 
had just quitted, I remarked on my 
companion’s counteiianee a softened 
expression of melancholy which I 
had only once before seen to settle 
on those chiselled features, and I 
knew that his spirit was with the 
days that are gone by. Yt't lively 
and pointed as usual was his con- 
versation, and iu a few words he 
informed me that lie had reason to 
suppose, from wliat his Spanisli 
seiwant U>ld him, that there was 
collusion between Gamblin and Sau- 
ley’s trainer, and that he strongly 
suspected it was their iuttmtioii to 
try their respective master’s horses 
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the following morning, and make 
their own arrangements upon the 
result. It was accordingly agreed 
that wc should be on the tlains of 
Abraham by daybreak, and, con- 
cealing ourselves somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of tJie course, by 
means of a pair of good glasses wc 
should discover whether Mr. Gam- 
bliu was or ^ras not to be depended 
on. Pursuant to this arrangement, 
the earliest streaks of dawn saw 
Cartouch and myself artistically 
clothed in the least conspicuous 
costume, creeping cautiously along 
a high thick liedge that skirts tlie 
race-ground, known to many an ex- 
hausted jo<‘key as ‘ the klarclunont 
Fence,’ and presenting tlie rather 
unusual spectacle of two gentlemen 
‘ touting’ their own horse. With 
the skill of a practised dcer-stalker, 
my companion took up a position 
behind an impervious thicket, and 
drawing a pair of double-barrelled 
glasses from his pocket, carefully 
a<yuste|i them for the discovery. 
Wc had not aited long, ere through 
the early grey pf morning wo made 
out tour ligures uixm tho plain 
busily engaged in stripping two 
horses, one of which cvtni in that 
light we had no diificulty in reco- 
gnising as Colonel Cartouidi’s Kitty 
Clare — and the other, a grey, was 
doubtless Fancy Jack. Small time 
was wasted in preliminaries a 
couple of dwarfs were hoisted into 
their saddles, and away they w’ont — 
making running through the dubious 
twilight w ith the utmost confidence. 
The first round brought them within 
ten yards of our covert, and their 
identity was placed beyond a doubt, 
— Fancy Jack leading and our marc 
well up. The important race was 
) to'lie twice round, about two miles, 
and it appeared that tlie same dis- 
tance had been selected for the trial. 
The second time they neared us, an 
alteration was visible in the order 
of their running; the horses wrerc 
abreast, but Fancy Jack was still 
jiulling hard, whilst Kitty Clare was 
striding away in her usual easy- 
going fashion, but having apparcr ^ly 
uotliing to spare in order to keep 
pace with her antagonist. Up went 
our glasses to sec the finish; the 
pace increased withstartlingvclocity ; 
the little jockeys, one a black fellow', 
set to with a will, and gamely their 


steeds answered to the call. Fancy 
Jack came with a nisb, but our 
gallant mare ke])t her place at Ids’ 
quarters. Short tho distance to the 
wished-for goal, but the grey horse 
liad evidently shot his bolt, he 
changed his leg, the marc ilrow 
gradually but steadily noon liini, 
and tlireomore strides Ian (led Kilty 
Clare a winner by a length ! 

In a short Hind hurried consul- 
tation, we agreed to make a consi<ler- 
ablo detour on our way back to the 
citadel, tliat our preaoiice at tliis im- 
jicriaut conti'st might not bo dis- 
covered. It was evident our animal 
was tho best ; w'c feared nothing else 
in the race now’ that Faney Jack 
was disposed of, and w'e agreed that 
if W'e could only discover the w'ciglits 
to 1)0 convet, wc w'ould back Kitly 
Clare for all the moiq'y we could 
get on bch>pe the n'sult of the trial 
was made public. ‘ IVdro will iind 
<hat out. lor us: I cau trust the 
fellow w’ith anything : and by Jove, 
Grand, if it only comes oil’, w'e shall 
w'g.lk into these Yankees ‘ pretty 
considerable handsome, 1 cHliinat o,* ' 
paid the Colonel, aptly *minucking 
Mr. Sauley’s very peculiar tone and 
pronunciation. 

From that day till tho race eamc 
off, I lost no o]»portiinity of batiking 
the mare 1 was to ride. It was 
obviou.s tliafc Squire Satiley dirl not 
fancy his horse with tlio fanciful 
name, as no consideration w'ould in- 
duce liim to iuv('st a dollar upon the 
grey. This convinced me more and 
more that, he was aware of the result 
of the trial wliicli liatl taken pIa<;o 
with his connivance. J gatliered 
frc.s]i eonlhlenca, and lilce Cartouch, 
backed Kitty Clare to w'in me a 
small fortune, partimlarly with one 
greedy individual, a shabby Americaii 
from St. Louis, whoso capital ap- 
peared inexhaustible, and who, it 
u^ver occurred to mo, might be 
making any number of bets on com- 
mission for anotlier. 

The first day’s racing, with its 
sucijosses, its failures, its lieat, its 
noise, its flirtations, lotteries, lun- 
cheons, and sherry-cjobblcrs, must 
l>e passed over. Captain Tims w a.s 
ibere, liaving joun>eycd from Mon- 
treal to be present ; likewise Mrs. 
Tims and constant Spooner, ever 
at the fair Julia’s side. But alas ! 
S])oonor w'as not seen to suchadvan- 
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tago licre as on ‘ the ocean wave.* 
In an evil lionr he had allowed him- 
•*?t*lf to be inveigled into riding the 
Wild Hawk for a hurdle-race, 
(hurdles four feet and a-half high, 
warranted not to bend or break!) 
with which the diversions of the 
meeting were to close. Equitation 
was not i)oor Spooner’s fort^, and 
under the solenui conviction that he 
should not survive the morrow’s ex- 
ploit, he was nervous, absent, and 
dispirited, or, as Mrs. Tims remarked, 

‘ a greater gaby than ever!’ At last 
the .saddJiiig-lx'il rings, the stew ards 
call for Mr. (rrand, who is ready, 
<Iressc(i, and weighed, exact to a 
jjoiiiid — for tliisliavo I been walking 
miie.s, A\rup]»ediji clolliiiig under a 
sroreliing sun — for tliis have I ah- 
slaiiu'd IVoni KSaguenay .salmon, and 
eaii\!i.ss-l)ack duck, and ])a.sscd uii- 
tasted the amber ‘llodsoii'.s Pale,* 
tlienuldy ‘ Carbonelfs ’25;’ and this 
is Jiiy reward — the moment has como. 
Acctmipaiiied by C'artoucli I walk up 
tliecourse, theeynosure ot'a Ihousaiid 
eyes, and indubitably a hero to iny 
t)WJi coTiipany, the privates of whieii 
back ‘little* (>{ 111 ( 1 ’ — as they always 
4‘allan enMgn.ii’ii favourite — tlirough 
thick and thin. Kilty Clare looks 
perfection, and as 1 am lifted otiIkt 
shapely hack, and pass my hand in 
fond ear(‘ss down her arching crest, 
the skin is soft and smooth as satin, 
the mnsele hard and tough as steel. 

‘ Eit to run for ton men’s lives,’ says 
the Col -nel, its he walks alongside 
w ith his hand on my knee, for ii few' 
'more last words. * Never mind the 
others ; wait upon Fancy .lack, and 
eoim* at the iinisli, — you remiuuher?’ 

I nodded intelligence, {ind look my 
place in the snorting, impatient rank. 
There were tivi*. others to start, but 
small notice did 1 take of any one 
hut Squire Sauley’s, whose eolours I 
now' saw closc^ to me, w'oru hy a man 
wdtJiwliom T was not acquainted, an 
oflieer of a militia corps, but of w horn 
J had heard sis a practised and skilful 

1 'oekey. Prom him 1 glanced over 
lis horse, and for an instant a 
liorrihlo suspicion darted across me 
that this was a bigger animal than 
the one I had seen from my ambush 
on the morning of tlie trial. Psha! 
it was inqiossible ; Sauley could not 
have two Ftuiey ducks, and it must 
have been the ditferenee of light that 
puzzled mo on the only t wo occasions 


I had seen the horse stripped. But 
wc are for an instant in hue, and at 
that instant the flag drops, and w'o 
are ofiT! One hundred yards aiw'ays 
steadied Kitty Clare, and as slio 
settled down to her stride, I was 
able to make a pretty good inspec- 
tion of my accompany in flight. 

Ere we were half-w'ay round, it w as 
evident to me that the others, with 
the exception of the grey, were 
running tncmsclves out. On him I 
waited, and the first time past the 
stand, much to the astonishment of 
the ladies, the two favourites w'ero 
far behind the field. The next half- . 
mile brought them back to us, and 
now' tli(^ ^jicc began. One by oiio 
they faded away and dropped oil* 
into our rear, as Fancy Jack began 
to force the I’uiining, and I let my 
mare out to live with liim — faster and 
faster round the turn wo come, Ivitty 
shaving the posts and economizing 
every yjird of ground. I get a ]»uil 
at her head w'ithoui losing my place, 
elos(3 u]K>ii his (puirters as we enter 
upon ‘ the straight run in,^ and as 
the distance post glances by, 1 sit 
down to make my rush. My {inla- 
gouist is likewise ‘ selling to,’ and it 
will evidently be a close race: the 
roar of the midtitude falls like a dull, 
dead sound upon my e{ir, iny eye* is 
on the grey, and everything seems 
whirling by tis, w’hile we alonti 
are stationary. Wbi]) and spur 
are' at work, and Kitty Clare runs 
as honest as the djjy, but it will not 
do. I f(?el the stride slaekeiiing, tho 
struggle .subsiding, tLe mare is 
beaten! and with a thrill of disap- 
j)oiiitment 1 pull her up, not without 
diiliculty, conscious I hat Fancy Jack 
has done me by a short half-length. 

^ # 

Nothing for it but to * pay And (j 
look pleasant,’ — such are tlu* un- 
certainties of a pursuit on which men 
spend their lives and fortunes. I 
w'as dreadfully annoyed on Car- 
toueh’s account as well as my own. 
In vain the latter, with Lis usual 
rockk'ssiiess, strove to console me by 
ln.s assurances that nothing could 
have been better than my jockey- 
ship — that no power on earth could 
have savc(i tho race as it w as run — 
that tho trial wc had w’itncssed had 
evidently been ‘ a got up thing’ to 
deceive us. 3 wa.s dispirited to a 
degree, and could not bring myself 
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to take any interest in the concluding 
sports of the meeting, the most 
amusing of which was poor Snooner*s 
dreaded hurdle-raee, in which he 
distingiiislicd liimself by a series of 
eccentricities performed by ‘ the 
Wild Hawk,‘ wJio was not to be pre- 
vailed upon to fa(*c the first leap, and 
consccpieiil ly had to be brought back 
to his stable, guiltless of auy active 
share in the contest; wdiich was 
eventually' carried off by au adven- 
turous \ankee, w ho Imviug, as he 
declared, a ‘ nen'ous’ horse, gave 
the animal half-a-bottle of ])ort wine 
ill a sponge, and drinking; the other 
half himself, came in a (riuniphant 
winner. J3ut even this failed to 
amuse me. I uas very sore at 
liaviiig been overreached so com- 


pletely by tlie \aiikoe Squire; nor 
w'as there much consolatioii in the 
conviction at whicli, on putting 
together all we kmwv, Cartouch and 
I arrived— viz., that Saulcy having 
tw'o grc>’ liorscs much resembling 
one dliotlicr, had eiu*ouraged both 
‘ the trial’ and oiir discovery (hereof, 
liad thrown dust in our eyes by 
running Ids inferior horse, and tle- 
cliiiiug to back the aetual tlyer in 

I icrson, w'hilsb ho took everything 
lo could get upon liini ‘ by com- 
mission,’ had finally brought out 
the real ‘ Fancy Jack’ to caiTy off 
the stakes, the bets, and the ho- 
nour and glory of * getting pretty 
considerably to windward of tJie 
Britishers.’ 


Chapter •III. 

A FiWXCH 'CANAD[ENNE’— THE FALLS OP NIACAKA-— THE WOODS IN WINTER, 
AND THE SLAUGHTfSlEU ELK. 


‘ When the heart of a man is op- 
wessed wdlli care,’ sings tlic time- 
lonourod muse of The Begqars 
Ipera, to the ctlect that there is no 
)erio(l wlien tlio male heart is so sus- 
•4'ptible to woman’s chai*ms a.s when 
uffering from disappointment, no 
natter from w'hence it arises. ' It 
va.s natural, then, that in my de- 
)ivssed state of feelings, I should 
urn for consolation to those dai-k 
•yes that had been watching my cn- 
leavours, and that would have 
iparkled — oli! how brightly — at my 
aicccss. Charming Zoe do Grand- 
VTiirtigny! sw’cetest of the trans- 
ilarHcd daughters of sunny France, 
lourishing in a clime who.se summer 
vas (W'on more glowing than thine 
lucoators’ own, w'liat a bright speci- 
nen wert thou of Canadian loveli- 
1 C 3 S, no mean type of the sex ! I see 
icr now, wdth her long glossy raven 
lair; her tall, undulating form ; her 
rlcar, sallow complexion; and above 
ill, those large liquid, dreamy black 
wes, that might nave driven many a 
viscr ensign than myself out of his 
iciisos. Kight and left had those 
>rbs done execution amongst the too 
aisccptiblc ranks of the Britisli 
irmy, but no one could boast, at 
oast with any justice — for verily 
ipon this subject man is fearfully 


given to lying — ^l)iit no one could 
justly boast of having made any im- 
pression on Zoii do Grand-Miivtigny. 
Was it my fault tliat, like other 
moths, I was attracted by tlie liglit, 
and fluttered round it, jdaying at 
sentiment till T burnt my own 
fingers? or could T help the Tondgn 
Zoe taking a ])leasui’e in wliat slio 
called my English hrusquerie, am I 
preferring my society to that of all 
Jier other danglers, ]>robab)y for tlie 
very siiqplc reason tliat J. was less 
devoted to her than the* rest? ‘ Jf 
you w'ould have a w'omaii love you,* 
said Zoe, many a y<vii* afterwards, 
w'licn like the butterfly that has been 
handled, tlie gloss and fresimess 
were worn off our feelings never to 
return, ‘ if you w'ould liave a w'oraan 
rea1lydevotcdtoyou,bew'areofletting 
her dis(i0V(*r that you reciprocate 
the wliolc of her affection. Anxiety 
and uncertainty wdll ouhance in her 
eyes the value of tlie treasure wliich 
she is not quite certain she possesses.* 
This may be true, like many otlier 
uiicomfortablcdoctrinea, but it w’ould 
liave been better and wiser liad wo 
never been on terms to speculate in 
this manner on man’s weaknesses, or 
discuss subjects fraught with so much 
danger in such company. 

In the meantime, w'c were youngi 
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^erry, and thoughtless, and never 
was [ more awarcs of Cartonch’s coii- 
sideratioti, and more grateful to liim 
for Ilia kindness, than wlien ho 
granted me anunsolieited fortnight’s 
lea\'e after our mismanaged race, to 
feast my eyes on the gloric'ii and 
wonders of Niagara, and as fate 
willed it, in the company of the 
Grarid-Martignys. wlio wore to spend 
their usuiil antuninnl month at that 
mirach* of nature, ami sooth to sajr, 
as tlic ad\'(‘rtisemenls would liaveit, 

‘ that resort of fashion.’ Beautiful 
as is evTi’y turn in the winding length 
of the gigiintic 8t. Lawrence, whoso 
waters bon* us, independent of rail- 
way and eordtiroy-road, the whole 
seven Jiundred miles of our expe- 
dili<m, in no portion of Ids course 
is his seen6ry so striking, so un- 
common, so completely fairy-like, as 
where ho si)roads into w'liat is appro- 
])riately called ‘ the lake ot the 
thousand islands.* AvS we steamed 
idong that, broad unruffled surface, 
glistening like burnished gold in the 
setting suiT, and studded with islands 
of every size and shape, from the 
undulating mass, whose reeks and 
W'oods, stretching away into the dis- 
tance, niadeus fancy we wtit coa,sting 
tile real bank of the river, down to 
the liny islet, reflecting on its w'aver- 
ing miiTor the single fir-tree for 
whoso solitary growth alone it could 
fiml room; as w'C glided on through 
lliis region of enehantinent, and 
*pae('d tlic deck by our two selves in 
th(‘ drowsy airof t)ie summer evening, 
no wonder I hat Zoo and I j^otli frit 
the influence of tli^ hour, and that 
in tones loivering more and more as 
we trenched further upon the dan- 
gerous ground of sentiment and ro- 
muuee, w’e breathed forth whimpers 
that had f:u* better have been loft un- 
said, and gave w ay to feelings that 
should rise again like ghosts of Ihc 
past to embitter with their shadowy 
mockery the unearod for ‘ days to 
come.’ De G rand-Martigny was be- 
low with his three other daughters, 
alas, all motherless, aud never seemed 
to trouble himself as to wiiat became 
of Zoe, Being, the eldest — such an 
eldest! just eighteen, — she had tho 
control and management of the 
family. tHer father, an indolent, 
disappointed man, who looked as if 
his file liad been spent in struggles, 
one after the other, with fortune, till 


he was thoroughly weary of con- 
tention, and willing to float w ithout 
effort dowm the stream, was in the 
habit of leaving everything to his 
eldest daughter, which gavu her a 
confidence and solf-relianco as far 
beyond her years as it was prejudieiiil 
to her interests. He, good man, en- 
joying his siesta in the cabin, never 
'seemed to think that Zoe and the 
young soldier on deck might likewise 
be indul»ji!ig in dreams, though not 
quite so iiarmless in their tendency, 
and the moon w^as uj) when w o parted 
forthc night, unacknowledged lovers, 
if truth inust be told. Little had 
been spoken that could bear the con- 
struction of love-making, less, that 
could mean any thuig in the shape of 
a pledge; but there is a language 
■that needs not the intijrjn'clation of 
the lip, and WT felt that \\ c under- 
stood one another. 

Youth is not prone to analyze 
the feelings, and is proverbially 
careless of consequences, so IJial it 
can secure the enjoyment of the 
hour. Even then t was conscious 
tliat my feelings towards Mile, de 
G rand-Martigny were purely of a 
selfish nature; the thouglit of marry- 
ing her, or indeed of marrying at all, 
never for an instant eross(*d my 
mind. "What! should I, J.)igby 
Grand, in the flow’or of youth and 
hope, with life and all its triumjihs 
and enjoyments oj)ening before me, 
delighting ui my profession, and de- 
voted lar too nmem to the vanities of 
the world — should I. Avitli my eyes 
open, hold my wrists out for the 
matrmioiiial fetters, and deliberately 
sacrifice mv owm liberty to give a 
lady hers? Eorbidit, common sensei 
Miss Jones had given me a lessihi — 
so in my ignorance I thought — as to 
tlie value of woman’s love. Lot poets 
prate about ‘ its priceless gem,’ as 
they call it, if they wdll, I knew 
better the worth of the article, and 
firmly resolved tliat ‘ I could not do 
it for the money.* Still it was very 
pleasant living constantly with Zoe, 
finding her taking so deep an interest 
in all my doings, my likes and dis- 
^es,Tny profession and my pleasures, 
mtehin^er CTacefiil form, and bask- 
ing in tlie light of her glorious eyes; 
so day after day, regai^ess of what 
might come ot it, looking not one 
hour beyond the present, I pursued 
my own selfish amusement and grati- 
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fication, nor cared to anticipate the 
time when she, with all her earnest 
truthfulness, should find that she 
liad anchored her hopes upon a 
dream, and 1 should discover that, 
accordinjj to the old proverb, certain 
classes of persons, ifjliey will meddle 
^\'ith edji^od t«)ols, cannot always hope 
to escape scatheless. 

W ho can d escribe N iai^ara ? From 
tlio loftiest harps that liave hymned 
the ])raise of Sature, down to that 
unsopliislicated follower of themuso 
who pays his artless tribute to her 
i^lories in those glowing stanzas, 
commencing — 

Niagara! Nijigara! you arfi indeed a 
staggerer ! I ! 

— ^vide tiic album hept for inspection 
at tlu* Falls, — that wonder of the 
world lias indeed suffered enough at 
the liands of scribblers to ensure 
an immunity from the pen of an 
unlettered soldier, whose military 
career, commenced ere the Horse- 
Guard* re« juir(*d from the astonished 
subaltern, before he is eligible to 
command a troop or company, a fund 
of iiifomiation that woula almost 
btain the position of a Senior 
‘ V'^ranglcr. The calm Lake Erie, the 
V hirling rapids, and the rush of tlic 
cataract, these are not to bo embodied 
in bcnteuccs and syllables. When 
the painter’s brusii can realize the 
most gorgef)us conceptions of* the 
painter’s intellect — when the poet is 
able to weave the brightest colours 
of hi-^ dream into a lorm of words 
that shall satisfy himself, nor leave 
auglit w anting to the imagination un- 
satiatial or uiiaatiable, then may we 
hope to read a description w orthy of 
tile indescribable Niagara — but not 
till^thcn. 

‘ AVhaf do you expect to sijc?’ said 
Major Halberd to me before I stnrted 
for t lie F al Is — ‘ the sea t umbling down 
from the moon ? If you anticipate any- 
thing short of this, you wdU not be 
disapnointed!’ Anil truly 1 was not 
disappointed. But majestic as was 
this masterpiece of Nature in her 
sublimest mood, and deep as w'* 
ray feelings of awe and fidmiration 
in contemplating this miracle of the 
waters in all its phases— in short, in 
doing Niagara, which takes at least 
a w'cek, — there w'as room left in my 
heart for softer emotions than those 
of mere tributary worship, and as 
Moore sweetly sings, — 


If woman can make the worst wildemesa 
clear, 

Tliink, think w'h.*it a heaven she must 
make of Cashmere ; 

60 may T confess that many a noon- 
day ramble, and many a moonlight 
stiDM beneath the roar of the eat4i- 
raetw’as rendered doubly picturesque 
and doubly delightful dy the com- 
panionship of Zoii do Grand-Mar- 
tigny. Ilow’’ is her memory inter- 
woven with the scene — ^liow vivid the 
impressions of all that we saw" to- 
getlier — how dim and indistinct all 
that was not brightened by her 
])rosence. Hardly can J call to mind 
the crow’ded liotcls, the disappearing 
dinners, at which the hungry guests 
came and went with the rapidity of 
the tignres on a magic lantern — the 
well-diTsseJ visitors fnflnthe States, 
a motley crowd, with their sallow, 
*sparo, long-haired intellectual looking 
men, wrho might bo such a line race, 
if they would only not gorge their 
food so rapidly, and tru^t their di- 
gestion so entirely to tobacco, and 
the pretty, delicate, snfldl-featurcd 
w'onuMi, almost French in their faces 
and figures, and most uninistakeably 
Ihirisian in their costumes — all these 
have 1 forgott(‘n, or at least but in- 
definitely remember. vVy, even the 
Usual expedition to TornLination 
flock, which it is necessary for every 
visitor to make wdio piques hirasolf 
on his love of adventure, and wliieli, 
for the benetit of those sensible in- 
dividuals who have not undertaken' 
it, I can describe as being like getting 
inside an enormous wave with no 
ven^ clear idea how to ftet out again. 
Even this peop\)chind the curtain of 
the Ilorse-shoe Fal^is fading from 
my iniml; but the moon-lit nights, 
gleaming w'aters, and the sighing 
fir-trees, all of lieauty in the sky 
and fragrance in the breeze, all 
tlfcso impressed with Zoc’s gentle, 
mournful image, steal back upon a 
world-hardened lieart, like gleams 
from some other, higher, purer, 
better state of existence. 

And wo parted in tliat fairy-land, 
parted as those who dare hardly 
nope to meet again.. That mourning 
brow', that eager face, so waii as it 
looked its last farewell, how has it 
haunted me in th(^ dark night- 
watches of many an after year — ^Iiow 
have I been startled by that w'ell- 
rememberod eountenance, thrusting 
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itself uiwn me, witli its calm, pleacl- 
iiig expTossiou, in many a scene of 
revelry and riot in the brilliant 
castle-hall, as on the solitary nionii- 
tain-top, still fpnevinc, still for^jiving. 
The idol may he sliatlercd in the 
dnst, blit tile infatiialioii of the«ror- 
shipper shall outlive his faith. The 
lake of the thousand i.slaiuls ‘(littered 
again b(*fore me, but oh ! how 
changed, as I steamed back to rejoin 
my regiment, and a lock of raven 
hair, ii niain jet bracelet, that had 
cucircleuher dearmnst, were all that 
remained to me of Zoii do Grand- 
Martigny. 

Other seeni's were opening before 
me, almo.st another world, for no 
two seasons can present suefi a 
striking contrast — nothing can be 
so (1 liferent as summer and winter 
in Lower Canada. Soon that mellow 
autumnal fortnight of tine weather, 
which is called ‘ the Indian summer,* 
glided by. !It came, like the last red 
beams of the parting sun, to remind 
ns of the glorious climate we had 
lost, ancl then the snow-flakes fell 
iioisehssly, unceasingly, till the 
altered world uas white with a 
covering from three to four feet 
deep ov(T the plain. Then began 
the delight.s of sleigh-driving, and 
the winter gaieties with which the 
Cniiadiaus wile away that long and 
dreary season. Capital fun we had 
with our driving-cliiha and in-door 
pie-nies, our snow-shoeing parlies 
and ice-ipouiitains, to say nothing 
of continual dinners aiul oveihist- 
ing balls : but ]uy ambition liad 
been exeited* lo hunt and slay the 
mighty elk in his na\ivo forests, ex- 
tending ns they do uninterruptedly 
from Labrador to within titly miles 
of Quebec, and now that balls Iiad 
lost their charm, J longed artlently 
to be oil* and taste the wild delights 
of a life in the woods with the lli- 
dinn. 

Oil ! the bush of those primaeval 
forests, uhore silence rei^s su- 
preme and unbroken, till mo very 
noiselessnoss seems to smite upon 
the car. No hum of insects, no song 
of birds, not evop the sighing of the 
breeze, breaks the pcacefid charm in 
those deep endless woodlands ; and 
then the wildness of the idea that 
not a living soul besides your oum 
party, not a hut or cabin, not an acre 
of cultivated land, exists within hun- 


dreds of miles; and that the very 
spot on wliieh you stand has, in all 
probability, never before b(*en trod- 
den by mortal foot, — tlic magic 
scene on wliich you gaze has been 
hitherto veiled to mortal oynj iTor in 
these vast soliti^cs, there are many 
nooks and corners unknown even to 
the few Indians who lead ilu'ir rov- 
ing hunter’s life by lake and forest ; 
and then, over ibis world of novelty, 
the ice-queen throws her glittering 
mantle, with its pure and diamond- 
sprinkled folds, — the fir-tree, fea- 
thered to its stem, bends beneath 
its load of snow, — the cataract, 
caught in 'its leap, hangs suspended 
in an icy eliaiii, forming column 
upon column of the brightest crys- 
tal, and the broad bosom of the lake 
spreads away in level beauty, with- 
out a spot to soil its glistening s\ir- 
face, save 'where the track of ‘ carib- 
boo’ or ‘ moose-deer,' solo denizens of 
these winter 8olitud<*s, betrays the 
course of our gigaiitic? game, jor tin* 
impression of liis snow-shoe marks 
Ibc pursuit of the untiring Indian. 

A merry, joyful party were we, as 
we buri’owed in tlie .‘snow, at our 
anticipated luinting-grouiid, a hun- 
dred miles and more from the out- 
lying log-house of the very last 
‘habitant;’ nor would we have ex- 
changed our nuslieltcred bivouac, 
with its enormous fire, absolutely 
indispensable in sueli a climate, and 
not likely to get low, u here miles of 
forest were lo be hadfor the cutting, 
our sea-biseuit and pease-soup, those 
most palatable of provisions, and tlie 
.sjiarkling ice-cold water, to uliicli 
heal lb and hard uork gave an un- 
speakable flaA^our — for turtle and 
tokny in the saloons of a palace. 

Our party consisted of Cart ouch, 
ever foremost in all exploits byfiood 
and field, Dr. Squirt, the quaintest, 
lolliest ‘medico’ tlnii ever liandleil 
lancet, and myself; whilst, for our 
retinue, we liad obtameil the ser- 
vices of an Indian chief, u ith an un- 

C mnoeable name; his son, a 
some stripling of some sixteen 
summers ; a Huron, an Algonquin, 
and a half-bred Canadian, named 
‘ Thomas,’ jester, valet, interpreter, 
and cook m onlinary to the whole 
party. We could make ourselves 
understood by our Indian friends, 
in a sort of patois compounded of 
French, -which they had picked up, 
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and a few of tlieir own words, w'liich 
we had contrived to learn, but an3"- 
thing in the shape of an explanation 
invariably eaiuc to a sland-still, 
without the assistance of Thomas ; 
and the* contrast betueen his Gallic 
volubility and the f^ave imperturb- 
able demeanour of ‘ the savaf^es' was 
irresistible. Louj^ and laborious was 
our niai’ch ui) to the ground in which 
moose were expected to be plentiful, 
performed as it was upon snow- 
shoes — no seven-leagued boots, even 
to unexperienced practitioner, — and 
dragging nith us on long narrow 
hoards, called ‘ treborgons,’ the few 
necessaries tliat ‘a life in rtw* woods* 
requires. A motley crew were we, 
starting every morning at sunrise 
from our l.'ist-uiglit's donnitory, clad 
in red iiigbt.-cai)s, tlanncl shirts, 
blaulcct coats and leggings, of all 
tlio colours of the rainbow, artfully- 
constructed mocassins, and craft ily- 
U'orn snow-slioes, the Indians drag- 
ging af(^*r them the troborgoiiH, 
which constitute*! our liouschold 
furniture ; the whites every man 
armed with liis rifle over his 
shoulder, his axe, knife, and tiu cup 
hanging to his belt, and his blanket 
—a great -coat by day, a coucli and 
coverlet by night— strapped securely 
to his back ; the chief liimself in ad- 
vance, dircerting our course, and ap- 
pearing to find his way through tluit 
labyrmth of uoodsby some intuitive 
knowledge, some instinct of locality', 
possessed 011I3" bj" the Indian. 

Thus Ave journeyed on, from sun- 
rise till towards the close of the 
afternoon, when approaching dusk 
Avarned us to look out for some suit- 
able s})ot to form our cahanct as 
the hole A\as called in Avhich avc 
passcTl the night. A good spring of 
water was the primary object, and 
that found, aa c set to wath a will, 
and Avith one or two shovels and all 
the available snoAV-shoes, Ave soon 
scooped out a large oblong hole, a 
sort of grave, capable of containing 
eight persons, taking (*are to get 
quite doAvn to the surface of ilic 
earth. Oh the disappointment 
AA'licn, as Avould sometimes happen, 
that surface proA’ed to be marshy 
and unsound : another place must 
be selected, and the whole labour 
begun again. This accomplished, a 
large fire Avas kindled in tlie centre 
of our ‘ cabanc,* dividing it into tuo 
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compartments, and Squirt duly at- • 
tcmfing to the commissariat, "* the 
pot was put on to boil.’ JMeantime, 
one Avas busied iu felling trees, for 
an ample store of fuel ; anoilier, iu 
cutting youim ami temb'r lir- 
branejes, to lonu couclies for the 
Aveary travellers; another, in fetch- 
ing a copious supply of fresh spring 
Avatcr; Thomas ami the Doctor Avere 
getting on A\ith the sui)ner, and by 
the time it avos cooked, tlie lire had 
blazed up into a species of furnace, 
AAho.se eflect was soon visible on the 
AA'aJls of our habitation, crystallizing 
the snow into cA'cry sort of fantastie 
shnj)e, our iir-braiiclics a\ ere dry, our 
blankets spr»‘ad, our a])})etites 
whetted shaiq)!^'’ ms our knives, ami 
AA'c Avere completely settled in our 
temj)orary home. • 

Iiiinger is the best sauce, and avc 
ciyoyctl our sinqde r«»past Avitb 11 
zest uiiknoAvn to aldermen ami c*om- 
iiion-coiiiicil dignitaries. Then the 
delight of a Bodativc i>i]>c, and the 
quirt drowsy conversation’ that pi'c- 
ceded an early turn-in, gi»od-iiight, 
ami a roll in our blankets, were tlie 
substitutes for wine-ami - \a at er, amix 
candles, and dressing- rooms : and 
deep was the repose that followed, 
unbroken save by an oceasiomil 
sliwer Avhen tlie lire got 1o\a, and 
tlif cold forced some aAAakem'd 
sleeper unwnlliugly to i*ise, and 
throw fresh logs upon the llame. 
Such Avas often my ease, and, as 1 
gazed upAvards at the braiiclies of 
th(? forest twining above my liead, 
and standing out in tlie glare of the 
fire-light,*aiid through Ikem at (lie 
open sky be3^oud,* glittering aa ifli j<s 
my riiuls of stars, 1 rdoiced in the 
AVild freedom of a hunnT’s life— and 
a thrill of delight eiime over me, 
that convinced me Ijow little re- 
moved in his inner nature is the 
polished denizen of civilization, from 
the Avild savage who roams houseless 
o’er the forest or the plain. 

Behold 118 at length amA’^erl aa hero 
the giant-elk arc jilentiful, and 
settled in a home of the same de- 
scription as our temporary resting- 
places, hut as bciiig^a more per- 
manent abode, mucii improved in 
its interior aiTangcmcuts and out- 
ward decorations. Here aac have 
screens of fir-branches erected to 
create a draught tliat shall carry off 
the smoke from the wood-fire, so. 
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trying to the eyes and irritating to 
the lunj^s ; laorimoso non sine fumo, 
sings Horace, in his description of 
an uncomfortable lialting-plaro ; and 
truly the Epicurean l>ard, wliolcncw 
so well how to take care of Number 
One, must have suffered severely 
from iliis annoyance, with Tiis iji- 
flaincMl eyelids and luxurious tcmi- 
perament. 13ut clciired of hoiuane, 
as the C'iinadian calls it and embel- 
lished w itli sundry little fittings-up 
from tlie creative axe of the fiidian, 
our liiinting cahanc w'OS a i>erfcct 
pala<»c by coini)ari8on ; and as we 
snioltcd our pipes round the enor- 
mous fire on tlio first night of our 
arrival, we laid our plans for the 
morrow' with all that anticipative 
delight which gives their greatest 
zest to tlie#sports of the lield. Tw'o 
Iiidiniis luul been sent forward by 
forced mandies to reconnoitre the 
ground, and ascertain the locality t)f 
the moose, and as they dropped in 
sejairately witli their reports, Oar- 
toueh, who took lh<i management of 
the ])arty, arranged for us our next 
clay’s beat. ‘ The Algonquin has 
tracked u good lu'rd nearly to the 
lake, about two leagues from liere,’ 
said li(‘ ; ‘and Squirt and 1, with the 
doable- barrelled riiles,might,I tliink, 
manage the whole of them ; but the 
Huron is full of an euonuous nujo, 
wliose ravage (thepla<;e trodden ancl 
bruised where the animal lias been 
browsing,) ho has dis«*overed on the 
Idll beyond w'hat he calls the JUviere 
Elaiie ; only he tliinks he disturbed 
liiiii, for liis footuim'ks are away 
dow'u t lie •liver pointing* for thc‘ 
Batiscou. It wilbbc a devilish long 
fitalk,G rand ; but you arc 1 be lightest 
weight, a great pull on snow-shoes, 
ai\d the keenest,’ he added, a 
lialf-melaneholy smile; * so perhaps 
you w'cnild like to give an account of 
this uut-and-oiiter.* • 

J jumped, of I'ourse, at tlic idea; 
and it was accordingly arranged 
that I shoidd be olf by daybreak 
the following morning, under flie 
auspices of the chief himself— that 
veteran having taken a great fancy 
to his young protegSy and being ex- 
tremely auxiofis that I sliould have 
a successful chassii for my dehut, I 
could hardly sleep for tliinking of my 
first shot at an elk ; and as Cartouch 
saitl, wlieu I awoke him for the tliird 
lime as I iidgetted from under my 


blanket to sec if daylight would 
ever come — ‘ You are so very un- 
comfortable, Grand, one w'oulu sup- 
pose you were going to be married 
instead of being safe in tlic woods.' 

Dawn arrived at last, as ilr always 
does, if you only wait for it^, and the 
first streaks had liardly ‘ dappled 
into day,* before the Indian cliief and 
J were striding up the woodeil bill 
that overhung our the savage, 

as usual, leading, and liis follower 
husbanding Lis strengtli for tlie work 
Unit Jic knew’ was iu store. A little 
Indian dog, w ho rejoiced in tlie name 
of Toko, was our only companion, 
and with* the saga<*ity of his race, 
persisted in walking so closely iqion 
iny tracks as to catch the lieels of 
my snow-shoes, and threaten to 
throw me down at ever}' st(*p. On 
we toiled, silent as tin; grave, over 
tlie tu]> of the liill, down into a 
ravine, across a lake, up another 
inounlain w'liose crests had lieen for 
some time frowning over and cre 
tills the sun was up in the heavens, 
and throwing his glorious liglit over 
the scenery of a dream. Nev«;r did 
I see siieli a \iew' as burst iqxui mo 
wlien I gained the summit of that 
laborious a3<‘ent. Ear as the eye 
could reacli, au expanse of hill and 
dabs mountain, lake, and river, all 
glittering in the morning bi'ams, as 
though sjirinkled with an infinity of 
diamonds: woods, feathered with 
their snow-eoverings into evi*rv sort 
of fantastic shape, clothed tin' land : 
a broad, unsullied ganuciiL of driven 
snow' wrapped the frozen waters. 
Ear before me, cleaving the deep 
blue skv, rose the clear white ])t'ak 
of the hills beyond the Batiscou — 
one of the few rivers in llicse s(di- 
tudea that can boast of a nanitf and 
which forms a kind of landmark to 
the Indians. It was a vksion of en- 
chantment — a peep into fairy-land ; 
anil made me doubt whether nature 
might not be more beautiful in these 
wintry robes of state, than when 
clothed with all the luxuriant ver- 
dure of * leafy June.’ 

\Vliat a curious thing is the as- 
sociation of ideas. I began to tliink 
of Zoi\ and the bracelet, and the 
lock of hair, when I was startled 
from my reverie by the abrupt 
halt of the chief, who wheeling 
rapidly round, confronted me with 
a startling look of almost iierco 
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triumph. Not a word had he said, 
good or bad, siuce wo started — not 
oucc had he condescended to look 
back and ascertain how liis panting 
white friend was getting on ; but 
now hojtnarked my giuc wandering 
over the panorama spread out before 
me ; he felt my admiration, and was 
llattered by it, and drawing uj) his 
S])are sinewy frame to its loftiest 
proportions, he waved his out- 
stretched arm towards the four 
points of the compass, then sinitlnghis 
expanded chest, and stamping with 
his foot once upon the snow, w bile 
Ins eye kindled, and liis nostril 
dilatcil like that of sonp' roust-d 
thorough-bred horse, he exclainied, 
with a dark Hush of pride 1 shall 
ue^er forget, C'estmachassc ! — then 
turning rapidly away, dived like a 
hound stoo])ing to the scent into a ■ 
tangled ra\ine, when; first began to 
appear signs of the presence of our 
game. 

Knormous footmarks, as though 
some efb veil- footed elephant liud 
been trampling the snow ; branches 
bent and brmten, tender saplings 
gnawed Jind bruised, disclosed the 
ravage of the moose; but lie had 
been alarmed the ])rcvioiis day, 
ami he ivas off. Jake a very 
bloodliound, the wily Indian slotted 
him through tlie perfo<*t labyrinth 
of his footmarks, as ho Lad strayed 
hillier and thither over his feetlii^g- 
ground before ho was disturbed, tnl 
even as a skein is unravelled, lie 
hit ii])ou the true course by wliich 
the seared giant had made n way, 
(bice, and oiiec only, thesliriii war- 
riy of liis tribe rajig from his lips, 
and U'liding with redonlded ardour 
to the task, ho strode on in i>ursiiit 
at a* pace which gave me but little 
Im-atli for the ‘ tally-ho 1' with 
w'hich T astonished thosi* venerable 
woods. On and on wc went ; the c hase 
had commenced in right earnest, and 
a keen excited Indian on snow’-shoes 
takes a deal of catching. I wa.s 
y ~'ung, I w as light, and above all 
my blood w’as up, us that myste- 
rious thud w'ill rise at nineteen only, 
and I held zny own as best I might. 
Small leisure had I for the wonders 
through which wc passed; Imughs 
discharged their frozen shower in. 
my face, concealed roots caught the 
toes of my snow-shoes, and over I 
w ent — arms instinctively thrust for- 


ward to save, struck shonldcr-deop 
into the trcaeheixms surface, mid my ' 
fai’C buried itself in the blinding 
snow' — up and at it again, 'fho 
Indian is forward, and the elk is be- 
fore thoJiulian — this is what I have 
dreamt of for mouths. A n Knglish- 
irannwist never say die: and panting, 
weary, and dishevelled, I toil on iu 
the fixitateps of the hurry ing chii'f 
down another hill, and on to the 
liriner surfnci* of the Kiviere lUanc. 
Hero tlu' wind sweeping n]> tlu^ 
course of the streiuu lias cleaied it 
of snow for many a long mile , and 
taking oil’ our snow-sln)e.s, S) our 
unspeakable relief, we ft>llow the 
scarcely visible foot-marks at an 
inereasetl piii’i*. Tliere is little time 
to spare, but at a winding of the 
river my slep^nn* fon-ibly arrested 
by a scene of startling inllgnitieenee. 
A blull*, perueiulienhir cnig rears its 
liroad fiH>nt oelbre. me, ailorneil like 
the fayade of boine niagie pahiee, 
with b>ng glittering eulumns of the 
clearest irystal. Tlu‘ volume of a 
eatHraet leaping from its brow' has 
been arrested in mid-air, ^is t bough 
by some iry eliariii ; and there it 
bangs spell-bound, the gigantie ieiclea 
forming each a natiirai shaft, that 
art mi.i3tt strive to inmate in vain. 

But .sliort the pause of w onder and 
delight, f(H*llie chief is still liefon* me. 
afld tlie sun is high in tin* cloudless 
heavens. I am getting really beat, 
and a lialf-sus])iei<>ii crosses rny 
mind that it is possible we may lose 
our (piarry afU'r all. Hark! infusing 
new life inlo my veiu.s, the Imlifiirs 
war-ery ^triki's once more iijioii my 
car, and Toko, jivitJi bfisllcvs ereet 
and eye.s Hashing, boumls to the 
front. The tracks of^he mfn^^e liav«^ 
tiinied oir the wind-swept river into 
the deep snow, and now we shall 
Lave him — anotluT twenty minutes 
musb SCO us run into him, enjoying 
a,s we do the advaritageofaiiow -shoes, 
whilst every striilc he makes buries 
hia long legs up to the knee. Tlio 
chief stops to help me on w ith tlicse 
auxiliaries, and again we plunge into 
the sombre forest. Ila! th<‘re is 
blood on the snow — our game is 
distressed — poor beail! ho enol.s hi.H 
thirsting lips, and i'uts his sen>itive 
muzzle m the frozen eh'inent as he 
laliours on ; the paiie and the di.stance 
are beginning to tell; it cannot last 
much longer, and now 1 hf‘ar faitliful 
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, Toko baying furiously ahead. Wlio 
talks of fatigue? With a rush I come 
up alongside of the quiet, wary 
Indian, and passing him recklessly, 
piisli forward in the direction of the 
sound. IV^Jkto tlie trees and iinder- 
iroofl grow jiiost impervious, J catch 
a giiiiijjse of a liuge dark f>hjcci 
swaying u]) and down through the 
tangled brajiclies; at Jast I am face 
to face 'witli an elk in ils native 
forcfit. Ah f aj)p roach him, 1 bei-ome 
aware of liin eiiorinouH, and, sootli to 
say, ungainly proiiortions, and rapt 
in aHtonishincnt, J gaze on him, 
hardly llnnkiug of destruction, till 
tlie chief coining up, iny ritle 
into my hand and warns me not 
to ap])roacli too closely. '1/csi maiin, 
Iv aavrv oritjtml,' savs lie, in his 
incmgrel Jj^nguuge, being 

Jiidian for elk, and I c*an see by liis 
red, lowering eye that the unceaMiig 
attentions of Toko liave raised ]il?j 
ire to the utmost. Often lu* strikes 
out at the dog with bis long fore-legs, 
but be is -too much blown and ^^x- 
Inni^-tiul b^reacli the little aggres.sc>r, 
who reniaiiKS at a eaulious di^tanee. 

'rile ea])s are not (piite iirni on tJie 
nipples of my rille, and as J press 
them earefujj^ down, I keep ad- 
Mineing to \*liiu a few feet of the 
infuriated imiinal. All this time ho 
has been regniuing bis wind, aiy^l 
w ith a tlesperale rusli be maki's for 
me, as bis most tangible enemy. 
LueKily the snow is deep, and a 


friendly tree is near : the next 
bound would liavo brought him 
upon me, but I step aside, behind 
the sheltering tnink, and as ho 
passes within three feet of me. I let 
drive at him with both barreis : tho 
bullets crash tlirough his heart, and 
he rolls over on tlie sjiow, nevei* to 
rise again. Game to the last, lie 
dies rearing his head into the air, 
w'liilst his frame is stretcilied quiver- 
ing in the death - stinggle, and, 
strange concord! an English whop- 
hooj) rings mingled with an Indian 
w'ar-cry tlii’ough those Canadian 
solitudes. From hoof to shouldiT 
tlie giant measures an In ‘11081 seven 
feet, and jiropurtionate to his Imlk 
are my triiimpli and delight. 

ICever shall I follow the moose 
tlirough those glorious .solitudes 
‘again — never more shall 1 a.<sociate 
with the true, unpolluted, andnoblc- 
sjiirilcd Indian, savage tliough he be, 
the mail of unstained faith and indo- 
mitable energy, the cagU* eye. tlie 
read} band, and the undaunted heart, 
lint often in the trammels Avliich ac- 
eonqmiiy the comforts and luMiries 
of civilization, doth my sjiirit long 
for the liusli of the iininhabitc(l 
forest, for the wild fri'.sli breeze of 
the trackles.s prairie.«, aiul fain 
would I re-enter oiiee again tlie red 
man s lodge, fain live once more the 
frep inartificial life of tlie cliildrcu 
of the woods. 
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lia»l 1)0011 eliiolly oiisjajnjod b»)r(lcrotl 
sullicitMitly olosely on ellinoln|ry to 
justify an attompr, if not at pro- 
ibiinil oritioism of tlioir merits, at 
least at some api>rooialiou of tlioir 
contents. Aeeordiinjly. wo s«>on 
found onrsolvos taking a lively iii- 
toresi in Dr. Latliain’s analytieal 
pai^es ; from whii*li, to Dr. Dicker- 
m^’s beautifully illustrated narra- 
tive, was as a eUaujje from a morniii.i' 
of setkMitJuy application to an al- 
ternoou of slight -seeing, to b(‘ suc- 
c*e«‘ded by an evening of .somewhat 
dissipated amusement with Dr. 

Kiio\. 

It would be dillicult M roneeive 
tlire(' productii)iis treating of mic 
subi(M*t. and published in one and 
the same year, moredistiuel in their 
I'haracter, than the three principal ^ 
works n«»\v before us. Kvery page 
of Dr. rjatham'a Natural Jfistorif i.s 
marked by the impress of the ae- 
eo]n])lished sch<»lar and lingui.st, the 
jirofoiimi critic, and tlie subtle ana- 
lyst. His favourite j>oint of view 
from wliich to survi'y thi* races of 
mankind, i.‘< spoken laiigmgc; and 
to this all other means of disiTinii- 
nati'>n are snhortlinate. lie tlirow.s 
over his subject that air of sy.stenmtie 
and minute cla.ssificatioii, which 
makes his larger work on tlie 
J^nglish language the ti^rror and per- 
]»lc\ity of tiie candidate for exami- 
njvtioM at Somerset House, The 
])uge^ of the riitroduelion teem with 
diSM'eted wtn*ds — with ‘i*;ulieals’ and 
‘iiill-'etinnals wliile ta .second part, 
liajipily tbr enrsory readers not ex- 
temlmg beyoml eight jiages, displays 
a f»rmidal)le array of general and 
s])e*‘ial apotliegms, with a string of 
verlii^l delinitions. The bo<ly of the 
work, as Avas perliaps to be ex- 
}»eelcd from so erudite an author, is 
made to assume a somewhat re- 
pulsive air, by the freipienl u.sc of 
sueh w'onls a.s dolichoccphaUc and 
hmcfu/cephaUcy in lieu of the simple 
Knglisli terms, ‘ long-headed’ and 
‘ short-headed for w’hieli we confes.s 
a preference. Fortunately for Dr. 
Liitliam, tlic quotation.s fron> a long 
list of hooks of history and travel, 
rendered nece.ssary by the very 
nature of his subject, .serve to break 
the uionotojiy of tlie pliilological 
dis(Mission 4 , and impart to his work 
that intereat which is inseparable 
from the use of such materials. 

In Man, antb his Migrations, Dr. 


Latham ])resent.s us with a treatise . 
of more moderate dimensions, and 
more at t raet ive eh aract t*r. The style, 
though abrupt aiul siiasmodic, is 
more jiopulur ; though we can 
scarcely suppi^se tin* subject, so 
treated, to have been very intere.'Jling 
to the idveiikud audience, to whom, 
in a somew'hat modiiitHl form, it w a-s 
originally addressed. In common 
w ith other works from the same pen, 
it betrays a want of method, and nn 
iLssumplion of an amount, of kr.ow- 
ledge in the reader Avliich, if ho 
ptis^essed, he would not. stand in 
no<‘il of elenieutarv treatises. This 
fault is common to the majority of 
cla'«s-bu»»ks written by C’amlindge 
men. ' They arc always more like 
notes, destined to be i*\paudc<l into 
lectures, and rcquiriniii at every 
turn, tin* comments or evplanutions 
of the tutor, than elementary trea- 
tises adapted to the seir-instnictioii 
of ignorant persons. Tlicy s(*cm 
to have l)cM*n written with tin' ex- 
])ress intent i«)n <»f rendering the tutor 
neee.ssary, when they oiy^lit bo 
ilesigned to supersede liim. If tins 
little work of J)r. Latbam bad uot- 
professed to be llie aulistanei' of 
lectures delivered at fl^deehaTiies* 
Institute, we shoidd^lve lookeil 
upon it as a rapi<l .sketch of his ow'ii 
latest view's oil the suhjiM-i of human 
migratioii.s, luhlresscd to men already 
well versed in tlie Reienco of cth- 
llolog3^ 

Tile work of Dr. Piek«*nng, which, 
previtais to its appearance in an 
Ihiglisli dress, Jiad already attract! si 
gn-at attention in Aineri<*{i, |)()hse.SHes 
all the interest of a hook ol travels, 
with the added attraction of its 
«*thuoh)gicnl researcln^s. Of rim co- 
loured prints with A\hich it Is en- 
riched, we cannot speak too highly. 
The jiortraits of the selected repre- 
senlKiiives of the ole von races which 
Dr. Ihe.koring recognised in Iho 
coiir.se of bis voyage, arc evidently 
extremi'ly faithful, and convey very 
vivid and exact ideas of the jellow 
and sable personages whom ho en- 
countered, aiul of tlie very ececntrie 
hoail-dreases Avitlj which it lias 
pleased nature and Imtntored »cr- 
ruquiers to adorn ilicm. Dr. liairs 
Introductory Essay adds to the valuo 
of the work. 

Dr. Knox’s Fragment, i<)0, has 
its pictorial illustrations, which are 
by no means the lea.st amusing part 
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of the work, w'licthcr we consider 
their variety of subject, or the 
amount of duty wliich they are made 
to perform. There arc all sorts of 
stnictuiTs for human habitation 
and us<3, ascending l)y easy steps 
from the Mongolian tent, tjirongh 
the Chinese pagoda and Saxon 
house, up to tb(‘ Egyptian pyramid 
and Ihp (horhtii Fnrllionon; sknJis 
ofCnilrrs, Australians, and Xegroos; 
portraits of Irish and Welsh Cells; 
of Jews, Esquimaux, lioajesmans, 
(jri'clth, and Kussians; of Mon- 
golian, Esquimaux, and Persian 
ladies ; of a ticive-lookingCIuTokee 
chief, and an impertinent chimpan- 
zee ; liusts and statues of the vSpliinx 
and young M(?muon, of the Anollo 
Pelvidere and the Vemis ; with an 
antediluviiwi tin from the llrilish , 
Museum, and a Chinese lady’s foot 
from King’s CoDegc. These a,rt‘ 
Borne of the illustrationa sealterod 
with lavish profusion llmmirh the 
pages of Dr. Knox’s work. Put \\liy 
tin? aforefeaid Cherokee eliief shftuld 
be made to do duly live times, the 
young Memnon four times, and the 
Saxon house uud fossil fm three 
times eaeli^lie remainder, with few 
cxeeptioiis^Biking their appeanmee 
twiee; iin^ivliy the text should 
geuerally bo so silent as to the rea- 
Bou whieli led the author to ]>lie:*e 
those illustrations on one page rather 
than another, is one of those mys- 
teries whieh wc do not profess to 
lui ravel. 

In other respects. Dr. Xnox’.s 
Fragment (for sueh he terms it) is 
an ambitious volume. It deals with 
the rm*es of mankind as a matter 
having important ix)litieal bearings. 
The object ofihe author is to show" 
that ‘ill liuraan history*, raec isuevery 
thing;' that literature, science, art 
—in a word, civilization—depend 
on it^ Jn developing those vrt?ws. 
Dr. Knox writes as a man who has a 
standing quarrel with all the world. 
The very lirst sentence of his pre- 
face aimounees that his views arc 
‘wholly at variance with long-re- 
ceived doctrines, stereotyped pre- 
judices, national delusions, and a 
physiology and a cosmogony based 
on a fantastic mytb, as old, at least, 
as the Hebrew record tliat they 
overturn ‘ tlie theories of statesmen, 
of theologians, of philanthrapists of 
all shades— fix)m tne dreamy essay- 


ist, whose remedy for every ill that 
flesh is heir to, is summed up 
in ‘ the coming man,’ to the 
‘whitened sepukuires of England,’ 
the hard-handed, spatula-iingercd 
Saxon utilitarian, wnose best plea 
for religion, and sound morals, and 
philanthropy, is ‘ the profitableness 
thereof.’ ’ All these arc ‘impostors,' 
from wJiom Dr. Knox anticipates, 
wJiat we think Iiim verj" likely to 
receive, an uncompromising op])o- 
sition. 8cornful defiance has a 
strong tendency to make men angry. 
It is, thcrofore, highly probable tliat 
the inordinate self-csto»‘m of the 
Saxon, arid the over-weening vanity 
of the Celt, will be a little slioc! :ed 
at linding the Slavonian and Gothic 
races preferred before them, and 
pronouneed lirst and greatest in 
jdiilosopby. Both Saxons and Celts, 
however, may comfort tbemselvcs 
in the subordinate position wbicb 
Dr. Knox assigns to them, by rc*- 
tleetiiig on the very little in portance 
to be attached to the opinions of a 
man who cannot take pen in luind 
without straightway gelling into 
a passion, and ])laj-lng himself, to- 
wards all who have the auda<'it} to 
entertain opinions different from his 
own. in an attitude most unfavour- 
able to the perception and discovery 
of tnith. If tins reflection shoulil 
fml to reassure them, we rceommei\d 
them to consider whether, after all, 
this philosophy in which the Slaves 
and Goths excel, may not he of that 
somewhat mystical order so liappilv 
repudiated in this country, which 
suostitutea for the fai’ts of science, 
strained and far-fotelied analogies, 
and for the tnilhs of religion, a 
strange tissue of myths and failles. 

We willingly resign the some- 
what questionable, and very peril- 
ous, honour of excelling in sneu phi- 
losophy ns this to any nation or 
race which is rash enough to claim 
it; while we console ourselves by 
calling to mind themultitudeof grc'at 
men, m every art and science, born 
and bred in eveiy part of the three 
kingdoms, whom Dr. Knox would 
find it very diflicult to convict of 
being either Slavonians or Goths. 
The fact is, that we suspect, not 
Dr. Knox only, but men far more 
calm and dispassionate than he 
would scorn to be, of great exagge- 
ration upon this subject of race. 
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We iiiid it sometimes alleged tliat 
wo owe all we hare in acienee and 
art to the Norse followers of William 
the CoiKjuoror, who conferred upon 
the dull Anglo-Saxon tin* same in- 
estimahle benefit which the Homans 
bestowed upon the barbarous abo- 
rigines of these islands ; and who, 
not content with eonquering and 
civilizing them, eoniinue to this day 
in possession of a virtual monopoly 
of all cxeellenee in seiem'e, litera- 
ture, and art — the poor ‘spatula- 
lingered* t:?axon being still v\hat he 
always was, a dull, plodding, brave, 
good eiviiture eiiougli, but. w'ithal. 
ineapable! It is \erv*ij^lfieult to 
meet such assertions as these by ar- 
guments. We have no m(*ans (»f 
tracing the pedigrees of most of our 
great men: we can only, tluTcfore, 
shak(* our Jjcads incredulously, anil* 
suspend onr judgim»iit for tlie pre- 
sent, timidly suggesting that King 
Alfred, one of the despised race, wa.s 
both a^reat warrior and a great jdiilo- 
sopher ; ainl that, at one time or other 
of the world's history, almost every 
one of the leiuliiig races of mankind 
has ]>roduced great men in many 
difierent w^lks oF science, litcralnre, 
and art. AVe shall liavc occasion, by 
and bye, to resume tlie eonsideratioii 
of th ese large quest if ins of race : in 
tlie meantime, w e will endeavour to 
pre.sent the reader with uu intelli- 
gible view' of the subject, to *the 
elucidation of which Dra. Lalliam, 
Knox, Pickering, and Carpenter 
devote themselves. 

The amount of profound research, 
minute comparison, and ingenious 
nrgumeul whicJi Jia.s been brought 
to Dear on tJie very first principle of 
the science of ethnology — or of the 
seithicf* of anthropology, wliieh is 
commonly mixed up with it — to wit, 
that men are not monkeys, m>r 
monkeys men, is extremely (*urious, 
and soinew'hat edifying. Science, 
w o sup[>ose, must have its moments 
of solt.unji trilling, and must con- 
descend to meet the shallow' and 
fantastic conceits of sciolists and 
sceptics by grave arguments. * )thcr- 
wise, we confess that it does seem 
to us something worse than a work 
of supererogation to devote page 
after page, and pictorial illustrations 
by the dozen, to comparisons of the 
human hand and foot, head and 
face, back-bone and haunch-boucs, 


upper extremities and lower oxtre- 
imties, with the corresponding parts’ 
in the tribe of monkey a. The lines of 
separation between the worst spoei- 
mens of humanity niid the very nest 
extant samples of the chimpanzee, 
seem to us to be so well marked, 
that •our innnto and spoiitiineous 
faith in their intrinsic dillcrenco 
w'oiild not be shaken, even if tin* re- 
port of the discovery of an African 
tribe of men with tails were to be 
confirmed ; and for every huimm 
being thus adorned, the projirielors 
of the Zoological Ciardoiis could ex- 
hibit a cliimpanzee divested of this 
ni>w universal appendage of tim 
monkey tribe. Travellers may de- 
prive us, Ofie l>y one, of all our 
cherished marks of distinction ; but 
(we thank J)r. ('arjientcr for re- 
minding 11.M of the laA) tln‘y can 
Hcareely rob ns of this, that ‘ man is 
<he only specie^ of majumal w hich 
can stand on one leg.’ We t.ake it, 
then, to be an axiom of the science 
of ethnology, that the ge>nis Jlomo 
constitutes a distinct order of 
animals, known to the* learned' in 
siieli matters as the order of IHmana, 
or the tw’o-handed, of which man 
is the sole represcnti^'c ; the tribe 
of nionkevs, the oranjPnul chimpan- 
zee included, belonging to the mure 
extensive order of Quadrumajuty or 
the four-handed. We must, howr- 
cver, jirotest against the scientiiic 
eomplaiHance wliich w'ould Hufler so 
imperfect an instrument of prehen- 
sion a.Q tiuit possessed by the tribe’ 
of monkeys, to pass liy tlie same 
name that wonderful organ, llio 
human hand — t^e mc^iis, in oldi-n 
time, of (‘onverting (Jaleji frnm 
scepticism to the bejief in the being 
of a God, and the subject, in these 
lattt*r days, of one of the best of 
the Bridgcw'ator treatises. Wo 
agree fully with Sir C-harles Btdl, 
that* we ought to define the hand 
as belonging exidusively to man 
and we, tlicreforc, beseech the 
reJider to translate the words hhnana 
and quadrumana with a dilferenee. 

Tlie ethnologist, having satisfied 
himself that men arc not monkeys, 
nor monkeys mcn^ proceeds, with 
all becoming gravity, to propound 
the second great question of hia 
science — Do all human beings belong 
to Uie same species ? Now, we are ^ 
not of the number of those who 
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feel a jealousy of seiontilie inqiiirios, 

. v lien they liappen to be direeted to 
qiioritions whicJi have been aln*ady 
^ autlioritai irely answered in the 

* pafjes of revelation, esi)ceially when, 
i\s in th(i ease before us, the incpiiry 
is one wliieli would have naturally 
MU;jj^ested itself as a neeessai^y in- 
quiry, if ii revelation had not ex- 
isted. "r<) omit it, would be to leave 
a eliasin in the otherwise compact 
and consist out series of demonstra- 
tions which constitute the seienee of 
othnnJo/jry, at I he same time that it 
would betray a lurking doubt of the 
truth of revelation ; a misirivin;^ 
lest science should fail to eonfirni 
what faitli liad already accepted as 
admit! ini^ of no dispute. It must 
be cone»‘ded that the question of 
unity of s})(*eies, with the closely- 
allied <juesri(>n, Whether all ihe 
races ol mankind have or have not 
doseended from one ])air of humai? 
beings (for it is necessary to explain 
that, in the opinion of Professor 
A#;aasiz, a ‘ unity of mankind’ may 
co-exist A\ith a]>l\irality of iirst |1a- 
rents : oiv to use more seientiiie 
lai'mnijre, a diversity of ‘ proto- 
jilasts’), is one which no man of 
weak and Avaverin^ faith in tSen^Ature 
would A\illii^|ly propound. lN»r if 
the scientitle iinpiiry should issue 
ill the certainty, or stroni; ])roba- 
bility, that the human rn(*e had 
aeverid pairs of ])rot;onitor.s, and 
not one Adam and one hhe, the 
seientiiie result would ailmit of no 

• e\])lanalion eonsistent Avilh the truth 
of tln‘ Scripture narrative. There 
AA’OuId not lie the same ready and 
feasible ese.Tpe from the dileiuina 
Avliieh presents itself to the jjeolo- 
gist, for A\ horn the apiAaront discre- 
])aiiey of science and rovolutioii ad- 
mits of beiiig reconciled, Ijy vuip- 
posiug the same large meaning 
attached to the AA-ord‘day,’ which 
in other parts of Scripture is lia- 
sigiuvi to the AA'ord ‘AA’eok.* The 
Serijitiirnl history of the creation of 
our first ]nirents is too iiiiiiutc and 
cireiimstaiitial, and the Avords * God 
hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, for to cIavcII on the face of 
tho earth,’ too unambiguous to be 
explained HAvny \iy any subtle pro- 
cess of reasoning, or veeoueiled with 
an opposite seientiiie eonclusioii by 
the most ingenious of verbal criti- 
cisms. Sucli being the case, it is 


fortunate that the conclusions at 
whieli the ethnologist arrives arc in 
liarmony with tho words of Scrip- 
ture. 

Of tlie authors whose works are 
now before us. Dr. Carpenter is thi? 
one Avlio has most thorouglily ex- 
amined this question of the. ^ Unity 
of llio Species.’ Ilis argument con- 
sists of two parts. He first appeals 
to experience in favour of the pos- 
sibility of very great modifications 
of form and character being brought 
about, hi animals of the same spe- 
cies, by the influence of external 
conditions ; and then proceeds to 
show that the existing diiferenees 
between ‘the several races of mae- 
kiiid arc not gi'(*ater in degi-ee, or 
difTereiit in kind, or such as do not 
admit of explanation by refeiTing 
(tluun to the operation of the like 
ransos. After cautioning us against 
the mistakes Avhieh have been made 
in eonseqiumee of (Comparing speci- 
mens of the same animal at diflerent 
ages, and at di He rent stages' of de- 
velo]nnent, J)r. Car]>enter jwoceeds 
to establish his first proposition, by 
collecting together a numlier of il- 
lustrations of tlie eh.mges liroiiglit 
about in the form, e»)lt)ur, textm’eof 
the hair, and habits of those animals 
which come most frequently under 
llu' obserA-atioii and control of man. 
Some oftliese changes are dustinctly 
trid’cable to the operation (if external 
causes ; others oavii a more obscure 
origin, and, for AAunt of a bettor 
term, are called ‘ spontaneous.’ Of 
this class arc the congenital dilfer- 
eiu*es in form, colour, temper, and 
eharaelm*, AA'hieh exist among in- 
dividuals sprung from the sanu* 
parents, and belonging even to tho 
same brood. These eougenitab'dif- 
ferencea are of most frequent oecur- 
reneo, and are earned to tho greatest 
extent, in those animals wliieh are 
submitted to the powerful inllueiiee 
of domestication, and Avliich, in 
common AAith man, jmssess the pro- 
perty of adapting themseh’es to tho 
gTi^atest possible variety of external 
eireiimstanees. Horses, cows, sheep, 
pigs, and dogs, all exhibit this power 
of adaptation, in a very marked 
manner. The horse, under the 
powerful intluence of soil and eli- 
mato, domestication, ami selection, 
assumes forms the most opposed to 
each other, from the bulky draft 
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liorso. down to the diminutive Shet- 
land poll}'. Oxen vary seareelv 
m and appearance, aiul are 
further distiiifjiiished by the absence 
or pivsence of horns, and I'y ihe 
variety of form \Yliich those parts 
assinin\« T)ie breeds of slieep uitfer 
widely from each otlmr in the <*o- 
lonr and tcxlure of tlic ilooce, the 
form of tile tail, and the size and 
sba])e of the horns. Pii;s, loo, pre- 
sent slrikiuir din'creiiccs in snout, 
hoof, and hide. And, la.stlv, as a 
elimav to tlie n Imle history ofaniinal 
variations, tlie dot; runs about our 
atri‘e!s and Inniscs in more disguises 
ol‘ si/e, ^hap(^ and (•oK)yr, and a 
gi’catiM* Nariely of aiMpiiriMl habits 
and instinct.s, than A\e have time to 
eiiiinn'rate. And yet naturalists 
make no dillleulty in tracing .all the 
lireeds of horses to the ])ar(*ntagt^ 
of the ‘uild horses’ of Northern 
Asia ; of pigs, to tlie stock of the 
wild boar; of dogs, to the wolf; of 
cons and slu-e]), to one pair of tin* 
respect ive animals. 

Taking into account all the facts 
which have been so industriously 
eollecteil by Dr. Carpenter, in illus- 
tration of llie bodily, and, if the 
term may be allowcil, mental, vari- 
ations nbicli these animals undergo 
when transferred from a state of 
nature to the control of man, or, in- 
\ ei’sely, w hen released from donn^sti- 
cation, and restored to that wildi’Cii- 
diLion which we term nature, it i.s 
im])o^^il)le to resist the eonelusion, 
that all the varieties whiehwe ob- 
serve in diffi'reiit races of human 
lieiiigs, admit of ready explanation 
by the <*ontinued operation of like 
can>t*'i. If we enter, a.s we propose 
to d'*, further into the ciuestion. it 
is iifit that we are in any degree dis- 
salislied with this answer from 
analogy. 

AVithont some preparatory con- 
siderations, drawn from a survey of 
tJie animal kingdom, it might be 
ditl'cult to realize, amid such variety 
of form, stature, hair, and skin, tlie 
hlea of a unity of species, combining 
all the individuals of the human 
race into one great family, dc.seended 
from one common parentage. But 
for siicli facts as xve have briefly 
alluded to, we should scarcely liave 
been prepared to return a confident 
answer in the aflirmative to the 
question set forth in the following 


passage, quoted by Pr. Ciirjientcr, 
with additions of Ins own, from the 
pen of Dr. Syinoinls, of Bristol ; 
and whicli we willingly reproduce, 
on account of the eloquent and pic- 
turesque Wit^’ in which the dillleiilly 
is stated : — 

AA* the fair Circassian and tlc' jet- 
•hlnck African, the olivo Malay ami tho 
red American, the dn^ky Now Zcalamlor 
ami the florid Saxon, all of one original 
stm'k f Did the ratagoniaiis, wlios;-- 
average Iiciglit in nearly six feet, .sprii g 
from the same paronts with the pig'uy 
]kisjesman.M, whose usual height is under 
live, that of the foiualcs rarely excot'iliiig 
f«.»ur^ .Vrc tho lat, bluhijor-foil, flat- 
xisaged K'oipiimaux even most di .lantly 
related to tho lean, 'l-ite-ciiting. hatchet- 
facod And)' l)oi'< tho Hosjchinan, who 
lives in holes ami c.ivc.s. and devours 
ant's egg-', locusts, and suako.s, belong 
to the !.aine spocics as tlu; men who liixii- 
riaii'<l in the hangiug-gard(‘ns of Bahy- 
^oii, oi w^alkcd tliooii ve-grovcof Acadi ine, 
or .sat enthroned in tlie imperial homes 
of till* 0ios;ir,4, or repoM d in tlie iiiarhli^ 
palaces nf the Adriatic, fir held Munq)- 
tiBoiLs festivals in tho gaV sa/oit^ i>f 
Versailles' Can tho gisivijliiig Wawa, 
prostrate l>elore hi.s fetish, claim a com- 
munity of origin with Uioho whose 
religious heiitiimiits insjiircd tliem to 
}iile the prodigious lemulca of Tlichen 
and Metiqihis, to carve tfio fnex-os of tho 
Parthenon, or to raise the heavcn-|)oint- 
iiig .arche.s of Cologne ' That ignorant 
fl>o, muttering hi.s all hut inarticiilalo 
prayer, i.s he of the same ultimate aiiccH- 
try .*vs tho^>e wdio -sang deathless .strains 
in honour of Olympian Jove, or«>f J'alla.s 
Athene ; or of tliose wlio, in a purer 
W’oi*shq>, are chanting their glfuioin 
liyinns or solemn lit.niies in tlu; eliuieht*.s 
of (’hnsfcendoin ' That Ajfouro woman, 
with her flattemMl face, tr.insvt rsc iioh- 
trils, tliifk lips, wulo mouth, projecting 
teeth, eyes Inilf-cliis^l hy the looso 
swollen upper eyelifls, ear.s circular, 
}iendiiiuus, and flapping, the Imo of her 
skin of a smoky black, and, hy way of 
oru^iiieiit, tlie se]ituin of the imse pierced 
with a rouml stick httum inches long — is 
she of the same unginul p:irentage as 
tho.su wdiose Iran seen dan t and iierilous 
beauty brought unnuinhereil wots on 
tho pKiOplc of ancient story; convuiscfl 
kingdoms, entnniced poets, and iiiaflo 
Hcholars and sages forget their w'isdom f 
Bid they all spring from one oomnion 
mother < Were Hcleii of Drcccc, and 
Cleopatra of Kgyqit, and Joanna of Ana- 
gon, and Uosaniond of KiiglamJ, and 
Xlary of Scotland, aii<l the hJoisas, and 
Lauras, and Ian thus — were all these, 
aiifl our poor Alfuuro, daughters of her 
who wa.s ^ fiiirest of all her daughters. 
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Kvfc'? The Qiiairjua or Saboo, who.se 
larij^mge is deHcribed a.** conbisting of 
certain snapping, hissing, gnmtiiig 
sounds, all more or less nasal — in he, 
too, of the same descent as those whose 
eloquent voices ‘ fulminedover Greece,’ 
or shook the forum of Rome, or as that 
saint andfatlier of the Church .siirn^med 
the ^goldon-moiitheil,’ or as those whose 
acccMits have thrilled all hearts with in- 
dignation, or melted tin m with pity and 
ruth in the tiuie-hoiioured halls of W'c.st- 
niirister? 

To this question Dr. Carpenter, 
after e\liaustiiig (‘very argument 
which cuukl be fairly brought to 
l)ear upon it, — the eoufonnalion of 
the skull, of the hnunch-boiies, and 
of other parts of Ihe skeleton; the 
eoloupof the sk'n; Iheeolour, texture, 
and mode of growth (»f the hair ; the 
average duration of life ; the age at 
\^Ilieh (he body al tains its full de- 
V(‘lomiieiit ; ami several other par- 
ticular.s more interesting to the phy-* 
siologist iliiin lo the general reader 
— not omitting a psyeJiological eoui- 

I mrison of ‘the several raeesofnuui- 
diid — gives au answer in the alHrm- 
alive. though he expresses himself 
\\ ilh becoming pbiloaopliieal (‘auiion, 
to the effect, ‘ that all the human 
races mat^havc had a common origin.* 
J)r. d. C. Jlall, in his prefatory 
treatise to Dr. Piekering^s work, 
answers the (iue.stioii more eojdiv 
denlly, and sums up Jiis arguments 
with ih(* eoiielusion, ‘ that the black 
mail, red man. and the white man, 
.an* links in one great eliain of re- 
latiousliip. and alike eliildreii which 
luive ilesceiided from om‘ common 
parent.’ Dn Latham, in JiiS larger 
work, treats tlie original unity of 
the species as a postulate; while in 
hia smaller wortc, after speaking of 
t he evidence in favour of the limnaii 
family ha\ iiig originated in one spot 
as ‘ by no means absolute and (con- 
clusive and that in favour of any 
particular spot as still loss satisfac- 
tory — luvgoes on to express his heli^ 
‘ that it was somewhere in intratro- 
pical Asia, and that it was the single 
Jocalilg of a single jpait*" Dr. Knox, 
on the contrary, without seriously 
discussing the cpicstion, loses no 
favourable oj)p6rtunity of showing 
the little esteem in whieh he hol(£ 
those who entertain so orthodox an 
opinion, and di*als out liis sarcasms 
with equal libcraliU’ on doctors who 
magnify the tronsfonning power of 


climate, and on theologians who 
evince a predilection for anything 
apy)roac*hing a literal interpretation 
of ancient Scripture. But, if wx* arc 
not mistaken, Dr. Knox’s leaning is 
also in favour of the descent of the 
w’holc human family from a single 
])air ; Jlie varieties of mankind being 
explained by au ingenious appli(.*a- 
tion of the transecndeiital theories 
of the German anatomists, for w Inch 
our author betrays a very exagge- 
rated and misplaced partiality. 

Leaving the question of the luiity 
of the species, we pass on to the loss 
delu^ato, but scarcely less difficult 
incjuiry, regarding tnc iiuniber of 
races into which the great humar 
family is divisible. The leading 
authoritie.s — Liiin.'cus, Biiflbu, Blu- 
mcnbach, Cuvier, Lawrenet*. Camper, 
5?riehard, Morton, Humboldt, Zim- 
merman, Car])cnter, and Latham — 
though not strictly in accord re- 
specting the number of primary 
races, do not pre sent any gyeat di- 
vergence of opinion, tlic largest 
number reeognised by any of them 
being six, aiul the least three. Dr. 
liatliam d«)es nut lies it ate to adopt 
the smaller iinmber, ^uid contrives 
to group the whole human family 
under tlm tlircc* grand divisions of 
Mongolida*, Atlantidfe,and lapetidjB. 
On the other hand, some authors, 
w'licsc names and works arc less ge- 
nerally know n, have displayed much 
greater liberality. Diimolin, for in- 
stance, imagines as many ns eleven 
species; and Jlorey do St. Viiiecnt, 
no less tlian fifteen, to which Pro- 
fessor Broe adds numerous sidi- 

f enera. Dr. Pickering think.s that 
e has seen as many races as Dumo- 
liii recognises species. ‘ I have seen,* 
he says, ‘ in all eleven races of men; 
and though 1 am hardly prepared 
to fix a positive limit to their number, 
I confess, after having visited so 
many diftereiit parts of the globe, 
that I am at a loss where to look 
for otliers.* Elsewhere, Dr. Pick- 
ering substitutes the word ‘ species' 
for the w'ord ‘ races ;* and states it 
as his opinion that there is *no middle 
ground between the admission of 
eleven distinct species in the human 
family, and the reduction to one.’ 
A single species implies a central 
oint of origin, whicli centre he is 
isposed to place in the continent of 
Afnca (Dr. Latham, as we have 
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seen, is inclined to prefer the con- 
tinent of Asia, between the tropics); 
bnt his reasons ft)r selecting the 
African continent ap]:)ear to ns to 
1)0 as W(*nk as those which have de- 
termfned him in favour of eleven 
races, or species. By making the com- 
plexion tlie sole prime basis of the 
ela'^sitication, it wmild be easy to 
exceed even IVofcssor Broo’s liberal 
allowance, especially if the texture 
of the hair alone were held to be a 
s\iflicieiit warrant for the formation 
of subordinate races or sub-species. 

AVc u ill illustrate our meaning by 
taking lh(‘ first and last two of Dr. 
Pickering's eleven races, cl^ species — 
the white and the black. The white 
race or species comprises as sub- 
ordinate classes the Anil »ian and the 
Abyssinian, wliieli resemble ea4i 
other in the jiossession of a jiromi- 
nent nose, hut differ in having, the 
one straight ami ilowing. the other 
crisped liair. As the other eharacters 
of tiK»two races are not contrasted, 
it is to b(» jiresumed that the sole 
differenee is in the quality of the 
hair. Again, the black race or speeie.s 
coniprises the two sub-rnees or sub- 
species of the Australian and the 
ISr egro— the first of which has negro 
features, with straiglit or tlowing 
liair, while the second also pos.sosses 
the marked negro features of Hat 
no-.c and thick lip, but coinhiru'd 
with close woolly hair. The method 
of the majority of writers on ethno- 
b>g}'. more nearly resembles that of 
the naturalist who bases bis larger 
groups, not upon one, but upon seve- 
ral eliaraetcrs, and by so doing, 
contrives to give greater eomjiaet ness 
and colicreiicy to the hrancli of 
Fcirnee of which he treats. AVe 
confess, therefore, to a predilection 
in favour of a small number of pri- 
mary groujts or varieties, and to a 
decided preference for Dr. Latliam’s 
three primary classes over Dr. Pick- 
ering’b eleven. 

But, after all, these discussions 
about cla,ssification arc of veiy^ 
little interest, compared wd*h the 
grand practical inquiries wliieli the 
Biudy of the races of mankind opens 
out; and it is because Dr. Kuos 
chooses to deal witli these stirring 
questions, ratlier tlian with the sci- 
on title .subtleties which prove so at- 
tractive to the .student in the closet, 
that we return to his pages with a 


pleasure which, wo arc free to eon- 
less, the more recondite investiga- 
tions of Dr. Latham have not 
allordcd us. As we have already 
expressed ourselves with great free- 
dom on Uie tone iiud tciiqier with 
whji'h Dr. Xnox tn»ata his subject, 

W’c may now proceed tf» examine his 
theories on ifuur own merits. AVe 
are con.seiona tluit in so doing, some 
self-restraint will bo necessary, and 
we fear that, from time to time, wo 
shall feel ourselves compelled to re- 
new our protest against (he spirit of 
8llrea^tie seeptieism wliieh shows it- 
self in almost every ]>age. If any 
justification is necessary, we would 
appeal to his renders, nay, evmi to 
liimscir. whether he has not given 
us am])le provocalion. This, liow- 
ever. we are bound to^ay in justice 
to Dr. Kuo\, that his sarcasms 
, geiiLTally recoil upon himself. A 
iiiedienl man, he is espei-ially severe 
upon tloctor.s ; ronh*ssing hiinself a 
Saxon, he heartily aluises the Saxon 
rtice ; Mini, as w’e would venture to 
hope, a Christian gcntlenum, he 
loses no opportunity of assailing all 
forms of ('hristianity in (urn. 

As W’e have alri'ady stated, one of 
Dr. Ktiox's objects is to jirove, that 
‘in human history, race is every- 
thing,' — everything iiiway.s and 
•every w’lierc, — the most powgTful 
and fhe most peniianeut of all the 
causes which make men to diflbr 
from ench other. It is rai*o whii'li 
determines character, not climate f)r 
eircumstances. Jt is rare which 
makes one set of men soldim's, 
another snil(»rs ; one protcstaiiLs, 
another jiapists ; one set stationary, 
another jirogrcssivc ; one set inven- 
tive, amaher imitative ; one 8ut sub- 
mKisivc to authority, another demo- 
crats ingrained ; one slavcH, another 
frtemcn ; one Bcneual, anoilnT sen- 
timental ; one fierce, another gentle ; 
one credulous, another deceptive ; 
one avaricious, another extravagant ; 
one orderly, another disorderly. It 
is race, too, which inspires the 
strongest attachments, and stirs up 
the fi»*rcc8t enmities, one race lialing 
another race, as if ,by an uncontrol- 
lable instinct. In spite of profes- 
sions to the contrary, (ho white man 
Itaies the black man, and cannot live 
at peace with him ; and equally in 
spite of professions of regard, th<^ 
Saxon hates the Celt, and will con- 
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linuc to do so to tlio end of the 
cliapttT. lie liatcs Jiim in Great 
Britain, and ho liatos liiin jn Ame- 
rica. In tJiis respeet, /lie Savon and 
the Celtic race.s are hut types of all 
the Kuropean rac'es which have been 
broii^Iit into juxtaposi/Jon by ^mi- 
gration or eoiKpiest, and (as Dr. 
Knox would say) unwisely and un- 
naturally subjected to the same rule. 
The antipalJi}' of race to race is the 
fruitful source of rclu'llion and war. 
It armc<l the Scotch Celt a^^ainst 
the Au^do-Saxou in tin* Stuart re- 
bellion, the Irish CVlt in succes- 
sive Irish re!)ellions, the J‘Veneh 
Celt in lilt* Camulian disturbaneea. 
It was an eltunent in the constant 
wars bt'tween France and Krif^land. 
Culloden, the Boyne, and AVaterloo 
were the triumphs of Saxon over 
Celt. Helj^ium was div’orei‘d from 
Holland tliroiij^h ineomjiatibility of 
race; Austria lias been cinbnnled 
with Hun^^ary and Italy, and Den- 
marlc A\ith llolstein, for the sumo 
reusfiii. The history of Knj'land luis 
been a perpetual stru^^leut' a Saxon 
peoph uith a Noniuin f^overn- 
ment : and the mixture of Saxon 
suul Celt in the Ibiitetl States of 
America hodes no ^vod to the 
Ibiitni. 

With such decided opinitnis on 
the subject of race in ^^eiieral, it is* 
Init natural to expect at Dr. Knox’s 
hands s^ome vij;orous sketches of the 
eharaeteristies of the two races in 
.which we Englishmen are most in- 
terested, — the Saxon and the Celt. 

We may premise that the jiopu- 
ialioii of Brilain, according ‘co Dr. 
Knox, is a eomjionnd of two, if not 
throe distinct races, without taking 
into aeeount spihnklings of Gip.sies, 
Jews, Pluenieiaris, and ITuns. Tlie 
races in (pieslvon are the Celtic, the 
»Saxon, and the Belgian or Flemi^ili. 
The Cellie race " is distributt*d 
through Ireland, Wales, and tho 
liiglilands of Scotland ; the Belgian 
or Flemish race through the 
isoutliorn parts of England; the 
Saxons or Scandinavians occupying, 
with unimportant exceptions," the 
remainder. The Xorso followers of 
Williaiii the Conquci*or mixed as a 
conquering and dominant race ^\ith 
the Flemish inhabitants of the 
southern poi’tions of the kingdom. 

The origin of the Saxon or Scan- 
dinavian race, Dr. Knox tells us, is as 


obscure as the origin of man himself. 
Wo know nothing about it; but his- 
toiy teUs us that a race of mon,*dif- 
ferwf^ from all others, physicalJy and 
mentally, dwelt on the shores of the 
Baltic, and on the northern and 
ea.stcrn bank of the Ehinc — in Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, and Hol- 
stein, Holland, West Pnissia, and 
Saxony Proper. This race ‘ must 
liavo oeeupied eastern Scotland and 
c‘a.st(*rii England as far south as the 
Humber, long prior to tlie historic 
])eri(Kl, when the German Ocean 
xvas scarci’ly a sea,’ and at a later 
]ieriod they gained a footing by con- 
quest anion^} the Flemish race of the 
south of England, but died out 
again, in obedience to a physiolo- 
gical law' wlii<.*h extinguishes mixed 
^ie<*s. This same race, we are told, 
‘still exists in Switzerland, forming 
its Protestant ])ortiou; xvhilst in 
Greece, it contributed mainly, no 
doubt, to the formation of tho 
noblest of all men — the stat#*sineu, 
poets, sculptors, matliemalieiaus, 
iiu*taphysi(‘iaMs, hist<n*iaus of an- 
cient Greece.’ ( !) AVo pausi* fora 
]iiomenl, to express our astonisli- 
niout at a theory so inetujsistcnt w ith 
the mean estimati* i)r(*sently to bo 
given of the intellectual character 
of the Saxon. 

In person, the Saxon is tall, power- 
ful , mul a t hie t ie, w it 1 1 broa d shuu 1 ders , 
small legs, large hands, ami spatula- 
shaped fingers, blui'eves,fairhair, and 
line complexion, lie is addicted to 
rough exercises and coarse sj)orts, 
makes tlie l)e.<«t of sailors, and when 
diaeipJine<landdrilled,agood infantry 
soldier. In character, he is thought- 
ful, industrious, plodding, mceha- 
iiieal, orderly, punctual, neat ijnd 
cleanly. Jle saves money, and 
makes it his standard of respecta- 
bility and chief motive to exertion. 
He has no inventive talent, and no 
taste, despises theory, has a con- 
tempt for men of science, and a 
hah’cd of men of genius. His self- 
esteem is inordinate, his self-eonli- 
denee unboiuided, his love of inde- 
pendence carried to excess. IIo 
alone comprehends the full meaning 
of the word liberty. He Ls Na- 
ture’s true ilemoerat. He is a re- 
specter of law', when the law is made 
by himself; and a lover of justice, 
&ui only to Saxons. In religion he 
is a Protestant, wdth an aptitude for 
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sectarianism. lie is intensely scUirIi 
and national. A States -man in 
Aniq^ica, an Australian in Australia, 
an African at the Cai)e, lie cordially 
hates his brother Saxon, and soon 
forgeb his obligations to the parent 
state, from the most remote i)eriod 
he has been encroacliing n]»on the 
territories of liis neighhoui‘s. He 
was invading the Gauls when t\Tsar 
met and defeated him on the llhine. 
Two thousand two hundred years 
ago, ill the lime of Marius, he in- 
vaded Italy and (Greece, having 
already made himself hnown in the 
same regions a thoii.saml ytairs be- 
fore. Hi* subdued Celtic Ireland, 
Celtic Wales, and the tVllie )>arts of 
Scotland, and overran and held fi>r 
u time great part of France. In 
later limes henas invaded Ilindos- 
tan, Sciude, Allghan, and Cliiiiaf 
has colonized Amerh‘a, Australia, 
mid the Cane of H<)]>e, with 
oilier smaller territories, too iiu- 
mer<ius to mention. Tlie Saxon in 
Aincrii% takes after hi.s parent of 
the Old World, dis]ilaying Ihe same 
eiieroacliing disposition, and sjiread- 
ing himself over l(‘u limes ns much 
ti-rrilory as he can prolitahly use. 
The Saxon in South Africa follows 
the same bad example. Ncitlier time 
nor <*limatc works any cliauge in 
him. cxc<‘pt th.'it the hottiT rt'gioiLs 
of llie earth dry and shrivel him up, 
and war against Ids r’onslitution iii 
comnion witli that of all otlier races 
transplanted from one criuntry to 
another. What he ivas in Cicsar’a 
time, he is iiow'. The laws, manners, 
and iiislitutions which lie brought 
witli him from the woods of Ger- 
many, he lia.s traiisfeiTcd to the 
Worlds of America. ITc elected a 
general when hi* wanted one, as lie 
now elects a President of Congress. 

Such, as we glean from several 
parts of his work (for the hook is 
exceedingly discursive), i.s the Saxon 
after Knox. We have necessarily 
oini<icd some of his eharaetcristie.s, 
and perhaps unintentionally suhsti- 
tutea our own thoughts for 7tr. 
Knox’s in describing others. Put 
wc believe that we Jiave succeeded 
in making a fair miniature copy of 
a vigorously painted original pict arc. 
The original itself is dashingly .struck 
off, with the shadows greatly exagge- 
rated, and the lights almost w’holly 
omitted. We have sought in vain 


for the virtues which are siiiiposod 
to adorn the Saxon character; but 
ns it is not our author’s good plea- 
sure to bestow praise wliere wo 
sliould have supposoil it to bo due, 
wc mu.st reluctantly folkwv his e.v- 
ample, aiul jiroceed to olfer, by way 
of ]iriidaut, a ])icture of tlie great 
Celtic nu e with whi< h il is the fate 
of the Saxon to be ln\mght .so iniieh, 
and ofti'ii so disagreeably, into con- 
t^ict. 

From the remotest period, tin* 
abode of the Celt wa.s the country 
mwv called France — tin* country 
which Cicsar subdued and forim*d 
into a Koinan province. Jint long 
before Cic^ar's time, the Celts Jiad 
made j)erniMn(*iit setllemenls in the 
North of Italv (tin* (bdlia CisaJpiiia, 
of Homan writers), they linil sackeil 
Home, burst into (irectv, and pltin- 
tlered tin* temple at- l)el])hi. TJio 
dJalliv Cel I.s form the leading elan ; 
next ill point of number.s coim* th\? 
Celts ot Ireland, thru the Welsh 
Celts, then the Scotch. .Tin* Cana- 
dian hahitans are a <‘olojiv of hhvnch 
(Vlts; and the frisli Sml Seolch 
Celts an* to he found in large num- 
bers in the Fnited Slate.s. 

In stature and weiglit tin* (Vlt is 
inferior to tin* Saxon ; his chest is 
smaller,hiitliisliinb.san*mu,''Tnlar,hi.s 
liainls broad ami his fingers s(jiian*d 
1ft the ]H)iiits ; liis step <‘lasti(; and 
springy. Weight for weight, age 
for age, stature for .stature, he is tho 
slronge.st of men. Jii imi.s<‘ular 
energy and rapidity of action, he 
Kurjiusses all tin* l^uropean raees. 
His weapon is tin* sword, and his 
game war. lle.is a had sailor, Imfc 
an apt and brave soldier. In llie 
ordinary affairs of life, he dcspi.si's 
order, cli-aulincHS, and economy ; 
take.** no tliought for the morrow, 
and liolds regular, .stcfwU' labour in 
liorfor ami contempt. Ije is tasteful 
and inventive, and leads tlie fiahiona 
all over tlio civilized world. Mo.st 
new discoveries and inventions may 
lie traced to him, but the Saxon ap- 
plies them to useful purposes. IIo 
lia.s a tolerably musical ear, but 
yields in this respect to tho Italian 
and Slavonian. Im literature and 
science he is orderly and metJiodi<.*aI, 
and deals largely in first principles. 
He is vain, jealous on the point of 
honour, irascible, warm-hearted, full 
of deep sympathies (!) a dreamer on 
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the pa«t (tlie Saxon Ls essentially a 
ihan of the future), gallant, reckless, 
fickle, treacherous, lawless, and of 
very lax morality. In relij^ion, a 
papist, and if not that, tla*n an evan- 
gelical, hut in no ease willing, as is 
the Saxon, to take his religion from 
the lawyers. In goveruinen4, a 
favourer of despotism, and fond of 
being ruled by the bayonet. IIo 
does not understand what the Saxon 
moans by lilM*rly and independence ; 
but a military leader lie does under- 
stand, and delights in faction fights, 
inuaraiid ])lunder, bloodshed and 
disorder. A di 3 ei]ilined savage, lie 
plundered Europe under Najjoleon, 
whom ho at length betrayed, as lie 
had betrayed the cause of liberty in 
’ 02 . 

To our minds, tins pieiure of the 
Celt is a.s mueh too favuiiralile as 
that of the Sa.xon is the ri'verse. 
The sliadows are not a whit too* 
ihirk, but the liglits are a little too 
bright. AVliut uo esjieeially object 
to 111 the sketch is the false aiul ex- 
aggerated estimate of the Celt as dn 
inventor anti discoverer, when eom- 
]>iirod with the Sa.von. As a man 
orseieiiee, Dr. Knox ought to have 
known lietter. So far from tlio Celt 
being the great inventor and diseo- 
AX*r<T, and the Saxon a men* adapt<*r 
and improver, it w ould not bedillieult 
to pn>v«i that in scientific discover/ 
and meelianieal invention, and espe- 
cially lu the discovery of those great 
iheoru'S which give to science ila 
la.st iiiiisli and perfection, the &^axou 
race stjinds facUe pn?fccj>s among all 
the nations of the earth. But with 
the uneonse^ouslles^^ wliieh oolongs 
to true greatness, or perhaps under 
tin* inlluence o£ that strange liabit 
of self - do])reciation which is so 
marked n trait in his eha racier.* the 
Saxon acquiesces in the Haltering 
estimate of his own achievemeiitii in 
Avhich the Erench Cell is so prono 
to indulge. In displaying tlie na- 
tional aptitude for sclfiepreoiation, 
Pr. Knox, it must be confessed, 
bUow s himself a true Saxon. 

Til sket<*liing tlio eharactora of 
Colt and Sa.xon, Pr. Knox will bo 
found to fall into several contradic- 
tions, whi(*li may, ^HTliapa, be ex- 
plained, on the supposition that Ids 
mind has been wavering between 
England and America in describing 
the Saxon, and between France and 
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Ireland in portraying the Celt. 
WTicn he charact(‘rizes the Saxon as 
an enormous boaster, it is clear J.liat 
he has brother Jonatluin in his eye; 
and when he celebrates tlie Celt a.s a 
great inventor and discoverer^ it is 
equally clear that he cannot be 
thinking of any branch of the ( Vltiij 
family indigenous to the rnited 
Kingdom. Our limited space does 
not allow of our enlarging up^m this 
topic, nor can we enter so fully as 
w'e could wish into the important 
questions suggested at page 50 and 
idsewJicre, and discussod after Jiis 
own very peculiar fashion — to wit. 
Whether a mixed rac(* can be 
produced* and supported by tlio 
iiitcnningling of two races? and 
whether any race can occupy, colo- 
nize, and people a region of tJie 
•arth to whicli it is not indi- 
genous P Sullice it to say, tliat w hile 
the second (luestion, supposing it to 
refer to a region strongly contrasted 
withtliat from which the coloi)izing 
race is supplied, may b(‘« .safely 
answered in the atlirmativc by an 
appeal to facts w ith wliicli wi* are 
all familiar, tlu're is some reason to 
believe that a similar solution awaits 
the first question, 'flie rapid aiifl 
marked degeneracy gf tlie Mexicans, 
who constitute a inix<‘drace. cut off, 
since tlie rovolution, from tlie inllnx 
of fresh Spanish blood, s('<‘ms to 
furflisli a joint answer in the allinii- 
ative to both (iuestion.s, and is re- 
peatedly adduced for that imqiose by 
Dr. Knox. But, on the other band, 
the great fact that the Jewish pf'ople, 
though scattered during so many 
centuries through countries ditli ring 
widel}»in every element of climate, 
still maiutniii tlicir ground, and sliow’ 
no sign.s of being about to became 
an extinct raci*, seems to supply a 
eouelusive negative to the second 
question, and the strongest pos.sible 
lirosumption against J)r. Knox’s 
theory that the Jews were never 
able to niaintniu their grouml in 
Jerusalem itself, except as a coii- 
queriijg and dominant race. 

The most valuable part of Dr. 
Knox’s work is that in wliich he ap- 
peals to well ascertained fat'ts in 
proof of the futility of all attempts 
oil the part of Euixipeans to establish 
8clf-auj)poi*ting colonies in hot cli- 
mates. Of all the attempts of this 
sort now making on a lai’ge scale. 
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tho most hopeless would seem to be 
that of lii<-h Algiers is tho theatre. 
If aJargo population be (as we eoa- 
tend it is) an imi)ortant element in tho 
wealth and power of a state, France 
is centiiinly stone-blind to lier own 
intoresi in wasting so many lives, and 
Aviih tliem so much treasure, in an 
idle attempt at the oolonizatimi of a 
t*ouiitr}' ]>ro>'ed to be most hostile to 
the eonstitutions both of her military 
and civil population. The interest, 
rightly \inderstood, of a nation sueli 
as France, wliieli ha.s by no moans a 
rapitlly in<Te;ising population where- 
with to HU]>ply colonists, Tior such 
supremacy at sea as to be i>bl<» to de- 
fend a large colonial empire, nuist be 
to foster to tlie very utmost her litmie 
poiMilation, that s[\e may ke(‘p paee 
III ihis respect m ith neighbouring 
nations having concurrently uitli a 
rii|)idly im‘reasiiig population a hirgo 
amount of emigration. But, un- 
]iaj>pily, an insliiicl of self-preserAa- 
tion of amdlier hind seems to urge 
her irresistibly for\\ard in her suici- 
dal career. Ourseil nith a peoph* 
partaking largely of the idleness, 
though th'ssness, restlessness, Ian less- 
nesN. and love of violence attributed 
by Dr. Kiio.v to the rare of Celt.s of 
nlncli slie is the leading elan, .she 
must create outlets fc'r the v/asses 
dangercusex of her civil and military 
ptipnlalu)n,or]K*ris]i. In eonvenifnee 
of situation, insaliibrily of climate, 
and iiihocurity of tenure, Algiers 
answers this ])urj)0.sc to perfection; 
and as it is ]>erhapH the best rc‘cog- 
nizance into nhleh France could 
enter to keep the peace with llic rest 
of the norld, it is not for ii.s to offer 
serious objections to its relenliun. 

Tlie fatal efleet of hot climates on 
tlie^coii.^titution of Europeans is the 
only point n])on Avliieh Dr. Knox con- 
descends to addxicc satisfactory evi- 
dence. His remaining theories, in- 
genious as they are, are not sup- 
ported l)y 8u<*h a weight of evidence 
as to carry conv'ietion to any rca.snii- 
ably cautious mind. The impossi- 
bility of perijctuating mixed races, 
and the absolute necessity for a 
e<»nstant influx of new blcKxl from 
the pnivnt state into all colonies — 
even those which have been founded 
in climates not highly hostile to the 
constitution of the colonizing race — 
must .still lie regarded rather in the 
light of hypotheses not quite dcbti- 


tute of siqjport from history, than ns 
tJieories strongly and firmly built up 
on a fouiulatioirof facts. 

It is, however, from no disinclina- 
tion towards the liypoihesc.s them- 
selves tliat we witUliohl our assent 
to them ; for nothing wouM give us 
grejfler jdeasnre than to think that 
it was in our power, by the adoption 
of u ise mea.'^uros for keeping our o\\ u 
poO]ile nt homo, to chei-k the too rapid 
grou th of our great rival on the o' iut 
side of the Atlaidie, We «nMi that 
we cannot look u ithouf apjirehcnsioii 
on the animal iiddiliou ot a euarter 
of a million of emigrnnfs, made 
eluelly at our expmi.se, to the alr'ady 
considerable ]>opuIatioii of a- great 
eonmiereial and maritime power, 
po^sc6sed of ^uir «n\u energy and 
perseveranee, our own* manufaelnr- 
ingaplitude, our own maritime taste, 
and, Aviiat is ut>rse Ilian all, our own 
•ambition and love of encroaclimeiiL. 
AVe eonfe.ss that it woulil be honu? 
comfort to ns to be .able to Iblidf 
wjth Dr. Knox, that, the tide 
of emigration from thgst* isles to 
cease altogetber, m)t only A\ould llu* 
mixed raees die out, but even liio 
Anglo-Saxon race itself, which in- 
disputably show.s many phy.sieal 
signs of degener.acy' from the jianmt 
Htoek, and seems to aj>pro:u‘h in 
Jbrm ami feature very nearly to the 
aboriginal red man, would ’ heroine 
fimt stationary, and then (let*ay. 
But, until Dr. Knox shall see fit to 
addiiee a larger number of facts in 
support of liU views tluin the Frag- 
ment contain.-., we fear that, this 
consolation u ill be denied to us. His 
liy]K)tIie.ses hatre an air of ))ro)m- 
bdity about them which jnslifu's the 
attempt tocon vert litem into theories, 
ainl, political and Hwial inijiortniico 
enough to entitle Uicm to re.sis'ctful 
consideration . But if he w ould gi vc 
tliinn a fair < hanee of a hearing in 
future, he must not only supjily u.s 
with fre.sh evidence, but put some 
restraint on the* tendency, which is 
but too evident in every ])age of 
his present work, to unden'alue tlie 
opinions of other men, and to treat 
wmat he ivould <*haraeterize as tJieir 
prejudices in a cort tempt nous and 
sarcastic lone, very rarely as.suined 
except by those who are os un- 
minuful of what is due to them- 
selves, as forgetful of w hat they owe 
to their neighbours. 
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BISHOPS COPLESTOX AXD HAMPDEX. 

tf 

To the Editor of * Fraser's Magazine.' 

OIll, — Your September number contains a review of a Memoir of the late 
^ hr. Cnplesfnn, Bishop of Llamlajf, a review written with *mueli 
lirmness arul ability, and with ^le tone and temper of whieli I bej^ leave to 
express iny eoncun’ence. The great defect of the biography, as the re\ iewor 
justly remarks, is its omissions; and these are clearly indicated. Dr. Cople- 
stou lived, and was. in fact, on the episcojuil bench, at a period nhen the 
church was espe«*ially disturbed by assaults from without, and distractions 
from within. Of the ]airl taken by the Bishop of Llandaff, nothing can be 
more meagre and unsatisfactory than the narrative of his relative and 
biographer. If posterity should iiniuirewhat w'cre the acts and opinions 
of Bishop Co]>leslon on the great controversies of liis day, it woiihl find no 
answer m tliis Memoir, f will c*)nline myself to one particular — Mho 
Hampilen controversy,’ and do my best to /ill iip’a blank, which, says the 
reviewer, is sure to be ])ointed out ami attract more attention than if it Lad 
been menliom*d with other facts in the eour'C oftlie biograjihy. 

Tin* letter of ci'rtain bisho])s addreH.-ed to Lord John Jbissell on the 
nomination tif Dr. Hampden to the i>»*e of Hereford, is too remarkable a 
doeument to be soon forgotten, and needs not to be qiioti'd liere. Amongst 
the signatures to that letter, I he name of Bishop Copleslou was not found. 
To the ])relale in charge of it, and by wliom the signatures of the bish<ij)a 
were re<‘eived, the Hishoj) of TdandatV addressed the following letter. It is 
liis reply an invitation to join the ejiiseopa! movement against tin* bishop 
eh‘et 


' Oflwell, near lliaiittm, Nov. * 27 , IS 1 7- 

‘ My DEVTi Loan, — The Bishop of has forwanled to me a copy of 

the proposi'd addre.<s to Lord .loliii liu.ssell, the iioiwination of Dr. 
Hampden to llie see of JIen*i*orJ, ami lia.s ilesired me to direct in} answer 
to yon. 

J own that the measure ajipcnra to un* unjust as regards Dr. Hampden; 
for allhongh I have not the documents by me eonneeted with tin* censure 
])assed upon him liy the Ibiiversity, yet I rmd them attentively at the time, 
ayid 1 thought the eensiire unmerited, and the whole ])roeeeding Jiighly 
obji*<*lionah!e. 'fliat iin]»ression still remains strong upon iny niiiuL It 
has, indeed, received eonlirmation from the pnjofs since given t4‘ Dr. 
JTttmpilen s jierfeet orthodoxy ; while his subserpiont publications appear 
to lut,* to possess a high degree of eveellcnee : and the aamirahle Clinstian 
spirit with which lie lias Itbrne the unjust treatment, lias increased the 
esteem in which 1 have always lield his ebarneter. With these convictions 
on my mind, 1 cannot permit mere iiuestions of expedienev to outweigh 
those of jusliee.* Ilis awioinlment may be the cause or discord and agitat ion 
in the Chureli. much to he deprecated, but J should not feel myself justilled 
in endeavouring to ward olf tliose api»reliendcd evil.s, by moau.s which would 
imrt his reputation, and imidy np aiiproval of that slignui on liis character 
which I now more than over "think was undeserved. 

• 1 remain, my dear Lord, 

* Most truly and respectfully yours, 

• E. Ll.vsdaff. 

* Tlio Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of .* 


The omission of this letter, if its existence were known to the biogi*apher, 
is simirising. The reviev^er iiitiinatoa a Tractariaii bias, but however this 
may be, instiec to the memory of the dead, and to the character of the 
living prelalo, justifies it.s production here. 

Throughout these uuhapiiy proceedings, the conduct of Bishop Coplestou 
w'as marked by eipial lirmness, wisdom, and moderation. The friends of 
‘ Dr. llampileu proposed an address of (*ongratu]ationtoliim on the prospect 
of his advancement to the see of Hereford, in whii'h they professed in the 
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stroii^csi. aiul moat com-lusive Imif^uai^e that llio jjublii* armoiiihvmwit oC 
Ilia relit^ious vio^^a iiiado upon iMitorinsjf on liia ollifi* ns Uo^ius l*rofVss<>r ot* 
Divinity ill Ovford. luid tlu* sermous proavliod by him in that vajuivily 
b(‘tbre the I’liivoraity, and subsoquiMitly piibliahod, as well ;vs his other 
ollivial iu*ts, Imd, in thoir opinion, fully ovidoueed the soundneaa of his 
thooloa^ieal opinions, and hia high elaiiiis to the jirotVssional ihair; and 
they proceeded to evpress the fulleai eon.'idenee lliat J>r. Hampden ^\ould, 
under the weiglilier responsibility of the •episcopal oflice, maintain the 
genuine principles of the Clnireh of Kiighind, and exert hia utmost ciic'rgies 
to promote the v-ause of spiritual religion in the realm. It is impossible 
for \V(»rds to i‘\p.‘(‘ss a more imjdieil sense uf eoniidence than those employed 
in tills address, and although Bishop Coplcston's rejdy to the request of 
its originator, that ho uould appeml hisaignature * if he appiNived llie term.s,* 
does n(»t a])pear, yet ue lind the applicaliim itself amongst Iiis pajier.'J, uith 
this endorsement — ‘ -Approved — hut my name not t<» be subsi*ribed.’ 

It is. [ think, no Invueli of eoididenee t«> give liere extracts from two 
letters uddivsseil by Hr. llAimpden to the Hishop «»f Llandatr. as serving to 
illustrate the consistency of liia eontluel, and tJie admirable Christian spirit 
<*f the writer. 

' Christ Chiircli, Nov. 1817. 

* My nr\ii Loan, — I sincerely tfcank you for your vt‘ry kinil letter of 
congratulation jmi my appointment to thi‘ see of llt*ren)rd. It is indeed n 
most happy termination of my 0\ft»r(U la hours and anxielies, and it adds 
much to the ])leasnre of the oeeasion that the appointmout alionld meetN>ilh 
your a])proval. For T (rust that you will allow me still to look up to you 
willi thi^Raiiu' feelings with which J used to do so formerly at Ouiel, aim be 
animated by your ap]»roving voice. * 

Y'on will be hap])y to learn that I bavi* received mucli kindness from the 
autlioritii'S here, especially on this oeeasion, so that I shall leave even Oxford 
not uitliout regret, though there may be some still, wliom, unhappily, 
nothing i*an soften. ’ 


The (►iher ia dated — 

‘ Christ Churcli, Jan. 1 1, 1818. 

‘ . . . r hope Mr. Burder.lias already anticipated rue, in a request 

wliich 1 wish io make, that your lordsbij^ will kindly allow me to meutiori 
\our name to the Arelibi.'ihop of Canterbury as one of tin* bisliops who will 
tillieiale at my consecration. It uill be a great gra1itieati<in to nu* that one 
under wlnnu iVovideneo placed me in early life, and who has aluiiys been 
so kind a frieiul to me, sliould assist in the solemn ceremony. The day Jia.s 
not y<‘t been lixcil, and probably u ill not be until Niree or four week s hence, ns 
the *An'hhi.vhop has lately l)een much inrlisposeil. and J Hlunild u isli wait till 
lie is able to olliciate in person, wliieJi lie lias lery kindly i-xjiressed a desire 
to do.’ 0 • 

The following is from tlie Memoir, p. and is an extract from the 
Bisliop's Diary: — 

‘ Feb. 2t St. MaWicws Dnjf. — Being uncertain wlien 1 might 

be called upon to assist in Dr. llampden’s^eonseeration, and liaving eiglii 
eaudiclates wlmse sevvi<*es were inm-li wanted, 1 iixod on tliis Saint’s day 
rather than a Sunday, for the ordination at St. (ir(‘gory's Church.* This 
J ^hink is tlie only notice of J)r. ITairqideii in the volume. 

My intention is now complet’d, and I Juive, 1 think, shown, tliat through- 
out tlio Hampden controversy. Bisliop Copje.itnn took a firm an<l consintent 
uart. lie offers his congratulations to Dr. Hampden on his appointment — 
he refuses to join the remonstrant bishops in their letter to Lord John 
Bussell — he approves the language of an address of eongratulktion and con- ^ 
fidence to Dr. Hampden on ms elevation to the episcopacy, tliough he docs 
not, probably for wi.se reasons, affix hi.s signature to it— he avoids th(» cham'c 
of being prevented assisting at the consecration of his friend by upfKiinting 
an unusual day for an ordination— and puts the seal to Lis consistency by 
participating in the ceremony. 
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I bc^, in conclusion, to say, tliat I have no motive whatever in this com- 
munication but to perform a simple act of justice, which documenis in my 

r session have enabled me to do. I was led to this trespass on your cdumns 
tlic almost accidental perusal of a review, in which it is truly objected to 
tie Memoir lately published, that the real character of Dr. Coplcstou has 
been lost sight of by his biographer. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

^ 11 . Mokey Weale. 


November, JS51# 

E D M V N D 
Pakt 

n^IIK three greatest litcraiy men 
“L of Kiigland during the cigliteonth 
century, J I nine, Jo]inson,and Ihirko, 
were all iti hraiu.'c a fc»w years before 
the iussembliiig of the States General. 
They w(‘i*c all men of great obser- 
valion; thfly uero all men of great 
ability ; they had all thougl it deeply ^ 
on the great cpiestions of their age ; 
they luul all good, brave, lionetst 
hearts, and were sincienly devoted 
to ^^llat they believed to be the 
truth. It is tluTofore ver}' curious 
to know nhat were their didereiit 
impr(‘asi()ns of Freneb soeiety. and 
how larlliey could read the sign.s of 
the great revolution that \>as ap- 
proaching. 

Of Die triumvirate, Ifunie was 
the most altaelietl to France, and 
had the greatest admiration «iof 
French literature; it is but the bnr*^ 
irulli to say, that of llu* three he had 
vhc least, idea of any J’^nmeh Kevo- 
lulion. lie saw nothing hut devo- 
tion to the monarch, ami the liisei- 
iiations of the society in tlie capital. 
To him Fi*;uu*e was still the Fraiiet* 
of Louis tlie. Fourfoentli. Ife called 
the soeiety of Loudon ‘ harharous.* 
and uas, delihhted all he saw 
at I’aris. Uetore lie went abi;iimd as 
secretary to Iswd Hertford, he was 
a plain, straightforward Seotepmaii; 
but Jhirko always said that the 
ebunning syrens of tl\e literary 
drawing-nioins had vaiupushed even 
a philosopher, and that Hume re- 
turned io England a literary eox- 
comb. Hi' seems, iudeod, to hare 
written his Histoiy with the express 
intoutiou of pleasing the French 
' wits ; it ahobiids in sneers at tlie 
English people for making so much 
noise about their liberties, and in 
compliments to * the gallant nation, 
80 famoua for its loyalty.' The 
loyalty of France is iluine’s con- 


B IT E K E. 

II. 

stant theme ; and ho loves to 
contrast it with the tu 1*1111101100 of 
England. So much for philosophy. 

Of all the briDiant men who met 
togetherai tlicTurk’s Head, J ohnson 
seems to have bad the greatest 
e.steem for Burke. In polities, 
indeed, lliey were directly op])<>sed 
to each other; they had even 
entered the lists under different 
banners. Johnson can scarcely be 
railed a politician; he kneiv little 
of political nhilosopliy. Much as he 
disliked BolinghroKc’s religious opi- 
nions, his polities ivere very miu*h 
the politics of St. John. lie did 
not highly dislinguisli himself ns 
a dramatic write*; hut lie never 
a])penrs to so little advantage as in 
his politicjil ])amphlets. He seems 
to have thought ever^’thing fair, 
dtfgmatic assertion, scurrilous abiisi*; 
for these are the only weapons that 
the great moralist eoudesconds to 
use. It in painful to eontra.st the 
tone of his pamphlet called Taxalion 
no l]yranjn/, with that of Burke’s 
tw'o published speeches on America. 
Maehiavelli never wrote anything 
more decidedly immoral than many 
passages in the political writings of 
the high-principled Samuel J oHnsoii. 

The autumn after he had pub- 
lished this Tajraiion no Tyranny^ his 
Btrango figure appeared in the streets 
of Paris. He was accompanied hy 
the Thrales. As Mr. Thrale was a 
bnnver, he naturally sought the 
society of other brewers ; and thus 
Johnson and Santorre met in the 
same room, and had a friendly 
conversation about brewing. The 
moralist was very careful to note in 
bis diary that Santerre used the 
game quantity of malt as Mr. Thrale, 
and that though he paid voi-y little 
duty, sold his beer at the same 
price. Johnson also observed that 
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the moat of ilie Bastille waa dry; 
some years iiftorwnrds it >vaa» still 
drio>. The party rambled about 
Versailles, and viewed the palace 
and the menagerie. Samuel toi>k 
parlirular care to lo»>k at tho 
cvf^nets, the j;ulls, the black sta^s, 
the rhinoeeroses with their horns 
broken, the youni; eiephanU with 
their tusks just appearing, tho brown 
Leal’S putting; out their paws, the 
camels with one bunch, the drtmio- 
daries with two bunches, tho pclu?ari9 
catehing iish; and he expresses his 
rej 2 ;ret that lie could not have .a 
t;ood look at the tijjers ; but in all 
Kis diary tluTc is not • a siii,i:ile 
1h(^uirht about the literary men of 
Baris. That brilliant j;aUi\y of 
talent to Jiim was notliini:;; he 
scarcely senus to liave been .'iwari^ 
of liH existence. AVlioii asked by 
Boswell to i^ive l)im an account of 
Ins travels, he said, (hat he had 
‘ se<m all the visibilities of Baris/ 
and Ihjj jrreatesi person of his a»*- 
(jiiaintance uas ‘ (.’olonel Dnmi^old, 
a very hit^h man, 5Sir, the head of 
111** lC*'ol** MiJitairo, a most eora- 
plele eliaracter.* But with all his 
rhi^lish i)r<*jiidie(»s, Johnson seems 
to have uliserv ed more than I fume, 
whose Breiu'h partialities were *(uite 
as decided ; hir the author of 
Taxation no Ti^ranny at least 
declared that ‘ tlie ^reat in h'raru*** 
live very mafTniliceiitly. but the rest 
very nii.serably. is no liappy 

middle stale, as in Rnf>;laiid.* 

It was in 1778, and again in 
the following year, that Burke 
crossed ov<^r to tin* continent. II <• 
*-ould not have gone to Kran**e at. .a 
mori* remarkable time. It was, 
indee*!. a strange sight t hat presimted 
itseiT to the gaze of* a thinking being. 
Everything that could dazzle the 
eye ami deceive the judgment was 
dis])layed. A hectic flush of loveli- 
ness disguised the ravages of the 
deadly disease that was preying upon 
the body of the state. Never nad 
li^ crature more devoted worshippers ; 
never w as tlie position of tho literary 
man more exalted: all Paris wa.s 
at his feet. A golden age was almnt 
to come upon the earth. Glorious 
philosophy would be more powerful 
than the monarch’s sceptre ; and false 
priest.s would no longer hoodwink tho 
reasm of mankind. But there were 
still some less pleasing phenomena 


S receding the good time that wift* 
rawing near. The old king was 
not dead; he and his mistresses 
still encumbered the ground ; Louis 
XV. did not wi.^h to die, Tho 
momirehy that had lasted for so 
ma^ centuries, he hopctl w-ould 
stilllast out his time; and Louis XV. 
|iniyed that himself ami Franco 
might live yet for many years. In 
the dark alleys, w’ret*bednes3 and 
misery fretted luul pined ; the smiatid 
thousand.^ w'cre w'llhout hr*'aii, and 
almost wilhonl hope. Y**t to the 
neeoinpUshed readers of the Emy- 
rloptpaia, \CTy little oeeuri**d to 
<liseoiirage tlieir most sanguiin* 
dreams. Marie Antoinetlc was 
happy and gay; and Burke was 
re**eiv*ed overywliere with adulation 
and .smiles. But he lifl<l little sym- 
pathy with the ]»hih>sophers; some 
timm learnt, to th*‘ir utter aato- 
niwhment.tlmt <luringth** m‘xt s(*sHion 
o#parHanu'nt. be ealle*l tbein • nthc- 
istieal eon.spirat«jrs/ who ought to 
he carefully wateluHl hv all goverii- 
numts. lie obBervi**! wirti great ear*’ 
the nobility and the pri**stliood. and 
many eireum.stances (>****inT*^dtomak*? 
him look anxiously for th*» **oin- 
inoiieemeut of the luwv r**ign. 

8iieh w'**rc thi'dilferent <*oiichiHions 
to which Iliime, Joltnson, and Burk*; 
had arrived, iluine <lie*l shortly 
afterwards, and fli**d as liohml live*!, 
lie had livM'd eoiiteut*’(ny in a *lelu- 
sion.aiid died contentedly in a delu- 
sion. Johnson, al.so, was taken away 
froiii thcMivils that were to *'om*;; his 
death w'as ('arnest lus his lifit hail been 
oarni’.st.* Burk*;^ alon** "lived tt> se** 
th** great moral explo‘<ioM at which 
ail the world luriu*d ]>ale. But In; 
also lefY th*;^arlh hefori* tho fain test 
glimmering of a better day W'aa seen 
through the black clouds that lowered 
ov**v. Europe. 

Altliough Burke did not liv*» to 
see tlie catastrophe of tho groat 
Ereneh drama that In* watched w itli 
so inu*!h interest, lie saw the United 
States be*;oTno great and powerful, 
an<l contrary' t<> tho propliocic'.s of 
many jicoplf*, fully capable of main- 
taining their independence against 
all enemies. The truth of the great 
jmlitical pliilosopUer's id<;a.s ber-arne, 
thanks to the wisdom and abilities 
of his Majesty’s ministers, very soon 
a matter of no doubt. 

Tho brilliant success with whi<'h 
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'Mr. Pitt bad conducted tbc last 
^ivat war bad turned tbe lieads of 
f/ie English peonle. Tbe niinisfers 
appear to have t nought tliat vietorv 
was sure to accompany the English 
arms. The delusion was soon tlis- 
pellcd. Session followed session, 
campaign succeeded campaign, and 
America w’as still unsubdued. Many 
who bad applauded all the rash 
■measures whuh had driven the eolo- 
iiists to rebellion, began to awaken 
from tlieir dream. Tbe oppo.sition 
gathered Blrengtli. The oiiteiT 
about the (‘Xpeiiditurc began to be 
very loud. Ireland assumed a most 
meuacing altitude. The sails of a 
lioslile fleet were serai from tbe Kng- 
lisli sliores. Then for the first'* time 
was lu*ard the cry for rcfonii. Jt 
was little Ift'cded by ministers, and 
little understood by gentlemen of 
tlj(‘ opjiositioji. As usual, the grei^t 
interests of* the state w'ere all threat- 
ened by this s])int. At this time, 
with the ]nv>i*ound sagaeily that 
;il\>ays distinguished him, Ihirke 
first brought forward bis plan of 
economy, and on the 'Itb of Eeb- 
ruary, rb*livered bis great 

sju*e»*b on economical reform. 

Many critics have considcnal 
this oration as the most wonderful 
of all Jiis dis])]nys of elofjueuce. 
Noik* of bis speeches ever sliowrrl 
more of tbc high statesman-like in- 
tellect of its author, lie is here not 
treating of America, of India, or of 
ranee; the speivli is devoted t(» the 
iiiteriinl government, of the eountry, 
;md shows ln)W skilfully theory and 
pra<‘tiee are eombined. It ought 
to be studied night* and day by tboso 
who jirofoss to sneer at all elotpienee 
and imagination, and assume to 
tlioniselves tbe exeliisive tiUo <*f 
' practical tiumi.* 

Since Ihirke’ dealli, all statejmen 
have professed themselves ee6uo- 
mi.sta; and it is very instrui'tive to 
see what- tlieir notions were on ibis 
important snbjeet. The spirit of 
this s])eech is direct ly eontrary to 
the maxims that are adopt i*d by 
a very poinilar school of reformers. 
Tlu'se tasliionahle doidrines are all 
built upon the priiici])le that it is 
best to eeononiizo by detail: the 
army and navy estimates are objected 
to, !nid a few' bimdred pounds loss 
than the Sinn of the niiiiistors is pro- 
jiosed. Tliis is considered economy. 


Such were not Burkes ideas. 
Never was he more ready to iiieul- 
eatc any truth, than that tlwrS is a 
great and essential diflercnee be- 
tween the revenue of a powerful 
government, and the receipts of a 
private individual, between the 
afTairs of a great empire, and tho.se 
of a little counting house. ‘ Ehwate 
your inimls,’ he was ever exelaiining, 
‘ to tlic importance of that trust to 
w'liieh the order of Providence lia.s 
called you.’ He pointed out clearly 
that the income of a great nation 
must be subject, to many lluetuatious, 
wliieli never eoidd disturb the yearly 
fortune 6l* a single jierson, and that 
it was often necessary to expend 
the public money that private pro- 
perty might he secured. A merehant 
, would of course look ' only lo the 
present. To him wdiatever made 
liim wealthy must he the first ob- 
ject of liis care. His ships w ent out 
to all quarters of the globe, the cre- 
ditor side of his ledger wfs a de- 
lightful spectacle, liis name was of 
greatweij^it on the exchange. ^V'^liat 
could a merchant desire more? 

Put the statesman’s eyes cannot 
always be fixed on the tlecting pa- 
norama of till' hour. Society is 
something more than a multitucle of 
units, eoniieetod togetlier by tho 
chain of profit and loss. The stritea- 
maRi must there fore have long views. 
He is the iiiluTitor of an entailed es- 
tate. handed down through countless 
ages, from geiioration to generation; 
and he is to transmit it nnirnpaired 
and unfettered to the coiintlch.s ages 
that are yet to come after him, ns 
wave after wave of himianily slrilo's 
against the sIiore.s of the world, and 
1 hen again sinks into the great ocean 
of the piLst. Thus the state is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. As of 
the coral reef, life has nrisoii from 
death; tho firesides of the present 
generation arc situated on the gravi's 
of their fathers, and theliearths of onr 
idiildreu may be held on our tombs. 
i\Ien are not, however, entirely for- 
gotten: the laws of the land are 
their monuments, and ought to be 
engraved on the liearts of their chil- 
dren. Thus society is eoinpnsed 
of life and death, of old age. matured 
manhood, youth, and iufaney, of tho 
pa.st, the present, and the future. 
All is linked together by a sacred 
bond. Society therefore fiecomes in- 
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dt'pcl a coutrat't ; but it is a c<'‘n- 
tract botwcH’ii those who have been 
betiJro, those who now are, ami those 
who are yet to lie; between the 
i^raye, the altar, ami the eradle. In- 
tlivichials then l)eer»iue as iiotliiu^ iu 
the great eoiimiouwealth of ages. 

These, if we umierstaml what 
Burke has saitl, were his notions of 
soeiely. From these it followed 
tliat even in his professed eeonoinieal 
plan, he considered economy as 
merely of secoiulary importance. 

Lin’d ^h>rth ])raiscd the bills, 
and ihi*n defeated them ; but it 
Mas only a momentary defeat. 
The hmirs of the ministry Men* 
numbered. Flven their stanclie.st 
sujiporters began to naver. and 
in the .lamiary of 17S2, they at 
length resrgned. High-sounding sis 
hmi been all their manifestoes, no- 
thing could be more Jiumiliutiiig 
than their (hnvnfall. They had 
doubled llie national debt, invaded 
the liberties of the suliject, thrown 
aw ay tnirteen eoUmies. and left Kng- 
land full of misi-ry, doubt, diM*ord, 
darkness, ami ruin. T'hey seem at 
length to have died of utter inanition; 
they Inul done all the luirm they 
possibly eould do to their country, 
and resigned M’heu llieir poM crs of 
destruclion were exhausted. They 
retired; and nom* cried, ‘ (fod bless 
them.’ Even Dr. Johnson, •who 
called tlicm his i>olitical friends, who 
liad written Taxation no Tyranny, 
and who hated the name of America 
during the war, shoi>k his head, and 
wliispered ronliduutially to Boswell, 
that matter.** were not as tluw ought 
to he ; and on the 2()th of .rauuary, 
A\lieu tlie resignation of his frieiuis 
Ma.s aiinoiin(’<‘d, returned Miaiiks to 
ITdavfiu SLA he prayed with Black 
Frank, and afterwards declared 
that ‘such a bunch of imbecility 
never disgraeed a nation.’ The glumt 
of Grenville alone nii|(ht regret these 
misfortunes, as it lied weeping to 
the shades below. 

TJic new administration under 
the Mar(jui.s of Boekinglmm was 
then formed ; and Burke was made 
a Biglit Honourable, and Paymaster 
of tho Forces. Jlis beloved bills on 
Economical Befonn were brought 
bi with all the authority of govern- 
ment, and after receiving some very 
important curtailments, became part 
of tlie law' of the land. 


Tt has been said that Burke’s pro- 
vince was history, ami tliat bacl he 
ilevotod himself to that branch of 
literature, he wnuhl have been the 
greatest historian that ever lived. 

It might be so; but we very much 
doubt it. Ifia sketclies of his con- 
teiifimraries are certainly most ad- 
mirable ; but they do not seem to 
ns to be drawn in the manner of u 
historian. They are perfectly well 
adai)ted to the place in which we 
liiid them ; they iflustrale very :iiiely 
his political philosophy. But the 
only avowetl liislorii-al work that In* 
did write, the Ahrhttjwcnt .yf* 

Hah Jiistory, i.** as.sun dly not one of 
liis most valuable com|)o.sitioiis, 

^e are far from tliinkiug, with 
]Mr. Carlyle, that a great poet may 
be a great anything^ hu* all the 
history of geiuus shows that the 
very yearning after one s]»ecie.s of 
*e\cellenco prevents any high ex- 
eelleiiee of anoiher kind. ( leiiius is, 
perhaps, m>t such a mechanical thing, 
siicli a creature of eireuirtstainres, as, 
were this doctrine eoiirect, it cer- 
tainly w ould be. 

Hut there is nothing, perhaps, more 
laineutubh*,tliau the struggles of mis- 
])Iaeed genius : eireumslain'es eon- 
tending agnin-st nature ; tho high- 
mottled race-liorse dragging a coal 
^•arl. Yet it is no oa.*y I liing for sucli 
a man to be quite eliaiiieil down to 
the drudgery of tlie world ; ibo spirit 
is not easily coiilined by the bars of a 
prison ; if it bi* true that the blood, 
of tlie martyrs is the seed of the 
chiireh, stiirrnore is it true that, 
from ttic l<)ml> of a •heart* broken 
gri’at man, a celestial light arises, 
and illuminates tlie world. But, 
perliaps, it is not* whi’ii tlio ho- 
rizfvi is blackest, when lie is most 
unfortunate, that he is most to 
be 0 pitied. Tlie darkest hour of 
tla; night is nearest the dawn; 
but it is througli the moriiuig 
mists that the precipice.s, the moim- 
tains, the torrents, and all natural 
objects, appear most terrible. It is 
then that a tree becomes a spectre, . 
a peaceful valley a yawning cliasm, 
and the rattling of carriagc-whccIs 
the rumbling of kn earthquake. 
Total darkness may be, therefore, 
better than nartial light. It is not 
pleasant to oTbserve the noble Hjiirit, 
tluit has laughed at poverty, misfor- • 
tunc, and neglect, pining when the 
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hour of a deceitful prosperity is over- 
clouded. Thus it was with Burke. 
Johnson said that, of all the men 
he had ever know'ii, Burke seemed 
to bo ilio most equable in his spirits, 
that he appeared always (-hocrful, 
good-liumourcd, and contented. But 
a very interesting letter to fiOrd 
llockinglmm, in 1774., just before 
the general el eel ion of that year, 
still remains as evidence that Burke s 
spirits were veiy far from being al- 
ways the sanie, however little ho 
might be inclined to wear his heart 
upon his Hleev(\ 

fcionje private eircumstamjes made 
it necessary that Burke should not 
sit ill parliament again for Weiidover. 
Of this he w rites : 

In this difficulty, wliich is siiper- 
sidded to othcrs> Hoinetinies, when I arn 
alone, in spite of all my efforts, I fall 
into a melancholy which is inexpres- 
sible ; and to which, if I gave way, I 
should not continue long under it, but 
must totally sink ; yet 1 do assure you, 
that partly, ayd indeed principally, by 
the force of natural good spirits, ami 
partly by a ‘strong sense of what I 
ought to do, I f)ear up so well, that no 
one who did not know them, could easily 
discover the state of my mind or niy 
circunistaiioes. I have those that are 
dear to me, for whom liiiust Live as long 
as Gt)d pleases, and f« what way he 
plcaseN. Whether 1 ought not totally ^ 
to aluindon this public stiition, for which 
1 am So unfit, and have of cmirse been 
so unfortunate, 1 know not. It is cer- 
tainly not 80 easy to arrange me in it, 
as it lias been hitherto. Must .'issuredly 
I never w'ill put iny feet within the 
dooTH of St. Stephen’s Chapel, without 
being as muck my own mas^r .os 
hitherto I have been, add at liberty to 
pursue the same course. 

This was but a momentary sinking 
of tlio heart. Burke was again soli- 
cited to stand for Wendovor, and 
was elected for botli Malton ajid 
Bristol. 

At the time wdieu Bristol did itself 
iho honour to chooso Burke as one 
of its representatives, it was the 
second city of th e kingdom . As yet, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Jjeeds, and Glasgow did not threaten 
the nre-eminence of the metropolis, 
liondon w^as iirsf and Bristol second. 
The Marquis of llockingham and his 
friends were held in honour by the 
British merchants. Grenville had 
set their opinion at defiance; hut 
Burke had always his house open 


for them, and his ears were always 
ready to listen to their complaints. 

But Burke was the veiy antithlesis 
of a dcnioci-atical politician.^ He 
was far too much in earnest; far too 
pliilosopliii*al, to abandon his ide&s to 
the enthusiasm of hi.s consiithents. 
Hence the speech that lie delivered 
on returning thanks for his election, 
is one of the eahnest and most 
reasoning of all the productions of 
his mind. It has all the judgment of 
the closet; no a<*ademie lecture could 
CA'er exhibit le.ss passion; and aca- 
demic lectures, as avc Jill know, aro 
very passionless tilings. Even at 
that time afi ini'idont occurred, w'hieh 
was YiTy ominous of what followed, 
and w'c (Oiild almost believe tlia« 
Burke foresaw bis disagi'oement w'ith 
t^o good constituonis who reiectod 
hmi six years after th^ bad first 
made him member for Bristol. A 
popular politician must pay continued 
worship to Nemc'sis; the waves on 
ilic bt'Jich at Bristol were^ more 
stable than the iiiiiids of that great 
commercial constituency . The neu Jy 
<*locted member diselaimcd the idea 
that parliament ^Yas an assembly of 
delegates, or that the member of each 
county and town was a mere am- 
bassador of tlie ('lectors. 

One fine Seiitcmber day, in the 
year 1780, the noonday sun shone 
on a 8trang(* sight at the Bristol 
Guildliall. The greatest statesman 
and politician of that generation, or 
of any generation, stood forward to 
vindicate his parliamentary life for 
the six years during which he had 
been the member of tJiat city. He 
liad manfullv struggled against all 
the powers 01 the court, shoved aside 
on eveiy occasion the glittering bait 
of corruption; tliough poor himself, 
he Imd withstood every' temptation 
of wealth, honour, and applause; he 
liad striven to nresciwc tluj empire 
from civil warrhe had foretold the 
consequences of all the insan c violence 
with wmich the ministers goaded their 
fellow'-men on the other side of the 
Atlantic to thro’vv olf the yoke of the 
mother-country ; he hadendeavoured 
to unite subordination with liberty, 
peace and (miet with energy and 

S rogress; he Wd laboured night and 
ay in Uie afiairs of the empire; he 
had devoted himself to the private 
interests of his constituents, and 
might bo seen full of ardour, running 
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about on Micir business, like a sliip- 
bi*oker, to the ciistoui-hoiises and 
wliarses, the IVeasiiry and the Admi- 
ralty; he had endeavoured to ini re- 
duce a fjreat plan of public economy; 
he had ajpplied most t'lili^htoned 
eominereial principles to Ireland, 
but at the same time refused to join 
in the insolejit triumphs and narrow' 
proviiieiid prejudices of his native 
country; for eontodinj^ this act of 
commercial justice lie hud become 
unpopular at Bristol; for Ihiiikinjr it 
no more than justice, be had become 
unpopular in Ireland; lie hml exerted 
himself, like a true philanthropist, 
to aUe\ laU.* the miseries of Jliose w ho 
were coiilined in prison for debt, 
and ackriow leilfred himself a debtor 
to the debtors; he hail eontended 
for liberty conscionee for all men 
of all dcuomiuations; he had strenu* 
ously attiuiipteil to infuRi; a liberal 
andenlighteneilspirit into the British 
legislature : he had been elected with- 
out the least chicanery or llalterv; 
and noR , as he stood before them, he 
disdained to apologize for what he 
Jiaddoue duriiigthe six evenlfulyears 
since his election. This was a noble 
spectacle. There issometliingsubiime 
and heroic in the conduct of Bui’ke 
at this moment. It atlords a eom- 
nictc answer to those who say that 
lie pursued highly popular eoiirses 
at all times before the French Ihw'o- 
lution. It is in the spirit of his later 
years, but not more so than the very 
JirsL act of liis jiiiblic life. Never 
Bince the House ot Commons became 
a great braucli of the British legis- 
lature, had any of its represents tivc.s, 
in the short period of six years, done 
so much as Burke did while he repre- 
sciitod Bristol. It would seem that 
no* member ever Jiad a bettor claim, 
not only to be again elected, but to be 
in every way applauded. Burke, how - 
ever, was rejected. Philosophy, 
wisdom, and eloquence are as nothing 
to minds inflamed with party zeal, 
religious animosity, and selfish pre- 
judices. Bristol w as one of the most 
independent constituencies of the 
kingdom; amid the coming political 
storms, perhaps this part of Burke's 
life may be worthy ol some consider- 
ation. 

The httlc borough of Malton again 
received the great philosopher, and 
Burke Lad had quite enough expe- 
rience of great constituencies ever 


again to trust to their discernment. 
Ho represented Malton until he re-“ 
tired from parliament, and Ids son 
succeeded him in that representation. 

His brief eareer of ollici* w’as emi- 
nently disinterested. But his aristo- 
cratic friends w ere by no means very 
ardoiit and grateful. It must over 
remain as a matter for w onder that 
Iho man who had so long led tho 
ojiposition, who had displayed every 
jiow^cr of tho statesman, llio orator, 
the ]jliilosopher, and the patriot, 
w ho liiwl been the life and soul of tho 
party, ami had kept it steadily in the 
true constitutional course amid all 
the quicksands of seventeen years, 
was nut thought worthy of a seat in 
the 4'ubin(*t when the Itockinglinm 
party acceded lopow er. Y oungennen 
w ith lung pedigrees w ere considered 
belter titled to serv?* the party 
calling itself liberal, than Kdmuud 
•Burke, who was only the greatest 
man of the cigliteentli century. Had 
lie immediately abandoned tho party 
for ever, and uiiiti'datoiyc with Mr. 
rtti, as som(» of these lieredilary le- 
gislators said he w ishctrio d«), a few 
years later, assuredly it wa.s not for 
them to accuse him of ripostasy. 

Tlie deatli of tJie Munpiis of lloek- 
ingliam might well appcjir to have 
relea.sed Burke from a political fide- 
lity that had been so ill-roquited. 
fBut lie proceeded in the same course 
without liesitation. Tlie afi'airs of 
India had been for awhile jmt out 
of view during the American war, 
but as tliut war w'as brought to a* 
close, the ICasterii empire now re- 
ceived, Burke’s constant attcnliou. 
TIk* energy, tlq', indusfry, tho deter- 
mination, tlie eloquence, the prin- 
eiple.s (liat ho hadjiitlierto dewoted 
to America, he now^ brouglit to bear 
oii*lmlia. But the dillieulties w'ero 
still more numerous. America W'as 
nFJca.st colonized by Englishmen, 
and bore tlie impress of the English 
cliaraetcr ; although tho colonics 
were not well understood, yet they 
were, at least, not entirely unknown. 
On India the cloud of ignorance 
gathered in thick darkness. Strange 
tales readied the ears about jmloees 
of gold and ivory, myriads of eanicla 
with their palamiuitis, tnrbaned 
guards covered witJi jewels, heaps 
of diamonds, widow s burning them- 
selves on funeral piles, parents tott- 
ing their children into the Gangei? 
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■vvorsJiippcrs throwing ihcmHolvos 
tho earn of ifh>ls, princes sur- 
roundcfh^ ith slaves, women carefully 
shrouded from the gaze of men, val- 
leys bhielf with jungle, m hence the 
howl of tho tiger and the laugh of 
the hyena were echoed — of rajahs, 
durbars, banians, polygars, duaus, 
pollams, soucars, zcniindurs,soul)ahs, 
and other barbarous things (|uite 
incomproheiisibh* to plain I’iUglish 

I icople. Our countrymen had not 
aid aside the id(‘a that they were 
only islandiTs; they did not know 
wdiat a high station tliey had to ful- 
fil. iMemla rs amt electors had just 
the same degree of knowledge, ami 
that uus no knowledge at all, ahont 
our Intlian empire. They had, not 
yet learnt to look at (Jreat Hritain 
m her imperial ea])a(;ity: so sudden, 
Bowojiderful find been the establish- 
ment of our dominion in the .EiLst, 
that India was regarded as freebooters • 
regard tlicir pr<*y, and not a.s a trust 
that involved the pr(»s])eritv of mil- 
lions, for ujiose welfare tlie ruling 
people were ros])onsihh'. So late 
as ten yeai^J ago, a groat writer, in 
an essay on Lord Clivi*, thought it 
m*( essnry to apologize for writing on 
a Kuhjeel that to educated Knglisli 
gentlemen had so little interest. 

lliirke, after spending hism(*rnings 
on India committees, and all his 
leisuve hoilrs in studying Indian* 
delails, found himself sliortly in a 
new world, of uhich hiscmintryiuen 
had no idea. "With all his iisuiil 
lirdour, ho set himself to understand 
the great cpiestions tlial arose out of 
this subject. ^^'Jlen he Jiad once 
grasiiod theni, lie Viitl a.side all 
European prejudices, all notions 
that the Jlindo(^'< and tlie .Mussul- 
men were in a slate of subjugation. 
A erimeeommilted in India appenml 
to him in the same light as a erlme 
eommilted in England. The noord^ 
native who ate his riee uuutT the 
<loniinion of the Company, was, in 
Ids eyes, ns worthy of proUn*tion as 
any tree-honi Englishman. Cabinet 
ministers were too luneU in the habit 
of eonsidering tlie millions as nuTo 
mnehines for taxation; but Jhirke 
felt that all ihe.'V-* multitudes were 
really individuals, and that each in- 
dividual was a human being, irenee 
Uisbloodboiledu ith indignation us ho 
ijL'ad of the brutal treatment of the 
two Uegums ; and heuec he synipa- 
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tldzed so deeply with the sufTerings 
of Marie Antoinette. The two Be- 
gums, indeed, dwelt at Eyzjrbad. 
and were the mother and wife of 
the late Nabob of Glide; Marie 
Antoinette resided at Versailles, and 
was the daughter of Maria Theresa, 
and wife of the Xing of France ; 
lliey were botli foully wronged and 
tortured under pretence of jmblie 
good ; and Burke felt as acutely for 
the misery of the Indian priueesses, 
as of the ('iueeii of France. A son, 
after being ])lundered himself, was 
instigated and even forced hy a 
British .statesman to plunder his ow n 
motJier. Her easth* was -stormed, 
her most devoted .servants ])ut into 
irons, and torlui’etl. No buceane^ r 
had ever used more barbarity in 
getting the treasures nf his vietims, 
tiiaii a governor-giMieral of the East 
India Company Jiad thought liimself 
I’ight in exereising, because, forsooth, 
the directors were el amorous for 
money. Eor money tlie jyeatesL 
erimes are perpetrated ; and it is to 
prevent tlio?,e euonriilies that govm’ii- 
meiiis are estaldisiied. For iiiuney 
an English statesman agreed to let 
out tlie bravery ami skill of tlie 
Fhighsli armies, and a gallant nation 
was given over to a cruel tyrant, to- 
he robbed, murdered, and extirjiated. 
TJie only defenee that has (*ver been 
pleadeil as an excuse for llmse bloody 
and fiarbarous measures is, that the 
governor-general robbed and mur- 
clered, not for liimself, hut for his 
employers, ami that all his wicked 
actions proceeded from misdirected 
public spirit. He was not .sordid, 
he was not ra])aeious, lie did not 
love Mood: and what he did, was 
fi'om zeal for tho cause of Jiis country. 

Tlie pretence of public good Ifas 
always hceu made for every groat 
crime that stains tho hist or}' of tlio 
world. Public good w as alleged as 
sonic justiticatiori for the dcstnictiou 
of Carthage, for the alternate ma.ssa- 
<Tcs of Marius and JSylla, for the 
murder of Socrates, for tho perse- 
cution of the Christians, for the ex- 
tirjiation of the Albigenses, for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, for 
the anto-da-fi^ of Spain, for the 
lires in Smithtield, for the dragoon- 
injja of Louis XIV. All these great 
enmes. Burke in his ilitlerent writ- 
ings ha.s execrated ; and he laughed 
with bitter irony at the excuses their 
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apolof^ists liad ollerod. Xo frightful 
outrai'c that cv^ r \\a3 porpctrntod 
lias \taiiitoil tU'lVndors ; and oven do- 
foiidcrs of i^'roat iiaino. JSonooa wrote 
ill defence of ^J(*ro, and ihe hlooily 
assizoi of .lolh'i’ios have had their 
white-i\*fl>liers. It Avas under pre- 
tence of ])ul)lic ^ooil, lliat the IVo- 
t<*stant Association fanned the Ihinics 
that in tin* year 17S(» threatened 
LoiuVni a ^rcneral eonila*:ration. 
It was ntider the ]uvtence of imblLe 
jifood, that two years later, as ue 
have before said, Hastings thought 
himself juslilied in scUiTi;i; at deliance 
all natural instincts, all jirivate riidits, 
when heoblii^ed C'heyle >Syip; to dis- 
refliiird iwery tibal feelinj;, anti eoin- 
niit a base m ronj; on his mother. If 
was under tin* same miserable pre- 
text that t^^ Se})t(‘inber massacres 
in Pans ere committed, and all tlu^ 
frijL;htfid crimes of the revolutionists. 
]3urke condemned the JVott‘stani 
Association, he condemned tlie 
rexolutiumsts, and he condemned 
lla>t]ii5s. U must be observed 
that be always valued himself on bis 
eonsislcney, and declared that it uas 
the key (o liis ])nbli«- life. AVhether 
his ojimioiH uere rii;ht or xxronj;, is 
not tile ({iiestion. 

AVbmi llastinj^s* public spirit is 
]ileaded in excuse for his public 
eriines. ami uhen Burke’s emidiiet 
is sj)ok(‘ii of as violmit and fana^cal, 
itoll^htlo be reinemberedthat JJurke 
never believed in tin* possibility of 
coiivictin.u; tin* j'overnor - j^enernl. 
He kiiexv the House of Isirds too 
well, lit* knew that tlic cause of 
India gained nolliinij l>y Ins advo- 
cacy, tor lie uas more unpofnilar 
than the vt*rlest maeliim* t>f otiice, 
or the mo?t corruiil minion of the 
eoift't had ever been. He km*w 
well that in the eyes of worldly poli- 
ticians, success, hkc charity, covers 
a multitude of sins. Hastings was 
certainly no ordinary man. Home, 
never set an abler pro-consiil over 
any of her coiKpiered proxiiices. 
Pearlcss, resolute, full of resources, 
uiK'oriquerable by aflvcrsity, dcar- 
siijfhted in all liis selicmc', often 
chaugini? his means, but never losinft 
sif^lit of Ilia end, patient under oveiy 
diiiiculty, steady, ardent, sagacious, 
he n as, indeed, a practical statesman. 
Had his energies been called forth in 
Europe, where rules were laid down 
tliat could not be easily broken 


tliroii<;b, he niii^ht have left a spot-^ 
less name. H any men with inten-* 
lions no purer than his. have mwer 
hail their actions questioned. Jhit, 
unlmjipily, the so» i;d state of lii(li:i 
at that time, if it called forth his 
abilities, also called forth the evil 
qualities of his nature. The history 
of his Jonj^ and eventful administra- 
tion must he alloweil t*ven by his 
warnuxst. advocates to eontnin many 
hlemishes ; ami it jj;ave risi' to a very 
dillicult moral and political qm^sliini. 
AVitli this subject we have al present 
nothing to do, excejit so ^ar as it 
relates to Burke’s emidnet : and in 
w Jiutever liiifht Hastings’ j'uhhc eha- 
rnetiT may he regarded, the crimes 
witUxvJiieh it was sullied alhnxl a 
sullieieiit iustilii*ation i>f his ji^real 
accuser. Tiny xxho \yll take tin* 
tnuible of turning to the third \o- 
lume of the ]». 42, 

^iiJl SCO a most important letter from 
Burke to Sir Philip Erancis ahoiif 
the aiiairs of India. He declare.** 
p^iinly that all he coiihl expect would 
be to justify himself, and that lie 
wa.s quite aware, umler*i)resent cir- 
eiimstanees, how' impraelieable it 
WHS to convict llastin^^s. This re- 
markable letter is dated the lOtli of 
Heeemlier, l/Ho, before the iiiex^ili- 
eahie eondml. of Mr. Pitt during 
^he next .session of J’arliament. 

Jhit it may he asked, if Burke never 
believed that lie could eonvic! llie 
•governor-general, why did he dexoto 
so many \ears of intense labour to 
that InqielesM object P Why diil he de- * 
ehire, in one of his latent works after 
the Iriiil had la*en dej’ided. lliat it 
XX as on tins ]Mib)ic duly that he 
vahieil himself mosip It was not 
surely for the ji^ratiilication of any 
idle^ vanity, nor for tin* xxreakin^ of 
any’ ]jrival(‘ ven'^eanci*. The llev. 
Mr. (ileiji; may think it becoming in 
liiiil, as the pancj^yrist of Ha.stin;rH, 
and the friend of Hastini^s' family, 
to 8upf)^est some discreditable mo- 
tives for Burkes iwtion.s, Imt if 
Jii.s life ami eliaractor do not provi* 
the fal.sehood of these sii^j^e.s- 
lions, w e are not disposed, and hax e 
neither time nor Hpaee, to say any- 
Ihint? about the matter. AV"as the 
conduct of Hasting.s so spotless that 
any one wlio found fault xvitli it 
must of necessity be acliiij[( under 
personal malevolence P Ami tliough^ 
iiurkc did not succeed in convict in 
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bim, did ho do no good by devoting 
80 many years to tliis business, and 
bringing it before the worJdH 
When ho afUim^ards said llial this 
^as the most iTii|>oriant liiisiness of 
his life, and that uhicii, if iie had to 
be rewarded at all, was most desciw- 
ing of reward, Jh; was not speaking 
like a maniue. Though nominally 
uuHueeessfu], sucress had really 
erouned his Jahoiiri ; Ihuiigh appa- 
rently deleav'd, he was certainly 
not diHgnuM‘d. Many years be- 
fore Hastings returned from India, 
and even previous to many of his 
4 |ueslior)able acUons, Jiiirko had 
eomplained bitterl}^ of the neglect 
that l^arhanieiit showed to the 
newly-acquired empire in the hast. 
He spoke with seoni of the preva- 
lent notion, lliat there was one mo- 
rn lily for JOiirope, and anotlier for 
India, and said that the iiuliau 
government would never aet pro-* 
perly until some great ofleiidcr met 
with deserved punishment. His 
ohjeet, theu, in mrusing Hastings, 
w as to malio a great and memoralne 
cxainple.froin wJiichall future Jiidian 
govt^niors might take warning. 
With this ubjeit, he sehatled tlie 
greatest man who had ruled the 
Kaslerii dominions, the man wiio 
had been longest in power, w ho Imil 
shown the most abilities ns ii ruler^ 
and v>lio had the most frequently' 
set at nought the jilnin rules of law' 
and jusln;e, when they stocul in the 
way of the Company’s interests. To 
'use his own words, he sought out 
‘ the eaptaiii-genenil of mupiity,’ 
and struck with all his mighkatthis 
leaders towering crest. Jfe sub- 
jected Hastings to such a searchiug 
examination as •perhaps no human 
bidng bad over before undergone. 
If the govcTiior-gencral was ‘not 
formally eoudennied by the House 
of Jjonls, assuredly he did not {Jhfss 
quite scatheless through the ordeal ; 
and if Burke ilid not bi'and the man 
whom lie believed to be a great cri- 
minal, his ultimate object in pro- 
secuting tile offender was fully 
attained That object was tlie wei- 
fiiro of the people of 1 ndia. It was to 
protect tile natives from oppression, 
to teach the East India Company 
some respect for public faith, to 
apply the public opinion of Europe 
^to the government of India, that no 
spont many years of a most valuable 


life. He taught the proudest British 
pro-consul of the East that distance 
did nut annihilate the groat instructs 
of right and wrung which the Author 
of niankiiid had implanted in Uio 
human br< a.-t, tliat there was a time 
when he would be called to account 
for every public action, that might 
did nut always mean right, that 
though seas rolled between India 
and England, yet the English love 
of honesty, the English hatred of 
oppression, the English punislimeiit 
of injustice, could extend even to 
iliiuiostau. 

\\^a.s not Burke, then, sueeessful? 
Was he w,rong in believing the im- 
jH'iU'hment a sacred duty, which ho 
was cnlh'd by every' law^ of Gci 
and man to perform ? The liistory 
of India since tJiat tim/? aflbrds a 
ftuflieient excuse for all liis violence, 
ill what lie sincerely believed to be 
a holy Aiar against Indian oppres- 
sion; for, from the time of Huslinga’ 
impeaclmient began th(‘ purilicatiou 
of our Imlinn gcwerunuMit.* Men 
might differ about the merits of tlie 
old mail who wa.s living rpiietly at 
JJaylesfortl, but his most eiitlnisi- 
aslie admirers, wlien they became 
rulers of India, w'<*re very cartd’ul 
not. to imitate his crime.s. Lord 
Clive, iiidird, ventured, during liis 
hist mission in tlie East, to intro- 
duce^ great public reforms into the 
governnuMit ; but lie efltH-tod little, 
and the effects of that little Avi're 
soon done away. Most certainly it 
is not to him w«‘ owe the bemwoleiit 
and pliilaiithropic system that has 
been more or Jess jnirsued during 
the pre.sent ceiituiy ; and we should 
have thought higher of Ijord Clive's 
merits, as an Eastern reformer, had 
not many of the greatest abides 
against which he afterwards vainly 
struggled, sprung from his own de- 
plorable breiu'li of faith. He was 
tlie first Indian commander who 
Hanctionodthe doctrine of there being 
one morality for liurope and another 
for the East. Hastings may have 
believed himself to be only follow' ing 
the pernicious example that Chat- 
ham's ‘heavcn-boru general' first 
set, and the • greatest corrupt ion, 
xualadniinistratioii, peculation, and 
oppression continued after Clive’s 
aching heart w'as at peace in its 
quiet grave. The Hindoos may 
reverence the statue of Lord Wil* 
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liam Bcntinck ; they may bleas the 
incmoiy of the many wise and good 
men who have eiulcavonred to ele- 
vate tliem in tlie ranks of social 
beings ; but that all this has be<«Q 
done, and more than this will be 
done, is firincipally due to the noble 
exertions of a man who had never 
set his foot on Indian ground, and 
whose name the natives had never 
heard. 

Burke took the same delight, in 
eoiiteinplating lliudoslnn as lie did 
in eonlein plating Ainerieii. The 
eontrast of the civilization of the 
two countries was ])cculiarly in- 
teresting to his mind. Imiia spoke 
to him of the pa,st, of many riU’e.s, 
many language's, innny religions, 
of prinees who had ruled givat em- 
piies, wliih^ we >Aere yet in the 
woods ; of liUTature, science, and * 
art, diflereiit from any that Euro- 
])earis had yet studied ; of the 
changing scenes, like the advancing 
and rcci^ling of a deluge, which the 
liistory of llic Arab, 'fartar, and 
Persian invasions presented. Nor 
all his violence, and all his so- 
ealled bias of passion, do tlie eliarges 
lie laid on lh<‘ table of the Commons, 
and the most able reports that he 
drew up, (‘ontain any uild notions, 
or great exaggerations. We have 
b(‘en at some pains to examine the 
statemenis on which the change.^ 
against Hastings wen* founded, and 
w«* might say of Burke’s writings 
on this subject, what Mr. Macaulay 
.says of the Thuufjhts on ihe Caust-s 
of the Present JJiscontenis ; there i.s 
scarcely a single touch un.substan- 
tiated by iacts of unipicstionable 
authority. The premisea of both 
Hastings* accusers and advocales 
were, indeed, nearly the. same ; they 
begun to dilfer wh(‘n the eoiieJusiun 
was to be draw n. hia friends, 
Hastings' patriotic motives were 
everything ; to Burke, these pa- 
triotic motives were nothing, iii 
comparison with the acts of wrong 
and injustice of which tlie governor- 
general was aectLsed. 

This desire to effect a great public 
reform in India, this devotion of afl 
iiis energy and aliility to tJie service 
of the suffering natives, accounts 
sufficiently for his conduct during 
the stormy period of the coalition 
ministry. In the able ' Motion 
relative to the Speech from the 


Throne/ after the general election , 
which had bt'cii so fatal to the party 
of Fox and North, the principles on 
which Burke acted are fully ex- 
plained. The motion, it is neecssiiry 
to observe, was not a party measure; 
it was moved by Burke, and seconded 
by Windham ; and w'as made wilhr>ut 
any encouragement from Kox or hi i 
immediate friends. From this, and 
from stHue cireuinslanees shortly 
following, it becomes evident ihat. 
tlie public and private friendship of 
Burke and Eov was not so very cor- 
dial even at tlii.s time, and that the 
French Itevolution was not necessary 
to show the lu»IIovvn('8S of this seem- 
ing uiiioM. Events, indeed, had 
thrown these two men together, but 
they hail little in eominoii. ('harlcs 
Fox had assuredly many^ood. great, 
and amiable (piafities, but to ])cop1o 
who know the history of those times, 
ifiid who arc iK't. inclined to w'orship 
as saints all the leailers of a certuiil 
party, it seeins mere nonsen.s4‘ to 
call liiiu ‘ the greatest parhaincntary 
defenderofcivilaud religipushberty.* 
He was as bad a representative of 
jmro liberalism, as Ihlt was of pure 
turyism. Willi the change of eir- 
eiimstances, it is not ditln'idt to sup- 
pose that Pitt might have become 
the ehnmpion of the Whigs, and Fox 
yie champion of the Tories. Ihtt 
coimiieneed liia )>ubbe career a.s n 
]mrliamentary reronner and as a re- 
spoetnblo 4mnoerat ; and Kox in liis 
early days supported the .Middlesex 
election, and Bel all public opinion at 
defiance. Now', (hiring all these 
time.s, Burke aided eoiii*i.slently with 
himself and hi.«f avowed prineiphxs. 
No man advocated tlie eonsiitiitional 
cause BO powerfully* during the dc- 
batf*^ on Wilkes and Midillegex; ho 
at all times sjKjke and wrob; against 
a e]lang(^ in the represimtatinn ; ho 
at* all tinu*H eondeinned abstract 
priiieiple.s, and any violent and sud- 
den innovations; even while ho was 
composing the Let lent on a Jieginde 
he eorres]>oiided with 
tan on Catholii* emancipation, and 
with Dundas on the alrolition of 
the slave trade. Pitt, it is now 
well known, had very much tho 
same idi'as as Fox about tho 
French Bcvolutioii. Both these 
official statesmen, when the ^eat 
convulsion first burst forth, spoke of^ 
it as an urimixed good. It was a 
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liavwjin^ of a liappy day fur tlu* 
’Fmu*h nation; the fiiluru Mas all 
and ^dorioua to Fran< (‘ and 
ilu- w orld. 'Hie Bastille liad scan-ely 
fallen, tho nuns were still snioKin^j, 
when from out of its ashes Burke 
thouf'lit ho saw a frip^htfid speetre 
as<*eiid, and starnl tjlarin^ uilh»tiery 
<jyes,iuidiiieiiarinj[' w ith outstretched 
arm all the palaet s and sceptres, art 
and eivilizatnai of Kuro]M’. Ft is 
dinicult to iriiaKiiio hiina<-tint( in any 
manner hut in that which he did, at 
all the djU'erent periods of Lis life, 
lie often met with ‘ partiiii^s of the 
ways,’ hut he never seems for a 
jiioimuit to IiJJve hesitated in the 
4'onrse which he look. This eanuoi 
he said either of Fox or Pitt, and all 
this it is nee<*ssary to understand 
W'oll, if the \jist act of Burke’s life is 
to he rightly appreeiated. 

Ill all the Jndiaii details. Sir 
Philip l^’raueis w as at Burke’s elbowt 
ifnd ]>erhai)s was at one time too 
inueh trust(‘d. and had far too imieh 
iiifluenee over the impetuous orator. 
They w ere ^erlainly on most intiiiinte 
terms; Kraneis acted with his eha- 
raeteristic vanity and ))resuni]ition, 
and in(le(‘d, it a])])eurs, look tho 
liberty ofsayin*' things, al wJiieh no 
other person ventured to hint. Fn 
the mid-it of the lahonrs on tin* im- 

I K'aehmenl, the French Revolution 
iroke out, and it was of course 
.uilurul for Francis and Burke to 
4'onverse on that iniporlaig. subject. 
The two or three lelters from Sir 
Piiilip, in Burke's Currcajwtulencf^ 
are an ima;jfe of the man. 

Jle eominyni»*ated to Burke in the 
Peeeinher of 17S0, a |)riiiteil scheme 
of a j'eniu-al bank in F ranee. It w as 
for the purpose ^)f junvini; credit to a 
new pai)er currency, to tlu* ninoitut 
of six hundred nullions; ami, with 
the economical dillieidties of the 
period, it is scarcely iicetxssary to say 
that Burke had no faith in such a 
Financial sclieim*, h" onr months later, 
we tiiul J'Vancis writinj^ to Burke 
about some proof sheets tliut wore 
ovideiilly part of the celehraied 2?c- 
Jiections on (he French Ecvnluthn, 
This letter is dated the U)th FYh- 
riiarv. 17SK), ten days after the debate 
on tlio army estimates, during which 
the first public and serious ditrerence 
between Burke and Fox oecurred. 
^Francis entreats Burke to consider 
*woll the step lie is about to lake; it 
was likely to be of very great eonse- 
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qiienee, and ought never to be umler- 
taken without the most careful deli- 
beration. At all events, l^raiicis 
would act the part of a sincere friend, 
and give his opinion that the work 
both in matter and maiimu’ Mas of 
A'cry qmxstionable merit. The com- 
]>i»sitic)n, Kir Philip thonghi, was 
v(*ry louse; it was unworthy of 
Burke to enter into a war of sarcasms 
with Dr. Price, and tho sentiments 
about Marie Anloinelte and French 
eliivalry were mere fo])])ery. (.kjuld 
Burke really h(‘ serious? AVas lie 
such a determined <*hjunpiort of 
beaut y, as to ho ready to draw’^ his 
sword iufdefence of any jade, if she 
W'oro only handsome? 

Burke received this letter late one 
evening, after returning from Carl- 
ton iioiise, and of eoia’se wrote a 
•long rci>Jy to it, before going to bed. 
He regretted that Francis was tho 
only one of his aoquainlanccs who 
dared togiiehim adviee; ho must 
8car<*h himself, and endeavour, old 
as he was, to <*ojTc<*t this rough and 
nieuucing manner. The I'omjiosition 
of the work was undoubtedly loost* ; 
1ml he intended it to he h»ose. lie 
had no idea of digesting his matter 
into systematic r>rdcr ; llio style wa.s 
open to correction, hut his natural 
style of w’riting was somowliat care- 
less. But Framfis’s main objections 
w ow? of a much deeper nature, and 
Burke fiiuls, A\ith no sort of snr- 
])nse, that they dilfer only in every- 
thing. Ft was a matter of some de- 
licacy to su])pn‘ss what ho had 
written, for by ihnng so, lie would 
indirectly admit tliat the infamy he 
was about to incur was really de- 
served. He was well aware that he 
was opposing the inclinations and 
prejudices of many people ; it w as 
lor this very purpose that the letter 
was written. lie was surprised 
Flow Francis, with the paper in his 
hand, could dream that the author 
found 110 oilier nuison but lier 
beauty, for disapproving of the 
mtinner in whieli the Queen of 
France liad been ircated. Ho would 
not wait until all ealumnies and 
Zanders were forgotten, before he 
gave w'ay to his natural sympathies, 
and expressed his particular feelings. 
He was not to prove juridically the 
virtues of all those w'hom he saw 
suffering every kind of contumely 
and wrong, before he endeavoured 
to interest others in their sufl'erings. 
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AVas lu» not to lament tiuit he had 
lived to see all eliivulroiis manners 
extinj>^iish(*d, by inean.s of .specula- 
tions ul limmee, and tlie false science 
of a sordid and degenerate philo- 
so])liv il When he thought of what 
the Queen of France once was, and 
uliat she then was, the tears did 
Ilou- from hi.s eyi‘s. autl wetted liis 
l>apcr. These tears came into liis 
eyes again every time he looked at 
Ids v)\Mi dcMTiptioii. Francis might 
think this downright foppery, but it 
was (rue, and would be true wheu 
they were both no mon*. 

ISuch was Jiurke’s answer. It 
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gard to times ami eireumstn'nees. 
lie says tluil ciremnstanees, which 
with hoiuo j)eople go ft)r nothing, to 
him are everything, and that he 
eaiiiiut praise any I long coiuvridng 
mankind w hen it is stri])ped of all 
relation, and stands as a miked me- 
raph^jsical abstraclion. lie tli(*n 
prociMuls to give his ideas of the 
rhiglish llevoliitioii, and says dis- 
tiiieth* that .James II. broke tin* ori- 
ginal contract between king and 
subjects, that the people weie on 
the defensive, that tliey i*onlined 
themselves <*ntirel\' to tlieir<>\vn do- 
mestii* aJfairs, and made a stand, not 


was. how'cvm*, enclosed in amither 
written j-onimnnication to* Kraimis, 
from young llichard Uurke. 1’his 
is (»f the greatest interest, and, after 
having read., and re-read it, until 
< very wonl is im])re.‘'sed on our# 
mem()r 3 % we are convinced that 
Richard understood his father better 
than any man living during Ins 
generation. He ccrtainl>’ apore- 
ciaictl i^iirke much more truly than 
his correspoiidi'iit Sir Philip Francis, 
or than Injx or Pit I, or aii}’’ .stat<*N- 
man of the dav. Tin* common opi- 
nion about Ricliard Burke is. that 
Ins father very much ovcrrati'd tli(5 
abilities of his son, and that, indeed, 
it was only ])arental fondncvss whieli 
clothed Jiis olfkjiruig with all the at- 
trihuti'S of genius. Thi.s n.'^sertion 
was only made after the grave Tiad 
clo-cd over both son and fatlicr, 
when il was impossible to discover 
what Kicliard's abilities really were. 
It is 4*ertain, however, that he was a 
good man and a dutifiil sou. It i.s 
certain that the letters whi»b hi* 
w rot 4‘ to Burke on French politie.s, 
are far abov(‘ mediocrity. 

AA'ith the uuuition of the Re- 
Jlcch'oiiSf w e must eom’lude our ])re- 
seiu task. Our principal intimthiii 
lias been to dwell at length on the 
earlier publications of this distin- 
guished man, and to show the corre- 
.snoiideiicc of the ojiiiiionsof liis life. 
Were we to continue our analysi.s, 
il would be little more than a repe- 
tition of w’liat w'c ha\c sai ? before; 
for we aftirm that these later w ritinga 
only eontaiii the applieation of hi.s 
principles tfi a remarkable pheno- 
menon. WJiat is the first great 
political problem that he attempts 
to solve m the ReHectiom f It w 
the propriety of judging on abstract 
principles of liberty, without any re- 


Ibr the rights 4>f man, hut for the 
rights i»f hinglishmen. Jlis e.v posi- 
tion of the lOiiglish Revolution was 
much attacked at the lime when the 
were published ; and he 
illustrated il, and cstAhlished his 
principles still more firmly, in the 
Jlppeal from the New to (he Old 
Whigs. At the present time, up 
person ihuihts that Burke was right 
in the view hot lien took; ami .\lr. 
JVhieauhi^'. in tin* bust pAges of his 
history of .lames 11. ,• has only 
echoed Burk(‘'s words. 

But stil! the remarkable word 
‘ ouglit’ is often made use of in our 
day, when philosopher.s talk about 
Burke s i(h*as on (ho Freneh Ji(‘Vo- 
lution. He ought to )uj\e made 
Horn** tpiahiicatioiiH. lie ought to 
liave seen that tluvre was a great 
truth coueealed under imiuntuiiis of 
error, e\eii in thi‘ .facobin fnm/.y. 
lie ouglit to hav(* seen that the* lava . 
whieh was desolatjiig the fertile 
plain.s w'oiild, after having s]>ent its 
rage, make the ground still more 
fertile. Me ought t*) have .seen that 
order woulrl even sjirin/j from dis- 
ordj'P, ami lluil iiiueli future good 
wonhl firisi* from the great present 
evil. All this i.s very line, and very 
falsi'. The siiupli* fact, that Burke 
wAs a Ktatesmaii of a ])nrticular 
geiieralioM, ami not a professor of 
moral or inetapliysical philo.sophy, 
jusliiie.s him in looking only at tiio 
deruoenitic spirit as it first arose, 
with all its imperfect ioi).s on its head. 
To say that w hile ho was decidedly 
cKindemning every measure ol* iJic 
revolutionists, he ought still to have 
looked with pitying fondncHS at all 
their I'flbrts, is a most unstatesman- 
like assertion, Burke believed that 
the example of wliat w^as going on in^ 
France w ould produce a great eflect 
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oyer all Europe. Can an]f one now 
• Bay that he overrated this French 
influence s' The history of the last 
four years is a sufficient answer. 
Tlic throne of Louis Philippe was 
not ilie only one that the Parisian 
mob overturned; the triumph of 
the republicans acted as a signal of 
insurrection to all the discontented 
millions in every country. Tliat 
Burke’s anti-revolutionary writings 
produced a mighty effect, will not 
now be disputed. Tliat evil was 
also Tningleu with the good which 
ho did, that many cxoerablo pro- 
ceedings were defended by his 
name, must also bo admitted. But 
there can bo no cjuestion whether 
the good or evil outweighs. It is 
he who has made the word ‘ rtwolu- 
liori’ such a frightful one to EngUsli 
cars ; and the Jiigli moral tone in 
winch ho wrote has also bi'cn a 
great blessing. What a contract 
then? is between liis political mo- 
rality and Lord Paeon’s ! Bacon 
S4*eriis to have eonsidert'd evt*rvthiiig 
but highway robbery excusable ir! a 
stalesinjin and this loose morality 
may jH-eounL for many of Ins qnes- 
tionahle deeds. But Burke told 
those especially wlio professed to he 
political and social reformers, what 
lie hful before fob I liuliau governors 
and Downing-wlreet ollleials, tliat in 
the 4‘0inple\ drama of human llfi!, 
the ilictj.U's of liuinanily aro truer 
gu'nles than all the syllogisms of the 
logieian ; tliat a eertaiii erime is never 
. It. hi? eomniitted for an um*ertaiii 
good: that the present time being 
our uiily possession, wo liave no 
right, under 'I he pretem-e ot eonfer- 
ring a heiu'lit on our posterity, to 
mortgage the blood of our fellow- 
men. 

Oniniseieneo is not given to man. 
AA'e do not mean to say that Burke 
wn.s altogether right in these speeu- 
latioriH on the elfeet of the denfo- 
eratic outbreak. It was not in the 
|>o\ver of the combineil annies of all 
tlie monarchs of the earth, though 
their hosts wore led by .Condes, 
Turciinos, Mnrlboroiighs, and Wel- 
lingtons, to sileiieo tlio wdiispers of 
the still small voice that made itself 
hoard amid the murderous criesat the 
biirrieiules and the thunders of the 
re^olulioiuwy artillery. Had the 
Allied armies acted as Burke wished 
‘‘them to do. had t hey for once belimnl 
that tlio war they were engaged in 


was a war of principle, a war against a 
spiritual substance, a thing without a 
name; and had they stood f^th, as 
he wished them to stand forth, in a 
noble, manly, patriotic, and generous 
manner, anil not like childrcpi, have 
chosen to throw stones into a volcano, 
Europe might not have been overrun 
with French armies, but in a certain 
degree the result would have been tlie 
same. In fact, all the mistakes and 
miseries of these revolutionary years 
proceeded from not looking, as liurke 
did, steadily at the mighty out- 
break. When w'e sjieak of w iedom, 
we must speak comparatively; for 
on this earth there c?ann<'t bo a per- 
fectly wise man. On booking bii(*k 
into tlio past, it is easy to see tlio 
errors both of republicans and mo- 
narchists; but still the great question 
^remains, who of all those that wit- 
nessed the fall of tlie Bastille best 
interpreted the portentous signs 
which perplexed tlie minds of that 
generation, and which, even yet. are 
far from being entirely c:fpi;iined? 
The subject of this essay was, un- 
doubtedly, that man. He was even 
more the groat man of his age, 
because, acting as a practical states- 
maii of that time, and having to do 
with a present evd, he put out of 
his mind all thougJits of tJie good 
that these liberal speculations might 
om? day produce. What is spccu- 
latiVel}' true, imi} be politically false; 
and a.‘«surodly they who could think 
and olwerve during the year 18 tS, 
will not say that Burke exaggerated 
the evils of a .stale of .society, in 
which all re\ erenee for old institii- 
tion.s and established governments 
Avas taken away. jVIore tliari sixty 
years have gone since the Frenefi 
Tllevolntion ; it is not yet ended,' nor 
seems at all likely to "end. During 
a season of tranquillity, tliat strange 
spirit only ac(piire.s inon? .strengtli. 
and the spceuhitors of the present 
time appear little wiser tlian those 
of the past . The experience of evt?ry 
day prove.s Iiow very ditlieult it is 
to get eonsiiiutions to Avork. All 
the eloquent tongues arc smitten 
with foolishness, Avhen they begin 
to ehant their ])rophctic songs. 
Amid all the doubt and struggles of 
the times, it is eonsoliug to sec the 
British Channel separating England 
from the (.'outiueut. The mere dm- 
sion of nature is notliing. hoAVCver, 
to Uie great moral chasm tliat inter- 
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Tenes between the politicians of Eng- aiUlie evils of civilization andsoeiety, 

land and tliosc of other countries. without participating in any of their 
Thg liberal speculators of Burke’s blessings, 
time, if they erred in looking at man Burke, in nil his speculations, 
merely as an individual, were, at looked only at the so(*iaI man. Tlio 

least, Jo a very great extent, correct un.satisfactory state of present civil- 

in tills limited view. They sincerely izatioii might be admitted : but what 

.strove to benelit their kind ; and wo thei^P Did it follow, that by swoep- 

may now without grudging give them iug away all the old landmarks of 

their meed of praise. Tliey saw at society, the condition of the millions 

every step they took the high aspi- wouhf be bettered? He wished to 

rations ot their race, fettered by in- bring all these speculations to the 

numerable eonvontualitiea which test of experience, and oxp(?rienco 

were incomprehensible to an uuso- taught liim a salutary distrust of ill 

phistieated man. Vet man w.-is the hasty reforms. History, the g’eat 

Joril of the creation. He was the chronicle of nil the misery, sin. ninl 

nolilest of nature s works. He Iiad bloodshed of the human race, told 

been given dominion over all the him notliing ivrtain about tUe wis- 

aniinate and inanimate world. He doniofi iohmt solutions of coniiiiinty • 

liad yearnings for o\e»*ll<‘ii(*e such as in the political luiily. it was easy 

this earth iK’ver could present. He to destroy, it was not so easy to 

naturally loved truth and justice# create. Man was a ntost wise, ami 
amt Iiah'd hyiiocri.sy and tyranny. at the same time a most unwise 

Wliat could willis^aml him ? Were •heiiig; he ret|uircd many giinle- 
.nll the miscrahle cohweh.s that liad posts to keep him in the right ])alh. 
hiM'ii aceumiilated through many True wisdom, then, eonsisteil in fol- 
ages, fft* ever to blind liis eyes and lowing ns nearly ns po.ssihle in the 
scar his heart ? W.as there not to be - thick 4»f our ancestors, iind in not 
a day wlien the jmmd and haughty sii liering tin* w alcrs of aSnorablehige 
of the earth might he piini.shed for to wash away all traces «>f jiast gene- 
all their misdeeds? Were the pre- rations; if the ilood hurst its hunks, 
of mo^ali^ 3 ^ the doctrines of and the waters were once out, il. 
t'hristianil y, only to he spoken of might he long before the ark of 
on Sundays : and had they nothing .society could again lind a restiiig- 
toilo witli e\erv-<lay hfe ? All men place. The worm-eaten pnrehimmts, 
wen* a<lmitted to be e»|uals in the •the ruined eastle.-i, the old cathedrals, 
sight of Heaven; why, then, on tlii.s the obsolete law.s, the cluiii.sy rogii- 
earlh wasthcrc.sogrcataiuiUHjuality? hit ions of feudalism, the ancient jiro- 
And tlieii civilization w as so iinieh cedents, were in some ineusuro to 
praiscil: what was eivili/alion ? be resjieeled, even when our com-- 

AVcrc all the poor ouleitst wretches nieree was changing tJie condition 
wlio hiiiTowcd ill the alleys of our of lifi^ new inlcrc'^ls growing up, 
great I'itics, ami who grew up igiio- ne>v eiri)Mrcs hpeoinin^ of great im- 
raiit of tlieir duty to (rod or man, porlancc, the i>ian<lcrs beginning to 
woriliy of being called civilized men? be n*cogniscd us mighty impm'ial 
WVhat honeiit did they derive from pco]>le. W'hatever might ho the 
soviet 3 ? Society only appearcil to faints of the old Knglish constitution, 
them as a grim and blood}’ oxecu- the people had tloiirislied under it, — 
tioncr ; it nc\er noticed tliem until as«Aniericii, as Jndni, as our tle<*ls 

they were initiated in all the mvR- oh all seii.s, our merchants in every 

terms of crime. 1 1 w as easy to talk coiiiitr 3 % our statesmen, soldi^Ts, 

to these outcast millions of duty, poets, and jihilohoplicrs, Huliiciently 
blit duty implied sornetliing recipro- boro witness. 

-■al : it implied that society had also Tliese two view's of inaii and 
adiitv; it implied that tlie millions societ}" appear very contradi**lory. 

hail also rights. Wliai had society But there W'as one great principle 

done for them, and of wliai rights which IhuiHscfiu, Vpltaire, and most 
could tiny hoa.'^l ? They had neither of the ]>hiIosophers of the continent 
rights nor privileges; tlicy liad only entirely disregarded, hut wliich. in 
diitie.s. The solitary freerioni of the Kngland at least, as the events of 
savage, or the unsocial liberty' of the first few' revolutionary years of*- 
thc wild ass, was surely better for curred, caused both the friends of 
the multi tucU% than thus to suffer liberty and the friends of order to 
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\i>in Lands and act together with 

* some cnrdijility. It was tlie national 
j)rim'ii»le. About whatever else llicy 
niiglit diirer, here tliey began to 
agree. Knglislmien belonged to a 
]*ar(jeular portion of the earth, they 
w(*i*e descended from the same an- 
<*esiors, tiny spoke the same, Jaii- 
giiage, they had the saineJiahit.n. the 
sn nieas.sociations, Ihesanie literature, 
the same aspirations. This prineiple, 
Jhi rk<‘, ill Ins htkrn on a Jk-f/icidf 
Ptarr, endeavoured to revive, and 
.\ai>oleon jieeomplished nhat liurke 
had lefl undone. We at least wi*re 
brothers; \m* were a nation; Ave had 
somi* solid gnnind to stand upon, a 
real spar to eling to, iss the storm 
niged around. Among Knglislimen. 
the |o\eof the houseliold gods and 
IIk* iiimily fireside is very strong; 
and i»erhnps*lhis family ntleetioii ex- 
panding into the national one, has 
l)i‘en, more than anything else, the 
(»aMse of I'higlaiul's greatness. It is 
a reality and a tnitli, whatever else 
is spurious and false. Our greatest 
mitliors, Milt«)n. Jhieon, and Slnik- 
spi‘ari‘, wert* thorough Mnglishineii; 
and their great foll«>\\ep. Hurke, 
wrote in (he same spirit. He says, 

* !w love (lie little platoon we belong 
lo in soeiety, is the germ of all ])ub- 
lie aHeetions.’ 'IVne! most true! 
Tlie innoj'ent associations of eliild- 
liood. tin' kind inotlu'r who taught 
us to whisper tin* first faint aeeents 
of prayer, and watched with anxious 
fm-e t>ver onr slumbers, the ground 

‘ on wliieli onr little feel first trod, 
the ]»ew' in whiciv we livsl sat during 
imlilie worship, tin* school iij whieli 
our first nuirnu'iits )\oiv taught, tiu* 
lorn \'irgil, tin* dog-eared Horace, 
the tViemls aiuk eonipanions of our 
young day 'I, tlie autliors who first 
told ns the history of our eouiYtry, 
the soims that lirst nnnle our hearts 
Ilin)h willi noble and geiieroiis I’Viio- 
lions.tlndmrving-phiceofoiirfatheVs, 

I lie cradles of our children, are surely 
tin* tlrst objects which nature tells us 
to love. IMiilanthropy, like eharity, 
miM bi'gin at home, h'roni this 
centre onr sympatlih's may extend 
ill an ever widening eiivle. " 

We had hoped to have dwelt 
longer on the great national spirit of 
thirke’s wovk-^. We had lioivd to 
have inadeinany furtherobservations 
on tlie contrast In'tweeu the eiviliza- 

'*'tion of the niieients, and that of the 
s'igliteentli eentiirv; between the 
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Greek and "Roman systems of coloni- 
zation and emigration, and that 
w'hicli has contributed to people the 
wildernessesof America ; between the 
Greek and Jlonian oratory, ami that 
which is iioiv prevalent in, public 
assemblies. AVe had hoped. to have 
said .something more about the past 
and future of America mid India, 
and to have eonsidored at some length 
the general (jiiestion of the French 
Jlevolution. and the various theories 
which differentwriters and statesmen 
bavepro])oimded, concerning the ten- 
dencies of this democracy. Wgliad, 
above all, lumped lo liavc considered 
Jhirke's general character, the merits 
of his writings as litoiary com- 
positions, ills speeches a.s sja'cimeiis 
of oratory and eloquence, and the 
general inllnenee that jln‘ has exiT- 
<eised and is exercising ovei*11ie Kug- 
lish peo])le. T(> illustrate ail tlu'se 
(piestions, w ehadeolleeted materials ; 
but disappointment is the lot of man. 

There is no fear lest the suhji'ct 
should be exhausted; it bnilielies on 
every .siih?, ami bnwever inueli may 
have been written about lJurke, 
mneli still nanains lo b<‘ written. 
How' can it indeed be olberwise? 
Wliat political jirolilem isllierenow 
rejpiiring sobilion, on wliicli his 
works do not throw llgliti' All men 
look most anxiously to the new’ year; 
it is felt that the (iordiaii knot of 
inahv a weighty ipiestion will liax* 
either to be iiroperlv loosened or 
violently euL So tar limm too 
mneh having lieen saul al)onl tlie 
great Knglisli political ])bilosoplker, 
the warnings that his works con- 
tain are for the most ]iaiM dis- 
regarded ;■ we know iVoiii •bitter 
experience that the race of (rreii- 
rilJes is not extinct, and tliatj it 
is a mi'i'O chance whetlier we ilo not 
act over again the tragi-eomic drama 
of colonial reliellion. In tlie mean- 
while, w e have no tears for the future. 
Cloudy !Ls the da\ may seem, we 
have faith in the good si'iise r'f tin* 
English peojile. The .spirit of onr 
great men. the spirit of Spemser, 
Milton, Sliakspenre. Uurke, the 
spirit that has done so much in every 
part of the world, Ins not. we tiawt, 
yet left their descendants. Let us 
study our own history, lind out the 
true, meaning of our old w arriors and 
our great tiiinkers, and believe that 
their hearts and minds are still living 
and working. • 
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THE USE ANT) BEAITTY OP WOEDS.* 

I T is jLiot alone in Eastern fairy eirilization, that are shut in words 
tales that people drop ])earfs — and to throw a broad h^hl upon 

every time they open tlieir mouths. many eurious details eonneeted nitU 

We ar4\(loing it' every minute in the the transitions whieh the laiijiua^e of 

day, like.tlie worthy 'gentleman who common life has nudor^iuie ihrou*;!! 

had been speaking prose all his life, sueeesfive ages, are studies that may 

without kuouing it. We eamiot well engage the investigation of 

utter a single sentence without re- sehohirs for the benefit of the nn- 

calling by an uneonseioua sign or learimd : who, inenpahle tlieinselves 

symbol sotm* hist<)neal inemorj*. of originating siu-h im|uiries. may 

some ancient eiistom. 8onu‘ sera]> of yet derive advantage and enterlain- 

tho earlv j)oetry of the w't»rld, or uieul from folbnving them in the 

some etlueal divination that lost its laliours of others, 

charm long ago, and has jiassed Wo believe it is Lnthnm wlio 
into .•'beer eomnionphn-e in t»ur de- sjuNiks of language as ‘ f\>ssil poetry/ 

generate davs. All tJiese things, an e\])res.sion singularly liappy in 

ami a thoiLsaml more no h*-s strange its fowe and iippro]»riat<‘nesv, and 

and instructive, lie eonceahsl in the evi<lenlly meaning, sa vs Mr. 'rreiich, 

ordinary words we employ from with a no loss fclieitoii.*^ pon er <»f 

morning till iiighi, and t<» ulilch we •e\pn*,itionJ hat ‘jn.Nt as in .sonn'fo.s>il, 
usually attath ni> fnrlhiT value or curious and ht'anuful sliaiu's of \ ege- 
intfivst than they carry in tJieir laWe or animal life, tne gnieefnl 
.loo.'^est collotjiiial sigiiilieations. Mr. fern, or the li .ndv vertohratetMi/.ard,’ 
Ghvneh ])uts the ease very sati'^nn*- such as now. it may he. have been 
loi'ly in ttie opening ])a‘<<age of a evimet for tlionsamls (»f \,<-ars, are 
seiies of lei tures \^ Inch In* di^livercil permanently lamnd in> in the stinie, 
tothi* nujnlsof ilie l)iocesan 'rrainiiig and n-si u<*d from tnat *pensliing 
School at Wim-liester, and viliich he wliicli viouhl c»tlierwis(» liave ))C(mi 
has riTentlv eoll«*cted into a little tln*irs; so in words are beautiful 
Vidnnu'. lie says, ‘Notin books thoughts ami images.thi' iiiiagiiuition 
only, wliich all acknowledge, nor ami tlie feeling of past ng<*s. of men 
y«'l in connected oral discourse*, hut Imig since in tlieir graves, of men 
eiften also in words e*ontemphite*d who.se very names have perished, 
each one a])art lV(*m olhcr.'n and J»y tht*re, whicJi would s<» e-asily have 
itself, there ai’e* boundless store's of ])i‘rislie*e{t<»o,|tre‘serve*d and made* safe 
moral and historic truth, ami m» less for ever.’ The* only ul»je»-lion to tho 
ofinission and imagination, laiel up, jihrase Is, as Afr. Tre-iie*]i ohserve's, 
— lessons of inlimfe* wortJi whiediwe that it is loo narrow. liangnage* i.s 
may elerive from tluMii, if only our akso fossil Jiistory, fossil philoojdiy, 
atlentioii is avvalviMie’d to their e’xis- fossil art « It is 1 <n> narro^ , also, iii- 
lence.’ The <»bji'ct of his lecture's nMuncIi as it ]ire*»<’nt3 only one as- 
is to awakeui that attention; in whie-h jH*e*t llee many ns<*s of language*, 
lie’ has entirely succeeded. W hnte-ver ami .•-Innv s it me'rely a.sithe* e-mhalnn'r 
exceptions any of the readers of this of de'ad creeds amlHseige's, of the* life 
book, emrsclv es indudeel, may take and f?»rni^ of the pa.sl ; whe*r<’a8 it 
to certain ]>fnnts and errtain views also e*ontain.s tiu* living prine*ij>h? of 
of topics col I ate Tally nlateel to the the* jft*e'scnt, and the germs of the 
main subject, tin* work cannot fad fiitiiPi'. To attempt ilhiKtralions of 
to set people thinking in directieuis Ihe-se various funclioiLS of hinguago, 
which they s-dehmi trave-rso, ami wemhi i-arry u.s beyoml oiirlirnitK; 
from which they canned ehoose* but but :i rajinl ghuie*e* at Air. Tre*nch’M 
to re'ap both profit and plea-sim*. hs'lnres v^dl enable us to indicate 
To open up new’ visttus through the with suflicie'iit fulness, the nature and 
maze of language, to dinn*lop *=01110 • inexhau.diblere'sonrce'Bofthi.s plastic 
of tho stores of wisdom, of rich iiua- instrument of reason •and jmssion, 
gory, of tradition, anel progrc.-ssivo thought, action, and intercourse. 

The S^tUrdif of Words. Five I^turea, arldn'-sscfl U> the pupils of the lliocris.a.n 
Training School, Winchester. By R. Chenevix Trench,’ U. I >., Exaininiiig Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Oxford, Proft^s^or of JJivinity, King's College, liOndoii. Loudon; 
John W. Parker and Son. 18J1. 
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Wo iTiiist, however, express our 
regret, lhafc Mr. TreTioli did not 
stric tly cionlino himself to the subject 
implied by the title of his book, and 
that he should have felt it ju‘cessaiy 
or desirable to make Uio.se lectures 
on w ords a medium fur cn forcirif' rc- 
Ji^ious\ i(*w .s. Ifo distracts oui^atteii- 
tiori irnui the main purj^ose b<*fore us, 
when lie takes advanlaijc of a tempt- 
inj' op])ortumly to inculcate opinions, 
wliicn, excellent as tlu-y mi^^lit be on 
liltiufT ocrasions, are obviously out 
of place in a I realise on lan^uaf'e. 
Take for iiislaneo the word ‘ reli- 
^iou.s’ilKcir. Ilceifesil asaii c^xample 
of tlic j»cr\ersi<m of the moral .sense 
of w OPUS, and of the moral eont.i"ioii 
to v^ liieb lanolin f^e w a.s exposeti.under 
the Pjij)!*.! dcimination in l*hir()p(‘. 

JVobably, (lie ob.«t‘i-vos) many of you 
arc a wan* that in those tiinc-H a 'iili-** 
person iliil not mean any onn wlio 
felt aiul owned the bomU that hound Inai 
•to <(od and to his fclloW'incn, but onu 
W'ho had t;ik«‘ii peculiar Vfws upon him, 
a nu'inher of one of the monkish 
onk'i^ ; a ' leliyjiouh’ house did mil nroan, 
nor does ih. now iiu.an in the C'hnreli of 
Koine, a ("linsti.ui hoiiM-holil, onided 
ill tin bar ol <iod, hut an house in 
whii li tla so |)i rsoiis vvi*ic ^'aflit icd lo- 
j^ether aicoidinj:;- to tlie niU ol some 
in;in, Jk nedi<-t, or Jlominio, cir sonio 
other. A ‘ religion' did not mean a 
HOI \ ICO of < hid, hilt an ordei of iiionkerv' ; 
and •ahiiig ilu’ iiioriahlicvo\v‘< was ti rnltil 
going iiiLo a •religion.’ [AVIii'iiwasil 
t niit'tl so‘j Now what an awful light 
does this one woidso used tiuovv on the 
onfire stall' of inirid and habits of 
ihouglit in lluwe agc'.s ! 

And so oil. ll is ns.^urc/llv mil of 
no Icinlcrhcsfl hip Jhuiian momis- 
teric’s or monkeries, llinl we object 
to llie iiilroikuel mil of these irride- 
vaut allusivnis lo (he abuses of pojiei’j'^ 
in u philological essay. Tlfhrc' is 
room eiioiigli elsewhere for ihe ex- 
posure of Ihe sms of I he ])j»pney. 
Musi cur pious liorrcu* of h*ome, like 
garlic in tlio Spanish Ihivour 

ali our (lishesH Mr. Treruli felt, 
perhaps, that as he was addressing 
the pupds ()f a tvaiuiiig sehooh re- 
ligious iiistrucliou was ns much a 
part of his busine.^s as the history- 
and luvsterv ^if language; but the 
wisest and the tnie.^l thing said out 
of season is either a waste or a hin- 
drance, or Imth. Kcsides, there is 
always a risk of proving too much, 
when seal goes out of its way to 


point a superfluous moral . T I m iglit, 
we think, be very easily shown that 
Mr. Trench’s exposition of ^he Ito- 
mish use of the word ‘ religious’ is 
somewhat forced; but it is not w^ortli 
a di.scussion. 

TIic iirst point to which the inves- 
tigation logically addre.sses itself, is 
the origin of language. I'liere are 
two llioories on this subject, say.*^ Mr. 
Trench, — 

One, and that which rather has been 
than is, for f«w in.aintain it now, w<juhl 
put language on the sarm; level with the 
various arts and invc'iitions with, which 
man luis gr;u hi ally adorned .niid einieliod 
Ids life, it would make liiiii by degrees 
to liavc invented it, jubt as he might 
have invented any of tlit-.e, for hiiiibelf; 
and from rude impel feet lieginniugs, the 
iriartieulatc erics liy which lie expressed 
hi.s natural waiiU, tlie sfAinds by which 
he sought to imitate tin; impression of 
natural objects ujmui biin, litth by little 
to haveariivi'd at that w ondrous organ of 
thought ami feeling, which Ids Jaiiguago 
id ofh-n to him now. 

This theory Mr. Tnmeb rejects, 
on the ground iluil il would iiuiko 
language an tu'viJvrt, in winch ease 
we should .'^ouu’w liere Jliid tribes 
sunk so low’ as not to possess it, 
whereas every 1 umau being has ii 
language of some s<irl. M e eon I ess 
we <lo nol sei* Ihe necessary con- 
nexion belw ecu Ihepvopositiou whii li 
as>'ert.s I bat language wa.s a growth 
of natural v^allts, ami tin* iiil'ereuoe 
liedraws from It, that Iherefure ihere 
must be found .some races witliout 
language, wlneli umans, in olluT 
words, that then* mu^t bo some raee.s 
without the natural wants which lan- 
guage 1y])iiie.s or siip[)lies. Jl‘ lan- 
guage be the result of mi in rat want. s 
(w Inch, in their nature, must be com- 
mon to all mankind), the iiifeienee 
wouhl raiher be, that all mankind 
Tiuisl have language. J.et us see, 
however, what Mr. Treiieh's view' <d’ 
the matter is. This coiuluets us to 
tli4‘ .seeoiul theory. 

Ihit the truer answer to tlie inquiry 
hew language .aio>o, is this, that God 
gave man l.ingu.igr, just .as Ho g.avo him 
rcii'imj. .and just hecauso Ho gave him 
To.ason (for wh.at is man's word but his 
reason coining forti., so that it m.ay be- 
hold ilscll'/l gave It to him, bccau.se he 
could not l<e a man, that is, a sociable 
being, without it. 

In this e.\plauaiion wo apprehend 
Mr. Trcuch confounds Speech and 
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Lans;ucij;o; and herein, beini; himself 
a earefnl student of \\(irds, he fur- 
nishes ais with a strikinjL? example of 
the* danger tliat inny oeeur from in 
exaetitude in the i-lioiee and use of 
terms.. All men have Speeeh. It is 
tliaf whieli distin:ruishes man. even 
in his siivatre slate, from the lower 
animals. It is the.sii^n and evidenee 
and or^au of reason, wliieli is the 
faeulty that marks and separates 
his liicrher nature from that of the 
hrule. It was tills which (rod ^a\e 
him, and md lany:uaLre. w hieli is only 
llie result and eousei|uem*f of it. 
llaxini^ Speech, or the ]»ow'ei* of 
usin<r lanyuatre. laiifruaiic’ nalurallv 
and im*\ ilahly (blk»weil. 

Aiul it IS no less olivioiis that lan- 
Uua^e was built up hit b\ bit, just 
up*»n the \3i‘rv lliei'ry whii'li air. 
'IVeneh rep\idiates, hut which ho* 
altxM-wards, in the follow iujL; pas.^aife, 
a^^^es at and cMnlii ]ns ))\ a diirereiit 
process of ralioeination — dilb riMj;, 
iiowe\er. oiih it. tin' Tinnle of pro- 
s' nliiii: ffn* .same ti’uth. • 

till -1 must ie>l h" t-iUi n to :inirni 
th.'it iiiaii 'xt.utid .it. (Ill fii'tt funii-hed 
with ;i fiill-loi nil (I voe.Lhul:iiy of woids, 
.IS it win* with his fii-t liiehiui.nry and 
fir'>( oiaiMiiiJii ii'.'idy iii.nic to Ids haiiils. 
He did not tints h";’,iii ihr* world with 
naiiiLS, but Uiffi tht /tniK r ti/ /tnunuff. 

ft Ls clear, from (ho words wf'liave 
put into (hat .M r. 'rrenelj^ tlid 
nol mean in the iias.^aire previously 
(pioled, ( hat ( bid i;ave niau lan^iia^e, 
but lln* j)o\\cr of en'alinjj; and iisin^ 
lanLiuai;e -a disliiielioii very e.ssen- 
li.il (o he kejil in vu iv wlien v^ e arc 
iiKpiiriiii.; into the ori«;in id'hiii;.niaoe, 
ron.suh'ved as a L'dlretion <*l‘words or 
names, ami i( is eipi.ill y ('lear that ho 
a^ain roniound.s.s])eee)i and lanommc 
wli^n be .sjicaks of llie ‘ s]iontaneoin 
freneratiou of sjieeeli,’ by which lie 
imans the o:encralion t»f words or 
lanLiua;;e, i-i»eeeli lieiii;' an oii^inal 
iai'iilly, and not a growth or gene- 
ration 111 any f*ense. 

ihil, waivinti our objection to the 
looseness of the phra.se, the reader 
will atrreo with us in acimiriii<r the 
following lucid description of the 
buihlin^^ up of a lant^uaf^c. * ' 

Ifntr t hi.- latent pow f;rcv<il ved itself first, 
howthi-'-pont.aneousj^eiicrationof sjieech 
came to p.av'^, i- a iny.vU.ry, even as evt.Ty 
act of creati«»n is such of iif ccssity; and as 
a in}Rtery all the deepest inquirers into 
the subject are coDtent to leave it f but 


vve may, perhaps, a little help oiirselvosi 
tiv tho rcaliKtnj; of what tli'.' piocesiii ’ 
vva.s, and wh.vt it was not, if wc likou 
it to the j'row'th of a true .'xprins’iug out 
of ami unfoKliiiij itself from a root, 
and ;wcordiiii» to a iu*ces-%.iry law, - that 
riHjt beii\ij the diviiiu capacity of Ian* 
j;ii.age with which man wa.', created, that 
Law l*‘irig the law of higlu‘.>»t reason 
with wliicli he w.as I'lidowed: if vvv 
liken it to (hi.s. rather than to the roar- 
ing of an hou'^e, which a man .'^llould 
slowly and p'linUiily lashioii for himself 
with deml tiiiihers combined afu r his 
own faiio^ anil eapriee : and which h.tle 
by hUie iin|iiuv>‘tl in sitapi*, mate- 
rial, and size, being first but a log- 
liousc, answering Ins barc.st lueib, and 
only, after c.’ntniic.s of tod and p.nn 
growing lor Ins ^ons sons into a stately 
paLirt* I'mi pleasure .iiid il* light. 

We lire by no meaiH di.'^poscd, 
however, to set aside •Hie liouse- 
iinage in f:i\oi:r of the trei*. be- 
qpu.se we recognise more in it of the 
pr’ie-iple <*l’iuliplation to new wanU 
and luxuries, and enlarging iiei-es- 
silieH of every kiml In each image 
tll^l•e IS ;i foreiiih* illustndioii of tin* 
graihial devel'piinnl o|* language, 
t.’iken from]);n’tieiil!ir points (dVight; 
ill till* one, of tin* pninary law of 
reason, wliieh regulates ils growth; 
ill Hieother.of lliearliliei.'d resources 
vvhieli are lirouglil to bear U[»on it 
Klrueturally, so 1o .sjnaK, wilh A 
fievv (n e'ip.aml, iinfbld, and adjust 
it to till* adv.'ineing and cli.anging 
destinies of man ; and both images 
combined completely repri'sent the 
])roei'ss by winch language is made 
the eireetual e\|>oin'nt of the Him- 
]di‘st comill ions of a .state of nature, 
as iL is of the lii^diesl cA'iliz.ation. 

f/ingnage, fhiiH gn mg a voice to 
existing ideas, ainl^r'ow ing up out 
id’ new idea.s. i*x tending il.s <ovn re- 
gioif of exprcp.sive symbols with the 
inent.-il ami malirial aei|ulsitioiiR 
'wIiM'h dein.'indiMl fresli Higms and 
Rynibolfl, js accurately described by 
Mr. Trench a.s ‘evolving it. self out 
of itself, and linding resourc<‘8 in 
it.self, acr-ording to iU omergeiil 
needs.’ He givc.s nn example of 
lhi.s from our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, who may bo prcHumed to 
have had no word fora king, ko long 
a.s tin* idea of Huch a ruler had not 
dawned upon them, and wlio, when 
the idea had ripened in their minds^ 
and they were looking about for the 
means of giving uLteraneo to that* 
3 a 2 
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representative of power and order, 

• creafed it out of the vocabulary 
they already possessed. 

Tliey had already, from whatever 
quarter they derived it, the word 'can,* 
or 'ken,* to be able, to know ; w<* still 
retain both ; which are but two ibrniB 
of one and the same word, witnessing in 
their identity to men’s iniiver.s.'dr sense 
that 'knowl'^jdge is pow'er.’ And thig 
ruler, wliat w.is he to be ? whom shouhl 
they choose ? — for we are speaking of 
that earlier jjoriod, when not as yet the 
idea of lierediUiry kingshif> had arisf'n. 
Surely he should be the ablest man in 
(lie nation, the most knowing in roiiii- 
fil, the most daring in war, the most 
' kenning’ and ‘ canning’ nian amongst 
llif m ; and from this tJicy named him 
'<'.vng,’ or ‘cyning,’ which are only 
earlier forms of our 'king.* 

lb 3i]xanaj)l(!S might be indefinitely 
nuiltij)lie(l, - of w^ords representing 
<'Oiiij)onii(I ideas, in a direct sense, 
or by imagiu’ial implication, wiliest 
bave been enuited in the same way. 
Tbe ej^plousnesB of Ibe (lerman 
languagi*, enriched almost to an ein- 
barrassiiijjf e\nl»eniiiec by its grr*at 
wrilers, niAy be referred eliiefly to 
this grt)\Atb of new words ont of old 
oiu’s. Ibis ]»erpetual grafting, as it 
were, of new nieanings and uses — 
this complex production of endless 
varielies ol’ fruit from one main 
trunk. 

3'Iie ileelint' or decadence of l.m 
gunge, I he dropping of words into 
oiilivion wilU tlie tilings or usages 
lliey w ere invc'nted, or employed, to 
symbolize, optms a no less curious 
source (d’ speculal ion. An instam-c 
of this kind, referred to by jVIr. 
Trench, and (pioted from Alollat’s 
Missionary ! Aihouvs i n Soafh Africa ^ 
is; perhaps, the most remarkable on 
record. I'lie Heeliuanas, a t'affre 
tribe, formerly bad a word,-^M^)- 
rimo,’ to express ‘Him that is above,* 
or ‘ Him that is in heaven.’ With 
lliis w'ortl was assoeiated their Uo- 
tion of a Supreme Being. WJieii 
Mo Hat visited Africa, the word hail 
disappeared. Here ami there was 
a very old man to be found, who had 
heard it in bis youth, but, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the word had 
passed into desuetude, and was ab- 
solutely unknown in its primitive 
signitication to the bulk of the p€*o- 
ple. But the \yord, nevertheless, 
survived in a different sense; and 
the new use to wjiieh it was put 
evinced the condition of moral de- 


gradation into which tlio i)opulatioTi 
had fallen. It no longer repre- 
sented to the imagination jof the 
Bechuanas a Divine Being, but was 
retained amongst tlic charms of the 
rain-makers and sorcerers, to signify 
a sort of monstrous ghost. ^IJie word, 
in its higher sense, liad gone out w ith 
the idea it originaUy expressed, and 
survived only in ilic suporititions 
whicli had supplanted tJie simple 
faith in a Supreme Being. It is 
thus that the vicissitudes in the his- 
tory of words arc frequently^ found 
torcfleot the vicissituefes in thp his- 
tory of nations ; but w'e must be 
careful not to push this speculation 
too far, Sn objection wdiicJi may bo 
incidentally taken to IMr. Trench's 
interesting and suggestive li ”turc 
on the morality in w'ori^. 

, The phrase, ‘morality in words,* 
seems, at the first glance, eingiilar; 
but no otluT phrase could so clearly 
or .so satisfaeturilv convey the au- 
thor’s meaning. In words are con- 
tained the unmistalvcablc •jvidenec 
of man’s relation to (^od : of his 
consciousness of it, and its re.spon- 
sibilities; and of all the virtues and 
viees, the glory ami the shame, of 
lii.s existence. I low' came tlie words 
that expiv'ss tlies;* things into tlic 
common language of all classes, un- 
less the ideas they express had pre- 
viously existed h All this is obvious 
enoflgli. But it is wlieu Mr. Trench 
applies to tbe examination of words 
tin* same sjiirilual anal yj^is be would 
aildre.ss from the pulpit tt) tbe fallen 
condition of man, that lie strains the 
inquiry beyond its legitimate limits. 
The reader who approaches the sub- 
ject fertile first time, will be startled 
at lindiiig his eviTy-day vocabulary 
e:illeil up into the ghostly witn^'ss- 
bo\ to bear leslimony against him. 

I optMi the fiTht IctttM- tin; alj/hahot 
Mr. 'I’rfiich) ; what iut‘:ins this 
‘ Ah,' this ‘ Ala^,’ -tlicso deep and lung- 
dmwn sighs of liutiiaiiity, w'hich at once 
wo encounter then’ ^ And then ])re- 
siMitly follow wonls sueh .‘n these, 
AtHictiuii, Aiigiii'jli. Atheist, 

Avarice, and twenty more- - words, you 
will obserxe, for the most part not laid 
^ -.ip in the ivco^he.« of the kingungo, to be 
drawn forth and used at rare oj>portu- 
iiities. but occupying, many of tlicm, its 
foremost ranks. 

Is there not a little fine-drawing 
in this? Ig it not more ingenious 
tha% just, although there is a 
grain of truth in it ? Under the 
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samo offoniIin«5 lottt'r of ilie al- 
phab(‘t may bo found many uortls 
of tJu* purost and most flt‘vatinf( 
signilualion. typos of tlio m>blo>t 
(pialitios and aspirations, — siioli as 
An^olio? Altar, Ailoralion, Amiablo, 
and the Ifke. J3ut it is not upon the 
prepondoram-o i)f rds of (‘vil ovm* 
words of got»d in our tlictionarios, 
or, ovon in ibo oral and unpnntod 
lansua^ro of tin- vulgar, (but wo join 
issue with our t'xcollont lootukr; 


ninij, in the world? For unless he 
moans that, the whole argument 
drops to tlio ground, i'nloss nu'u 
‘have ilraggod downwards A\ith 
tliomsolvos,’ from a .‘^tali* in whioli 
those things dul not o\ist, the word.s 
whu’h they mwv eiiij)loy to roprosout 
tlieso tflobasing things, but whioh 
formerly represented things harm- 
less or virtuous, there is no further 
ibree or appIi«*ation in the illustni- 
tions seleetotl than to show'tliat. in 


but upon tiu* extremity to whieh he 
urgt‘s the argument, wlnm, in sueli 
ptis.sag\-.s as tlu‘ follow ing, he eiidea- 
vour> to pn)ve, out of tin* lower u>es 
to w hu h ])artu-ular words ha¥t* l»v**n 
]nil in the eonrse of time, tin* deep- 
ening degradation and increasing 
sinfuIne-'S of man. 

lli)v\ iiiMiiy wonK nit*n have «l:.igge«l 
dowiov.ini with tlifiuseUes, aiul made 
]>.irLak<'rs inor*' or le»s of tin ir i»vvn tall. 
Having originally an liononiahli; .Vigni- 
fiLMia o, tin y havi.' yt t, w itli tlie drtoiio- 
r.ition and dogt m r.ilion of tim^e that 
nsod thi'in *drtrrior.ili d and <h goiioralcd 
tot>. WIi.tL ;i innlliliido of w(»id-<. ori- 
ginally liai inle>*'<. liave assumed an 
harmful as tlu-ir si;<*i)ndarv iimaiimg ; 
ln)\v m.uiy woitliy have ae(\uiri,d an un- 
woithy. 1'iius ‘ Unavi'" meant once no 
iMoii‘ than a l.id ; ‘ \ ill.'iin,’ th.an ]H.'i«<aiit ; 

‘ .1 lioor’ wa.'j ••i:ly a iainuo’ ; ‘ a cliUii’ hut 
a strong fellow. * 'fimesi rvur’ was used 
tw'o hiiiidnsl years ago qiiiu. as 
for one in an hononralde :is in a dijjho- 
nnur.'ihle sens*, ‘serving the time.' 
Then* was a tiim* when ‘ ooiieeil'.' had 
notlimg eoiK'oited in them: ‘ cdheioiis’ 
hail letereiice to othia-.s of kindness, not 
of l>hsy inuddhiig ; ‘moody’ was tiiat 
wliieii peilatmd to a man's mood, with- 
out any gloom or sulli*nnes.s impliL-d. 
‘Demure’ twliich is, fA.< mu'ur}>. i*f goiMl 
luannei.i) conviyefl no hint, as it doe.s 
HOW', of an overdoing of the outwanl 
ileul^mstratioTi'' of mod* sty , in ‘crafty’ 
.Tiul ‘cunning’ tlpTe was nothing of 
(ji'ookctl wisdom iin[diMi, hut liidy know- 
ledge, and skill. 


process of time, wairds luivi* passed, 
ldiiM»thor ngenries, into new u.si*s , 
and if the things exi.sted, it is really 
very uriimpurtaiit, .so far as Mic 
morality of the world is eou- 
eenied. whether they were r*pre- 
senti'iUn these word’s, or by oilier 
words, or had no wonls to renreseut. 
tlu’in. W’e have no i|oiibT that 
*iMan> W'ords might be diseovered 
w hieli, on tin' othi'i' hand, ha\ e Laheii 
bfevet rank, and may now la* found 
em]doyed in higher missions than* 
were originally a'-slgned to them ; 
buUwe lay no stri'ss upon .that as a 
eounterpmse to Mr. Tryindi's in- 
stanees, siiiei* we know that it is the 
iiieMtalile destiny of all w'ords, as 
they ileseend from tln*ir primary 
sigiiiliealioM into eolloipiial use, to 
sink, if we may so desenbe it, to llie. 
level of eoimnon aiirl universal re- 
cmiremeiits. And (bis downward 
tendency (to use our aiitlior’.s word), 
instead ol‘ being a source of degrada- 
tion and debaseiiK'iit to a Iangiia|'e, 
is, in triitli, one rd‘ the most active 
means bv w liieh it is enri«*bed, and 
by wbieli words, in llieir original 
<*iiijdoynient eonlined lo,l]ie learned 
nml the few, hecc^iiie at last the jiro- 
perty of the many, to the nnuiifcsiJt 
iijiprovement and expan.'^ion, and iri- 
(Ti'a'jjMl power, \anel>, and ih'\ibi- 
litv the popular >oiMbnlary. 

’^J’he wora ‘inaiallin’ supplies a Hpe- 
eiaL^ilIustratioii of what we r'annol 


As a tnoee of reiisoiiing, having uii 
aim and purpose in view', this is 
ineoneliisivo. AV itiiont stopping to 
disputt' tlie aeeuraey of the.se iii- 
terjiretations. or to impiire into the 
history of that golden age when the 
primary signilieations of word were" 
all sweetness and goodness, wo will 
content uur-elves with asking whe- 
ther ;Mr. Trench means that at tlie 
time when knave meant lad; villain, 

J ieasiint ; and crafty and cunning, 
iiiow ledge and skill, there were no 
knaves or villains, eraftino.ss or cun- 


but regard asa tooe.\aeting religiouii 
seiiHibibty. 

And think you (he ifi()uin s} that tins 
Magdalen ouuld have ever given us 
‘ luaudliii’ ill its pre.sr-iit eoiili:nj|)tuoui( 
a]iplication, if the tears of penitential 
wot ping hiul been held in duo honour in 
the wt^riiJ ? , 

Thu fallacy of the groundH upon, 
winch this question proccetls is, we 
think, apparent. Is it to be suiiposcd 
tliat one man in a millionconneclsthe , 
word ‘ maudlin’ w'itli the Magdalen? 
or that any man uses it to the disho- 
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■nmir of penitential weepin"? Anti if 
notywliut brfomca of the reproof con- 
veyed to the world for the .leeepttjd 
uac of the word? The fact in I fiat, 
like a multitude of otlier words, it 
fame in course of the change's to 
which all words are sul)j<‘ct, to havo 
a ditlerent sense from its original 
Bonse. Tliure is no profounder mys- 
tery in the matter, nor is it fairly 
suHC(*ptil)le of any other elucidation, 
[t is not that the world is de- 
generated, or that the w’ord is 
(legen crated, hut tliat the word is 
■wresUMl from its first signifieation, 
and otlicTwise applied, hy the invad- 
ing praetiee of mankind — a case 
wdiich is HO very eonimon, that, in- 
stead t>f j)oiiiling a particular moral, 
it only serves to show that, in treat- 
ing of the victual meaning of words, 
it is Tn> longer sah' to trust to their • 
early associations or etymologies. 

The same assertion of man’s sift- 
fulness, as testified by his dederiora- 
iion of tlie uses of (rerlain uords, 
pervades ,lhe whole of this curiouB 
lecture, whieh, in spile of its spe- 
eulations, ' IS nevertheless full of 
ilioimlit and erudition, and written 
in tlie most, cliarining. gru<*eful, 
and suggestive spirit. We eamiot 
enter into dtdails. Wc can <leai 
only witii the general theory wJuclx 
asserts that men in attaching a 
lower Bensc to words tliari they 
originally bore, liave tliereby 
stamped upon their language iii- 
delible proofs of their own luonil 
debas<*tnent. Against this theory 
It is onoiigli that we eritiT our pro- 
test. We hold it to In; a xnisdiree- 
iion of t he lecturer to his audience, 
Biiringiiig from his anxiety to turn 
the oceasiou to *^dic aeeount of a w'cll- 
intentioned piety. Tt is a sort of 
begging of the question of nian's 
siufniucss ill a mnnncr not to bo 

logist. 

Afr. Trench, we are bound to say, 
is abundantly candid on the otlier 
side. If he traces the aberrations 
of a vicious kind which have taken 
place in words, he also shows 
tliat words have sometimes been 
rescued from (wil meanings, and re- 
formed in their significations for the 
benefit of mankind. But the worst 
of his mode of treatment is, as we 
Have already observed, that, in his 
eagemesa to extract a general moral 
from accidental circumstances, he 


proves loo much. If w^ords have 
been redeemed to the side of virtue, 
it IS the sanctifying inflmneo of 
Cliristianity which has operated tliis 
salutary reformation in language; 
and if they have been degnudccl to 
baser uses, it is the sinking of man 
into the abysses of sin, to which 
tlieir degradation is to be ascribed. 
In brief, Mr. Trench hioks upon 
language in this aspect as the move- 
able typi; of the moral world, and 
regards its changes, for good or 
evil, as proofs of the changes that 
take place in the heart and naturo 
of man. To some e.vtent this theory 
w’iH hardly be disputed, nor, when 
he addresses it geiit*r.ilJy to an ///.v- 
turival^ contra-distinguished from a 
morale review of the vicissitudes of 
words, are we in tlie least disposed 
to demur to his conclusions. But 
even here lu; is too retined, and 
cannot ln'l}) mixing the action of tho 
spiritual nature with the jialpable 
pressure of outward eausi's. 

Seeing then [lie ohxorvesl tlmt l;in- 
gn;ige eont;iiTis so faitlifiil a reeord of 
the gou<l niid of the evil which in tiino 
past Jiavc heen working jii tlio mirwl>. of 
men, we sliall not err if wv rcganl it 
•as a kind of moral haroincter, wliich 
iiulieati's and perinaneutly marks the 
rise and fall of a nation's life*. 'fo 
frtudy a peojdo’s language wnll he to 
study tlu'ui, and to Htinly them at best 
ad w Ullage, where they piL.^ont tliem- 
helve*^ to us uinler fewcrst di^giiihU'’, nio-''t 
neaily as ihoy are. 

We shall sec in w hat maimer lie 
appeals to this * moral barometer,* 
by one or two examples, 'fake I lie 
' w'ord * iiinoeciit.’ in a special seiLSi*, 
in which if is sometimes used, al- 
though this use of it is chiefly con- 
fined to uneducated people, as iii^l re- 
land, wlicre it is universal amongst 
the peasantry : — 

ilust it not be confessed to be a slfik- 
ing fact that ex.*ictly in the same way a 
person of deficient intellect is called an 
* innocent;’ that is, in noems^ one that 
docs not hurt^ so that this word as- 
sumes that the first and chief use men 
make of their intellectual powers will 
be to do hurt, that where they are wise, 
•it will be to do evil. What a witness 
does human language hero bear against 
human^sin I 

The inference, to say the least 
of it, is strained. It is by no 
means a necessary consequence, 
because, out of a tenderness, which 
18 pathetic in the earnestness of its 
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trust and sympatky, a person of 
deficient intellect is called an ‘ inno- 
cent/ aabciui; incapable of inflictin'^ 
injury on otliers. ibat, Ihepcfore, the 
first ami chief use of iuiellecl is to 
d'j cviL Mr. Trench here eonfoumls 
the power with the tendiuiey to do 
evil, and throws oul of view the im- 
portant eoiiMderation, that if inlcl- 
lect has the power to d > i*vil, it lias 
also the power to do ^ood. He also 
overliHilvs the fact, that lii.s ari^ii- 
irient cuts both nays, and that llio 
same word which implies the harni- 
les.sni‘<s of a person of delicient in- 
tellecL. also implies his ineapaeily 
for ^'ood. ^ 

A^'ain, tahe the liali.'iii modern 
use of the words * virtuo.so* and 
‘ eieeiMne.’ No wonder, exehiiins 
.Mr. 'frem-lt, that the Jtidians lia\e 
supplied sneh heaiiufid .'^tatiux'N and* 
benipture t«» our (ireat ICvhilnlioii, 
when they Jiave dej^nuled tin* wonl 
‘ virlucso,’ or ‘ tiie virtuous,* to 

si{rriii\ 

(lni‘ ;iceuiiijilid)ril in jiaintiinr, music, 
aiiil seulpiuie, wlufh :uv tin' 

oriiaiiieii t'll fnnLJ'* nt inir hf'*, but r.'iii 
iiev« r Im' mi.kI'*, witfiuiit loss of all 
jnaMlirK-''N of (di.'ii;o-li;r, iU in.iiii (exturo 
ami woof, - not to ^.-xy th.it t'xcclleiiee in 
til oso Hm* .irlM h.is licfii in too many 
ca.-es <livor(vd fnnu all true virtue and 
woiili ! 

And this, too, from a writer wJio 
has Iiini.self anpiired no sJii^Irt iv?- 

I mtation as a poet! He is still 
larder upon tin? word ‘ eicrerone’ : — 
How little the inoilein ItaliauH live 
in the spiiit of the aiifif nt worthies, or 
rovereiirp tin* ;.'r'vitcst among^ tlicm, 
W£' may aiicne from IJn* fact, that they 
have heeii eonti*nt to take tin* nanio of 
one among theii noblest, and degtado it 
HO far th.it every ghh and lo(|uactuus 
liiPelirig who'-ht/ws strangers about their 
picture galh rie*' and paIa(a.H and ruin.s 
\ti trnmul }>}' them :i * Cicerone^’ or .i 
Cicero ! 

We suspect ^fr. Trench would be 
the first to cry out (and not without 
justice) against the modern Italians, 
if. estead of falling into tho track 
of the rest of the world, they had 
remained as they were eighteen or 
nineteen liundrcd years ago, a petn* 
faction of ‘ tho spirit of their an- 
cient worthies/ In that case, what 
would have become of the ennobling 
and purifying influences of Chris- 
tianity P What would the Italian 
language be, if the Italians of to-day 
were to liye os the Homans did m 


tho days of tho Triumvirate r If 
there be somolbing to eompluin of 
(although we cannot see it) in tho 
perversion of tho naiue of (’ieero, 
would it not be something >till worse 
to revert to tlie age when neither 
the function of the cieonme — ono 
of tly many jirodueis of ndinmnent 
and civilization — nor the popular 
taste nor intelligent euriosily which 
called it into exislenee, were 
amongst the attributes or eliarneliT- 
ist iutii of t he ei >iu| ue r« >j*s o f t h e w o r! d P 
We must take the bad with the 
good in these ilesceiiding hhift.** and 
ma.sipierades t)f liinginige. AVi must 
compound for tliat winch i.s objec- 
tionable on the scon* of inordil}^ or 
tasti^ by a refer«*nco to our largo 
gains in other tlireetion.s. the new 
iloinains of expression we have ari- 
iieved to the old, ami file advances 
niatle by tliebnlk of the nopulations 
•II the aeipiiMtion of Knowledge, 
through thohe inerea.sed tiieilitiuH 
wliieh have rendered inriguage more 
])la.stie and avadahle for eoinmoii 
use. The si'verer judgineiit <*f tho 
scholar may comh iim Vs verbiage 
that, umlorgrowth of words wliicli 
t]ireaten,s to choke up and im- 
poverish tile great roots that liavo 
occupied the soil from the e.arliest 
times; bo may apprehend wreck aud 
dih isler to the lUedness of languago 
Vheii he »ee.s words loosened from 
their etymons, and left to drill upon 
the ocean at tlie inerey of wind aud 
tide; and lie i.s jusiilieil in every 
Heiisonable and reasonable attempt 
he makes to reeal the true and pro- 
pi?r of words, and to reeoneilo 
cuiTont and v*’l*‘blisficd Mgiiitiea- 
tions with the. sanelions <if autho- 
rity. I3ut it shoiiy not l»e forgoften 
in these laudable labours, lliat lun- 
guflge, like the arts and Heienees, tho 
Jiiodes and manners, tin* wants and 
a^nuisitions it i.M express/y oinp/oycci 
and expanded to give utterance to, 
is changeable aud progressive. 
Change and progress are amongst 
its inevitable conditions. Tt i.s an 
essential law of language, that it 
shall be flexible and adaptive, taking 
the impres-s of tho form and charac- 
teristics of tho tiipe ; and however 
desirable it may bo to regulate aud 
restrain its extension w ithin bounds 
that shall keep it comparatively 

S ure and analogical, it is still more 
esirable that it should bo charter^ 
with suflicieut liberty to enable it to 
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eml^^aro all llic new demands that 
arc mil do upon it from age to age. 
Jt is tliuH that language really be- 
comes, in a figurative sense, the 
depository of history. It is thus 
tliat the phraseology of out* age 
differs from the phraseology of an- 
other, and that we are hcncc enabled 
to see refleeted in the writirJbs of 
Shakspeare and De Foe, and of the 
AVyelierlcys, tlie Steeles, and the 
Add isoiis, as ill a in irror, not only 
the vernaeular idiom of the period, 
but its nioral and social peculiarities. 

When Mr. I’renrli comes to treat 
expressly of ‘ History in Words,’ ho 
deals mon* largely ainl pliilosophi- 
eally witli his theme, and enforces 
with jierspicuity the upwartl g^;owth 
ami grafting of languages, <^ne with- 
in another, as coiujue&t and iiiler- 
course led to the fusion of tongues, 
or the necessities of men acquired 
new forms and minuter shades tV 
cxpri'ssion, AV c cannot have a 
better example than that of tho 
gradual intermingling of the Nor- 
man and tho Savon. 

'fako for* Lluj relation iii 

which ilio Saxtm anil Nornnin oerupaiits 
of tluh land stoo*! to »nn‘ anotln-r. J 
'lonlit not that :mi aeeonnt of this, in th«) 
main as aceinaie as it wmiM he certainly 
instructive, iiiiglit ho draw'ii from an 
intelligent study of tho contnhutnms 
w'liieh they liavo aeveraJly made to tho 
Knglisli language, as hc<|ueatiied to ns 

jeiiiLly by them both JNur 

indeed, is it luinl to soo why tin* Ian- 
gnage must eontain such iustinctiou as 
this, when we a little realize to «»ursLdve.s 
the stages hy whieli it ha.s come down 
to us III its preM-nt siia[>e. 'fhere was a 
time wJieii the hnguages which the ISaxoii 
and file Noiman soveililly spoke, existed 
ea»;li l)y the side of, but unmingleil with, 
tho other ; one. tkat of tlie small doiiii- 
Tiaiit class, the other that of the great 
boily of the jicople. Hy ilegrees, Tiow- 
ever, with tho fusion ot the two races, 
tho two langn.iges also fused into a tiftrd. 
At once there w'ould exist duplicates Tor 
many things. Hut as in (Kipul.ir speech 
two won Is will not long exist side l»y 
side to de.signate the .same thing, it be- 
came a ipu'stion how* tlic relative cl.aims 
\»f the Sa\on and Norman word should 
adjust them-^elves, which sliould remain, 
which should be dropjied ; or, if not 
dropped, should U> transftMTod to sonic 
other object, or express s>ome other rela- 
tion Kvidently. when a 

woivl was often on the lips of one nice, 
its eipii valent seldom on those of the 
» ther, whore it intiuiati'Iy cohered with 
the manner of life of the one, was only 


remotely in contact with that of the 
other, where it laid strong hold on one, 
but slight on tlie otlier, the issue could 
not bo doubtful. * 

The ultimate settling down of this 
fermentation of words— tho iinal de- 
posit, as it were — maybe trae^pfl in the 
composite structure of the language 
transmitted to us from that agitated 
period. All our words of power 
and dignity, of state and honour, 
(witli the single exception of the 
word *king,’ already noticed,) come 
down to us from tho Normans — 
‘sovereign, sceptre, throne, realm, 
royalty, homage, prince, duke, 
count , (‘earl. ’ indeed, is Seaiidinavian, 
thougli he must borrow his ‘ coun- 
tess’ from llio Norman,) chancellor, 
trea.surer, palace, castle, liall, uomo, 
and a multitude more.’ ]f on the 
one siib', ue havi* all lli/i articles of 
luxury', and ebb airy, and personal 
adornment from tlie Norman, uo 
have tho broad basis of language, 
and therefi^re, the life of the people, 
from tin* Saxon. • 

The great feritnres <if nature, the sun, 
the miuiii, th( stars, the earth, the 
wateT, the firL*. all tin- pi inu» social n la- 
imiir,, fntlier, mnllier, hinband. wife, s<»n, 
daughter, tle se are .Saxon. Tin- p.ilaee 
aiul theejLstle may have eonie to us from 
the Noiman, but to tlie Saxon we owe 
far dt'arer names, the luune, the heartli, 
the housu, the roof. 

It is curious enough to follow out 
thi.s*train of comparisons. The in- 
struments for cultivating the earth, 
and the main produ<*ts of the earth, 
are Snxon. Tin* names of domestic 
iininial.s also are Savon, so Jong as 
they are alive; but the moment 
tliev are detul, and dre.'^sed for 
table, they become traiihJatcd into 
Norman — * a fact,’ observes Mr. 
Trench, ‘nliicli we might have <*x- 
pected beforehand ; for the Saxon 
liind h.'ul the charge and labour of 
tending and feeding them, but only 
that tliev might appear on the 
table of liis Normau lord.’ The 
Saxon ox, steer, and cow become 
converted into Norman beef— the 
Saxon calf into Normau veal — 
Saxon sheep into Norman mutton, 
.gjad so on with swine and pork, 
deer, venison, fowl, and pullet, the 
single exception being in tbo case 
of bacon, * the only- flesh which may 
have eonio m ilhin the reach of the 
poor Saxon Jiind.’ 

In penetrating the meanings of 
words, as drawn from their original 
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sources, for ‘ at test at ions of God's 
truth, and then .^uinr of the playings 
of th^ devil’s falseluxid,* it ap]M*iirs 
to us that the result is (»hfaiiied hv 
a loreinu; proees'i . 'fhe word * plague/ 
with the eonimeiitary attaehed to it, 
may he cited as an lustauL’e : — 

Then’ arc tho^c' wli.i will iiot htsir of 
jjiL.it postili'Hcos licinj:j (lod’^ 
of iiiiMi'.-, sins ; ’aIio fain would Hiid i-ut 
natural caiivi for tlnun, auilari'ount ft>r 
tlifin by the hi'ln of 1 roiniMuluT 

it w.i-^ thus with ti»o many •hirin'*' l>i»th 
our ft-arful visitatnnis from the ehoK-ra. 
Tiny may «lo ^n, ttr iina'^iiie that they 
• lo '*«>. yet e\erv nine they ii»i' tin* word 
‘|dai;ue.' they imjdieltly own the act 
wliieli tin y are i‘iid« avourin^ to diny; 
foi ‘pI.'Leue' iinMiis propiTly .iini accord- 
ing to (Uiivalioii, ‘ hli>w or * '•tmUe 
am I was a title ;;l\en to these tendile 
di-.' .I'.es, li(faii'»e the ijreat universal 
coii'i’n'iiee of men, whiih i'. never aP 
faidi. In lieMiil and eonfe-'Sed (hat these 
Wii" ‘t,tri)lv‘s' t.r ‘hlouvs' infliettd by 
(Jod on a guilty and reludli'iiis \V'>rld. 

To Hi’ch for the V ill ofthui iu the 
deriv.atffuis of words, which arc hut 
the inveiitiojis of iiuiu lo expri'ss 
Iiis f)wii sense oi‘ 1 limits, n:^lit or 
wroiifi;, iiiaKe.s an appeal to •uir »*on- 
sciCMiei*, w liieli our ceuseienci' eom- 
niits no \ery ^jival. invvcreii«*e in 
reject iiifT. The * platftie' inaj’ he 
one ol* (iod’s juniishinents for the 
wickedfu'ss of man — we are not 
dispuliiiif that: hut W'<* earnu^ ac- 
cept eonehisive evideuet* of the 
dhine wrath ilie iioinenelature of 
pa-'L at^es, w hen systciuatie investi- 
f^ation and discovery had ileveloped 
iKJije rd‘tln‘ W'cniders of the heavens 
or the earth, when men believ»ul in 
astroh»ii:y und witehcrafl, and as- 
cribed jiilluenees anda;;encies to the 
stars and the i-onicds, w hieli »uh*i»- 
qtp iit kuowloil^^e lias consitjned lo 
universal contempt. If we an* to 
fTronnd ijiir f.iitli on etymologies of 
this de.*sepiptioii, where an* we to 
stop':' If we an; to resist as im- 
pious the iiKpiiries of science into 
iho pliysieal causes of cholera, and 
I vV refuse to admit natural explana- 
tions of such scourtfcs heeau^c they 
were formerly called by name - which 
spran*^ out of tlie ii^noranee of out* 
for**fathers, there is scarcely a super- 
stition of the old times which, upon 
tl^o sami* principle, wo sllould not 
be justified in reviving. The ar^?u- 
ment, in fact, taken as the enunci- 
ation of an article of philological 
faith, IS neither more nor less than 


an ar'jument on behalf of super- ^ 
stition. It is curious and full of* 
strangle and thoughtful matter, as 
indeed, the whole of thi-^ hook is ; 
but we submit that it is not oiilv 
beside the purpose of Iho practical 
questions iu\olved in the study of 
1:in)^in<rc. bid that it puU a stamp 
njjoii ]mj)u1alfcuperstitions, wliich it 
i-* nnn*li I'ivsier lo j^ive them than !•> 
ii\ the limits where this kind *d’ 
reasoninir is to end. The Irish have a 
still better, la'cause less niisehieN ous, 
et vinohjjrii’al superstihon ahoiu the 
word ov ‘blast,’ whi.'h we 

may b\' way of a pa^aii 

note to Air. Treneh's tlerivation of 
the A^oril ‘ plai^ue.' They call it a 
•puA.’ AViien one man strikes an- 
other in a half-playful, luilf-earnest 
way, tlicv call it him a 

‘ puck.' ^riic Kni^lisli riauh*r, who 
lia.-i rououni‘e<l liishcru'f m llie fairies, 
^\Lr since tin ii* cmi^^ration under 
the Vrotcstanl ruh* of Mlizahcth, 
mii;ht cqd'^cl Ifm brains a lon^ lime 
lujfore he i-ould I race llfis won! to 
il.*rclymon. A’et it lunj a \ ery dis- 
tinct and liii'hly poetical soure< . 
Wliencver a. blast (d‘ unkindly wind 
.struck keenly upon a person's fare, 
and produced a toolhaelie, or an ear- 
ache, or a jiain in the muscles, siieh 
as proeetals from cold or rlieuiiia- 
tisni. it was eoiitideiitly believed by 
tlio peasantry that tin* said ‘ hla.st/ 
wa.s oCeaMoned by no less a person- 
a;;o tlian the fairy Tuck, who, 
swei'pint; siiddenlv past, struck the 
d«)i>nied iiuJi\ nluaf, out of a wickcil 
frolic, in the fa«‘e. J Fence this 
• Idn.sL’^ir ‘ blow’ came^ !•> lie called 
a ‘ pnek,’ and hunce the word ‘ jun-k’ 
^Inlcd into the common v«>cahulafy, 
to .sijrnify a * blow, ’•in tin* ordinary 
M-n.M*. One superstition, wo t.ake 
it, is as^ooil a.s another, and iu this 
instance tin* wei;*lit> of a Hinijile and 
li;V^ iilcss inia»;i:iation is eertamly ou 
the side of the Iri^h peasant. 

'riic volume i.s crow'ded witli 
the fruits of extensive reading; and 
re.scarch into the hiHt«)ry and si}.jni- 
licaiice of w oi ds, and llirow s a broad 
lij^ht upon the stnietnre and u-ses of 
l;ui4iia;<e. A.s tin* subject is not laid 
down and followed out witli the 
formality of a lo;ricnl in-ntme, hut 
taken up in a .«peeulati\e and flis- 
ciirshc spirit, the trcatni'Tit, full of 
c.xamples and lich in lore of cv«*ry 
kind, is su^j^estive of new' view.s anu 
thcorie.s, rather than de^ioiv'e of 
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^rinciplos. If, however, it conductfl 
iia to no fMTlain or defined ^enend 
reaultfl, I nit k<‘ops us Joiteririf' in the 
‘primrose paths of dalliance,’ we 
j;atlier from tlio perusal aAnst ijuan- 
lil.y of nov<‘l and alrilviri;^ rnah'rials, 
and f(?el that it lias enlarged oiir 
ill format ion, extemhsLoiir horizon 
of Jan^iuiffe, and iiisfrWte<l and ele- 
vated <air sense of tiie imjiortaneo 
and latent power of words. One 
of the objects ^Lr. Treneli appears 
to have luid in view was to trace 
W'ords to their derivations, and to 
show how niislaken wc* are in our 
pn'sent ii.se of them (<'st<*d by that 
standard. In thus in(|iiirv,w(‘ siihpi'ci, 
Iv jen He nuit jta.s ia vlnimivUc. Sup- 
post* our ])res(‘nt use of words befrays 
ahim-atiops from the root. What 
iJien? |)oes\lr 'I Venclisericiunlv pro- 
pose* fJiat wo should r(ditnjuisli our 
existing u.‘-ac^(‘H, and f^o back to llie 
8])rin^;-hea<l, to take up ineariiii|[r{f 
w’hieh no loni^rr, perhaps, possess 
a direct jipplication, or wJiicb 
have ,«;rowii ol)s<»]et(* by the fliictuy- 
tions of manners, customs, and a 
thousand other cause.s? Does ho 
think it ilesirabh* that we should 
^all a BuHerin^ man a jias.sioiiato 
mat) ; that W'e should say of a man 
whf> recjuite.s a benefit, that Jie re- 
sejil.s it ; or of another wJioha.s dune 
us kindnesses, that he is oUieious in 
our iilfairB, im*relv beeause we find 
tliese Ki^niiieatnins lyinj^ at the re- 
mote and dead roots of the words 
whieli we now employ in otlier si*;- 
niiieations r* Surely a. scheme so 
full of dernnjreinent and eon fusion 
could not lii’ carried out v/ithout 
iiuolvinjr more miseliief than benefit 
to .the lauLjunj'e. ]hit the best an- 
swer lo it is, tiia\. it is iinpraetieable. 

We need not liere repeat , the* 
opinions we have already expressed 
in a recent paper on the subject of 
etyniolotfy. Onr n*al business witli 
words lies mneli more wdth their 
present value than their distant 
roots. A kiiowleilt;e of derivations 
is always useful, and should never be 
nuderratt'il as an important branch 
of the study of laiitjuafje in its 
history and structure; but a con- 
stant appeal to etymolojiy, as the 
strict tost of the true use of words, 
is oidy calculated to perplex and 
confound, and ultimately to mislead. 
^In its collateral relation to words, 
and its {general infliicnec upon the 
genius of a language, etymology ex- 


ercises indispensable force; but wo 
must limit its authority within the 
bounds which custom and necessity 
prescribe, or we sliall find ourselves 
running the risk of retrograding 
insteail of :ul\ ancing. Kvem Mr. 
Trench himself, staunch an advocate 
as lie is for the ‘ unrlelih'd well,* 
admits lliat w’ords must soniotiniea 
take the colour of the eireumslanccs 
through which the stream runs. 

It is no necessity tlifit a word .should 
always Iji; couMdcrcd to root itself in its 
etymology, arul to draw its life blood 
from tlicTico. It in.'iy so di*i.ac:h itself from 
this as to have a liglit to hu regarded 
intlfpendi-ntly of it. TliU'. it was a piece 
of <*thieaf piinli'ry, and :in i'jrnoiancc 
of the law s which govern tlio furniation 
and use t)f words, in llu* e.'irly Qiiai\er.s, 
when they rufii.-^cd to employ tlie ikiimcs 
^ coiiiinonly given to tJie o.i)s i,f the 
week, and substituted for tlu.^e, 'first 
d.ay,* 'secorul day,’ ;iiid so on; and 
this, on tlie ground that it Ix'cainc not 
Christian men to give so imieh sanction 
1.0 idolatry as w'as involved in Monday, 
Tuesday, .and Wednosdjiy, thuugli 
every time they spoke of- Wodnisdiiy, 
tiiey wouM be doing some Imnoiir to 
Woden, of'fimrsd.iY lo Tlmr, .and Friday 
to Fn s.a, ami thus w'lih tin- ri‘.st. Ihit 
ihe-ie ii.iiiies <jf tin* d i\s «)f tin week bad 
long left their efyimaogiis In Inml. and 
lUutc di-eiigaged tlusiiseives fnmi them, 
h’or, had thev ]»rccisi;ms in .-^peceh been 
C'oiiMsteiit, eoidd they Inive, stojiped 
wIhtj; they did; every new ae<piaint.uicc 
with tlie tleiivatioii or primary use of 
Words would have brought them into 
new enibarras.smeut. would havi* re- 
i^uired them still hiillier to jiingo their 
speech. ‘ To i-liaini,’ 'to fa-^cinate,' ‘ to 
enehant,’ wouM have* been no longer 
lawful words ibr those who li.ul outlived 
the belief in niagie , noi Muiiacy’ nor 
‘ hni.atu*’ for sutb as did not believe tliat 
the nmon h.id anything to do with 
mental unsound ness. « 

AVe ei>iild not desire to see the 
w’holc »pu*stion of (Ju‘ impenitive 
aiiil binding iiutliority of etymology 
more satisfactorily ilisposed of lhaii 
Mr. Trench has done it in tliis lurid 
passage. 

AVe mny’ now- pass, without further 
m'etaee, to some of bis derivations. 
^The word ‘ pagan,’ and how it (‘iime 
to be applieil to Juatlions, is a bit of 
liistory preserved in tlie amber of 
language. 

Many of us no doubt are aw.are th.at 
the word 'pagani,’ derived from ‘ pagus,' 
a village, sigiiifie.s properly the dwclleni 
in hamlets and villages, as distin- 
guished from the inliabitanta of town^ 
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aod citioa ; and the word wis xm^d, 
and without any rt'lii»i(ius significaiioo, 
in tliik earlier periods of the Latin Ian- 
Hut how cainc it first io bo 
employeil as otjuivalc-nt to ‘ hoathoii.’ to 
bti appliei^i to ttioso yot alioii IViiui tlie 
faith ' .It was m tlii.-* way. 

Simply I'liouirh : Clirislianity 
ii\<*d itsi'lt'in tlu‘ citios jiiid r»*iitrt*.s 
of intclli<roru*t» ; iiiul ilu* otHlynit; 
vLJlaiji'rs, bemi; tlie lai?L to rocom* 
it, Wfiv cli‘sionu1<‘ti as boat liens*, and 
80 heathens (uni ])ao;uiis eaiiie to he 
roiiveriilde li-rins. 'I'lie roniialioii 
of Aiijjjlia from the Auo;U‘.s. and of 
Viiii^land out Arii^leland, are fanu- 
liai* insf;nn*es. ^ 

Tlie tollowinj^^ h(‘lon;:.s to aindher 
an<l no less inlerestun; I iraiieli of the 
in(|niry. in ^\hieh the author Iraees 
iainiljai' avtieh\s ot' ev<‘r\-dav use to 
th(' plaet's whetice they were ori* 
«rin;dly derived. The* list inii;ht 
Im‘ inereaxHl hy many addithnis, — 
8neh a.s the .srdim-elKiir. \> hieh may 
Vet he seen in the sihuit stn‘ets of 
'lhitli,-*hMt our spare xvdl not allow 
ii.s to indidm' in this jileasaut lore. 

Y*«ii will oflt’ti hi- abh to ^jlran Kiiow- 
l(‘»l; 4 e fioin the naiiH s ofthiiiLCs, if not.'n 
important a‘- that 1 havi jn^t lusni sjxeak- 
of, yet eiinoiis and iiiteri stiii}'. 
AVh.it a refold of inventions lies in tho 
Tiann s wliieh so many arlieles hear, of 
tin* f>l.»ei' fi«»m which they find eame, or 
tile pi rson b\ x\hinii they were first in- 
veiili d 'file • h.iyoiiet’ lells ns tPtiat it 
w.is Pud iii.ide at hayonne, eamiirie.s’ 
th.'it thi'V ( .one from ( '.'imhi'.iy, M.iniask’ 
fnan Ihim.iseii-^, ‘ ai from the eily 
of that ii.ime, ‘eordwain’ fromt'onhna, 

•eiiiT.ints' from (’orinth, - tlie ‘};iiine.a' 
that it was originally eoined out ot ;;o|il 
hrouv;lit from tin African eoa-t w» ejiihsd. 
Siicii, tiuhed, Is the m.niur.ieiurinf^ pru- 
orc'-s of Ln^Koi'l, that we now send out 
Ci^M'OeM and iiiudins to india and the 
Ka^t . }et llie \M)rd=! ;;ive hlaiidiii'.; wit 
iiess that weor.ei' im)ioited them ffom 
thenee ; for ‘ erd’ieo’ is froiii Oilieiit, and 
' muslin’ from .Mou.'suj a edy in Ariatio 
Turkey. 

Anninfr‘*t other euriositie.s of hiri- 
pini'i* noticed hy Mr. Trcneh, is the 
ilc'.synonyinizin;' jiroeeHs hy whieh 
twuw'orfls are formed out of one hy 
merely shiflin*: tlie aeeent,— uelias 
Slivi-r.s' and ‘tliveri^e/ ‘conjure’ ainf 
'eonjure.’ ‘Pinlie' and ‘antique,’ 
‘liurnan’ and ‘humane,’ ‘<rentle’and 
eel;’ or hy ^d vinj,^ a full or a f*hort 
pound of the 8yIlahleH, ii« in ‘spirit’ 
and ‘spripht,’ * courtesy’ and ‘curt- 
sey,’ ‘personality’ and ‘ perBOiialty 
or by dropping a syllabic, as ‘lus- 


tory’ ‘story,’ ‘etiquette’ ‘tieket,*. 
‘eremite’ ‘ hermit,’ ‘ e8inte’ ‘ stale t’ 
or by layitig more or les.^ stress on 
the close, as * rei;nnent’ ‘ n'glnien/ 

* hilo’ ‘hit,* 'borne' ‘h<>rn.* Kx- 
amples of tliese and i»ther ilesynony- 
Tui/.ing processes might he aeeumu- 
lat«l almost without end. 

iMr. T'reneh holds rather a re- 
inarkahle doetriue upon this ilesyno- 
iiymi/ini^ «»per;iiion.w hiehivsenii'le.s, 
in it.H etl’eet. the action of water upon 
a soft Slone, making it ])oron* , and 
melting it away into fragments, lie 
imagines a piiriieiilar oj»oeh in the 
history of every language wiieiitlii.s 
operation hegins ; it is jii.^* at that. 
]MUnt win'll society, advancing from 
a sifiqde to a more eulrivaled ^luti*, 
tinds that it has two or nnm* word.s 
to e\pre.NS tin' same tiling, and he- 
tlmihs itself that tin** superfluous 
Aoeahularyns .1 waste of its resources. 
*l iirqqirojiriHti'd Ihoiights want to 
liiid ulleranee, and ae«*ordi 
words that had hitherto heeii rc- 
^irded as(’qui\ al-uit or sy nony nious, 
come to he disrnniinyled in use, 
innl employed to e\]iress ililVerent# 
Ihiiigs. Hilt, he does not give n» 
an example, nor jioinl out any 
period when wiwds wen* eonsideretl 
eqiiivnlent, w hich now' hear diill'reiiL 
signifiealioiis. ’J’lie w hole (jiiestioii 
^re.sts upon this — was lliere exersueli 
a ]jf*vio<l in the history of language? 
A few easmd exaiiqdc.M, ifsneii iJiere 
he, will not salisly tins ciuestiou. 
In ordi'r to I'stahlisJi the ea.si*, it is 
necessary that the ]jn*rteiice of syno-' 
iiyijis slionld he traced through Uio 
textiiif* of the language. ’I’lie fact 
i.s more importnnt than it may ap- 
]iear at first sight : since, if wQrds 
were €*vcr liehl h» he strictly e(|uiva- 
lenl. or synonyinoiiK, and were after- 
wards drafti'd into other ns^s, we 
should heenahltd to sec more clearly 
tur* maehiricry hy which huigiiago 
was sliafic'd and con.'^tructed, and tn<! 
cmhart'iu dcs rirhesttfs in w'hieh it 
commenced — a primal time of 
language in which we iieknowdcdgo 
we <lo not believe*. VVe believe 
rather that synonyms miiltijdy, or 
rather the tendency to llicm deve- 
lops itself more urgently, as tlie arts^ 
ot life work out recomliinations of 
ohl rnat/crials, and throw up new 
designs and forms that closely re- 
Fcmhle each otlier, yet liave e.ssci^ 
tial points of diJference; that with 
iHncnce and civilization come in a 
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.greater variety of uses of the eame 
IhiDgH, and an increasing necessity 
for a more extended and accurate 
vocabulary to express the intimate 
diesimilarities oi similar objects; 
that now states of being, new feel- 
ings, new and slight distinctions, 
grow up, wliich demand nenv w^prds 
very like each other; that u hole clus- 
ters and families of worils, hearing 
much the same meanings, become 
indispensable to express the coinpli- 
cateu wants, appliances, ajid re- 
sources of a life of luxury, and the 
liigh training of the faculties: and 
we believe, on the other hand, tiiat 
tlio early age of language, like the 
early life of man, consisted of the 
expression of the simplest neteswsi- 
tioa ; that radicals w ere found nearly 
sullicieift; the l)eginniug ; that 
prf)greas began I'rom the root ; and 
that language grew up, like the 
spn'nding tree, with the populationst 
the kno\vl(‘dge, aiul tlie inter-rela- 
tions of the glolic. AVe grant that 
it is the fn,Tietion of later and inoyo 
eultivati‘d Jiges to separate and llx 
more clearly the distinctions bc- 
t\\ ecu w ords, if tliat. may bo regardetl 
tii, a desj^uonyinizing ])roccsa ; but 
the ercation of new words, with its 
synony mixing tendt'ncy, is also an- 
otlier function of later ages, which 
goes on at a much faster rate. Wlmt 
w'c contend for, in line, is this — that 
in the earl}'- times there were fewer 
words exnetly, or nearly equivalent, 
than there are now'. 

W'^itli one ]>asHagc more wo must 
dismiss a book, w hich, altliough w'e 
have ventur^'d to dissent ferom it, 
here wid there, on *801110 incidental 
points, w’chavi' read w ilh the highest 
adinirationof ths mass of erudition it 
contains, and the inquiring spirit by 
which it is pcrvmlcd. The lonu of 
lectures intowhieh it is throw n may 
aeeoiint for tlie desultory natur 6 «of 
the treatment to which wo have 
alluded ; desultory, however, only 
in the teeming exuberance of its 
illustrations, and the overllowing of 
knowledge ; for the subject is care- 
fully divided, and closely investi- 
gated throughout. If we have ex- 
pressed a wish tliat the investigation 
had been eoiuiuctcd exeliiaively in 
reference to language, apart from 
the religious teaching Mr. Trench 
^has e.xtracted fioni it, w’e arc, at the 
* 8 aine time, ready to concede that 
the author’s profession affords him 


a justification on that ground, wliieli 
eould not be set up by a lay writer ; 
and the best proof wo e.iii jB^ive of 
our general imxiression of the merits 
of the book, is the unusual length 
of commentarv mto whudi it has 
seduced us. Its paramount* charm 
and value consist in its suggestive- 
ness. 

lleferring to the now scheme, 
called ‘phonetic spelling,’ by which it 
is proposed that all w ords should be 
spelt as tlioy are sounded, Mr.Treneh 
uoserves that the gains of adopting 
such a plan would be insignificantly 
small, and the losses enormously 
great; and that, after all, it w'Oiild bo 
Jaboiir thrown away, as pronunci- 
ation, upon which it is founded, is 
constantly altering, so that the new 
mode of spelling w ould ispecdily be 
•out of date, or he subje(*t to corre- 
sponding lluetiiations. Hut this is 
the least of the objections against its 
adoption. 

The far deeper and more serioiiH one 
is, tliat in ininiincndde inHiaiieus it 
would oblitei.ito altogether those clear 
marks of hirtli and parentage which, if 
not all, yet so many of our words hear 
now upon tlielr very fnmts, or are roatly 
iqjon a very slight iiiicrrogaiioii, to de- 
clai'c to us. Words have now^ an ances- 
try ; and tire ancebtry of words, as of 
men, is often a very noble ]>art of them, 
making them cajrable of great things, 
bi'cavise tliosc from whom they were de- 
rived have done great things before them. 
Words are now a natiim, grouped into 
families, some ^lualli'i', some lai'ger ; this 
ehaiigi* Would go far to reduce them to a 
wild and l>arliarous horde. 

This is liiiely expressed, and con- 
tains ail idementary truth of the 
liighcst value. J^et us by all means 
preseiwo in our words the lineaments 
of their origin ; for although ‘we 
may put them to new uses, some- 
times worse, sometimes bettor, than 
they were first employed in, it is 
well always to keep up their forms 
and eomjrlexions, that we may re- 
tain the traditions associated with 
them, and be enabled to take in 
all tlie meanings w 0 can thus trace 
upwards through their genealogies. 
‘ 13 ut phonetic spelling would obli- 
terate all distinctive and heredi- 
tary features, kill the living principle 
of the -word, and make it a mere 
senseless sign, subject to all the mu- 
tations unavoidably consequent upon 
a system that should attempt to 
follow the caprices of pronunciation. 
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We earnestly hope tliat before long some authentic histoiy of tliefiolitieal coune of 
the Hungarian insuiTcotion will be published by those best acquainted with its true 
character.— 2%c Tmcg, October 17. • 


Chapter II. 

^HAT all llio powers of govern- 
luent — that the threats of its 
displeasure — that its iiromises of 
favour and patronage, and other 
bribes of a diliereiit and still grosser 
kind; co-operating with domestic 
prejudices and enmities, with the 
zeal of old foes ami the rancour of 
old friends — should liavc failed, not 
to ruin, but merely to prevent the 
elei'tion into jKirliameiit of one man. 
>^as an iinf^recedented fact in tlic 
bi-^tory of Austrian administration.^ 
Unpreecdcnlcd as it was, this fact 
became the more sigiiiiieaut and 
startling from lliat nian’s eiri-uiii- 
stances j^idjiasl career, lie derived 
his inlluence neither from birth nor 
wealth. The name of Kossuth was 
not connected >\ith llic insurrections 
and victories of ancient times, and 
he ^’ho boi*e it lacked the means 
to purcliase the support of a fuel ion. 
liaised to notori(‘ly by a course of 
pers(‘eutions wliicli were as impru- 
dent as they were unjust, liis popn- 


was proportionatt* to the un- 
popularity of tlie gov'eriimenl. lie 
rejiresentcd, not his own interests or 
the interests of a class or an order, but 
the disaffeetion and ojiposition which 
nero rife in all orders and classes 
against the Austrian system of ad- 
ministration. Ilis election by the 
most inqiortant of the llungariau 
count ies.showedtliatthatdisairection 
had quakened to a consciousness of 
its iii(ciisit\s and that Louis ivossutli 
could cominaml tin* suHhiifi's, and 
rely on llic snp]>«)rt.of the franklins, 
tin* magnates, and c\cn of the serfs 
yf ITiingarv, so hin;^ as he could give 
v«>ico to llicir feelings, and demand 
the ri'drcss of griivanccs >\hich all 
felt, (hough none (Oiild state them 
Sitwell. 

Fads like these were*not. lost on 
tlie Austrian government, which for 
once uas open to the signs of the 
time. A last atiemnt was iinidc to 
defeat opposition by concessions. 
The deiTUiiids of tliat opposition were 
eh’ur and u cl) dclincd. The jirotec- 
iion of nutiu* iuteresf.s, the reform 


• Tlu* first chapter of tho li ar in Jltnuffirij law, among others, elicited soiiio 
remarks from an able and eanieat C(»ri L‘S])oiidcrit, who signs liiiiisolf * Philo- 
Magyar.* 

The Hiibstancc of his remonstrance is. that wo have .asKum«‘d a dislogihtic tone 
with regard to Mr. Kosmitii generally ; that we treat the alh g.'vtion of his having, 
in early life, eiiibez/.led iiiimey as ‘ di'ba teal tic groiiij^l wlirreas, the contrary is as- 
serted by t’ount Vay ; aud that it is li.irdly i;iir to circulaUt ll^e accuslltion, \yithout 
the denial thereof. 

We desire to lie just to all partie.s, but historical jii.stico is incii^npatible with flie 
o«»nceaIment of historical facts. To the best of our conviction, it is .a fact that Mr. 
KoAuth was .accused of tho facts w'e imuitioncsl. Thus much has formerly Iwicii 
admitted, even by his fri»*rid.s in this country, and the assertion, though fn^piently 
contrail icU'dt ha', never been dlftprartd. Count Vay’s letter proves merely that gen- 
tleman's ignorance of the affair in question, whifti, in .allusion to another transaction, 
lie asserts, wliat we now must nectls believe, oii his statement, namely— that Mr. 
Kossuth was, at one time, addicted to gainhling. We leave * Pliilo-Magyar’ to 
decide whether or not this new accii.'»atioii - -which ur never made — ia likely to in- 
vali’late the former imputation. We beg also t<» refer ' Philo- Magyar’ ff. K, 
Horn's book, in two volumcp, on Mr. Ko.s^utb. [Luiizig : 'Wig.'uid. London : 'Wil- 
liams and Korgatc.] Herr Horn N Kossuth’s warmest friend and admirer, but 
still, in his first volume, page 2^, he an anecdote of him and the CouiiU*hm 
iSzap.ari, which, if it proves nothing ebo, will, at least, show to * Philo-Magyar* 
that on tho subject in que-’^tion there are two opinions, even ainorfj; Mr. Kossuth's 
own countrymen and warmest admirers. 

As to the rest of ' Philo- Makar’s’ charges, wo must refer him U> the continuation 
of this history. At present we can only assure him, that the part of Kossuth’s sjieech 
we quoted in the second column of page 49d, of oiir November nuniljer, was rather ^ 
meant to iUuBtrate the extreme folly of the Austrian government, than to hint at 
any preconcerted plan at insurrection on the part of Mr, Kossuth. 
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,of municipal institutions, and tlie 
ascendancy of Magyarisni, bad fre- 
f|ucnlly i)ut vainly been a^ked at 
the bands of tlio Jiing of llunf(;ary. 
It was now resolved to comply with 
the two foniier of those requests, 
and by this compliance to obtain 
the remission of the third, 
the ascendancy of Maj^arism im- 
plied not only the paramount domi- 
nion of the Ma^^yars ovc'r the eon- 
cpicred races, but their adminis- 
trative? independence from Austria. 
WIiiJ«‘ conrentralion was the object 
of the Aiisl.riiiii poiiey, the Hunga- 
rians strove for sei^aration, and a 
division of all but the form of their 
iille*;iance. This, iheu,v\'as the real 
question at issue between Austria 
and Hungary. 

Oil tITe 12th of November, 18t7, 
tin* Diet met at Pressbu^^,^ and the 
F]mperor and Kin^ berilinand 
opened its proi*eedin^s by an address 
in the MajL^yar lanjjjua^o. The ini- 
mediale cllect of this inaiKeiivro ex- 
eei'ded I'vpii the bolde.st liojies of 
tliosi* who luid advised it. The 
inemhers of the tAvo Houses were 
frautii 111 their enthusiasm, and old 
pw-liaireil men were seen to weep 
with h»y. b'tu’ this was the lirst 
time (luriuf^ lliree Jiuiulred years a 
Kin<r of Ifunpiry addressed tlie 
testates ill (licir mother tongue. TJie 
piMposilions which accoiiqauiied hif 
luldress wi*re liheral in (ho extreme: 
they uiilirMpated tlio demands of I lie 
reformers, for by llieni the attention 
of the Diet was ilirected to the very 
reforms which the opposition had for 
many years isouijlit to foree i^ioii the 
"ovenument at Vienna, and its par- 
tij^'ins in Him}.;ary. An equitable 
distribution of ^fiiiblie burdens ; the 
nnire eilicient re]>resentatiou of tJie 
eitics, free districts, and ehaplers; 
(he aholiliou of the cu.stoins' line 
between Austria and lliiiij^ary 
improvement of internal eoinmuni- 
entions, such as the navii>atiuii on 
the 'riieiss and the construct ion of 
the brnme railway, iinportant bo- 
on use it eonnoclea tlie fertile plains 
of Hnnj^ary with the Adriatic, — 
those anil other alleviations, eonoes- 
sions, and means of improveiiient, 
were ollcrcd by the Austrian cabinet. 
In 1837, the least of tliese proposi- 
tions w ould have siifliced to satisfy 
^thc nuxlcTate desires of the Hunga- 
rian reformers, and to convert their 
opposition into the stanchest con- 


servatism. But in 1847 the party 
of progress had become recTkloss 
by clisap^Kiintmeiit. The ve^ con- 
cessions of the government stimu- 
lated them to fresh exertions. 
Hence the address which Mr.^ Kos- 
suth was instructed to w rite in reply 
to the royal speech, acknowledged 
ami accepted all the government had 
olVeri'd, but it also iwldueod fresh 
grievances and advocated further 
reforms. It is true that this ad- 
dress was violently opposed by the 
Conservatives in the low’er House, 
and iliat the Board of JMaguates 
eondenincd it* altogether ; but th(5 
result waj, tliat the ICslates of Hun- 
gary returned no answer w'hatever 
to tJie Koyal speech, and tliat it re- 
quired an extraordinary, explana- 
tory, and exculpatory message, to 
«)btain the usual vote of flianksfrom 
the two house.s. 

The same spirit of didermined, 
imconqironiising o]»position per- 
vaded all oilier debates and Iriins- 
aetioiis of ilie Diet. Tlie®govern- 
nieiit plan of superseding tin* lord- 
lieutenants of the counties by^ 
siieeial eoinniissioiuTs, wliom the 
minister npjxmiled, and who were 
removable at bis pleasure, wa# as- 
sailed bv Air. Kossuth and the r<*st 
of the liberal di'pnties. A more 
equitahle distribution of the taxes 
and jinjiosts was moved hy Bartho- 
lomew' Szeim*re. and supported by’^ 
(\>iint Szcclienyi. AVith respect 
to the I'ounty rale'<, it was resolved 
that tliese rates should not for the 
future bo borne e\<*lnsi\ ely' by tlie 
serfs mill their lil)eiMteddesecndant.s, 
Imt also by tlie Magyar franklin.s, 
wlioni, by a strange perversity of 
language, the Hungarians designate 
by tlie name of * noblemen,’ w iici'i^as, 
in reality, their aristocracy is small 
in numbers, and a distinct and sepa- 
rate body from the large mass of 
the Magyar franklins or frceliolders. 
These — who had never before taken 
their part in the burdens of tlie 
state, while, witli iiiaiiy exclusive 
rights and privileges, they owned 
only the duty of wsurrcction, that is 
•to sa 3 ^ the duty of doing military 
service in defence of Hungary and 
Austria — w'cre now for the first 
time ealfed upon, not only to imposo 
taxation, but also to take their snare 
of the burden. The abolition of the 
* censiiT* of printed books and papers 
was likewise moved by Mr. Kossuth 
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in the low^or House, and supported in 
the House of Magnates by Couuc 
Louis Battiiyaiiyi and Bishop Lo- 
novicsTvvho quoted tlic liberal reform 
movement whieh the Pojje Pius IX. 
headed in Italy. Thu.s sup()orttfcl, 
Mr. Itossu til’s motion was referred 
to a eounuiltee 4)f ihe lower House. 
The eoiiqiletion an<l inon' perfeet 
cUeetuatiou of the abolition (*t feudal 
burdens »aa brought forwanl by 
Gabriel Lonyay, ulio entreated the 
lliet to make the aeeeptation of Uie 
iine, if otliuvd by the serfs, eonipub 
sory. to Ihe lords of the' manor. 
Alter a prt»l rafted debate, the house 
aeeepled (1. Ijiuiyay's motion, and 
the abolition of urbanal biAtlens and 
persoiial servitude, whieb the last 
,biet bad eoiiimeiieed. uas linally 
decreed on the bth December, lSt7. 

In the first \\(‘eks of ISIS the t\v«^ 
Jkhiscs di'^cu.'ised the ])ropriely of 
introducing imvisurcs for the propa- 
gation of the Magyar language. Jl 
was itsoImmI lt» e\len<l and enforce 
the hn\# which had been passed on 
Ibrnn'r occasions, ami it was linally 
enacted that docnmenls drawn np 
in any but tlie Magyar hinguago 
ahouhl be v»iid and muII. If tlii.s 
re.soliition had tended to evelude the 
Geriiiari hingnagft only, it might he 
considered us an aeU of prmlent re- 
sistance against the eiieroaehnieutH 
of a foreign minority; Imt it was 
aggressive* likewise. I'he Vifrioiw 
• coiMpiered ami de]>eiident raees 
which lived amidst and around tlie 
Magyars, cdung as ttMiac'iously to 
tlu'ir own idioms and languages ai? 
the. Magyars ciid to theirs ; and the 
}nous.M]arit of naiicmality with which 
tin* hitler sought to jcrotect their 
language and tiaiional cuHtoma 
against the aggressions of the (»c*r- 
nian, animated the Sc'niaiis, ^Val- 
lach-i, (Vctiits, and other sulidivisioiis 
of the great Selavonian family, to 
defenii t]n*ir languages and maiiricrB 
against ihe (ierinans and again.st 
tlie Magyars. It ls true that, in a 
iM ''ntry like Hungary, tlie (pieslion 
might naturally arise, whicdi of the 
many idioms oughttobc the dominant 
oflieial or diplomatic language: Th«* 
Mflgj'ars, who claimed the prerf»ga- 
tive of inipo.'aing theirs, w’cre in a mi- 
nority if compared to the bulk of the 
population of Hungary, but a.s a 
race, compared to other rac^a, they 
were; in a majority — that is to say, 
there were in Hungary about seiren 


millions of Magyars, while neither 
the Serbs, nor tlie Walla chs, uor the’ 
Croats or Slowaks. rcaclnid so high 
a figure. The Magyars, although 
vastly inferior to the aggregate 
amount of non- Magyars, oiit-nuin- 
bced each of the other tribes. De- 
puties from Croatia and from other 
ScllIvoTiian counties sat in the 
Hungarian Diet; and the.se deputies, 
who knew little, of the Magyar lan- 
guage, protested against its su) re- 
maey, and insisteil on speaking in 
Latin, wliich for man}' etuitarics 
Jiud been the Vnujwa fmnva of their 
mixed nationalities. 

The iulnuluetiou of the lllagyar 
language into the non-Magyareoun- 
lies 4>as ail act of ojiprc.ssinn. The * 
purjioses of a liberal government 
woiihl have been iiuicli betl«^s(*rved, 
if the llungariati Diet lilhl acquiesced 
in tin* use of all uhoms and Jaiigiiagea 
#ihi.‘h were rc|»rcM‘ntcd on II un- 
gariaii grumul ; if some lingmsUc 
pniliciency had been made uhliga- 
lory oil their ollicials ami judges, and 
if, by the eiilti\ati«)Ti of ]>olite arts 
and sciem*i*s in the Mag\^ir language, 
tlu*y bad songlil b) absurb rallier 
tlian to suppress the Sclavonic and 
iJtwo-Jbmian idioms. These are the 
means hy w Inch the Mrigl i>Ji language 
has been s]>rea<i among alt ( he luitioiiH 
of the earth, and tin* races which 
^’0 i:onqiiered liavi* b(*eii tin; more 
eager to mlopt onr language, from 
the respect we showeil to their na- 
tional pivuliarilies. The Magyars 
W'ere slrarigiTs to this Briti.*^h ti>le- ' 
ranee, and tins tin* more, siiiee their 
own Ij^ignLstie enthusiiwiii was of 
recent date. TJie arbitrary decrees 
by which the J)iet ‘if 
honglit to Kupprohyi the iSchivoniu 
dialects, served still further to evus- 
perAte the nun- Magyar pfijadation 
in iliirigary. and the inhabit ants of 
Croatia and Transyh ania, and to 
jire])are their Tninds for a secession 
irum and an insurrcclioti against the 
encroachments of Magyar BU]>rc- 
mac*y. 

Tlie Diet was still occupied with 
these, and witli somo other restrict ivi» 
moasiircs, against the inliahitaiilH of 
Croatia, when tho i^pws of the third 
French revolution came to l*n;ss- 
burg. Tho manner in wliieh that 
news acted upon almost all countries 
of Europe must be fresh in the re- 
collection of every one. The intcUi-* 
gence of the sudden overthrow of 
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the Orleans dynasty was discredited 
at first hearing, and when doubt be- 
eamo impossible, men looked at one 
another with p^o blank faces, in- 
(juiring: what next? — ^like those that 
lind no room for rejoicing in the face 
of an awfuldanj^er. In almost all con- 
tinental countnes, the liberal mrty 
thought the moment favourable for 
obtainingsomeconcessionsfromthose 
in pow'er, but in plaec of the liberal 
confessions whieJi they demanded, 
they \vercoverw b<‘lmed w'ith a radical 
revolution. So faint -licaf ted and 
trembling were the rulers of ICuropo 
in those awful days, so vacillating 
were their resolves, and so self-de- 
feating their jiolicy, that the large 
mass of disorderly and restless • per- 
sons which agitates at the bottom of 
all jxditfeal syj*ieties,was provoked to 
arts of aggrt'Hsion against. tln‘autlio- 
riti(*H, w liifh acts, w’lien not ri'senled, 
were succeeded by other deeds of 
greater violence, until w ilhiii a few 
weeks after the lliglit of Louis 
Pliili]»pco^)()rlennsfrom Paris, tlie^je 
w'jis no eoijtinental capital without 
its riots. Jxor was there any eonti- 
nenlal prince W'liose pusillanimity 
did not swell tin* riots into rcNoIts. 
]ii those days of frantic excitement, 
even the better part of the po])ulntio!i 
was exasperated by the con cent rat ion 
oHarge bodies of troops, which, cither 
assailingorassailethwereahvayseom-’ 
l>elled to retreat from tlie fury of the 
unleashed ])as8ions of the populace. 
The jjrinees stood alone; for their 
seiwants, who had used them as in- 
struments for the object of their 
irpcHpousible, sway, took 1(4 flight 
when ■they ought do have sealed 
thr sineerity of their principles and 
the hiyolty of thoir attachment, w'ith 
the blood they had so often boasted 
Ilu\y were preparwl to .died for their 
masters. Amt those iiiastors, who 
were, lor the most part, utter sti^u- 
gerstothewiMlies aiulllu' nceessities 
of their peoples — who luwl foolishly 
believed that the ci*y for imlepon- 
deiiee and self-government enia- 
iiateil only from a small number 
of faetious ]ior8ons, were terrified 
to see all ranks, all classes, all 
ages — rieli and. poor, high and low, 
men, women, and even eliildreii, 
arrayed against them, and demand- 
ing that as tlieir right, w’hich even 
^tlio boldest, a fiwv short months 
before, would have blushed to solicit 


as a grace. Deserted by their favour- 
ites, abandoned by their troops — the 
roar of an angry multitude sjjelling 
on their cars, and with their inind’s- 
eyc fixed on that old man, whom 
the execration of a nation lyinted 
to the shores of the ocean, and 
across the channel; or worse, on that 
king of the same country, whose head 
fell on the Place dc Grevc amidst 
the yells of a brutalized mob — 
these princes resisted no demand, 
resigned all power of government, 
and elutehed with an eager and 
trembling gras]! the crumbs wliieh 
fell from trie* iabh* of the dema- 
go^es a^d leaders of the d-iy. 

if Ibis was tlie conduct of men, 
some of wLom, though they lacked 
all public virliu's, w^ere renowned 
for the talents which ad(yn tlie ]i\c-s 
t of persons in a private eapacily ; 
what was to be expected from a 
prince such as Ferdinand of Austria? 
For that unfortunate emperor has 
justly l)(*en said to W'aiit not only 
the qualities of a regemt, fnit also 
that moderate degree of eommoii 
sense of which his meanest function- 
aries could boast, berdiiiand, the 
Kinperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary, had been sulijcct to vari- 
ous ailments fronilhs infancy, llis 
education was ncgli'ctod, his atten- 
tion eonlineil to boyish pleasures and 
spores, ami from Ins first assumption 
of the crow n of Hungary, to tJie day 
on which h(* resigned the empire iii * 
favour of Jiis iieplicw', In* was accus- 
tomed to (»bey rather tluin to com- 
iiiaiul. It is said of him (and there is 
no reason to disbelieve the statement) 
that he would frecjueiitly burst into 
tears wlu'u opposed in his wishes by 
those among his subjects who sur- 
rounded liispersiui ; and that the 0 "ly 
oeeasioii on which he had recourse to 
llis prerogative of irn'spcm.'jible sway, 
was an act of rehellicm against the 
dictates of his cJnf da cuishie and 
his phvsieiaii. This prince, whose 
life had ])assed among bis birds and 
flowers, who had hitherto obediently 
and placidly performed the functions 
of an iiiipcrial dummy — the only ones 
•which wore ever asked at his hands — 
was in March, IS 18. pushed forward 
by his relatives and eouneillors to 
receive and pacify the impetuous 
deputations from the inhabitants of 
hia capital, of his provinces, and 
crown-lands, which thronged the 
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lialli!, and obstructed one anotbcr 
on tbe stairs of tlio imperiul palace ; 
while around, in the imri*ow streets 
and sqiaires of the city of Vienna, 
there moved an inipalientamlelainor- 
ouspopnlaee.uhiletliotraiiipofanned 
eitizensn’e-eehoed finnii tlic r rev un#^, 
and the sliouls of thousands of men 
and u omen from the suburbs and the 
cmintry rent the air. The depu- 
tations, wliose nnecreiuonions pre- 
Konee and exeifed bearing paralysed 
the shattered nerves of iJie luo- 
nareh, belaboured his ears witli 
splendid phrases, and sounding 
words of renionstranee. • But amidst 
the throng, there appeared some 
men of Ilimgarv, wlio utU^ivil no 
complaints of jaist misrule, or re- 
Tnoiistrant'(‘s agaiust pri‘sent o])pres- 
sioii, but deliberate, specilied de- 
mands for tliV em]>eror to grant, or 
refuse at his peril. 

When the Pressburg Diet re- 
eeive«l tbe Jirst intelligema* of tbe 
revohitiiui in France, tin* news was 
ac(*ompani 4 jd by a sudden fall of 
the funds. Hungary had too huig 
and too ])ainfully suHered frtaii 
tinaueial misiminagemeut. and the 
depreciation of Austria}) notes, not 
to be alive to the lear of another 
State hanlvniptcy like those of 
ISll and ISI t. A revohitiini in 
France might lead to another ICnro- 
pean war. and with it to anotJier 
Austrian bankruptcy. For tlic 
liiuuices of tliat em])ire, which, in 
llie('Mnn)aigns against Napoleon ami 
after them, had heen re-establishe<l 
at the expc'iise of the nation, were 
not by^ any means improved by n 
peace 'of thirty years. What then 
could he e\]»ect<-d when armameuls 
and foreign expeilitions w ere brought 
to hoar upon iheml' Moved h\' 
these^oonsiderations, and supported 
by the financial panic w hich j»rt*vailed 
throughout Hungary, a committee 
of inquiry into the ulfairs of tlie 
Austrian Bank was demanded by 
the momher for the city of Kaab, 
(M. V dogh) and supported by L. 
Madarass and Szcnttiralji. Mr. 
Kossuth was generally c\pect<N!i to 
speak in favo\ir of the motion, buv 
to the suri)ri.se of the lower House, 
he opix^sccl it, in a speech which has 
justly been considered as a pronun- 
ciamento of the new direction at 
which he aimed in the conduct of 
the affairs of Hungary. 
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Ho thanked the memln'r for l^Lab 
for his zeal, but doubted its judi- 
ciousness. The want of (‘oufulein*e 
wdiieh liad been shown within the 
last few dtiys would suilice t«» warn 
the government, that a candid state- 
ment of the iinaiieinl condition of 
the Country w ius a mailer of ahsohite 
necessity. iUesides, the funds luul 
been lower in 1830 tlnm at the 
pre.sent season, and the Austrian 
Hank was in danger only if the 
government of \'ieiina persi.^ted in 
its tra4li(ioiuil imluy. Jf tliat jwliey 
w'ere refornuHi, to meet the neces- 
sities of the time, the bank w*rts 
safe. It was to this point tliat 31r. 
Kossuth souglit to direct the atten- 
tion ofatlie bouse. Aratfical reform 
wa.s wanted. The futun* of llmi- 
gary" was safe, if it were yossITile to 
minimal e luT const it iitional forms 
with tin* hrealh <*f life; and, to 
etfret this, it was necessary to 
change the ahsolutiMii, which pre- • 
\ ailed in the other Aiihlritin pro- 
vinces. into a const it utiAnal^goviTii- 
menl.- Tnlcss this be thuie, unless 
Austria discard tlie arbitrary spirit 
wliieli pervades her eonneils, nil the 
generous energies and talents of the 
Hungarian legislators are wast^nl in 
Aain endeavours. And tlieir cndi'ii- 
>ours must needs be \ain, unless 
ihvy arc supported hp the loqul dv- 
rl^'utlons of the carious nations of 
A u stria. 

An luldres.s to tliis effect was pro- 
posed by .Mr. Kossuth, and immedi- 
ately aei*epted hy the lower House, 
and, although the Magnates eiidea- 
v<ujred obstruct its jirogress, it 
WHS resol\<-d to seqd tin* docuiruuit, 
and with it a (ie)mlation i>f eighty, 
jiiembers, to Vienna#* This d<*pu- 
tatioii, KU])jH)rie<l by from 250 to 
300 of*the clients ajid followers of 
i he 1 )u'l , (‘inliarkedon t he l Uh March 
a tteamer, w'liich bore tlumi to 
Vienna, where Mr. Kossutji’s sliced i, 
and Iho contents of tbe address, 
liad some days previously becu pub- 
1 ished by the mwvspapcrs. Their ob- 
ject was known to the inhabitants of 
the capital, who for the last two days 
Jiad from petty riots gradually and 
almost iiisenHibly pjrocei^ded hi a re- 
volution. The Hungarian deputies 
landed amid the frantic acclaTnations 
of an excited crowd, who, true to the 
German idiosyncrasy which still 
jiervades the Viennese, admired the 
3 B 
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waving ^bc laced attilas or 

coats of the new comers, while they 
took a delight in cheering the guests 
with the Ma^ar cry of ‘Eljdn!* 
Louis Xossuth, in* x)articular, the 
patriot arid liberator, was the object 
of their reverence and vociferous ad- 
miration. Hemmed in on all sides 
by the crowd of armed citizehs and 
Btuden ts, fashion ably dressed w omen, 
soldiers, labourers, and loungers, 
who tilled the naiTow streets; 
graspAl })y many arms, and greeted 
by a tliousancl voices, ho was all but 
borne along to the emperor's palace, 
W'hcrc the address was duly read, 
while an instant reply was dcmandccl 
by the impatient crowd which tilled 
the Franzensplatz and the Fieyiing. 
The formal expressions of the ad- 
dresa'^worp more fully interpreted 
by the speaker of the deputation^ 
A separation of the government, 
the administration, and the tinan* es 
of Hungary from those of Austria 
was demanded. The unfortunate 
princes Icnew not how to refuse. He 
intimate^ his consent, when, in 
the last moment, his relatives inter- 
fered, advising him rather to resist, 
and risk all, than to pronounco the 
virtual independence and secession 
of tlie Hungarian kingdom. Thus 
placed between two eon dieting u ills, 
tlie monarch, in his tribulation, 
found, for the first time, the enelgy 
to oppose the behest of those who had 
hitherto swayed his own. and who, 
ho justly considered, liad placed him 
in a very painful and dangerous po- 
sition. * Am I, or am I not, the so- 
vereign of tliis country R* was his 
reply to the Austrian archdukes, 
who lUeroi^Jon retired, and coii- 
stiltcd how ‘by secret intrigues 
they might prevail against the em- 
peror’s weakness and the ^rength 
of the Hungarians. These latter 
left the presence with a gracious, 
and, as events proved, witli a sincere 
assurance, that all tlieir demands 
should bo complied >vith. The Pa- 
latine was forthwith instructed to 
command the formation of a sepa- 
rate and responsible Hungarian 
cabinet, under the presidency of 
the Count Xouis Batthyanyi, and 
the Hungarian deputation retnmed 
to Pressburg in a stale of great 
excitement, and with the wildest 
hopes of the future. It was on the 
occasion of this two days’ sojourn at 


Vienna, that Mr. Kossuth hold ‘the 
crowns of Austria in his hand.' Ex- 
travagant as this assertion of his 
may seem, it is not an empty boast. 
So violent was the excitement of the 
Viennese ,* so great was their desire 
to imitate the example sef to them 
by the population of Paris, and so 
hopelessly iianie-slruek and para- 
lysed were all the organs of govern- 
ment, that a much smaller popularity 
than that whicli Kossuth enjoyed, if 
directed against the throne ot Aus- 
tria, would have sufliecd to over- 
throw it. As it was, tlic Hungarian 
agitator liad to use all the powers 
oi his oratory to calm and pacify the 
population of Vienna. Tf coinjilmnee 
with his demands had been ’cfiised, 
he had the power, iind perhaps the 
will, to consign the Habshurgs to 
the fate which befel the inenibcrs of 
the Orleans family. 

In the interval bctivecn the depar- 
ture of the Hungarian deputation for 
Vienna, and their return to Press- 
burg, Mr. Kossutifs spcvuii on Ba- 
logh’s motion had done its work .at 
Pesih. The cities of J3uda and Pesth, 
the real capitals of Hungaiy, and the 
centre of its administration, wliilc 
they ap])laudcd M r. K ossuth’s speeeli , 
Tvere nevertheless dissatislied witli 
hia address to tlio king, the real 
bearings of which they were unalde 
to appreeiat e. The radical members 
ot tlie aristocracy and of the learned 

S rofessions, combined witli the stu- 
ents of the Pesth uiiivtTsity, held 
tumidtuous meetings, and agreed on 
forcing the Diet into a more decided 
line of action, or, if tliat were impos- 
sible, to send a deputation of tlioir 
own to Vienna, there to demand an 
indexiendent cabinet, annual parlia- 
ments, liberty of the press i^d of 
religion, an amnesty ftir the' jioli- 
tieal prisoners, and various other 
concessions, which Mr. Kossuth’s 
deputation was ju.st then in the 
act of obtaining. The nows of the 
Vienna riots, and of their success, 
added to the enthusiasm, and sti- 
mulated the courage of these re- 
formers. Violent speeches were 
made. Printing presses were seized 
and used for a practical demonstra- 
tion of the liberty of the press. The 
Guildhall at Pesth was surrounded, 
and tho magistrates compelled to 
sign the petitions of the radicals and 
to adopt their demands. V ast crowds 
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of the populace appeared l)efore the 
gates of tho fortress of Buda, de- 
manding the instant liberation of 
Michael Stanesics, a state prisoner. 
The populace were unamied, whilst 
the fortress was strongly pirri- 
soiicd,«and provided with a tormi- 
dable c5inplcmciit of artillery in a 
commanding position. But so great 
waa the terror and confusion of the 
Austrian oflicers, that tho demands 
of the pjpulaco were complied with. 
The prisoner was liberaU'd,and borne 
in triumph through tho streets of 
Pesth, and into tlie Magyar theatre, 
wlier('‘ the national hvpui w'as sung 
hv many Ihonsand enthusiasts in and 
around the building. On tlw follow- 
ing day (March ItJ,) the rioters pro- 
ceetied to supersede the authority of 
the magistrates, and to appoint their 
own revohd.ioTULry administration. 
Tw o ])rovi.sional committees of safety 
Ibr tile city and county of Pesth w'ere 
civatcd, and to illustrate tlieprinciplc 
of the equality of religious societies, 
three Jo^s were appointed to sit in 
tJie city eumniittce. 

It has been generally admitted 
that these boards, the creations of a 


sundry periods of foreign or doiiestio 
dangers, possessed to a high degree 
those cnidities which his country- 
men chielly respect. His aspect 
was comniauding, his bearing nolile, 
andhis discourse liad that mysterious 
brevity w hich, coupled w'ith a fulness, 
not to say sadness of tone, imparts 
a mmnin^ even to trite arguments, 
and which makes commoiqilaco 
remarks attractive. Left in early 
outh to be ‘ lord of himself, that 
eritage of woe,* Count liouis Bat- 
thyanyi was bred to a soldier’s x>ro- 
fession in Italy; ho travelled through 
various European countries, soiourn- 
ing in each too long for oblivion, 
and passing to(^ quickly for instruc- 
tion ;^aiid on his return to his native 
country, he spent some years over- 
whelmed with all the enras of a 
most profuse ho8i)i1ality# His here- 
‘ ditary authority, tlio power of his 
w^ealth, and the iiitliumce he obtained 
fly its liberal transmission into otliey 
hands, templed liiin, as pleasure 
palled and amhition awoke, to take 
a heading part in tho allhirs of the 
•nation, nor was il long before he 
was considered as the chief of tlu‘ 


tuinnltuoiis movement, made very 
laudable cxfTtioiis in tho cause of 
jieaee and order, to uphold whicli 
they decreed the organization of a 
national guard. Tho cockades and 
w’eapons of this corps wero fur- 
nished by the municipal iiy. • So 
great was the enthusiasm, that 
not only the able-bodied among the 
inhiibitaiils, but also decrepit old 
men and cripples on enitehcs, not to 
luentioii hundreds of strangers and 
visitors, insisted on being enrolled 
among tho defenders of the city. 
Tliev were enrolled, for resistance to 
any demand w as in those days likely 
to if9e attended with serious conse- 
quences. 

The excitement at Pesth was in- 
creased by thc5 new's of the concessions 
w hich the Hungarian di^utation had 
obtained ut Vienna, ana tho popular 
feeling rose to frenzy, when it be- 
came generally known tliat Count 
Louis Batthy any i had been appointed 
to the presidency of the first Hun-,, 
arian cabinet. Tliat nobleman, tho 
esc^ndant of an ancient Magyar 
family, and one to w^hose exertions 
the llabsburgs were indebted for 
their advent to tho Hun^^arian 
throne, and for its prcserval£>ii at 


liberal opposition in the House of 
Magnates. His influence supported 
Mr. Kossuth’s struggles for reform, 
and it was in his hands that tho 
Emperor Ferdinand pJoeod IhodiHi- 

3 [lit task of securing the ind<»pen- 
enec of Hungary, and at the same 
time jireserviiig her for Austria. 

It is U) be prcHumed that the 
Count Battliyanyi w'hs alive to the 
difliculties of Iiis position. But if 
the excitement of a gratified ambition 
— and let us say, tJic gmtification of 
an honest and j^^iicrous patriotism, 
caused him to overhwk them foi*tt 
moment, he was but*too soon and too 
paia&illy reminded of tho foi^t, tliat 
most hopeless is the lot of those who 
arc Roomed to mediate between the 
paift and tho future. Tho first 
measures did, indeed, tbucli neutral 
ground, and in them he was borne 
forward by the enthusiasm of the 
day. The impending dissolution 
of the Diet, and the expected con- 
vocation of a Parliament at Pesthi 
strengthened the popular beJict 
that all things ana arrangements 
were but provisional and likely to 
be followed by some mystcriouii 
future good — the alcun ieneof Dante. 
Some disturbances were, indeed, < 
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cau<?d by the ‘ press-law/ which 
15. Szemore moved, and which was 
supported by Mr. Kossuth. Exor- 
bitant sums, as caution money, were 
by this law imposed upon the daily 
and weekly press.* The Diet ac- 
cepted this law, but the populace 
burnt it. Tlie electoral law, whicii 
was likewise supported by Mr.* Kos- 
suth, and oppos 'd by Messrs. Mada- 
r.es8, PcTCzef, and Jtubinyi, wa.s m- 
veiglied against on account of its 
vexatious restrictions of the fran- 
chise. It was considered as a 
spcitial grievance that this law made 
no allowances whatever for the 
‘ (|ualification of intelligence* in 
favour of tlio learned professions. 
Nevertludess, it wjis passed. The 
Diet, in fact, appeared at one 
time he alive rather to the pre- 
jiidiecs than to the rights of the 
peo])lt‘. Tlie Jews, a nuinerous and ^ 
wealthy class, had been admitted to 
the franchise, and to the right bf 
‘sitting in Parliament. The citizens 
of l’r<*sHl)nrg protested against this 
rcsolutioK, and the Diet revei*scil it. 
TJie pO])uV\ce, emholdcned by it# 
suceess, pro(*eeded to attack the 
Jews’ (puirter, ami to hum, murder, 
and destroy; while in the immediate 
vicinity ol' this scene t>f horrors, the 
members of the Diet, n.^seinbled in 
the J^ressburg Cathedrid, assisted at 
the chanting of a solemn Tg Deumi 
in h.nionr of the liberties which 
God had vouchsafed to grant to 
tlie nation. 

The same scene ivas in April and 
j\lny repeated at Kaschau, Eperies, 
Kerd, JVadaz, and almost tluroughout 
Hungary. • ^ 

Dcfputations, t<x>, and addresses 
pcmreil in from all parts of the 
country. The'Peslli Committee of 
Safety, in particular, sought tq. esta- 
blish "it.s(*lf as an independent revo- 
lutioruiry authority, with a view of 
superseding the Diet, until their pro- 
ceedings w ere checked by the firm- 
ness and determination of Mr. Kos- 
suth, who publicly and peremptorily 
refused to listen to the suggestions 
of the Peslh Committee, and its re- 
presentative, Paul Hajnik. 

These were the dithcadtics which * 
assailed Count Bat thy any! on the 
part of the Hungarians; but still 


graver obstructions were placed in 
his path by the members of the 
Imperial family and the officials at 
Vienna. The composition of his 
cabinet, though it remained uii con- 
tradicted, excited the indignation of 
those who, immediately after the 
departure of the Hungarian de})u- 
tation from Vienna, resumed their 
accustomed influence on the ailairs 
of tlie empire. In that cabinet, B. 
Szemere was appointed minister for 
home and Prince Paul Esterliazy for 
foreign affairs; whilethc departments 
of liuance, of justice, w'ar, public in- 
struction, communication, and trade, 
w^er(*. entrusfed to Messrs. Kossuth, 
Dcak, Mossaros, Eotvos, Szcchenyi, 
and Klauzal. None of those was a 
favourite at Vienna, and none of 
them w as likely to advocate the in- 
terests of Austria; but/ the appoint- 
ment of M r. Kossutli to the impor- 
tant post of minister of finance w^as 
most ofl’ensive to the feelings of his 
old persecutors, while it w^as fraught 
with real danger to their interests, 
and the continuation of tlicir domi- 
nion. 

Mr. Kossuth, at the head of tlie 
Hungarian finances, was not likely 
to 8a<Tificc the interests of Hungary 
to the necessities of tlie Austrian 
exchequer. The military forces of 
Hungary, <*on(*entrated in that< coun- 
try, and placed at the disposition of 
ono of Mr. Kossuth’s colleagues, 
might at any time be turned against 
the (unpire. Or, discarding the pro- 
bability of so extreme a ease, it 
could not be expected that they 
W'ould for the future bo allowed to 
support the aggressions and the 
despotic ride of Austria in other 
countries. 

Mr. Kossuth was aw'are of the 
apprehensions whicli the Auskuaii 
cabinet connected w'ith liis person. 
He understood that his own position 
and the safety of the country were 
endangered, unless he sueeeeJed in 
convincing his enemies at V’^ienna of 
his desire to make concessions in 
their favour. It is to he presumed 
that those were his motives when, 
on the 20th of July, he exerted aU 
" his influence to procure from the 
Hungarian parliament a vote of 
subsidies against the Italian insur- 


* 2000/. was the caution money for a daily, and 1000/. for a weekly paper ; 
while a deposit of 400/. was demanded for the mere establishment of a printing-pi-ess. 
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gents. His was a difficult task on 
that oc^gasion. He had to convince 
the House of his sincerity, while his 
demand was in direct contraclictioii 
to the traditions of his past cartMT. 
This he* endeavoured to a(*comjdiah 
by a subtle disiin>*t ion between liis 
private and publics feelings, between 
his feelings as an individual and his 
duties as a minister. Supported by 
Edtvds and the vest ot tlie cabi- 
net, but o}>pt)sed by Perezcl and 
Teleky, the bill in favour of the 
subsidies was passed by 2*.U> against 
'd;) votes. 

Jhit this manifestation of his in- 
tentions eame too late to disarm tlie 
hostile measures whi(‘li tlie Austrian 
cabinet and the members of the Im- 
perial famyy had taken against 
llungary. Defeated in Italy, oj»- ’ 
posed in Tlt>lieniin, and insulted in 
the very metropolis of their eouniry, 
tlie llabsbnrga showed to the last 
that stubborn jiersoveranee whieli, 
if it luuf ever been exerted in a 
good I'iiuse, would entitle tlieni to 
tin* liigliest respect. AV'liilc the 
court A\as compelled to tly from 
V^ienna to the mountains of the 
T^u’oJ, strenuous (‘iideavoiirs were 
made to obstruct the devoluj)- 
nieiit of lliiTigarian inde])end(‘iiee, 
and to ])nralyze the ^latriotisin of 
liatthvaiiyi and the amlntion of Kos- 
suth, by the horrors and dangers of 
a civil war. For that purpose, the 
members of the Imperial family 
lookcil out for allies iu Hungary, 
and two powiTful allie.s were found 
in the txprit de corps the Austrian 
army and in the diseontents and the 
ambition of the C’roats. 

It has aluavs been the practiee of 
the4\iistrian War OHiee to stifle in 
their soldiers and oflieers old friend- 
8hi])s and assueiation.s of borne, and 
to prevent their eontraeting new al- 
lianees in the towns and provinces 
on whieh they were quaftered. The 
reeiuits from Jjombardy, Poland, 
and Bohemia were, therefore, at all 
times marched to depAts in Hun- 
gary and Austria Proper ; while, on ^ 
the other hand, the levies from Hun- 
gary and Austria Proper were sent 
to join the garrisons of the Jtalian. 
Polish and Bohemian fortresses. 
By tliis means, in ease of an insur- 
rection in any province, the soldiers, 
who were strangers to the language 
and the grievances of t]iati)articu}ar 


part of the empire, and who, more- 
over, as foreigners and servants of 
a despotic government, were ex- 
posed to frequent insults, w'ere at all 
times ivrniy to act against the native 
population. Tlu‘ir term of service 
wasiong; the regiments were always 
moved to diffeivnt ami equally to- 
reign parts of the empire, whenever 
a good understanding and an iden- 
tity of symj>athies acemeil to spring 
up between them and the uati\ea. 
'fo restrain their ivfliecva frmu eon- 
Tiexions with the provincials was 
more dillinilt, but tne task was »u*- 
eoinplislKul by the careful foster- 
ing of ignorance and inq^crtinencc, 
ill the young men who aspired to a 
military career ui Austria; hjni eon- 
.stant watehim; of tlieir b^aniugs and 
eofinexions,aud by their ^dislocation* 
to regiments in iither provinces, 
%fhenever, by marriage or nequisi; 
lion of ])roperlY, they attempted t-o 
establish themselves in the country 
incwliieh they Rojonrned. VPlms the 
army came to he anatioiwin itself, — 
a vagabond population, which immi- 
grated and emigrated, a<*eording to 
the orders of the War Ofliee. Its 
memhers were peculiar in tlieir lan- 
guage, sentiments, and morals. 'I’hoy 
wereilcvoted to a.systemof irrospon- 
sUjIo despotism, which maiiitiuiicd 
tTieni at the exjiense and in tlio do- 
mination of thoeonntry; and thoy 
were the most uneoiiqiroiiiising an- 
tagonists of all attempts at n*form. 

At the season of tlie general revo- 
lution, tlic various corps of the Aus- 
trian artny were imleed for a sliort 
time shaken in fheir allegiance, liy 
the precarious ^lositioii <»f tlictr 
masters, and by t lit "violent oxjjres- 
sions^if ])(>pii1aL* halo of wliieli' tliey 
found themselves the ohjt^cts. In 
Hungary, in particular, the Italian, 
PoltJli, and German regiments wore 
content to shut theniHrlves up in 
their tpiarlers, and to remain quiet 
spectators of any excesses which the 
populace el lose to commit. In this 
season of uncertainty, tw, the e>om- 
maiidcrs of fortresses, tlioiigh op- 
posed to the decree of the emperor, 
whicrh sanctioned the Authority of the 
new Hungarian War Office, could 
not decline to deliver up tlu;ir com- 
mands into the hamls of the agents 
of Count Batthyanyi. Thiw were 
the fortresses of Lcopoldstadt, 
Komoni, Buda, Peterwardine, and 
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Esseg, surrendered to Magyar olfi- 
eers. But scarcely had the ge- 
neral panic begun to subside, when 
secret orders were ‘ issued from 
Vienna for the commanders in Hun- 
gary, * by prudent management,’ to 
defeat the measures of the Hunga- 
rian cabinet. Tlieso oificers, urged 
on by the desire for favour and 
rewards, endeavoured by delays, 
rather than direct disobedience, to 
paralyze the action of the new War 
(3 nice at Beath, and to ensure the 
defencelcssuess, rather than the de- 
feuee, of the country, at a time when 
a combination of formidable powers 
arrayed itself against Hungary. 

Bor, obedient to the secretfy cx- 
presset^wishea of the Archduchess 
Sophia, wif((i,to the hoi r-iip parent to 
the Austrian crown, the ancient 
hates of the Servians, Croats, and 
Wal lacks, in the bordcT counties dl’ 
Hungary, were turned against that 
country. In Transylvania Llie WaU 
laehian population exceeded the 
Magyars Ijy two- thirds, and yet 
iliese Wollacluans were excluded 
from the Diet of that ])rovince. In 
Upper Hungary, when* the original 
inhabitants of the country, the Sela- 
voiiiaii Slowacks, had sought refuge 
from tin* violence of the invader 
Arpad alid liis liordes, the numcricid 
dillerence between Magyars anti 
non-Magyars was as great; and 
much discontent prevailed among 
these descendants of a conquered 
race against Magyar dominion, arro- 
gance, and that insulting temper 
whi(di has always characieiised the 
sons df Arpad in their dealings with 
the conquered and alien population, 
and which reedived a new impulse 
by the too easy Iriumpli whiclj Mr. 
Koasuth obtained over the Austrian 
oppression. The discontents which 
were rife among the SloAvaeks, were 
literally lasked into action by Hodza, 
a Protestant clergyman at St. Mik- 
los, in Liptau county, wlio, wdth a 
horsewliip in his hand, compelled 
the peasant population to take the 
pledge of temperance and of enmity 
Ittainst the Magyars and the Jews. 
With him vroi^liurban, ex-priest of 
Szobotist, near Miava, w'ho, from 
pothouse tables and scaffoldings, re- 
minded the Slovrai'ks of the ancient 
c glories of their kingdom, of Svato- 

E luk and Libussa, and the wliite 
orse which the Magyar invaders 


offered in scorn as purchase-money 
for the rich plains of ^uthern 
Hungary. Into these ho exhorted 
them to make a razzia. He suc- 
ceeded in collecting at Miava a large 
crowd of smugglers, labourers, and 
carmen, whom he led to frightful 
jacqueries on the manor-houses and 
the Jews of Wagenstadl, Brezova, 
and Szobotist. 

But more dangerous to Hungarian 
prosperity than tlie Wallachiaiis of 
Transylvania, or the Slowiicks of the 
north, Avas another branch of the 
great Sclavoitic family, namely, the 
Croats, ^’hose country, although a 
province under the crown of ^lun- 
gary, was governed by a ‘ Han us,* 
or Stadl holder, an otlieer of Jii^h 
rank, who took precodesiec after the 
• chancellor of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. The Croats, though favoured 
by many valuable privileges and 
immunities, bad, nevertheless, on 
scA^eral occasions sutlered from 1 fun- 
garian violence and pride ;^nd after 
the constitution of the Batthyanyi 
cabiuet,tliey were speciall yaggrieved 
by the attempts which the liunga- 
rian parliament made in favour of 
the Magyar language. In their 
endeavours to ri‘j)el this rMicroaching 
policy, they were supported, and 
urged on, not only by seei'et agents 
sent from \’^ioima, but idso by their 
Ban, the Baron Joseph Jellachich. 
This man, who has justly been de- 
scribed as the (diicf cause of the w’ar 
in ilungary, born in ISOl, at Peter- 
w arasdin, and son ofan Austriiui iiehl- 
ollieer, received his education in a 
militaiy college, where he was noted 
as pre-eminent in all military and 
gymnastic exercises. Promoted to 
a lieutenancy in a Polish rcginjent 
of dragoons, he passed live years 
amidst the dissipations to Avliich Aus- 
trian officers have atall times beenad- 
dicted, until, broken in health, he was 
compelled to retire to Agram a prey*^ 
to a painful auddangerous complaint, 
liestored to health, ho servwl again 
in Vienna, and on the Croatian fron- 
tier, where, as colonel and com- 
** manderof thelst Border rcgimont,he 
headed a razzia into Turkish Bosnia. 
His regiment was defeated in a skir- 
mish near Posvid. The Baron J ella- 
ehich's enemies protest that this 
defeat is to be attributed to his care- 
lessness and misman^ement. His 
friends say that in this very engage- 
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ment he astonished his regiment 
‘by his bravely and presenee of 
mind.’ Tlic skirniisli of Tesvid is 
so little known in its details, that it 
is impossible to say whether his 
friends wrong him by praise, or his 
enemies by their blame. 

Early in 18 tS the unsuccessful 
chief of the Bosiiimi expedition was 
elected to the olliee of Jhm of the 
tliree kingdoms of Croatia, Dalma- 
tia, and Illyria. ^Mniost his lirst 
act in this new dignity was an at- 
tempt to organize an onpositional 
movement against tilt Batthyanyi 
cabinet. He travtdled through the 
country, addressed the populace, 
and exerted all the intlueiicc of lus 
othcial position to foment a war be- 
tween Hungary and Croatia. From 
his rc'sidouce at Agram lie gave the# 
signal for a general rising of the 
south Sclavoman population. The 
Croats, Sorbs, Slowacks — all mem- 
bers of the great Sclavoiiian family 
— were.^y his exertions, united into 
a grand anti-Magyar league. The 
diets of the various Sclavonian pro- 
vinces were cpnvoketl, against the 
express prohibition of the lliinga- 
riau parliament ; and while the Ser- 
bian patriarch, Itajaehit'h, dressed 
in the robes of his sacred oilicc, and 
hearing a large cross, travelled 
tliroiif^i tiui country, prcachhig a 
crusade against Hungary; while the 
Austrian Colonel Mayorhofer col- 
lected a hand of Turkish marauders 
on the Bosnian frontier, and urged 
them onto murder and incendiarism; 
the Ban .Jellachich proceeded to 
expel the Magyar commissioners, 
and to quarter his troops on those 
districts of the banat vHiosc inluibi- 
tn;ils appeared inclined to support 
the cause of Hungary. 

TlieHuugarian cabinet thus ilircat- 
cned, sought protection and support 
from the emperor ; and, on the lOtli 
of flune, they sufceeded, by the iii- 
fhicnce of Count Louis Batthyanyi, 
in obtaining the publication of an 
Imperial manifesto, by which the 
Croats and Sclavonians weie in- 
formed that the Ban had been 8U9< 
pended from all his dignities and 
offices. In tills document, the 
Croats were told that thmr inm-ati- 
tude had been a grievous disap- 

E ointment to the emperor’s 'paternal 
eart.* ' Persons,’ says the emperor, 

** there are who persecuted your fel- 


low-citizens, and who, by iiitimida-* 
lion, forced Ihem to leave tlieir 
country, because they attempted to 
enlighten you as to the facts of the 
case.* 

•Tiio emperor proceeds to state 
tliat his deep concern was heightened 
by the apprehension, that p«»rbaps 
the very man whom his grace liad 
overwJielmed witii tokeri.s of his 
royal bounty, and whom he had ap- 
pointed to be the guardian the 
law in Croatia — namely, the Baron 
Joseph Jellaehich, liad given himself 
up to (his criminal sedition, and, 
led away by factious animosity, hail 
dared to conspire againsl the union 
of Ooatia with Hungary. He was 
coiiseipienlly a traitor against tlio 
emperor’s crown and dignitiy. The 
charges against him afe his disolm- 
dieiieo, his attempts to seduce tho 
dawful authorities to the same dis- 
obedience, and (he violent and ilh'gsl 
measun^s liy which In* coin])elled tho 
Croat ians to hostile demonstrations 
against Hungary. ThJ emperor 
further accuses the B:fli of having 

E ersecuted the friends of the union 
el ween Croatia and Hungary, of 
having deposed them from their 
offices, and tried them by court- 
martial; of having prevented tho 
legally appointed lord -lieu tenants 
#rrom entering iij)oa tJicir duties, of 
having seized tlie public funds, com- 
pelled the people to take arms, and 
ilriven them to acts of murder and 
rapine against Hie iluiigurian.s. And < 
lastly . the Ban is accused of conniving 
at an ^isult offered to tho Archduke 
Palatine, and o/ mutihy agajnsi tlio 
emperor’s commis.sionor, the Baron 
Ilrabovvsky. Foiw these and ofher 
high crimes and misdemeanours tho 
Bafoii tioseph Jellaehich is deprived 
of all Ills oigiiities, commands, and 
o^ces, and summoned to surrender 
to the emperor’s commissioner, tho 
Baron llrabowsky, (o show cause 
w hy he should not bo treated^ a 
lrait43r and a rebel. 

Exa<;tly two days after this im- 
portant manifesto obtained the em- 
peror’s signature, the Ban Jella- 
chich left his provincial capital of 
Agram, and proceeded to the em- 
peror’s court at Insbruek. He was 
accompanied by Colonel Denkstein, 
and the Counts Nugent, Louis, Er- 
dddy, and Draskovicn. His fricndli 
state that he was ignoraut of tho 
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'emperor’a manifesto, and tbat bis of tlie inhabitants of the counties of 

journey was prompted by a desire to J35cz, Torontal, Krasso, Tc^es, Ba- 

do homage to lus sovereign. In ranya, and Syrmia, had at an earlier 

support of this view, nioy refer period manifested their desire to 

to the dates, and protest that the secede from the kuigdom o£ Hun- 

emperor’s proceedings at Irisbruek, gary : they demanded a Separate 

on the 10th of June, could not nos- administration, diet, and king’s licu- 

sibly bo known at Agram on the fetli tenant. The above-mentioned coun- 

of that montli. But as the mani- tics were to be constituted as a 

festo against the Ban was tlie result separate crown-land — the Servian 

of long andearneat solicitations on the Wcijcwodina. And not only were 

part of tlio C'Ouut JiOuis Battliyanyi, these demands prcforred,butmca- 

thereia reason to believe that IheBaii aurea vrere talten to dispense w ith 

w as informed of the dangers of his the consent of the Hungarian \iabi- 

poaition,andthathcwcnttolnabruck net. The priest Ilajachich was 
Tot the purpose of assuring himself elected tg be patriarch of theWoie- 

of the support of his august allies. w'odina ; and Siiplicacz, a C'*le- 

• And this view is fully supported by brated w arrior, was appointed to 

the facts of the case; for not only the Wojew'odeship. The Servians, 

was tlu*** traitor and rebel’ allowed reinforced by Colonel Mayerhofer’s 

to approach* the emperor’s court, thands from Turkish 8ervia and 
but ho W'as admitted to an audience Bosnia, proceeded at the same time 
by the Archduke Francis Charles^ to illustrate the meaning they at- 
the heir-apparent to the throne, and tached to the words of national in- 
the Archduchess Sophia, his wife. dependence, by frequent and terrible 
Nor could all the protests of tly visitations of the Magyar* villages 
Hungarian ministers prevail against within their domains and on tlieir 

the subtle aftd powerful influence of borders. Murder and rapine were 

the emperor’s relations; and on the the rule of the day, and tlie {Servians 

lt)th of June, I\*rdinand of Austria showcil that they, like most eonti- 

was induced to accept the homage ncntal nations, believed that liberty 

of a man whom, but ten days ago, mount an unbounded licence and 

he had accused of the worst crimes absolute dominion over the lives, 

which can be preferred against a jirojierty, and opinions of all other 

subject and a public functionary.^ raeiu 

If any proof were wanting of the The measures wliicli the Hunga- 
gross duplicity of IheTmpcrinlfiimily rian cabinet adopted to pacify the 

of Austria, it is furnislied by the ^5cr\*ians were jmlicious and truly 

-- fact, that no reproach, no accusa- liberal. They convoked an assemldy 

tion. W'as mode against the Ban ; of their estates at Temesvar, w'here 

and that the Archduke John, ^wliom they projuiscd to hear, and, as 

the Germans* at tjiat very time far as in them lay, to comply with 

olcjted to the regency of their llioir demands. Nor could this 

country, (cliicfljfc because lie had peaceable policy liave failed to iiro- 

married tlie daughter of a ])ubiican, duco a favourable result, had it ifc>t 

and because bo liked low company,) been for the secret agents of the 

wrote a letter to the declared enemy Austrian imperial family. The old 

of Hungarian liber^, in which ^e hatred of the Sclavonians was ex- 

addressed hitjj as ' My dear Banus.’ cited by tales of past oppression, by 

Nor w'ore measures taken to revoke anecdotes of words of scorn and 

th# manifesto against the. Ban. menace wdiieh w'erc said to have 

That document was published and fallen from tlie lips of the Hun- 

circulatcd, while he whom it dc- garian mmisters, and by wild and 

nounecd received the strongest vague hopes, not only of independ- 

marks of his master’s esteem and ttice from Hungary, but from Austria 

favour. , also. They were reminded of their 

WTiilo these infrigues were spin- ancient imtionality, language, and 

uing at the emperor’s court in Ins- religion, as distinct from Magyar 

brack, the results of other intrigues protestantism and Austrian catno- 

becamo still more apparent and licism; they were artfully told that if 

<Iaiigcrous to the public safety, the power and influence of the Mag- 

The Brians, w ho form the majority yars w'ere but reduced, the emperor 
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'would crowa tlieir boldest; '^rislies, 
and iponstituto the three kingdoms 
of Croatia, Dalmatia and Illyria into 
one great ISclavonic empire. It rc- 
qpiired all the ignorance and enlKn- 
siasid of the natives of tliat ];)art of 
Diiropo to belic^'c these statements. 
Jlut believed they were, and the 
Sclavoniaiis, a nation of instinctive 
cruelty and greed, believed, more- 
over, that to exterminate the ^iag- 
yars, and appropriate their gt>ods 
and chattels, was the surest means 
to' justify the emm'vor s good opi- 
nion and beiu'voient intentions 
towuirds themschos. To eontiriu 
them in this conviction, money, 
arms, and ammunition were sent 
from Inshnick, while, at the same 
time, exhortations, injunctions, and 
threatening mumfestoes against tfn* 
Sclavoniaiis, were aigm-d by the so- 
vereign. and duly piililislied in linn-* 
gary. In June, when the violent pro- 
ceedii^s of tlie armed bands of Ser- 
vians <*ompeUed the ilungariaii cabi- 
net topn>tect the lives and properties 
of ilie subjects of the kingdom, tbi*y 
instrnctiMl General llrabowskv to 
pacify the insurgent districts. ’I'hat 
oilicer, at the head of a strong force 
of Austrian soldiers and iliingnrian 
National (jluards, attacked the Ser- 
vians, and expelled them from Kar- 
low'it/, the m*A^ ly-cn*ated eaY)ital ol" 
the 'Wojmvodiim. IIi* allowed him- 
self to be outwitted bjr granting 
them an armistieo of fourteen days, 
for the purpose, as ilu»y alleged, of 
settling the dispute. lint, while In* 
remaim*d at Ivarlowii/., the Servian 
forces fell back n])un the walls and 
mo.ats of an t>lil Komnn camp, wbicli 
was already occupied by 8()0t) of 
iheir own nation. Keinforeements 
■were attracted from all sides, so 
that at the expiration of the armis- 
tice, they had the advantage, not only 
of numbers, and of various strong 
positions, but moreover, of having 
chiefs and leaders whose entlinsiiwni 
kept pace with the fanaticism of the 
common militioiiien. Their lin of de- 
fence leant on the Danube, with y^e 
citiesof Karlowitz, Scinlin, Pancsoya, 
and Orsova, as dep6ts and rallying 
points ; they infested tlu* left bank 
of the Danube and either bank of 
the Theiss, and commanded the ixjad 
from Pancsova to Teincsvar. But 
their strongest points were the line 
of Boman encampments from the 


Danube to the Theiss, and the forti- 
fieat'ons of Titcl. St. Tlionias, Per- 
lasz, aad Alibiniar. t>n tlii.s 
and ill these positions, they liail col- 
lected an army of men, aiul 

among thom^ U>00 mixiliaries, the 
%*um and refuse of Turkish Servia. 
They had 1(10 pieces of artilliTy. 
Their forces were eommandctl hy 
the two Servians, Stratimin)vich'iull 
Kuichaniu, and by the Aiiscriau 
cidoucl, M ;vy cvhofov. 

The ITuugaviau forces whicii were 
to oppose l\iese fovinidabli* bands 
niustevod from 17,00*> to lS,tMM> meu, 
foot,borse, and artillery. But the 
majority of those troops cousistedof 
Au.s(rian regiments ami battalions, 
commanded by Auslrijyi ollicers, 
who liad for tlie tym‘ being be<*n 
placed at tbc disposili*)n of tin* 
Hungarian cabiiiel. These ollieiTs 
' w'er(» inclined to ])rotraet tin' war, 
wbieb they Wi/uld not leriniftate 
in favour of tin* llnngarians. Their 
d<*ljiys caused a lerrihle un^lauglit. 
whicli I be Serviamf made (201 li 
June) on the Magyar and (lennan 
iidinbitants of tin* (‘itv of Meusat/., 
where unarmed citizens, womoii, 
and eliildn*!! wen* <>verpow'creil, 
seized, ami bwtured, while the gar- 
risons of the Ibitnaii entrenebmenls, 
^ i.Msning from tlieir strongholds, de- 
vastated the country in «'dl directions. 
Tims ci>m])elleil to action, the llnii- 
gariiin cabinet n'inforeed their army 
w i 1 1 1 s t roi I g le V i i*H ( )r N a ti on al( » II urds, 
until m iTic lirst ilMiHofJuly their 
forces amounted to SO, 0* IT) men, with 
sixty lield-pieces. • 

And now cMnmenced an* (‘xtraor- 
flinary and almost inexplicabh* war- 
fare. To all a]»pt1ir!imM* the iScrvians 
iS^'rc being besieged in tlieir exten- 
sive lines of fort i Heat ion. But, in fact, 
their position wa.s not that of a bo- 
'sV'gcd garrison, for tlio lines of tlu? 
JIungurians exteiuKeil only along 
their front, while tlie country in 
the rear was under their influemto, 
and they were free to attract re- 
iuforccmontM and proviaion.s to any 
exten t. X or w ere tlie attacks agn inst 
their lines attended with any suc- 
cess ; for the <Mistriau officers in 
command of the Hungarian forces 
did all in their power to defeat the 
troops wrliicli it was tlieir duty to 
lead to victory. In the attack ^iii 
St. Thomas, the Hungarians were 
commanded by General Bcchthold, 
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wbo left the field of battle, and to one of our greatest and most 
ordered a general retreat, at the impressive roeakers — namely, Lord 
moment when his forlorn h(mc had Chatham. The comparison bolds 
earned the Servian entrenchments good in more than one respect ; for, 
at the point of the bayonet. Having like Lord Chatham, Mr. Ko^uth 
thus done his utmost to daimt the moved the pity of his audience by 
courage and confuse the minds of an appearance of extreme lassitude, 
the llungarians, General Bcchfhola and oy the report of Ins physical 
resigned his command. For that sufferings. In his case, as in that 
, . the position of the Servians w^as not of Lord Chatliam, ambition seemed 

j impregnable.and that the Hungarian extinct in a mind which craved 

i troops w^erc sufficiently strong and nought but rest. The influence of 

brave to carry them, was shown at . office, tlie power of dominion, and 
Perlosz, where Major Vetter and the triumph of a mind wliidi swayed 
Colonel Ernest Kiss, at the head of and bent the minds of a nation at 
4()00 men, attacked and stormed the its will, appeared as so many sacri- 
SiTviaii entrenchments, routed their ficc.s, wliicli, though ])aiufully, were 
garrison, caj)tured their artillery, freely oflcrcd to the salvation of tho 
and compelled them to fly to Titcl. country. It lias be(‘ii said of Lord 
The mo.st tniiHp’tant capture on tins Chatham, tlint there wa.^ per.sua- 
occasioii was a document, which sim in liis flannels, conviction in 
left no doubt, if any could have his crutch. There was much 
existed, of the treaeheiy of the Aus- -of Lord Chatham’s influence in 
^ triim cabinet. In the quarters of the compassionate murmurs which 
the Servian commander a letter was greeted Mr. Kossuth’s anpearance 
found from IJje A uslrian Field-Mar- , on the 11th July, when his slight 
filial Lieulenaqt Spauoghr.coinmau- and emaciated term, supported on 
der of a division at (Iratz. This the arms of two friends, was seen 
letter announced tlu* march of two gliding throngli tlie crowded hall 
battel ies and transports of aminuni- to the tribune. There was much 
lion to Karlowitz, and promised a of Lord Chatham’s ])ersiiasion in 
fnrthiT aup])ly of artillery. liis hollow eyes, the high furrowed 

It was under the influence of such brow, tho pale wan face, and the air 
events and revelations tluit, in the of intense hopeless exhaustion with 
parliament at IVsth, Mr. Kossuth ^wliieh Jie leant forward to acknow- 
gave notice of his intention to move ledge tlic thundeiiiig cheers which 
a resolution for the ‘ defence of the for awhile* drowned the low, ])laiii- 
country.’ The 1 1th of July was the live tones of his voice, 
day ajipolnted for that motion, and He said he canic to im])lorc them 
from its nature, and the events of to save the country. Thai counby 
the time, it v;as justly presuaned teas in danger! The House knew 
that the 'agitator iiitcpcfed to sweep it. Croatia was in open rebellion, 
all opposition before him by an ex- which was not justified either by 
triiordinary display* of tho.se orato- the past or the present. The 
rical powers wliieh have gained liipa Hungarians had always sharei. 
respect and admiration in <;ountriea with them their riglits and privi- 
foreigu to his sentiments, ideas, and leges. The Inst Diet had made great 
language, but which, when broughln sacrifices in favour of the Croatian 
to bear upon hits own nation, proved finances and nationality. Their lan- 
altogcthcr irresistible and over- giiage had been proteefed. The Dan’s 
whdming. lienee the galleries and power had been secured and extended, 
even the stairs of the parliament- Ho had been invited to take his seat 
house were crowded with the idle, at the council board, and assured 
' tho curious, ami tlie patriotic, and that what lie asked in reason 
large masses of tlie ^pulace sur- sllduld be freely granted. But the 
rounded the build'qg itself. They policy of the Croatians was por- 
wero anxious to cattm the result of fcctly incomprehensible. He (Mr. 
Mr. Kossuth’s speech, though they Kossuth) could understand that a 
could not expect to hear the speech nation should woo liberty at tho 
it^|elf. On tliis and many other point of the sword ; but an insur- 
occasions, tlie admirers of that extra- rection in favour of despotism was 
ordinaiy, man have compared him an inscrutable mystery to him. 
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Croatia played the part of the 
French Vendee — it was all sham- 
loyaliy, and real serviljty, on the 
part of the leader ; while the people 
wore led away by the scliome of on. 
Austro- Sclavoniun nionarcliy. 

It was very much the same with 
the Servians. As for the Austrian 
government, it repented of its late 
concessions, and sought to recover 
the sword and the purse-strings of 
the nation — the departments of War 
and Finance. The rest would soon 
follow. The Croatian movement 
was evidently coiua^cted with this 
scheme, and tlie last days, in parti- 
cular, had revcal(‘d manf secrets. A 
demand had come from Vienna for 
the cabinet to pacify the Croats at 
any saeriliee, and for supplies to bo 
sent to Jellaehich. lie (Mr. Xop- 
sidh) had refused to furnish a ue- 
dared rebel with the sinews of war;* 
whereupon the Austrian ministers 
had si*ni tli(‘ir * dt'ar rebel’ the sura 
of IStVXH) llorins — 1(H), <HH) of whidi 
they iiek now lodged. 

Sir. Xosauth proceeded next to 
sift the foreign relations of Hungary. 
Englanil was favourable, Kranec 
and Ciermaiiy were doubtful. But 
favour or no favour, all the hopes of 
Jlungarv were in lierself. ‘ 1'hat 
nation alone can live, whose vitality 
is strong within it. Tlicre is 
future for a nation which rTlies for 
safety on foreign help.’ And, there- 
fore, the speaker (lemand(‘d that the 
House should vole an extraordinary 
credit of d2,<H)t),(H.H) tlorins for tlie 
iiiobili/.al ion of an army of 20(),<)0() 
men. Of tJiese, 4^),0(J0 were to he 
enrolled at once, the r(?sL at the 
discretion of the ministers. 

. As Mr. Kossuth approached the 
diniax of Ills proposal, after a spceeli 
of more llian two hours, Lis ]»allor 
increased ; lie stammered, leant Ibr- 
ward, and fainted away. Whatever 
the divisions and ]>arty feelings of 
the House, tiny were overpowered 
by tlie last breaking tones of that 
voice. Paul IMyary, a member of 
the opposition, rose, imd with out- 
streUdied anus cried: Weeonsaai! 
And in a moment all tlie iiicinbers 
followed liis example, and with their 
hands raised to heaven, theyre|X'atcd 
I»^y dry ’swords: We consent! Their 
tumultuous movements, their voices, 
and the cheerful words of his friends 
roused Mr. Kossuth from his trance. 


Ho rose with an effort, and with 
streaming eyes and hands humbly 
crossed on his breast, concluded 
his speeth in a faint and trembling 
roiee, thanking the House for its 
ready vote, and imploring their 
patience. He bow'cd before the 
imtiou’s greatnc.'^s. If its persever- 
ance ecpiallixl it.s patriotism, oven 
the gates of licli sliould not prevail 
against Hungary ! 

Mr. Kossuth’s 8pee<*h on his 
motion of tlie 11th July is considered 
as the best and most e.\teiisive dis- 
play of his oratorical powers. It 
was certiiinly Ins most successful 
effort, for on that ilny the fate of 
tilt* nation was really and truly dc» 
cided. Other orators liavc* been 
fortunate if I bey could indluenee the 
decision of a const ilHient assembly. 
JVIr. Kossuth did more, he dictated 
that decision. And it a])poara from 
the concurrent testimony of^ all 
the wit nesses (jf tliat n’luarkiiblo * 
scene, that so great was the ex- 
citement of his licai^vs, that all, 
friends and foes, coffscrvative^i and 
liberals, rushed forward to gnwp 
his hand, and to thauk him for 
the resolution ho liad wrung from 
them. It was iinuossiblc to proceed 
with (lie business before tbo Hoiiae, 
whicli had to be adjourned until the 
members liad vented tlii'ir feelings 
in fraiilic dicers and sobs, and 
fret|uent embraces. 'fhat these 
ihysical deinonstrnlionsof universal 
ove and good-will w'cro pro<lii<*ed by 
Mr. Kixssiitli’s manner i rather tliari 
by llu* w eight of his arguments, w as^ 
shown by the tan^ repentance of 
the oj)[K)sitidn. Strenuous emh.^a- 
vour.s were jiUKh* in snbscquelit de- 
bates to bind liie cabinet to a de- 
c’isivc policy. Mr. Kossuth, says his 
biographer Horn, would have met 
ilie opj>OBilion half-way, but in tho 
‘cabinet councils his influence was 
paralyzed by tho pWmicr, Count L. 
Hat thy any i" In spite of all proofs, 
lliat liigli and generous nobleman 
euuld not Indieve in the treachery of 
the Austrian cabinet; and though 
frequently disappointed, he returned 
witli unslirinkiitg and persevering 
loyalty to his ITfi^ptH at reconcili- 
ation. Neither tho proclamations 
which w ere published by the Ban 
of Croatia, and in which that olhcer 
boasted of Austrian support, nor»tho 
statementsof the Austnan Socrctaiy- 
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ai^War, Count Latour, wlio made 
public oxliibitions of bis joy at the 
Bucccsses of bis ‘ faithful Servians* 
and * beloved comrades,' conhl ])er- 
suadc him ibat liis sovereign and 
bis sovereign's servants conspired 
against the peace and the prosperity 
of the nation. Ho, accompanied by 
P. DcalT; tJie minister of justice, 
hastened to Vienna to solicit a repe- 
tition of thoHC solemn assurances 
‘which Lbo Imperial family had given 
him at an earlier and dangerous 
period. Ihit the time of promises 
was past. TlicJIiiugiirian niinistcTS 
werodelaycd in the(*apital,\v liere they 
found it impossible to obtain an 
audience. Th(‘ir suit received an 
indirect answer in a memorial which 
at timi time (August 21) was sent 
from Vienna to«l*csth. Tliis memo- 
rial contained the iirst definitive ex- 
ression of the Austrian demands, 
t tried to prove that the eom'essious 
of March \v(*rc iiK'onipatihle with the 
Pragmatic Sanction, that I hey under- 
mined the siidbility of the Austrian 
einnire, and wiined its provinces, 
ami that tlie emperor had not the 
right to mnlvo those coneessions. 
The Hungarians were therefore 
asked to resign the advantages w hich 
liad fallen to their .share during the 
eonvulsiona of tlie Austrian revolu- 
tion. 

In reply tiO this memorial, Mr. 
Xi>&4Uth induced the parliament tt» 
send II deputation <>t a hundred 
ijiemhers ot tlu* lower House, and of 
twenty magnates, to inform the 
omperor of the sentiinoiits of the 
Iliingarian nalivni, and to deiiiand 
at his hands the mOst energetic 
measfires against the n*bellion of the 
Sorbs and Croats. The deputation 
left IVsth on tlie 5th September*: 
its instrueiions were to proceed to 
Vienna, demand an audience, and 
return unless that audienee were 
immediately grtlWted. In V^icnim, the 
deputies wore received hy an extdtcd 
populace, which welcomed them 
with cheers and other expressions 
of sympathy. They saw the em- 
peror, who rend his reply (coutniry 
to the Austrian custom) from a paper 
prepni-ed for the dl'nisioii. It was 
evaai ve. TJie doput ies left the palace, 
and ornamenting their hats \vith red 
plumes, in token of war, they rc- 
tuAied to Pcsth, where the result of 
ihia last endeavour was forthwith 


communicated to the ])arliament. 
These <lcputies brought from Vienna 
a copy of a public letter whicil the 
emperor (»Scj)t. Ij luid addressed to 
the Han of Croatia. It thai^ked 
the J3an for his zeal and loyalty, 
and for his desire to conciliaU^ the 
Hungarian cabinet, and expressed 
a conviction of the perfect groiind- 
le.ss]iess of tlie charges of high 
treason which hail hoou preferred 
against him. TJie Han was eon- 
seijuontly absolved from all in- 
jury, and t*xhorted to proceed on 
the path he had taken ‘ for the 
inaiiitenanee of the integrity of the 
Hungarian Crown, and the pros- 
perous ])?*ogr(\s.s of its crow n land? * 
This letter caused ihe rt'signation 
of the Hatthyanyi eabinet, whiih 
w'as aece])te«l by the Halatint*, who 
infonneil the Assembly of his in- 
tention to an]»oint another premier. 
Mr. Kossuth reinonstrateil. The 
J^lIaline's letter was illegal, for it 
wanteil the enunter-sigMatiiiT** of a 
responsihh' minister. He pointed 
out I he defcel. but forgi)! \o men- 
tion the rein(‘(ly, and, to defeat the 
I’lilalines plans, lu‘ resumed his 
olliee. Another eahiiict was tbrined 
on the spot, with 1). razmandv and 
I’aul Nyaiy of the loiver 1 louse, 
and IVrenyi of tin* Magnates. A 
deputation was sent to the Palatine 
to prote.sl against his letter, and ob- 
tain his sanetion of the m‘w cabinet. 
Th<* I’rinet* demurred, but alter 
some negj»liations, Count Hatthyanyi 
was again fouml willing to resume 
liis oHiee, Ills Iirst olliewd act wn.s 
the piiblieation of important niid 
decisive intelligenee. (\)unt Adam 
Teleky, the Hungarian eommaiulcr 
on the Drave, had alreaily announced 
his intention to retreat upon IV'stli, 
aiiiee the Han .lellachieli was pre- 
paring to cross that river. The 
eoiilinnation of that intelligence had 
liow arrived in a letter from the 
eommissioner. L. Csanyi. 

The Han of Croatia, at the head of an 
army of 10,001) men, had on tlve 11th 
of i?eptemher crossed the Drave, 
aifd with it the frontier of Hungary 
Proper. His soldiers devastated the 
i-ountry along the whole line of his 
march. The Hungarian forces were 
in full retn‘at, and the sword and 
lire of the Croats had reached the 
walls of Gross Kauisha. 
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